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F. Tlie letter (Saxon p) is evidently derived 
from the Greek digamwa, through the medium of 
the Latin language. Some contend that this is 
ilerivcd from tlie phi, by first making the per- 
pendicular stroke, and, in adding the circle at 
‘•two strokes, carelessly omitting to make thein 
yiin. This, however, the learned bishop of Salis- 
i)ury disputes, lie says it was anciently called 
van, or wau, and is in fact a double vau of the 
Hebrew and Syriac, and corresponding in shape 
with the vau of the Arabic and Eth topic. Ains- 
worth, however, derives it from the Hebrew q 
phe, or rj, pe final, which, if turned, nearly give.s 
the figure; and he observes, that in changing 
Hebrew words into Latin, is converted into F. 
Its sound, in English, is very uniform, being 
formed by compression of the lips, or a juTiction 
of the upper teeth with the under lip, and a 
forcible brcatii. In the preposition of, imieed, and 
on some few other occasions, it is pronounced 
softer, or like v. 

As an abbreviation, F, in physical prescrip- 
tions, stands for fiat, i. e. I.et it be done, or made 
up. I’hus f. s. a. signifies fiat secundum artem. 
I', iii the civil law, doubled thus, signifies the 
pandects. See FA^inKCTS. F, in the criminal 
law, was a stigma jttit upon felons with a hot 
iron, on therr being admitted to the benefit of 
< lergy ; by stat. 4 Hen. VTI. c. 13. F, as a 
numeral, anciently signified 40, and when a 
dash was added ut top (thus F), it stood for 
• 10 , 000 . • 

FAAilOllG, a sea-port town of Denmark, on 
the south coast of the island of Funen. It has 
l)ut an insecure harbour ; and its trade, which is 
in provisions, is not considerable. Population 
about 1100. It is seventeen miles south of 
Oidensee. 

FAHIHIONI ((Hovanni), a modern Italian 
philosopher of considerable eminence. We find 
him filling the various posts of secretary to the 
Acady^mia de i Georgoftli, director of the Museum 
and Cabinet of N*atural History at Florence, one 
of the forty members of the Societa Italiana 
. dtdie Scienze, Tuscan depiuy for the new system 
of weignts and measures, member of the depu- 
tation of finance under the government of the 
^ queen regent of Etruria, a deputy to the corps 
legislative in France, director, under the Impe- 
rial government, of bridges and highways for the 
department beyond the Alps, director of the 
mint at Florence, royal commissary of the iron 
works and mines, amd one of the commissioners 
of taxes for the states of Tuscany. His writings 
best known are — Provedimenti Annonarj; his 
Piscourses on National Prosperity; on the 
Equilibrium of Commerce, and the Establish- 
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ment of Custom-houses; on the Effects of the 
Free Traffic of Raw Material ; on Rewards for 
the Eneourageinent of Trade ; on the Chemical 
Action of Metals ; on the Value and Reciprocal 
Proportion of Coins ; on the Scales and Steel- 
yards of the Chinese ; on the Paloci^s of Spain ; 
and on the ancient Hebrew People. He left 
behind him many unpublished memoirs. He 
died at Florence in 1823, aged upwards of 
seventy. 

FA BEJX (Peter), a reputed magician, and 
i^ltive of Edmonton, lived and died there in the 
reign of Henry VU. In Norden's account of 
Fidmouton, we read, ‘There is a fable of one 
T’cter Fabell, that lieth in this church, who i.s 
said to have beguiled the devell by policie for 
money ; but the devell is deceit itself/ W'eevcr 
supposes Fabell to have been an ingenious mao, 
who amused himself and astonished his neigh- 
bours by sleigbt-of-liaud tricks, or chemical ex- 
periments. There is a very scarce pamphlet, 
entitled — ‘Tin* Life and Death of the Merry 
Devil of Edmonton; with the plea.saut Pranks 
of Snuig the Smith, &c.’ In this book Fabell is 
styled ‘ an excellent scholar, and well scene in 
the arte of magi eke.* 

FABER (Basil), a protestant German critic of 
the sixteenth centurj^ w4§4)orn at Sorau in Lu- 
satia, and, after studying at Wittemberg and 
other universities, was about 1550 appointed 
rector of the seminary of Nordhausen. He died 
rector of the August inian College at Erfurth in 
1576. He was one of the protestant ecclesias- 
tical historians, termed the CenUiriators of Mag- 
deburgh. I'aber’s literary reputation is founded 
on his Thesaurus Eruditionis ScholasticsE,. 1571, 
folio, of which improved editions were published 
in 1735 and 1740. 

fi’AHER (.lohn), a German divine, born at 
lleilbron in 1500. He wus created doctor at 
Cologne, and in 1526 was appointed confessor 
to Ferdinand king of the Romans, who, when 
he became emperor, gave him the see of X'ienna.^ 
He wMs called the mallet of heretics, and owed 
his preferment to the zeal which he displayed in ^ 
opposition to Luther. He died in 1562. His ■ 
works were printed at Cologne, in 3 vols. folio. 

Faber, in ichthyology. See Zeus. 

FABIAN, or Fabyan (Robert), an alderman 
and sherifl of I/)ndon at tlu' close of the fifteenth 
century, wa.s a ^an of learning, and anthor of a 
Chronicle of J^gland and France, entitled the 
Concordance of llistorie.s, in 2 vols. folio, be- 
ginning With Brute, and ending with the 20lh of 
Henry VTL 1504. He wa,j|te|ay4|^mber of the 
company of drapers, and resifoRr his gown m 
1502 to avoid serving the office of lord mayor. 
Dying in 15H, or 1512, he was interred in the 
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.... Joriihill. Hi by liis enemies at home, to share the .dictatorial 

IS a mere compilation, hut it ro» </ dignity. When he had laid down his oflice of 

curious particulars relative to U yh- dictator, his successors, for a while, followed his 

don, not elsewhere to be found .ils it plan; but the rashness of Varro, and his con- 

‘ a painful labor, to the grea' ^ city tempt for the operations of Fabi us, occasioned 

and of the whole ivaiie Wolsey the fatal battle of Canine. Tarentum was obliged 

caused as many copies e' al procure to surrender to him after ^he battle of Caiinoi ; 

to be burned, because al made too and on that occasion the (.urthaginians ob.served, 

eh*ar a diseoveiy o'’ .venues of the that Fabius was the Hannibal of Uoine. When 

clergy. It is I'ahia . practice at tin? he had made an agreement witli Ilamiihal for the 

division of the bool- \ metrical prologues rau.sorn of the captives, which was totally disaj)- 

and other piece- ■ e^ Tlie lu‘st of his proved by the Koman senate, he sohl all his 
metre.s is the of King Edward the estates to pay tlie money, ratlier than forfeit his 

Second, wfic ^*<1 reciting his misfor- word to the tmemy. Tlie bold proposals of 

tunes; bii* .t, is only a translation of young Seipio, to carry tin? war from Italy to 

an iiulif^' jioeiu ascrib(‘d to tlial mo- Africa, were rejected by Fabius as chiyuaical * 


iiarch ay Wiitli'u by Williamof W'or- 

cesf first edition of Fabian's (’bro- 

ir in has ^iven, as (^ ilo-nes 

. n books, Tin* Seven Joys of the 
virgin, in Englisli Iviine: and under 
.r there is a poem to the Virgin; 

.Mother on one Jladhy, a Lollard, iiinler tlie 
r LlO'J. These an' snpjivcssed in the lat« r 
litions. In Ids panegyric upon London, he 
despair’s of doing justiee to his theme, ‘even if 
he had tin? ('loMiic?uce of J’ully, the morality of 
Seneca, and t!u-? hurniony of that faire ladie, 
(’alliope.’ ^'abian’.s History was reoi intid m 
1811, Mn, 

FALlLS, tlie surnanio of a ])o\verfnl patrician 
family at. Rorne^ said to have deri'o.tl (fieir urnne 
fromj'uhd, a bean, b('('a.use some of their aiiei's- 
tors cultivated lliis pulse, 'I'liey wen' so 

numerous that llu'y took upon thriijsclve.s to 
wage a war against tlie \'e!ent( s. 'riiey < ;.iiu' to 
a general engageineni lu'ar the (.’reinera, in whie.h 
all tlie family, consistieg of 80 ti men, were .slam, 
A.U.C. ‘277. 'I’lien' only reinaineil one hoy, 
whose tt'iidei age had detained him at Kome, 
and from him descended tlu* noble Fabii of the 
folh^wing ages. Ovid e<‘lebiat«.s the above tran.s- 
aetiori in those lines beginning, 

I'fia doiniis vir(?s ft onus .suscfpi'rrit urhis, 

Suiii'.iiit gentilf.s ariua luofessa inauus, 

Kasli. hb, ii. 11)7. 

F.vuius M. VMM IS ((^niiitns), a celelu-ated 
ILiinan, who from a dull and inactivi* cluldluKid 
was raisc'd to the Idglu st others of the stale. In 
lii.s first (.’onsnlship he olitained a \ ictory over 
J.ignria, and the f.ital liatlh' of rhrasymeiies oc- 
casioned his election to the ilielatorship. In this 
important oflice he began to op])ose Hannibal, 
not by iighting liim in the o|)eii lirld, like Ids 
predi'i rs.sorsg but by eoMliriually l,.;ra-'''ir"' bis 
army by counterinarclu's and amb sc-.a?. from 
which he received the surnamr of ( 'iinrhitor, or 
the Oelayir. Hanidbal sent hnn word, fh.it ‘If 
ho vva.s as great, a c.aplain as he wacld b . ihought, 
lie ought to ^oiiH into thr :,!idn ai d igive liim 
battle.’ Ihu Fabius r.-ldly fcp!- d, ‘That. T he 
(HannibaH wa.^ as a a (a|,...,,ri a.^ he would 
be thoiighi, lie wonhl do well to t ’ ( o him to 
battle.’ Snell perations in the roeimanduT t)f 
ihc Roman are.di s gtive olfence to several , and 
i ahim M.:s * ven accused of lowardice. He, 
how'ever, ( onti.'.ned lirm in his o solution; and 
patiently bore to s* his /naster i.! horse raised, 


ami tlaiigeroiis. He did not, however, live to 
.sei' the .success of the Roman arms under Scipio, 
and the eompu st of (’artliage l>y im asures vvliich 
he treated with coutem]>t, aiul heanl with indig- 
nation. He died in llie lOdth yi'ar of his agi*, 
after lie lunl been live times consul, and twice 
honored with a triumph. Tlie Romans wen' so 
sensible of his grt'at merit and services, that tlu 
c'xpi'Mses of his tniieral were defrayed from tlu 
public treasury. 

b'.viiirs JM.v.mmos (f^iintiis), son of tlu' pn - 
ecilim/, showed himself worthy of Ids fatle r*s 
virtue'. During his consulship he re,,;»c'd a 
visit liami his father on horseback in (he e.imp. 
1’he son ordfi’ed the father to dismount; and the 
old man chierfully obeyorl, i ridnaeing iiis son, 
and saying, ‘ I wished to convinee my.si'lf wbelber 
you knew wlial it is to bi* eonsul.’ ] lc' dn d before 
bis fatiier, who, with tin? moderation of a pliiln 
sophc'r, delivered a funeral oiation over his son’s 
body. 

F\ Mil's jMvxiMrs Rrr.i.r.v NTS was the first of 
llu' Fabii who obtained the snrn.arne of !\Iaximiis, 
for lessiMiing the power of tlie populaci' at elec- 
tions. He was master of horse, and his vietorv 
over the Samnitt?s in that eap.u^ity m'arly cost 
him Ids life, us lit^ engagod tlu? onm^ witiiout 
the eommaml of the diclato;’. He was foe times 
consul, twice dictator, and once ceirsor. lb* 
trium]»b(:d over seven dill'erent nations. 

FAT5LE, //, .s., r. a. r. n. Fr. /;//-/c ; I tab 
FA i'.i.vn, pmY. (u/J. /ut'u/u; Span, and 

F a'mi.i.m, //. .s*. L-.ii. fiihuftt^ from 

FamVi.isi, to, speak ; 

Fami-ii/sity, dr.’ ^aw. 1’he 

Fau'i’i.oi s, adj. Hebrew 

!■ AH run s i.Y, nth). idlies vanity, and 

FAH'ri.orsN r.ss, >/.. .s. J js (amsiden'd, by 
IMinshen, :is the root of the Latin. A fictitious 
s^ory : fiction, gem rally, see below : a liig 1’hr 
verb neuter (derived from the noun) signifies to 
feign ; write, nr tell falsehoods : as an aMive verb, 
to tell a thing falsely : fabled is feigned ; .and a 
fabulist is one celebrated in fables ; a. fabler, he 
who composes the specific fictions called fables, 
or who deals in fiction or falsehood generally. 
J'abulosity means abundance of fiction ; fabulotis 
invention, or faculty; in which latter sense it is 
synonymous wdth fabulousness: fabulous is fut 
of fables; feigned ; invented. 

But refuse profano ami ohi wivi's* hdth’n, 

I iv. 7 
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Uc fabUi not : I hear the oncmy. . l' . ; 

Tn their fahtUmihj they report, that 0?. . 
vations for twenty thousand years. 

Abb(}t*s Description oj vurld. 
Wo mean to win, 

^)r turn this heaven itself into the hell 
'Fhoii fahlest.. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

T4adie8 of the* Hc8p(?ridps, they seemed 
Fairer than feigned of old, or fabled sinre 
Of fairy damsels met in forest wide, 

Hy knights. Ll. 

There are many iKin^a fabulously delivered, and are 
not to be accepted as truths. 

Browne's Vulgar Ennurs. 

Triptolemus, so sung the nine. 

Strewed plenty from his cart divine ; 

Hut, spite of all those yjdj/e-makers, 

lie never sowed on Almaign acres. Drydeu. 

The moral is the first business of the poet ; this 
being formed, he contrives such a design or fable as 
luav be most suitable to tlio moral, hi. Dnfresuoy. 

It wotild look like a fab'e to report that this gen- 
tleman gives away a great fortune by secret methods. 

A ddison. 

A person lerrified wdli the itnajdnalion of spectres, 
11 more reasonable iban one who tliinks the appear- 
ance of spirits fabulous and ''.roundless. /«/. 

Jolham*.s /h/yhf of tlu; trees is thu oldest extant, and 
as iieautiful as any made since. hi. Spectator. 

'file lirsl thin.:; to be considered in an epick poem is 
tiio fable, wliich is perfect or imperfei t, according as 
till! action, wliieh it r, dates, is more or less so, hi. 

'I'har Saturn’s sons received tin* three-fohl reign 
Of heaven, of ocean, and deej) hell beneath, 
t)ld poets mention, /I/W/ny. iV/a**. 

O'aitling ^Esop and the he copies Hoceacf. 

Cfoxal. 

Valladius coming to dl<- somewhere iii the norih 
part of Hritain, may seem to give some kind of couu- 
tenanee to those fables that make him to have lived 
many years among the Scots. Lloyd. 

Hiidf fablc/i grotto ! hail, Elysian soil \ 

Thou fairest spot of fair Hrilaania’s isle! 

TIckclL 

Our bard *s a fabulist, and deals in liction. 

(iarrick. 

The style of Hoelhius, though, perhaps, not always 
rigorously pure, is formed with great diligence upon 
ancient models, and wholly nninfccled with monastic 
barbarity. His history is written wiili idegunce and 
vigour, but his fabulousness and credulity are justly 
blamed. Johnson. 

The first ages of the Scottish History arc dark and 
falnilous. llohertsons History of Scotland. 

Fabulom narrative has accord itigly been common 
in all agc.s of the world, and practised by teachers of 
the most respectable character. It is owing, no 
doubt, to the weakness of human nature, that fable 
should ever have been found a necessary, or a con- 
venient, vehicle for trutli. Beattie. 

Believing every hillock green 
Contains no fabled hero’s ashes. 

And that around Uic tindoubted scene 

Thiuc own * broad Hellespont* still dashes. 

Be long my lot ! and cold were he 

Who tlxere could gaze denying thee! Byron. 

Fable is qencrally esteemed tlic iin>si nnrient 
species of wit; and has eontiuucil to be highly 
valued, not only in times of jrrrutest simpli- 
city, but in the most polite aj^ns of t^\e world. 
Nathan's fable of the poor man (2 Sam. xii. 0) is 
next in antiquity to Jotliam’s, and which, as 
Addison (see the for; ,’oing 'ixtracts) observes, is 


the oldest extant ; perhaps that of Nathan is 
superior to it in close’ paintin" and afloctinj re- 
presentation. W(! tind yEsop deliveriiej; fables 
in the most distant ages of (ircece ; and, in the 
early days of the Homan commonwi alth, we 
read of a mutiny appeascid by tin' timely delivery 
of the fable of the btdly and the immibers. 

Tlie earli(?;st colleetioii of fables e\l'jut is of 
eastern ori'^^m, and preserved in tlu‘ Sanserit 
language. It ig called llitopadcsa, and the au- 
tljor \'edmo(> Sarina ; but lh(?y are known in 
I'hirope })y The 'Tales and T'ables of Hidpay, or 
Hiipay, an ancieiit Indian philosopher. Of tliis 
collection Sir \\ illiam .lones takes the following 
notice : — ‘ The Fables of V'eslmuo Sarma, whom 
we vidienlonsly call Filpay, are the most beauti- 
ful, if not the iiio-it ancient, collection of apo- 
logues in the world. They were lirst translated 
from tile Sanscri'it, in llu' sixt’a century, by 
lluzerchnniihi, or bright as tin- sun, the chief 
physieiaii, and afterwards tlu: vizier of the great 
Anush. rwan ; and are ( xiarit under various naiiu's, 
in more than twenty languages, lint their origi- 
nal title is llitopadcsa, or ainiealde instruetion : 
and as th(‘ very existence of H.Vsop, whom the 
Aralis ])eli(‘ve to liave lai n an Abv.ssinian, ap- 
pears rather doiihtfnl, I am not »lisincliiu:d to 
sup]>ose tlialllu* lirst moral fables which app(‘ared 
in lairope were of Indian or I'.thiopian origin.’ 

IMr. I’ra/er, at tlie eiul of his lii.slory of ISadir 
Shah, gives us tlu* following account ofthiscurious 
wm’k : — ‘ 'The ancient Ihahmius of India, after a 
good deal of time and laluar, compiled a treatise 
(which they called iNe.rtiik Diimnik), in which 
wvre inserted tlie elioieest trea^nre.s of wisdom, 
aiul the most perfect rules I’ur go\erning a people. 
'Tins book they pivseulcd to their rajahs, who 
kcj’.t it with the greati'st seereoy and care. About 
tlu* time of .Mahomet’s birth, or tlu* latter end of 
the sixiii century, Noishervan the .Inst, who tluai 
rei.;ned in Fersia, diseo\ (*red a great imdiiiatiou 
to see lliat book; for which purpose liurzuvia, a 
pliysieian, wliohad a surprising tah nl in learning 
several huugnages, particularly Sanskerritt, was in- 
lrodue(‘d lo Inin as the most projicr person to be 
cmployi*d to get a I'opy of it. lb* xveiil to India, 
where, atti*r soiut* yars’ stay, and great trouble, 
lie proenred it. It was transl.ited into the Ih'h- 
Invi (the aneient l’ev>ian l ingnage) by liiin and 
iln/rjnme.hr, the vi/ii-i. Noishervan, ever after, 
anil all hi^ successors, the Fersiaii kings, had tliis 
hook in high esteem, and took the greatest care 
to keep it secret. At list Abu .lafler Mnnsour zii 
Nikky, \v)io was the second ealipli id’ the Abassi 
reign, by gnxil .si arch, got a ropy of it iti the 
Fchluvi language, and onicred Imam llassun 
Abdal Mokafl’a, w lio was tlu* most learned of the 
age, to translate it into Arabic. 'This prince eviT 
after made it his gnidig not only in alfairs relating 
to the governnu'nt, iml also m private lifi*. In 
the year oHO of the Hegira, sultan Mahmud 
(.»ha/.i put it into vi rse ; and afterwards, in the. 
year .51 by .'rder of Hheram Shah beii IMa.ssand, 
that which Ahdal Mokafia had translated, was 
re-traiislaf«*n into Fersic by Abdul Mala Nasser 
Allah Mnstofi ; and this is that Knlila Diimna, 
which Ls now extant. As tins latter had too 
many Arabic verses and obsolete phrases in it, 
Molana Ali ben llasscin \'aes, at the request of 
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jMtiirSohi.'li, keeper of llie seals to sultan ITossein 
JNlirza, ])ut it into a nioio modern style, and i^ave 
it th(* title of Aniiar SidiMi. In tin? year 1002 
the threat mo^lml,.lalal o Din .Mohomiued Akhar, 
ordered liis own seer'.'tary and vizier, the learned 
Al)ul Fazl, to illustrate the ol)Mure j>assa”fs, 
al)ridL;’e the lonjj^ digressions, and pui it into sneh 
a style as would be most familiar to all capaeities ; 
w'hieh he accordiie^ly <tid, and uave it the name 
of Avar Danish, or fli Criterion of Wisdom.* 
Idms fai’xMr. J’razer, und the word Ayar Danish. 

‘In the >ear I70‘h’ says Dr. Wilkins, Dhe 
Kulila Diinina, tin* IVrsian \ ersion of Alnil Mala 
Nasser Allali iMnstoli, made in the 515th year of 
the Hegira, was translated into Freneh, with tlu. 
title of i.es Conseils et les Maxinies de Tilpay, 
Philosophe Indien, sur les divm's I'tatsde la V'ie. 
'J’liis edition resembles the llitopadesa more than 
any other then seen ; and is evidently the im- 
mediate orii;inal of tlu.' lai^lish ‘ Inst met ivi* and 
^‘ntertaining Tables of l‘il|Biy, an ancient Indian 
J’liilosopber,’ wliieli, in 1775, had gone throngli 
live editions. The Anuar Soheli, above men- 
tioned, :djout the year 1540, wais rcndenal into 
tlie Turkish language; and tlu' translator is said 
to have bestowed twa nty years’ labor upon it. 
In the year 1724 this (edition M. ( Jallaiid began 
to translate into Treiieii, and the first four chap- 
ters v.a re then pnblislied ; but, in the year 1778, 
IM. Cardonne eornpleti'd the work, in thri'e 
volumes, ga . ing it the name of (.'ontes et Tables 
Jndiennes de IJidpai et de l-okman; traduites 
d’Ali Tchclehy beii Saleh, auteur Ture: Indian 
Tales and Tables of Jiidpay and Toekman, trans- 
lated from Aly Tcbcleby ben Sah li, a 'rinkish 
aiilhor.’ 

The I'ables of J.ockinan were published in 
Arabic and l.atin, with notivs, by I'apenius, 4to., 
Amsiel. Iti3(); and by the celebrated tiolins, at 
the end of his edition of Tapen’s Arabic (Jram- 
inar, ].ugd. Jkit. IG5G, vvitli additionrd Notes; 
and also in the edition of the same (Jrammnr, by 
Albert Sclmltens, laigd. Mat. 1748, 4to- They 
are only thirty 'Seven in number. 

Of the llitopadesa, or Tables of Mshnoo Sar- 
nia, we have two very elegant Knglisli translations 
from the original Sanscrit: one by Sir W’illiam 
.Tones, printed in his wnrks, 4to. vnl. \T, lamd. 
1789; the other by the father of Sanscrit litera- 
ture in Tnropc, Dr. Charles Wilkins, of the 
imlia House, 8vo., Math, 1787, willi a collection 
of very important notes. 

Table, as a mode of conveying moral instruction, 
is allicfl both to all other kinds of simililndc and 
to parable: but, in tlm strict use of it, at least, 
d (liffers widely frnm IjoIIi. Tvery sn!>jef I of the 
inanimate on ailon may beem])loyed 'nsir’ ,’:tnde 
and parable; but llie grand ol)j(vt.> m falM.- are 
borrowed finm the animate ^nd raliofial cri'ulion 
only ; an<l the best fabh-s ennsi 4 o*’ hninaii 
aetion', s]nr'‘ and int* 1 1 an nt e, :iM»':’,jnted lo 
bnite ami in Uinn-.d erca’nrrs. 

TAMMT'iTf (Maph iij, Ll D a learned 
Italian anllio! an.) antiipiary, born at Crbii.o, in 
1G19. He >ludi '! at Cagli, and took tns degree 
at I 'rhino in !iis . e:l.ff‘entb year. Cardinal Im- 
[M riali serif h:in into Spain, wlierr’ la* continued 
thirteen yeais, i.' d was for some Mine auditor 
gem ral of tb.e Nni mature. On .j.^ return to 
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Tiome he was jjippointed judge of appeaks, and 
afterwards inspector of reliques. Pojie Alex- 
ander Vlll. appointed him Secretary of memo- 
rials, and Innocent XI I made him keeper of the 
archives of St. Angelo. In the midst of this 
busine.ss, however, he found time lo cultivate his 
favorite study of aiitiijuities, upon which he 
wrote several tracts in Latin, particularly, 1. De 
Aquis et Aqua-'dnetibus X’eteris llonia*; 2. De 
(’olumna Trajana; 3. Jnscriptionuin Antiquarum 
Kxplicatio, &e. Jle was admitted a member of 
the academy of Assorditi at Ib-bino, and of the 
Arcadi at Koine ; and dit'd 7th .lanuary, 1700. 

TAMKIANO (Centile Da), a celebrated his- 
torical painter, w^as born at X'erona, in 1332, and 
bc'came a disciple of (iiovaimi Da Tie.sole. He 
was employed to adorn a great number of 
cimrclies and ])alaces at Tlorenee, Urbino, 
Siena, Ternsia, and Komi', but particularly the 
X'alican ; and one picture nf bis, re|)n-senting the 
X'irgin and Child, attended by Josepb, which is 
preserved in the church of St. Maria. Maggiore, 
w'as liighly commended by Miehael Angi-lo. 
My order of tin* doge and senate (.d' X’eriiee be 
painted a [lictiire in tlu* great contieil-ehandier, 
which was considmed as so extraordinary a per- 
formance liiat bis emplovrr.s granted him a pim- 
sion for life, and ('onfeired ujion liiin the privi- 
lege of wo uing the habit of a noble of X’enire, 
th(' hig!ie>-t honor the stati’ eouhl bestow. He 
dieil ill 1412. 

l’,\m:i\.NO, a town of the Majial stales, at the 
foot of the ,\pp(‘iinines in tin' Maica d’AiK'ona. 
’The iiihabitanl trade eliiell in wool and its 
manufaet ores ; alse in paju r. Mopnlalion 4(il)t). 
dTiirtv three i iiles sontli-w est >1 Anconn. 

I’AM'K 1( 11 . s. Si r. (i. I'reiieh, fahrujUi- ; 

I’a h'ck \ 1 1 , v.a. ^ Melg. j'nhri/kr ; it.d. 

Ta iuiica Mo.\, ?/. .S'. 3 Span, ami J.at. /h- 

from falit r fi. v. faciln r facia, to <h.>), a 
workman. A bnildi ;• or edilii'e : liema; any 
system or combinat on ( f tilings: tin* v'eiT.*, formed 
:ifter the noun, signifn s to Imild, constriut, or 
frame, as does the more common verb to fabri- 
cate : the Iall(‘r is also used, figuratively, for to 
invent, construct, or frame a fictitious, as dis- 
tiiiguisbed from a true account of any thing. 

Like tin,? Vnisolcs?; fabric of this vision. 

The d(Mnl-r;nipcil lowers, the ^oigeous palaces. 

The soh'iim tcmplos, the [^re^it jrlohe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherits shall dissolve j 
-And, like thi.s insuhstantial pageant faded, 
heave not a wreck hidiiiid. Shaksprnre, 

Tliere must he an iMpiisitc care to place the co- 
lumns, set in* several stories, most precisely one over 
another, that so the solid may answer to the solid, 
aru! the vacuities to the vacuities, as well for beauty 
as strength of the fabrirfi. Multan. 

'Hus fahriratiim of the human body ig tho imme- 
diate work of a vital principle, that formelli the first 
rudiments of tho human nature. IlaU’. 

Still will ye think it strange, 

Tliat all the parts of this great /uiliriVA change ; 

Quit their old station and primeval frame. Friar. 

.Shew what laws of life 
The cheese inhabitants observe, and how 
Fahrivk their mansions. Philips. 

IJow may the poet now unfold. 

What never longue or numbers told. 
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How learn dolij^htcd and atna/ed. 

What hands unknown that fahrick raised. 

Collins. 

From beginnings the most inconsiderable, and by 
instruments the? unlikely, tlin Almighty, willi 

iiu redible faeiJity, raised that glorious fabric of his 
cliurch, wliicJi hitherto hath wilbstood all the rage of 
his <;n( iiii(!s, iioUertsorCs Sn'inom. 

FAIIRICIA, in botany, a g;oniis of jdants of 
llio cbiss ieosamlria, uiul order inoiiogyiii;i : cal. 
live-eleO, half superior; petnls five, without 
(daws; sti^iua capitate; caps. rnaiiy-c(dh.‘d : 
sF.Kiws winded. Species two; natives of ISiew 
Holland. 

b'ABlMfHUS (Cuius), a celebrated Uornati, 
who in liis first ronsulsliip, A. I .^ ( 470, ol)laniod 
S(*v'eral vittories over tin? Sainiiiti's and Luea- 
tiiaiis, uinl was honored witli a triiiinplt. 'I'ln* 
riclK'S aetpiirecl in tliose batth.-swere iiiiinense, the 
soldiers were liberally rewarded, and thelrt^asury 
was enriched with 400 tali'iits. Two years altcT 
rahrieius went as andtassador to Pyrrhus, and 
nd’iised with c<uiteiupt pi’i?s(!uts and ofi'ers, width 
fuiuht liav(' corrupted tlio fidedity of a less vir- 
tuous citi/en. 1‘yrrlius admired the iiKegiianiimty 
<»f J''abrieitis, luit liis astoidsliinent was excited 
to the highest pitcli, when the latter discovered 
t(.) Iiiin the \ ilbuiy of Ids ow II phs sieian, who liad 
utli red to the K,oman general to [loisuii his id\al 
master. To this greatness of soul was added the 
most eonsiinimati! knowledge of military affairs, 
and the great(.‘>l simplicity ot iiianiiers. Fabri- 
('ins ne\er nse<l plate at his table. A small salt 
cellar, ihe I’eet ol' which wme of horn, was the 
only .silvt r vessel which aj)])eared in his house, 
dins eoiitenipt of luxury he wislied also to en- 
courage among the pmple ; and during his ceii- 
sor>hip he ]»aidshed fr<tni the senate Cornelius 
Kai.sslims, who had bci n twice couMd and dic- 
tator, lusMusi' h(‘ kt?pt in his liousi' inonMhan teu 
pcMiiids Weight of silver plate. Such were tin- 
maimers of tin* com pn.-ror of Pyrrhus, who ob- 
served that lie wislied rather to eomniand tliose 
that had money than jios'^css it Idmself. He 
lived and died in virtuous poverty: his body was 
buried at llie pulilie cliarge ; and the l{o7Uaii 
people gave a dowry to his two <laiighters wlieu 
dicy had arri>ed ti) yi\'irs «d' iiiaturily. 

1''a I'.ii K I i;s ((jeorg(‘), a It arncd (irnnan, born 
at ( henmil/,. in Misuia, in l.'jPi, After a liVieral 
edui’atioii, he visited Paly in the eliaraeter of 
tutor to a youing nobleman; and, examining all 
the remains of antiipiity with j^Trat aecuraev, 
enniparc'd tlieni with their descriptions in Fatin 
writers, dlie result of these <»bsc*rvations was 
his work entitled lloina, eonlamiiig a description 
of that ('itv. He artervv.irds seltleil at Miscnum, 
where he (ondiicted a great seboul till his deatli 
in 1.^71. lb? also wroti- si-veii books of the 
Annals of M isnia, line. : of the Annals of Meissen, 
d^ravf-Is, and many sacred pnems in Latin. 

I'.v I’.n rci i s (.lerome), a celebrated physician in 
tlieend of the sixteenth century -eiuaiiied Acpia- 
])rMidcnt , horn the ])lace ot Ins hirtli), was the 
disciple and sncia^ssor of Fallopius. He chiefly 
applii'd himself to surgery and anatomy, which 
lie profes.st ff witli great rejnitatioii at Padua for 
forty years. Flu* r{‘public of X imice settled a 
coiisiderabli' pimsi n upon luin, and honored him 
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with a gold chain and a statue. He died in 
IbO.'j; leaving beliind him .several works which 
are much esteemed. 

Fabkk ii'S (.lohri Albert), one of tlie most 
Ie:iriied and laborious tlieologiaris of his age, was 
born at Leijisie in IGbU. He lost his parents 
when very young, Init was carefnlly brought up 
by hitf guardian, who scut him to (iuedlinbiugh 
.school. In loOi he was a«Iinitted a preaclier, 
and was chosen j>rolessor of elo(pienee at Ilani- 
hnrgh in ir)'.I7. He die<l at llamlmrgli in 1736, 
alter a life spi-m in rollecting and publishing 
valuable n iiiains of the ancients. His principal 
works are: Ihbliotheea Latina, 2 vuls. 4lo. ; 
\ itu Proeli Philosoplii, 4to. ; Co(l(!X Apocryphus 
Novi 'I t;starrien1 i eollectus, 8vo. ; Bibliotheca 
(iia-ca, 14 vols. 4to. A new' edition of this .stu- 
peiidons magazine «)f learning has been publislied 
by Harles. Centuria Fal)ri( ioi iiiu Seriptis cla- 
rorum, tlvo. ; Memoriie 1 lambergenses, 7 voks. 
Hvo. ; Cod(?x I’seiidepigraphiis \'et. Test. 8vo. ; 
Bibliograpliia Anti(juaria, 4to. ; Bibliotheca Kc- 
clesiastiea, fol.; Delectus argiinieiitorum (4 syl- 
labus Scrijitorum, 4to. ; C()ns[)ectus Thesauri 
l.iteraritc Italiag Rvo. ; Salutaris Lux Fvangelii, 
4to. ; Bibliollieca nuMia.- cl infiiiiae Latinilatis, 
7> vols. Bvo. 

Fabbu H’S (William), surnnmed IJildanirs, a 
famous surgeon, was horn near Cologne in l.'iOO. 
He he(jari'(‘ public' physician at Berne, where he 
died in 1G34. His Six Cenluri(?s of Observations 
and Cnre.s were pnhiislied in 1606, 4to.; besides 
wliieh 1)0 wrote on ( iangrene and Spliaeehis ; on 
Burns; (inn Shot Wounds; on Litliotomy, ^c. 
Tlie whole of his works wctc printed in folio, at 
Frankfort, in 1()})2. 

Fa Blue II s (.lohii Cliristiau), a modern ento- 
mologist of till' gre atest eolebrity, was horn in tlie 
ducliy of Slesvviek in 1742. After completing 
his stndie.s, lie went, at the age ivf twenty, to Cpsal 
to attend the' b'ctures of Liniic. Having here 
conceived tlie idt^a of forming an arrangement of 
insects according to the structure of the mouth, 
Jamil- higldy ap[>roved his plan, hut di'cliiied in- 
trodiu iiig it into liis Systtuna Natiira'. See oiir 
artieli! Kntomoi.ooy. I'abrieius now adojited 
the piiifi?ssioii of mrdieine, and took Ins doctor’s 
degm*. Being afterwards ajipointed professor 
of natunil his.lory at Kiel, lie devoted himsi lf en- 
tirely to liis favorite seieiiee ; and ])ublishial, in 
177.'>, his new Svstem of F.ntoiiudogy. Two 
years after lie poinU'd out the classic and generic 
eliaractefs of insects, in a second treati.se ; and in 
1776 publisheil Ins Pliilosopliia Fntoniologiea, 
on the model of tlie Philosopliia Bofaiiica of 
Linmeiis. f rom that period to his ileath Vahri- 
cius industriou'jly employed himself in extending 
his system. His knowledge ot all the braiich('s 
of natural liislory was exti iisivr, and he wrote 
many useful works in tlie ( Jorinan arid Danish 
lamjuagos. He died in UU)7, 

F.ABKre Lands, in ceelesiastieal affairs, those 
formerly given towards rebuilding or repairing 
cathedrds and other eliure.bes; for aiieieiitly al- 
most evr.-y body g:ue more or less, by liis will, 
to the fabric of the parish church where lie 
dwelt. 

FABKOT (Charles Hannibal), one of tlie most 
celeliruted civilians of his time, w as born at Aix 
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in 1681 ; and acquired an extraordinary skill in 
the civil and canon law, and in the belles lettres. 
He published the Basilica*, or Constitutions of 
the Emperors of the East, in Creek and Cutin, 
with learned notes, in 7 vols. folio ; and editions 
of Cedrenus, Nicetas, Anastasius, Bibliothecarius, 
Constantine Manasses, and Ciijas, with learned 
and curious notes. 

FACADE. See EarrM;. 

FACCTOLATO, James, an Italian philolopfisl, 
was born at Torreulia, near Eadna, in 1(382. 
The talent discoveml by him when a boy, caused 
the caidinal Ikirhan^o to j)lace him in the semi- 
nary at i’adna. Here h(^ became, in a few years, 
doctor in theolo<^y, prohissor of this science as 
well as of philosophy, and, finally, prefect of the 
Seminary and director-general of studies, lie de- 
voted llu; greatest attention to reviving the study 
of ancient liteiatnre ; and, for llio ])romotion ot 
tJiis object, h(i undertook a new edition of a dic- 
tionary in seven languages, which was called the 
Calcpin, from the name of its author, the monk 
Anibrosius (’alepiiius. 1 1 is pupil, Eoiccllini, 
assisted him in the undertaking, and the work 
was completed in two vols. fol., between the 
years 171.5 and 10. He now, in e<>mj)any with 
his industrious disciple, conct.'ived tlu.* idea of a 
Latin loxicun, in wdiieh every word, with all its 
signitications, should oe contained, and illus- 
traU^d by examples from die classical writers, 
after thi.^ manner of the dictionary of the Crusca. 
This immense nmlertakiiig occupied them both 
for nearly forty years, and forms (lie standard lexi- 
con of the Latin language. Eacciolato diiioied 
the work, which was almost entirely executed by 
Eorccllini. W ith the same assistant, and some 
others, he superintended a new edition of the 
lexicon of ScliKiVelius, and the Lexicon Curronia- 
nnm of Ni/oli. Ho left also many l/atin dis- 
courses, which are characterized by their (Cicero- 
nian elegance of style, but differ from their 
model by a precise brevity. He also completed 
the History of the Liiiveisity of Padua, wliieb 
had been brought down to 1740 by Pappadopoli. 
He died 1000. 

FACE, //. s., V. a. & u, a. . Fr.yrtrc; Span. 

t'Aciy-CLo i 11 , j ha% ; Port. /«3 ; 

1'ace-i'aimin(. Ital. /hmVf ; Lat. 

E'acf.t', y/rtch'A', from /heio, 

Fa'cixi, y to make, the face 

being the part that makes the distinction or iden- 
titye.’ Minsheu. 'I'he visage or countenance; 
hence general appearance, presence, sight ; al.so 
the surface or outward part of a thing, dis- 
tortion or peculiarity ; and confidence or bold- 
ness of face or character. As a verb neuter, to 
face, is to come with the face toward an object ; 
to carry a false countenance or appearanci^: .is 
an active verb, to meet ie front, oppose or .stand 
opposite to; cover with the oul\v.».<l layir or 
superficies; inve.-t with any covering; opprvse 
with boldness and impudence, or with success 
(as to face dicvn, and face out) : a face-cloth is 
linen cloth placed on the f ice of the dead : face- 
painting, portrait-painting. Facet (Er. faceiu-; 
is a diininuitve of face, a small surface; appli. .1 
particularly to the small snp(<rficies of precitnis 
stones. Face to f;ice is an adverbial expression 
for mutual presence. 
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Honour that is gained and broken upon another, 
hath tlie quickest reflection, like diamonds cut with 
facetB, j,i 

These oflic.os and dignities were but \\\e facittgs and 
fringes of his groatness. Jf'oetou, 

Keep still your former /ace, and mix again 
With tliese lost spirits ; run all their mazes with 
'cm ; 

For such are treasons. Jomon. 

(jrivo me a look, give me 7k face, 

That makes simplicity a grace. Id, 

He looked and saw the face o{ things quite changed, 
The brazen throat of war had ceased to roar ; 

All now was turned to jollity and game, 

'Jo luxury and riot, feast and dance. MilUm 

We trepanned the state, nnd fncrd it dow 

With plots and ]>rojects of our own. Hmlihras. 
You’ll find the thing will not he done 
With ignorance and fare alone. Id. 

The mere farc-puhitrr has little in common with 
(he poet ; hut, like the mere hist : s wliat lie 

sees, and minutely traces every featiin arnl odd mark. 

Shiiftc,d>uri/. 

At the first shock, with blood and powder stained, 
\or heaven, nor sea, their former /lice retaiin d ; 

Fury and art produce efFi'cts so strange. 

They trouble nature, and her visuve change. 

WnUart’. 

When men have the heart to ilo a very hail thing, 
they seldom want the face to bear it out. 'I'illolson, 
Jove cannot fear; then tell me to my fare, 

'rhat I of all the gods am h'ast in grace. 

Drtfdt'His Iliad. 

I’ll fare 

This tempest, and deserve the name of king. 

Ihijdcn. 

Kicked out, we set the best face un’t we could. 

Id. VirijiL 

Face about, man ; a soldier, and afraid of ilic 
enemy? /</. 

Hail and farewell tiu y •'b'.nitcd thrice amain, 

'riiricc facing to the left, and ihi'iice iht'y turned again. 

‘ Id. 

(icorgioiie, the cotemporary of Titian, excelled in 
portraits of faccfniintinif. Id. Duficsnoi/. 

You, says the judge to the wolf, have the fare to 
chal enge that which you never lost ; ami you, says 
1 m! to the fox, have the confidence to deny that which 
you have stolen. L' Kstramje. 

Let any one, even below iho .skill of an astrologer, 
behold the turn of faces he meets as .>oon as ho jiasses 
Cheapside Conduit, and you si*e a deep attention ;anl 
a certain unthinking sharpness in every countenance. 

Tatlcr. 

From beauty still to beauty ranging 
In every face I found a dart. 

A ddison^M Speclator, 

'•'ti.’ii it came to the count to speak, old Fact 
sc it ircd him in the face, after his plain downright 
way, that the count was struck dumb. 

Id. Count Tariff. 

Wo get intelligence of the force of the rnemy, and 
cast about for a sufheient number of troops to face 
the enemy in the field of battle. Id. On the War. 

This w'ould produce anew yiici? of things in Europe. 

Id. 

The fortification of Solcurrc is faced with marble. 

Id. 

Because he walked against hiii will. 

He faced men down that ho stood still. Pnor. 

Where your old bank is hollow, face it with the first 
spit of earth that you dig out of the ditch. 

Mortimer^s Husbandry. 
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Seizod and tied down to judge, how wretched 1 ! 
Who can’t be silent, and who will not lye ; 

To laugh, were want of goodness and of grace ; 

And to bo grave, exccuds all power of face. 

The tomple is described square, and the four fronts 
with open gates, facing the different quarters of the 
world. Id. 

Thoy are as loth to see the fires kindled in Smiths 
field as his lordship ; and, at least, as ready to /acc 
them under a popish persecution. Swift, 

Tho f<Ke cloth too is of great antiquity. — Mr. Strutt 
tells us, that after the closing tho eyes, *xc., a linen 
cloth was put orcr the face of the deceased.— Thus 
wo arc told, that Henry the Fourth, in his last illness 
seeming to be dead, his chamberlain covered his face 
witli a linen cloth. English ^ilra, p^ 105. 

lirand*a Popular Antiquities. 

Face coinprohciids all tliat part of the head 
which is not covered with the hair. The human 
face is called tlie imap;e of the soul, as being tlie 
scat of the principal organs of sense, and the 
[)Iace where the ideas, passions, e^notions, &c., 
ar(^ chiefly set to view. It shows also the sex, 
age, feinperainerit, health, disease, &c. As the 
iud(‘x of the passions, habits, \^e,, of the person, 
it becomes the subject of physiognomy. See 

IhlYSlOCXOMY. 

Face of the Measuues, in mining, is that 
part of a mine boinuhnl by the lengtli-way or 
principal vertical joints, or natural cracks of the 
measures. In (roal mine's, lh(>se principal joints 
are called slim* hack, or lace joints, arid are 
generally parallel to eat'h other; llie lesser joints, 
which cross the sliues almost at right angles, are 
called end-joints or cnttt'rs. 

To Face, in the military art, a wor<l of com- 
mand intimating to turn about: thus, face to the 
right, is turn u|)on tlie left heel, a quarter roiiml 
to till’ right; and, fare to the left, is to turn upon 
the right heel a tpiarter round to the left. 

FACFTfDllS, ^ Vr, facet ieux ; Lat. 

FACE'riorsj.Y, Iftu'ttitHy from J'uceiut’, 

I'ace'itousness, s. \ jok(?s. .locular; lively; 

Fac.fte'ly, r/(/e. i witty; cheerful; faeete 

F A c ivj f/ n kss, Ti . s . J and facet ions seem both 

to have been used in this sense formerly. 

Parables — work upon the alfections, and breed de- 
light of hearing, by reason of that furetness and w'itti- 
ness. Hales. 

If there he any kind of faeetUmsnvss innocent and 
roasonahle, conformable to gooil manners, Paul 
did not intend to discounienaucu or prohibit that kind. 

^ Harrow. 

The eyes arc tho chief seats of love, as Ijcrnutius 
hath faeetely expressed. Hurton. 

Socrates, infonned of some derogating speeches used 
of nim bclnud his back, made this facetious reply, liCt 
him beat me too when I am absent. 

Government of ifte Tongue. 

My facctuma friend, D r, I would wish also to 

be a partaker ; not to <ligost his spleen, for that he 
laughs off, but to digest his last night’s wine at the 
last field-day of tho (Irochallan corps. Bums. 

’Tis pitiful 

To court a grin, when you should woo a soul ; 

To break a jest, when pity would inspire 

Pathetic exhortation ; and to’ adviross 

Tho skittish fancy with tales. 

When sent wi»h God’s < •■mmissiou .o the heart ! 

So did not Paul. Coupe r. 


Our word* jealousies contains all tlic vowels, though 
three of them only w<‘ro necessary : iievertlicless in 
the two words abstemiously and facetiously the vow els 
exist all of them in their usual order, and are pro- 
nounced in their usual manner. Darwin. 

And without turning his facetiem hcad^ 

Over his shoulder with a flacchant air. 

Presented the o’erflowing cup, and said, 

' Talking’s dry work, I have no time to spare.* 

Byron. 

FACIES lliPPocuATiCA, the asp{'ct of u dying 
man, as tlescrihed by Hippocrates, and so nainoil 
by later physicians, who have miule similai ob^ 
servations : it is when tin* nostrils are shai*)), tin; 
eyes hollow, tlu'. h'uiples low, llu' tips td’ tlu* vuei 
Contracted and cold, the forehead dry ami wriiikb d, 
and the complexion yvale or l.vid. See Mfdj- 
CINE. The Hij)poeralic face is elnefly observed 
towards llie period of phthises and other con- 
sumptions, and is held a sure prognostic of di-atli. 
FAX'lLE, (/((j. Fr. fmik, faci/ite / 

FaXilely, m/t;. § %\yiXn. faeUidiul : Itab 

Facii/itate, u. a. ^^f'acUita ; Lat. facilis, 
Faci ijta'tion, Ji. s.y facilUas, from /heie, to 
pAciEhTY. J do. Easy, pliant, flex- 

ible : to facilitate is to make easy; make free 
from diflieulty or obstruction. 

l*icty could not he divertoii from this to a more 
commodious business by any motives of profit or fa- 
tidity. Raleigh. 

Choice of the likeliest and best prepared metal for 
the version will faeilitate the work; Bacon. 

A war upon the Turks is more worthy thrut upon 
any other Gentiles, both in point of religion and iu 
point of lionour ; ihougli facility and hope of success 
might invite some other choice. Id. 

Facility is worse than bribery ; for bribes come now 
and then : but if opportunity or idle respect lead a 
man, he shall never be, without them. Id. 

1 meant she should be courteous, facile, sweet. 
Hating iliat solemn vice of gi-ealness, pride, 

T meant eacli softest virtue there should meet. 

Fit in that softer bosom to reside. Ben Jonsoti. 

The one lllilght he as faeilcly impctrale as the other. 

Ld. Herbert. 

Facility of yielding to a sin, or wooing it with a 
voluntary suit, is a higher stair of evil. 

Bp. Hall's Contemplations. 
They renewed their assault two or three days toge- 
ther, and planted cannon to facilitate their passage, 
which did little hurt ; but they still lost many men in 
the attempt. Clarendon. 

The facile gates of Kell too slightly barred. 

Milton. 

Raphael now, to Adam’s doubt proposed. 
Benevolent and facile, thus replyed. Id. 

Too facile then, thou didst not mucli gainsay ; 

Nay, didst permit, approve, and fair disi* Id, 

By dividing it into parts so distinct, the order in 
which they shall find each disposed, will render tho 
work facile and delightful. Evelyn^ Kalendar. 

To confine tho imagination is as facile a perform- 
ance as tho Gothhara’s design of hedging in tho 
cuckoo. GlantnUe. 

Yet reason saith, reason should have ability 
To bold these w'orldly things in such proportion. 

As let them come or go with even ftuiility. Sidney. 

Though perspective cannot be called a certain rule, 
of picture, yet it is a great succour and relief to art, 
and facilitates the means of execution. 

Drydens Vufresnoy. 
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They who have studied have not only learned many 
excellent things, but also have acquired a great faci- 
lity of profiting themselves by reading good authors. 

Id, 

^Tis a great error to take facility for good nature j 
tenderness without discretion, is no bettor than a mure 
pardonable folly. UKstranye, 

The facility which we get of doing things, by a cus- 
tom of cluing, makes tliein often pass in us without 
our notice. Locke, 

He opens and yields himself to the man of business 
with ditiiculty and reluctancy ; but oilers himself to 
the visits of a friend with facility ^ and all the meet- 
ing readiness of appetite and desire. South, 

This may at first seem pcr|)lcxed with many dilU- 
culties, yet many things may he suggested to make it 
more facile and commodious. Wilkins. 

Some men are of that facile temper, that they arc 
wrought upon by every object they converse wdth, 
whom any affectionate discourse, or serious sermon, 
or any notable accident, shall put into a fit of religion, 
which yet usually lasts no longer than till somewhat 
else comes in (heir way. Culainy. 

What producelh a duo quantity of animal spirits, 
necessarily facilitates the animal and natural motions. 

Arhuthnot on Diet. 

A war on the side «f Italy would cause a gn at 
diversion of the Frencli forces, and facilitate the pro- 
gress of our arms in Spain. Swift. 

Science, though perhaps the nurseling of interest, 
was the daughter of curiosity : for who can believe 
that they who first watched the course of the stars, 
foresaw the use of their discoveries to the facilitation 
of commerce, or the mensuration of time ? 

Johnson, Rambler. 

FACING, Facade, or UeviiU.indiit, in forti- 
fication, is a strong wall of masonry, or other 
binding, built on the outside of the ramjtart and 
parapet, to prevent tin; soil of which tliey are 
composed giving way. ^Vhen the revetement of 
a rampart goes <pjite up to the top, four feet of 
the upper part is a vertitial wall of three feet 
thick, with a square stone at the lop of it, pro- 
jecting about live or six inches, and a circular 
one below, or where the slope begins, of ciglit or 
ten inches diamelcT. When the facing is carricfl 
up as high as the soles of the embrasures, it is 
called a whole revetement ; hut, wh(*n coiitined to 
tlie ditch only, it is termed a half-revelement. 
These must depend on the nature of the soil, 
the facility of obtaining materials, the lime that 
can he bestowed, the importance of the post, ike. 
Where difliculties occur, as also in temporary 
works, the facings are made with turf; in which 
case they are said to he gazoned. 

FACIN'OROUS, (idj. \ /di. Jacinuy’y fichforis, 
from faciOf to do, use<i*both in a good .u.d had 
sense for great actions, but more commonly the 
latter. Extreme: extremely had, or wicked. 

Tig gtrango, 'tis very strange, that is ibn brief and 
tedious of it , and hc*8 of a mo^t facinoroua spirit that 
will not acknowh'dge it. Shahspeure. 

F^ACT, n. s. ¥r.fatt; Lat. from /i/rw, 
faciuiy to do. A thing or effect accotnplished ; 
reality, as opposed to fiction or speculation; 
action ; deed. 

In matter of jiucl they say there is some credit to 
be given to the testimony of man ; hut not in matter 
of opinion and judgment : we. tee the contrary both 
acknowledged and universally practised all throughout 
the world. Hooker, 
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As men arc not to mistake the causes of these ope- 
rations, so much less are they to mistake the fact or 
elfect, and rashly to take that for done which is not 
done. Bacon. 

Those effects which are wrought by the percu.ssiuu 
of the sense, and by things in fact, are produced like- 
wise in some degree by the imagination : therefore if 
a man see another eat sour or acid things, which set 
the teeth on edge, that object tainteth the imagination. 

Bacon*s Natural History, 

I see the Levites, not long since, drawing their 
swords for God and Moses, against the rest of [.sracl ; 
and that fact wins them both praise and blessing. 

Bp. Hall's Contemplations, 

Unhappy man I to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children's cause : 
Howe'er the doubtful fact is understood, 

’Tis love of honour and his country's good ; 

The consul, not the father, sheds the blood. 

JJryden, 

Matter of fact breaks out and blazes witli too grc;tt 
an evidence to be denied. South's Serf/ams. 

Manifold sins, though in speculation they may ho 
separable from war, in reality and fact never fail to 
attend it. Smalridge, 

If this were true in fact, I do not sec any colour 
for such a conclusion. Addison on the Werr. 

It is a point of fact on which every English gentle- 
man will determine for himself. Junius. 

The /i/c/it which inspired writers relate are no less 
instructive than the doctrines which they teach. 

Ro bt rtsan's Serm ons . 

It may seem strange, that horror of any kind sliouhl 
give pleasure, but the fact is certain. Why do 
people run to see battles, executions, and shipwrecks '{ 

Beattie. 

FAC'TION, n. s, Vr. /ttclion ; Itul. /J/f- 

Fac'i fON AiiY, tiuue ; l/dL Jaclio^ fac- 

Fac'tionist, ytioriis, from faeio, fac^ 

Fac/tioi s, iulj. ( lusy to miiko, or do. A 

F.-»( 'rioi .SLY, I public, or busy party: 

F.Ac'TtorsNi.ss, n. s. J lionce tumult ; discord; 
di.sscnsioii: fuctionary and lactionistarc old words 
for the promoters of lactioii or discord. 

Hyone of Simon’s faction murders were cummitted. 

Shakspeave. Mac, 

The queen is valued thirty tlioiisand strong ; 

If she hath time to breathe, be well assured 
Her faction will be full as strong as ours. 

Shakspeare, 

He has been known to commit outrages. 

And clu-rish fictions. Id. Timon. 

Pr'ylhee, fellow, x-eincmber my name is Mcnenius ; 
always yttc/jonarry of the party of your general. 

Id. Coriolanus, 

He is a traitor; lead him to the Tower, 

And crop away that factious pate of his. 

Shakspeare. 

Be factious for redress of all these griefs. Id, 
There be that can pack the cards, and yet cannot 
play well : so there are some that arc good in can- 
vasses and factions, that are otherwise weak men. 

Lord Bacon, 

By the weight of rea.son I should counterpoise the 
overbalancing of smy fa,:tions. King Charles, 

Factious tumults overbore the freedom and honour 
of the two houses. Id, 

I intended not only to oblige my friends, but mine 
enemies also : exceeding even the desires of tho.se thc'tt 
yrcTC factiously discontented. Id, 

God and Moses knew how to distinguish betwixt 
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the heads of the faction and the train ; though neither 
be faultless, yet one is plagued, the other forgiven. 

Bp. HalVx Contemplations. 

By some needful act, to put a present restraint upon 
the wild and lawless courses of all their factious com- 
binations abroad, and enterprises of this kind. 

Bp. Hall. 

Some busy fuctionists of the meaner sort. Id. 

They remained at Newbury in gre&t faction among 
themselves. Clarendon. 

Gray-headcd men and grave, with warriors mixed. 
Assemble ; and harangues are heard ; hut soon 
In factiou.i opposition. Milton*s Paradise Lost. 

How from dissensions in opinion do violent factions 
and feuds rage ! Barrow, 

Avoid the politic, the factious (oo\ , 

The busy, buzzing, talking, hardened knave. 

Otway. 

Why these factious quarrels, controversies, and 
battles amongst themselves, when they were all 
united in the same design ? IJryden. 

It is thus with all those, who, attending only to the 
shell and husk of history, think they are waging war 
with iutolerenco, pride, and cruelty, \vhil.5t, under 
color of abhorring the ill principles of antiquated 
parties, they arc authorising and feeding the same 
odious vices in different factions, and perhaps in 
worse, Burke. 

If all the world joined with them in a full cry 
against rebellion, and were as hotly influenced against 
the whole theory and enjoyment of freedom, as those 
who are the most factious for servitude, it could not 
in my opinion answer any one end whatsoever in this 
contest. Id. 

Come thou, whose love unlimited, sincere, 

Sor faction cools, nor injury destroys; 

Who Icnd’st to Misery's moans a pitying ear. 

And feel'st with ecstasy another’s joys. 

Beattie. 

Factiont, in antiquity, a name given to the 
{lifterent companies of combatants in the circus. 
Tliey were four; viz. the wMiite, the red, the green, 
and tlie blue ; to w hich Domitian added another 
of purple color. They were so denominated from 
the color of the liveries they wore ; and w’ere 
dedicated, acconling to M. Aur. Cassiodorus, to 
the four seasons of the year; the green being con- 
secrated to s])ring, the red to summtT, the white 
to autumn, and the blue to winter. It appears 
from ancient inscriptions, that each faction Imd 
its proeuraters and ])liysiciaii ; and, from history, 
that party rage ran so high among them, that, in 
a dissension between two factions, in the time of 
Justinian, almost 40,000 men lost their lives in 
the quarrel. 

FACTITIOUS, adj. Lat. fiictifius, from fcich, 
to make. See Faction. Made by art. 

In the making and distilling of soap, by one degree 
of fire the salt, the water, and the oil or grease, 
whereof that factitious concrete is made up, being 
boiled up together, are easily brought to co-operatc. 

Boyle. 

Hardness wherein some stones exceed all other 
bodies, and among them the adamant, all other stones 
being exalted to that degree that art in vain %n- 
dcavours to counterfeit it ; the factitious stones of 
chyniists, in imitation, being easily detected by an 
ordinary lapidist. Ray on the Creation, 

Hence the diamond reflects half as much more 
light as a factitious gct.^ in similar circumstances ; to 
which must he added i' l great transparency, and the 
excellent polish it U capable of. Darwin. 


FACTOR, n. Fr, factcur ; I.at. factors 
F 4CTOBAOE, S (^i\ fcicio ). Oiie who does 

Factory. J business for another; an 
agent : factorage is his commission, or charge, 
for the business done. A factory is a house of 
business; a place where any thing is made; and 
figuratively, but more commonly, the collective 
body of merchants in a given place. 

Take on you the chargo 
And kingly government of this your land ; 

Not as protector, steward, substitute. 

Or lowly factor for another's gain. 

Shakspeare. Richard HI, 
The senators alone of this great world, 

Cliiei factors for the gods. 

Id. Antony and Cleopatra. 

We agreed that I should send up an English /ac^or, 
that whatsoever the island could yield should be de- 
livered at a reasonable rate. Raleiplds Apology. 

The Scots had good intelligence, having soma fac- 
tors doubtless at this mart, albeit they did not openly 
trade. Hayward, 

Forced into exile from his rightful throne. 

He made all countries where he came his own ; 

And viewing monarch's secret arts of sway, 

A royal factor for their kingdoms lay. Drydcti. 
Vile arts and restless endeavours are used by some 
sly and venomous factors fur the old republican 
cause. South. 

Asleep and naked as an Indian lay. 

An honest factor stole a gem away : 

He pledged to the knight ; the knight had wit. 

So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit.Fop^. 

And, disclaiming all regard 
For mercy, and the common rights of man, 

BvkWd factories with blood, conducting trade 
At the sword's point, and dyeing the white robe 
Of innocent commercial Justice red. Cowper. 

* In the road of commerce,* said he, * you will be 
sure, by diligence and assiduity, though you have no 
capital, of so far succeeding as to be employed as a 
factor. Pranhlin. 

The factorage or wages, called also commission, is 
different at different places, and for different voyages ; 
ut a medium it may be fixed at about three per cent, 
of the value of the goods bought, beside the charge 
of package, which is paid over and above. When 
factors make themselves answerable for the debts of 
those persons with whom they dt?al, the charges of 
commission or factorage are, of course, enhanced* 

Dr. A. Rees. 

Factors are employed by merchants residing 
at other places, to buy or sell goods, negociate 
bills, &c., on their account; and are entitled to a 
certain allowance for their trouble. A supercargo 
differs from a factor in this : the business of the 
former is limited to the care of a particular 
cargo; he goes along with it, and generally 
returns when his business is coinpUlf^d ^ the lat- 
ter has a fixed residence, and exectl|es commis- 
sions for different merchants. A factor's power 
is either absolute or limited. Tliougli entrusted 
with ample discretionary powers, he is not war- 
ranted to take unreasonable or unusual measures, 
or do any thing contrary to his employer's 
interest ; but it is incumbent on the employer, if 
he challenge his proceedings, to prove that he 
could hav(* done better, and was guilty of wilful 
mismanagement. When a factor’s power is 
limited, he must adhere strictly to his orders. 
If he exceed his power, though with a view to 
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his employer’s interest, he is liable for the coii> 
sequence. For example, if he R:ives credit when 
not empowered, or long credit if not empowered, 
for the sake of a better price, and the buyer 
proves insolvent, he is liable for the debt. A 
lactor has no power to give credit unless author- 
ised : but if the goods consigned be generally 
sold on credit at the place of consignation, the 
factor will be vindicated for selling at the usual 
credit, utiless expressly restricted. Although 
opinion will never justify the factor for departing 
from orders, necessity sometimes will. If he be 
limited not to sell goods under a certain price, 
and the goods be perisliable, and not in a situa- 
tion for being kept, he may sell them, to prevent 
their destruction, even under the price limited. 
A factor is never warranted to deal on trust, ex- 
cept with persons in good credit at the time. If 
the employer challenge the debtors, it is incum- 
bent on him to prove that their bad circumstances 
were known at the time of sale ; and the factor 
will be vindicated, if he trusted them at the same 
time for goods of his own. If the lactor sell his 
employer’s goods on trust, and, after the day of 
payment is elapsed, receive payment from the 
purchaser for a debt of his own, he becomes 
liable, in equity for the debt. In case of bank- 
ruptcy, the factor ought immediately to lay 
attachments, and advise his tanployers ; and he 
cannot withdraw his attachments, nor (compound 
debts without onlers. If a factor sells goods 
belonging to different merchants to the same 
person, and the buyer proves insolvent, they shall 
bear the loss in equal proportions; and, if the 
buyer has paid part before his insolvency, with* 
out .specifying for which, the payment ought to 
be distributed in equal proportions ; but, if the 
days of payment be fixed, and part of the debts 
only due, the payment ought to be applietl, in 
the first place, to such debt^ as were due. If he 
makes a wrong entry at the custom-house, and 
the goods be seized in coriseriuence thereof, he 
must bear the loss, unless the error be occasioned 
by a mistake in the invoice, or letter of advice. 
The owner bears the loss of goods seized, when 
attempted to be smuggled by his orders : but the 
factor complying with an unlawful order, is liable 
in such penalties as the laws exact. If a factor 
saves the duty of goods due to a foreign prince, 
he shall have the benefit; for, if detected, he 
bears the loss. If a factor sells goods bought by 
his employer’s orders for Ids own advantage, the 
ei^ypiloyer may recover the benefit, and the factor 
shall be amerced for the same. If factor 
receives bad money in payment, he bears the 
loss ; but if the value of the money be lessened 
by the government, the employer bears the loss. 

A factor is not liable for goods spoiled, robbed, 
or destroyed by fire. If a fact<»r receives coun- 
terfeit jewels from his oiriploy-'r, an<I sells them, 
the employer is liable to indemnify him for any 
{lenalties he mny incur. If a factor be ordiTcd 
to make insurance, and neglect it, and the sub- 
ject be lost, he is liable to make it good, provid- 
ing he had effects in his hands. If a factor 
buys goods for hi v employer, Ins bargain shall 
be binding on the employer. Factors having 
obtained a profit for their employers, ought to be 
very cautious how they dispose of it ; for if they 
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act without commi.ss!on, they are responsible: 
and even in the case of a merchant remitting 
goods to his factor, and some time after drawing 
a bill on him, which the factor, having effects in 
his hands, is supposed to accept, if the merchant 
fails, the goods are seized in the factor’s hands, ^ 
for behoof of the creditors, and the factor, it has 
been thought, mu.st answer the bill notwithstand- 
ing, and only rank as a creditor for the sum, 
which, by his acceptance of the bill, he was 
obliged to pay. In case of a factor’s insolvency, 
the owner may reclaim his goods ; and, if tli(;y 
be sold on trusl, the owner (and not the factor’s 
creditors) shall recover payment of the debts. 
The above is principally applicable to factors 
residing abroad, and acting for merchants, or to 
supercargoes going a voyage to dispose? of a 
cargo, and afterwards returning with another to 
their employers ; but it is likewise the practice 
of merchants of the greatest cicflit in the com- 
mercial world, to act mutually as factors for each 
other. The business thus executed is called 
commission-business, and is generally desirable 
by all merchants, provided they have always 
elfects in their custoily, as a security for .such 
matters as they transact, for the account of others. 
Those who trade extensively in this manner, 
have current as well as (:()mmi.ssion accounts, 
constantly between tliem ; and draw on, remit to, 
and s«*nd commissions to ixu?h other, only by the 
intercourse of letters, wliicli, among men of 
honor, are as obligatory and authoritative a.s all 
the bonds and ties of law. 

Factor ACE, the allowance given to factors 
by the merchant who employs them ; called also 
coiimii.ssion. A factor’s commission in Britain 
on most kinds of goods is 2.^- per cent. : on lead 
and some other articles, 2 per cent. In some 
places it is customary for the factors to insure 
debts for an additional allowance, and in that 
ca.se they are accountable fur the debt wlicn the 
usual term of credit is expired. Factorage on 
goods is sometimes charged at a certain rate per 
cask, or other package, measure, or weight, 
e.specially when the factor is only employed to 
receive or deliver them. 

FACTOTUM, 71. X. T,at. fac totuni. It is 
used likewise in burlesque French. A servant 
employed alike in all kinds of business : as 
Scrub in the Stratagem. 

Factotum here. Sir. Ben Jonson* 

FA'CTU RE, 11. s, French. The act or man- 
ner of making any thing. 

There is no duubt hut that the fuctnre or framing, 
is a.s full of (lilfcrence as the outward [parts.] 

Bacon, 

FACUL/1% f/itin, from fax, a torch, in astro- 
nomy, a name given by Scheiner and others, to 
certain bright spots on the sun’s di.se, that ap- 
pear more lucid than the rest of his body, 
lievelius aflirms, that on July 20tb, 1034 , he 
observed a facula, whose breadth was cimul to 
one-third of the sun’s diameter. Rircher, Seneiuer, 
and others, represent the sun’s body a.s full of 
these faculi3c, which they suppose to be volcanoes ; 
and others contend that the maculaj change into 
faculie before they disappear. But Huygens and 
others of the latest and best observers, finding 
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that the best telescope# discover nothing of the 
matter, agree entirely to explode the phenomena 
of and attribute the cause of these 

appearances to the tremulous agitation of the 
vapors near our earth. Dr. Hutton concludes 
that ‘thefaculae are not eructations of fire and 
Hame, but refractions of the sun’s rays in the 
rarer exlialations, which, being condensed, seem 
to exhibit a light greater than that of the sun.' 
FACULTY, 71. 5. VT,facullt ; Ital.^«co/^«; 
faculdad ; UiU facultas^ from /tfcio, to do. 
The power of doing any thing mechanical or 
mental: hence skill; dexterity; excellence; 
quality ; power ; authority or privilege : a com- 
pany of skilful or eminent men in any of the 
professions. 

There is no kind of faculty or power in man» or any 
creature, which can rightly perforin the functions al- 
lotted to it without perpetual aid and concurrence of 
tliat supremo cause of all things. Hooker, 

Law bath set down to what persons, in what causes* 
with what circumstances, almost every faculty or fa- 
vour shall be granted. Id, 

I’m traduced by tongues which neither know 
My faculties nor person, yet will bo 
The chronicles of my doing. 

Shakspeare, Henry VIII, 
This Duncan 

Hath born facultien so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels. Id, Macbeth, 

lie had none of those faculties^ which tho other 
had, of reconciling men to him. Clarendon, 

I understand in the prime end 
Of nature, her the inferior ; in the mind 
And inward faculties, which most excel. 

Milton, 

Orators may grieve ; for in their sides. 

Rather than heads, ilxcix faculty abides. 

Denham, 

He, which hath given no man his faculties and graces 
for himself, nor put light into the sun, moon, stars, 
for their own use, hath stored no parcel of earth with 
a purpose of private reservation. Bp, Hall. 

Our author found out raonarchial absolute power 
in that tex; the had an exceeding ^ooi\ faculty to find 
it himself where ho could not show it to others. 

, Locke, 

Wo shall then use our understanding right, when 
we entertain all objects in tliat way and proportion, 
that they arc suited to our faexUdes, Id, 

Many arc ignorant of mathematical truths, not out 
of any imperfection of their faculties, or uncertainty 
in tho things themselves, but for want of application 
in acquiring, examining, and by due ways comparing 
those ideas. Id. 

Reason in man supplies tho defect of other /ocul* 
ties wherein we are inferior to beasts, and what wo 
cannot compass by force we bring about by stratagem. 

VEstrange, 

A power of command there is without all question, 
though there be some doubt in yihsA faculty this com- 
mand doth principally reside, whether in the will or 
the understanding. Bramhall against Hobbes, 

Sure it is u pitiful pretence to ingenuity that can be 
thus kept up, there being little need of any other /a- 
culty but memory, to bo able to cap texts. 

Oaoernment of the Tongue, 
The fifth mechanical faculty is the wedge used in 
cleaving wood. Wilkins, 

Nature its mother, habit is lt^’ nurse ; 

Wit, epirit, faculties, but make it worse ; 
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Reason itself but gives it edge and power. 

As heaven's blessed beam turns vinegar more sour. 

Pape*i Essay an Man, 

He had an excellent faculty in preaching if ho 
were not too refined. Swift, 

Neither did our Saviour think it necessary to ex- 
plain to us the nature of God* because it would bo im- 
possible, without bestowing on us olhor f acuities than 
we possess at present. Id, 

The wretched condition, weakness* and disorder of 
the faculties which I must employ in my inquiries^ 
increase my apprehensions ; and the impossibility of 
amending or correcting those faculties, reduces me al- 
most to despair, and makes mo resolved to perish oa 
the barren rock on which 1 am at present* rather than 
venture myself upon that boundless ocean which runs 
out into immensity. Hume, On Human Nature, 
Called thee into being when thou wast not ; gave 
thee these reasoning and reflecting faculties, which 
thou art now employing in searching out the end and 
happiness of thy nature. Mason, 

FADE, V. 71, & V. a. Goth, furda Isl. and 
Swed. /off! ; Erse,^i^/ ; Arabic, ; from Fr. 
fade, weak, insipid, says Dr. .lohnson; but Mr. 
Todd derives it with more probability, from Lai. 
uadx), Gr. padta to move, the primary meaning of 
fade being to disappear quickly. To vanish ; 
disappear rapidly; languish ; change to a weaker 
color; wither; lose vigor or beauty; die away. 
Our older writers use it as an active verb for to 
wear away ; reduce. 

Ye shall be as an oak whose loaf fadeth, and as a 
garden that hath no water. Isaiah i. 30. 

The glorious beauty on the head of tho fat valley 
shall be ufadiTtg flower. fd. xxviii. 4. 

Whose flowring pride, so fading and so fickle. 
Short Time shall soon cut down with his consuming 
sickle. Spcnscr^s Faerie Queene, 

This is a man, old, wrinkU'd, faded, withered j 
And not a maiden, as thou sayest he is. 

Shakspeare, 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years. 

Addison, 

The greenness of a leaf ought to pass for apparent, 
because, »oon fading into a ytdlow, it scarce lasts at 
all, in comparison with the greenness of an emerald. 

Boyle 071 Colours, 

His palms, tho' under weights they did not stamU 
Still thrived ; no Winter could his laurels /adr. 

Uryden. 

The pictures drawn in our nunds are laid in fading 
colours, and, if nut soinelimes refreshed, vanish and 
disappear. Locke, 

Where cither through the temper of the body, or 
some other default, the memory is very weak, ideas 
in the mind quickly fade. Id, 

The spots in this stone are of tho same colour 
throughout* oven to the very edges ; there being an 
immediate transition from white to black* and the 
colours not fading or declining gradually. 

Woodward, 

Restless anxiety, forlorn despair. 

And all the/rttf<?d family of care. 

Garth*s Dispensary. 

Narcissus' change to the vain virgin shows, 

Who trusts to beauty, trusts tho fading rose. 

Gay, 

The garlands fade, the vows arc worn away ; 

So dies her love, and so my hopes decay. Pope, 

— Hence plastic nature, as oblivion whelms 
Her faditig forms* rcpeoples all her realms ; 
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Soft joys disport on purple pluinos unfurled^ 

And love and beauty rule the willing world. 

Darwin, 

** Yet 8uch the destiny of all on earth : 

So flourishes and fades majestic man. 

Pair is the bud his vernal morn brings forth. 

And fostering gales awhile the nursling fan.'* 

Beattie. 

Then let the w'inds howl on ! their harmony 
Shall henceforth be iny music, and the night 
The sound shall ioinpcr with the owlet's cry. 

As I now hear them, in x\\q fading light 
Dim o'er the bird of darkness* native site. Byron, 
FADGE, V. n. Sax. ^epejan ; Gtirm. fugen; 
from Gotli. fagks, fit, accommodated. To suit; 
fit; succeed. Obsolete. 

How will this fadgel my master loves her dearly. 
And I, poor monster, fond as much on him ; 

And she, mistaken, seems to doat on me. 

Sluihspeare, 

When they thrived they never fadjed. 

But only by the ears engaged ; 

Like dogs that snarl about a bone, 

And play together when they've none. 

Hudihras, 

The fox hath a fetch ; and when he saw it would 
not fudge, nway goes he presently. V Estrange, 
F/ECES, in medicine. See Excremi.nts. Al- 
chemists, who searched every where for the secret 
of making gold, operated greatly on tlui fieees 
of men and other animals ; but philosophical 
chemistry has acquired no knowledge from all 
these alchemical labors, llomberg particularly 
analysed and examined human fa'ces, to satisfy 
an alchemical yiroject of one of his friends, who 
retended that from this matter a white oil could 
e obtained, without smell, and capable of fixing 
mercury into silver. The oil was found, but 
mercury was not fixed by it. llomberg’s labors 
were not, however, useless, as he has related his 
experiments in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences. 

The following is the result of a careful analy- 
sis of human fveccs by Berzelius in 180G: — 


Water ..... 73-3 

Vegetable and animal undigested residue 7-() 

Bile 0-9 

Albumen . . . .0-9 

Extractive matter . . . . .2*7 

C^arbonat of soda . . . . .0-9 

Muriatofsoda 0-1 

Sulphat of soda . . . .. . 0*0.> 

Ammon, phosphat of magnesia . . U-05 

Phusphat of lime . . , . .0*1 

Slimy matter, consisting of resin ox bile, 
peculiar animal matter, and insoluble 
residue ...... 14*0 


1000 


FA'CULENT, abounding with fieces. The 
blood and other humors 'arc said to be fieculent, 
when without that purity which is necessary to 
health. 

FAENZA. a city and bishop's see of the ec- 
clesiastical state, in Roinagna, anciently known 
by the name of Ealcntia, and noted in modern 
times for its pottery wares. Hence tlio French 
give to all fine stone ware the name of Fayence. 


It has several fine churches with good paintings 
and a cathedral standing in a noble square. 
Faeriza was ravaged by the Goths in the sixth 
century, and by the Germans in the thirteenth. 
It fell afterwards into the hands of the Venetians, 
the Bolognese, and finally of the pope. Its in- 
habitants carry on the manufacture of linen ex- 
tensively. It is twenty miles south-west of Ra- 
venna. 

FAERNUS (Gabriel), a native of Cremona in 
Italy, was an excellent Latin poet and critic of 
the sixteenth century, lie was skilled in all 
parts of polite literature ; and pope Pius IV. par- 
ticularly patronised him. He was the author of 
several J^atin elegies ; of 100 Latin fables, se- 
lected from the ancients, written in iambic verse; 
and of several pieces of criticism, 'as Censiira 
Flmend.'itionum lavianarum, .De MetrisComicis, 
&c. He was remarkably happy in decyphering 
MSS., and restoring ancient authors to their ]>u- 
rity: betook such pains with Terence in pari i- 
lar, that Bentley has adopted all hi.s notes in the 
edition he gave of that writer. He died at Romo 
in 1.561. Thuamis chp.rges him with suppressing 
the then unknown fables of Plueilrus, for fear of 
lessening the value of his own T.atiii fables, 
wrilUni in imitation of /Esop. M. Perrault, 
however, who translated Eaernus’s fables into 
French, has defended him from this imputation, 
by affirming that the first MS. of Phiedriis’s 
fables, found in the dust of an old library, was 
not discovered till about thirty years after Faer- 
nus’s death. 

FAG, V. //., V. a. & n. Lat. faligo ; Goth. 
ficckuf to be weary, or to diminish. To grow 
weary or tired; to outrival; beat: a fag is a 
drudge ; a school-slave. 

Creighton with-holil lii.s forro 'till the Italian begun 
to fag. and then brought him to the ground. 

Mackenzie's Lives, 

The duke of Dorset was my ftig at Harrow, and 1 
was not a very hard taskmaster. 

Lord Byron, quoted by Captain Medtvin. 

EACiAN'S (St.), a small town and parish of 
(Jlamorganshi re, South Wales, and having a cas- 
tellated mansion built in a comparatively modern 
style -of architecture. Here a sanguinary on- 
gagement took place in May 1640, between the 
royalists and repuhlicans, in which, after a mo- 
mentary advantage, the former were entirely 
routed, and left 3000 slain. According to the 
Welsh chronicle, St. Fagan came from Rome to 
Britain about the year 1 80, being sent by pope 
Eleulherius to convert the inhabitants to Chris- 
tianity. It is three miles from Cardiff, and l63 
from London. 

FAGARA, iron-wood, a genus of the mo- 
nogynia ordt*r and tetrandria class of plants ; 
natural order forty- third, dumosae : cat., quadri- 
fid: COR. letrapetalous : caps, hivalvedand mo- 
nospermoys. Species twelve, all natives of the 
East Indies ana the warm parts of America, 
rising with woody stems more than twenty feet 
high. They are propagated by seeds ; but in 
this country must be kept continually in a stove. 
The chief is F. octandra with pinnate leaves, 
downy each side. It is a tall tree, abounding 
in a balsamic glutinous juice, racemed flowers, 
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with white calyxes and yellow corols. Its bal- 
sam resembles the giun lacauiahao. 

FAG I". (Raimoiid de la), an ingenious de- 
signer and engraver, highly esteemed by Carlo 
Maratti, was born at Toulouse in 164». He had 
BO master nor any assistance ; but his superior 
talents supplied ilie want of them. His perform- 
ances on licentious subjects arc the most esteemed. 
It is reported that he never made use of money, 
but contracted debts, and when the accounts 
were brought him, he drew on the back ot the 
bills, and bid the owners sell the drawings to con- 
noisseurs for the amount, by which they W(!n 3 
generally great gainers. Several of those draw- 
ings are in the cabinets of the carious. He led 
a loose, depraved life, which liis repeated de- 
baucheries put an end to, at the age of furly-two. 

FAGFL, a Dutcli family, which has given to 
the United Provinces a series of able statesmen 
and warriors. l''rom l(i70 to 170.'), the important 
station of secretary to the stales-geiuaal was 
filled by a member of this family, wliich has 
constantly been attached to the Orange paiiy, 
but always from disiiilcresled and irreproachable 
motives. 1. (bispar I’agel \'as liorn at Haeilenr, 
1()2y, and died He tilled the Inehest 

olKces, and particularly disibiguished himself by 
his spirit and tirmness, during the invasion liy 
Louis XIV. With sir William Temple, he laid 
the foundation of the peace of Nitaeguen, 1()7B. 
Jn tlie negoeiations with France, he resisted all 
fclie intrigues and arts of llie French ambassador 
d’Avaux, and nobly refused a sum of 2,000,000 
iivres, which d’Avaux oUcrcd liim, to gain him 
to his interests. Fagel’s great triumph was the 
elevation of W'iUiam III. to the Fnglish throne. 
He prepared tlie proelamaiiou wliieh William 
i.ssued on thi.s occasion, and arrai)ge<l all the 
measures for that enterprise. He died, however, 
before the intelligence of complete success liad 
arrived. He was never manied, and left no 
property. Concerning his cfiaracter, the rea<ler 
should consult Tein\)le, W uapudorl, and iJur- 
net. — 2. Francis, nephew of Caspar, and son 
of Henry Fagel, was, like them, st;crelary to the 
slales-general ; born 10.')‘b diud 171<’'. Tins 
great statesman’s biography, by Onno Zwier van 
Haren, was unfortunately l)urnt in tlie manu- 
script.- -3. Francis, born 1740, died 1773, was 
also secretary of the states. Francis Hemster- 
liuis composed a tine eulogy upon him. — t. Henry, 
born 1706, and died 1700. He hail a principal 
}iart in elevating W'illiaiii IV. to ilie dignity of 
stadtholder in 1746. — 5. F/aiieis Nicholas, also 
a nephew of Caspar, entered the military ser- 
vice in 1672, and died in 171B, general of the 
infantry in the service of the stale.s-geiieral, and 
imperial-lieutenant, field-marshal. He distin- 
guished himself in the battle of Fleurus, t600. 
The famous defence of Mons, 1601, was directed 
by him. He also displayed great military talent 
at the siege of Namur, at the ca])ture of Itonn, 
and in Portugal, 1703, in Flanders, 17ll and 
1712, and at the famous battle of Uamillles and 
JVIalplacpiet. Henry, a son of Henry (4) has 
been ambassador of the Netherlands in I^ondon. 
lie has distinguished himself by his attachment 
to the house of Orange; even in periods of the 
greatest adversity, has filled the most important 


stations, and conducted the most important ne- 
goeiations. In 1814 he signed the treaty of 
peace between (beat Britain and the ISetlicr- 
iands. i he noble collection of books and MSS. 
made by this illustrious family, was removed to 
J.ondori in 1794, upon the invasion of the Ne 
therlands by the French, and was purcliased 
by the University of Dublin, who have placed 
it in a suitable apartment, called from the lamily 
“The Fagel Library.” 

FACF3ND. From fag and end, says Dr. 
Jolinson, but more probably from Swed. fogttn; 
Sax. pexan, to join. The end of a web of cloth, 
rope, &.C. ; hence tlie refuse of any thing. 

I'ACCCT, or Fagoi, v. a. i'v. fugol ; Arm. 
and Welsh /i/gui/ ; \\.a\. fa gotta ; British ha<jn- 
tka ; according to Uassenenve froin Latin /hyw.s, 
a beech tree, the old faggots being mostly made 
of that wood. Others derive it from Lai. /« sc is ; 

a bundle of wood. A bundle of sticks 
or small wood : any one of the pieces in the 
bundle: hence an individual in a muster or list 
of soldiers. W^e only find the verli used liy 
Dry den. 

I'aggoi, in times of ])opery, was a badge 
worn on tlie sleeve of the upper garment of such 
persons ris had abjured heresy; being [luf on 
alter the pi.Tson liad carried a faggot, by way of 
pi iiauce, to some appointed place of soleuinity. 
The leaving olf the wear of this badge was 
sometimes interpreted a sign of apostasy. 

Faggois, among military men, persons formerly 
hired by oliicers, whose cuinpanics were not full, 
to muster and hide the <leticiencies of the com- 
pany ; by which means they cheated the king of 
so much money. 

FAC I US ( I’aul), alias Buchlin, a learned 
protestant minister, born at lUiein/.ahern in (ier- 
many in 1.5t) L He was a sclioulmaster at Isna ; 
but afterwards became a zeal^pus preaclier, and 
wrote many theological works. During tlie per- 
secution in (iermany, he and Bucer came ovau* 
to Kiigland in 1.549, at the invitation of arch- 
bishoj) Cranmer, to perfect a new translation of 
the Scriptures. Fagius took the Old Testament, 
and Bucer the New, for their re.speclive parts ; 
but the design was frustrated by the sudden 
deaths of both. I’agius died in 1550, and Bucer 
diti not live above a year after. Tlieir bodies 
were dug uj» and burned in the reign of tjueen 
Mary. 

FACONIA, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gyiiia order and decandria class of plants; na- 
tural order fourteenth, giuiiiales: c al. penlu- 
phyllous; the petals are five and heart-sha[>ed : 
GAi’s. qiiiin[uelocular, ten valved, with the cells 
rnoiiospernious. Tliere are four species ; natives 
of Spam, (’r(?t(‘, Arabia, and Fersia. 

FACR;¥.A, in botany, a genus of plants of the 
class pentaiidria and order monogynia : tou. 
fnnnclfbi m, with a very lung tube ; stigma pel- 
tate : HF.iuiY two-celled, fleshy : seeds globular: 
species one only ; a shrub of Ceylon ; with thick 
square branches, and large terminal flowers. 

FA(iUS, the beech tree, a genus of the hex- 
andria order and inono^cia class of plants ; natu- 
ral order fiftieth, amentace^e : male cal. quin- 
quefid and campanulated : cor. none : stamina 
from five to twelve: female cal. quinqueden- 
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tatcd ; styles three : caps muricated and quadri- 
valved ; the seeds two in number. There are 
five species, of which the most noted are, 

1. r. castanea, the chestnutvtrec, has a large 
upright trunk growing forty or fifty feet high, 
branching regularly round into a fine spreading 
head, garnished with large spear-shaped acutely 
serrated leaves, naked on the under side, having 
flowers in long ainentunis, succeeded by round 
prickly fruit, containing two or more nuts. It 
is chiefly propagated by seeds. Evelyn says, 
‘ Let the nuts be first s[)read to sweat, then cover 
them in sand ; a month being past, plunge them 
in water, and reject the swimmers ; being dried 
for thirty days more, sand them again, and to the 
water ordeal as before. Being thus treated until 
the beginning of spring or in November, set them 
as you would do beans. They need only to be 
put into the holes with the point upinost. In 
winter or autumn, inter them in their husks, 
which, being every way armed, are a good pro- 
tection against the mouse. Being come up, they 
thrive best unremoved, making a great stand for 
at least two years upon every transplanting; if 
you must alter their station, let it be done against 
November.^ Millar cautions about purchasing 
foreign nuts that have been kiln-dried, which, 
he says, is generally done to prevent their sprout- 
ing in their passage. He adds, ‘ If they cannot 
be procured fresh from the tree, it will he better 
to use those of the growth of England, which 
are full as good to sow for timber or beauty as 
any of the foreign nuts, though their fruit is much 
smaller.’ He also recommends preserving them 
in sand, and proving them in water. In setting 
these nuts, he says, ‘ the best way is to make a 
drill with a hoe, about four inches deep, in which 
place the nuts about four inches distant, with 
their eye uppermost; then draw the eartli over 
them with a rako, and make a second drill a foot 
distance from the former, proceeding as before, 
allowing three or four rows in each bed. In April 
these nuts will appear above groufid ; keep them 
clear from weeds, especially while young: in 
these beds they may remain for two years, when 
you should remove them into a nursery at a 
wider distance. The best lime for transjilanting 
these trees is in October, though some prefer the 
end ofEebruary ; the distance these should have 
in the nursery is three feet between, and one foot 
ill the rows. If these trees have a downright tap 
root, it should be cut off, especially if they are 
intended to be removed again; this will (occasion 
their putting out lateral shoots, ai'd rriMicr them 
less subject to miscarry when finally icmovcd. 
The time generally allowcrl them in the nursery 
is three or four years, according to their growth ; 
but the yo.inger they are transplanted, the better 
thijy will succeed. "I’oung trees of this sort are 
very apt to have crooked sieius ; but when they 
are transplamed out and have roo’^u to grow, as 
they increase m bulk they will gv< vv more up- 
riglit, and their stems will become siraight.* 
Hanhury recommends that the young plants, a 
year after they have been planted in the nursery, 
be cut down to \ .thin an inch of the ground ; 
which, he says, ‘will cause them to shoot vigo- 
rously with one strong end straight stem.' There 
is one material objection ugrdnst sow mg chestnuts 


in drills, that they serve as guides to the field- 
mouse, who will run from one end to the other of 
a drill without leaving a single nut : we rather 
recommend setting them with a dibble, either 
promiscuously, or a quincunx, at about six inches 
distance. Evelyn says, that coppices of chesnuts 
may be thickened by layering the tender young 
shoots : but adds that ‘ such as spring from the 
nuts and marrons are best of all.’ There is a 
striped-leaved variegation wliich is continued by 
budding; and the French are said to graft chest- 
nuts for their fruit; but Miller says, such graded 
trees are unfit for timber. The chesnut-tree wdl 
thrive almost upon any soil which lies out of the 
water’s way ; but disaffects wet moorish land. 
It .sometimes grows to an immense size. The 
largest in the known world are tliose which grow 
upon Mount /Etna in Sicily. At Tortworth in 
(iloucestershire, is a chestnut-tree fifty-two feet 
round. It is proved lo have stood lliere ever 
since 11.50, and was then so remarkable that it 
was called the ‘great cliesnut of Tortworth.’ It 
fixes the boundary of the manor, and is probably 
near 1000 yt;;irs old. As an ortiameiilul, the 
chesinut is well worthy the gardener’s attention. 
Its uses have been highly extolled. As a sub- 
stitute for the oak, it is preferable to the elm ; 
for door-jambs, window-frames, and some other 
purposes, it is nearly equal to oak itself; but 
there is a deceitful brittleness in it which renders 
it unsafe to be used in beams, or in any other si- 
tuation where an uncertain load is required to 
be borne. It is excellent for liquor casks; not 
being liable to shrink, nor to change the color of 
the liquor : it is also recommended as an under- 
wood for hop-poles, stakes, &c. Its fruit too is 
valuable : not only for swine and deer, but as a 
human food : bread is said to have been made 
of it. 

2. F. piiniila, the dwarf chestnut tree, or chin- 
kapin, rises eight or ten feel high, with a branch- 
ing shrubby stein, and oval spear-shaped and 
acutely serrated leaves, hoary on tlie under side. 
It is propagated from seeds, brought from Ame- 
rica. These should be planted in drills, as soon 
as they arrive, in a moist bed of rich garden 
mould. If good, they will come up pretty soon 
in the spring. After they appear, they require 
no trouble, except keeping them clean from 
weeds, and watering them in dry weather. They 
in.'iy stalid in the seed-bed two years, and be af- 
terwards planted in the nursery-ground, a foot 
asunder, and two feet between the rows. When 
strong, they are fit for any purpose. 

3. F. sylvatica, the beech tree, rises sixty or 
seventy feet high, and has a proportionable thick- 
ness, branching upward into a fino regular head, 
garnished with oval serrated leaves, with flowers 
ill globular catkins, succeeded by angular fruit 
called mast. It is very easily raised from the 
mast or seed, ‘For woods,' says Evelyn, ‘the 
beech must be governed as the oak : in nurseries, 
as the ash ; sowing the mast in autumn, or later, 
even after January, or rather nearer the spring, 
to preserve thein from vermin. They are like- 
wise to be filanted of young seedlings to be 
drawn out of the places where the fruitful trees 
abound. Millar says, ‘the season for sowing the 
mast is any time from October to February, only 
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observing to secure llie seeds from vermin when 
early sowed. The sooner tliey are sown the 
belter, after they are fully ripe.’ Hanbury orders 
a sufficient quantity of mast to be gathered 
about the middle of September, when they begin 
to fall ; these are to be ‘ spread upon a mat in 
an airy place six days to dry; and after that 
you may either sow them immediately, or put 
them up in bags to sow them nearer the spring ; 
which method,^ says he, ‘ 1 would rather advise, 
as they will keep very well, and there will be less 
danger of having them destroyed by mice or 
other vermin.’ They must be sown in bods 
properly prepared, about an inch deep. In the 
first .spring many of the young plants will appear, 
whilst others will not come up till the spring 
following. Having stood two years in the se- 
minary, they should be removed to the nursery, 
where they may remain till wanted. In .stateli- 
ness and grandeur the beech vies with the ouk. 
Its foliage is peculiarly soft and pleasing; its 
branches are numerous and spreading; audits 
stem waxes to a great size. The bark is remark- 
ably smooth, and of a silvery cast ; which, added 
to the splendor and smoothness of its foliage’ 
gives a striking delicacy to its general appear- 
ance. The beech, therefore, standing singly, 
and suffered to form its own natural head, is 
highly ornamental; and its leaves, varying their 
hue as the autumn approaches, render it still 
more desirable. In point of use the beech fol- 
lows next to the oak and the ash ; it is almost 
as necessary to the cabinet-makers and turners, 
as the oak is to the ship-builder, or the a.sh to the 
plough and cart-wright. Kvelyn, however, ob- 
serves that, ‘wdiere it lies dry, oi wet and dry, 
it is exceedingly obnoxious to the worm, but 
being put ten days in water, it will resist the 
worm.’ Tlie natural soil of the beech is upon 
dry, chalky, or limestone heights. It grows to 
a great size upon the hills of Surrey and Kent ; 
upon the declivities of the Cotswold and Stroud- 
vvater lulls of (lloucestershire, and upon the bleak 
banks of the Wye, in Hereford and Monmouth 
shires; where it is much used in making char- 
coal. The mast, or seeds, yield a good oil for 
lamps ; and are a very agreeable food to squir- 
rels, mice, and swine. The fat of swine fed w ith 
them, however, is soft, and boils away, unless 
hardened by some other food. The leaves ga- 
thered in autumn, before they are injurcil by the 
frosts, make much better riialtrasses than straw or 
chaff ; and last for seven or eight years. The 
nuts occasion giddiness and headache; but when 
well dried and powdered, they make wholesome 
bread. They are sometimes roasted and substi- 
tuted fur coffee. The poor in Silesia use the ex- 
pressed oil instead of butler. ‘ The purple beech,’ 
says Mr. Nicholls, ‘is a fine ornamental variety, 
and even premises to become fit for the decora- 
tion of the park, although it has hitherto been 
chiefly confined to the pleasure-ground. A tree 
of the purple variety in the garden^of Messrs. Tel- 
fords, witniii the walls of the city of Yurk, and 
another in the pleasure-ground at Enville, have 
assumed such tree-like forms, each being fully 
thirty feet high, that such an «=*xpectation may 
reasonably be entertained ; and the more espe- 
cially, as we know of several even m Scotland 


from twenty to thirty feet high. It must, how- 
ever, be observed, that the purple beech plants are 
most proper for the park or the lawn, or indet'd 
for any situation where it is required that they 
grow to a great size, are such as are grafted or 
budded on the common sort. Those raised by 
layers grow more dwarf ; and therefore should 
be planted in situations where dwarf trees, or 
ashes, are required. 

i'AHLUN, a mining town of Swedrm, the 
capital of the province of Dalecarlia. Some- 
times the whole province is called by the name 
of Fahlun. It stands in a small plain, is sur- 
rounded by hills, and consists of several paralle' 
streets, crossing others at right angles. It is 
chiefly built of wood, and the population has di- 
minislied from above 7000 to a little above 4000, 
the copper mines of the vicinity having become 
less productive. They still yield an annual 
supply of ochre and vitriol, together with small 
portions of silver and gold. It is 110 miles 
N. N. W. of Stockholm. 

VAHKENMKIT, a celebrated experimental 
philosopher, born at Hamburgh in 168t3. He 
improved the thermometer, by making use of 
mercury instead of spirit of wine, and formed a 
new scale for the instrument, grouiidctl upon the 
most accurate experiments. This scale has been 
generally adopletl by the Engli.sli,biil the Erencfi 
prefer that of Keaumur. Fahrenheit wrote a 
ilissortution on thermometers. He died in 1730. 
See T 11 1 ii M o m in tit. 

EAIENC!E, imitation porcelain; a kind of 
fine pottery, superior to the common pottery in 
its glazing, beauty of form, and richness of 
painting. It derived its name from the town of 
Eaonza, in Komagnn, where it is said to have 
been invented in A fine sort of pottery 

was manufactured there at that period, whicfi 
the Italians called i^IaioUcu^ probably from its 
inventor. Some pieces weie painted Viy the 
great artists of the perioil, Raphael, Givdio llo- 
mano, Titian, and others, which are highly 
valued, as inonumetits of early art. The Maio- 
iica reached its highest perfection between 1530 
and 15G0. The king of Wiirtemburg possesses 
a rich collection of it. The modern laienee 
appears to have been invented, about the middle 
of llie sixteenth century, at Eacnza, and ob- 
tained its name in France, where a man from 
Faenza, having discovered a similar kind of 
clay at Nevers, had introduced the manufacture 
of it. Towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the city of Delft in Holland, becaine 
famous for the manufacture of Faience, which 
was called also Ih lft-xcarc. It does not, liovv- 
ever, resist fire well. The English stone ware, 
made of powde red flint, has some resemblance to 
the Faience, but is, in reality, entirely different. 

FAIFO, or Haifo, an old tojvn of Cochin 
CMiiiia, situated on a navigable river fulling into 
the bay of Turon, about ten miles from the sea. 
It was formerly of considerable size, the streets 
were regular, and the houses built of brick ; but 
it was destroyed during the late wars, and is now 
but slowly regaining its importance. 

FAIL, V. n., V. a. ik n. $. 2 Vr. faUlh : Tent. 

1’ A I l’i k g , ri. r. ? fehitn ,* W el j'at tn , 

Faii/gkk. j from 
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Goth, ft /a ; lAii. fallo ; (ir. 0»;Xfw, to deceive. To 
be lacking or deficient ; to ce.iso; sink; be borne 
down ; decay ; miss ; not siicceeil ; die. As an 
active verb, to desert ; forsake; omit duty ; dis- 
appoint; deceive. As a substantive it signifies, 
miscarriage ; non-success ; omission ; want : and 
failing and failure are used in tliese last senses. 

Ill difficiiities of state, tlio true reason of 
proceeds from failings i/i tin? administration.. Id. 

Whore the credit and money fail, barter alone 
must do. Locke. 

lie presumes u])on liis parts that they will not /J/i7 
him at time of in.’ed, and so thinks it superfliioiis la- 
bour to make any provision Ijefore-liand. Id. 

He, that beiiiti; subject to an apoplexy, used still t»> 
carry his remedy about him ; but upon a lime shifting 
Jiis clothes, and iu»t taking that with him, chanted 
upon that very day to he surprised with a tit ; he owetl 
his death to a me re accident, to a little inadvertency 
and failure of meinory. South. 

For Titan, by the inigluy loss dismayt'.d. 

Among the hcaven.s tin** immortal fact tiisplayed, 
Ta'Sl the remembrance t)f hi.s grief should /n//. 

A fldison. 

Men who have been busied in the pursuit of the 
pbilosoplier’s stone, hnw /'ailed in their tiesigii. Id. 

'J'here must have been an universal failure and 
want of springs and rivers all the summer season. 

}Vtiod Irani. 

Endeavour to fubil fJorl’s rommands, to repent as 
often as you fail of it, and to hope for pardon of him, 

Hoke. 

Even good men have many temptations to subdin*, 
many conflicts with those enemies wbi( h war against 
the sonl, and m Any fail in and lapses to lament and 
recover. lioyers. 

He docs not remember wlietber every grain came 
up or not ; hut bethinks that vt-ry (e\v failed. 

Afortimer's Jlu.shandri/. 

Tn failings mild, but zealous for desert; 

The clearest head and the sincer. sl heart. Pope. 

He (the clerk) used a sort of ivory knife uith a 
blunt edge to divide a sIumu of paper, whieh never 
faded to cut it even, only re(p»iring a steady haml. 

Sirift. 

Jtooks, lik<? frie’uds, should be few and w<dl chosen. 
Take friends, too, we should ret urn to tinmi again and 
again — for, like true friends, they w ill iw.wvrfoil xxs — ■ 
in‘vcr cease to instruct- -never cloy. 

./oituriana, 177'2. 

It is more disgraceful never to try to sp*-ak (in pub- 
lic) than to try it, and fail ; as it is mon; disgraceful 
not to fight, than to tight and be lu aten. J >li 

Canst thou be too w' ll bjrlitied against tin* terrors 
of that day ? And art lliou sure lliat the nrop.s wliieh 
support thee now will not fail thee ilmn ! iMoson. 

Timidity and irresolution were bis » lominant 
failings; the one occasionetl by his natur.a’. constitu- 
tion, und the other arising fiom a const loiisiicss that 
luK abilities were not equal to his station. 

Rohert'-i ids liistori; >f Scotland, 
They never fail who ilie 

In a great cause ; the ak m-, - ^t»ak their gore ; 

Their heads may sodden in the :>un ; their limb.i 
He strung to city gates, and castle wriiN — 

Hul still their spirit walks abroad. llyron, 

FAIN, n. n.y iuJv. Ik adj. ) Siix. pii’jfi ; (»olh. 
Fa'ini.y, r/o't?. \ fupinoii, or fftgrt ; 

Swfid. fa^na; to l»c '^lud. lode- 

sin*; wish. As cin adjective, the old sense is 
fond ; t^lad ; desirou.s ; afterwards it was used 
the desirous of one evil m preference to a greater : 


and the adverbial tise has followed these signili- 
cations. 

My lips will he fain wlien 1 sing unto thee, and so 
w'ill my soul whom thou hast delivered. 

Psalm Ixxi. 

Alas alas how'o dull and detfe ht* the cares of cruel 
death vnto men in misery that w ould /////we dye : and 
yet rofiisylhc to eome and shutte vp theyr careful I 
wepyng eyes. Colvi/e. 

With by 111 truly, 

Pai/ne speake would I, 

Sir «piod she by iny fay. 

He is so sike. 

Ye he nut lyke. 

To speake with hym to day. 

Sir T. Uforr. 

And in her hand she held a inirrour bright. 
Wherein her face she often view'cd fain. 

Faerie Qwene. 

Every weight to sliroud it did constrain. 

And this fair couple i ko to shroud theinselv/ s wi re 
fain, Sjiense - . 

I’airer than fairest, in his fainnaj cy/*, 

VV'hnse snle iispei t he couul.s felicity. 

Id. lut Line. 

Whosoever will hear, he shall lind Hod; who.>oe\ er 
will study to know, shall be also fain to btlii ve. 

JJouki r. 

T was fain to forsw/Tir it ; they w'ouM « Ke bav 
marrie/l me to the rotten medlar. Shalspcatc. 

\\ h».-n f 1 ibbdiraioi bad ac/orsed Henry IV. tb 
were none so hardy as to defend their I(*r<l ; where- 
fore be was fain to buudilc himself befori* Hildebrand. 

/ ia h igh \s Rsnigs . 

'I lu re cannot, b/* coiii ( ive/l an honour less worth 
emula.tion, than tins principality of Israc 1 ; a people 
that eoubi give iioiliiug;- a [»e/‘ple whom tlieirloadei 
was fain, to feed witli bread ami water. 

Itp. Hall's Contonplations. 

'Ih.* learmal (’astalio was fain to make treu/ fu'i'.s at 
Hast/', to ki'/’p birnself from st.irving. Luc.hr. 

Why woubb >t thou urg/' iu(‘ to /'onfess a (lame 
1 long liav<; stitleil, and woiilil fain conceal. 

..I ddisoii. 

The ph'heians would fain liave a law enacted to lay 
all Hum’s rights and [)iivileges upon the same lev/ 1. 

Stri/'f. 

'I’each me — too early taught by thee ! 

To lu-ar, forgiving and forgiven : 

On earth thy love was sueh to me ; 

It fain would form my hope in Heaven. 

Rt/nm. 

I’AI XT', V. //., V. it. 5c ltd}. From Fr. Jana' 
Ni'iti .Mil ri), j to fade, says Dr. 

Fa I M m.vii , //f/e. | .lolinsiui; but ]\lr. 

I'ain i . \ ivi't.DM.SN, //. .S'. ■ IJotMc Toukt? says 
Fajm'ino, I it is the past [larti- 

Fain'Fisu, adj. J eiple of the Saxon 

I'ai.n ibsii M.s^, n. s. pytiljeai), to i;r()\v 

r////. musty; In spoil. 

Fa I .m'i.n , /////?. decay; waste 

I" A 1 N I'.N i;ss, n. .S’. or wear away ; lose 

Fai.n’Fy, iidj. J vi;g()r, or musetdar 

sireujglli; ;grow feeble or deject/'d. Sliakspcan 
only (as we find) uses it in an active sense for to 
enfeeble: faint, as an adj(*etive, means weak in 
any .seti.se, ami is apjilied to light, color, .sound, 
objects of taste, &c. : faintly follows this variety 
of acceptation: faintisli is slightly, or Ixtginning 
to grow, faint: fainty is an obsolete and poetical 
syiionyine of faint: faintling, timorous; feeble- 
minded. The other compounds seem not to re- 
quire explanation. 
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I’licy will stand in their order, and never faint in 
tlu’ir watches. Eccles. xliii. 10. 

Fear not, neither bo fainthearted, Isaiah vii. 4. 

Consider him that endured such contradiction 
against himself, lost ye be wearied and faint in your 
minds. i/eft. xii. 3. 

— Sooth it is said, and tried in each degree, 

friends witen they fall out, most cruel foe-men 
be. Spenser, 

This evil proceeds rather of the unsoundnesa of the 
counsels, or oi faintness in following and effecting the 
same, than of any such fatal course appointed of God. 

Sjycnser, 

Tf the prince of the lights of heaven, which now us 
a giant doth run his unwearied courses, should through 
a languishing /hmrnm begin to stand. Hooker, 

Loth was the ape, though praised, to adventure ; 

Y Vii faintly 'gan into his work to enter. 

Hubbard* s 'Foie, 

Should they resolve the next day, as victorious 
conquerors, to take iho city, or else there, as faint- 
hearted cowards, to end their days. Knotles, 

The paleness of this flower 

Bew’rayed tha faintness of my master’s heart. 

Shakspeare, 

It faints me 
To think what follows. 

Id. Henry V///. 

I have I old you what I have seen and heard but 
faintly ; nothing like the image and horrour of it. 

Id, King Lear. 

The imagination cannot be always alike constant 
and strung, and if the succesg follow not speedily it 
yi i\l faint and lose, strength. 

liaands Natural History, 

Faint heart never won fair la<ly. 

Proverb in Camden*s Remains. 

1’ho defects which hindered the conquest, were the 
faint prosecution of the war, and the loosene.its of the 
civil government. JJavies on Ireland. 

Why arc wo faint in spiritual things, when we are 
not denied, but delayed ? 


Jht fainty knights were scorched, and knew not where 
To run for shelter^ for no sliude was near. Id. 

Villain, stand off! base, groveling, worthless 
wretches. 

Mongrels in faction ; poor fainthearted traitors. 

A ddison. 

How while the fainting Piitch remotely fire. 

And the famed Eugene’s iron troops retire. 

Smith. 

The blue compared with these is a faint and dark 
colour, and the indigo and violet am much darker 
and fainter. Newton. 

The length of the image I measured from the 
faintest and utmost red at one end, to the faintest and 
utmost blue at the other end, excepting only a little 
penumbra. Jd, Opticks. 

A certain degree of heat lengtlnms and relaxes the 
fibres y whence proceeds the sensation of faintishness 
and debility in a hot day. A rbuthnot on A ir. 


There’s no having patience, thou arlsiiclt ufaintling 
silly creature. Arbuthnot. Hutory of John Bull, 
These faintings her physicians suspect to proceed 
from contusions. Wiseman^s Surgery. 

Words pronounced at length, sounded faint and 
languid. Swift. 

From her naked limbs of glowing white. 

In folds loose floating fell the fainter lawn. 


I'homson. 

An obscure and confused idea represents the object 
so faintly, that it doth not appear plain to the mind. 

Watts 


M. UO I 


sijowery area 
Delights and puzzles the beholder’s eyes. 

That views the wat’ry brede with thousand shews 
Of painturc varied ; yet unskilled to tell 
Or where one colour rises, or where one faints. 

Philips. 

Gilded clouds, while wc gazo upon them, faint be- 
fore tin: eye, and decay into confusion. Pope. 

Nature alfords at least a glimmering liglit ; 

The lines, iho’ touched hnt faintly , are drawn right. 


Bp. Hallos Contemplations. 
Lest thoy faint 

At the sad sentence rigorously urged, 

A 1 1 te rn )!• hid e. Hilton. 

Now the Xwio fainthearted rout 
O’erthrown and scattered round about, 
Chaced by the horrour of their fear. 

From bloody fray of knight and bear. 

Took heart again and faced about. 

As if they meant to stand it out. Hudihras, 
Jfe faintly now decline.^ tlie fatal strife ; 
bo much his love was dearer than his life. 

Denham. 

In intemperate climates, The spirits, exhaled by hea 
or comprest by cold, are rendered /iin< and sluggish 
. Temple. 

This proceeded not from any vi..>leiice of pain, bu 
from a general languishing and faintness of spirit.s 
which made him think nothing worth the trouble ol 
one careful thought. 

The pump after this being employed from time tc 
time, the sound grew fainter and /am/cr. Boyle. 
Our faint Egyptians pray for Antony ; 

But in their servile hearts they own Octavius. 

Dryden. 

When Joyc in ilusky clouds involves the skies. 

And the faint crescent shoots by 6ts before their eyes. 

Id. 


With his lolled tongue ho faintly licks his prey , 
His warm breath blows her flix up as she lies. Id, 
^ fhe ladies gasped, and s* .vreely • ould respire ; 

The breath they drew, no 1< ugor air, but fire : 

VoL. IX. 


Id. 

Open hearing the honour intended her, she fainted 
away, and fell down as dead. Guardian. 

Two neighbouring shepherds, /oiW with thirst, stood 
at the common boundary of their grounds. 

Rambler. 

Faint o’er her couch in scintillating streams 
Pass the thin forms of fancy and of dreams. 

Darwin. 

Lifts proud Anlcus from his mother-plains 
And with strong grasp the struggling giant strains^ 
Back falls his fainting head, and clammy hair. 

Writhe hi.s weak limbs, and flits his life in air. Id. 

His brow was pale, his blue eyes sunken in. 

And blood-drops sprinkled o’er liis yellow hair 
Showed that his faintness came not from despair. 

But nature’s ebb. Byror. 

> Sax.par^efi; Gothic, 

1' Aiii'LY,m/n. [//. .9. ovjuf'cr; Sw. /o- 

I'air'ness, n. s, formed 

1’ A I R-SP()K r.N , ndj. J from the old verb /Vy, to 
cleanse, or Swedo-Goth. and led. fagia ; Teut* 
ft gen, to purify. Minsheu says, from Gr. ^aepo*. 
shining; Heb. "IJO, beauty. This adjec- 
tive has, throughont its various applications, the 
sense of clear or bright, literal or figurative. In 
its adverbial use, it preseives the same idea. As 
a substantive, it is principally used for women.; 
collectively or individually ; for honesty in 
transactions ; and the Quality of fairness .’n things 
or persons. ^ 
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Thou art a fair woman to look iipon. Gen, xik, 11, 
Fair weather cometh out of the north. Job, 

Take lire, and here it into the derkest hous 
Rirtwix this and the Mount of Caucasus, 

And let men shettc the dores, and go thenno. 

Yet W'ol the fire its faire lie and hrenne 
As twenty thousand men iiiight it behold. 

Chaucer, Cant, Tales, 

Ey flattering fortune, loke thou ncucr so fnyre. 

Or iieuer so pleasantly begin to smile. 

As though thou wouldst my mine all repay re, 
baring my life thou shalt not mo beguile. 

Sir T. More, 

fie only /air, and wdiat ho fair hath made. 

All olher fair like flowers untimely fade. Spenser, 
All the lords came in, and, being by /air means 
wrought thereunto, acknowledged king Henry. 

Id, On Ireland. 

All this they/ttir/j/ overcame, hy reason of the con* 
tinual presence of their king. Id. 

Arius, a priest in the church of Alexandria, a sub- 
tle- witted and a marvellous /hiripo/zen man, hut dis- 
contcnteil that we should be placed before him in ho- 
nour, whose superior he thought himself in desert ; 
because through envy and stomach prone unto contra- 
diction. Hooker, 

Fair is foul, and foul h fair ; 

-Hover through the fog and filthy air. 

ShaLyttfare. 

I never yet saw a man. 

But she would spell him backward ; if fair faced, 
SheM swear the gentleman should be lu-r sister : 

If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 

Made afoul blot. Id, Miuh Ado about Nothing. 
if ourself, renowned prince, stood as fair 
As any comer I have looked on yet. 

For my atlectioii. Id. Merchant of Venice, 

Well, you must now speak sir John Falstafi /air. 

Shaktipeare, 

O, princely Buckingham, I'll kiss thy hand. 

In sign of league and amity with thee : 

Now fair befall thee and thy noble house \ 

'Diy garments are not spotted with our blood. Id, 
Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice, 

A stand w'herc you may make the fairest shoot. 

Id, 

Our love is not so great, Hortensio, but we may 
blow our nails together, and fast it fairly out. 

Id. Tamintj of the Shrew. 
(’arry him gently to my fairest chamber, 

And hang it round with all my wanton pictures. 

Shakspeare. 

But if greatness ho so blind, 

4a to trust in towers of air. 

Let it bo with goodiics.s joyned. 

That at least the hi 11 be fair. Bacon, 

A standard of a damask-ruse, witli the root on, was 
set in u cliamher where no fire was, upright in an 
earihen pan, full of fair water, half a under the 
water. Id. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate some 
conimendation and gracing w here causes are fairly 
pleaded. Id. 

He iL rough his virtue w’as free from greediness, 
as through his fair livelihood, far from urediness. 

Carew. 

Carcth the world, thou love, thou live, or die I 
C’arcih ilu. world bow faire thy fmre one bee ! 

Bp. Hairs Satires, 

AIkiuI three of the clock in the afternoon the wea- 
ther was wvy fair and very warm. Clarendon. 

I he king di l so much desire a peace, that no man 
need advts.r ln.j) ?,> ,,j. coulcl divert liiin from it, if 

Jdir .iiM; linjionrai.le < .iridithiiif, peace were olTere.d 
to him, jfj^ 
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For to reduce her by main force 

Is now in vain j by fair means, w'orso. 

Hudibras. 

Greedily they pluck 

The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flamed. 
This more delusive, not the touch, but taste 
Deceived. Milton, 

His doom wfair, 

That dust I am, and shall to dust return. 

Id. 

Not only do'st degrade them, or remit 
To life obscured, which were a fair dismission ; 

But tbrow'st them lower than thou didst exalt them 
high. Id, Agonistes. 

Let us look upon men in several climates : the 
Ethiopians or black, flat-nosed, and crisp-haired : the 
Moors tawny ; the northern people large, and fair 
complex ioned. Hale. 

That which made her fairness much the fairer w'as 
that it was but an ambassador of a most fair mind. 

Sidney. 

After all these conquests ho passed the rest of his 
age in his owm native country, and died a fair and 
natural death. Temple, 

For still, methought, she sung not far away ; 

At last I found her on a laurel-spray ; 

(Hose by my side she sat, and fair in sight. 

Full in a line, against her opposite. Dryden, 

In this plain fable you the' elfect may sec 
Of negligence, and fond credulity ; 

And learn besides of flatterers to beware. 

Then most pernicious when they speak too fair. 

Id. 

As 1 interpret fairly your design, 

So look not with severer eyes on mine. Id. 
HYaiting 'till w'iiling winds their sails supplied, 
VVitliiii a trading town they long abide. 

Full /lir/y situate on a haven’s side.! Id. 

Of sleep forsaken, to relievo his care. 

He sought the conversation of the fair. 

Id. Fables. 

When fair words and good counsel will not pre- 
vail upon us, w'C must be frighted into our duty. 

L* Estrange. 

He that attacks received opinions, with any thing 
hut fair arguments, may, I own, be justly suspected 
not to mean well, nor to be led hy the love of truth ; 
but the same may be said of him too who so defends 
(hem. Locke, 

He who fair and softly goes steadily forward, in a 
course that points right, will sooner be at hia journey's 
end, than he that runs after every one, though ho 
gallop. Id. 

(icntlemcn w'ho do not design to marry, yet pay 
their devoirs to one particular fair. Spectator. 

This promised fair at first* 

Addison on Italy 

In vain you tell your parting lover. 

You wish fair winds may waft him over. 

Prior. 

To the first advantages w'c may fairly lay claim; 

I wish we bad as good a title to the latter. 

Atterbury, 

1 am not much for tliat present ; we’ll settle it be- 
tween ourselves; fair and square, Nic, keeps friends 
togethe r. A rbuthnot. 

This nutritious juice, being a subtile liquor, scarce 
obtainable by a human body, the serum of the blood 
is fairly substituted in its place. Id. on Aliments. 

1 looked for the jugular veins, opened the. /«m’.«f, 
and took away a do/eu ounces of blood, Wiseman. 
Virtuous ami vicious every man must be. 

Few in the' extreme, but all in the degree ; 
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The rogue and fool by fits ia fair and wise. 

And even the best, by fits what they despise. 

Pope, 

The stage how loosely docs Astrea tread. 

Who fnirly puts all characters to bed ! • Id. 

It is a church of England man*s opinion, that the 
freedom of a nation consists in an absolute unlimited 
legislative power, wherein the w'hole body of the 
people are fairly represented in an executive duly 
limited. Swift. 

There are other nice, though inferior cases, in 
which a man must guard, if he intends to keep fair 
with the world, and turn the penny. 

Collier on Popularity. 

Nature's circle, like a chariot wheel 

Rolling beneath their elevated aims. 

Makes tixeiT fair prospect fairer every hour. 
Advancing virtue in a line to bliss. Young. 

For as by depredations wasps proclaim 
’Tho fairest fruit, so these the fairest fame. Id. 

-Behold, my fair, where'er we rove. 

What dreary prospects round us rise. 

Johnson. Winter's Walk. 

Not slothful he, though seeming unemployed. 
And censured oft as useless. Stillest streams 
Oft water fairest meadows, and the bird. 

That flutters least, is longest on the wing. 

Cowper. 

So, robed by beauty's queen, with softer eharins 
Saturnia wo{^d the thunderer to her arms ; 

O'er her fair limbs a veil of light she sjiread. 

And bound a starry diadem on her bead. Darwin. 
When blest with the smiles of iny /air, 

I know not how much I adore ; 

'I’hose smiles let another but share. 

And I wonder I prized them no more ’ Ilyron. 
Fair, 7*. 5. ) Fr. /()/;•<:■; IVdl.Jiera; Port. 
FAiii'iNn. S faira; Span. /rr/V/ : Tent. 

Welsh ffair ; Swed. /Zra; eilbcT from Lat. /i/ />, 
feast days, or Jorum, thenuirket place ; (Ir. (jiopior, 
merchandise. — Minsheu. A stated iiiaiket : a 
meeting-day, or meeting-place, for buyers ami 
sellers : a fairing is a present brought from, or 
given at, a fair. 

With pilver, iron, tin and lead, they traded in thy 
fairs. Exek. 

Sweetheart, we shall ho rich ere we depart. 

If fairings come thus plentifully in. Shakspeare. 

Like children that esteem every trifle, and jircfer a 
fairing before their fathers. Ben Jomon. 

His corn, bis cattle, were his only care. 

And his supremo delight a country fair, Dryden. 
The ancient Nundime, or fairs of Rome, were kept 
every ninth day : afterwards the same privileges 
were granted to the country markets, which were at 
first under the nower of the consuls. 

Arhuthnut on Coins. 

Now he goes on, and sings of fairs and shows ; 

For still new fairs before his eyes arose : 

How pedlars stalls with glittering toys arc laid. 

The various fairings of the country maid. 

Gay's Pastorals. 

Fairs nre generally kept once or twice in the 
year, and in most places on the same day with 
Hie festival of some patron saint to whom the 
church was dedicated. This may in some mea- 
sure serve to show us their origin. When 
bishops and abbots observed that crowds of 
people assembled to celebrate the festivals of their 
patron saints, they applied to the crown for char- 
ters to bold fairs at those times, for the accom- 
modation of strangers, and v. ith a view to in- 


crease their own revenues hy ihe tolls which 
their charters authorised them to levy at these 
fairs. Hence the multitude of attendants in- 
creased, some of wliom were actuated by re- 
ligious, and others by commercial views. When 
a fair was held within the precincts of a cathe- 
dral or moniistery, it was not uncommon to 
oblige (wery man to take an oath at the gate, 
before he Was admitted, that lie would neither 
lie, nor steal, nor cheat, while he continued at 
the fair. The duration of fairs is deterniined 
by proelamalioii, by slat. 2 h'd. Iff. c. 15; and 
if a person shall sell any goods after the time of 
the fiiir expires, he shall incur a forfeiture of 
double the value of the goods sold, one-fourth 
to the prosecutor, and the rest to tlie king. Any 
citizen of London may carry his goods to any 
fair or market in England at his pleasure. If 
any ])erson is entitled to hold a fair or market, 
and another is set up within the distance of a 
third part, of twmily miles, either on tlic same 
<lay, or a dilferent day, it is a nuisance, and an 
action on the case lies ; and also against persons 
disturbing such us are coming to buy or sell in the 
fair or market, so that the person holding the 
fair, &c., loses his toll, or receives prejudice 
in llie ijrotits arising from it. There is a toll 
usually ])aid in fairs on the sale of things, and 
for stallugi?, ])iecag(', ivc. Fairs abroa'^ are 
either free, or el large J witli loll and impost. The 
privileges of free fairs consist chieHy, first, in 
that all traders, &c., whether natives or foreigners, 
are allow’cd to enter the kingdom, and are under 
the royal protection, e.xenipt from duties, impo- 
sitions, tolls, ivc. Secondly, that merchants, in 
going or returning, cannot be molested or ar- 
rested, or tlieir goods slopped. They are e.s- 
lublished by letters ])-dterit from the prince. 
I'airs, particularly free fairs, are of great import- 
ance in llio conini(‘rce of Europe, especially in 
that of the Medilcrraiii.>an, and inland parts of 
Germany, &c. 

The principal fairs in Europe arc — 1. Two 
in Frankfort; the first commencing the Sunday 
before Palm Sunday, and the second on the 
Siimlay before the 8th of SeptembiT. Each lasts 
llirce weeks ; the first called the w^eek of accep- 
tance, the .second the week of payment. They 
are famous for the sale of all kinds of commodi- 
ties ; but particularly for the immense quantity 
of books, nowhere else to be found, whence the 
booksellers throughout all Europe used to furnish 
tliemselvcs. Before each fair there is a catalogue 
of all the books to be sold, printed and dispersed, 
to call together purchasers ; though the learned 
have long complained of unfair practices herein ; 
as fictitious titles, names of hooks purely imagi- 
nary, &c., besides great blunders in the names of 
the authors, and tlic titles of the real books. 
2. The fairs of licipsic, which are held thrioe 
a-year; one beginning on the 1st of January, 
the second three weeks after Fiaster; and the 
third after IMiehaclmas. 3. Tlie four fairs of 
Novi, in the Milanese, commencing on the 2d of 
February, the 2(1 of May, the 1st of August, 
and 2d of Seiitembcr. Though the commodities 
bought and sold are very considerable, yet what 
chiefly contributes to render them famous is, the 
vast concourse of the most considerable mer- 

C2 
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chants and nogociants of the neighbouring king- 
doms, for transacting affairs iUid sellling accounts. 
4. The fairs of Higa, two in the year ; in May 
nuid September, much frequented by the English, 
Dutch, and Trench ships, as also from all parts 
of the Baltic. The best time for the sale of goods 
at Riga is during the fairs. Since the building 
of !\*tersburg, these fairs have suffen^d some di- 
minution. 5. Tail- of Archangel, during which 
all the trade foreigners have with that city is 
inanSged. it liohls a month, or six wc'eks, coni- 
iiK'ncing in the middle of August. The Alusco- 
vite merchants attend luae from all parts of that 
vast empire; and the English, Dutch, Trench, Swe- 
dish, Danish, and other ships in the port of that 
city, on this occasion, ordinarily amount to 300. 
But this is not a free fair as the rest are : The 
duties of exportation and importation are very 
strictly paid, and on a high footing. 0. Tin* fair 
of St. Gerinain, near Ikiris, commencing tlie 3d 
of T(‘briiary, and Indding till J'.asltT, though it is 
only free for the first firtccn <hiys. 7. The fairs 
of Lyons, w’hich M. di* Chesne, in his An- 
tiquity of Cities, alhvg(?s, from a passage of Stra- 
bo, were established by the Romans ; though the 
fairs, as they now stand, are of a much later date. 
There are throe in tlu? year, each lasting twenty 
days, and free for ever. Tlu'y bc'gin on Easter 
Monday, the '^Glh of July, and the 1st of D(‘- 
cembcT. d. Tair of (juibray, a .suburb of Ta- 
laise, said to have been established by William 
the Con([uc?r()r, who was born at Talaise. Tt 
commences on the l(3th of August; and holds 
liftecin days free by charter, and longer by eus- 
lom. 0. I'air of Beancairo, held |>artly in the 
city of that name, and partly in the open country, 
under tents, &e. It eommen(!(*s on the ‘i'id of 
July, and only holds for tlircM.; days ; yet it is the 
grcatc.'St and most celebrated of all the fairs in 
that part of Europe', both for the concourse of 
Strangers from all p.irts of die world, and for the 
IrafHc of all kinds of goods : the money returiKal 
in these throe days amoimling sometimes to 
about (3,000, 000 of livros. 

Tair IIeau, or Benmore, i. c?. llieCJreat Head, 
as it is generally and more pro[)('rly called, is said, 
by Dr. [lamiltori, to be the; Rludiogdium of Ihole- 
my. It is not, however, the? most nortlu^rn point of 
Ireland, which was what Ptolemy meant to dc;- 
signate by this nnme. ]\lr. Wright therefore 
considers that geographer to apply this denomi- 
nation to Maliri Head, or Inishowc'n Head. 

This splendid promontory, whose? higlncst point 
is 635 feet above the ocean’s level, is, according 
to the latter writer, composed of a budy of co- 
lumnar green- stone, of such dimensions, that its 
articulations are not at first very obvious ; but, 
upon surveying alii‘Mti\ely one of the gigantic 
cc)luinnN, the joints and separatnci’s are distinctly 
marked. Thci wlmh' slni'Uire of the j>romon- 
tnry consist? of two parts ; the one, at tlu' sea 
.side, is an inclined plane, strew .i with enormous 
nuLsaes ot the same stone, in tin? wildest and 
most terrific. ( hao5 ; above this rises the mural 
prei ipieo of colunmar green-stone, 2.50 feet in 
height. The scene of ruin at the base of these 
Titaniaii yiillars is probably not exceeded in 
Europe. Here the sv.i heaves in a solemn ma- 
jestic swell, and in every retreat discloses the ap- 


parently endless continuation of convulsive ruin, 
covered by the waters beneath the promontory. 
Upon this region of di'solation, on the shoie, 
(?normoiis debris, either .assuming the character 
of rude columnisation, or iu a perfectly shape- 
less mass, whose weight i.s calculated at from 4000 
to 5000 tons, are thrown together in all the savage 
sublimity of which vve can conceive the wildest 
scenes in nature capable. 

The scene just now described is discovered 
below the feet of the traveller, as he cautiously 
paces along the brink of the preei])iee. The 
surface upon which he treads, upon examination, 
will be found to consist of a regular pavement, 
formed of the extremities of enormous prismatic 
masses, coin])osing the preciyiiee, perf(?ctly de- 
nuded and eoiiqiletely level. 'Hiese prisms vary 
in form; .some are (piadrilateral, and appear to 
1)(‘ composed of a congeries of smalh'r jirisms, 
aggregated in sueh a way ns to suggest very ob- 
viously the clustered assemblagi? of shafts, which 
occur in the formation of a (lOthic coruinn. lii 
tracing the summit of this l)ol<l head, several 
natural curiosities are ])oint(;‘d mit; the first, to 
the west, is a tissure in the face of the ])reciy)ice, 
called Thir Leith, or the (iray Man’s Tath : the 
entrance to tin? pass, at the top, extremely 
narrow ; and formi'ily, a joint of green-stone, 
whit'h had fallen across it, formed a sort of na- 
tural gate, through which the bold empiirer de- 
scended ; entering, next, a gradually expanding 
[lassagt', which h'ads to the chaotic heaps, at the 
base of the gn at colonnade. The natural archi- 
trave lias lately fallen down, and quite choked up 
tlu? passage. Tiieie are oiu* or two similar chasms 
along tin' summit, which have fri’ipiently proved 
fatal to tin? cattle left j)astnring u])on the hcad- 
lainl. There an? several places, along the brink 
of the jireeipiic, when? the guide? directs his fol- 
lowers to lie llat ii]n)ii the gT(.>uiid, and cast the 
eye down jierpernlieularly to the foot of llie co- 
Inmii, a depth of 250 feet ; tiiis can be <h.)ne in 
many [ilaces without the least danger. Some of 
tin* eolumn.s are magnetical. 

I\eur tin? highest point of Tair Head is an ex- 
traordinary cave, said to be artificial, and called 
a Piet’s house. Not far hence are two small 
lakes, at an c'levatiun exceeding 400 feet above 
the sea, railed Lough Caolin and Lough-na- 
(’rc.ssa; one of these discharges its ovcrtlowing 
waters into the sea, Ihrongli the wLyndyke, 
called Carriek Mawr, or the Great Crag. 

Tair Isle, or Taro, as Bucliarian calls it, a 
small islainl lying between Orkney and Shetland, 
thirty miles E. N. E. from the former, and twenty- 
four south-w'cst from the latter. It is above three 
miles long, and nearly two broad, very c?rHggy, 
with three very high jiroinontories (one of them 
c?alled Sheep Craig, 480 feet high), which are 
visilde both from Orkney and Shetland. Bu- 
chanan says, it is ‘ encompassed with lofty rocks ; 
and is every where inaccessible, unless upon the 
soutli-cast, where, lowering a little, it affords a 
safe station for .‘?mall vessels.* There is great 
filenty of sea and water fowl, and all kinds of 
fish upon the coast, llicre is a small harbour at 
the south end, which is full of rocks, where only 
small boats can lie, and anotlier at the north-east 
end, larger and safer in summer, so that it serves 
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commodioiisly enough for their fishery. The 
duke of Medina Sidonia, commander of the 
famous Spanish armada, in 1588, was wrecked 
on the east coast of this island. The shi])broke 
to pieces, but the duke and 200 men made their 
escape. They lived here so long, that both they 
and the inhabitants were almost famished. At 
length the duke, and the poor remains of his 
jieople, w(?re carried over to the main land of 
Shetland, and thence to Dunkirk, by one Andrew 
IFurnphrey, for which Andrew was rewarded with 
3000 mciks. 

I'AI Ilh'AX (Sir Thomas), general of the parlia- 
mentary forces in the civil wars, was the eldest 
son of berdinando lord h'airfax, and born at 
Denton, the family seat, in Yorkshire, in 1011. 
lie coinrnen(!ed his military career in the army 
under lord \’erc in Holland ; and, when the dif- 
ferences broke out into hostility between the king 
and parliament, took a <leci<lcd ])art in the favor 
oftlie latter, being, as well ns bis father, a zealous 
])resl)yterian. He had a principal command in 
llie north, wliere he and his father w^ere defeated 
in s(.‘vc‘ral i'ligagements, particularly at Addertou 
Moor, in .lune 1 0 13. Sir 'riionias was, however, 
mor(.‘ successful in some sulisecpient actions, and 
he (listinguished himself so greatly, at the battle 
of iMarston Moor, lliat, wlieii the army was ricw 
modelled, he was a[)pointed general in tin? room 
of the earl of Kssex. In .lnn(‘, lG-15, he defeated 
the king’s forces at Naseby, after which be 
marched to tin* west, when? he obliged a number 
of places t(j submit. Upon the death of bis 
father, in 1618, lu! suee(!oded to his tith‘, and the 
.same year took Colchester, afh'r a brave resist- 
ance by Sir (leorgf? Jasle and Sir Charles Lucas, 
whom his lordship, after the surrender, basely 
caused to be shot. He pretended to be against 
putting the king to death, but took no steps to 
prevent it ; and, at the lime of the exe<'ution, was 
engaged in prayer with major Harrison. He de- 
clined eominanding the army against the pix'sbv- 
ierians, who aflerwanls appeareil in favor of 
C harles 11. , ami lived in retirement till measures 
were adopted for bringing back the king, lb? 
was at the head of the committee appointed by 
the house of commons to attend king Charles 1 1- 
at the Hague, and, having assisted in his restora- 
tion, returned again to his seat in the eoiinlry ; 
where be lived in a private manner till bis death, 
which took place in 1671 in the sixtieth year of 
his age. He wrote, says Mr. Waljiole, Memori- 
als of Thomas Lord Fairfirx, jirinted in 1609 ; 
and was not only an historian but a poet. Tn 
Mr. d'hon’shy’s museum were preserved, ill MS., 
the following pieces : — The l\salms of David, the 
Cantich?s, the Song of JMoses, and other parts of 
Scripture, versifi(.‘d ; a poem on Solihule ; Notes 
of Sermons; and a Treatise on the Shortness of 
Jafe. But the most remarkable of lord Fairfax’s 
works, says Walpole, w’erc the verses In* wrote on 
the horse' on which Cluirh's TT. rode to his coro- 
nation. He gave a collection of MSS. to the 
Bodleian library. 

^ Fairfax (Edward), natural son of Sir Thomas 
I'airfax, was an English poet who lived in the 
reigns of Fdizabetli and Jami'S J. He was an 
accomplished scholar. Drydon classes him with 
Spenser, as a leading writer of the times; and 
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even seems to give him the preference for har- 
mony, when he observes that Waller owned him- 
self indebted for the harmony of his niimhers to 
Fairfax’s Godfrey of Boulogne. He died about 
1632, at his house, called New nail, between Den- 
ton and Knaresborough. 

Faikfa.x, a county of Virginia, on the w’c.st 
bank of the Potomac, twenty-tive miles long and 
eighteen broad. The chief town is Alexandria. 

Fairfax, a township of V’crinont, in Franklin 
county, cast of (h'orgia, on the bank of the 
Moille; nine miles from l.ak(i C’hainplaiii. 

FAFIIFI ELD, a populous mariliine county of 
(h.Hineclicut, foily-six miles long and thirty-live 
broa.d, bordering on tlu' state of New York. It 
is divided into thirtej ii townships. Danbury and 
Fairliehl are the chief tow ns. 

F'AiiiT'Tr.i.T), the capital of the above county, 
called CiKjuovva by the Indians, is seated on the 
Mill-run, a little above its influx into T.ong 
Islntid Sound. It was burnt in 1777, by a party 
of British arul loyalists ; by which it incurred a 
loss of above .1“ 10,100. It has been since rebuilt, 
and is now flourishing. It carries on a coiisider- 
al)I(? trade to the Wi*st Indies. It is tw'enty-two 
miles south-west by west of New Haven, sixty- 
four north-east of New York, and 161 of Phila- 
delphiu. 

Ea I lu a county of South ('arolina, in 

C’amdeii district, forty miles square; sealed he- 
lwe{?n the Watereo and Broad River. Winusbo- 
rouj-h is the eapital. 

EiMRFORl), a town in Gloucestershire, re- 
markable for its cliLireli, which has curious painted 
glass w indows. They are said to have been taken 
ill a ship by John Tame, esq., towards the' end o. 
the rifteenth century, wh«) built a church for their 
sake. They are preservc'd entire, and the figures 
are (•xlremely well drawn and colored. ’Fhey 
represent the most remarkable histories in the 
Old and New Testaimait. ’fhe jtaiiiter was Al- 
bert Dnrer. Tn the church are also a number of 
ijionumciits, particularly a curious one to the 
memory of the founder, who died in the year 
1500 ; w'ith his elligy in white marble. Near it 
is a liandsoim? free seltoo^ endowed for sixty 
boys; besides wliirli this town has many other 
charitable institutions : it has also two neat 
bridges over the river Colne. It is twenty-two 
miles E. S. E, of Gloucester, and seventy-nine and 
a half west by north of London. 

Fair Wfathf.ii Mount, a mountain on the 
north-cast coast of North America, about 14,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and about twelve 
miles north-east of Fair Weather (’a|)e. It is one 
of the principal suinmits of thcCorddlera of New 
Norfolk ; its bas(’ being formed by the summits 
of vuriems surrounding mountains. It is covered 
with pcrpi'tual snow. Long. 222'^ 47' E., lat. 58® 
57' N. 

FAIRY, 71 . s. & adj. \ Old Fr. /hme, a spec- 

F'AiRYiJKr. S tie, /<r, a nymph ; Sax. 

peplm. ‘ Al) terra, fit et pqxt Macedonum 
dialecto ; unde fi^pcpoi, et Romanis in- 

feri, qiii Scolo-Saxonibus dicuntui jerks nostra- 
libuscpie; viilgo corruptius J'airieSy KaraxOovioi 
daifiovt^, sive dii manes.’ — Baxter’s Glossary. 
The French have also an old verb facr^ to en- 
chant. Fairy and fay are bid i scrim inatelv used. 
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by our older writers. See Fay. Both, perlKii)s, 
came into our languap:e from the I'rench. An 
imaginary being, or spirit, supposed to appear 
in a diminutive human form, and generally of 
the female sex : as an adjective, fairy means given 
by, or belonging to fairies. 

To this gvcvii fairy Til commend thy acts, 

Mako her thanks bloRs thee. 

Shakspmrn. i4n/o»T/ and Cleopatra, 
Nan Page, my daughter, and my little Ron, 

And three or four more of their growth, wcMl dress 
Like urchins, ouphes, and fairieK, green and white. 

Shakspeare. 

Then let them all encircle him about. 

And fairy like to pinch the unclean knight : 

And ask him, why, that hour oi fairy revel. 

In their so sacred paths he dares to tread 
In shape prophanc. Id, Merry IF/vtJ of Windsor. 
This is iho fairy land : oh, spight of spights, 

\Vc talk with goblins, owls, and elvish sprights. 

Shalisycarc. 

Be secret and discrete • these fairy favours 
Aro lost when not concralcd. 

Dry den s i^pnnvih Fryur. 

Such borrowed wraith, Uko. fairy money, though it 
were gold in the hand from which ho received it, will 
be but leaves and dust when it cotnes to use. Locke, 
By the idea any one has ai fairies ^ or centaurs, he 
cannot know that things, answering those ideas exist. 

Id. 

T ays j furies, genii, elves, and demons, hear. 

Pope, 

What farther clishrnaclaver might been said. 

What bloody wars, if sprites had blood to slu'il, 

Nae man can tell ; but a* before their sight, 

A fairy train appeared in order briglit ; 

A down the glittering stream they featly danced ; 
Bright to the moon their various dresses glanced. 

Burns. 

While frowning loves the threatening falchion 
wield. 

And tittering graces peep behind the sliield, 

With jointed mail their fairy limbs o’erwhelm. 

Or nod with pausing step the plumed helm. 

Darwin, 

This hour we part ! — my heart foreboded this : 

Thus ever fade n\y fairy dreams of bliss. Byron. 

Fairy. Fairies were most usually iinaj^iiicd 
to be women of an order superior to human 
nature, yet subject to wants, passions, accidents, 
and even death; spritrhlly and benevolent while 
youn" and liaiulsoiuo ; morose, peevish, and 
malijpiant, if ugly, or in the decline of ineir 
beauty ; fond of appoarint.; in white, whence 
they are often called the whito ladies. Jervaise 
of Tilleberry, inarshai of the kiiiedoni of Arles, 
who lived in the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, writes thus concerning them, in a work in- 
scribed to the emperor Otho IV. Mt has been 
asserted, by persons nf unexceptionable credit, 
that l.iirics used to choo‘^'‘ theinselvcs gallants 
from among men, and re varded their fittaehnicnt 
with an affluence of worldly gocnls ; but if they 
mairied, or boasted of n fairy’s favors, they as 
severely smarted for such indiscretion.’ Similar 
talcs are still current in Languedoc ; where 
there is not a village without some ancient seat 
or cavern, w^icb had the honor of being a fairy’s 
residence, or snm<? spring where a fairy used to 
bathe. This idea of fairies has a near affinity 
with that of the flreeks and Konians, concerning 
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the nymphs of the woods, mountains, rivers, 
and springs ; and an ancient scholiast on Theo- 
critus says, ‘ The nymphs are demons which ap- 
pear on the mountains in the figure of women.’ 
The Arabs and other orientals have also their 
giim and peri, of whom they entertain the like 
notions. Fairies have been likewise described 
as of both sexes, and generally as of minute 
stature, though capable of assuming various 
forms and dimensions. The most elegant re- 
presentation of these children of romantic fancy 
is to be found in the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
of Shakspeare. Spenser’s P'airy Queen is an 
epic poem, under the characters of fairies. The 
hclier of fairies .suh.sists in many parts of our 
own country. The ‘Swart fairy of the mine,’ is 
scarcely yet believed to have quitted our subter- 
raneous works. And, in the llighlands of Scot- 
land, new-born children are watched till the 
christening is over, lest they shouhl he stolen or 
changed by some of these imaginary beings. 

Fairy Ciucli:, or Ring, a phenomenon 
pretty frequent in the fields, &c. long supjiosed 
to be traced by the fiiiries in their dances. There 
are two kinds of it ; one of about seven yards 
in diameter, containing a round bare path, a foot 
broad, with green grass in the middle of it. 
The other is of a different size, encompassed 
witli a circninference of gra.ss. Some suppose 
these circles to bo made by ants, which are often 
found in great numbers in them. Messrs. Jessop 
and Walker, in the Philosophical Tmnsactions, 
ascribe them to lightning; which is thought to 
be confirmed by their be ing most frequently pro- 
duced after a storm of that kind, as well as by 
the color and brittleness of the grass roots when 
first obsmved. Taghtning, like all other firi's, 
moves round, and burns more in the extremity 
than in the middle; the second circle arises 
from the first, the grass burnt up growing very 
plentifully aflerward.s. Mr. Cavallo, however, 
in his valuable Treatise on P'lectricily, does not 
think that lightning is concerned in the forma- 
tion of them: ‘They are not,’ says he, ‘ always 
of a circular figure ; and, as I am informed, 
they seem to be rather beds of mushrooms than 
the effects of lightning.’ Other philosophers, 
who have examined these circles, believe they 
are produced by a kind of fungus breaking and 
piilveri.sing the soil. 

Dr. Wollaston has examined this subject with 
his usual ingenuity. lie observed that the fungi 
or mushrooms, first noticed by Withering, were 
found solely at the exterior margin of the dark 
ring of grass. The breadth of the ring, in that in- 
stance, measured from them towards the centre, 
was about twelve or fourteen inches, while the 
exterior ring, occupied by the mushrooms, was 
only about four or five inches broad. Dr. Wol- 
laston conjectured, from the position of the 
mushrooms, that the rings were formed after the 
manner described by Dr. Hutton, by a progres- 
sive increase from a centre, and this opinion wa-s 
strengthened by finding that a second species of 
fungus presented a similar arrangement, with re- 
spect to the relative position of the ring and 
fungi, the fungi being always upon the external 
margin of a dark ring of grass. ‘ 1 thought it 
not improbable,' says he, ‘that the soil which 
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had once coninlmted to the support of fungi 
might be so exhausted of some peculiar pabulum 
oecessary for their production, as to be rendered 
incapable of producing a second crop of that 
singular class of vegetables. The second year’s 
crop would consequently appear in a small ring 
surrounding the original centre of vegetation, 
and, at every succeeding year, the defect of nu- 
triment on one side, would necessardy cause the 
new roots to extend themselves solely in the 
opposite direction, and would occasion tin* circles 
of fungi continually to prot-eed by annual en- 
largement from the centre outwards. An appear- 
ance of luxuriance of the grass would follow as 
a natural consequence, as tlie soil of an interior 
circle would always be enriched by the decayed 
roots of fungi of the preceding year’s growth.’ 

Dr. Wollaston often observed undecayed 
spawn, even below the most luxuriant grass. 

‘ During the growth of the fungi, they so entirely 
absorb all nutrimeJit from the soil beneath, that 
the herbage is for a while destroyed, and a ring 
appears, bare of grass, surrounding the dark ring. 
If a transverse section be made of the soil beneath 
the ring, at this time, the part b(‘iieath the fungi 
appears paler tlian the soil on eillicr sid(! of it, 
but that which is beneath the interior circle of 
dark grass, is found, on tlie contrary, to be con- 
siderably darker than the general surrounding 
soil. But, in the eourso of a f(‘w weeks after 
the fungi have ceased to appear, the soil where 
they stood grows darker, and the grass soon 
vegetates again with peeuliar vigor, so that [ 
have seen the surface covcrc<l with <lark grass, 
although the darkened soil has not cxceede<l half 
an in(;h in thickness, while that beiK'ath has con- 
tinued white with spawn, for about two indies 
in depth. The section of the space occupied by 
the white spawn, has in general, nearly the same 
form, and may be c’ompared to that of a wave, 
proceeding from the centn; outwards, as its 
boundary on the inner side ascends obliquely to- 
wards the surface, while its exterior termination 
is nearly in a vertical jiosition. The extent occu- 
pied by the spawn varies considerably, according 
to the season of the year, being greatest after the 
fungi have come to perfection, and is reduced to 
its smallest dimensions, .and may, in some cases, 
not be discernible before the next year’s crop 
begins to make its appearance. 

‘ For the purpose of observing the progress of 
various circles, 1 marked them three or four 
years in .succession, by incisions of different forms, 
by which I could distinguish clearly the succes- 
sive annual increase, and 1 found it to vary in 
different circles, from eight inches to as much as 
two feet, ’fhe broadest rings that 1 have seen, 
were those of the common mushroom, (ag. cam- 
pestris); the narrowest are the most frequent, 
.and are those of the champignon (ag. orcades ot 
Dr. Withering). The mushroom accordingly 
makers circles of the largest diameter, but those 
of the champignon are most regular. There are, 
however, as many as three other fungi that ex- 
hibit the same mode of extension, and produce 
the same effect upon the herbage. These arc the 
ag. terreus, ag. pro< *rus, and the lycoperdon 
bovista, the last of which is far more common 
than the two last-mentioned agarics. There is 
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one circums ance that may frecjueiitly be ol)- 
served respecting these c’^cles, which can satis- 
factorily be accounted for, according to the 
preceding hypothesis of the cause of their increase, 
and may be considered as a confirmation of its 
truth. Whenever two adjacent circles are fouiid 
to interfere, they not only do not cross each otlier, 
but both circles are invarialily obliterated be- 
tween the points of contact; at least, in more 
than twenty cases, I have seen no one instaiu'e 
to the contrary. The exhaustion occasioned by 
each, obstructs tlie progress of the other, and both 
are starved. 

‘ I think it also not uiuv()rlby of observation, 
that different species of fungi appear to require 
the same nutriment ; for in a ease of interference, 
between the one circle of puff-balls and anolber 
of mushrooms, they did not intersect ; but I 
cannot say \)ositively that I have seen more; tlian 
one instance. I once found that a tree bad in- 
terrupted the regular progress of a circle; but 
ihisappeared to be only a temporary iiiipeilimeiit, 
as the extension had proceeded at tlicMisual rale; 
and, by passing obliquely from each side into the 
soil beyond the tree, had given the ring the form 
of a kidney, so that another year or two would 
probably reunite the two (‘xtremities into one 
curve surrounding the trei?. Being desirous of 
ascertaining in what length of lime a soil might 
again recover the power of producing a fresh 
crop of fungi, I cut a groove, in one or two in- 
stances, along the diameter of a mushroom ring, 
and inserted a quantity of spawn taken from its 
<‘ireumf<frcnee, with the hope of set.'ing it vegetate 
for some di.stance near the centre ; but the expe- 
riment failed ullogellier, as I shortly after quitted 
my resideiK’L* in the country.’ 

Another modern writer, Mr. Wilson, ascribes 
fairy rings to the action of grubs, concealed un- 
der the ring among the roots of the herbage; and 
suppos(?s, that the fungi give a preference to 
these rings, on aeeount of the abundance of dead 
vegetable matUT to lie found in them. 

Fahiy oi' tin; Mink., an imaginary inhabi- 
tant of mines. The (lermans believe in two 
species ; one funce and malevolent; the ollu'r ;i 
gentle race, appearing like little old men, dressc<l 
like the miners, and not much aliove two feel 
high. These wander about the drifts and chain 
bers of the works ; seem perpetually employed, 
yet do nothing; some seem to eut the ore, <n- 
sling what is cut into vessel.s, or turn the wind - 
lass; but never do any harm to the miners, 
unless provoked, as Agrieola relates in his hook 
De Animanlibus Sublcrraneis. 

FATTll, «. s. ^ Fr. /in/, /hi ; S])ai.. 

FAiTn’BaK.vtn, and fort, /c ; Ital. 

Fa nn'iin, er^’. fedf ; Jides. Mr. 

Faith'ful I^Tooke considers onr 

FaitiiVttm.y, (idv. modern word faith, 

Fa rruh I' i.N i:ss, n. s . once written faieth, as 

Faith’t i:ss, f/dj. the third person sin- 

FAiTH'i.KS'Hrss, w. s. J gular of the Saxon 
verb picjan ; Farkburst, and others derive it 
from the Greek nfiOu ; and this from the Hebrew 
nnS, to persuade. Belief ; credence : belief of 
revealed truth : and hence the truth believed , 
tenets held by man ; a promise given by man or 
God : also, confidence, or trust, in a tiling or 
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party believed ; and (the qualities which inspire 
this feeling) fidelity to engagements ; sincerity ; 
veracity : faithbreach is a breacli of honor or 
faith: faithed, honest; sincere: as is faithful, 
which also means true to allegiance, duty, or 
regard, professed : faithless is without faith ; per- 
fidious ; and, particularly, without belief in 
revealed religion. 

And he seide to hir,.doughtir, thif eith hath maad 
the saaf. WicUf, Lnh. 0. 

My servant Moses \% faithful in all mine house. 

Numbers. 

They are a very fro ward generation, children in 
whom is no faith. Dcut. xxxii. 20. 

For there is no faithfuJneint in your mouth ; your 
inward part is very wickedness. Psalm lix. 

Felix heard Paul concerning the faith. 

Acts xxiv. 

Adewr myne owno dcre spouse my worthy lorde. 
The faithfull loue, that dyd vs both cornbyuc. 

In mariage and peasablo Concorde, 

Into your handes hero 1 clcaiie resyno. 

To be bestowed vppon your children and myne. 

Sir T. Mure. 

The man that is faithful ^ thinks it more liberty to 
be his friend’s prisoner, than to be any other’s gene- 
ral. \Sir P. Sicfnci/. 

The name oi faith being properly and strictly taken, 
it must needs have reference unto some uttered w’ord, 
as the object of belief. Hooker. 

Whatsoever our hearts he to God and to his truth, 
believo we, or be wo as yai faithless^ for our conver- 
sion or confirmation, the force of natural reason is 
great. Id. 

1 have been forsworn. 

In breaking with Julia whom J loved. 

Shaksprare. 

I have this day received a traitor’s judgment. 

And by that name must die ; yet, heaven bear wit- 
ness. 

And, if 1 have a conscience, let it sink me. 

Even as the axe falls, if I he not faithful. Id. 

Never dare misfortune cross her foot. 

Unless she doth it under this excuse. 

That slxc is issue to a faithless Jew. Id. 

Both 

Fell by onr servants, by those men we loved most ; 

A most unnatural and faithless service. Id, 

Ills noble grace w'ould have some pity 

Upon my wretched women, that so long 

Have followed both my iovUiims faithfully/. Id. 

Vision in the next life is the perfecting cjf that faith 
in this life, or that faith Ixero is turned into vision 
there, as hope into enjoying. Hammond, 

For his own part he did faithfully promise to be 
still in the king’s power. liaetaCi Henry VII. 

If they had gone to God without Mos_^, J should 
have praised their faith ; but now they go to Moses 
without God, I hate their stubborn faithlessness. 

lip, HalVs Contemplations. 

Her failing, while her faith to nu? remains, 

1 should couccal. MUlon^s Paradise Lost. 

So spake the seraph Ahcieli faithful found ; 

Amon^ the faithless, faithful on\y be. Mulors. 

Seemiu^ devotion doth but gild the knave. 

That’s neitht^r faithful, honest, just, nor bravo. 

Waller. 

For you alone 

I broke my fai'h with injured Palamon. Dryden. 

Well I know him ; 

Of easy temper, naturally good. 

And faithful to his word. Id. Von Sebastian. 


If on my wounded breast thou drop a tear. 

Think for whose sake my breast that wound did bear j 
And faithfully my last desires fulfil. 

As I perform my cruel father’s will. Id. Ooid, 

And, therefore, I have often wondered to hear men 
of several churches so heartily exclaim against the 
implicit faith of the church of Home ; when the same 
implicit faith is as much practised and required in 
their own, though not so openly professed, and ing»^- 
nuously owned there. Locke. 

The band that knits together and supports all com- 
pacts, is truth and South, 

They suppose the nature of things to bo truly and 
faithfully signified by their names, and thereupon 
believe as they hear, and practise as they believe. 

Id. Si’rmons, 

Then faith shall fail, and holy hope shall die ; 

One lost in certainty, and one in joy. Prior. 

Paith is an entire dcpendeivcc upon tlie truth, the 
power, the justice, and the mercy of God ; which de- 
pendence will certainly incline us to obey him in all 
thini;s. Sa^ift. 

We may meet with frauds and faithless dr^alings 
from men ; hut after all, our own hearts are the 
greatest cheats ; aud there are none we are in gn aler 
danger from. Mason, 

From every joy and pleasure torn. 

Life’s weary vale Ull wamler thnnigh ; 

Aud hopeh.'ss, C(nnfortless, I'll mourn 

A faithless woman’s br(»keu vow. If urns. 

To praise him is to serve him, and fulfil 

Doing and sulTering his unquestioned w'ill ; 

’Tis to believe what men inspired of old. 

Faithful iMul faithfully informittl, unfold ; 

Candid and just, with no false aim in view. 

To take for truth what cannot but be true. 

Cowper. 

A nation famed for song, and beauty’s charms. 
Zealous, yet modest ; innocent, though free ; 

Patient of toil ; serene amidst alarms ; 
luilcxiblc in faith ; invincible in anus ! Beattie. 

FAfTH, in philosophy ;iiul theology, is that 
assent which we give; to a proposition ailvancod 
by another, the truth of whitdi we do not im- 
mediately perceive from our own reason or ix- 
p(?rienee ; or it is that jinlgmcnt or assent of the 
mind, the motive whereof is not any intrinsic 
evidence, but the anlhonly and testimony of 
some other who reveals or relaU.*s it. Hence, 
as there are two kinds of authorities and tes- 
timonies, the one of God, anti the other of man, 
faith becomes distins^mishetl into divine and hu- 
man : — ■ 

1. Faith, Divinf,, is that founded on the 
authority of God ; or that assent we give to yvliat 
is revealed by God. The objects ol this faith, 
therefore, are matters of Revelation. See Re- 
VF.LA'iTON and Thi.oloov. 

2 Faith, Human, is that whereby we believe 
what is told us by men ; and the object of it is 
matter of human testimony and evidence. See 

Mf.T A PHYSICS. 

FAITHORN (William), an ingeniou.s artist, a 
native of London, was the disciph? of Peak tlie 
paint(?r, and worked with him three or four 
years. At the breaking out of the civil war Peak 
espoused the royal cause, and J'Vithorn, who ac- 
companied him, was taken prisoner, sent to Lon- 
don, and confined in Aldersgate. In this un- 
comfortable situation he exercised his grai er; 
and executed a small head of the first Villaw 
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duke of Buckingham, in the style of Melan. 
Being permitted to retire to the continent, he 
found protection from the abb<* de Marolles, in 
France; where he formed an accpiaintanee with 
Nanteuil. About 1650 he retnrncd to England, 
and soon after married the sister of a captain 
Crouiul. By her he bad two sous ; Henry, who 
was a bookselh‘r, and William an engraver in 
mezzotinto. He painted portraits from the life 
in crayons. He also painted in miniature ; and 
his performances were much esteomc(l. His 
spirits were broken by the dissijvation of his son 
William; and a lingering consumption ])ut an 
end to bis life in 1601. He wrote a work on 
Drawing, (Jraving, and I '.tolling. 

FA'ITDIJK, n.s. Vr. fait ard ; or, as Minsheu 
thinks, a corruption ot' J a isa/r, i. o. a factor, or 
doer; but the Norman Fr. has /hiYuw/’ regularly. 
A scoundrel; a rascal; a poltroon. Obsolete. 

To Philemon, false faitour, Philemon, 

I cast to pay, that I so clearly boiu^ht. 

Faerie Qucenc, 

Into new woes unweelinj; 1 was cast. 

By this false faitour. Id. 

FAKE, n.s. Among soanum. A coil of 
rope. 

FAKIHS, or Faouius, oriental monks or 
friars. Tlic word is Arabic and signifies a poor 
ir iKsnly person, DTlerbclot regards it as syno- 
nymous with dervise and certainly in some 
Mahomniedan countries tlie religious arc call 
fakirs, in otliers dervises. 

Thesti oriental monks arc said to outvie the 
severity and mortitication of the aneumt Ancho- 
rets. Some of them make a vow of continuing 
all their lifetime in one posture, and keep it ef- 
fectually. Others never lie down; but continue 
in a standing posture for long periods of their 
lives, supported only by a stick, or rope under 
their arm-pits. Some mangle their bodies with 
scourges and knives. They pretend to have 
conquered every passion, and triiunpbed over 
the world ; and accordingly scruple not, as if in 
a state of innocence, to appear sonu*timcs en- 
tirely n.iked. Tlie people of the east are per- 
suaded of the virtue of the fakirs ; notwithstand- 
ing which, they are accused of eomiiiitting the 
most enormous crimes in private. 

One set or sect of fakirs, who do not practise 
such severities, travel together, from village to 
village, prophesying, and telling fortunes. They 
make use of drums, trumpets, and other musical 
instruments, to rouse thenuselvcs and their au- 
ditors to an aftilicial ecstasy ■ and their votaries 
are said to consult tlicin in the most indecent 
altitudes. They arc so indulgimt towards every 
living creature, tliat tliey suffer themselves to be 
over-run with vermin, or stung by inscefs, with- 
out the least reluctaucy or complaint: but it is 
more than probable, that they lull their senses 
by opiates in order to render themselves insensi- 
ble to the excessive torments tliey undi rgo. 
The garment of tlie chief fakirs disliuguishes them 
from the rest. Some persons of considerable rank 
in India have become fakirs : and D’Herbelot 
estimates the number at about 2,000,000. 

FALAISE, a town rf France, in Lower Nor- 
mandy, having still, ni the ruin.s of its castle, 
one of the finest towers in France ; fi^nous for 


being the birth place of William the Contiueror. 
It has a good trade in serges, linens, and lace ; 
with a famous fair held in Guibray, one of its 
suburbs, which begins 20th Thermidor (Aug. 
16th) and la.sts a week. It is fifteen miles south 
by etist of Caen. Population 14,000. 

FALASHA, a people of Abyssinia, of Jewish 
origin, described by Mr. Bruce, who was at 
great pains to acquaint liimself with their history. 
According to the accounts he received, tln^y arc 
the descendants of tliose Jews wlio came from 
I*alestinc into Llliiopia, as attendants of Menilek, 
or David 1., the son of the queen of Sheba by 
Solomon. They agree in llio relations given by 
the Abyssiiiians of Unit princess (See Eiujopia); 
but deny that the posterity of those who came 
with Menilek ever embraced (Jhrislianity, as the 
Abyssiiiians say they did. Tlujy state that at 
the decline of tnc Jewish commerce, when the 
ports of the Red Sea fell into the hands of other 
nations, and no intercourse took place betwixt 
them and Jerusalem, the Jewish inhabitants 
quitted the sea coasts and retired into the province 
of Dembea. Here they carried the art of pottery 
to a gn'at degree of perfection, multiplied ex- 
ceedingly, and became very numerous and pow- 
erful, about the lime the Abyssiiiians were con- 
verted to Cliristiaiiity. As this event was 
aeeountod by tliem an apostasy from the true 
religion, they now siqiarated themselves from the 
Abyssiiiians, and declared one Phineas, of the 
line of Solomon, their king. Thus they say, 
they have still a prince of the house of Jiuiali for 
thi'ir sovereign. About A. D. 960 Judith, queen 
of this people, after extirpating the Abyssinian 
princes on Damo, assumt^d the sovereignty of 
the whole empire, which the Palaslta retained 
for some timii ; but, their power being by degrees 
reduced, tliey were obliged to lake up their re- 
sidence among the rugged mountains of Samen ; 
one of which llu.y chose for their capital, aiul 
which has ever since been called the Jews’ Rock, 
About A. 1). 1600 they were almost entirely 
ruined by an overthrow from the Abyssiiiians, 
in which both their king and queen were slain ; 
.since which time they have bt'on in subjection to 
the emperors of that country, but arc still go- 
verned by their own princes. 

Wlien ^Ir. Bruce was in Abyssinia the Falasha 
were supposed to amount to about 100,000 ef- 
fective men. Gidi?on and Judith were the names 
of the king and queen at that time. The lan- 
guage of this people is very ditleront from the 
Hebrew, Samaritan, or any other which the Jews 
ever spoke in their own country. On being in- 
terrogated coiiceniing it, by Mr. Bruce, they 
said, that it was probably one of those spoken by 
the nations on the Red Sea, among whom they 
had settled at tiieir first coming. They arrived 
in Aby.ssinia it is said speaking Hebrew, and 
with the advantage of having books in that lan- 
guage; but liad now forgot it, and were entirely 
ignorant of the art of writing. At the time of 
their Icavin Judea tliey were in possession both 
of the Hebrew and Samaritan copies of the law ; 
but when their fleet was destroyed in the time of 
Ilehoboam, and no farther communication with 
Jerusalem took place, they were obliged to use 
translations of tlie Scriptures, or those copies 
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which were in the possession of the shepherds, who, 
they say, were alt Jews, before the time of Solo- 
mon. On being asked, however, where the 
shepherds got their co})y, and being told, that, 
notwithstanding the invasion of Egypt by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, there was still a communication with 
Jerusalem, by means of the Ishmaelite Arabs 
through Arabia, they frankly acknowledged that 
they could not tell ; neither had they any memo- 
rials of the history either of their own or any 
other country ; all that they believed in this case 
being derived from mere tradition, their histories, 
if any existed, having been destroyed by the 
famous Moorish captain, Gragnc. (See Ethi- 
opia). They say, that the first book of Scripture 
the}" ever received was that of Enoch ; and they 
place that of Job immediately after it, supposing 
that patriarch to have lived soon after the flood. 
They have no copy of the Old Testament in 
the Falasha language, what they make use of 
being in that of Geez. This is sold to them by 
the Abyssinian Christians, who are the only 
scribes in that country. No difference Uikes 
place about corruptions of the text; nor do the 
Falasha know any thing of the Jewish Talmud, 
Targum, or Cabala. 

FALCA'DE, n. s. Lat. falcis. A* 

Falca'tep, adj, > sickle: a crooked motion 

Falca'tion, w. i. Jor bend: hooked; bent 
like a reaping-hook or scythe : crookedness. 

The locusts have antenn.'e, or long horns before, 
virith a longj^fcan'on or forcipatod tail behind. Browne, 
The enlightened part of the moon appears in the 
form of a sickle, or reaping-hook, which is while she 
is moving from the conjunction to the opposition, or 
from the new moon to the full ; but, from full to a 
new again, the enlightened part appears gibbous, and 
the fiUcated, Harris, 

A horse is said to make falcades when he tlirows 
himself upon hit haunches two or three times, as in 
very quick curvets ; therefore a falcade is that action 
of the haunches and of the legs, which bead very 
low, when you make a stop and half a stop. 

Farrier*s J)ictionary, 

FA'LCHION, n. $. Fr. fauckon ; Ui\, falu 
A short crooked sword ; a scimitar. 1 

IVe seen the day, with my good h'xUng falchion, 

I would have made them skip : 1 am old now. 

Shakspeare, 

Old falchions are new tempered in the hres j 
The sounding trumpet every' soul inspires. 

/Encid, 

What sighs and tears 

Hath Eugene caused ! how many widows curso 
Ilis cleaving /akr/itoa. Philips. 

Have moments, hours, and days, so nr prepared. 
That you might * brain them with their lady's fan 
And sometimes ladies hit exceeding hanl. 

And fans turn into falchions in fair hands. 

And why and wherefore no one understands. Byron. 

FAIX'O, in ornithology, genus of birds, be- 
longing to the order of accipitres. I'he chaniclcrs 
are these : The bill is hooked at the end, and 
coveretl at its base with a cere, or naked mem- 
branous skin; the head is covered with feathers, 
which lie close on each other; the tongue is 
often cleft. This is a rapacious carnivoroUfI race 
of animals, feeding almost entirely on animal 
food ; they are very quick-sighted ; generally fly 
high, and build their nests m lofty places, i hey 
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are not gregarious ; and the females are larger 
than the males. The legs and feet are scaly ; 
the claws large,- strong, very sharp, and much 
hooked. Gmelin divides this genus into four 
sub-gcncra, or less divisions; which Kerr has 
reduced to three, by including the G. serpentarius 
in the second subgenus, becau.se it has some re- 
lation to the vultures. The.se three sub-genera 
are, 1. Gypaeti, bastard eagles; 2. Aquila*, 
Eagles; and 3. Falcones, falcons and hawks. 

1. The Gypaeti comprehend nine species and 
two varieties which have the bill-hooked only 
towards the point, and its base garnished with a 
beard of loiigish extended bristles. This sub-genu.s 
holds a middle rank between the vultures and 
eagle.s ; the liead is not so naked as in the former, 
and the bill not so much hooked as in the latter ; 
like eagles they prey on living animals, but like 
vultures they also devour dead carrion. Hence they 
have been hitherto ranked by some authors with 
the one genus, and by others with the other. 2. 
The Aquilae comprehend forty-one species and 
seven varieties, which are larger in size than 
those of the third sub-genus, and have their legs 
for the most part rough. They difl’er from the 
gypati in preying on living aiiiiiiLds, while the 
latter prefer dead carcases. They can abstain 
long from food, though very voracious. Tlu'ir 
gastric juice is very acrid, yc't they are killed by 
eating bread. 3. Tin; Falcones are loss in size 
than the aquila*, and their legs are universally 
naked. Hut in other respects, the limits beUve(;n 
the falcons and hawks, and the eagles, are by 
no means well ascertained. This sulvgeniis 
comprehends eiglity-six species, and thirty-two 
varieties : making in all no fewer than 1 30 spe- 
cies, and forty-one varieties, in the whole genus. 
Of those (as our room permits us not to enume- 
rate the whole) wc shall describe a few of the 
most remarkable : 

1. K. ipruginosus, the moor buzzard, greenish 
cere, a grayish body, tlie top of the head, nape 
of the neck, and h?gs, yellowish ; is a native (jf 
Europe, and frequents moors, marshy place.s, and 
heaths ; it never soars like other hawks ; hut 
commonly sits on the ground or on small bushes. 
It makes its nest in the midst of a tuft of grass 
or rushes. It is a very fierce and voracious 
bird ; and is a great di’stroyer of rabbits, young 
wild ducks, and other water fowl. It also preys 
on fish. 

2. F. apivoms, the honey buzzard of llay, 
has black cere, yellow legs half naked, the head 
of an ash color, and having an ash-culored 
.stripe on tlu* tail, which is white at the end. It 
had its name from llie combs of bees being 
found in its nest. It is a native of Europe, and 
feeds on mice, lizards, frog.s, bees, See. It runs 
very swiftly. 

3. F. aquila chrysacto.s, the golden eagle, 
weighs about twelve pounds, and is about three 
feet long, the wings when extended measuring 
seven feet four inches. The sight and sense of 
smelling are very acute: the head and neck are 
clothed with narrow, sharp-pointed feathers, of a 
deep brown color bordered with tawny; the 
hind part of the head is of bright rust color. 
These birds are destructive to fawms, lambs, kid.s, 
and all kinds of game ; particularly in the breed- 
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ing season, when they bring a vast quantity of 
prey to their young. Smith, in his history of 
Kerry, relates, that a poor man in that country 
obtained a comfortable subsistence for his family, 
during a summer of famine, out of an eagle's 
nest, by robl)ing the eaglets of the food the old 
ones brought; whose attendance he protracted 
beyond the natural time, by clipping the wings 
and retarding the flight of the former. Jn order 
to extirpate these pernicious birds, there was 
formerly a law in the (Orkney isles, which entitled 
every person that killed an eagle to a hen out of 
every house in the parish where it was killed. 
Kagles seem to give I he preference to the carcases 
of dogs and cats. Those who formerly made it 
their business to kill these birds, fired the instant 
they alighted ; for the eagle at tliat moment looks 
about before she begins to prey. Yet, quick as 
her sight may be, her sense of hearing set?ms 
still more exquisite. If hooded crows or ravens 
happen to be nearer the carrion, and resort to it 
first, and give a single croak, the eagle instantly 
repairs to the spot. These eagles are remarkable 
for their longevity, and for sustaining a long ab- 
stinence from food. Mr. Keysler relates, that 
an eagle died at V'ionna after a confinement of 
104 years. This length of days seems alluded to 
by the Psalmist, ‘ Thy youth is renewed like the 
eagle's.' One of this species, which was nine 
years in the possession of Owen Holland Esq. of 
Conway, lived thirty-two years with the gentle- 
man who made him a present of it ; but what its 
age was, when the latter receiv(?d it, from Ireland, 
is unknown. The same bird also furnishes us 
with a proof of tlic truth of the other remark ; 
having once, tbrotigh the neglect of servants, 
endured hunger for twenty-one days without any 
sustenance whatever. — It is perha])S proper hero 
1<:> notice a v(?ry singtilar variety of the golden 
eagle, described by iMr. llruce, in his travels in 
Aliyssiiiia ; for, whelh(‘r it properly belongs to 
ti)is species or not, we do not find that it has been 
as yet either arranged under any other, or ranked 
as a different genus. Mr. llruce says, it is not 
only the largest of the eagle kind, but the largest 
bird that flies. By the natives it is vulg:irly 
called ahon duchen, or father long-heard. It is 
not an object of any chase, nor stands in need of 
any stratagiun to bring it within reach. Upon 
the highest top of mount Lanialmun, while Mr. 
Bruce’s servants were refreshing themselves 
after their toilsome ascent, and enjoying tlie 
pleasure of a most delightful climate, eating 
tlieir dinner in the open ai/ with several large 
tlishes of boiled goat's flesh before them, this 
noble bird saddtmly made its appearance; he 
did not stoop rapidly from a height, but came 
flying slowly along the ground, and sat down 
close to the meat w'ithin the ring the men had 
made round it. . A great shout, or rather cry of 
distress, which they raised, made ihi' bird stand 
for a minute as if to recollect himself, while the 
r.ervants ran for their lan(.*cs and shields. His 
attention was fully fixed upon the flesli He put 
his foot into the pan where was a large piece in 
water nearly boiling ; but, feeling the smart, he 
witlidrew it, and forsook the piece which he held. 
Tliero were two large piet es, a leg and a shoulder, 
lying upon a wooden platter; into these he 
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trussed his claws and carried them off ; skimming 
slowly along the ground as he had come, till he 
disappeared behind a cliff’. But being observed 
at his departure to look wistfully at the large 
piece, which remained in the warm water, it was 
concluded that he would soon return ; in expec- 
tation of which Mr. Bruce loaded a rifle gun 
with ball, and sat down close to the platter by 
the meat. It was not many minutes before he 
came, and a prodigious shout was raised by the 
attendants, ‘ He is coming, he is coming 1’ enough 
to have discouraged a less courageous animal. 
Whether it was not quite so hungry as at the 
first visit, or suspected something from Mr. 
Bruce's appearance, it made a small turn, and 
sat <lown about ten yards from him, the pan with 
the meat being between them. In this situation 
Mr. Bruce fired, and shot him with the ball 
through the middle of his body about two inches 
below the wing, so that he lay down upon the 
gKiss without a single flutter. Upon laying hold 
of his monstrous carcase, our author was not a 
little surprised at seeing his hands covered and 
tinged with yellow dust. Upon turning him 
upon his belly, and examining me feathers of his 
back, they produced a brown dust, the color of 
the feathers there. This dust was not in small 
quantities; for, upon striking his brea.st, the 
yellow powder flew in greater quantity than 
from a hair dresser's powder puff. The feathers 
of the belly and breast, which were of gold color, 
did not appear to have any thing extraordinary 
in their formation, but the large feathers in the 
shoulders and wings seemed apparently to be fine 
tubes, which upon pressure scattered this dust 
upon the finer part of the feather ; but this was 
brown, the color of the feathers of the back. 
Upon the side of the wing, the ribs, or hard part 
of the feather, seemed to be bare as if worn, or, 
in onr author’s opinion, were rather renewing 
themselves, having before failed in their function. 
What is the reason of this extraordinary provi- 
sion of nature, Mr. Bruce does not attempt to 
determine. But, as it is an unusual one, it is 
probably meant, he thinks, for a defence against 
the climate in favor of those birds, which live in 
those almost inaccessible heights of a country, 
doomed even in its lower parts to several months 
of excessive rain. This bird, from wing to wing, 
was eight feel four inches ; from the tip of his tail V> 
the point of his beak, when dead, four feet seven 
inches. He was remarkably short in the le^s, 
being only four inclu^s from the joining of the 
foot to where the leg joins the thigh, and from 
the joint of the thigh to the joining of his body 
six inches. The thickness of his thigh was little 
less than four inches ; it was extremely muscular 
and covered with flesh. His middle claw was 
about two inches and a half long, not very sharp 
at the point, but extremely strong. From tlu! 
root of the bill to the point was three inches and 
a quarter, &nd one inch and three-quarters in 
breadth at the root. A forked brush of strong 
hair, divided at the point into two, proceeded 
from tlic cavity of his lower jaw at the beginning 
of his throat. His eye was remarkably small in 
proportion to his bulk, the aperture being 
scarcely half an inch. The crown of his head, and 
the front where the bill and skull joincil,wcrebaUl. 
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4. F. aquila fulvus, the tawny eagle or white 
tailed eagle of Edwards, has the whole plumage 
of a dusky brown : the breast marked with trian- 
gular spots of white, but which are wanting in 
the British kind : the tail is white, tipt with 
black ; but in young birds dusky, blotched wdth 
white : the legs are covered to the toes with soft 
rust-colored fealhors. These birds inhabit Hud- 
son’s Bay, and northern Europe as far as Dron- 
theiin. They are found on the high(.*st rocks of 
the Uralian chain, where it is not covered with 
wood; but are most frequent on the Siberian, 
where they make their nests on the loftiest rocks. 
They are inferior in size to the sea eagle; but are 
spirited, and docile. The Tartars train them f(jr 
the chase of hartjs, foxes, antelopes, and (‘ve n 
wolves. The use is of considerable anlitpiity; 
for Marco Polo, the great travelliT of 1209, ob- 
served and admired the diversion of the great 
chain of Tartary ; who had s(iv(?ral eagles, which 
were applied to the same purposes. I’he Tartars 
also esteem the feathers of the tail as the best for 
]duming their arrows. This species is fieqiient 
in Scotland ; where it is called the black eagle, 
from the dark color of its plumage. Tt is very 
destructive to deer, which it will .seize between 
the horns; and, by incessantly bc'aling it about 
the eyes with its w'ings, soon makes a prey of the 
harass(!d animal. Tlie eagles in the isle of Rum 
have nearly extirpated the stags that used to 
abound there. They generally build in clefts of 
rocks near the deer forests ; and make groat havoc 
among them, the white hares, and tlu; ptarmigans. 
Willoughby gives the following curious account 
of the nest of this species. ‘ In 1G6B, in the 
woodlands near the river Darw'ent, in the peak 
of Derbyshin*, was found an eagle’s nest madi; 
of great sticks, resting one end on the edge of a 
rock, the other on two birch-trees ; upon which 
was a layer of rushes, and over them a layer of 
heath, and upon tlie heath rushes again ; upon 
which lay one young one and an addle egg; and 
by them a lamb, a hare, and three heath poults. 
The nest was about two yards squari*, and liad 
no hollow in it. 

The following account of the capture of four 
young of this species, when about three weeks 
old, is given l)y Mr. Bullock : — ‘ On the lOth of 
June, 1812, they were seen in their aery on the 
tremendous cliff"called the West (Taigs, in the 
Isle of Hoy (one of the Orkneys), the towering 
rocks of which rise to the perpendicular height 
of 1200 f(?et from the sea. About, one-third of 
the way down this awful abyss a sl'jttdcr-pointed 
rock ])rcjected from the cliff, like the niimacle of 
a Oothic building; on the extremity of this is a 
hollow, scarcely of suflicicnt size fo^ the pur])ose 
for which these birds had fixed on ir, i. e. as a place 
of s('cmi;y for rearing their young; the situation 
was sucli as almos' to defy riie power of man to 
molest their habitation ; yet with the assistance of 
a short slender rope made oi twisted hogs* 
bristles, did the well-known adventurous rlimlier, 
or Rncksman, ‘ Woolley Toinson,’ traverse the 
face of this ^’rightful precipice, and for a trifling 
remuneration h’ ought up the young birds. 

'After a fjtiguing scranibh^ up the sides of the 
mountains, we arrived at the place from whence 
we could see the aery beneath ; the distance was 
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so great tnat tne young eagles appeared no larger 
than pigeons. After placing us in a secure situa- 
tion on a projecting ledge of the rock, that com- 
manded a view of the scene of action, Tomsoii 
left us, carrying his rope in his hand, and disap- 
peared for upwards of half an hour ; when, tc 
our great joy, we discovered him creeping on his 
liands and knees up the spiry fragment, on which 
lay the unfledged eaglets; when, knowing he 
was then in our sight, he knelt on tlio top, and 
looking towards us, waved his hat. At this time 
it was impossible to see the situation he was in 
without trembling for his safety ; the slender 
point of the rock on which he knelt was at least 
800 feet above the surges of the Atlantic, which 
with unbroki'n violence were foaming beneath 
him. Yet he deliberately took from Ins pocket 
a cord, and tying the wings of the young birds, 
who made s<mie resistance with their bills and 
talons, lie put them into a basket, and began to 
descend, and in a few rniniites the overhanging 
masses of stone hid him from onr view. The 
old birds were in sight during the transaction, 
and made no attempt todelV nd tludr young; but, 
soaring about a quarter of a mile abovt?, occa- 
.sionally uttere<l a short slirill scream, very dif- 
ferent from their usual barking noise. Had tliiiy 
attempted a rcscaie, tlu; situation of the climber 
would have biaai extreinely dangerous, as tfic 
slightest deviation or false step would have jire- 
cipitated him into eternity, a misfortune that a 
few years since bi fi.'l his brother on the same 
spot, when in his company. 

‘After wailing in a most painful slate of sus- 
pense’ for near an hour, our climber suddenly 
made his appearance, and, laughing, presented 
his prize.* 

5. F. aquila (.iroenlandicns, the faleo fuscus 
of J. at ham, the dusky falcon of I’ennunt, or 
Greenland eaghg lias dusky iridi^s ; lead-colored 
cere and feet; brown {!rown, marked with irre- 
gular oblong white spots; whitish forehead, 
Idackish cheeks ; the hind part of the head and 
throat white; bri'ast and bcrlly of a yellowish 
white, striped downwards with dusky streaks; 
the back dusky, tinged with blue; the ends of the 
feathers lightest, and sprinkled over with a few 
white .spots, especially towards the rump; the 
wings of the same colors, variegated with white 
and black ; the upper part of the tail dusky 
crossed very faintly vvitli paler bars, tlie under 
side whitish. They inhabit all parts of Grcim- 
laml, from the remotest hills to those which im- 
pend over the sea ; and are even seen on the 
islands of ice rcinole from shore. Tlii^y retire 
in the breeding season to the farthest part of the 
country, and return in autumn with their young. 
They breifd in tlie same manner as the cinereous 
eagle, but in more di.stant places; and lay from 
three to five eggs. The tail of the young is black, 
with great brown spots on the exterior webs. 
They prey on ptarmigans, auks, and all the small 
birds of the country. They have frequent dis- 
putes with the raven, but sehlom come off victors ; 
for the raven, on being attacked, flings itself on 
its back; and cither by defending itself with its 
claws, or by calling, with its croaking, numbers 
of others to its help, obliges the eagle to retire. 
The Greenlanders use the skin for their inner 
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garments ; the wings for bnislies ; the feet for 
amulets; but seldom eat tne flesh, unless com- 
pelled by hunger. 

6. F. aquila haliietos, the balbuzard of Biif- 
ion, the osprey of Pennant and Latham, or 
the fishing-hawk of Catosby, weighs three pounds 
and a quarter ; it measures from one tip of the 

*wing to the other five feet and a half, but is 
hardly two feel long. The bill is black, with a 
bine cere; the iris of the eye is yellow, and the 
crown of the head brown, with a mixture of 
white feathers ; from each eye backwards runs a 
brown stripe ; the back, wings, and tail, are of 
a dark brown ; the throat, m‘ck, and belly, white ; 
the legs and fei^t are rough and scaly, anti of a 
pale blue color; the talons are black, and nearly 
of an e(|ual size ; the fisitliers of tlie tliighs, con- 
trary to others of the hawk kind, are sliort, and 
adliere close to them, for the more easily pent?- 
trating the water. Notwilhstandiiig this bird is 
so ])erscc\iied by the bald eagle, yet it always 
keeps near its liaunts. It is very quick-sighted, 
and will see a 1‘ish near the surface from a great 
distance, descend w'itli prodigious rapidity, and 
carry the prey with an exulting scream high into 
the air. .Soineliines the bird ^xaisbes in taking 
its prey; for, if it chances to lix its talons in an 
overgrown hsli, it is drawn under water before it 
can di'iengage itself, and is drowned. 

7. I', aijuila leucoceiihahis, the bald eagle of 
('atesby ami Latham, and tlu^ wliite-headed 
eagle of Pennant, is asli-colored, with the head 
and tail while; the iris of the eye is white, over 
which is a ]iroininenee covered with a yellow 
skin ; the bill and cere are yellow, ns well as the 
legs and fci't ; and tlui talons an? black. Though 
it is only thn*e lc<‘t long, it weighs nine pounds, 
is .strong and full of spirit, pri'ying on lambs, 
pi:'x, and fawns. They alvNays make their nests 
m.'iir tlie sea or groat river.s, and usually upon 
old pine or cypress trees, continuing to Vmild 
annually on the same? tree till it falls Though 
he is so formidal>le to all birds, yet he suffers 
them to build near his nest without molestation ; 
particularly the ti.shing-hawk, h(*rans, ike., whicli 
all build on high trc'cs. The nests are very large 
and very fetid by reason of the relics of th(?ir 
prey, f.awson says, they brecMl very often, laying 
again under their callow young ; whose warmth 
hatches the eggs. In lilicring’s Isle they make 
their nests on the cliffs nearly six feet wide and 
one thick; and lay two eggs in the beginning of 
July. This s[)ecies inliabits Fairope, but is more 
common in America. It f eds also on fi.sb. 
'I’his, however, it does not procure for it.solf; 
but, sitting in a convenient spot, watches the 
diving of ^le osprey in the water after a fish, 
which, the moment it has seized, the bald eagle 
follows close after, when tlio osprey is glad to 
escape by droppnig the fish from his bill ; and 
such is the dexterity of ilic eagle, dial it often 
seizes the prry before it can fall to the ground. 
Cntcsby says, the male and female are much 
alike. 

8. F. aquila maculatiis, the spotted eagle of 
J..atham and Catesby, and crying eagle of Pen- 
nant, has a dusky bill ind yellow cere; the co- 
lor of the plumage is e ferruginous brown; the 
coverts of the wings and scapulars are elegantly 
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varied with oval white spots; the priroarie.s 
dusky, the ends of tin? greater white; the breast 
and belly are of a deeper color than the rest 
of the plumage, streaked * downwards with 
dull yellow ; the tail is dark brown, tipped 
with dirty white ; the legs are feathered to the 
feet, which are yellow. The length of the bird 
is two feet. Tliis species is found in many parts 
of Europe, but not in Scandinavia; i.s frequent 
in Itussia and Siberia; and extends even to 
Kampt.sehatka. It is less spirited than other 
eagles, and is ]>erpetnally making a plaintive 
noise ; from which it was styled by the ancients 
planga; and analaria, from its preying on ducks, 
which Pliny describes with great elegance. Lib. 
X. c. 3. The Arabs used to train it for the 
chase ; but its quarry was cranes and other birds ; 
tin? more generous eagle being flown at antc- 
loj)es and various quadrupeds. This species was 
itself an object of diversion, and made the prey 
of even so small a bird as the sparrow-hawk; 
which would pursue it with great eagerness, 
soar above, then fall on it, and, fastening with its 
talon.s, ke(?p beating it about the bead with its 
wings, till they both fell together to the ground. 
Sir John Lhardin saw this practised about 
Tauris. 

9. F. aquila milviis, the kite, is a native of 
Etirope, Asia, and Africa. I'his sj)ecies gene- 
rally breeds in largt; forests or woody monnlaiii- 
oiis countries. Us nest is coinpos(?d of sticks, 
lined with s(!veral odd mateiials, such as rags, 
bits of ffannel, ropes, and ])aper. It lays two, 
or at most three eggs; which, like those? of oth(?r 
birds r)f prey, are much rounded and blunt at 
the smaller end. Th(?y art? white, spotted with 
dirty yellow. Its motion in the air distinguishes 
it from all other birds, being so smooth ami even 
that it is scarce j)CTeeptible. Somf?times it wdl 
remain quite motioidess for a considerable sj)aee ; 
at others glide through tin? .sky witliout the least 
apparent action of its wings; from thence de- 
riving the old name of glede, from the Saxon 
giidn. They inhabit the north of Europe, as 
high as Jarislang, in the south of Norway ; but 
<lo not i*xteml farlh(?r. TItey quit Sweden in 
flocks at the ajqiroaeli of winter, and return in 
spring. Some of them winter about Astrakan, 
but till? greater part are supposed to retire into 
Ugypl, being seen in September passing by Con- 
stantinople ill tlieir way from the nortli ; and 
again in April returning to Europe, to shun the 
great heats of the ea.st. They are observed in 
vast numbers about Cairo, where they are ex- 
tremely tame, and feed even on dates, probably 
for want of other food. Tiiey also breed there; 
so that, contrary to the nature of other rapacious 
bird.s, they increase and multiply twice in ihc 
year ; once in the mild winters of Egypt, and a 
second time in the summers of the north. They 
appear in Greece in the spring. In Britain they 
are found the vvliole year. Lord Bacon observes, 
that when kites fly higli, it portends fair and dry 
weather. Kerr enumerates three varieties of this 
species, viz. the Siberian, Russian, and Jaic kites. 

10. F. aipiila ossifragus, the osprey, or sea 
eagle, with yellow cere, and half-feathered 
legs ; is about the size of a peacock ; the fea- 
tliers are white at the base, iron-colored in the 
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middle, and biaok at the points ; and the legs 
are yellow. It is found in several parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Willoughby tells us, that 
there was an aery of them in Whinfield Park, 
Westmoreland ; and the bird soaring in the air 
with a cat in its talons, which Barlow drew from 
the very fact which he saw in Scotland, is of this 
kind* The cat's resistance brought both animals 
to the ground, when Barlow took them up; and 
afterwards caused them to be engraved, as strug- 
gling, in the thirty-sixtli plate of his Collection 
of Prints. Turner says, that in his days this 
bird was too well known in England ; for it 
made terrible destruction among the fish. All 
authors indeed agree, that it f(.*eds principally on 
fish, which it tak(‘S as they are swimming near 
the surface, by darting down upon them, not by 
diving or swimming, as some authors have pre- 
tended, who furnish it for that purpose with one 
webbed foot to swim with, and another divided 
foot to take its prey with. Martin, speaking of the 
great eagles of the Western Isles, says, that they 
fasten their talons in the back of the fish, com- 
monly salmon, which are often above the water, 
or very near the surface. Those of (Jreenland 
will even take a young seal out of the water. It 
also preys on water-fowl. This species is fre- 
quent in North America, and was met with in 
Botany Island by captain Cook. 

11. F. aquila Peruvianus, or furcatus ; the 
Peruvian kite, or swallow-tailed hawk, has a 
black bill, less hooked than usual with rapacious 
birds ; the eyes are large and black, w ith a red 
iris ; the head, neck, breast, and belly, are white ; 
the upper part of the back and wings a dark 
purple ; but more dusky towards the lower parts, 
with a tincture of green. The wings are long 
in proportion to the body, and, when extended, 
measure four feet. 'J"he tail is dark purple mixed 
with green, and remarkably forked. This most 
elegant species inhabits only the south parts of 
North America; and that only during summer. 
They feed chietly Hying ; for they are much on 
wing, and prey on various sorts of insects. They 
also feed on lizards and serpents; and will kill 
the largest of them with the utmost ease. They 
quit North America before winter, and Jire sup- 
posed to retreat to Peru. 

12. F. aquila Sinesis, the Chinese eagle, is one 
of the largest of the sub-genu.s. The cere and 
legs are yellow; the body is reddish brown 
above and yellowish beneath. The bill and claw's 
are large and black ; the irides brown ; the 
crown dusky; the coverts and o nil 1-feathers 
marked with a dusky bund. It iniidbits India 
and China. 

1 3. F. aquila tharus, the Chile.se eagle, has a 
crest of black feathers on the bead ; legs and 
cf?rc yellow; the body blackish white ; feet scaly, 
with very strong ( !.'ws. It is common in Chili; 
is about the size or a large capon, and fi eds on 
dead carcases, like the bastard eagles. The fe- 
male is smaller than the male, and grayish ; and 
lays five eggs at a brood. 

14. F. aquilinus, the aquiline falcon, or small 
American eatfle, of Buffon, has yellow legs and 
cere ; the upper parts blue ; the under reddish- 
white ; the neck purplish-red ; the sides of the 
bead downy, and haidly covered with feathers ; 


eye-lids bristly; the orbits yellow; and irides 
orange colored ; the bill blue, and claws black. 
The male is from sixteen to eighteen inches long; 
the female twenty-three. It inhabits South 
America, 

15. F. buteo, the buzzard, is the most common 
of the hawk kind in England. It breeds in large 
woods, and usually builds on an old crow's nest, ^ 
which it enlarges, and lines with wool and other 
soft materials. It lays two or three eggs, per- 
fectly white, or spotted with yellow. Tlie cock 
buzzard will hatch and bring up the young, if the 
hen is killed. The young keep company with 
the old ones for some time after they quit the 
nest ; which is not usual with other birds of prey, 
who always drive away their brood as soon as 
they can fiy. This bird is very sluggish and 
inactive, and is much less in motion than other 
hawks; remaining perclied on the same bough 
for the greatest part of the day, and is found at 
most times near the same place. It feeds on 
birds, rabbits, moles, and mice ; it will also eat 
frogs, earthworms, and insects. This spoci(!s is 
subject to some variety in color. Some have 
their breast and belly of a brown color, and are 
only marked across the craw with a large white 
crescent ; but usually the breast is of a yellowish 
white, spotted with oblong rust-colored spots, 
pointing downwards : the back of the head and 
neck, and coverts of the wings, are of a deep 
brown, edged with a pale rust-color ; tlu? middle 
of the back covered only with a thick white 
down. The tail is barred with black, and ash- 
color, and sometimes with firrruginous. 

16. F. eachiunans, the laughing falcon, has 
yellowish legs anrl core, and white eye-brows; 
the body is variegated with brown and white; 
and it has a black ring round the top of the head. 

It makes a laughing kiinl of noise when it 
observes any person, and is a native of South 
America. 

17. F. candi(!ans, the white gyrfalcon of Pen- 
nant, has legs and cere of a bluish ash, the bill 
bluish, and greatly hooked ; the eye dark blue ; 
the throat of a pure white; the whole body, 
wings, and tail of the same color, most elegantly 
marked with dusky bars, lines, or spots, leaving 
the white the far prevailing color. There are 
instances, hut rare, of its being found entirely 
white. lu some the whole tail is crossed by 
remote bars of black or brown ; in others, they 
appear only very faintly on the middle feathers : 
the feathers of the thighs are very long and un- 
spotted : the legs strong, and of a light blue, 
lUs weight is forty-five ounces Troy; length near 
two feet; extent four feet two inches. This spe- 
cies h;is the same manners and haunts with the 
Iceland falcon. It is very common in Iceland ; 
is found in 1. upland and Norway ; but rarely in 
the Orkneys and North Britain. In Asia it 
dwells in the highest points of the IJralian and 
other Siberian mountains, and dares tb** coldest 
climates throughout the year. It is kepi in the 
latitude of Petersburgh, uninjured in the open 
air during the severest winters. This bird is 
pre-eminent in courage as well as beauty, and is 
the terror of other hawks. It was flown at all 
kinds of fowl, how great soever, but its chief 
game was herons and cranes. This species, with 
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the Iceland and Greenland falcons, are reserved 
for the kings of Denmark; who send their 
falconer with two attendants annually into Ice- 
land to purchase them. They are caught by the 
natives, a certain number of whom in every dis- 
trict are licensed for that purpose. The falconer 
examines the birds, rejects those which are not 
n:)r his purpose, and gives the seller a written 
certificate of the qualities of each, which Oiititles 
him to receive payment from the king^s receiver- 
general. They are taken in the following man- 
ner : — ^Two posts are fastened in the ground, near 
their haunts. To one is tied a ptarmigan, a 
j)igeon, and acock or hen, fastened to a cord, that it 
may llutter, and so attract the attention of the 
falcon. On the other ])OSt is placed a net, dis- 
tended on a hoop, about six feet in diameter. 
Through this post is introduox'd a string, above 
100 yards long, which is fastened to the net, in 
order to pull it down ; and another is fastened to 
the upper part of the hoop, and goes through the 
y'iOst to which the bait is lied. As soon as the 
falcon sees tlie fowl flutter on the ground, he 
lakes a few circles in the air, to see if there is 
any danger, then darts on his prey with such 
violence as to strike off the head, as nicely as if 
it was done with a razor. He then usually rises 
again, and takes another circle, to explore the 
place a second time; after which he makes 
another stoop, when, at the instant of his de- 
scMuiding, the man pulls the dead bird under the 
net; and, by means of the other cord, covers the 
falcon with the net at the moment it hits seized 
the i^rey; the person lying concealed behind 
some stones, or flat on his belly, to elude the 
sight of the falcon. As soon as one is caught, it 
is tjiktm gently out of tlie net, for fear of break- 
ing any of the feathers of the wings or tail : and 
a cap is ])l}iced over its eyes. If any of the tail 
feathers are injured, the falconers have the art of 
grafting others. 2 0b 

18. F. columharius, the pigeon-hawk of Cates- 
hy, weighs about six ounces. The bill is black 
at the point, and Avliitish at the base: the iris of 
the eye is yellow ; the base of the ujiper mandi- 
ble is covered with a yellow wax; the upper 
parts of the body and wings are brown : the tail 
is brown, but has four white bar,s. The interior 
vanes of the quill feathers have large red spots. 
The tail is marked with large regular transverse 
white lines; the throat, breast, and belly, are 
white, mixed with brown ; the small feathers that 
cover the thighs reach within half an inch of the 
feet, and are white, with a tincture of red beset 
with long spots of brown ; the legs and feet are 
yellow. It inhabits America, from Hudson’s 
Bay as low as South Carolina. In the last 
it attains to a larger size. In Hudson’s Bay it 
appears in May on the banks of the Severn, 
breeds, and retires south in autumn. It feeds on 
small birds ; and on the approach of nay person 
flies in circh^s, and makes a great shrieking. It 
forms its nest in a rock, or some hollow ^e, 
with slicks and grass, and lines it with fe.Vners : 
and lays from two to four eggs, white, spotted 
with red. In (’urolina it preys on pigeons, and 
the young of wild turl eys. 

19. F. geiitilis, the genfle fkicon, inhabits the 
north of Scotland, and was in high esteem in the 


days of falconry. It makes its nest in rocks : i 
is larger than the goshawk; the cere and legs 
are yellow, th4 head of a light rust color, with 
black streaks ; the whole upper side from chin 
to tail white, with dusky heart-shaped spots: 
the back of a brown color ; the tail barred witli 
four or five bars of black, and as many of ash- 
color ; the tips of all the tail feathers white. 

20. F. gypa^tus albicilla, the cinereous bastard 
eagle, is inferior in size to the golden eagle; the 
head and neck are of a pale ash color ; the body 
and wings cinereous, clouded with brown ; the 
quill feathers very dark : the tail white ; the legs 
feathered but little below the knees, and of a 
very bright yellow. The male is of a darker 
color than the female. The bill of this species is 
rather straighter tlian usual, which seems to have 
induced Liniixus to rank it among the vultures. 
But Pennant observes, that it can have no title to 
be ranked with that genus, the characteristical 
mark of which is, that the head and neck are 
cither quite bare, or only covered with down ; 
whereas this bird is wholly feathered. This spe- 
cies is in size equal to the black eagle, and 
inhabits Europe as high as Iceland and Lapland, 
and particularly the north of Scotland. It is 
common in Greenland, but does not extend to 
America; or according to Pennant, if it does, it 
\aries into the white-lieaded eagle, to which it 
has great aftinity, particularly in its feeding 
much on fish ; the Danes therefore call it fiske- 
orn. It is common in the south of Russia, and 
about the Volga, as far as trees will grow ; but is 
very scarce in Siberia. It inhabits Greenland 
the whole yi^ar, sitting on the rocks with flagging 
wing, and flies slowly. It makes its nest on the 
lofty ciifls, with twigs, lining the middle with 
mosses and feathers : lays two eggs, and sits in 
the end of May, or beginning of June. These 
birds prey on young seals, which they seize while 
floating on the water ; but oftentimes, by fixing 
tlieir talons in an old one, they are overmatched, 
and drawn down to the bottom, screaming horri- 
bly, They feed also on fish, especially the 
Jiimp-fish, and a sort of trout : on ptarmigans, 
auks, and eider ducks. They sit on the top of 
rocks, attentive to the motion of the diving-birds; 
and with quick eyes observe their course by the 
bubbles wliich rise to the surface of the water, 
and catch the fowls as they rise for breath. The 
Greenlanders use their skins for clothing next 
to their bodies ; eat the flesh, and keep the bill 
and feet for amulets. They kill them with the 
bow, or take them in nets placed in the snow 
properly baited ; or tempt them by the fat of 
seals, which the eagles cat to an excess, and 
w'hich occasions such a torpidity as to make 
them an easy prey. In Scotland and the Ork- 
neys they feed on land animals as well as fish. 

21. F. gypa*tus barbatus, the bearded bastard 
eagle, or boarded vulture of Linnseus, is of a whi- 
tisli fiery-red color, brown on the back, with a black 
stripe above and below each eye. It inhabits the 
Alps, is four feet long, and ten feet in extent; 
the bill is of an ash color, mixed with reddish ; 
fringed at (he sides and below with stift* black 
bristles. The wings have twenty-^ight bright 
ash-colored quill feathers, and the tail twelve. 
This species build their nests in the caverns of 
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inaccessible rocks, and lay four or five eggs each 
brood. Tlicy keep in small flocks, and feed on 
dead carcases, like the vulture tribe, which they 
resemble in general apj)earance ; but they have 
their head and necks covered with feathers, and 
prey on living animals, as chamois, goals, and 
lambs. 

22. F. gypirtiis harpyja, the harpy, the vul- 
tine harpyja of Linn-.eus, the yzquachlli, or 
crested eagle of Willoughby, has a crest of long 
feathers on tlie lund head: the hack, neck, ami 
crest are black ; the under parts variegated with 
black, white, and tawny; under the m:^v the 
feathers are long and white, and, when irritated, 
hang down almost to the ground ; the eyes have 
a nictitating membrane. This species inhabit the 
waiiji parts of America; are almost as large as a 
sheep, and are said to be able to cleave a man’s 
skull with one stroke. 

23. F. gypatns serpentarius, the secretary, or 
vultnr serpentarius of I.:it.ham, is of a<laik leaden 
color; has a crest on tlie lund head, which he can 
erect or depress at jik'asuro ; the legs are remark- 
ably long ; tlu; claws short, black, and hooked ; 
the wing quills, vciil. feathers, and thighs an* 
bl:ick; and the two mid tail (juills innch longer 
than the rest. It is about three feet high when 
erect; the space round the eyes is orange color- 
ed ; the iridcs pah? ash ; the bill is black with a 
white C(Te, but wants tlie bristly beard, whicli is 
a characteristic of tlie subgenns of gypu. ti ; -a 
cirenmstance, which, with the great length of its 
legs, induced (iinelin to rank tliis s])ecie.s as a 
distinct subgenus. Tliesii birds inhabit Africa, 
Asia, and the I’hilippines. Tliey pri'y on qua- 
drupeds of the t.)rd(!r of gllres, and on umjihi- 
bious animals, but are easily tamed. 

24. F. gyrfalco, the Iceland falcon, or brown 
gyrfalcon, has a strong bill, nimh hooked, the 
upper inandilile sliarply angnlati'd on tlie lower 
edges, with a bluish cen* : the head is of a very 
pale rust color, streaked downwards with dusky 
lines; tlie ij(?ck, breast, and liclly, are wliite, 
marked with cordnted spots; the thighs white, 
crossed with short bars id' deep brown ; tlic buck 
and coverts of the wings are dusky, spotted, ami 
edgf<l with wdiiie : the exterior webs of the ])ri- 
maries dusky mottled witli reddish white, the 
inner barred witli wliilc; lh(‘ featliers of the tail 
are crossed with fourteen or more narrow bars of 
dusky and white ; the dusky bars regularly op- 
posing those of white? : the wings, when chjsi’d, 
reach almost to the end of the tram : tlie legs are 
strong and yellow. The length of the wing, 
from the ]unioM to tlie tip, sixb is inches, 
’rhis spechss is an inhabitant of lc« kuul, and is 
the most esteemed of any for the sport of falcon- 
ry. They will last ten or twelve yours; whereas 
those of Norway, and other (()untri(?s, seldom 
are fit for sport afte» tw'o orii.rc e years^ use. 

25. F. lanarius, liie coiui.ion hmrier, has the 
cere yellow, sometimes bluish; tV<* legs and bill 
blue; thr I ir.ast white, tingl'd yellow, with brown 
spots; the wing quills and tail dusky, .vitli oval 
rusty spots : and has a white line over each eye. 
This species is about tlie si/i of' the biizzaid ; 
inhabits Europe , the Uralian, llaraba, and Tar- 
fAritliri deserts ; but is rarely found in Britain, It 
builds on low trees, and is migratory. 
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26. F. nisus, the sparrow-hawk, with green 
cere, yellow legs, a white belly undulated with 
gray, and the. tail marked with blackish belts. 
This is the most pernicious hawk we have ; and 
makes great havoc among pigeons and partridges. 
It builds in hollow trees, in old nests of crows, 
large ruins, and high rocks ; it lays four white 
eggs, encircled near the blunt end with red 
specks. 

27. F. palumbariu.s, the goshawk of Ray, with 
black cere edged with yellow ; yellow legs, a 
brown body, the prime feathers of the tail marked 
with pale streaks, and the eyebrows white. It 
was once in high ('steem among falconers, being 
flown at cranes, geese, pheasants, and partridges. 
It ])re<‘ds in Seotlaiid, and builds its nest in 
trees. Ft is very destriietive to game, and daslies 
through the woods with vast impetuosity ; but 
if it cannot catch the object of its jmrsuit almost 
immediately, desists, and perches on a bongli 
till some new game? ap])ears. This species is 
common in Muscovy and Siberia. They extend 
to tlie river Amur; and are used by the emperor 
of China in his sjiorting progressc's, attended by 
his grand falconer, and 1(.)0() of flu? suliordinates. 
Every bird lias a silver plate fastened to its foot, 
with the naiiK? of the faleoncr who lias the charge 
of it ; tliat in case it .should be lost it might be 
bronglit to tlie [uopi-r person. 

2H. 1*. suVibuteo, the hobby, was used like the 
kc?slrel in the humbler kind of fal(?onry ; p;ut.icu- 
larly in what was called daring of larks : tiu? hawk 
was east off; the? larks, aware of tlufir most 
inveterate enemy, were fi\»?d to the ground 
for f(‘ar; l.)y wliidi im aiis they Viecame a ready 
prey to the fowh r, liy dr.iwing -a net over them. 
’Hie back of this bird is brown ; the nape of the? 
neck white ; and the belly pal(‘, with oblong 
brown spots. It is abinl of passage ; but breeds 
in Britain, and niigrati's in Oi lolicr. 

2lb 1*’. snlflalor, the Surinam falcon, has y(?l- 
lowish cere and h'gs ; the luxly i.-; of a brownish 
whiff color: and tlie coverts of the eyes arc 
bony, lie has a tlt;shy lobe bi twccn the nos- 
trils; which Koluvidcr say.s, when '.ingry or ItT- 
rified, he inflates till his head becomes as big as 
bis wliole body. 

30. F. lininu}(?ulns, the ktsfrel, breods^in the 
liollow's of trees, in the liolcs of high rocks, towers, 
and ruined buddings. It feeds on field mice, 
small birds, and insects; which it discovers at a 
great liistance. This is the hawk that we so 
often see in tlie air rix(?d in one place; aiidf 

it were, fanning it with its w ings ; at which lime 
it is watching for its prey. \N nen falconry wajj 
in use in Great Britain, this species was trained 
for catching small binls and yoiing partridges. 
It is easily distinguished from all other hawks, 
by ifs colors. 'Phe crown of tlic head and the 
greater part of the tail are of a fine light gray ; 
the 1 laek and coverts of the wing of a purplish 
cd, elegantly spotted with black : the whole 
undgr side of tlie bird of a pale rust-color spotred 
with black. The male weiglis six ounces ; the 
femah‘ cloven. 

31. F. versicolor, the variegated falcon, or 
spotted falpon of Pennant, inhabits England ; is 
about the size of the common buzzard ; and ha.s 
the bill black; the ccrc and legs yellow; the 
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bead and upper parts white, with light reddish 
brown spots ; the wings dusky and barred with 
ash ; the rump and under parts white ; -the breast 
being marked with a few rusty spots ; and the 
tail quills barred with light and dark brown. 

FAl/CON_, n. Fr. Jaticon; Lat. falco; 

Falcon F.R, n.s. > li^\. falconne ; rostro 

Falconet. J falcato sive adunco,' from 
the falcated or crooked bill, says Dr. Johnson. 
A hawk trained for sport; a kind of cannon: a 
falconer is one who breeds and trains hawks ; 
one who follows the sport of fowling with 
hawks. 

Mahomet sent janizaries and nimble footmen, with 
certain falconets and other small nieces, to take the 
streights. KnoUcs, 

Hist ! Romeo, hist ! O for a falconcr^s voice. 

To lure this tarscl gentle back again. S/iakspeare, 

As Venus* bird, the white, swift, lovely dove, 

O happy dove that art compared to her. 

Doth on her wings her utmost swiftness prove, 
Fiinling the gripe of falcon llcrco not far. Sidney. 

Air stops not the high soaring of my noble /a/con. 

Walton. 

The universal remedy was swallowing of pebble- 
stones, in imitation of falconers cwriw^ hawks. Temple. 

T have learned of a falconer never to feed up a 
hawk when I would have him fly. 

JJryden. Don Sebastian. 

Apulian farms, for the rich soil admired, 

And thy large fields yrhera falcons may be tired. 

Dryden, 

Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 

Sinit with her varying plumage, spare the dove 1 

Pope, 

A falconer Henry is, when Emma hawks : 

With her of tarsels, and of lures he talks. Prior, 

[A falcon is] a sort of cannon, whose diameter at 
tin; bore is five inches and a quarter, weight seven 
hundred and fifty pounds ; length seven feet; load two 
pounds and a quarter ; shot two inches and a half dia- 
meter, and two pounds and a half weight. Harris, 

Falconet is a sort of ordnance, w’hose diameter at 
the bore is four inclies and a quarter, weight four 
hundred pounds, length six feet, load one pound and 
a quarter, shot something more than two inches dia- 
meter, and one pound and a quarter weight. Id. 

Falcon, in heraldry, is usually reprcscMited 
witli bells tied on his legs: when decorated with 
hood, bells, virols (or rings), and leisbes, then 
in blazon he is said to be hooded, btdled, jessed 
and leished, and the colors thereof must be 
named. 

Falconer. See Vat.conry. The French 
kings had a grand falconer, an office dismem- 
bered from that of grand veneur, as early as the 
year 1 2,50. A falconer should oe well acquainted 
with the quality and mettle of Ids hawks, that he 
may know which of them to fly early, and which 
late. Every night after flying he should give 
them casting; dne while plumage, sometimes 
pellets of cotton, and at another time physic, as 
he finds necessary. He ought also every even- 
ing to make the place clean under Ujc perch, 
that by her r esting he may know whether she 
wants scouring upwards or downwards. He 
water his hawk eve^ y evening, except on such 
days as she has bathed ; after which, at night, 
she should be put into a warm room, having a 
candle burning by her, vbor^sbe is to sit un- 
hooded, if she be not iai.iagc,"that she may prick 
VoL. IX. 


and prune herself. He should always carry 
proper medicines into the field, as hawks fre- 
quently meet with accidents there. He must 
take with him all his hawking implements ; and 
should be skilful in making lures, hoods of all 
sorts, jesses, bewets, and other furniture. He 
Ought to have his coping irons, to cope his hawk’s 
beak wdicn overgrown, and to cut her pounces 
and talons as there shall be occasion ; nor should 
his cauterising irot:s be wanting 

Falconer (William), an ingenious Scotch 
sailor and poet, born in the county of Fife, of 
humble parentage. He was bred to the sea; 
and, though he possessed few of the advantages 
which result from education, he had good natural 
talents, which he cultivated with assiduity. In 
17,51 he published a poem on the death of the 
prince of Wales, which possesses considerable 
merit; but his reputation rests on The Ship- 
wreck, a poem in three cantos, in which he beau- 
tifully describes the scenes he himself witnessed, 
being shipwrecked in a voyage from Alexandria 
to Venice, when only three of the crew were 
saved. The motto is taken from the second book 
of the iEneid : — 

Quanque ipse miserrima vidi, 

Et quorum pars magna fui. 

The publication of the Shipwreck recommended 
him to the then duke of York ; to whom he after- 
wards wrote an Ode, which obtained him the 
post of purser to the Royal George. He also 
published a very useful and laborious work, en- 
titled The Marine Dictionary, in one vol, 4to., 
besides a poem against Wilkes and Churchill, 
under the title of The Demagogue. In 1770 
he went out a volunteer in the Aurora frigate, 
sent to carry Messrs. Vansittart, Scraston, and 
Ford, the supervisors appointed to regulate our 
E,nst India settlements ; which vessel, after it had 
touchciJ at the Cape of Good Hope, was never 
more heard of. FalcoiKT is .said to have been 
the author of the popular song — The Storm. 

Falconer (William), M. D., was born at 
Chester in 1743; and his father was for some 
time recorder of that city. He studied medicine 
at Edinburgh, and took his doctor’s degree there 
in 176b ; after which be established himself at 
Bath. He became physician of the general hos- 
pital of that city, and was elected a member of 
the Royal Society, to whose Transactions, as well 
as to those of the Manchester Philosophical 
Society, he was a frequent and valuable con- 
tributor. Dr. Falconer, after a long and useful 
life, died at Bath, August 30th 1824. His prin- 
cipal works arc, 1. Dissertatio do Nephritide 
vera. 2. Essay on Bath Waters, 2. vols, 8vo. 
3. Observations on Dr. Cadogan’s Dissertation 
on the Gout, 8vo. 4. Observations and Experi- 
ments on the Poison of Copper, 8vo. S. Essay 
on the Water commonly used at Bath, 8vo. 6. 
Experiments and Observations, 3 parts, 8vo. 7. 
Observations on Diet ainl Reg^imcn for Valetudi- 
narians, 8vo. 8. Remarks on the Influence of 
Climate, 4to. 9. Account of the Epidemic 
Catarrhal Fever, called the Influenza, 8vo. 10. 
On the Influence of the Passions upon the Dis- 
orders of the Body, 8vo. 11. Essay on the Ij^e- 
servation of the Health of Persons employed in 
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Agriculture, 8vo. 12. Vractica. Dissertation on 
the Effects of Batli Waters, 8vo. 13. Tracis and 
Collections relating to Natural History, 4to. 14. 
Observations respecting the Pulse, 8vo. 15. 
Examination of Dr. Ileberdeirs Observations on 
the Plague, 8vo. 16. Account of an Epidemical 
Catarrhal lever at B.ath in 1803, 8vo. 17. Dis- 
sertation on Jscliias, or the Disease of the Ilip- 
jbint. 18. Arriau's Voyage round llie Kuxinc 
Sea translated, with a Geographical Dissertation, 

. arid '^rtiree Discourses, 4to. 

EALCONETTO (John Maria), a celebrated 
architect of Wrona, was born in 1458, and died in 
1534. He erected the church della Madonna delle 
Crazie, at Padua; and a music-hall, praised by 
Serlio, who called it I.a Kotouda di Padova. 
This buildii^ is said to have suggested to Pal- 
ladio the idea of the villa Capra, which served as 
the model of the duke of lie vonsh ire’s house?, 
at Chiswick. Eulcon(?tlo built several othc'r 
palaces and churches in Ital*", where liis works 
are liighly e.steeined. 

EAIX’ONIA (Proba), an Etrurian (’hri.stian 
poetc.ss w ho nourished in the reign of the emperor 
Honorius, towards tlie end of the fourth century. 
She composed a celebrated cento from llu? works 
of I'irgil, comprising the history of the Old 
Testament, and that of Jesus Christ, from the 
Cosjicis. The best edition is that of Wolrius, 

1 734, 4to, 

EALCONNET (Stejdieii Maurice), a French 
sculptor of the eighteenth century, of low extrac- 
tion but who happily obtained the assistance of 
XiOmoine in his studies, (’atluirine II. of Itussia 
ultimately patroiii.sed him, and lie was einployi^d 
by her to execute the colossal statue of Peter tin? 
Great at Petersburgb. lie wrote notes on the 
thirty-fourth and thirty-tifth books of Pliny’s 
Natural History; Observations on the Statue of 
Marcus Aurelius; and other works relating to the 
arts, printed together in 6 vols. 8vo., I’aris, 1781 : 
and died at Paris in 1701. 

EAr.CONRY, the art of training different kinds 
of hawks, but more espeicially the larger ones, 
called falcons, to the art of taking w ild fowl, & 

Falconry was anciently a favorite amusement 
in Ib'itaiii, and to carry a hawk was esteemed u 
distinction of a man of rank. The Welsh had 
a saying, that you may know a gentleman by 
his hawk, horse, and greyhound. In tliose d.ays 
a person of rank seldom went without one on 
his hand. Kvin the ladies were not without 
them ; and in an ancient sculpture In the church 
of Milton Abbas, in J)orsf?l shire, appears the 
consort of king Athelstan, with :t fa', on on htr 
liancl, tearing a ])ird. 

Though generally disused, this amusement is 
partially reviving in some places, and has never 
been wholly discontinued in certain favorable 
districts. 

‘ In our own country, tiowever,’ says Mr. 
Penuant, M «^annot trace the f:ertainty of fal- 
conry till ihe reigp of king Eth< Ihert, the Saxon 
monarch, in the year 760, when he wroti? to 
’Gemrtuil / for a brace of falcons, which would 
fly ai ciaues und bring them to the ground, as 
there were ver^ few such in Kent.’ 

Of the Anglo-Saxons, Mr. Turner says,HIawks 
and falcons were also favorite subjects of amuse- 


ment, and valuable presents in those days, when 
the country being much over-run with wood, all 
species of the feathered race must have abounded. 
A king- of Kent begged of a friend abroad, two 
fiilcons of such skill and courage as to attack 
cranes willingly, and, seizing them, to throw 
them to the ground. We may infer the com- 
mon use of the diversion from his forbidding his 
monks to hunt in the woods with dogs, and 
from having hawks and falcons. An Anglo- 
Saxon, by his will, gives two hawks (hafocas), 
and all his stag-hounds (header hundas), to his 
natural lord. The sportsmen in the train of the 
great were so onerous on lands, as to make the 
exemption of their visit a privilege. Hence a 
king liberates some lands from those who carry 
witli them hawks or falcons, horses or dogs. 
The Saxon calendar, in its drawings, represents 
hawking in the month of October.’ 

The Saxon Dialogues in the C^3tton library 
speak thus of the fowler: — ^ How do you de- 
ceive fowls?’ ‘Many ways; someliim.-s with 
nets, sometimes w-ilh gins, somelime.s with lime, 
.sometimes whistling, sometimes with hawks, 
sometimes vvitli traps.’ ‘ Have you a hawk ? ‘ J 
have!’ ‘(.-an yo\i tame them'’ ‘lean; wliat 
use wouhl they be tome if 1 could not tame 
the ‘ Give riie a hawk.’ ‘ T will give it vvil- 
lingly if you will give mo a swift hound; which 
liavvk will you have, the greater or the less?’ 
‘The greater; Jiow do you feed tliem ?’ ‘They 
feed themselves and me in winter, and in spring 
I let them lly to tlie woods. I take for myself 
young ones in harvest, and tame them,’ ‘And 
why do you let them fly from yon w hen tamed ?’ 

‘ Because I will uot k(;ep them in summer as they 
eat too much.’ ‘ But many feed and keep them 
tame through the summer that tla.-y may again 
have them ready.’ ‘ So lliey do, but I will not 
have that lrou]>le about them as I can tak(? many 
others.’ 

‘It seems higldy probable,’ continues Mr. 
Pennant, ‘ that falecmry had its rise in Scythia, 
and passed thence, to the northern ))arts of 
Europe. Tartiny is even at ])ivsi*nt celebrated 
for its fine breeil of falcons ; and the sport is in 
such general esteem, that, according to Olearius, 
there was no imt luit what had its eagle or fal- 
con. The boundless plains of that country are 
as finely adapted to the diversion, as the wooded 
or mountainous nature of most parts of Europe 
is ill calculated tor that rapid amusement.’ 

To the Romans this diversion was scarciJv 
known in the days 'of N’espasian; yet it was in- 
troduced soon after. Probably they adopted it 
from the Britons ; but they greatly improved it 
by the introduction of s])aniels into the island. 
In this state it appears among the Britons in 
the sixth century. Gildas, in bis first epistle, 
sp(?aking of Maglocnmis, on his relinquishing 
ambition, and taking refuge in a monastery, com- 
pares him to a dove, that with various turns and 
windings takes her flight from the talons of the 
hlt^k. I n after times hawking was the principal 
amusement of the English; a person of rank 
scarce stirrcid out without his hawk on his hand: 
which in old jiaintings is the criterion of nobilitv 
Harold, afterwards king of England, when I'w? 
went on an embassy into Normandy, is parntwl 
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embarking with a bird on his band, and a dog 
under bis arm ; and in an ancient picture of tlie 
nuptials of Henry VI. a nobleman is represented 
in the same manner ; for in those days * it was 
thought sufficient for noblemen towinde their 
liorn, and to carry their hawk fair, and leave 
study and learning to the children of mean peo- 
ple r In short, tliis diversion was, among the 
ancient English, the pride of the rich, and the 
)rivilege of the poor ; no rank of men seems to 
lave been excluded from it : wc learn from the 
book of St. Alban’s, tliat every degree had Hs 
peculiar hawk, from the emperor down to the 
holy-water clerk. \^ast was tlie <?xpense that 
sometimes attended this sport. In the reign of 
James I. Sir Thomas Monson is said to have 
given £1000 for a cast of liawks : we are not 
then to wonder at the rigour of the laws made 
to preserve a sport that was carried to such an 
extravagant pitch. In the 34th of Edward 111. 
it was made felony to steal a hawk : to take its 
eggs even in a p€?rson’s own ground, was punish- 
able with imprisonment for a year and a day, 
besides a fine at the king’s pleasure : in queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, the imprisonment was reduced 
to tlirce months ; but tlie oftender was to find 
security for seven years, or lie in prison till he 
did. 

The Norwegian breed was, in old times, in 
high esteem in England : they were thought 
bribes worthy a king. Geoffrey Fitzpierre gave 
two good Norway hawks to king John, to ob- 
tain for his friend WalterT.e Madena, the liberty 
of exporting too weight of cheese ; and Nicholas, 
the Dane, was to give the king a hawk every 
time he came to England, that he might have 
free liberty to traffic throughout the king’s do- 
minions. They w’cre also made the tenures by 
which some nobles held their estates from the 
crown. Thus Sir John Stanley had a grant of 
the Isle of Man from Henry IV. to he held of 
the king, his heirs, and successors, by homage 
4nd the service of two falcons, on the day of 
his or their coronation. And Philip de Hasting 
held his manor of Combertoun, in Cambrklge- 
thire, by the service of keeping the king’s 
falcons. 

In order to instruct them, the following me- 
thod is generally pursued : — When a hawk or 
falcon is taken, she must he? seeled in such a 
manner, that, as the seeling slackens, she may 
see what provision lies before her ; but care 
ought to be taken, not to seel her too hard. A 
falcon or hawk newly taken should have all new 
furniture, as new jesses of good leather, mailled 
leashes with buttons at the end, and new bewits. 
There should also be provided a small round 
stick, to stroke the hawk; because, the oftener 
this is done, the sooner and better will she be 
manned. She must also have two large bells, 
^that she may be found when she srattereth.’ 
Her hood should be well fa.shioned, raised, and 
embossed against her eyes, deep, and yet strait 
enough beneath, that it may fasten about her 
head without hurting her; and her beak and 
talons must be a litMe coped, but not so near as 
to make them bleed. A soar falcon, which has 
passed the seas, will be harder 1 1 reclaim, but 
will prove the best of falcoi.s. Her food roust 
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be good and wann, and given twice or thrice 
a day, till she be full gorged : the best for this 
purpose is pigeons, larks, or other live birds • 
because she must be broken off’ by degrees from 
her accustomed feeding. When she is fed, you 
must whoop and lure, that .she may know when 
you intend to give her meat. On this occasion 
she must be unhooded gently ; and, after giving 
her two or three bits, her hood must be put on 
again, when she is to get two or three bits more. 
Care must be taken that she be close seeled ; 
and after three or four days her diet may be les- 
sened ; the falconer setting her every night to 
perch by him, that he may awaken her often in 
the night. In this manner he must proceed, till 
he find her grow tame and gentle ; and, when 
she begins to feed eagerly, he may give her a 
sheep’s heart. He may now begin to unhood 
her in the day time, but it must be far from 
company, first giving her a bit or two, then hood- 
ing her gently, and giving her as much more. 
When she is sharp set, he may now unhood her, 
and give her seme meat just against his face and 
eyes, which will make her less afraid of the 
countenances of others. She must be borne 
continually on the hand, till she is properly 
manned, causing her to feed in company, giving 
her in the morning, about sun-rise, the wing of 
a pullet ; and in the evening, the foot of a hare 
or coney, cut off the joint, flead and laid in 
water, which being squeezed is to he given her 
with the pinion of a hen’s wing. For two or 
three days give her washed meat, and then plu- 
mage in more or less quantity as she is thought 
to be more or less foul within. After this, being 
hooded again, she is to get nothing till she has 
gleamed and cast, when a little hot meat may be 
given her in company ; and, towards evening, 
she may be allowed to plume a hen^s wing in 
company also. Cleanse the feathers of her cast- 
ing, if foul and slimy ; if she be clean within, 
give her gentle castings ; and when she is re- 
clviimcd, manned, and made eager and sharp set, 
feed her on the lure. 

The lure is a piece of red stuff or wool, on 
which arc fixed a bill, talons, and wings. To 
this is likewise fastened a piece of that flesh on 
which the bird feeds, and the lure is thrown out * 
to him. When they intend to reclaim or recall 
him, the sight of food brings him back ; and in 
time the voice will be sufficient. The various 
plumage with which the lure is set off is called 
a ‘ drawer.’ When tliey accustom the hawk to 
fly at a kite, a heron, or a partridge, they change 
the drawer according to the kind of game to which 
he is to be devoted. When this is a kite, they 
fix the bill and feathers of that bird to the lure ; 
and so of the rest : and in order to entice the 
bird to his object, they fasten beneath the drawer 
or plumage, the flesh of a chicken, or other fowl, 
occasionally seasoned with sugar and stpices, to- 
gether with marrow and other delicacies. ’Three 
things are to he considered before the lure be 
showed her : 1 . That she be bold and familiar in 
company, and not afraid of dogs and horses. 
2. Snarp set and hungry, having regard to the 
hour of morning and evening, when you would 
lure her. 3. Clean within, and lure well ^r- 
nished with meat on both sides ; and when you 
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intend to give her tlie length of a leash, you must 
abscond. She must also be unhooded, and 
liave a bit or two given her on the lure as she 
sits on your fist ; afterwards take the lure from 
her, and hide it that she may not see it ; and, 
when she is unseeled, cast the lure so near her, 
that she may catch it within the length of her 
leash, and as soon as she has seized it, use your 
voice, feeding her upon the lure, on the ground, 
with the heart and warm thigh of a p\illet. Hav- 
ing so lured your falcon, give her but little 
meal in the evening; and let this luring be so 
timely, that you may give her plumage next 
morning on your fist. When she has cast and 
gleamed, give her a little warm meat. About 
noon, tie a creance to her leash ; and going 
into the field, there give her a hit or two upon 
her lure ; then unwind the creance, and draw 
it after you a good way ; and let him wlio has 
the bird hold his right hand on the tassel of her 
hood, ready to unhood her as soon as you begin 
to lure ; to which if she come well, stoop roundly 
upon it, and hastily seize it, let lier cast two or 
three bits thereon. Then, unseizing and taking 
Imr off the lure, hood her and gire Inn* to the 
man again ; and going farther off, till she is 
accustomed to conu' freely and eagerly to the 
lure; after which she may be lured in company 
taking care that nothing affright her. When she 
is used to the lure on foot, she is to be lured on 
horseback ; which may be effected the sooner, 
by causing horsemen to be about her when lured 
on foot. When she has grown familiar to this 
w’ay, let .somebody on foot hold tlu; hawk, ami 
the person on horseback must call an<l cast the 
lure about his head, the holder taking off the 
hood by the tassel ; and if slie seize eagerly on 
the lure without fear of man or horse, then take 
off the creance, and lure her at a greater dis- 
tance. If you woultl have her love dogs as 
well as the lure, call dogs when you give her her 
living nr ])lumagc. After tins, she may be al- 
lowed to tly, in a large field, nnencurn bored 
with trees. To excite lufr to fly, whistle softly ; 
unhood her, and let her fly with her head to the 
wind ; as she will thus the more readily get upon 
the wing, and fly upwards. The hawk some- 
times Hies from tim falconer’s fist, and takes stand 
on the ground ; this is a fault very common with 
soar falcons. To remedy this, fright her up with 
your wand ; and, when you have; forced her to 
take a turn or two, take her down to the lure, 
and feed her. Hut if this docs ur,! do, tlien yt)U 
must have in readiness a duck scried, so that 
they may see no way but baii^waiUo, and that 
will make her' mount the higher. Hold this 
duck in your hand, by one of the wings near 
the body ; then lure with the voice, to make the 
falcon ’an her head; and wl)en she is at a rea- 
sonable pitch, cast your duck up just under her; 
when, if she strike, stoop, or tniss the duck, j>cr- 
ir.lt lujr to kill it, and reward her by giving her 
a ieas(3iiabie gorge. After you have practised 
this two or three times, your hawk will leave the 
stand, and, delighted to be on the wing, will be 
very obed ent. It is not convenient, for the first 
or second time, to show your hawk a large fowl ; 
for such often escape from the hawk, and she 
rakes after them : thi.; gives the falconer trouble, 
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and frequently occasions the loss of the hawk . 
But if she happens to pursue a fowl, and beitig 
unable to recover it gives it over, and comes in 
again directly, then cast out a seeled duck ; and 
if she stoop and truss it across the wings, per- 
mit her to take her pleasure, rewarding her also 
with the heart, brains, tongue, and liver. Jf 
you have not a quick duck, take her down with 
a dry lure, and let her plume a pullet and feed 
upon it. A hawk will thus learn to give over a 
fowl that rakes out, and on hearing ilie falconer’s 
lure, will make back again, and know the better 
how to hold in the head. Some hawks have a 
disdainful coyness, proceeding from their being 
high fed : .such a hawk must not be rewarded 
though she should kill, but may be allowed to 
plume a little : then taking a sheep’s heart cold, 
or the leg of a pullet, when the hawk is busy in 
pluming, let either of them be conveyed into the 
body of the fowl, that it may savour of it ; and 
when the hawk has eaten the heart, brains, and 
tongue of the fowl, take out what is enclosed, 
call her to your fist, and fia-d her with it ; after- 
wards give her some of iIk; fi'atlu.TS of the fowl’s 
neck, to scour Ikt, and make her cast. 

When fiilcoiis are taught to fly at rabbits, 
hares, iko., it is called ‘ flying at the fur ami some 
are instructed to fly at tlie fur and the plume, or to 
the pursjjit of bares and rabbits, as well as of 
pheasat)ts and partridges, kc., Tor this purpose, 
wIhui the falcon is very tame, they take a hare’s 
skin stufled witlj straw ; and having fixed to it a 
piece of chicken’s ilesli, or such food as the fal- 
con is most fond of, they tie this skin, with a 
long cord, to the girth of a horse, and, as the 
skin is thus dragged along, the bird imagines it 
to be a hare in flight, and is allowcul to dart 
upon it; ami is thus taught to distinguish the 
auirnal. I’alcoiis of the larger kind have been 
taught to fly at the roebuck, and even at the wild 
boar, and the wolf. With this view tliey should 
be accustomed to feed, when young, from out 
of the sockets of the eyes of a wolf’s or boar’s 
head ; the whole skin of the animal being sUiffed, 
so as to make it appear alive. While the bird 
is feeding, the falcomir begins to move the figure 
gradually ; in consequence of which the bird 
learns to fasten itself so as to stand firm, not- 
withstanding the precipitate motions with are 
gradually given to the stuffed animal. He would 
lose his meal if he quitted his hold, and there- 
fore he takes care to secure himself. When 
these first exercises are finished, the skin is placed 
on a cart, drawn by a horse at full speed; the 
bird follows it, and is particularly feetling ; and 
then, when they come to fly him in the field, he 
never fails to dart on the head of the first beast 
of the kind he discovers, and begins to scoop 
out the eyes. This puts the animal into suen 
distress, that the hunters have time to approach, 
and despatch it with their spears. 

FA'LDAGE, n. s. \ Barbarous Lat, faldor 

Fai.dfee. ^ gium. A privilege which 

anciently several lords reserved to themselves of 
.setting up folds of sheep, in any fields within 
their manors, the better to manure them; and 
this not only with their own, ])Ut iheir tenants’ 
.sheep: fuldfce is a composition paid anciently by 
tenants for the privilege of faldage. 
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FALIEKJ, Marino, doge of Venice, in the 
fourlcentli cent\ny. To rovenge some trifling af- 
front offered to him in a satirical poem of one of 
tile aristocracy, he consjiirod with some, to put 
;iJi the s(Mialors to death, upon a day agreed on, 
and annihilaie the powcM' of thatorder, lie was 
<lis(nverpd in time, sudiGient to frustrate all his 
diaholioal plans, and, together with his associates, 
punished with death. Lord Hyroti and Dela- 
vigne have made his story the suliject of 
dramatic |)oen). 

FAJ.DINC;, n. s,^ Sax. pealt), pal'©; Goth. 
Famisiooi,, A kind of coarse 

1’’ai.i)1’SJOj:. Jcloth ; fold or wrajiper ; 
faldstool is a folding stool or chair; a kind of 
stool placed at tlie south side of the altar, at which 
the kings of England kneel at tlieir coronation. 

EA Ll'dU I, in anei( it gou apiiy. a town and 
territory of I'Arniia, on the west or right side of 
till' Tiher. The terriloiy was famous for its rich 
oa-Aures ; lieMieo tlte gramen Lalisciim in authors. 
Vaitro[)ins and lo'onlinus (\all tlu? town Ealisci ; 
which, aee()i(ling to the last, was surnatned Co- 
lonia JuMonia. 

i'WLLSCl, the ])eople of J'alerii, called AM[ui 
\ irgil, iK'cause tlicy alVoid(}d supplemental 
os to ih twelve tables. Wlnin the Ealisci 
hesie; I hy Gamillus, a s<'ho<dmaster went 
• •Ml. of the gates of tin.* city with his pupils, and 
j rojio-ed to betray tlieru into the Itands of the 
iioma.M enemy, that hy sindi a possi'ssion he 
might (’risily obiigi'the pl:u’e to surren<ier. Ga- 
millns heard the jirojiosal with iiidignatioi and 
of(I(M‘ed the man to be .stripped naked, aufl wliip- 
])ed bark to tlie lo\vn 1)) tin* boys winain he 
wished to betray. 'This instance of ce{iero<ity 
operaleil \ipoii il,e people so powerfully, that 
they surrendered to the Koinans. 

i'ALR or Lai.ck ( J*'!in l\ ti-r), a disciple of 
Liriue, stajdied at I 'p.s.d, .and was .ippoinled di- 
rector of llu* cal.iiiut of natur.d Instory, at St. 
Pi‘!ersb\irgh ; and also pia.tfcssnr of Imtany in the 
gaidcn of th(! n[)t)thecari('s in tiiat mctnipolis. 
In ITih} the .InuHTial Academy of Sciences en- 
gaged Lalk to assist in exphning th Ivussiaii 
dominions; and ho Iravelled for that ohjeel as 
far as Ixasan, wlien he was recalled. Ih - f- 
llicte.i witu liy])ochondna. he wmit to nsf tlie 
hat IIS of Kisliar, and returned to Kasan much 
reli(!\ed : hut his complaint recurring witli vio- 
leiK'e, he put aii end to his hie by shooting hini- 
.self thiough the head witli a pistol, March olst, 
1774. The I ravel r> (if Palk wan-e published from 
his papers, liy profe.ssor Laxman, iu d vols. 4t.o. 
Velersburgii, 178.^>. 

1' .\Idx l.A'Sl LIN (.lolm ih ory'),a voluminous 
writer of I'V.iueonia, was horn in 1GB2. Ifewa.s 
appointed director of the nobles’ academy at 
Erlang! n; Init afterwards, having ciubraecd tin? 
Ixoman c.itliolic faith, he entered into the service 
of the bishop of Eielistadt, on whose death the 
margrave of Anspac^h became Ids patron. He 
wrote the Antiipiities of Nordgan, iu th.: bishop- 
ric of Vachslad.t, 3 vobs. folio, and several other 
works of a similar n.alure. Ho died in 1760. 

LAldvlA, in liotauy, a genu.s of the tngynia 
larder, and hexandria class of plants ; ( .\r.. mo- 
iiojdiyllous : con. rnonopetaloiis : st;i:i)S four. 
Species one only, a Caj creeper. 
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FALKIRK, a considerable town of .Stirling- 
shire, situated near the river (.'arron, on the high 
road from Edinburgh to (Rasgow. ’^Elie road to 
Stirling and the North Islands also passes llirough 
it : and in the neighbourhood are tin* cclohratcd 
Carroii iron woik.s. The town stands upon an 
cmiiicnee, commanding an exlensivti and de- 
lightful prospect of the surrounding country. 
Falkirk was formerly a borough of barony, under 
the baronial jurisdiction of the earls of i.inlilh- 
gow and Callander; but no records are extant 
of any magistrates having been invested with 
tile power (.if the borough, except the bailifl of 
the earl ; who, before the abolition of hereditary 
Jurisdielioiis, had an extensive authority, both in 
civil and criminal matt tors. It is now governed 
by a baron bailie, appointed by the lord of the 
maiK.ir ; an olHcer, who, within the bounds of Ids 
jurisdiction, can enforce the ])ayinent of rents to 
any amount, and decide all money inatter.s under 
£‘2 stoning ; be can also punish potty offendors 
by fine and iinjinsonmcnt. Tlie chief .support 
of this town is its great fairs and trysts for black 
cattle from the Highlands, at which, on an average, 
there are sold 60,000 he.id annually. I’alkirk 
is memorable iu Idstory for a battle fought in its 
ni'ighhoLirhood Ix'tweeii I'.dward L of khigland, 
and the Soc.its commanded by the (.Irand Steward 
of Scotland, (.’umin of Ladeiioeh, and Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace. The latter had been invested 
with the .supreme (■•omriiand ; Im!, perceiving that 
this gave umbrage to the nohilily, he resigned 
his power into the hand.s of tlie noblemen above 
mentioned, reserving to himself only the eom- 
inrmd of a small b('dy who refus(.^d to follow 
another leadi.T. The Scots generals placed their 
pikemen along llu? front, an(i lined the intervals, 
b(*tween the three* bodies of wbicb their army 
was coniptised, with archers; and, dreading the 
great .sii[)eriorily of the English cavalry, endea- 
voured to secure their front hv palisadocs tied 
togetlior witli ropes. 'Die battle was fought on 
tlie '2*2d of July 1‘2JB. Edward divided his army 
also into tliree bodies; a.nd liy the siijieriority 
of his archers, defeated the Scots with great slaugh- 
trr. W .illacc alone [)r(?serv«.‘d entire the troops 
lu* eommaudod ; and, retiring behind the Carron, 
marched leisurely along the banks of tbut river, 
which pr(it(?cte(l him from the enemy. Jn this 
hattle fell John do Graham, a hero much co- 
leliraU'd for his valoi, and .styled the riglit hand 
of Wallace. Jlis ejiilaph is .still to be seen on a 
plain stoiu’ in the elmreh-^ard of Falkirk. On 
the IBih (if January, 1T4G, a battle was fought 
here between the king’s forces eomniandcd by 
general Hawley, and llu? II ighlaiuh rs h(;aded by 
prince (’harlos Stuart, 'riic fornu'r were seized 
with a panic an«l tl(?d ; biit eoloiu I Ifusk witli 
two regimeiit.s, who ki?pt their L;runnd, prevented 
the llighlanders from pursuing their victory. 
Extensive ruins are t<.> be sec-n in the neighbour- 
hood of this town, supposed hy some antu^ua- 
rians to have been the capital of the Fictish 
government but others believe them to be die 
remains of S'jme Koman stations. On taking 
down the wall of the church, a few years ago, two 
in.script ions were found, which have I'xcited con- 
sid(TahIe controversy. The one referred to events 
supposed to have occurred not many centuries 
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subsequent to the Cluislian era; the other alluded 
to the foundation of a church or monastery here 
in the eleventh century. Both, however, appeared 
in a character and under peculiarities fatal to their 
supposed antiquity : therefore, if not entirely 
spurious, they can only be considered an attempt 
at renewing inscriptions of more ancient date. 
The annual coiupetition of bagpipers was formerly 
held at Falkirk, but of late years it. has been 
transferred to Ivliuburirb. It is twelve miles 
south-east of Sterling, and twenty-four west of 
Ivlinburgl). 

FALKLANM), a town of Fifeshirc, anciently 
one of the seats of tlic* MacduHs, earls of Fife, 
whicli, on the attainder of ISlunro Stewart, the 
sevenTcenth earl, in 1424, becaiiK* forfeited to the 
crown, and afterwards was a residence of the 
Scotti>h kings. It was erc‘cte<i into a royal 
burgh by .lames H. in 14a8; enlarged and im- 
j>r()ved by .lames V^ who died hero iti IT) 12; and 
received a renewal of its chavtor from .lanu's V I. 
in 1595, ‘ to obviate (as the preamble stab's), 
llie dafiiagc aral ine(uiveiiience snstained for 
want of innkeei)cr,s and victuallers, by the inatjy 
])relates, peers, barons, nobles, and otlters of their 
stibjects, who eamc to their coiinlry seats.* By 
this charter Falkland has a right to hold a weekly 
market and feuv annual fairs. The town is neatly 
built, and ydontifnlly su[)plie<l with excellent 
water. It carries on a manufacture of coarse 
linrais and osnaburghs, and is governed by tliree 
bailies, fourteen counsellors, a treasurer, and 
town clerk, Tlte annual nueuuc of ifie l)orougii 
is about £100. The remains of llm palace evince 
its former magnificence and elegance, uml the 
nolde taste of the archit(?ct. The gat(*way is 
])laced between two tine round tow(*rs; and <ni 
the right hand joins the cliapel, roofed witli wood, 
handsomely gilt and ])aintcd, but in a most 
ruinous condition. Bcncatfi are several apart- 
ments. I’he front n(?xt to the court was beautirully 
afiorned with statues, beads in bas-relief, and 
elegant columns not rcducibde to any order, but 
of fine proportion, with capitals approa<.‘hiug the 
Ionic scroll. B{'neath some of tlu'se ]/illars was 
inscribed 1. If. M. (4. 1.537: Jacobus Kc>, Maria 
de (Juise. This place was also a favorite resi- 
dence (T James VT. on account of the fine park 
and deer. The east side was accidently burnt 
in the time of Charles Jl., and the ])ark mined 
iluring CrumwelFs usurpation ; when the fine 
oaks were cut down to build the fort at I’ertb. 
Falkland is fifteen miles north of Edinbuvglq and 
fifteen south-east of Perth. 

Falkland Ist.ands, a cluster of Islaads at 
the extremity of South America, not far from the 
Straits of Magellan. They were discovered by 
Sir Richard liawkins in 1594. Tlie soil is bad, 
and the shores are beaten by perpetual storm.s. 
A British soltlcment w . ^ forrneil m 1761, but the 
seniors were dispossessed by tlie Spaniards in 
1770 ; which occasioned an armament on the 
part of Britain ; but, the dispute being settled by 
a convention, the British regained possession of 
them. It: 177^.., however, they were voluntarily 
abandoned to the ‘Spaniards. J'lfC soil is repre 
sented as a mere bog, and the mountains to be 
barren. Tlicy have been called, Ijy different 
navigatori-, South Bclgia Islands, New Islands 


of St. Lewis, and the Mallouines : but they are 
now generally known by the name of Falkland 
Islands. Long, between 50^^ and 56® W., lat. 
from 51 to 53® S. 

Palki.and Sound, a strait or bay separating 
the two largest of the foregoing islands. 

FALL, V. w. &v.a. Sax.peallen; (lcrm. /fl//t7i; 
Belg. vallcu ; (ioth. and Swed. ; al) llch. 

says Minshru. To dro]T; tumlde down; 
move <lovvn; sink; dc'seend in any way: hence 
to decrease; K'sseii ; chb; grow shallow; decline; 
become di'jccti'd ; sink below something else in 
com[)arison; sink into weakness and apparent 
torpor (hence the phrasi* ‘to fall a.sh.‘ep*) ; come 
to an end (as tliat which falls to the gioimd does 
with regard to its motion); die;. To fall al.so 
frecpiently includes the idi'a of casually, aceidimt, 
or chance, perhaps from the ancient modi's ol 
decision by lot, or from the accidental manner in 
wliicli fruit and other things droj) around ns: it 
is also applied to wratliand punishment, as being 
sujiposed to fall willi weight ; to iht- birtli of ani- 
mals who ari': dropped from tin.' mother, ke.' 
A.'- an active verb, to fall signilies to let f.dl; 
sink; deyircss; diminish ; yean; bring faih. Dr. 
Joluison having arrange<i the prepo.^.itions \\ilii 
which fall is used in composition nlph.d)eti('a]ly, 
we retain that order, and his delinitiens of ll’.c 
modification of meaning lln^ verb thus under, roci;. 
Fall, as a sul.)stantiv<‘, signilies the act of du’j'.pijv’; 
or tnmliling fiom a lieight, or erect posture; i!e- 
cline; degradation; declension <!r diininulioii 
of any kiml ; declivity: it is n.si'd jiartienlarly 
for the rushing of wntm’ down a pi(.'ri])iee e>r 
dc'clivity, or into a largi-r body of wntir; fi>r 
autumn, the season of the i'all of the leal ; ami 
for any cons])i< nnus or reinai kable act (T habit 
of falling, as *a fall (.>f r.iin;’ ‘the fall t)f tim'ner;* 
‘fall of prices,* ^:e. ladl, sa\s Dr. .lolui'-on, is 
one of those gi.nend \\ords <>t which it is ^ery 
ditlicnlt to ascertain ordi-tail die full sigi)ifi(.atinn. 
It retains in nm^l. of its senses sonai part of its 
primitive incxining, and implies, either literally 
or figuratively, desciait, violence, r suddenncs.s; 
In many ol' its senses it is o])posed to ihr ; hut 
in others has no counter])art or correlative. 

Xot lU'vvo coniK irnl to the feith ; h‘>>l Iiu be Loi'uii 
up into pride and fulle into doom «>f the deued, 

Widif', 1 fyrno. iii 

And the nrxt nmltiliido ft U u lustine. 

Numh. ii. d. 

Ye shall chuse your i nrinies, and they sh.dl ffiU 
before you hy the sword. /ycu. ?cxvi. 7. 

Thou shalt make a battlcmonf for tliy roof, that 
ihoii brint; not blood upon thine house, if any ii.an 
full from thoncc. Devt.. 

There fvU wrath for it a^^aiiist Israel. 2 Chnm. 

Fear fdl on tlieni all, Acts xix. 17. 

Labour to enU r into that rest, lest any man full 
after the same example of unbelief. I/rh. iv. 11. 

A whisiUnsy wind, or a melodious noiso of tiirds, 
among the. s()rcading branches, or a ph'a'^ing fall o* 
water running violently, these things made tluin to 
swoon for fear. Wisdotn. 

Oiir fathers were given to the sword, and for a 
spoil, and had a great /Idf before our enemns. 

Judith ^ viii. 9. 

Wickedness may w’ell be compared to a hotlomlos 
pit, into whh h it is easier to kcei» ontds self from fali^ 
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ing, than, being fallen, to give one's self any stay 
from falling infinitely. Sir P. Sidneg, 

All the lands, which will fall to her majesty there- 
abouts, are largo enough to contain them. Spenser. 

0 Man ! have mind of that last bitter throw \ 

For as the tree docs fall, so lyes it ever low. 

Id, Faerie QueeM. 

Till the empire came to bo settled in Charles the 
Great, the fall of the Romans* huge dominion, con- 
curring with other universal evils, caused th<»se times 
to be days of much affliction and trouble throughout 
the world. Hooker. 

For such things as do fall scarce once in many ages, 
it did suffice to take such order as was requisite when 
they fell. 

The stout bishop could not well brook that his pro- 
vince should fall into their hands. Knoltfs. 

Solvman, chafed with the loss of his gallics and 
best soldiers, and with the double injury done unto 
liirn by the Venetians, fell into such a rage that he 
cursed Biirharossa*. Id. 

Some falls are means the happier to rise. 

Shak^eare. 

1 saw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and when 
he >aught it he lot it go again, and after it again ; 
and over and over he comes, and up again, and 
caught it again ; or whether his fall enraged him, or 
how it was, he did so set his teeth, and did tear it. 

Id. 

What can be their business 
With a poor weak woman falleis from favour ! Id. 

Then burst his mighty heart? 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face. 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statue. 

Which all tho while ran blood, great Cxsar felk 
Oh I what a/aW was there my countrymen ! 

Then I and yoti, and all of us fell down. 

Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. Id. 

What other oath. 

Than lionesty to honesty engaged ? 

That this shall he, or w'o will fall for it. Id. 

There will wc sit upon the rocks. 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodknis birds sing madrigals. Id. 

They then conceiving, did in yeaning time 
Fall party-coloured lambs, and those w'cre Jacob’s. 

Id. 

tf tho worst fall that aver fell, I hope, I shall make 
shift to go without him. Id. 

Each of us fell in praise of our country mistresses. 

Id. 

Ho was stirred, 

And something spoke in choler, ill and hasty j 
But he fell to himself again, and sweetly 
In ail the rest shewed a most noble patience. Id, 
In sweet musick is such art. 

Killing ^are and grief of heart, 

Pall asleep or hearing die. Id. 

To-morrow in the battle think on me. 

And fall thy cdgeless sword, despair and die. 

Id. 

Did Cxsar swoon ? — lie fell down in the market- 
place, and foamed at mouth, and w*a8 speechless. — 
11a hath the faUing-iicJtness, id. 

That is a step. 

On which 1 must fall down, or else o'erleap ^ 

For in my way it lies. Id. Macbeth. 

That strain again \ it had a dying fall ; 

O it came o’er ny ear. like the sweet South 
That breathes vpon a haul of violets, 

Stealing and giving odours. Id, Twelfth Night, 


I have two boys 

Seek Percy and thyself about the field ; 

But seeing tliou faUest on me so iudkily, 

I will assay lh«c. , Id, Henry IV. 

If you have any other request to make, hide it not ; 
for ye shall find we will not make your countenance 
to fall by tho answer ye shall receive. Bacon. 

I'lic greatness of an estate, in hulk and territory, 
doth fall under measure ; and the greatness of finances 
and revenue doth fall under computation. Id* ‘ 

If a man w’ould endeavour to raise or fall his voice 
still by half notes, like the stops of a lute, or by whole 
notes alone without halfs, as far as an eight, he will 
not be able to frame his voice unto it. 

Id, Natural History. 

He fell at diflTcrcnce with Ludovico fJforlia, who 
carried the keys which Ijrought him in, and shut him 
out. B<icon*s Henry VIl. 

When the price of corn men generally break 
no more ground iliari will supply their ow'n turn. 

Carew. 

O, how feeble it nian’s power. 

That if good fortune fall. 

Cannot add another hour. 

Nor a lost hour recall 1 Donne, 

The greatness of these L isli lords suddenly fell'diui 
vanished, when their oppression:, and extoKions were 
taken away. Davits. 

These, by obtruding the beginning of a change foi 
the entire work of new life, under the forme r 

guilt. Hammond. 

That the Israelites might see tho hand of M»»ses 
had a greater stroke in the fight than all theirs, the 
success must rise ond fall with it: ^malek rose, and 
Israel fell, with his hand falling ; Amalck fell, and 
Israel rises, with his hand raised. 

Bp. Halfs Contemplations. 
Perhaps thou talkest of me, and do’st enquire 
Of roy restraint : why here I live alone ^ 

And oiliest this my miserable fall. 

DanieVs Civil War. 

They not obeying. 

Incurred, what could they less ? tho penalty ; 

And manifold in sin, deserted to fall. Milfcn. 

Ilowr sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night. 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness ^till it smiled ! Id. 

They brought scandal 
To Israel, diffidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propense enough before 
To waver or fall off, and join with idols. Id. 
>lonc on their feet might stand. 

Though standing else as rocks, but down they fell 
By thousands, angel on archangel rolled. Id. 

Fame of thy beauty and thy youth. 

Among the rest me hither brought, 

Finding this fame fall short of truth. 

Made me stay longer than I thought. WaUer, 
The dogfisher is good against falling^sichness. ! 

Walton. 

Paul’s, the late theme of such a muse, whose flight 
Has bravely reached and soared above tUy height ; 
Now shall thou stand, though sword, or tim^, or fire. 
Or zeal more fierce than they, thy fall conspire. 

Denham, 

After the flood, arts to Chaldea /ell; 

Tho father of the faithful there did dwell. 

Who both their parent and instructor was. Id, 
The king, understanding of their adventure, sud* 
denly falls to take pride in making much of them. 

Sidney, 

Her memory served as an accuser of her chauge, 
and hor own handwriting was there to bear testimony 
against her /all. ‘ Id, 
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Oft li folk out, that while one thinki too much of Portius himtelf oft falls in tears before i 
hit doing, he leayei to do the effect of this thinking 4.t if he mourned hit rivar» ill saeceit. Id, 


A long advertent and deliberate connexing of con- 
sequents, which folk not in the common road of ordi- 
nary men. Hale. 

^^en a horse is hungry, and comes to a good pas- 
ture, he faiU to his food immediately. Id, 

I am fallen upon the meution of mercuries. 

Boyle. 

When about twenty, upon the falseness of a lover, 
she fell distracted. Temple. 

The odd hours at the end of the solar vear, are not 
indeed fully* six, hut are deficient 10/44"; which de- 
ficiency, in 134 years, collected, amounts- to a wholo 
day : and hence may bo seen the reason why the ver- 
nal equinox, which at the time of the Nicene council 
fell upon the 21st of March, /afh now about ten days 
sooner. Holder on Time. 

High o’er their heads a mouldering rock is placed. 
That promises a fall, and shakes at every blast. 

Brydcn. 

I am willing to fall this argument : ’tis free for 
every man to write or not to write in verse, as he 
thinks it is or is not his talent, or as he imagines the 
audience will receive it. Id, 

Since both cannot possess what both pursue, 

I’m grieved, my friend, the chance should fall on you. 

Id. 

Some painters taking precepts in too literal a sense, 
hKve fallen thereby into great inconveniences. Id, 
What crouds of patients the town doctor kills. 

Or how last /off he raised the w'(?okly bills. Id, 
Down through the crannies of the living walls 
The crystal streams descend in murmuring fulU. Id, 

He first the fate of C»sar did foretell. 

And pity’d Rome when Romo in Cicsar 
In iron clouds concealed the publick light. 

And impious mortals feared eternal night. Id, 

A spark like thee, of the man-killing trade. 

Pell sick, and thus to his physician said ; 

Methinks I am not right in every part, 

I feel a kind of trembling at my heart ; 

My pulse unequal, and my breath is strong ; 

Besides a filthy fur upon my tongue.. Id. Pen, 
Upon a great /all of rain the current carried away a 
huge heap of apples. VKetramje, 

They fell to blows, insomuch that the Argonauts 
slew the most part of the Delioncs. Id. 

This book must stand qx fall with thee ; not by any 
opinion I have of it, but by thy own. Locke, 

Upon lessening interest to four per cent, you fall 
the price of your native commodities, or lessen your 
trade, or else prevent not the high use. Id. 

Rents will fall, and incomes every day lessen, ’till 
industry and frugality, joined to a well ordered trade, 
shall restore to the kingdom the riches it had formerly. 

Id, 

All liquid bodies are diffusive ; for their parts, ^oing 
in motion, have no connexion one with anotliei, but 
glide and fall off any way, as gravity and the air 
presseth them. Burnet. 

What men could do. 

Is done already : heaven and earth will witness. 

If Rome must fall, that we are innocent. 

Addison, 

We most immediately fall into our subject, and 
treat every part of it in a lively manner. Id, 

It shows the nose and eyebrows, with the several 
ffrominences and fallingt in of the features, much 
more distinctly than any other kind of figure. Id. 
You shall see a great state /oil to you, which you 
have lost the relish of, had you ^own yourself 
bom to it. Id, 


I have observed of late tby looks fallen, 
O’ercast with gloomy cares and discontent. Id, 
For as his own bright imago ho surveyed. 

He fell in love with the fantastick shade. Id, 
Before the fall of the Po into the gulph, it receives 
into its channel considerable rivers. Id, on Italy, 
A kind refreshing sleep i% fallen npon him : 

I saw him stretched at ease, his fancy lost 
In pleasing dreams. Id, Cato. 

Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave ! 

Injured he fell, and dying he forgave ; 

Too noble for revenge. Creech*t Juvenal. 

The best men. fall under the severest pressures. 

Wake. 

And you have known none in health who have 
pitied you ? and behold, they are gone before you, 
even sinco you fell into this distemper. Id, 

He died calmly, and with all the easines.s of a man 
falling asleep. Atterbury. 

From the pound weight, as Pliny tells us, the XifeU 
to two ounces in the first Punick war ; when Hauni- 
bal invaded Italy, to one ounce ; then, by the Pa- 
pirian law, to half an ounce. Id. 

Cifsar therefore gave orders to build his gallies on 
the Loir, and the rivers that /all into it. ' Id, 

Birds and fowls, that rest one foot to ease the 
other, naturally lay their heads under their wings,, 
that the centre of gravity may fall upon the foot they 
stand on. Cheyne. 

I fell in love with the character of Pomponius At- 
ticus ; I longed to imitate him. Blount to Pope. 
He, carelCwHS now, of interest, fame, or fate. 
Perhaps forgets that Oxford e’er was great ; 

Or, deeming moanest what we greatest call. 

Beholds thee glorious only in thy full. 

Pope to Pamel. 

The swain, in barren deserts, with surprize 
Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise; 

And starts, amidst the thirsty wilils, to hear 
New falls of water murmuring in his ear. Pope. 

If to her share some female errors fall. 

Look on her face, and you’ll forget them all. Id. 
Ulysses let no partial favours /a//. 

The people’s parent, ho protected all. 

Id. Odyssey, 

In their spiritual and temporal courts the labour 
falls to their vicars-geueral, proctors, apparitors, and 
seneschals. Sicift. 

I had more leisure, and disposition, than have 
since fallen to iny share. Id, 

Some expressions fell from him, not very favour- 
able to the people of Ireland. Id. 

Some were hurt by the falls they got by leaping 
upon the ground. Gulliver's TraveU, 

See the leaves around us falling. 

Dry and withered to the ground. 

Thus to thoughtless mortals callit^. 

With a sad and solemn sound. ^ 

Sons of Adam once in Eden, 

Blighted "when like us yon fell. 

Hear the lecture we are reading, 

’l''is alas ! the truth we toll. Bp. Home, 
There as sad Philomel, alike forlorn. 

Sings to the night from her accustomed thorn ; 

While at sweet intervals each falling note 
Sighs in the gale, and whispers round the grot ; 

The sister-wo shall calm her aching breast. 

And softer slumbers steal her cares to rest. 

Barwitu 

Fallen, fallen, a silent heap! her beroes all 
Sunk in their urns ; behold the pride of pomp. 
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The throne of nsitions, fallen ! obscured m dust ; 
Even yet majcstical. Hi/ron. 

Up Juan sprung to Haideo's bitter shriek. 

And caught her falling^ and from otT the wall 
Snatched down his sabre, in hot haste to wreak 
Vengeance on him who was the cause of all. 

Id. 

'Vo fall away. To dcclino gradually ; to fadcJ 
to languish ; to apostatise ; to sink into wicked- 
ness ; to perish ; to be lost ; to revolt. 

The fugitives yi?// away to the king of Babylon. 

2 Kings. 

Say not thou, it is through the Lord that I fell 
(iway ; for thou oughtest not to do the things that he 
liateth. Ecclw. xv. 

These for a while believe, and in time of tempta- 
tion fall away, Luke viii. 13. 

Still propagate-, for still they fall away : 

"I'is prudence to prevent entire decay. 

i)rytlen*s Virgil. 

In a curious bredc of needlework one colour falls 
away by such just degrees, and another rises so in- 
sinsibly, that wo see the variety, without being able 
to liistiuguisb the total vanishing of the one from the 
liist appearance of the other. Addison. 

VV'atery vej'etables are proper, and fish rather than 
flesh : in a Lent diet people coimnonly /u// away. 

A r'oiithnot on Diet. 

'Lo fuLl hack Tn litil of a promise or pur- 
rjiOM*; roccilc. 

We have often fallen Inick from our resolutions. 

Taylor. 

7 b fall down. ( Down is samclimcs added to 
/«//, though it adds litlle to tlu; siguiiicalion.) 
*^1.0 prosliatc himself in a(l(»ratioii ; to sink ; not 
to stand ; to bend fis a suppliant. 

He that lierith and doith not is lyk to a man bild- 
■Jnge his hous on erthe withouten I'otindcment, into 
:^which the flood was hurl id; and anooii it fel doun, 
the fallyny doun of that lious was maad gret. 

Widif. Luk 6. 

j; Shall I fall down to the stork of a tree ? 

Isaiah xliv. 11. 

.".All kings shall fall down before him ; all nations 
1^11 serve him. Psalm Ixxii. ll. 

As she was speaking, she fell down for fainmess. 

. Esther xv. 

Down fell the beauteous youth ; the y awning wound 
Gushed out a purple stream, and stained the ground. 

Drydeu. 

To fall from. To revolt; to depart from u<l- 

herence. 

Clarence 

,1 Is very likely lo fall from him. 

Shakspearc. Henry VI. 

!vv ,/1'hc emperor being much solicitcil by the Scots not 
oipitbo a help to ruin their kingdom, ftdl by degrees 
the king of England. Hayward. 

t/ v Through many insensible declinations, do we full 
virtue ; and, at the first, are so gently led by 
^c.ViOBthat we cannot believe our accusers. Bp. Hall. 
’Ul jhfall in. To concur; to coincide ; to com- 
to yield to. 

t;' , Our line young ladies readily fall in with the di- 
of the. graver sort. S/x-c/a/or. 

is a double misfortune to a nation, which is thus 
to change, when they have a sovereign that is 
to full in with all the turns and veerings of the 
>, Addison. 

,ny single paper tha falls in with the popular 
and pleas^'s more tb-’u ordinaiy, brings one in 
lat return of letters. Id, 


Objections fall in hero, and are the clearest and 
most convincing arguments of the truth. IVooritoai d. 

His reasonings in this chapter seem to fall in with 
each other ; yet, upon a closer investigation, we shall 
find them proposed with great variety and distinction. 

A tterbury. 

When the war was begun, there soon fell, in oilier 
incidents at home, w'hich made the conliiiuaucc of it 
necessary. Swift. 

That prince applied himself first to the church of 
England; and, upon their refusal to fall in with his 
measures, made tlie like advances to the dissenters. 

Id. 

'To fall off. To apostiitisL* ; torev'olt; to foi- 
sake; to perish ; to die away ; to separate; tefbe 
broken. 

Love cools, friendship falls of, brothers di^vide ; 
in cities, mutinies ; in countries, discord. 

Shakspeare. 

Oh, Jlairilet, what a falling off wna there! Id. 

They, accustomed to aliord at other times eithur 
silence or sliort ass^.-nt to what lie did purpose, did 
then fall of. and forsake him, Hayward. 

What cause 

Moved oui grand parents, in that happy litatc. 

Favoured of heaven so highly, to fall ojf 

From ihiur Creator, and transgress his will ? 

Milton. 

Those captive tribes /i// off 
From God to worship calves. 

Id. Paradise Lost. 

Languages need recruits to supply the jdacc of 
those w'ords that are continually off through 

disuse. Felton. 

L'ofall on. To muki* an iissuiilt ; to begin the 
attack : to begin eagerly to do any thing. 

Kell that ivliul fiilla on that stoon schal be so brisid, 
but on whom it schal falle it sch’dl alto breke him. 

Widif. Luk. 20. 

They fell on, I made good my place ; at length they 
came to the hrooinstatF w'ith me ; 1 defied 'em still. 

Shukspeare. Henry VIll. 

Fall on, fall on, and hear him not ; 

But spare liis person for his father’s ai&e, Dryden. 

Draw all; and when I give the word, fall on. 

Dryden. Oadijtus. 

Some coarse cold sallud is before thee set ; 

Bread w ith the bran, perhaps, and broken meat ; 

Fall on. ami try thy appetite local. Dryden. Pers. 

Ho pretends, among the rest, to quarrel with me, to 
hav'c fallen foul on priesthood. Dryden, 

To fall on r. To revolt ; to desert from one 
siile to the olh(;r. 

And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 

Tliou wear a lion’s hide ! dolF it, for shame. 

And hang a calve’s skin on those recreant limbs. 

Shukspeare. King John. 

To fall out. To cpj-.irrel ; to jar ; to grow con- 
leutious : to happen ; lo befall. 

It many times falls out, that we deem ourselves 
much deceived in others, because wc first deceived 
ourselves. Sir P . Sidttey. 

Now, for the most part, it so falleth out. touching 
things which generally are received, that although in 
themselves they he most certain, yet, because men pre- 
sume them granted of all, we are hardliest able to 
bring proof of th. in certainly. Hooker 

It so fell out, that certain players 
We o’er-rode on the way ; of those we told him. 

S/Mksj)eure 

Meeting her of late behind the wood, 

Seeking sweet favors for this hateful fool, 

L did upbraid her, and fall out with her. Id. 
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How fell you outy say that ? 

— No cootrarios hold more antipathy. 

Than I and such a knave. id. King Lear. 

The cedar, by the instigation of the loyalists, /JrW 
fmi with the homebians, who had elected him to be 
their king. Hiiwd. 

A prince who fallcth out with laws, breaketh with 
his best friends. Savillc. 

Yet so it may /a// out, because their end 
Is hate, not help to me. Milton** Agonistes. 

If it 80 fall out that you are miserable for ever, 
thou hast no reason to be surprised, as if some unex- 
pected thing had happened. Tillotson. 

There fell out a bloody quarrel betwixt the frogs and 
the mice. L* Estrange. 

Who think you is my Dorus fallen out to be ? 

Sidney. 

Little needed those proofs to one who woxild have 
fallen out with herself, rather than make anv conjec- 
tures to Zelinano*s speeches. Id. 

f A soul exasperated in ills,/tt^^« out 
With every thing, its friend, itself. 

Addison** Cato. 

It has been my misfortune to live among quarrel- 
some neighbours : there is but one thing can make ui 
fall out, and that is the inheritance of lord Strut's 
ostate. Arbuthnofs John llull. 

To fall to. To bt'gin eagerly to eat ; to apply 
himself to. 

Having been brought up an idle horseboy, he will 
never after fall to labour : but is only made At for the 
halter. Spenser. 

I know thee not, old man ; fall to thy prayers : 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jester. 

Shahsi>eare. 

Seven times already bath Israel mutinied against 
Moses, and seven times hath eitlier beeu threatened 
or punished ; yet now they fall to it afresh. 

Bp. Hall** Contemplation*. 

They fell to raising money under pretence of the 
relief of Ireland. Clarendon. 

They would needs /it// to the priict'co of those vir- 
tues which they before learned. Sidney. 

The men were fashioned in a larger mould. 

The women fit for labour, big and bold ; 

Gigaiitick hinds, as soon as work was done. 

To their huge pots of boiling pulso would r«m ; 

Fall fe, with eager joy, on homely food. Dryden. 
My laay fall* to play : so bad her chance. 

He must repair it. Vope. 

To fall under. To be subject to ; to become 
the subject of. To be ranged with; to be reck- 
oned with. 

We know the effects of heat will be such as will 
scarce yh// under the conceit of men, if the force of it 
be altogether kept in. Baron** !Vat. Hi*t. 

Those things which aro wholly in the choice of 
aaothcr,ya// under our deliberation. Taylor. 

The idea of the painter and the sculptor is un- 
doubtedly that perfect and excellent example of the 
mind, by imitation of which imagined ferm all things 
are represented which fall under human sight. 

9 Dryden** Dufresnoy. 

No rules that relate to pastoral can affect the Gcor- 
gicks, which fall under that class of poetry which con- 
sists in giving plain instructions to the reader. 

Addison on the Georgich*. 

To fall upon. To attack ; to invade ; to as- 
sault ; to rush against ; to attempt. 

I do not intend .o fall upon nice philosophical dis- 
quisitions about the nature of time. * Holder. 

Auria falling upon the gallitis, had with them a 
cruel and deadly fight. Knolle*. 


An infection in town first fall* upon children, weak 
constitutions, or those that are subject to other dis- 
eases ; but, spreading further, seizes upon the most 
healthy. Temple. 

Man falls upon every thing that comes in his way ; 
not a berry or iiiushrouin can escape him. 

Addison** Spectator. 

At the same time that the storm bears upon the 
whole species, w'o arc falling foul upon one another. 

Addison. 

To get rid of fools and scoundrels was one part of 
my design in fallhuj upon these authors. Pope. 

Fall of Man. See Theology. 

FAL'LACY, n. s. French, falldcc 

Falla'cious, ad). tlitd. falLaeia; Spjin. 

Falla'ciouslv, ady. |and Port, fulacca ; 

Fall v'ciousN ESS, ?/.. s. J Lut. fallaeiay fallac, 
deceitful. A deceit; sophism; logomachy; de- 
ceitful or uiifoimded argument. Fallacious is 
misleading or d(?C(utfiil. 

Until 1 know this sure uncertainty. 

I’ll entertain the favoured fallacy. Shahspeare. 
It were a mere fallacy and mistaking, to ascribe 
that to the force of imagination upon another body, 
wliicli is the force of imagination upon tlic proper 
body. Bacon. 

The force of tliat fallacious* fruit. 

That with exhilarating vapour bland 

About their spirit!) had played, and inmost powers 

Made err, was now exhaled. 

Milton** Paradise Lost. 

False pliilosopliy inspires 
Fallncion* liop*.*. Id, 

FAt.r.ALV, in philosophy, false appearance. 
The I'ipicureans deny that there is an)^such thing 
as a lall.acy of tlie senses. According to tlieni, 
all our .sensations and percc[)tion.s, both of sense 
and phantasy, are true; whence they make sense 
the primary criterion of truth. The Cartesians, 
on tile other hand, maintain, that we should sus- 
])ect as false, or at most as dubious, every thing 
that presents itself to us by means only of the 
external senses, because tliey frequently deceive 
us ; and that our senses, as being fallacious, 
were never given us liy nature for the discovery 
of truth, or the contemplation of the principles 
of things ; but only for pointing out to us what 
things are convenient or hurtful to our bodies. 
'Hie Peripatetics keep a middle course. Tliey 
say that, if a sensible object be taken in its com- 
mon or general view, the sense cannot be deceived 
about it ; but that, if tlie object be taken under 
its specific view, the sense may be mistaken 
about it, from the want of the dispositions neces- 
sary to a just sensation, as a disorder in the 
organ, or any thing uncommon in the medium : 
thus, in some disorders of the eye, all objects 
appear yellow : a stick in water appears broken 
or crooked, &c. 

FAI/LIBLK, ^ French, yhi7/i^/c, from 

Fallip.ii/ity, n. s. S Liii.fallo ; Gr. trtftaXKo*. 
Ainsworth. To slip or slide. I.iable to error, 
or to be deceived. 

FALLING ST A 11, in meteorology, a pheno- 
menon that is frequently seen, and which has 
been usually supposed to depend on the electric 
fluid. Sir Humphrey Davy, in a lecture de- 
livered at the royal institution, gave many reasons 
against this opinion. He conceives that they 
are rather to be attributed to falling stones. It 
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is observable, that when their appearance is fre- 
quent, they have all the same direction ; and it 
has been remarked, that they are the forerunners 
of a w’esterly wind in Oreat Britain. 

FALL OF Bodifs. All bodies on the earth, 
by virtue of the attraction of gravitation, tend 
to the centre of the earth. If this tendency acts 
freely, the body falls towards the earth ; if it is 
opposed by some obstruction, pressure ensues ; 
if the tendency is partly checked and partly ef- 
ficient, pressure and descent both ensiu?. A ball 
held in the hand, presses downward ; if dropped 
it descends perpendicularly; if placed on an 
inclined plane, it rolls down, in doing which it 
presses the plane with a part of its weight. Tlie 
laws, according to which this motion takes 
place, were formerly the subject of the most er- 
roneous theories. According to the ph>sics of 
Aristotle, the velocity of the fall of bodies is in 
proportion to their weight. Cyonsequently any 
body should fall with ten times more velocity than 
another, which is only one tenth part as heavy. 
This error Gallileo attacked, while a student in 
Pisa. Soon after his appointment to a profess- 
orship, he declared himself against this and 
other maxims of the Peripatetic philosophy, 
lie ascended the cupola of the lofty lower at 
that place, and dropjted bodies of very unequal 
weight, which, if their specific gravity did not 
ditfer too much, were found to reach tlic ground 
at nearly the same time. Gallileo eventually 
proved, when professor in Padua, the correctness 
of liis position, by means of two pendulums, of 
equal length, and very unequal weight, which, 
nevertheless, perfonned their vibrations v/ith 
eijual velocity. Equally erroneous hypotheses 
have been grounded on the fact, that the velocity 
of the descent increases in proportion to the 
•pace passed through. The Aristotelians said, 
mat all bodies had a natural tendency to the 
Centre of the earth, and hastened towards it 
with more velocity the nearer they approached 
it. Others explained the accelerated rapidity of 
the descent by the augmented pressure of the 
atmosphere ; and the general opinion was, that 
the velocity increased in the same proportion as 
the space passed through, and, consequently, 
that a body, after falling five fatlioins, would 
(lave five times the velocity it had after fiilling 
;hrough one fathom — an opinion, which, not- 
«ritlistanding itsgreat simplicity and plausibility, 
nvolves an absolute impossibility. Galileo, at 
ength, arrived at the true opinion, that the velo- 
iity of falling bodies must increase in piopor- 
ion to the time; and he proved that, as bodies 
•an never be destitute of gravity, they must 
•very instant receive a new impulse, which 
mites with the efl’ect of the former. From this 
aw, it moreover follows, that the spaces passed 
hrough, by bodies falling freely, are in propor- 
ioii to the square of the times. F.xpenment'j 
lave shown that, in the first second, the fall 
mounts to a little more than sixteen feet. In 
►rder to ascertain, therofore, the space /i, through 
vhich a body would fall in any other number of 
econds f, we have the equation 1 : • • ib : 

lupposing, for ejfample, ^:_3, we have 144; 
e., in three seconds, the body falls through 144 
iet. 1‘or a convenient moans ot making ex- 


periments of this kind, Attwood, an English- 
man, has invented an apparatus, which is known 
under the name of Atwaod's machine. Mr. Iten- 
zenberg, a German, has added mucli to the 
belter understanding of this part of natural 
philosophy. 

FAJ.LOPTAN Tl'bes. See Ax atom v. 

FALLG PI US (Gabriel), a celebrated physician 
and anatomist, born at Modena in l/i23, and 
descended of a noble family. He made several 
discoveries in anatomy, one of which was that of 
the vessels, called after him the Fallopian tubes. 
He travelled through the greatest part of Europe; 
was made professor of analomy at Pisa in 1540, 
and at Padua in 1551, where ho died in 15(32, 
aged thirty-nine. His writings, which are nume- 
rous, were first printed separately, and afterwards 
collected under the title of ‘ (Jpera geniiina 
omnia, tarn pnictica quam llieorelica, in tres 
toinos disliibuta.’ "I'hcy were printed at Venice 
in 1585, and in 1606 ; at Franefort in 1600, and 
in 160(3, in folio. 

FA 1 /LOW, udj. n. s, & } Sax. paleye ; Isl. 

Fal I owxi>s, s. [v, a. i /(iu/nr ; Bel. /««/; 
Swed. /iv/; Lat. a pale yellow. A ‘fal- 
low fiehF is so called, according to Miiisheii, 
‘because it looketh of fallow color.’ This, how- 
ever, seems doubtful, as there is a Saxon noun 
fealga, a kind of plough; and Tcut. j(a/gcn is to 
plough; Arab. /<i/«/m, is also ploughing; tillage; 
‘ and the Falalis or Foulalis of Africa,’ as Mr. 
Thomson observes, ‘ are boors.' Pale, yellow, 
or red ; unsowed ; ploughed but not sowed ; 
hence unoccupied; neglected. As a substantive, 
fallow is ground in any of these last-mentioned 
states. To fallow is to plough in order to a second 
aration ; to grow yellow ; fade. Fallowness is 
barrenness ; fruilU ssness. , 

FALMOUTH, a town of Cornwall, on a fine 
bay of the English Channel. The town consists 
principally of one street, extending nearly a 
mile along the beach, and is tolerably well built. 
It is the richest sea-port and market-town of the 
county, and larger than any three of its other 
boroughs. It has so commodious a harbour, that 
ships of the greatest burden come up to it 
quay. It is guarded by the castles of St. Mawe 
and I'endennis, on high rocks at the entrance 
both of which are now strongly fortified, and gar 
risoned by invalids, with an establishment for 
governor at £300 per annum, and a deputy go 
vernoralXOl. The roadstead is deep, and tfv 
shelter afforded by the number of creeks in i 
is so good, that the whole British navy may rid 
safely here in any wind, it being, next to Ply 
mouth and Milford Haven, the best road for 
shipping on our coasts. It is well built ; and 
its tratie is considerably increased since the 
eslabiishmeni of packet boats for Spain, Portu- 
gal, and the tVest Indies. The custom-house 
for most of the ( ’ornish towns, as well as the 
head collector, is settled here, where the duties, 
including thosi' or the other ports, are very con- 
siderable. A considerable pilchard fishery is 
carried on here, it is a corporation, governed 
by a mayor and aldermen, and has a market on 
Thursday, and fairs July27lh and October 30th. 
Falmouth is ten miles south of Truro, and 261) 
west by south of London. 
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TAI MOUTH, a soa-port town of Antigua, on tlie 
south shore, between English Harbour and Ren- 
dezvous Bay, seven miles south-east of St. 
John’s. 

rALMouTir, a (owm of .la niaiea, called also the 
I’oint, on the south si<le of .Martha Brae Harbour. 
Hong. Gio 2tr W., lat. 17^' 9' N. 

rALMoi' Jii, a town of the (hiited States, in the 
district of Maine, ( ainil)i‘rlaiid county, seated 
oti Casco Hay, 120 miles N. N. K. of Jioston. 

I’Ai.Moni!, a toNvnsliip of Massachusetts, in 
Harnstaplo county, fifty miles sou tli-east by south 
of Boston, on the north-east of Vineyard Sound. 
It was burnt by the British in 1773. 

Fai.mou'iii, a township of Nova Scotia, in 
Hants county, opposite Windsor, twenty-eight 
miles north-west of Halifax. 

Ealmoc 1 u, a town of Ihmn.sylvania, in Lan- 
casler comity, twenty miles west of J .aneaster. 

l'’Ai>Moi'rn, a town of \'iri;inia, in Slalford 
county, on the north bank of the Itajipahaiinock ; 
twenty-three miles south-west of Dumfries. 
rAHSE, udj.^dflr. ik.v. n.^ Sax. jralfe ; Fr. 
I’at si K\'( 1.1), u(/j. ' t af/ Vj faussc ; Ital. 

EalsChf. \ cr, Span, and l*ort. 

I’a r.s k'ii k a in I. n, f 'u/so ; ( loth, fuh 

Ea fsk n F, \ hVldn fss, n ( from /r 4 /, to cover 

I’at.sj/hood, 11, s. or conceal, .says 

Fai.sf'fv, m/c. .Mr. Thomson); 

Eafsf/nfss, /?. .s. f l/.it. fahns ; de- 

E’ai.sf/m, ! ceive<i. Untrue*; 

EalsifEahff, adj, supposititious; di*- 

J'alsm ica'j m.N, n. s, eeitfnl ; dishonest; 

Eat/sififr, treacherous; not 

Eai/sify, V. a. h, v. n. aceording to ride: 

Eai/sity, n a. } as an adverb, not 

truly, honestly, or exaeliy (a barbarism). To 
false is an obsolete vcrli, expressing, to make 
false (a ])ledge or promise implied); to deceive; 
evade: falsefaced, falselieart, and falsi.-heartcd, 
ail mean deceitful, the first being applied to ap - 
pearances, the l^ist two to motiv(?.s : as our great 
bard say^^, * False face must hide what the false 
heart doth know.’ Falsehood, faUciiess, ami 
falsity, are w'lmt of, or contrariety to truth ; 
duplicity : sometinu’s falsehood and falsity 
express simply want of verbal truth ; some- 
times intentional deception ; a He; eounlcrffit ; 
imimslure. See the extract from Dr. I’ahy. 
(We only hope it wall be felt that his Ii:.» -f 
non-eriminal falsehoods is sufHeiently eopious). 
I'alsiliable is liable in be connt<*rf(nted : falsifi- 
cation, the act of counterfeiting or making any 
thing app(*ar vvli i* it is not, as well as biat of 
making the lalschood of auv deceitfu! thing ap- 
])ear; coiifutation : to falsily i.s used also in the.^iC 
<lilFcrent senses, viz. it signifies to confute; to 
•counterfidt, forge, or corrupt; us well as to vio* 
late a pledge given : us a ntmter verb it meuns 
to tell falsehoods. Drydeii’s labored defence 
(see below) of his use* of the verb a<‘ir e, seem.s 
almost needless: a shicid is falsified when it is 
jiierced, in tlie same sense as an argument when 
it is eoiduted, i. c. the ^alshooJ of its assumed 
character is made to appear. Dr. .fohnso*! says, 

* Dryden, with .dl Hus effort, was not ahh: to na- 
turalise the new signification, which 1 have 
never seen copied, exc.ept once by some obscure 


nameless writer, and which, indeed deserve? not 
to be received.’ We have copied a far more 
barbarous use of falsify as a substantive, first 
quoted by Mr. Todd, from Beaumont anti 
Fletcher. 

In your answers there remains /h/ji/iotaf. 
Fa!sifi/inff the balance hy deceit. Amos. 

Can you on him such falsities obtrude ? 

And as a mortal the most wise delude ? Sandies, 
Such end had the kid ; for ho would weaned be 
Of craft coloured willi simplicity ; 

And .such end, partlie, does all them romain, 

'I'hat of such faUcr\<t friendship been fain. Spenser. 

The Irish hards use to iorgoivnCi fitlsify every thing 
as they list, to ]>le}ise or displease any man. Id. 
Fair seemly ploiisanco each to other makes. 

With goodly purposes then* as (hey sit ; 

And in ida f<i I srti fancy liir her takes 
To he the fairest light tlial lived yet. 

Faerie Qucenc. 

fs’t not enough that (o (his lady mild. 

Thou falsi' hast thy faith wi(li perjury ? Id. 
And lahcil oft his bhiws t’ illmle him with such 
bait. Id. 

He fell, as a liug«; rocky cliff. 

Whose /h/.sc f<mij(lati(»n wave* liave washed away, 
With dn^adful poise is from the main land reft. Id. 

Foncerniug tin? word of God, wliether it b«’ by mis- 
constiuetion of the sense, or by fidsifieatinn of the 
words, wittingly to ludcavoiir that any thing may 
scum divine which not, is vmy plainly to abuse, 
and even to Divint? evidence, which injury, 

offcreil but unto men, is mo.st worthily counted heinous. 

Id, 

Neither are they able to break through those cr- 
rour.s wherein ibcy are so ilt terminaicly settled, that 
they pay unto fulsitif the whole sum of whatsocv(;r 
love is owing uiilo (iod’s truth. Id, 

Re suddenly fahifmd his faith, and villainously 
slew .Selyim's the king, as he was bathing himself, 
mistrusting nothing b?ss than i\ui falsehood o{ the pirate. 

Ktwlles*i HisUyry, 

Now, fy upon my fnUe French; hy mine honour, 
in true English, 1 love tlice, Kate. Shakspeare. 
King Richard might create a perfect guess, 

'rhut great Northumherland, \\\vn false to liira, 
W'ould of that seed prow to a greater falsemss. 

Id. 

Time’s glory is to calm contending kings. 

To unmask falsehood^ and bring truth to light, 

To stati.p the seal (»f time on aged things. 

To wake the morn, and cc-ntinel the night. 

To wrong the wninger, till he render right. 

Id. 

I grant him Vdoody, 

Luxurious, avarictious, /iiAv, deceitful, 

■ Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 
'J'hat has a name. ' Id, Macbeth. 

Wliat thou wouldest highly, 

Tliat thou wouldest holily ; wouldest not piay false. 
And yet wouldest wrongly win. Id. 

May these same instruments, which you profane. 
Never sound more! When drums and trumpets shall 
I'the field prive flatterPTs, let courts and cities be 
Made all of false-faced soothing. 

fd Coriolanus. 

I am thy king, and thmi ^ falsehe.nrted traitor. 

Id. Kitiij Henry VI, p. D. 
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- A faUity may spoil his cringe. 

Or making of a leg, in which consists 
Mtich of his court perfection. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Coronation, 
Take a vessel, and make a fahe bottom of coarse 
canvass : fill it with earth above the canvass. 

Bacon, 

A man to whom he had committed the trust of his 
person, in making him his chamberlain this man, 
noways disgraced, no ways discontent, no ways put 
in fear, turns false unto him. /d. Henry VI, 

The traitorous or treacherous, who have misled 
others, are severely punished ; and the neutrals and 
faheliearted friends and followers,, who have started 
aside like a broken bow, he noted. Id, 

To counterfeit the dead image of a king in his coin 
IS an high offence ; but to counterfeit the living image 
of a king in his person, exceedeth all falsifications ; 
except it should be that of a Mahomet, that counterfeits 
Divine honour. Id, 

Club and coffee-house gentlemen, petty merchants 
of small conceits, who have an empty habit of prating 
without meaning, always aim at wit, and generally 
make false lire. *Savitle, 

For how can that be false which every tongue 
Of every mortal man affirms for true ? 

Which truth hath in all ages been so strong. 

As, loadstone like, all hearts it ever drew. Davies, 
Men arc spunges, which, to pour out, receive ; 

Who know false play, rather than lose, deceive. 

Donne, 

Piety is opposed to hypocrisy and insincerity, and 
all falseness or foulness of intention, especially to 
personated devotion. Hammond's Fundatnentals, 
To seek to the second means, with neglect of the 
first, is the fruit oi a false faith. 

Bp. HaWs Contemplations, 
Artificer of fraud ; he was the first 
That practised falsehood under saintly show. 

Milton. 

That Danuhius ariseth from the Pyrenean hills, 
and that the earth is higher towards the 'North, arc 
opinions truly charged on Aristotle by the restorer 
of Epicurus, and all easily confutable falsities. 

Glanville's Scepsis, 

It shall bo thy work, thy shameful work, which is 
in thy power to shun, to make him live to sec thy 
faith falsified, and his bed defiled. Sidney, 

Thou dost kill me with thy falsehood : and it grieves 
me not to die, but it grieves me that thou art the mur- 
therer. 

Suppose the reverse of virtue were solemnly en- 
acted, and the practice of fraud and rapine, and per- 
jury and falseness to a man's word, and all vice were 
established by a law, would that which we now call 
vice gain the reputation of virtue, and that which we 
now call virtue grow odious to human nature ? 

Tillotson. 

There was no hypocrisy or falseheartedness in all 

Stillinyfieet, 

So hast thou cheated Theseus with a wile. 
Against thy vow, returning to beguile 
Under a borrowed name ; as false to me. 

So false thou art to him who set thee free. 

Dryden, 

A farce is that in poetry which grotesque is iu a 
picture : the persons and actions of a farce ate all 
unnatural, and the manners false , that is, inconsist- 
ent with the Characters of mankird. Id, 

Tell him, I did in vain his brother move. 

And yet he falsely said he was in love *, 

Falsely; for had he truly loved, at least 
He would have given one day to my reqj^est. Id, 
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His crest is rashed away, his ample shield 
Is falsified, and round with jav'lins filled. Id, 

I used the word falsify, iu this place, to mean that 
the shield of Turnus was not proof against the spears 
and iavclins of the Trojans, which had pierced it 
througli and through in many places. The words 
which accompany this new one, makes my meaning 
plain : 

Ma si P Usbergo d’ Ambi era perfetto, 

Che mai poter falsarlo in nessum canto. 

Ariosto, cant. xxvi. 

Falsar cannot otherwise be turned than by falsified : 
for, his shield was is not English. 1 might 
indeed have contented myaelf with saying, his shield 
was pierced, and bored, and stuck with javelins. Id, 
The heart of man looks fair, but when we come to 
lay any weight upon it, the ground is false under us. 

VEstrange, 

Boasters arc naturally falsifiers, and the people of 
all others, that put their shams the worst together. 

Id, 

This point have wc gained, that it is absolutely 
and universally unlawful to lie and falsify. South, 
Probability does not make any alteration, either in 
the truth or falsity of things ; but only imports a dif- 
ferent degree of their clearness or appearance to the 
understanding. Id, 

All deception in the course of life is, indeed, no- 
thing else hut a lie reduced to practice, and falsehood 
passing from ^ords to things. Id, 

Simeon and Levi spake not only falsely but insidi- 
ously, nay hypocritically, abusing proselytes and reli- 
gion. Government of itie TCongve. 

The poet invents this fiction to prevent posterity 
from searching after this isle, anfji' to preserve hU 
story from detection of falsification, Broome, 

There arc falsehoods which arc not lies ; that is, 
which are not criminal : as, where no one is deceived 
which is the case in parables, fables, novels, jests, talcs 
to create mirth, ludicrous cmbelUshmeuts of a story, 
where the declared design of the speaker is not to in- 
form but to divert, &c. In such instances no confi- 
dence is destroyed, because none was reposed. 

Paley, Moral Philosophy, 

Our Saviour's prophecy stands good in the destruc- 
tion of the temple, and the dissolution of the Jewish 
economy, when Jews and Pagans united all their en- 
deavours, under Julian the apostate, to bafAe and 
falsify tlie prediction. Addison. 

Such as arc treated ill, and upbraided falsely, find 
out an intimate friend that will hoar their complaints, 
and endeavour to sooth their secret resentments. 

Id, Spectator. 

He knows that to be inconvenient, which wc falsely 
think convenient for us. Smalridgc's Sermons, 

The prince is in no danger of being betrayed by the 
falseness, or cheated by the avarice of such a servant. 

Rogers, 

False happiness is like false money, it passes for a 
time as well as the true, and serves some ordinary 
occasions ; but, when it is brought to the touch, we 
find the lightness and alloy, and feci the loss. Pope, 
This superadds treachery to all the other pestilent 
ingredients of the crime ; *tis the falsifying the most 
important trust. Decay of Piety, 

When Satire fiies abroad on falsehood's wing. 
Short is her life, and impotent her sting ; 

But, when to truth allied, the wound she gives 
Sinks deep, and to remotest ages lives. Churchill, 

It is more from carelessness about truth, than from 
intentional lying, that there is so much falsehood in 
the world. Johnson, 
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Many seek to hide thoir sins from thomsclvet by 
fidse glosses, and from others by excuses or faU6 
colours. Moion. 

FaUeat of womankind, canst thou declare, 

Jill thy fond plighted vows — fleeting as air ? 

To thy new lover hie. 

Laugh o'er the perjury. 

Then in thy bosom try. 

What peace is there ! Bums, 

And much and oft, he warned him, to eschew 
Falsehood and guile, and aye maintain the right. 

By pleasure unseduced, unawed by lawless might. 

Beattie, 

Let not the goddess And that thou 
Hast dared to falsify a vow i 
With vengeance every crime she treats. 

But never perjury forgets. Sheridan, 

For when sparkling wine went round. 

Never saw 1 falsehood's mask \ 

But still honest truth I found 

At the bottom of each flask. Id. 

False Bay, a bay lying east of the Cape of 
Good Hope ; frequented by vessels during the 
prevalence of the north-west winds, which begin 
to blow in May, and render it dangerous to re- 
main in Table Bay. It is terminated on the 
east by False Cape, and on the west by the Cape 
of Good Hope. It is eighteen miles wide at its 
entrance ; and the two capes bear due east and 
west from each other. . 

False Imprisonment is a trespass committed 
against* a person by arresting and imprisoning 
him without just cause, contrary to law ; or where 
a man is unlawRilly detained without legal pro- 
cess: it is also used for a writ which is brought 
for this trespass. If a person be any way un- 
lawfully detained it is false imprisonment : and 
considerable damages are recoverable in those 
action's. See Imprisonment. 

False News, Spreading of, in order to make 
discord between the king and nobility, or con- 
cerning any great man of the realm, is punish- 
able by common law with line and iinprisonrcent; 
which is confirmed by statutes Westm. 1, 3 Edw. 
I. cap. 34 ; 2 Rich. 11. stat. 1, cap. 5 : and 12 
Rich. TI. cap. 11. 

FALSI Crimen, in the civil law, is fraudu- 
lent subornation or concealment, with design to 
darken or hide the truth and make things appear 
otherwise than they are. The crimen falsi is 
committed, 1. By words, as when a witness 
Bwears falsely. 2 By writing, as when • man 
antedates a contract, or tlie like. 3. By deed, 
as when he sells by false weights and mea- 
sures. 

FALSIFYING a Record signifies showing it 
to be erroneous. Tlius lawyers teach, that a per- 
son purchasing land of another, wlio is afterwards 
outlawed of felony, &cc., may falsify the record, 
not only as to the time wherein the felony is sup- 
posed to have been committed, but also as to the 
point of the offence. But, where a man is found 
guilty by verdict, a purchaser canned falsify as to 
the offence, though be may for the time where 
the party is found guilty generally in the indict- 
ment, because the time is net material upon evi- 
dence. 

FALSTER, an island of the Baltic belonging 
to Denmark, is separated from the east end of 
Inland by Guldborg Sound, and from Mcen by 
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Grensund. It is eight leagues long, and from 
one to four broad, containing 150 square miles 
and 15,000 inhabitants. The south point, called 
Gieddesby Head, is high and remarkable. It is 
well watered and fertile, exporting 40,000 tons 
of corn, and, from the great quantity of fruit it 
produces, is called the Orchard of Denmark. It 
has a mineral spring, celebrated for its cures. The 
towns are Stubbekoebing on the north, and Ny- 
kcDbing on the west : the latter is considered the 
chief place, and has a royal castle ; it has be- 
sides thirteen villages. TheTrindel Reef, with but 
eight feet water, runs out to the south-east of the 
island. 

FALTER, V. a. &cv.n. ^ Tsl. vaulttnr^ a 
Falteringly. J stammerer; Span. 

f altar ^ a IvaX. Jallendo, Minsheu. To fail 

frequently in utterance; to stammer; hesitate; 
hence to fail generally : the use of falter, as an 
active verb, we should imagine to be a corruption 
from filter, in the instance Dr. Johnson supplies. 

Trembling every joynt did inly quake. 

And faltering tongue at last these words seemed forth 
to shake. Spenser*s Faerie Queene. 

This earth shall have a feeling ; and these stones 
Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king 
Shall falter under foul rebellious arms. Shakspeare 
The pale assistants on each other stared. 

With gaping mouths for issuing words prepared , 

The still-born sounds upon the palate hung, 

And died imperfect on the faltering tongue. Dryden, 
Mow far idiots are concerned in the want or 
weakness of any or all faculties, an exact observation 
of their several ways of faltering would discover. 

Locke. • 

He changes, gods! and faUcrs*vX the question : 

His fears, his words, his look declaro him guilty. 

Smith. 

Barley for malt must bo bold, dry, sweet, and clean 
faltered from foulness, seeds, and oats. 

AIortimer*s Husbandry, 
He found his legs falter, 1Vtseman*8 Surgery, 

How melts my beating heart ! as I behold 
Each lovely nymph, our island’s boast and pride. 

Push on the generous steed, that strokes along. 

O’er rough, o’er smooth, nor heeds the sleepy hill. 

Nor falters in the extended vale below. Somervile. 

These arts in vain our rugged natives try. 

Strain out with faltering diffidence a lye. 

And gain a kick for aukward flattery. Johnson. 
The bright tear starting in the impassioned cyea 
Of silent gratitude ; the smiling gaze 
Of gratulation /aheriny while he tries 

With voice of transport to proclaim thy praise. 

Beattie, 

For well did she know that my heart meant no wrung ; 

It sunk at the thought but of giving her pain : 

But trusted its task to a faultering tongue. 

Which erred from the feelings it could not explain. 

Sheridan. 

Then, soft as Klim’s well. 

The precious tears of new-born freedom fcll.^ 

And he, whose hardened heart alike had bpme 
The house of bondage and the oppressor’s ^ frown. 

The stubborn slave, by hope’s new beams subdued. 

In faltering accents sobbed his gratitude. 

. Bp, Blohfr. 

FALUGA, a town in the pachalic of Bagdad, 
on the west bank of the Euphrates, whence a'l 
arm of that river issues to join the Tigris. B 
twentyrfive miles south of Bagdad. 
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FAMA Clamosa, in the judicial procedure of 
the church ofScotland^a ground of action before 
a presbytery against one of its members, inde- 
pendent of any regular complaint by a particular 
accuser. Any person of a good character may 
give to the presbytery a complaint against one of 
its members ; but the presbytery is not to pro- 
ceed to the citation of the person accused, until 
the accuser gives in the complaint, under his hand, 
witli some account of its probability, and under- 
takes to make out the lioel, under the pain of 
being considered as a slanderer. Jlut, besides 
this, the presbytery considers itself obliged to 
proceed against any of its members, if a fama 
clamosa of the scandal is great This they can 
do without any particular accuser, after they 
have enquired into the rise, occasion, and authors 
of the report ; it being a maxim in the kirk of 
Scotland that religion must suffer if the scanda- 
lous or immoral actions of a minister are not 
corrected. After they have considered the accu- 
sation, the rule is to order the party accused to 
be cited, and to draw out a full copy of what is 
reported, with a list of the witnesses' names. He 
is now to be formally summoned to appear ; and 
has {it least ten days' notice to give in his an- 
swers to the libel. If the minister appear, at the 
time a[)pointed, the libel is to be read to him, 
and his answers are also to be read ; and, if the 
libel be found relevant, then the presbytery is to 
endeavour to bring him to a confession. Should 
the matter confessed be of a scandalous nature, 

, the presbytery gimerally depose him from his 
ofhee, and appoint him in due time to appear 
before tlie congregation where the scandal was 
I given, and make jiublic confession of his crime 
' and repentance. If a minister absent himself by 
i leaving the place, and be contumacious, without 
r making any relevant excuse, a new citation is 
J given, and intimation is made at his own church 
! when the congregation is met, that he is to be 
? holden as confessed, since he refused to appear 
J before them ; and he is accordingly deposed from 
his office. 

FAMAGUSTA, a sea- port town on the east 
coast of ("yprus. It is about two miles in cir- 
; ;';Cumference ; stands on a rock ; and is surrounded 
il)y strong walls and a deep ditch, twenty paces 
|;in breadth. The walls, which are very thick, are 
f flanked by twelve noble towers. This fortress serves 
I as a prison for the chief malefactors of the island 
’ and other parts of the Turkish dominions. 'The 
town has two gates, with drawbridges, one to the 
land the other to the sea side. Falnagusta was 
fortified in 1193 by Guy de Lusignan, and still 
farther strengthened during the period of ninety 
years when it was in the possession of the Vene- 
tians and Genoese. Many of the churches are 
now destroyed ; and the whole place is in decay. 
The Latin cathedral of St. Nicholas is converted 
into a mosque; and the harbour is little fre- 
quented. Here reside an aga, a cadi, and a 
governor of the castle. Famagusta is said to be 
the ancient Arsinoe. Here the Lusignans caused 
themselves to be crowned kings of Jerusalem. 
Aftev belonging for a considerable time to differ- 
ent states of Italy, it was besieged by the Turks 
in 1570, and surrendered, afler having sustained 
fix assaults, in August 1571. The victors flayed 


the commander of the garrison alive. During the 
siege 75,000 of the Turkish army, it is said, 
perished: and 140,000 bomb shells were ex- 
pended. 

FAMARO, or Famars, a town of France, in 
the department of the North, three miles south 
of Valenciennes. The French had a strong 
camp at this town on the 23rd of May, 1793, 
when they were defeated and driven from it by 
the combined forces, under the late duke of 
York and the prince of Saxe-Cobourg. 

FAMTILE, V. n. Xy^w.famler ; Belg.^me/cr, 
from Goth, fa, deficiency; paucity, and nial 
speech, says Mr. Thomson. 'To hesitate in tlie 
speech. ‘ This word I find only in Skinner. — 
Ur. Johnson. 

FAME, w. s. French, fame; Ital. 

part, adj. Span., Port., and Lat. 

Fame'i.ess, fama; Dor. Gr. ; 

Famos'ity, n. s. to speak, probably 

Fa'mous, ari;. from Chald. DS, the 

Fa'moused, mouth. — Parkhurst. 

Fa'mously, odu. Common report; cele- 

Fa'mousness, n. s. J brity; universal and ac- 
knowledged distinction ; famosity is synony- 
mous with fame : fameless is without fame : 
famed, famous, and famoused, celebrated; re- 
nowned ; much talked of 

And Jbesus turnedc agen in the vertue of the 
tpirite into Galilee, and the fame went forth of him 
thorough al the cuntrcc. Wiclif. Luk, iv* 

There rote up before Moses two hundred and fifty 
princes of the assembly, famous in IIm congregation, 
men of renown. Numb. xvi. 2. 

The house to be builded for the Lord must be ex- 
ceeding magnilical, of fame and of glory throughout 
all countries. Chronicles. 

He is famed for mildness, peace, and prayer. 

Shahspeare 

Henry the Fifth, too famous to live long ; 

England ne'er lost a king of so much worth. Id. 

Then this land 'nss famously enriched 
With politick grave counsel ; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace. Id. 

I shall show what are true fames. Bacon. 

Pyreius was only famous for counterfeiting all base 
things ; as earthen pitchers, a scullery, rogues together 
by the ears, and swine tumbling in the mire ; where- 
upon he was suraamed Rupographus. 

Peacham on Drawiny. 

Detraction's a bold monster, and fears not 
To wound thbfame of princes, if it find 
But any blemish in their lives to work on. 

Massinger. 

I shall be named among the famousest 
Of women, sung at solemn festivals. 

Milt(m*s Agonistes. 

They looked on the particulars as things /amoMi/j^ 
spoken of and believed, and worthy to be recorded 
and read. Grew*s Cosmologia, 

New ways I must attempt, my grovelling name 
To raise aloft, and wing my flight to fame. Dryden. 

Many, besides myself, have heard our famous Wal- 
ler own, that he derived the harmony of hit numbers 
from the Godfrey of Bulloign, turned into English by 
Fairfax. Id. 

Aristides was an Athenian philoiopber, famed for 
his learning and wisdom ; but converted to Christianity. 

Addison. 

The desire of fame will not suffer endowments to 
lie useless. Id, Speetatve^ 
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Then let the,fameles8, love the field* and wood*. 
The fruitful watered vales and running floods. 

May, 

What U this fame, for which wo thoughts employ. 
The owner’s wife, which other men enjoy ? Pope, 
That/awie is wealth, fantastic poets cry ; 

That wealth in fame, another clan reply j 
Who know no guilt, no scandal, but in rags, 

And swell in just proportion to their bags. 

Young, 

I courted /ame but as a spur to brave 
And honest deeds j and who despises fame. 

Will soon renounce the virtues that deserve it. 

Mallet, 

Happy are those princes who are educated by men 
who are at once virtuous and wise, and have been for 
some time in the school of affliction ; who weigh 
happiness against glory, and teach tlteir royal pupils 
the real value of fame. Goldsmith, 

If parliament were to consider the sporting with re- 
putation of as much importance as sporting on manors, 
and pass an act for the preservation of fame, there 
are many would thank them for the bill. Sheridan, 
His British /ame ; the popular celebrity of his des- 
picable work, had preceded him, and rendered a par- 
ticular report to his co-plotters unnecessary. 

Ch€ethain*s Life of Paine, 


;.■% Vt.famUier,fa- 
§ mille ; liiiX. faniig- 
> Hare, famigUa ; 
i Span, and Port. 
J familit 


FAMIL IAR, fld;. & w. s.- 
Famh/iari.y, ad\), 

FaMII/I ARIZE, V. a. 

Famil'le, (Fr.) 

Fam'ilv, n. s. & adj, 3 familiar, familia; 

Js^i. famil laris, famil id. Domestic; relating to a 
family; hence affable; unceremonious; intimate 
with; fret^uent; easy: as a substantive, an inti- 
mate friend, acquaintance, or supposed attendant 
spirit: to fiimiliarise is to make (?asy by Itabit or 
custom: a family, L:it. familia, from famul, or 
famulus, a servant, ‘ anciently and pro[)erly the 
servants belonging to one common master,' says 
Ainsworth. Those who dwell together; hence 
those who descend from a common stock or pro- 
genitor (for they commonly dwell together), and 
a course of descent or genealogy ; and, in a very 
correct sense, a tribe, class, oi sj)ecies. En fa~ 
mille is a French phrase for in the manner of a 
lamily. 


Of Gershou was the family of the Libnites. 

Numbers, 

I see not how the Scripture could be possibly made 
familiar unto all, unless far more should be read in the 
people’s hearing than by a sermon can be opened. 

Hooker, 

Let us chuse such noble counsel. 

That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar \.i) us. 

Shikspeare, 

Be thou famiVuir, but by no means vulgar. Id, 
The king i^ a noble gentleman, and ray familiar. 

Id, 

liove is a familiar ; there is no evil angel but love. 

Id, 

Because that I familiarly sometimes 
J>o use you for iny fool, and chat with you. 

Your suueiness will jest upon my love. Id, 

A man rnust first govern himself, ‘-re he be fit to 
govern & family : and ah family, era he be fit to bear 
the government in the commonwealth. Raleigh. 

Lesser mists and fogs than those which covered 
Greece with so long darkness, do familu rly present 
OUT senses with as groat alterations in i-ht* sun and 
moon, /rf. History, 


The governor came to ns, and, after salutations 
said familiarly, that he was come to visit us, am 
called for a chair, and sat him down. Bacon, 

There be two great families of things, sulphureou 
and mercurial, inflammable and not inflammable, ma 
ture and crude, oily and wa^ry. Id, 

A poor man found a priest familiar with his wife 
and because he spake it abroad, and could not prove 
it, the priest sued him for defamation. Camden, 
It is mischief enough, if they can be drawn to s 
less dislike of ill ; which now, by long acquaintance; 
is grown so familiar to their eyes, that they cannot 
think it so loathsome, as at the first view. 


Bp. Hall. 

God loves at once familiarity and fear ; familiarity 
in our conversation, and fear in his commands. 

Id, Contemplations, 
Or changed at length, and to the place conformed 
In temper and in nature, will receive 
Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain. 

Milton, 


The senses at first let in particular ideas ; and the 
mind, by degrees, growing/amiZtar with some of them, 
they arc lodged in the memory, and names got to 
them. Locke. 

Kalandar strciglit thought he saw his niece Par- 
thenta, and was about in such familiar sort to have 
spoken unto her ; but she, in grave and honourable 
manner, gave him to understand that he was mistaken. 

Sidney, 


He unreins 

His muse, and sports in loose /amff tar strains. 

Addison. 

The genius smiled upon ^le with a look of com- 
passion and affability that familiarized him to my 
imagination, and at once dispelled all fear and appre- 
hensions. Id. Spectator, 

When ho finds himself avoided and neglected by 
his familiars, this affects him. Royers. 

We contract at last such an intimacy and familiarity 
with them, as makes it difficult and irksome for us to 
call oft* our minds. Atterbury. 

They range familiar to the dome. Pope. 

They say any mortals may enjoy the most intimate 
familiarities with these gentle spirits. Id, 

Horace still charms with graceful negligence. 

And without method talks us into sense ; 

Will, like a (riend, familiarly convo 

The truest notions in the easiest wa Id. 

If thy ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood. 

Go and complain thy family is young. 

Nor own thy fathers have been fools so long. Id. 

He was amazed how so impotent and groveling an 
insect as I could entertain such inhuman ideas, and 
iu so familiar a manner, as to appear wholly unmoved 
at all the scenes of blood and desolation. 

OuUiver*s Travels, 
Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Chuse for companions teto a-tete ; 

Who at their dinners, en famdlle. 

Get leave to sit whene’er you will. Swift, 

The night made little impression on myself ; but I 
cannot answer for my whole family ; for my ynie pre- 
vailed on me to take somewhat. - Id, 


One idea which it familiar to the mind, connected 
with others which are new and strange, will bring 
those new ideas into easy remembrance. Watts, 
Prudent men lock up their motives \ letting fo' 
miliars have a key to their heart, as to their garden. 

Shemtone, 

That he became at last ridiculously cautious, and 
would scarcely answer the most plain and fatnilias 
question without previously asking mo. Fran/dw, 
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Therefore in contemplation is his bliss^ 

Whose power is such, that whom she lifts from earth 
She makes familiar with a Heaven unseCn, 

And shows him glories yet to ho revealed. Cowper, 
Yet to the accomplisflcd orator all this is so familiar. 
Ml consequence of being habitual, that, without think- 
ing of his rules, or violating any one of them, he ap- 
plies them all. Beattie, 

Sir P. I ai# convinced of it — Ah ! it is a happi- 
ness to have a friend whom wo can trust even with 
onfi*6 farnilj/ secrets. Sfuridayi. 

Familiars, in tlie inquisition, persons who 
nssisted in apiirehtimlinj^ the uccusecl, ainl carry- 
ing them to yjrison. They were assistants to I lie 
iiHjnisitor, jind called familiars, because belong- 
ing to his family. See Fmoi isu ion. 

FAAriNE, w. .V. Y I'r. fmnine ; ohl I'r. 
Fam'ish, V. a. Ik v. 7 i. ; Ital. fame ; Lat. 

Fam'isiimln i, n.s. y fames, hunger. Dearth; 
hunger; distress from want of food: to famish 
(apparently derived from the substantive) is to 
kill with hunger; to starve; hence to deprive of 
any thing essential to life. 

Our castlc’a strength 

Will hiugh a siege to scorn : here let them lie, 

*'rill famine and the ague cat them up. 

Shukspvarc. 

You arc all resolved rather to die than to famhh. 

Id. 

Apicius, thou did’st ou tliy gut bestow 
Full ninety millions ; yet, when this was spent. 

Ten millions still remained to thee ; which thou. 
Fearing to siilTer thirst and famishment, 

111 poisoned potion drankest. 

ffakcwill on Prmddenec. 

Thin air 

Abo-, c the clouds will pine bis entrails gross. 

And famish him of breath if not of bread. Milton. 
Famines have been of late observed to be rare, 
partly because of the industry of mankind, partly by 
those supplies that come by sea, but principally by ibo 
jgoodness of God. Hale. 

The pains of /a mwAicd Tantalus lie’ll fed. 

And Sisyphus, that labours up the hill 

I'hc ruwling rock in vain ; and curst Ixion’s wherd. 

Drydcn. 

Tills city never felt a siege before. 

But from the lake received its daily store ; 

Wl^ich now shut up, and millions crowded here. 
Famine will soon in multitudes appear. Id. 

'l yranny and superstition, like those ^’iher destroyers 
of mankind , yamim; and pestilence, are nearly allfed. 

Robertson* s Serynon. 

What though their Phoebus kinder warms. 

While fragrance blooms and beauty charms ! 

When wretches range, in famished swarms. 

The scented groves. 

Bums, 

So, when the cold damp shades of night prevail. 
Worms may bo caught by cither head or tail ; 

Forcibly drawn from many a close recess. 

They meet with little pity, no redress ; 

Plunged in the stream, they lodge upon the mud. 

Food for the famished rovers of the flood. Cotojhtr. 

Famine, and Pestilence, I r first-born son. 

Attend to flnish what the bci^un ; 

And echoing praises, such as fiends might earn. 
And Folly pays, resound at your rttum. Id, 
Loud o'er the camp the fiend of fnynine. shrieks, 
CalN all her brood, and champs her heudrcii beaks. 

Darwin, 
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So when the famished wolves at midnight howl. 

Fell serpents hiss, or fierce hyenas growl ; 

Indignant lions rear their bristling mail. 

And lash their sides with undulating tail. Id, 

Onward sweep the varied nations ! 

Fainifw long hath dealt their rations. Byron. 

FAN, n. s. & V. a. Sax. panii ; Fr. van (for 
grain) ; Lat. vemnus (that which causes light 
things to liy). An instrument used by ladies to 
cool themselves; an agricultural instrument fur 
winnowing corn ; any thing by which the air is 
agitated ; any tiling of tlui shape, appearance, or 
used for the ])urposos, of these instruments. 
To fail is to cool, ventilate, or winnow; also to 
increase, or make more vehement, a flame (as L*e 
agitation of the surround in<g air iloes). 

Asses shall eat clean provender, winnowed with the 
shovel and with the fan. Isaiah xxx. 24. 

Nature worketh in us all a love to our own counsels : 
the contradiciion of others is a fan to inflame that 
love. Hooker, 

In the wind and tempest of fortune’s frown, 
Distinction, with a broad and powerful fan. 

Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Shakspeare. 

With scarfs, and fans, and double change of bravery. 
With amber bracelets, beads, with all this knavery. 

Id. 

The Norweyan lianners flout the sky. 

And fan our people cold. Id. Macbeth. 

Let every feeble humour shake your hearts ; 

Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes. 

Fan you into despair. Id, Coriolanus, 

I have collected some few, therein fmning the old, 
not omitting any. Bacon* s Apoffteyms. 

Flaile, strawfork, and rake, with a fan that is 
strong. Tusser, 

Not so the wicked ; hut as chaff, w'hich, /*aw»C(l, 

The wind drives, so the wicked shall not stand 
In judgment. Milton, 

Calm as the breath which fayts our eastern groves. 
And bright, as when thy eyes first lighted up our loves 

Drydcn. 

The fanyiiny wind upon her bosom blows ; 

To meet the fanniny wind the bosom rose : 

The fayminy wind and purling streams continue her 
repose. Id. Cimon and Jphiyenia. 

Asa peacock and crane were in company, the pea- 
cock spreail his tail, and challenged the other to shew 
him such a f'ayi of feathers. L* Kstranye. 

She fanned into sluinhers by her slaves. 

Spectator. 

For the cleansing of corn is commonly used either 
a w’icker^uti, or a fan with sails. 

Mortimcr*s Htishandry 

The moilest fail was lifted up no more, 

And virgins sinilt'd at what they blushed before. 

Po_ r. 

And now his shorter breath, with sultry air, 

Pants on her neck, and fayis her parting hair. Id, 

Fan, in husbandry. The machine used for this 
purpose by the ancioiits scorns to have been of a 
form similar to ours. The fan, which Virgil 
calls mystica vannus lacchi, was used at initia- 
tions into the mysteries of the ancients : for, as 
the persons who were initiated into any of the 
mysteries weie to be particularly good, this in- 
strument, which separates the wheat from the 
chaff, was the fittest iMublem that could be of 
setting apart the good and virtuous from the 
vicious and useless part of mankind. It is iigu- 
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ralivcly applied in a similar manner, Luke iii. 17. 

Fans, Ancient. That the use of the fan was 
known to the ancients is very evident from what 
Terence says, Cape hoc llabeJlum, et ventulum 
huic sic facito : and from Ovid, De Arte Ainandi, 
i. 161. 

Profuit et tenues ventos niovisse (lubcllo. 

The fans of the ancients were made of different 
materials ; but the most elegant were composed 
of peacocks’ feathers, or perhaps painted so us to 
jepresent a peacock’s tail. 

Fans, Moo».kn. The custom which prevails 
among Kiiropt^an ladies, of wearing fan.s, was 
borrowed from the east, wlicre the bot climate 
renders the use of them almost indispen.sable. 
In the east they chiefly use those of large size, 
and made of feathers, to keep oil' tlte sun ami 
flies. In Italy and Spain they have a sort of 
square fan, suspended in the middle of their 
apartments, and pailiculaily over the tables: 
these, by a motion given them, which they retain 
a long lime on account of their ])Cipenditular 
suspension, lielp to tool th^ air and drive ofl 
insects. In the (Jreek elmrcli, a fan is ])ut into 
the hands of the deacons in the ceremony of then 
ordination, in allusion to a part of the deaeou’s 
oflice ill that church, which is to keep the flies 
off the priests during the eelebration of the 
sacrament. 

FAN-PALM. SeeTAi.ieoT Trkf. 

FANAKIOTS, orlbi.AN viiiois, tlie inhabitants 
of the (ireek quarter, or Phanor, (ro (/»avd()t), in 
Constantinople ; particularly the nohle Creek 
families resident there since the limes of the 
Pyzantine emperors. The dragoman or inter- 
preter of the ]\)rte, is taken from their number. 
From 1731 to 18*22, the I’orte also chose from 
their number the hospodurs of Moldavia and 
Walachia. Till 1660, the oflice of dragoman 
bad been filled by .lews and renegades. In that 
year, Mabornet IV'., for the first lime, employed 
a Creek, l^anayoloki, a.s grand interpreter. (See 
Kanke’s Farstt n and Volker, ike., vol. i., under 
the division Diversion nber die Criechen.) The 
pow’er of the infliumtial Fanariots soon increased 
so much, that, after the cruel death of the last 
native hospodar of Walachia, llas.saraba Bran- 
carco, in 1731, a Greek, Mavrocordato.«, was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. A Creek phy.s!cian, 
Marco /alloni, who was chief physit i.m to the 
grand vizier, Yussuf Pacha, ami was ab/Twards 
in Bucharest with the Iasi (ireek hospodar, dis- 
poses, in his FJssai its Fanarioie^j the in- 
trigues of those Fanaiiot upstarts, their exac- 
tions, wliicii they shaied with the Boyards, ami 
the artifices aiid bribi . v liy w’.i -h they contrived 
to keep their station so long, inipi>sing on the 
ignorant Turks for their own private interest. 
In the insurrection of the Creeks in 1821, the 
Fanariots used no influence, or, if they did, it 
was an mnucMice injurious to their countrymen. 
Voii Hammer, in his work on Constantinople 
and the Bosphorus, mentions the degeneracy of 
the Fanariots. 

hANAT B y(idj.hn.s.'\ Vt, J(iuatl(]ue 

!• anai'k ai,, (uij. \ I'unalichs. pos.sesscd. 

I' AN A’j i( AM.Y, adt;. ^Wildly enthusiastic; 

Fanatic ISM, T). A-. J superstiliously wild, 

or ni^J. 


A church whoso doctrines arc derived from the 
clear fountains of the Scriptures, whose polity and 
discipline afe formed upon the rai>8t uncorrupted mo- 
dels of .antiquity, which has stood unshaken hy the 
most furious assaults of Popery on the one hand, and 
ftmaticism on the other ,* has triumphed over all the 
Arguments of its enemies, and has nothing now to 
contend with but their slanders and calamities. 

Rogers. 

The double armature of St. Peter is a more de- 
structive engine, than the tumultuary weapon snatched 
up by a fanatick. Decay of Piety. 

It is the new yanaltca/ religion, now in the heat of 
its first ferment, of the rights of man, which rejects 
all establishments, all discipline, all ecclesiastical, 
and ill truth all civil order, which will triumph, and 
which will lay prostrate your church; which will destroy 
your distinctions ; and which will put all your pro- 
perties to auction, and disperse you over the earth. 

Burke. 

The living they pursued was neither hypocritically 
nor fanatically followed. Id. 

Thy country, Wilherforce, with just disdain. 

Hears thee by cruel men and impious called 

Fanatic^ for tliy zeal to loose the enthralled 
From exile, public sale, and slavery's chain. 

Cou'per. 

Fanatics. ’Fhe ancients called those fanatici, 
who passed their time in faiia, tem[)les, and being, 
or pretending to he, often seiied with a kind of 
etUhnsiasm, as if inspired by the divinity, showed 
wild and antic gestures. Prudenliiis represents 
them as cutting and slashing their arms with 
knives. Shaking the head was also common 
among the fanatici; for Lampri<lins informs us 
that the cmj)eror lleliogabulns was arrived to 
that pitch of madness, as to shake bis bead with 
the gashed fanalies. 

FANI'OUKT (Samuel), a dissenting minister, 
born in the west of Kngland in 167B. He hecaiiH? 
pastor of a congregation at Salisbury, whence 
he Wits obliged to remove for njecting tin* C'alvi- 
nistic opinions of election and reprobation. Ho 
then went to London, where he establislnad the 
first circulating library, about the year 1710, but 
in this he was not greatly encouraged. He wrote 
some controversial tracts, and died in low eircuiu- 
shances in 1 768. 

FA N'( ' y, n. s.y V. n. ^ v. rt."| Fr. fanfasie ; 

y fiUj. ‘Italian fantosiu ; 

Fa n V 1 1 u 1. 1 , Y , ado. I ^ati n phav fusia 

Fan Vi t ir i.n r.ss, n. s. Greek tpavraata ; 

Fan'cyi RF.E, adj. \ See Fantasy. 

I'AN'cYMONtiFR, w. .s. ^ 1 ’Hiis is evidently 

FanVysk K, <n^‘. Ja contraction of 

that word. Imagination; the mental power of 
framing to ourselves images or representations of 
lliiiig.s or persons : hence an imaginary iis dis- 
titiet from a well-founded opinion ; and the 
irnagi? made ; concqition; supposition : also liking ; 
inclination ; attachment ; humor or caprice ; 
love : to fancy, as a verb neiiter, signifies to 
icnagi lie or belie v'e on slight grounds: as an active 
verb to pourtray in the niiml ; to imagine ; be 
pleased or gratified with. Fancy-free is used by 
Sliakspeare for free from love ; fancy-monger is 
one who deal;? in imaginary conceits or tricks; 
fancy-sick, one of unsound imagination. 

Men's private fancies must give place to the higher 
judgment of that church which is in authority over 
ihiin. Hooker* 
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For you, fair Hcrma, look you arm yourself. 

To fit your fancies to your father’s will j 
Or else the Jaw of Athens yields you up 
To death, or to a vow of single life. Shakspeare, 
There is a man haunts the forest, that abuses our 
young plants with carving Rosalind on their barks ; 
hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies on brambles ; 
all forsooth, deifying the name of Rosalind. If I 
could meet that faruy monger, I would give him some 
good counsel ; for he seems to have the quotidian of 
U)ve upon him. fd. 

How now, my lord, why do yo\i keep alone ; 

Of sorriest yaneies your companions making, 

Udng ihose thoughts which should indeed have died 
With them they think on ? Id, Macbeth. 

Tell me where is fancy bred. 

Or in the heart, or in the head ? 

How begot, how nourished ? 

It is engendered in the eyes. 

With gazing fed, and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 

Id, Merchant of Venice. 

Ninus both admiring her judgment and valour, to- 
gether with her person and external beauty, fancied 
her so strongly, as, neglecting all princely respects, 
he took her from her husband. Raleigh, 

The altering of the scent, colour, or taste of fruit, 
hy infusing, mixing, or cutting into the bark or the 
root of the tree, herb, or flower, any coloured, aro- 
inatical, or medicinal substance, arc hut fancies : the 
causo is, for that those things have passed their period, 
and nourish not. Dacon*s Natural History, 

What treasures did he bury in his sumptuous build- 
ings ? and how foolish and fanciful were they ? 

Hm/tvard, 

A Ibertus IM agnus, with somewhat too much curiosity, 

: was sutnewhat transported with too much fancifulyu'ss 
^ * towards the inlluences of the heavenly motions, and 
astrological calculations. Hale. 

It would show as much singularity to deny this, as 
it does a fanciful facility to atfirm it. Garth. 

Shakespeare, /rtney’f sweetest child ! 

Warbled his native wood-notes wild. Milton. 

In the soul 

' * Arc many lesser faculties, that serve 

t Reason as chief ; among these next 

Her office holds : of all external things, 

•• 4 Which the five watchful senses rejircscnt. 

She forms imaginations, airy shapes. 

Which reason joining, or disjoining, frames 
> 1 , All what we affirm, or what deny, and call 
,;;r Our knowledge, or opinion. Id, Paradise host, 
person of a full and ample fortune, w'ho was not 
disturbed by any fancies in religion. Clarendon. 

True worth shall gain me, that it may be said 
Desert, not fancy, once a woman led. Dryden. 

But ho whose noblo genius is allowed, 

; Who with stretched pinions soars above the crowd ; 

‘ Who mighty thought can clothe with manly dress. 

Ho whom I fancy, but can ne’er express. Id, 

One that w'as just entering upon a long journey, 
took up 7i fancy of putting a trick upon Mercury. 

U Estrange. 

’Tis not necessity, but opinion, that makes men 
miserable *, and when we come tohu fancysieh, there’s 
no cure. Id. 

If our search has reached farther than simile 
and metaphor, we rather fancy than know, and are 
not yet penetrated iuLo the iiisnlo oud reality of the 
*.niiig ; hut content ourselves with what our in agina- 
'.ions furnish us with. Locke, 

I have always had a fitney, that learning might b© 
aiauo a play and rccreanon to childrcii. Id. 


It was an imperfect view of reason, or, ^ erhapa, 
the decayed remains of an ancient tradition, which 
seemed rather to float on men’s fancies than sink deep 
into their hearts. Id, 

Love is by fancy led about. 

From hope to fear, from joy to doubt : 

Whom we now a goddess call. 

Divinely graced in every feature. 

Strait’s a deformed, a peijured creature ; 

Love and hate are fancy all. Granville. 

The little chapel called the Salutation if very neat, 
and built with a pretty fancy. Addison, 

The politician would be contented to lose three 
years in his life, could he place things in the posture 
which he fancies they will stand in after such a revo- 
lution of time. Id, 

Some fanciful men have expected nothing but con- 
fusion anti ruin from those very means, whereby both 
that and this is most elTcctually prevented. 

Woodward^s Natural History, 

A resemblance in humour or opinion, a fancy for 
the same business or diversion, is a ground of atlection. 

Collier. 

London-pride is a pretty fancy for borders. 

Mortimer. 

Though no evidence affects the fancy so strongly as 
that of sense, yet there is other evidence which gives 
as full satisfaction, and as clear a conviction to our 
reason. Atterbury, 

The sultan of Egypt kept a good correspondence 
with the Jacobites towards the head of the Nile, for 
fear they should take a fancy to turn the course of 
that river. Arbuthnot. 

Imaginary evils soon become real ones by indulg- 
ing our reflections on them ; as he who in a melan- 
choly fancy sees something like a face on the wall or 
the wainscot, can, by two or three touches with a lead 
pencil, make it look visible, and agreeing with what 
he fancied. Swift. 

Who lives to Nature rarely can be poor ; 

Who lives to fancy never can be rich. Young. 

He seemed, through the day, to be swallowed up 
in profound meditation, and, through the night, he 
was dist\irl)od wilhthos»i visionary terrors which make 
an impression upon a weak understanding only or a 
disordered fancy. Robcrtson*§ History of Scotland, 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 

1 sat, but neither beard or aaw : 

Though this was fair, and that was braw. 

And yon the toast of a’ the town. Burns. 

That a people beset with such real and imaginary 
bugbears, should fancy themselves dreaming, even 
when aw'ake, of corpses, and graves, and coffins, and 
other terrible things, seems natural enough ; but that 
their visions ever tended to any real or useful disco- 
very, I am much inclined to doubt. Beattie. 

O’er fancied injury Suspicion pines. 

And in grim silence gnaw's the fostering wound ; 
Deceit the rage-iinbiltcrcd smile refines. 

And Censure spreads the viperous hiss around. 

Id, 

Pulci was sire of the half-serious rhyme. 

Who sang when chivalry was more Quixotic, 

And revelled in the ^hricies of the time, Byron. 
FAND for found. It is retained in Scotland. 
FANDANC50 FF, an old Spanish dance, 
which originated most probably in Andalusia, a 
province of the south of Spain. Foreigners are 
very much astonished and not less offended, 
when they see this dance for the first time ; how- 
ever, few fail to become reconciled to it. It 
])roceeds gradually from a slow and uniform to 
the most lively, but never violent motion. It is 
said, lliat the court of Rome, scandalizeil that a 
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country renowned for its faith, should not have 
long before proscribed such a profane dance, re- 
solved to pronounce a formal condemnation of it. 
A commivssion was appointed to examine into the 
matter, and the fandango was prosecuted in 
forma. The sentence was about to be pro- 
nounced, when one of the judges observed, that 
a criminal could not be condemned without 
being heard. A couple of Spaniards were 
brought before the assembly, and, at the sound 
of proper instruments, displayed all the graces 
of the fandango. The judges were so much ex- 
cited, that their severity abandoned them ; their 
austere countenances began to relax, they rose, 
and tiieir arms and legs found their former sup- 
pleness. The hall of the grave fathers was thus 
changed into a dancing-room, and the fandango 
was acquitted. The fandango is seldom danced 
but at the theatre, and in the ]Kirties of the lower 
classes. In these cases, as well as when this 
dance is performed in private balls of the higher 
classes, which seldom occurs, the intention is 
no more than lightly marked ; but sometimes a 
few persons assemble in a ])rivate house, and 
dance the fandango in all its genuine indelicacy. 
All scruples are shaken off. As soon as the 
dance commences, the moaning is so marked, 
that nobody can doubt of the tendency of the 
motions of the dancers. The fandango is danced 
by two persons only, who never touch so much 
as each other’s hands, but their reciprocal allure- 
ments, retreats, approaches, and varied move- 
ments, by turns pursuing and ])ursuGd, their 
looks, attitudes, and whole expression are indi- 
cative of voluptuousness. The etymology of 
the word fandango is not known, though many 
plausible derivations have been suggested. The 
seguidillas is another kind of dance peculiar to 
the Spaniards. The seguidillas inanchegas is 
the name by which this dance is generally 
known. It is danced by two or four couples, 
and in some respects resembles the fandango, 
though it is a perfectly decent dance. The 
bolero is another species of fandango, its motions 
and steps very slow and sedate, but growing 
rather more lively towards the end. In all 
these dances, the time is beat by castanets (cas- 
taiuielas.) 

FANE, n. s. Fr. fayic ; Lat. faimm. A 
temple ; a place consecrated to religion. A 
poetical worci. 

FA'NFARON, 71. .<!. French, from the Spa- 

Fan FARONADii. nish. Originally in Ara- 
bic it signifies one who promises what he cannot 
perform. A bully ; a hector ; a blusterer. 

FANG, 1 , a. & 71. 5. \ Sax. canjen, penjen, 

F\Nr/i.r,D, iidj, i to scue ; Gotli. fungu ; 

FangYe, n. s. \flelg. vangrn : lanr/ is 

Fangled'n£;>», 71. s.i still iiscd HI the west 

Fanc/i kss, odj . J of England. To seize; 
grasp ; gripe : an a substantive it means that by 
which an animal seizes or lays ho'.d of its prey; 
hence the tusks of ;aG V3o'ar, the teeth of the lion, 
&c., have this name ; and any remarkable looth- 
like protuberance *. fang^Kl is furnished with 
fangs or long teeth; a fangle is an attempt; a 
scheme : fungledncss, idle scheming ; fangled, 
fashioned ; made ; hence ‘ new faiiglcd,^ is new 
fashioned ; trifling : fangless, toothless. 


My two schoolfellows. 

Whom I will trust as 1 will adders fanged. 

They bear the mandate. Id, Ha/ndei* 

The king hath wasted all his rods 
On late offenders, that he now doth lack 
The very instruments of chastisement ; 

So that bis power, like to a fanglesx lion. 

May offer, but not hold. Id, Henry IV, 

A book ! oh, rare one ! 

Be not, as in this /any /ed world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers. Id, Cynibeline, . 

Some creatures have overlong or outgrowing teeth, 
which wc call fangs or tusks ; as boars, pike.s, sal- 
mons, and dogs, though less. 

Bacon* s Natural History, 

The fangs of a bear, and the tusks of a wild boar, 
do not bite worse, and make deeper gashes, than a 
goosequill soinelimcs ; no not even the badger him- 
self, who is said to be so tenacious of his bite, that he 
will not give over his hold till he feels his teeth meet, 
and the bones crack. Howell, 

Prepar'd to fly. 

The fatal /t/ny drove deep within his thigh, 

Aud cut the nerves : the nerves no more sustain 
The bulk ; tlie bulk unpropped, falls headlong on the 
plain. Drgdcn. 

Then charge, provoke the lion to the rage 
Of fangs ami claws, and, stooping from your horse. 
Rivet the panting savage to tin? ground. Addison, 

A hatred io fangle s and French fooleries. 

A, Wood. 

Not Seylhians, nor fierce Dacians, onward rush 
With half tilt* ‘speed, nor half so swift retreat : 

In chariots, yiiwyed with .scythes, they scour the field. 
Drive through our wedged battalions with a whirl. 
And strew a dreadful harvest on the plain. Philij)i, 

The protuberant fangfi of the yuca are to be treated 
like the Uib(!roses. Evelyn* s Kalendar, 

FA'NNKL, 77. .s\ YT. fanon. A sort of ornu- 
ment like ;i scarf, worn about the left arm of a 
ma.ss-prirst when he oftieiat(\s. 

Item, a suite of vestinentes of blewc velvetto ; with 
albes, stoics, and fannels^ agreeable. 

Will of S. T. Pope. 

FANO, a well built manufacturing town ami 
bishop’s see of the papal stab?, in the legation of 
Ancona. Jl is walled, and contains a noble 
square, and sev(*ral elmrf hes, with elegant paint- 
ings; also an acadi;my, a library, and opera-houst 
Silk is the staple commodity. The town contains, 
among other remnants of antiqtnty, the ruins of 
a triumphal arch ; and w as anciently called P'anum 
Fortnna', from a temple Imilt here to Fortune, 
after the defeat rff Asdru])al by the Uomai 
Near this place also Narses obtained a vi(!tory 
over Theia, king of the (Joths. It w;is destroyed 
by Totila, and rebuilt by Helisarius. Population 
7500. Sixteen miles E. N.E. of Urbino, an I 
thirty-two north-w’est of Aneotia. 

Fa NO (the ancient ()thanu.s, Uphanus, and 
Calypso), a small rocky island, north-west < f 
Cape Sidero, in the island of Corfu. It com- 
mands a complete view of the adjacent navigation 
of the Adriatic. Population 500, chiefly Greeks, 
l^ng. of the nuvthern extremity, 19° 3‘2' E., lat 
39° \5' N. 

Fa NO, Cape, a promontory of Norway, in lat. 
70° 30’ N. 

Fanoe, a small island of Denmark, near North 
Jutland, opT>ositc the town of Kypen. It 
about fifteen miles in circumference, and has a 
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considerable shipping trade. Population 2300. 
Long. 9® 43' E., lat. 55® 25' N. 

FANSHAW (Sir Richard), a celebrated ambas- 
sador, was the son of Sir Henry Fanshaw of Ware 
Park in Hertfordshire, and was bom about 1607. 
In 1635 he was employed by king Charles I., 
and sent resident to the court of Spain ; whence, 
being recalled in 1641, he adhered to the royal 
interest, and was employed in several important 
matters of state. At the restoration he was made 
master of the requests ; a station in those times of 
considerable profit. In 1661 he was sent envoy 
to Portugal; and, in 1662, with the title of am- 
bassador; when he negociated the marriage of 
Charles II. with the infanta Catherina. Upon 
his return he was made a privy counsellor. In 
1664 lie was sent ambassador to both Spain and 
Portugal ; at which time the foundation of peace 
betwixt those crowns and England was laid by 
him. Ilis conduct during his former employ- 
ments in those courts gained him sucli esteem, 
that his reception was magnificent, beyond any 
thing before known ; and which those kings de- 
clared was not to be a precedent to succeeding 
ambassadors, lie died at Madrid in 1666, on 
the day he had fixed for his return to England. 
Besides some original poems, he published a 
translation of Rathista Guarini’s Pastor Fido, and 
another of the Lusiad of Camoens. Among his 
posthumous publications are, Letters during his 
embassies in Spain and Portugal ; wjtli his life 
prefixed. 

Fanshaw, Cape, a cape on the north side 
of Frederick’s sound, and on the west coast of 
North America. Long. 226® 44' E., lat. 57® 1 1' N. 

FANTASIA, in the Italian music, signifies 
fancy ; niid is used for a composition, wherein 
,the composer ties himself to no particular time, 

f but ranges according as his fancy leads, amidst 
various movements, different airs, &c. This is 
iotherwise called the capricious style ; before 
Jgongtaswere used, there were many of this kind, 
of which still remain. 


Fr. fantasie : Ital 
Span., Port., and Lat, 
fantasia ; Gr. iftay 
rama, show, parade 
Fancy ; imagination ; 
idea ; whim : fan- 
tasm, fantasticness, 
and fanUisticalness, 


FANTASY, n.s. 

Fan'tasied, adj. 
i Fan'tasm, w. s. 

m adj . 

r i ANTAS TICAL, 

I Fantas'tically^ adv 
Fantas'ticness, n , s . 

Fantas'ticalness. ^ 

ave the same meaning ; "fantasied is filled wit 
ivild imaginations, or conceits : fantastic, and far 
iMtical, imaginary; irrational; not real; capr 
cious; uncertain. 

^ Let oa sbewe our fantasies in such wordee as a 
^lernedon of our dame’s tonge. Chaucer, 

0 who does know the bent of women’s fantasy, 

Spenser** Faerie Queene, 
And with the sug’ry sweet thereof allure. 

Chaste ladies ears to fantasies impure. Hubbard , 

1 would wish that both you and others would eeai 

^ from drawing the Scriptures to your fantasies and a 
> fections. Whitgift. 

I talk of dreams. 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain fantasy ; 

Which is as thin of substanco as the air. 

And more inconstant than the wind. Shaksj^eare, 


Go yon, and where yOu find a maid, 

That ere she sleep hath thrice her prayers said. 
Rein up the organs of her fantasy. 

Sleep she as sound as careless infancy. Id, 

I’ll knit it up in silken strings. 

With twenty odd conceited true love knots : 

To be fantastich may become a youth 
Of greater time than I. 

Id* Two Gentlemen of Verona* 
Present feats 

Are less than horrible imaginings : 

My thought, whose murther yet is hoXfantaslicat, 
Shakos so my single state of man, that function 
Is smothered in surmise ; and nothing is. 

But what is not. Id, Mac^th, 

Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly yo shew ? Id, 

England is so idly kinged, ' 

Her sceptre so fantastically borne. 

By a vain, giddy, shallow, humourous youth. 

That fear attends her not. Id, Henry V. 

Vain delight, thou feeder of my follies, * 

With light fantasticness, be thou my favor ! 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 

These spirits of sense, in fantasy** high court. 

Judge of the forms of objects, ill or well ; ^ 

And so they send a good or ill report 
Down to the heart, where all affections dwell. 

Davies, 

They put such words in the mouths of one. of these 
fantastical mind-infccted people that children and 
musicians call lovers. Sidney. 

I dare not assume to myself to have put him out of 
conceit with it, by having convinced him of the fan* 
tasticalness of it. Tillotson, Preface. 

One cannot so much as fantastically cbusc, even or 
odd, he thinks not why. Grew*s Cosmologia. 

We are taught to clothe our minds as we do our 
bodies, after the fashion in vogue : and it is accounted 
fantasticalness, or something worse, not to do so. 

Locke, 

The delight that & man takes from another’s sin, 
can be nothing else but a fantastical, preternatural 
complacency, arising from that which he really has 
no feeling of. South, 

Duumvir is provided with an imperious, expensive, 
oxkd fantastich mistress: to whom ho retires from the 
conversation of a discreet and affectionate wife. 

Taller, 

Mankind may be divided into the merry and the 
serious, who, both of them, make a very good figure 
in the species, so long as they keep their respective 
humours from degenerating into the neighbouring ex- 
treme ; there being a natural tendency in the one to 
a melancholy moroseness, and in the other to a fan* 
tasfic levity. Addison, 

Wo are apt to think your medallists a little fantasti- 
cal in the different prices they set upon their coins, 
without any regard to the metal of which they are 
composed. Id, 

Nor happiness can I, nor misery feci. 

From any turn of her fantastic wheel. Prusr, 

By the power o{ fantasy we see colours in a dream, 
or a mad man sees things before him which are not 
there. Newton, 

Men are so possessed with tlieir own fancies, that 
they take them for oracles ; and are arrived to some 
extraordinary revelations of truth, when indeed they 
do but dream dreams, an4 amuse themaelvet with the 
fantastich ideas of a busy fmaginatioa. 

Decay of Piety* 

A heavenly mind 

May be indifferent to her house of clay. 

And slight the hovel as beneath her care ; 
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But hovr a body no faniaaHe, trim, 

And quaint in its deportment and attire. 

Can lodge a heavenly mind-«^cmands a doubt. 

Cowper, 

Your playful trains, on sultry islands born. 

Turn on fantastic toe at eve and morn ; 

With soft susurrant voice alternate sweep 
Earth's green pavilions and encircling deep. 

Durwint 

There with a little tinge of Phantasy, 
Fantastic faces moped and mowed on high. 

And then a mitre or a shrine would fix 

The eye upon its seeming crucifix. Byron, 

PANT EES, once a numerous and powerful 
race of Africans, on the Gold Coast, extended 
their influence from Cape Coast to Acra, and in 
the interior to the frontier of Ashantee- Many 
years ago they were subject to the latter power ; 
but threw off their allegiance : latterly the Ashan- 
tees h^ve poured down upon them in sucli num- 
bers, that they have almost extirpated this race. 
They are in the immediate neighbourhood of our 
forts, and governed by several magistrates called 
pynins, generally chosen by the public; but 
some claim an hereditary right to their office. 
The laws are strictly executed ; and great crimes 
are said to be rare, especially since the cessation 
of the slave trade. Yet these people are described 
as very litigious, and often plead their own cause 
with great ability. Polygamy prevails amongst 
them universally ; girls become women at the 
early age of ten, and boys men at twelve. Their 
decline is equally quick, and begins at the pe- 
riod when both sexes, in temp(*rate climates, ar- 
rive at full maturity. The first wife, however, 
generally has the sole management of the domes- 
tic concerns. Any female whose virtue is sus- 
pected is made to swallow a quantity of a certain 
species of bark, to which large draughts of water 
are added ; when if the whole be retained on 
the stomach she is considered guilty, if otherwise, 
innocent. The dress of each sex consists of a 
piece of cloth wrapped loosely about the body. 
This garment is fastened round the waist by a 
girdle or zone, called a tombah, to which women 
of rank have a number of silver keys suspended. 
A Pantee may be known from other Africans, by 
small scarifications on the upper part of the 
cheek bones, and on the back of the neck. Both 
men and women are cleanly. Pepper is a uni- 
versal ingredient in all their dishes, of which tlie 
principal is fish, or poultry made into sorp. It 
is eaten with a pudcling of yams or plantains, or 
with the bread of the country, which is made of 
maize. 

The Assins, a smaller nation, were fix ed in 1 806 
between thePantees and Ashantees, and agitated at 
that time with internal divisions ; one of the par- 
ties appealed to the mbnarch of the Ashantees, 
who, being thus furnished with a ground for in- 
terfering in the disputes, from an arbitrator soon 
became a party, and, attacking the adversaries of 
his clients, compeMed them to retire into the 
country of the Pantees, where the Ashantees re- 
solved to follow and pufiish the Pantees for af- 
fording their enemies an asylum. Ibis brought 
them into the vicinity of one of our forts, the 
governor of which wished to send a flag of truce 
to treat with the iiivaders, who had advanced to 


withiu fifteen miles of our garrison. The Fan- 
tees disapproved of the mission, and in conse- 
quence of it the mediation of the British officer 
was not proposed : when it was afterwards of* 
fered it was rejected. The Fantees in Anamaboe, 
a town surrounding our fort, were confident in 
their powers to resist the attack of the Ashantees ; 
but when it was made they behaved with great 
cowardice, and were defeated with a slaughter, 
by which two-thirds of a population of 15,000 
were destroyed. Part of the fugitives took shel- 
ter under the guns of our fort, whilst the aged, 
the infirm, and infants, were secure within it. In 
the heat of the battle accidental rather than de- 
signed hostilities passed between the conquerors 
and the English garrison. They soon ceased, 
however, and a good understanding was estab- 
lished. Soon afterwards a meeting took place 
between tiie king of the Ashantees and colonel 
Torrane, the govcrnor-in-chief of the English forts, 
which led to some amicable arrangements, and 
especially saved from death the numerous poor 
creatures secured within the fort. These circum- 
stances led to the mission of Mr. Bowdich to 
Ash AN TEE, noticed under that afticle. The first 
part of his journey was through the country be- 
fore possessed by the Pantees. It had felt the 
scourge of war ; and though the soil was good, 
and the voLretation flourishing, there was a great 
scarcity of food for the few remaining inhabitants. 
At a village called Payntree, the mission first 
began to see something of the domestic life of 
these half civilised negroes. They remained there 
a day to procure provisions for their journey ; and 
Mr. Bowdich says, * I walked with Mr. Tadlie 
along a very neat path, well fenced and divided 
by stiles, to a corn plantation of at least twenty 
acres, and well cultivated. Payntree’s farm- 
house was situated here, and afforded superior 
conveniences ; a fowl-house, a pigeon-hoiise, and 
a large granary raised on a strong stage. As wc 
returned we paid him a visit, and were refreshed 
with some excellent palm wine ; his dwelling 
was a square of four apartments, which were en- 
tered from an outer one, where a number of 
drums were kept ; the angles were occupied by 
the slaves; and his own room, which had a small 
inner chamber, was decked with muskets, blun- 
derbusses, cartouch belts fantastically ornament- 
ed, and various insignia. The order, cleanliness, 
and comfort surprised us : the sun had just set, ^ 
and a cheerful nre on a clean hearth supported 
the evening meal. The old man was seated in 
his state chair, diverting himself with his child- 
ren and younger wives ; the elder one was look- 
ing on from the opposite apartment, with happy 
indifference ; it was the first scene of domestic 
comfort I had witnessed among the natives.’ p. 
18. As the journey proceeds Mr. Bowdfch de- 
scribes the face of this country, and the prospects 
around them, in glowing colors. 

FANUM, among the Romans, a temple or 
place consecrated to some deit^. The demigods 
among the heathens had likewise their fana ; and 
even Cicero erected one to his daughter TulHa* 

Fanum Vacunje, in ancient geography, a vil- 
lage of the Sabines, situated between Cures and 
Mandela ; where stood the temple of Vacuna, 
goddess of the idle or unemployeo, in an old dr- 
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cayed state; and hence the epitliet putre, used by 
Horace. It is now called Vocone. 

FAOUA, or Foua, a town of Lower Egypt, 
on the east bank of the western or Rosetta branch 
of the Nile. It is supposed to be the ancient 
Naucratis, and was built by the Milesians in the 
reign of Psaramitichus ; it formerly communi- 
cated with Alexandria by the canal, but this is no 
longer navigable. Long*. 31° E., lat. 31° KX N. 

EAOUET, a town of Brittany, France, on the 
Elle; in the department of the Morbihan. Popu- 
lation 2600. Twenty-eight miles w'est by south 
of Pontivy. 

FAP, adj. Fuddled ; drunk. It seems to 
have been a cant word in the time of Shaks- 
peare. 

Tlie gentleman had drunk himself out of his five 
senses ; and being fap, sir, was, as they say, ca- 
shiered. Shakspeare, 

Faquier County, in Virginia, United State.s, 
is bounded north by London, and east by Prince 
William county. It is about lifty-iive miles long, 
and twenty broad ; and contained, in 1816, 22,680 
inhabitants. Warren Town is tlie chief place. 
I’AR. adv. & adj. Sax. peoji ; lsl.^/«r ; 

Fau'i-etcii, n. s, Belg. varre, vtr ; Ooth. 
Far fetched, udj. ftar ; all, perhaps, from 
Far'fet, the Gr. Troppoi, lotigc. 

Fau'most. To a great extent, in 

Far'ness, n. s. any direction ; to a dis- 

Fau PiERCiNO, adj. tance ; in great part or 
Far SHOOTING, proportion ; in a certain 

FakVher, point or degree. As 

FakShest. ^ an adjective, far means 

distant; remote; further: it is used also ollipti- 
cally, for from a distant place ; ‘ far off’ ex- 
presses a great distance, or to a great distance; 
and ofl' is joined with far, when the latter is not 
followed by a preposition, as, * I set the nets far 
off,’ meaning furjrom a supposed object. Re- 
specting the comparative and superlative degrees 
of far. Dr. .lohnson says (under ‘ farther’), that 
‘ no analogy can make far into fiirther or farthest; 
but the fact is, the Saxon language is die direct 
; origin of all these forms of the word, and has 
ij'cor, feorre, and feorrest, in the three degrees, 
s A far-fetch is a aeep stratagem or trick. Far- 
« fetched, brought from far, or over-labored ; fiir- 
fet, a compound of far and fet, an obsolete 'syno- 
iiyme of fetch. See Fet : far-most, is a redund- 
ant superlative of far: the examples will explain 
the other compounds. 

And Zacaryo seyde to the aungcl : whereof schal 
Y wyte this ? for Y am old ; and my wyf hath gou 
fer iu hir dayes. IFic/i/, Luk vii. 

The yongcro sone wente forth in pilgrimage into a 
/ercuntrcc and thcr he wastidc hisc goodis : in lyuyngo 
lechorously. Id, Luk xv. 

The Lord shall bring a nation against thee from 
far, from the end of the earth. xxvii. 49. 

When they wore by Jebus the day was /or spent. 

Judges, 

A man taking a /ar journey. Mark, 

Bearc the not proud e, nor take not out of measure, 
Byldc not thyne house on heytn vp ;u the skye, 
Nonno falleth /arre, but he that climbeth hye. 

•’ Sir T, More, 

But yet more mindfull of his honour deare, 

I hcn of the grievous smart which him did wring. 


From loathed soile he gan him lightly rcare. 

And strove to loose the /or-infixed sting. 

Spetmr, Faerie Queenc. 

And after that long strayed here and there. 
Through every field and forest /ar and near. 

Hubbard, 

In a kingdom righdy ordered, after a law is once 
published, it presently takes effect far and wide ; all 
slates framing themselves thereunto. Hooker. 

Yet it must be withal considered, that the greatest 
part of the world are they which be farthest from 
perfection. Id, 

He sent light-horsemen into Afesopotamia with a 
guide, because the country was unto him best known ; 
following not far after himself with all his army. 

Knolles. 

Answer them 

Ilow/ar forth you do like their articles. 

Shakspeare, 

These things seem small and undistiuguishable. 
Like far off mountains turned into clouds. Id, 

York, with all his farfet policy. Id, 

Is it far you ride ? 

— As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 

Twixt this and supper. Id. Macbeth, 

Be factious for redress of all those giiefs. 

And I will set this foot of mine as /or 

As who gOQfi farthest. Id, Julius Ccesar. 

I do not think 

So fair an outward, and stuff within. 

Endows a man but him. 

— You speak him far. 

1 don’t extend him, sir. Id. Cgmbclinc. 

If wc may behold in any creature any one spark of 
that eternal fire, or any far off dawning of God’s 
glorious brightness, the same in the beauty, motion, 
and virtue of this light may bo perceived. Raleigh, 
Not to resolve, is to resolve ; and many times it 
breeds as many necessities, and engagnth as far in 
sonic other sort, as to resolve. Bacon. 

Those countries have far greater rivers, and far 
higher mountains to pour down waters, than any part 
of the old world. Id. 

Far be it from me to justify the cruelties used 
towards them, which had their reward soon after. 

Id. Holy War. 

Such a communication passeth far better through 
the water than air. Id. Natural History. 

And yet the lights which in my lower do shine. 
Mine eyes, which view ail objects nigh and /ar. 

Look not into this little world of mine. Doxies. 

Of this I need not many words to declare how /ar 
it is from being so much as any part of repentance. 

Hammond, 

And he, like some imperious Maronist, 

Conjures the Muses that they him assist ; 

Then strives he to bumbast his feeble lines 

With farrcfetcht phrase. Bp. Hall* s Satires. 

Cherubic watch, and of a sword the flamo 
Wide-waving, all approach far off to fright. 

And guard all passage to the tree of life. MUton. 

God hath bid dvioWfaroff all anxious cares. 

And not molest us ; unless we ourselves 
Seek them with wandering thoughts, and notions 
vain. Id. 

Of these things others quickly will dispose. 
Whose pains have earned the farf etched spoil. 

Id 

Then, to perform the care so well begun. 

To him I showed this glorious settiRg sun. 

How, by her people’s looks pursued from far. 

She mounted on a bright celestial car. 

Outshining Virgo, or the Julian star. MarvHl, 
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But harft deeper reechee. 

In all tbeir politick farfitehe* ; 

And from their Coptick priest, Kircherus, 
Found out this my stick way to jeer us. 

Hudihrtu, " 

He meant to travel into far countries, until his 
friend’s affection either ceased or prevailed. Sidney* 
The face of war. 

In ancient times, doth differ far 
From what our fiery battles are. Waller, 
Of ncgiitives we have far the least certainty, and 
they are usually hardest, and many times impossible 
to be proved, Tillotson, 

The nations far and near contend in choice. 

And send the flower of war by publick voice. 

Dryden, 

But from the reading of my book and me. 

Be far, ye foes of virtuous poetry ! 

Who fortune’s fault upon the poor can throw. 
Point at the tattered coat and ragged shoe. Id, 
The field is spacious I design to sow. 

With oxen far unfit to draw the plough. Id, 
Far off you view them with a longing eye 
Upon the topmost bfanch. Id, 

By his command wc boldly crossed tbe line. 

And bravely fought where southern stars arise : 

We traced the farfetched gold into the mine. 

And that which bribed our fathers made our prize. 

Id, 

Then loud he called i’Fneas thrice by name ; 

The loud-repeated voice to glad vincas came ; 
Great Jove, he said, and the farshooting god. 
Inspire thy mind to make thy challenge good. Id, 
The painted lizard and the birds of prey. 

Foes of the frugal kind, he far away. Id, VirgiL 
A spacious cave, within its farmoxi part. 

Was hewed and fashioned by laborious art. 
Through the hill’s hollow sides. Id, /Eneid, 

No true Egyptian ever knew in horses 
The far side from the near. Id, Cleomenes, 
Their nearness on all quarters to the enemy, and 
their farness from timely succour by their friends, 
have forced the commanders to call forth the uttet- 
most number of able hands to fight. Carew, 

They contented themselves with the opinions, fa- 
shions, and things of their country, without looking 
any farther. Locke, 

The custom of these tongues sometimes so far in- 
fluences the expressions, that in these epistles one 
may observe the force of the Hebrew conjugations. 

Id, On St. Faults Kpistlee. 

I had always a curiosity to look back into the 
sources of things, and view in my mind, so far as 1 
Was able, the beginning and progress of a rising world. 

Bumet*8 Theory. 

Till on the Po his blasted corps was hurled. 

Far from his country in tl^e western worM. 

Addison. 

Inured to blood ; the /or destroying dart. 

And the best weapon, r 1 / undaunted heart. Id* 
Vast and great 

Is what I love) the /ar-extended ocean 
To a little rivulet 1 prefer. Prior. 

Pay sacred rev’rence to Apollo’s song. 

Lest wrathful ihe far-shootiny god emit 
His fatal arrows. Id. 

For far f inched rhymes make puszled sngels strain. 
And in low prose dull Lucifer complain. Smith, 
With costly cates Rome steined her frugal board ) 
Then with ill-gotten gold she bought a lord : 
Corruption, discord , luxury combined, 

Down sunk the /or-famed mistress of mankind. 

Arbuthnot, 
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Besides he's lovely far abore the rest# 

With you immortal, and with beauty blest. 

Popdi 

Ah ! hope not yet to breathe thy native air ; 

Far other journey first demands thy care. Id. 

From the same lineage stem iGetes came. 

The /or-famed brother of the enchantress dame. 

Id, 

Atlas, her sire, to whose /arpiVrciny eye 
The wonders of the deep expanded lie ; 

The’ eternal columns which on earth he rears. 

End in the starry vault and prop the spheres. Id, 
Under this head we may rank those words which 
signify different ideas, by a sort of an unaccountable 
farfetched analogy, or distant resemblance, that fancy 
has introduced between one thing and another ; as 
when we say, the meat is green when it is half 
roasted. Watts, 

His style was well suited to his thoughts, which 
arc never subtilized by nice disquisitions, decorated 
by a sparkling conceit, elevated by ambitious sen- 
tences, or variegated by far-souqht learning. 

Johnson. Life of Swift, 
In shining rays the scaly monster spreads 
O’er ten square leagues his /ur-diverging heads j 
Or in one trunk entwists his tangled form. 

Looks o’er the clouds, and hisses in the storm. 

Darwin, 

Far, n. s. Contracted from farrow. The 
offspring of a sow ; young pigs. 

Sows, ready to farrow at this time of the year. 

Are for to be made of and counted full dear j 
For now is the loss of the far of the sow 
More great than the loss of two calves of the cow. 

Tmser, 

FARADEESE, a town of Tunis, Northern 
Africa, not far from the sea-coast. It was an ohl 
Homan town, probably Veneriaor Aphrodisium. 
The inhabitants in the sixteenth century were 
celebrated pirates and seamen. It is twelve 
miles west of Ilamamet, and thirty south of 
Tunis. 

FARCE, V. a, & n. Vr. farcer ; Italian, 
Far'cical’ udj. \ fare ire ; h^i. Jar do, io 

¥ Aii'cic AiA.Y, adv, 3 stuff. The verb has 

been rarely used in our language, except for what 
we now express by ‘ force' in respect to meat and 
pa.stry ; to fill with mingled ingredients ; but 
Shakspeare uses it for to extend or swell out. 
The substantive is applied to an irregular and 
mixed dramatic representation, ‘ stuffed with 
wild and ludicrous conceits,' as Dr. Johnson 
says ; but the old French verb farcer signifies 
to mock or laugh at. 

’ Tis not the balm, the sceptre, and the ball. 

The sword, the mace, the crown imperial. 

The entertissued robe of gold and pearl, 

The farced title running ’fore the king. Shakspeare. 

Wrestling is a pastime which either the Cornish- 
men derived from Corineus, their first pretended 
founder, or at least it ministred some stuff to tbe /arc- 
ing of that fahla. Carew, 

Tbe first principles of Christian religion should not 
be farced with school points and private tenets. 

B}, Sanderson, 

There is yet a lower sort of poetry and painting, 
which is out of nature ; for a farce is that in poetry 
which grotesque is in picture : tbe persons and actions 
of a, farce we ail unnatural, and the manners false) 
that it, inconsistent with the characters of mankind : 
grotesque painting is the just resemblance of this. 

Dryden*§ Dwfremoy* 
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What thonld ba great, you turn to farce. Prior. 
lliey object againet it aa a farce, becauee the irre- 
gularity of the plot should answer to the extravagance 
of the characters, which they say this piece wants, 
and therefore is no farce. Gay. 

They deny the characters to be farcical, because 
they are actually in nature. Id, 

It is not necessary that he should have recourse to 
farcically low. Langhorne, 

To suit our author, and h\e farce. 

Short let me be, for wit is scarce ; 

>for would I show it, had 1 any ; 

The reasons why are strong and many. 

Garrick, 

Farce, comedy, and tragedy, Wilkes, Foote, and 
Junius, united at the same time against one poor par- 
son, are fearful odds. H. Tooke, 

Farce was originally a droll, petty show, ex- 
hibited by charletans, and their buffoons, in the 
open street to gather a crowd together. The 
word is French, and signifies literally, stuffing ; 
from the Latin farcio, to stuff. It was applied to 
this species of entertainment on account of the 
variety of jests, gibes, tricks, &c., with which it 
was interlarded. At present it is acted by 
comedians in the theatre, and becomes the enter- 
tainment of a polite audience. In other words, 

J ioets have reformed the wildness of the primitive 
arces, and brought them to the taste ana manner 
of comedy. The difference between the two 
is, that comedy keeps to nature and probability, 

I and therefore is confined to certain laws pre- 
I scribed by ancient critics ; whereas farce disal- 
lows all laws. Its end is purely to entertain; 
and it gathers some of its most effective materials 
from the wild and extravagant. Hence the dia- 
logue is usually low, the persons of inferior rank, 
the fable or action trivial, and nature and truth 
^very where heightened and exaggerated to afford 
[the more palpable ridicule. See Drama. 

I F\Il'DKL, 71 . 5 . \ta\. fardello ; Yi. fardcau. 

jA bundle ; a little pack. 

Let us to the king ; there is that in this fardel will 
Jy.k&akc him scratch his board. Shahspeare. 

Who would fardels bear, 

f-'’:: groan and sweat under a weary life ? Id. 

^ j Goth. 

5;;*^ S and Swcd. faran, 

Tsl. fan, a journey. To go; to proceed; 
succeed ; to be in any state, good or bad ; to 
sustained ; to take food : the substantive 
gnifies, maintenance; food for the table; 
lurney; passage; hence price of a passage, 
umey, or stage : as also the person carried or 
mveyed. Farewell is the imperative of fare, 
id well ; we preserve the words separate in the 
ural ‘ fare you well,' and the Dutch and Swed- 
h unite them as we do, in their vaarwel and 
rwal. It is a parting salute, with various de- 
ees of compliment and kindness implied. 

He /ound a ship going to Tarshish ; so he paid the 
re thereof, and went down into it, to go with them 
ito TarshUh. JtmaK 

The rich man /ar^d sumptuously every day. Luke, 
One knocked a( the dore, and in would /are; 

8 knocked Jast, and often curst ai.d sware, 
lat ready entrance wa^ not at his call. 

Spenser*8 Faerie Queefic, 
So bids thee well to fare thy nether friend. Id* 
At last, resolving forward still to fare, 
util the blustering storm Is overblown. Id* 
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Thus it fareth when too much deeire of contradict 
tion causeth our speeches rather to pass by number 
than to stay for weight. Hooker. 

See how the morning opes her golden gates. 

And takes her farewell of the glorious sun. 

Shahspeare, 

Whether we shall meet again, I know not. 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take ; 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius. Id. 

Feast your cars with the musick awhile, if they will 
fare so harshly as on the trumpet’s sound. 

Id, Timon, 

So on he fares, and to the border comes 
Of Fdcn. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

So fares it when with truth falsehood contends. 

Milton, 

But come, so well refreshed, now let us play. 

As meet is, after such delicious /are. Id, 

If chance the radiant sun with farewell sweet 
Kxtend his evening beam, the fields revive. 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley ring. Id. 

Men think they have fared hardly, if, in times o-f 
extremity, they have descended so low as to cat dogs ; 
but Galen delivereth, that, young, fat, and gelded, 
they were the food of many nations. 

Browne's Vulgar Errours, 
But as a barque, that in foul weather. 

Tossed by two adverse winds together. 

Is bruised and beaten to and fro, 

And knows not which to turn him to ; 

So fared the knight between two foes. 

And knew not which of them t* oppose. 

Hudibrae. 

So fares the stag among the enraged hounds ; 
Repels their force, and wounds returns for wounds. 

Denham, 

So in this throng bright Sacharissa fared. 

Oppressed by those who strove to bo her guard : 

As ships, though never so obsequious, fall 

Foul in a tempest on their admiral. Waller. 

Well /ara the hand, which to our humble sight 
Presents that beauty. Id, 

Treading the path to nobler ends, 

A long farewell to love I gave ; 

Resolved my country and my friends 
All that remained of me should have. Id, 
His spirits pure were subject to our sight. 

Like to a man in shew and shape he fared. 

Fairfax. 

He passage begs with unregarded prayer. 

And wants two farthings to discharge his /are. 

Dryden, 

This, is what nature’s want may well suffice; 

He that would more is covetous not wise : 

But since amoug mankind so few there are. 

Who will conform to philosophick fare. 

This much I will indulge thee for thy ease. 

And mingle something of our times to please. 

Id. 

Farewell, says he ; the parting sound scarce fell 
From his faint lips, but she replied farewell. Id, 
Thus fares the queen, and thus her fury blows 
Amidst the crowd. Id, IBneid, 

If you do as I do, you may fare as I fare, 

L'Estrange, 

When the hand finds itself well warmed and covered, 
let it refuse the trouble of feeding the mouth, or guard- 
ing the head, till the body be starved or killed, and 
then we shall see how it will fare with the hand. 

South. 

Several ingenious writers, who have taken their 
leave of the pubUck in farewell papers, will not give 
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over so, but intend to nppeer again ; though perhaps 
under anotber*fonn, and with a different title. 

Spectator* 

English ministers never fare so well as in a time of 
war with a foreign power, which diverts the private 
feuds and animosities of the nation. Addison, 

Upon his rising up ho ordered the peasant to set 
before him whatever food he bad in his house : the 
peasant brought out a great deal of coarse fare, of 
which the emperor eat very heartily. Id, 

Before I take my farewell of this subject, 1 shall 
advho the author for the future to speak his meaning 
more plainly. Id. 

Sadly they fared along the sea-bcat shore ; 

Still heaved their hearts. Pope, 

O queen, farewell ! be still posscst 
Of dear remembrance, blessing still and blest. 

Id, 

Some are comforted that it will be a common ca> 
lamity, and they shall fare no worse than their neigh- 
oours. Swift, 

Farewell, thou fair day, thou green earth, and ye skies 
Now gay with the bright setting sun ; 

Farewell, loves and friendships, ye dear, tender ties. 
Our race of existence is run ! Bums, 

Farewell ! if ever fondest pmycr 
For other^s weal availed on high. 

Mine will not all be lost in air. 

But waft thy name beyond the sky. 

*Twere vain to speak — to weep — to sigh : 

Oh ! more than tears of blood can tell. 

When wrung from guilt's expiring eye. 

Are in that word — Farewell! — Farewell! 

Byron. 

FAREHAM. See Foreham. 

FAREL (William), a protestant divine, born 
at Gap in Dauphiny, in 1498. He studied at 
Paris, but, having embraced tlte reformed religion, 
he thought it adviseable to leave France ; and, 
after visiting several parts of Germany and 
Switzerland, he went to Geneva, where he labored 
with great zeal against popery, and was princi- 
pally instrumental in establishing the reforma- 
tion there. He was, however, banished thence, 
together with Calvin, in 1538, for refusing to 
submit to the synod of Berne, Farel afterwards 
settled at Neufchatel, where he died in 1565. 

FARELLONES, rocks in the North Pacific 
Ocean, in two distinct clusters of three or four 
rocks in each, lying in a south-east and north- 
west direction from each other. The highest of 
the northern group lies fourteen miles S. S. W. ; 
the southern cluster lies seventeen miles S.S.W. 
from Punta de los Reyes ; a third cluster, scarcely 
above water, lies twelve miles S.S. W. from 
Punta de los Reyes. 

Farellones, live islands of the archipelago nr 
gulf of Chiloe. They are barren and desert, 
fARGANI, Alfraj AN, or Alfergani, a 
celebrated Arabian astronomer, who flourished 
about A. D. 800 ; so named from his birth-place, 
Fcrgan, in Samarcand. He is also named Ahmed 
Ben Cothair, or Katir. He wrote Elements of 
Astronomy, in thiity chapters, wherein he chiefly 
adopts Ptolemy's potnesis, using his terms 
and often quoting him. Of this work there are 
three Latin tmnslations ; the last and best by 
professor Golius of Leyden, published in 1669, 
after his death. It is accompanied with the 
Arabic original, and with many learned notes 
on the first nine cluapters, whicn Golius’s death 


prevented him from continuing to the end of the 
work. 

FARIA Sousa (Manuel de), a celebrated 
Portuguese historian and poet, was born in 1590 in 
the province of Entre Miniio y Douro. He devoted 
the early part of his life to the study of painting, 
but afterwards devoted himself to Greek and 
Roman literature, and was made secretary to the 
bishop of Oporto. Not inclined to the church, 
he left the service of that prelate, and obtaining 
the patronage of Pereira, secretary of state to the 
king of Spain, procured admission into the Por- 
tuguese order of the knights of Christ. He was 
employed in 1631 as secretary to the Spanish 
ambassador at Rome, whom lie so offended, tliat 
on his return to Spain, in 1634, he was arrested, 
and at first closely confined. He was for several 
years a kind of prisoner at large at Madrid, 
where he died in 1649. Faria was the author of 
an Epitome of the History of Portugal ; a poli- 
tical and geographical survey of the territories 
belonging to the crown of Portugal in the various 
quarters of the globe, entitled Asia Portuguesa, 
3 vols. folio; Europa Portuguesa, 2 vols. folio; 
Africa Portuguesa, folio; and America Portu- 
guesa; Commentaries on the l.uciad of Ca- 
moens, Poems, &c. 

FARINA Foecundans, among botanists, the 
impregnating dust on the apices or antlierx of 
flowers. See Pom.en. The manner of gather- 
ing the farina of plants for microscopical obser- 
vations is this : Gather the flowers in a dry sun- 
shiny day at mid day, when the dew is perfectly 
off; then gently shake off the farina, or lightly 
brush it oft' with a soft hair pencil, upon a piece 
of while paper ; then take a single talc or isin- 
glass between the nippers, and, breathing on it, 
apply it instantly to the farina, and the moisture 
of the breath will make that light powder stick 
to it. If too great a quantity adhere to the talc, 
blow a little of it off ; and, if too little, breathe 
upon it again, and take up more. Then, put the 
talc into the hole of a sliucr, and, applying it to 
the microscope, see whether the little grains are 
properly laid ; lastly, cover them up with ano- 
ther tale, and fix the ring ; but be careful that 
the talcs do not press upon the faiina, so as to 
alter its form. 

FAUINA'CEOUS, adj. From Lat. farimt. 
Mealy ; lasting like meal, or flower of corn. 

The properest food of tho vegetable kingdom for 
mankind is taken from the farinaceous or mealy aeedi 
of some culniiferous plants ; as oats, barley, wheat, 
rice, rye, maize, panick, and millet. 

Arbutknot on Aliments, 

In the roots of growing vegetables, as in tho pro> 
cess of making malt, the farinaceous part of the seed 
is converted into sugar by the vegetable power of di- 
gestion, in the same manner as the /artnoceous matter 
of seeds is converted into sweet chyle by the animal 
digestion. Darwin, 

FARINATO (Paul), a celebrated painter of 
Verona, whose works exhibited the same free- 
dom of design, and boldness of coloring and eX' 
ecution, to nearly the close of his life, which 
was protracted to the length of eighty-four years. 
He aied in 1606. His mother is said to have 
died in childbed previous to his birth, which ww 
effected by the Cwsarian operation. A romantic 
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Mtfn t6ld of his last moments. Wlien on his 
death-bed he said to his wife, who was lyings near 
him dangerously ill, ^Oh, my wife, 1 am going T 
‘ I will go with thee!' replied she ; and they died, 
it is added, almost at the same moment. 
FAIiM,7i.s.&v.a. ^ Sax. peo|%m, provision 
Farm'er, n. 5. tor feeding; Fr. ^rwe; 
Goth, and Swed. fara (to cultivate). Ground 
cultivated, or let out for cultivation ; the state of 
lands let out for culture : to farm is either to cul- 
tivate or let out land at certain rates for cultiva^ 
tion ; hence to let out or bargain for the culture 
or current expenses of things or persons genfe- 
rally ; thus we hear of ‘ fanning out the poor,' 
hut find, happily, no instance of it : it is also a 
common phrase among the agriculturalists of 
some districts that a man * farms hia own land.* 
A farmer is the actual cultivator of ground, 
whether his own or another's ; one who rents any 
thing. 

It is great wilfuincs in landlords to make any longer 
farmt unto their tenants. Spenser, 

Tlio lords of land in Ireland do not use to set out 
their land in farm, for term of years, to their tenants; 
but only from year to year, and some during pleasure. 

/d. Of I Ireland. 

Thou hast seen nfarmer^i dog bark at a beggar, and 
the creature run from the cur : there thou roight'st 
behold the great imago of authoriLy ; a dog*s obeyed in 
office. Shakipeare. 

We are enforced to farm our royal realm. 

The revenue whereof shall furnish us 
For our affairs in hand. Id. Richard II. 

Touching their particular complaint for reducing 
lands and farms to their ancient rents, it could not be 
done without a parliament. Hayward. 

They received of the bankers scant twenty shillings 
for thirty, which the Earl of Cornwall farmed of the 
king. CamdenU Remains. 

Kothing is of greater prejudice to the farmer than 
the sto^'king of his laud with cattle laiger than it will 
bear. Mortimer* s Husbandry, 

I entered on this farm with a full resolution, 
** Come, go to, I will be wise !*' 1 rend farming books ; 
I calculated crops ; I attended markets ; and, in short, 
in spite of ** the devil, and the world, and the fiesh," 
1 believe I should have been a wise man. Bums. 

For gold the merchant ploughs the main. 

The farmer ploughs the manor ; 

But glory is the sodger’s prize ; 

The sodger's wealth is honour. Id, 

Farm, Farin, or Ferm, (Firma,) in law, sig- 
nifies a country messuage or district ; canfcuning 
Jiouse and land, with other conveniences ; hired, 
or taken by lease, either in writing, or parole, 
under a certain yearly rent. See Lease. This 
in some parts is differently termed : in Scotland, 
it is a tack; in Lancashire, fermeholt; in some 
parts of Essex a wike, &c. In corrupted Latin 
firma signified a place enclosed or shut in ; whence 
in some provinces. Menage observes, they call 
closerie or closure, what in others they call a 
farm. We find locare ad firmam signifies to lei 
to farm ; probably on account of the sure hold the 
tenant here has in comparison of tenants at will. 
Spelman and Skinner however, derive . the word 
farm from the Saxon fearme, or loorme, provi- 
sion; because the country people and tenants 
anciently paid their rents in victuals and other 
necessaries, which were afterwards converted into 
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the payment of a sum of money. Whence a 
fisrm was originally a place that furnished its 
landlord with provisions. And among the Nor- 
mans they still distinguish between farms that 
pay in kind, i. e. provisions, and those which pay 
in money ; calling the former simply fermes, and 
the latter blanche forme, white ferm. Spelman 
shows,* that the word firma anciently signified 
not only what we now call a farm, but also a 
feast or entertainment, which the farmer gave the 
proprietor, for a certain number of days, and at 
a certain rate, for the lands he held of him. Thus 
fearme in the laws of king Canute is rendered, by 
Mr. Lambard, victus ; and thus we read of red- 
dere firmam unius noctis ; and, reddebat unum 
diem de firma; which denote provision for a 
night and day, the rents about the time of the 
conquest being all paid in provisions ; which 
custom is said to have been first altered under 
Henry I. 

It might have been expected, that the first 
essays of improvement on a farm, should have 
been, to make it both advantageous and delight- 
ful; but the fact was otherwise: a small spot 
was appropriated to pleasure; the rest was 
reserved for profit only. And this seems to 
have been a principal cause of the vicious taste 
which long prevailed in gardens. See Gap.- 
nsNiNG. It was imagined that a spot apart from 
the rest should not be like them ; this introduced 
deviations from nature, which were afterwards 
carried to such an excess, that hardly any objects 
tnily rural were left within the enclosure, and the 
view of those withoxU was generally excluded. 
The first step, tl)erefore, towards a reformation, 
was by opening the garden to the country, and 
that immediately led to assimilating them; but 
still the idea of a spot appropriated to pleasure 
only prevailed, and one of the latest improve- 
ments has been to blend the u.seful with the 
agreeable : even the ornamental farm was prior 
in time to the more rural ; and we have at last 
returned to simplicity by force of refinement. 

The country in the time of our ancestors was 
neither entirely cleared nor distinctly divided ; 
the fields were surrounded by woods, not by 
hedges; and, if a considerable tract of improved 
land lay together, it still was not separated into 
a number of enclosures. The farms, therefore, 
most approaching to this character, are those in 
which cultivation seems to have encroached on 
the wild, not to have subdued it ; those, for in- 
stance, at the bottom of a valley where the sides 
are still overgrown with wood : and the outline 
of that wood is indented by the tillage creeping 
more or less up the hill. If the pastures are 
here broken by straggling bushes, thickets, or 
coppices, and the scattered trees beset with 
brambles and briars, these are circumstances 
which improve the beauty of the place; yet 
appear to be only ixraains of the wild, not in- 
tended for embellishment. Such interruptions 
must, however, be less frequent in the arable 
arts of a farm; there the opening may be 
ivided into several lands, distingui^ed, as in 
common fields, only by different sorts of grain. 
These w^l sufficiently break the sameness of tlie 
space; and tillage does not furnish a inoYe 
pleasing scene, than such a space so broken, if 
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th6 extent be moderate, and the boundary beau- 
tiful. As much wood is essential to the imitation 
of the farms of our ancestors, a spot may easily 
be found, where turrets rising above the covert, 
or some arches seen within it, may have the 
resemblance of a castle or abbey. The partial 
concealment is almost necessary to both ; for to 
accord with the age, the buildings must seem to 
be entire ; the ruins of them belong to later days : 
the disguise is, however, advantageous to them 
as objects; none can be imagined more pic- 
turesque than a tower bosomed in trees, or a 
cluster appearing between the stems and the 
branches. Pieces of water are also a great addi- 
tional beauty in such a scene ; and all the varieties 
of rills are consistent with every species of farm. 

Farming is, however, a serious and very im- 
portant pursuit with a large portion of our coun- 
trymen ; who can but very slightly regard the 
mere external beauties of the scene of their la- 
bors. In our article Agriculture we have 
largely discussed the scientific basis and connec- 
tions of that pursuit ; and referred, as we must 
here do, to that of Husbanwiy for the practical 
rules and details of fanning. We shall only in 
this place suggest a few principal considerations 
on the laying out of farm-lands, the construction 
of farm-buildings, or farmeries, as they have been 
called of late, and the kc?cping of farm accounts; 
topics, which may with propriety be thus de- 
tached from our larger articles. 

1. On the Laying out of Farm Lands . — On 
the supposition of our being able to follow na- 
ture in the distribution of farm lands, or indeed 
in almost any ordinary departure from her dic- 
tates, the first object of attention to the proprie- 
tor of an estate should be its natural characteris- 
tics. He should consider it as in a state of 
nature, and without inhabitants; observing the 
elevation and general turn of its surface, whether 
it consists of mountain, upland, vale, or water- 
formed land; ascertaining at the same time its 
soils, the absorbency or retentiveness of the sub- 
strata, determining to what uses its several parts 
are adapted. Having, for instance, determined 
on the sheep-walk and grazing ground, he should 
trace the natural and fortuitous lines of the cultii- 
rable lands ; as the feet of steep hills, the ridges 
of uplands, large rivers, public roads, he. 
Where an extent of newly appropriated lands is 
concerned, he must endeavour to lay them out 
into what may be termed natural farms, of such 
sizes as will bring the most permanent rent at 
the least expense of buildings, yards, separate 
roads, and fences. 

A first object of consideration will now be, 
the most natural orelijiilde site's for farm-steads; 
laying to those which are the most eligible such 
lands as by natural situation and quality belong 
to them. The principal requisites of a home- 
stall, for a farm in mixed cultivation, are shelter 
and water for domestic and farm-yard purposes, 
with some permanent grass ground below the 
yards, to receive the overflowings of the dung- 
basins, that nothing of manure may escape or be 
lost. If lands lie in a shelving situation, it is de- 
sirable to have the home-stead near the midway 
of the slope ; thus having lands above as well as 
below the yards ; so that neither the whole of the 
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crops, nor of the dung, may require to be drawn 
against the hill at one time. A dip, or shallow 
valley, with a natural stream falling down it, and 
with lands in the lower part of it, which are 
capable of being converted into watered mowing- 
ground, will, speaking generally, prove a desira- 
ble site for a home-stead. 

An inhabited estate however, with the farm- 
steads and fences fixed, and the buildings 
substantial, requires much thought and care to 
reform as to its general distribution. The lands 
ioT different farms often lie scattered and inter- 
mixed through circumstances perhaps that were, 
originally unavoidable ; through indulgencies to 
favorite tenants; or through the ignorance or 
negligence of managers; but something may 
generally be done towards lessening or remedy- 
ing this evil ; opportunities may be watched, 
and amicable changes between tenants made. 
Lands which lie compact and convenient to the 
home-stall arc worth far more to an occupier 
than those of the same intrinsic value, scattered 
at a distance; so that by this sort of exchange an 
advantage may sometimes be secured to two or 
more tenants at the same time. 

Where the farms are too large, or the farm- 
steads very improperly placed, hut the existing 
buildings are in a substantial slate, it requires to 
be calculated whether the increase of rent, by any 
proposed alteration of them, will pay for the 
money required to be laid out in making it, 
taking into the account the superiority of new 
buildings. The erecting of an entire range of 
farm-buildings, with the re(piisite appendages, is 
an undertaking which of course demands mature 
consideration. Tlicre are cases, however, in 
which it may be effected with profit, and many 
in which it may be done with credit and rtispec- 
tability to those employed. 

W'here the farms of an estate have been made 
too small, suitable consolidations .should be 
made, and each of these be colored on the maps 
as one farm, the alterations being afterwards made 
as circumstances may direct; preference being 
ever given to the most deserving managers, and 
every fair opportunity taken to dismiss the un- 
deserving. lly this easy means, giving the most 
impressive lesson on good management to t^o 
tenantry of the estate, the best effects are pro- 
duced. 

It is to be further remarked, on the subject of 
laying out farm-lands into suitable tenements, 
that although compactness of form, and central- 
ity of home-stall are always desirable, they are 
not the only objects to be attended to. The 
specific qualities of the lands of the estate are 
another subject of consideration. If the lands of 
an estate are naturally adapted to different pur- 
poses, as cool strong lands, fit for perennial 
mowing-grounds, especially if they can be 
profitably watered, ana dry uplands that are suit- 
able for mixed cultivation only; a portion of 
each ought, according to long-established ideas, 
to be included in every farm: a principle this, 
however, which is very often destructive of the 
compactness of form. A more modern opinion 
is, that perennial grass-lands are not at all neces- 
sary to profitable farming, cultivated herbage 
and roots being equal to all the wants of modem 
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I husbandly. Nevertheless^ where a suit of meadow 
! and pasture-grounds can be properly united with 
I arable lands^ it will generally be for their mutual 
^ benefit. But this is to be done by a general 
arrangement, not by making up disjointed farms 
with lands lying in distinct and perhaps distant, 
parts of a parish, as we not unfrequently sec. 
tor the extra carriage of crops and manure, or 
the unnecessary and injurious drift of stock, and 
the waste of manure incurred, together with the 
mischiefs arising from stock being left at a dis- 
tance from the eye, and the time lost in passing, 
on every occasion, between distinct parts of a 
scattered farm, eventually fall on the proprietor. 
In fact, where an estate consists of arable lands 
of different sub-strata, so that some parts are re- 
tentive of moisture, and others not, it ought to 
be the aim of the planner to include portions of 
each in every farm, in order that eacK occupier 
may have a regular succession of employment for 
his teams in a moist season, and in order that, 
whether the summer prove wet or dry, he may 
not be destitute either of grass or herbage. In 
districts of a mixed nature or strata, where a 
variety of lands are found, this, by due attention, 
may not unfrequently be done, without much 
deranging the compactness of the farms. 

In the distribution of particular fields, the 
benefit of having a water meadow below the 
home-stead has already been pointed out. 
When this cannot be accomplished, the yard- 
liquor may be profitably expended on a farm 
garden ground, to be watered by means of paral- 
lel trenches, formed across the slope or descent 
of the ground to receive it; thus conveying the 
nutritious particles which have escaped from the 
dung-yards immediately to the fibrils of the 
plants while growing, or to the base of the soil 
into which they are required to strike. And, on 
every farm in which there is not a sufficiency of 
watered garden ground, a garden field of some 
acres for the culture of green herbage and roots 
with the plough, for horses, cattle, and swine, as 
well as for culinary purposes, ought to be laid 
out near the farm-yard. A pasturing paddock 
or two near the house is likewise a requisite ap- 
pendage to a home-stead. 

Where the dairy is a principal object, dairy- 
grounds ought in like manner to be laid out near 
the house, and open into the lobby, green, or 
milking-yard. But the meadows, of perennial 
mowing-grounds, may be laid out at a distance 
with better effect, as it is always convenient to 
stack hay in the field ; and, if not wanted near 
the spot, it may generally be brought liome, with 
little inconvenience and expense, as it is wanted. 
But arable lands cannot he at a distance from 
home with propriety ; as, in this case, not only 
the crops and manure require a length of draught, 
but the time taken up by the plough-teams in 
passing to and fro, is an inconvenience. Nor 
should the pasture-grounds for working stork, 
whether oxen or horses (where these are pas- 
tured) be far from the home-stall. But those for 
store cattle and sheep, voodlands, coppice- 
grounds, &c., may lie at a distance. 

Arable lands must be laid out according, as 
we have before noticed, to their sizes, the absor- 
bent or retentive nature of their soils, &3c. Where 
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two sets of arable fields can be laid out, the 
works of tillage and semination will not be liable 
to be interrupted by a shower, and the stock of 
the farm, be the season wet or dry, will not be 
distressed for pasturage. On a large farm, the 
lands of which are uniformly absorbent, and 
consequently adapted to the turnip husbandry, 
it is proper to have more than one set of arable 
fields, in order that a sufficient choice of con- 
tiguous or near fields may be had, over which 
to distribute the crop, and thus prevent an un- 
_ necessary length of carriage. But on rich reten- 
tive lands, in situations where a good supply of 
extraneous manure can be procured, or where 
such lands are united with marsh and meadow 
grounds, to furnish a sufficiency of hay and pas- 
turage, without the assistance of arable land, one 
set of arable fields may be sufficient ; four or five 
fields or divisions are generally found on a small 
farm. On those numerous English farms, on 
which a number of manure-making stock are 
necessary to be supported by the arable lands, a 
greater diversity of fields is required. It is in 
this case necessary that the land should be in a 
state of cultivated heroage two, three, four, or 
five years. If the arable rotation occupy four 
yeai*s, therefore, taking three crops of corn with 
a fallow crop or fallow intervening, the number 
of arable fields required for one set of lands would 
be six, seven, eight, or nine. The conclusive 
argument in favor of large arable fields, is, that 
where fields are small, much time and labor are 
wasted by short turnings ; and it is now ascer- 
tained, * that if fields arc of a regular shape, and 
the ridges of a proper length, five ploughs may 
do as much work as six ploughs in fields of a 
small size, and of an irregular shape ; while every 
other branch of labor (such as dunging, sowing, 
harrowing, reaj)ing, and carrying in the harvest), 
can be executed, though not altogether, yet nearly 
in the same proportion.’ Husb. of Scot. vol. i. p. 4 1 . 

Sometimes, in a bleak situation, it will be 
found requisite to subdivide tlie arable fields not 
only for shelter, but for the greater convenience 
of shifting and separating stock. The shape, 
even, of an arable field ought not, in all cases, 
to be thought a matter of indifference. It should 
be regulated mainly by the water-courses and 
roads of the farm, as well as by the nature of its 
lands, the turn of its surface, and its aspect or 
exposure. A perfect square, or parallelogram, is 
a desirable shape, if circumstances admit of it. 
Two sides at least ought to run parallel to each 
other ; and it is equally, or more desirable, that 
each field should have a uniformity of soil and 
sub-soil, as on these depend the uses to which 
it is applicable. Yet, where the natural line of 
division is irregular, it is improperalways to follow 
its windings. The planner ought rather to draw a 
judicious line between the two, and the cultivator 
to alter the qualities of the lands, which happen 
to be unnaturally severed, by draining, manur- 
ing, &c. 

The general direction of the fields should be 
the same as that in which the land ought to be 
plouglied for a crop. On a level surfiice, or on 
one which is gently inclining, the direction of the 
beds of retentive lands that require to he laid up 
in round ridges ought to be nearly north and 
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south ; in ofder that the crops on either side of 
them may receive equal sun. In this case, con- 
sequently, the fences, which form the two longer 
sides of the quadrangle, should take that direc- 
tion. But, where the surface is steep, this prin- 
ciple of direction must give way to another of 
great importance. If the land be retentive, and 
the -soil require to be laid up into round beds, 
across the slope, the direction of the ridges must 
be guided by the face of the slope; and the 
fences, on the general principle, ought to take 
the same direction ; observing, in this case, where 
circumstances will admit, to let them 'wind to 
the right of a person standing on the brink of 
the slope, and facing towards it; as the beds 
ought to take that direction for the greater ease 
in ploughing them. Where the face of a hill is 
steep, and the land' absorbent, tlie soil requires 
to be turned downwards of the slope with a turn- 
wrest or Kentish plough ; and the fences to be 
directed by the natural lines of the hill. 

The supply of water is the main consideration 
in laying out grazing grounds, cow grounds, and 
pasture grounds in general. Wherever good water 
IS found naturally, or can be conveniently brought 
by art, to that point a pasture ground ought to 
tend, in order to enjoy the supply as much as 
possible. In laying out water-meadows, where 
they are situated on sloping grounds, or the 
higher sides of which adjoin to upper lands, the 
main conductor (where a proper fall from the 
source of tlie water will admit of it) ought to define 
the outline of the meadow on that side; and the 
fence which separates the meadow lands from the 
dry grounds ought to run immediately along the 
upper side of the water-course ; the two thus 
becoming natural guards to each other. Within 
an extended flat, or an extent of gently shelving 
meadow grounds, belonging to different propri- 
etors, and where deep ditches are required to be 
sunk on the upper sides of the fences, to drain 
the lands that lie above them, the plan here re- 
commended would be improper. But in the 
situations described aliove it is perfectly eligible, 
and ought not, in ordinary cases, to be departed 
from. 

The size of fields, it has been observed by a 
modem writer, must bear some proportion to 
the strength of the farmer with regard to ploughs 
and horses- ^ For instance, where six two-horse 
ploughs are kept, and where it is diflicult, from 
the nature of the soil, to have the fields cf .< large 
extent sufficiently dry, from eighteen to twenty- 
five English acres are considered to be a conve- 
nient size. With twelve horses a field of this 
extent can id ways be finished in four, or at the 
utmost in five days. Tlu re is less risk, therefore, 
of being overtaken by bad weather, and prevented 
from completing the preparation of the land for 
the internal crop. When the fields are of too 
great an extent, in proportion to the stock kept, 
a considerable interval must occur between the 
^wing of the first and of the last part ; and it will 
in general be desirable to have each field cleared 
at the same time in harvest. The harrowing also 
is done more economically, when the field is 
eown at once, than in several portions ; and 
where rolling is required, that operation being 
most effectually done across, it cannot well be 
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accomplished till the field has been completed . 
Hence the advantages of having the size of the 
fields in some degree commensurate to the stock 
of working animals upon the farm.’ 

‘ Though on large farms,' continues this writer, 
' fields should, in general, be formed on an exten- 
sive scale, there is a convenience in having a few 
smaller fields near the farm-house for keeping 
the family cows ; for turning out young horses, 
mares, and foals ; for raising a great variety of 
vegetables ; and for trying experiments on a 
small scale, which may afterwards be extended, 
if they shall be found to answer. Where enclo- 
sures are too large for particular purposes, and 
where no small fields, as above recommended, 
have been prepared, large fields may be subdi- 
vided by sheep-hill dies, a sort of portable fence 
well known to every turnip-grow'er. In this 
way great advantage may be derived from the 
constant use of land that would otherwise have 
been occupied by stationary fences ; and the ex- 
pense of subdivisions, wliich, on a large farm, 
would necessarily have been numerous, is thereby 
avoided. This fence is ])erfeetly ettectual against 
sheep, though it is not so well calculated for 
stronger animals. On dry soils, where sheep are 
generally pastured, it is not unlikely that, by 
using moveable hurdles, the expense of permanent 
fences might, in a great measure, be saved.’ 

In the Code of Agriculture it is observed, that 
‘ when a whole farm is ilivid(?d into fields of 
variou.s sizes, it is ditticult to form a plan, so as 
to suit a regular rotation of crops, or to keep 
very accurate accounts. Whereas, by liaving the 
fields in general of a large size, the whole strength 
of a farm, and the whole attention of the farmer, 
is directed to ope point; while an emulation is 
excited among the ploughmen, when they are 
thus placed in circumstances which admit their 
work to be compared. Some small fields are 
certainly convenient on any farm, for grazing and 
other purposes, to be afterwards explained. On 
elevated situations, also, the shelter derived from 
small enclosures is of use. 

Sometimes a farm is situated on both sides of 
a highway ; in which ca.se all the fields may be 
made to open into it, either directly or througli 
an intervening field. Here no private road is 
warning, excepting a few yards to reach the far- 
mery. But when, as is most generally the case, the 
lands are situated at a distance from a great 
road, and approached by a lane or bye-road, then 
from that bye-road a private road is requir^ to 
the farmery, and a lane or lanes from it so con- 
trived as to touch at most of the fields of the 
farm. In wet and clayey soils, these lanes must 
be formed of durable materials; but in dry 
soils, provided attention be paid to fill in the 
cart ruts as they are formed (by the leading out 
of dung, or home of corn,) by small stones, 
gravel, or even earth, the lane may rjemain green ; 
and being fed with sheep or cattle will not be 
altogether lost. It is essentially necessary to 
make a piece of road at the gate of every eu* 
closure, being the spot which is mo.st frequently 
in ujjjB. Without this precaution, it often bccomei 
a mire where corn is thrown down and spoiled 
in harvest, or if it is attempted to avoid the 
mire, tlie gate-posts and neighbouring (eocc M 
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often damaged. (Communications to tlie board 
of Agriculture, vol. ii.) With good private roads 
a farmer will perform his operations at much 
less expense; the labor of the horses will be 
much easier; a greater quantity or weight of 
grain and other articles may be more expedi- 
tiously carried over them ; manure can be more 
easily conveyed to the fields ; the harvest can be 
carried on more rapidly; and wear and tear of 
every description will be greatly reduced. (Code 
of Agriculture, p. 158.) The gates of fields, it 
has been observed, should in most cases be 
placed in the middle of that side of the field 
which is nearest the road ; and not in an angle, 
or at one corner, unless particular circumstances 
point out this as the preferable mode. 

On the subject of fences in general see lius- 
BANDiiY. Respecting one conspicuous boundary 
of some farms, hedge-row trees, a great dif- 
ference of opinion prevails. While they im- 
prove the landscape, it seems to bo agreed by 
the most intelligent agriculturists that they are 
extremely hurtful to the fence, and for some dis- 
tance to the crops on each side ; and it is evi- 
dent, that in many instances tlie highways, on the 
sides of which they often stand, suffer greatly 
from their shade. It has therefore been doubted, 
whether such trees b(i profitable to the proprie- 
tor, or beneficial to the public ; to the farmer 
they are almost in every case injurious, to a de- 
gree beyond wbat is commonly imagined. (Sup- 
plement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica article 
Ar.RK’i/LTURE.) I-och, however, a well informed 
improver of landed properly, is of a different 
opinion. He says, there is no change in the rural 
economy of England more to be regretted, than 
the neglect which is now shown to the cultivation 
and growth of hedge-row timber. The injury 
which it does to the* cultivation of the land is 
much exaggerated, especially if a proper selec- 
tion of trees is made; but even ine growth of 
the ash, so formidable to agriculturists, might be 
defended on the ground that, without it, the best 
itnplements employed in the cultivation of the 
soil could not be made. It is well known that 
good hedge- row timber is by far the most valua-^ 
ble both for naval and domestic purposes. Its 
superior toughness rendering it equally valuable 
to the ship and to the plough-wright. The value 
which it is of, in affording shelter, is also of ma- 
terial use; besides, the raising of grain is not the 
only purpose of life, or the only matter to be 
attended to, nor the only object worthy of atten- 
tion. The purposes of war and the national 
glory, the protection and extension of Our com- 
merce, the construction and repair of buildings, 
and even the enjoyment arising from the rich and 
beautiful effect produced by such decoration and 
ornament,- are all objects of material im])ortance 
to the well-being and constitution of a highly 
cultivated state of society. Even upon the more 
narrow basis of individual utility, this practice* 
might be defended and recommended ; for it is 
not useless to consider how many families and 
estates have been preserved, wlien pressed by 
temporary difficulties (from which none are ex- 
empted), from a fall of hedgo-row timber. One 
uf die best legacies, that a great proprietor can 
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leave his country and his family, is an estate well 
stocked with such trees. 

2. Of the arrangement of farm buikUnft, and 
the enclotures of a farmery . — According to 
Beatson, the first thing to be taken into conside- 
ration upon this subject is the nature and pro- 
duce of the farm: hence may be judged the 
different kinds of accommodation that will be 
necessary. Every farm, for example, must have, 
1. A dwelling-house; 2. A bam suitable to the 
extent of arable land in the farm, either with or 
without a threshing mill, but always with one if 
possible ; and it should be endeavoured to place 
It so that it may go by water, if a supply can be 
had; 3. Stables, the dimensions of wnich must 
be determined according to the number of 
horses necessary for tlie farm ; 4. Cow-houses, or 
feeding-houses, or both, according to the number 
of cows and cattle, and so on, till the whole ac- 
commodations and thei r dimensions are fixed upon. 

Having asceriained these, and the situation foi 
building on being also settled, the ground must 
be carefully and attentively viewed ; and, if not 
very even, the different levels must be observed, 
ami the best way of conducting all the necessary 
drains, and carrying off all superfluous moisture. 
Also the best situation for dung and urine-pits, 
or reservoirs, which will, in a great degree, ascer- 
tain at once where the cattle-houses and stables 
should be. These being fixed on, the ham should 
be as nesar them as possible, for the convenience 
of ciirrying straw to the cattle ; and the barn-yard 
should be contiguous to the bam. These main 
points being determined on, the others will 
easily he found; always observing this rule, to 
consider what is the nature of the work to be 
done about each office, and then the easiest and 
least laborious way to perform that work, so far 
as it is connected with other offices. In case 
this should not be sufficiently explicit, suppose, 
by way of illustration, the situation of a feeding- 
house is to be considered of. The nature of the 
work to be performed here is, bringing food and 
litter to the cattle, and taking away their dung. 
The place from whence the greatest part perhaps 
of their food and all their litter comes, is tne 
barn ; therefore the feeding-house should be as 
near the barn as possible. If turnips, or other 
roots, or cabbages, make a part of their food, 
the most commodious way of giving these must 
be determined on ; whether by having a root- 
house adjoining the cattle-house, and that filled 
occasionally, or by having a place to lay them 
«down in, near the heads of the stall, from whence 
they are thrown in at holes left in the wall for 
that purpose. The easiest method of clearing 
away the dung must also be considered, and the 
distance from the main dung-pit and urine re- 
servoir. The same general rule being observed 
in determining on the site of all the oUier offices 
or accommodations, together with a careful ex- 
amination of the ground to be occupied (upon 
which the arrangement of the offices in a great 
measure should depend), any person conversant 
in rural affairs, who attends to these particulars, 
and can ^ay down his ideas in a drawing, may 
easily direct the planning and building of a very 
commodious set of offices. With respect to the 
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site of the dwe)ling->house, it may be remarked, 
that, although a house being situate in the middle 
of a regular front is, in some points of view, th^ 
most pleasing way, and in many situations per- 
haps the best, yet, unless the ground and other 
circumstances in every respect favor suclx a dis- 
position, it should not invariably be adhered to ; 
for it may often happen, that a much better situ- 
ation for the dwelling-house may be obtained at 
a little distance from the offices, a pleasing uni- 
formity be observed in them at the same time, 
and the house be more healthy and agreeable. 
In some cases, and for some kinds of farms, it 
may be particularly necessary to have the house 
so placecl, in respect to the offices and farm-yard, 
as to admit of their being constantly inspected, 
and the labor that is to be performed in them at- 
tended to and overlooked. 

* The requisites of a farmstead,* says Mr. Mar- 
shall, ‘ are as various as the intentions of farms. 
A sheep-farm, a grazing-farm, a hay-farm, a 
dairy-farm, and one under mixed cultivation, 
may require different situations, and different ar- 
rangements of yards and buildings. On a farm 
of die last species, which may be considered as 
the ordinary farm of this kingdom, the princi- 
pal requisites are shelter, water, an area or site 
sufficiently flat for yards and buildings ; with mea- 
dow land below it, to receive the washings of 
the yards; as well as sound pasture grounds 
above it for a grass-yard and paddocks; with 
private roads nearly on a level to the principal 
arable lands; and with suitable outlets to the 
nearest or best markets.* 

For a mixed husbandry farm, the particulars, 
to be arranged, according to Marshall, are thus 
enumerated ; 1. A suit of buildings, adapted to 
the intended plan of management ; — as a dwell- 
ing-house, barns, stables, cattle-sheds, cart-shed. 
2. A spacious yard, common to the buildings, 
and containing a receptacle of stall-manure, 
whether arising from stables, cattlc-^eds, hog- 
styes, or other buildings ; together with separate 
folds, or straw-yards, furnished with appropriate 
sheds, for particular stock, in places where such 
are required. 3. A reservoir, or catchpool, situ- 
ated on the lower side of the buildings and 
yards, to receive their wajshings, and collect them 
in a body for the purpose of irrigating the lands 
below them. 4. A corn yard, conveni(3nt to the 
barns; and a hay-yard contiguous to the cow or 
fatting-sheds. 5. A garden and iruii ground 
near the house. 6. A spacious grass-yard or 
green, embracing the whole or principal part of 
the conveniences; as an occasional receptacle 
for .stock of eveiy kind ; as a common pasture 
for swine, and a range tor poultry ; as a security 
to the fields from stock straying out of the innw 
yards; and as an ante-field or lobby, out of which 
the home grounds and driftways may he conve- 
niently entered. ‘ An accurate delineation of the 
site which is fixed on, requires,* h( observes, ‘to 
be drawn out on a sc^e; the plannist studying 
the subject, alternately, upon the paper, and on 
the ground to he laidf out; continuing to sketch 
and corr^t his plan, until lie has not a doubt left 
on.his mind ; and tlien to mark out the whole 
iipoiv ground, in a conspicuous and perma- 
nent fSAnner, before the foundation of any par- 
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ticular building be attempted to be laid. It may/ 
he adds, ‘ be conceived by a person who has not 
turned his attention to this subject, that there 
must be some simple, obvious, and fixed plan to 
proceed upon. But seeing the endless variety 
in the mere dwelling-places of men, it is not to 
be wondered at if a still greater variety of plans 
should take place where so many appurtenances 
are required; and these on sites so infinitely va- 
rious ; nor ,tliat men’s opinions and practices 
should differ so much on the subject, that on a 
given site, no two practical men, it is more than 
probable, would make the same arrangement.' 

‘ There are, however,* he says, ‘ certain principles 
which no .artist ought, to lose sight of in laying 
out such buildings and convenienccvS. The barns, 
the stables, and the granary, should be under the 
eye, — should be readily seen from the dwelliiig- 
bouse. The prevailing idea, at present, i.s, that 
the several buildings ought to form a regular 
figure, and enclose an area or farm-yard, either 
as a fold for loose cattle, or, where the stalling of 
cattle is practised, as a receptacle for dung, and 
the most prevailing figure is the square. But 
tliis form is, he thinks, more defective than the 
oval or circle, the angles being too sharp, and 
the corners too deep. Besides, the roadway, ne- 
cessary to he carried round a farm-yard in order 
to have a free and easy passage between the dif- | 
ferent buildings, is inconveniently lengthened or 
made at greater expense. The view of the whole | 
yard and buildings from the house, on one side ^ 
of it, is likewise more confined.* He on the 
whole prefers the complete octagon, the dwelling- ^ 
house a being on one side, and the entrance gate- ? 
way and granary opposite ; the remaining six 
sides being occupied by stables and cattle-sheds, 
and other out-buildings, r, a barn and threshing 
machine, y, with abroad-way, dipping gently from 
the buildings, and surrounding a wide shallow 
dung-basin, A, which occupy the rest of the area 
of the yard. Externally is a basin for the 
drainings of the yard, i; and grass enclosures for 
calves, poultry, fruit trees, and rick-yard. 



The following plan of the arrangement of ft 
small farm-house and offices, which he considers 
very convenient, is given by Button. At the 
north-west corner is the barn (1), with a water 
threshing-mill ; a straw-house (2), being a con^ 
tinuation of the bam above, for holding a quaiF 
tity of straw after it is threshed, or hay, 
may be at hand to give to the cattle in the 
feeding-house below. The upper part cf this 
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straw-house may consist of pillars to support the 
roof, with about eight feet space between them, 
whereby a good deal of building will be saved. 

1 In the floor should be hatches, at convenient dis- 
1 tances, to put down the straw to the cattle below. 
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i court for the dung-hill (3) has a door to it 
rom the feeding-house, and a large entry at the 
)ther end to admit carts to take away the dung : 
>n the outside of this should be a urine-pit, in 
he most convenient place, according to the form 
>f the ground; a cow-house (4) has a door also 

the dung-court; and a calf-pen (5) with a 
ail across to keep in the calves, even though the 
loors are all open, adjoins ; there is a stable, 
vith a harness-room, and a place for keeping 
lorn ((5); a root-house (7), over which, or over 
5 barn, may be a granary; a shed for carts (8) ; 
i place for keeping large implements, as ploughs 
ind harrows (9); for keeping smaller imple- 
nents, as spades, shovels, rakes, forks, &c., and 
br laying by old iroii and many other useful 
hings*^tliat might otherwise be lost or thrown 
Lway (10^; a pond for washing the horses’ feet 

11) ; which slopes down from each extremity 
owards the middle, where it is deepest, that tlie 
torses may easily go in at one end, and come 
mt at the other, with a rail at each end, to prevent 
heir going in during frost, or when not wanted 

go ; a pump, with a trough for the horses or 
attle to drink in, especially while other water is 
Tozen, or when the water in the pond is dirty 

12) ; but, if it can be contrived so that the water 
vhich drives the mill may run through this pond, 
t will be preferable as being at all times clean 
ind wholesome. One advantage of this arrange- 
nent, as Beatson remarks, is, that the fodder con- 
(umed upon the farm goes progressively forward 
rom the Darn-yard through the cattle-houses to the 
lung-hill, without the unnecessary labor generally 
)ccasioned by carrying it backwi; . ds and forwards, 
['or it comes from the barn-y 4 *rd into the barn, 
vhere it is threshed ; it is then put in the straw- 
muse, and given to the cattle immediately 
)elow; and after passing through them, it is 
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thrown into the dung-court. rick of straw, or 
hay, built behind the stable or cow-house, or in a 
fhed contiguous to either, with proper conveni- 
ences, will have the same progressive course to 
the dung-hill; for, it will be observed, the com- 
munication from these is equally easy from 
without or within ; the rail across the calf-pen 
being intended chiefly to keep in the calves, 
while the doors on each side are open when con- 
veying the dung that way from the stable to the 
dung-hill. 

The ground floor of the dwelling-house to this 
farmery (13), has a dairy, pantry, and various 
conveniences belli nd for keeping swane, poultry, 
coals, &c. The stair to the upper chambers 
rises from either side to the same landing-place; 
from whence are a few steps up to the chamber- 
floor. 

The following diagrams represent the elevation, 
and two ground plans, of a farm-house on a large 
scale, and which might be extended to any size. 
The ground plan, fig. 2, is divided into the 
principal entry; b, the parlour; c, the family 
bed-room; d, tlie kitelien; e, the dairy; the 
pantry and cellar ; the tliree latter being at- 
tached to the back part of the house by a con- 
tinuation of the same roof downwards. By 
permitting the ceilings to be seven and a half or 
eight feet in lu'igbt, some small bed rooms may 
be provided above them, having a few steps down 
from tlui floor of the front rooms, or a few step# 
I p from the first landing place. 


Fig. 1. 



The earl of Winchelse^ at Burleigh, has a 
farm-house erected nearly in this way ; but in it 
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the back door of the kitchen enters into a brew- 
house and wash-house ; the fire place and copper 
being behind the kitchen vent. Heyond this 
brew-house is a place for holding fire-wood, &c*; 
ii: the back walls of which are openings to feed 
the swine at. In the kitchen is an oven; and 
below tile grate an excellent contrivance for 
baking occa.sionally, but chiefly employed for 
tile purpose of keeping the servants’ meat warm . 
It consists of a plate of cast iron, with a door 
similar to that of an oven. The up-slairs part is 
divided in the front into two good rooms, and 
into two small ones on the back part, but may be 
easily subdivided where necessary. 

Fig. 3 exhibits another mode of dividing the 
ground floor, in which « is the parlour; 6, the 
kitchen ; c, the closet ; d, the dairy ; c, the pan- 
try;y*, the coal-house; g, the poultry-house; A, 
the pig-sty, which has an opening into the 
kitchen; i, the back entry. The chamber-floor 
may be divided likewise, where it is requisite, 
into two good bed-rooms, and a light closet ca- 
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pable of holding a bed, or in any other way 
that may be thought more convenient. 


Fig. 3. 



3. On keeping Farming Accounts . — Sir John 
Sinclair strongly recommends accuracy to the 
gentleman farmer, as well as to the tenant, and 
furnishes the following inotlels, chiefly adapted 
to the former, in his Code of Agriculture, 1820. 

ONs, from 


State of Wratlier. 
llaro. Thcr. | Wind. Rain. 


Monday. 


Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Sunday. 


Weekly Sr.nK of I.abor, from to 


Names of Mon and Hones. 

Mon. 

Tucs. 

Wed. 

rimr. 

Frid. 


No. of Days. 

Kate per Day. 

Total. 

Daily Laborers . . . 









£ 

s. 

d. 

Farm Servants . . . 












Horses 












Task Work 












Work by Tradesmen . 1 



1 

1 
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Cash Account. 
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Or, Cash received. 

Cash paid Gr. | 

When Ofwhom 

received, received. „ceived. 

When paid. 

To whom 
paid. 

On what 
account paid. 

Amount. 

£ 

Total 1 

received. | 

s. 

d. 







£ 

8. 

<L 

Articles from the Farm consumed (Amount of)’ 

When. 

By whom. 

What 

Articles. 








'fotal pai( 

1 -- - 





Management or Arable Land. 





Preparing. 


Ploii^diin^^ Harrowimr, Rolling. 

Manure. 

, Sowing Seed. 

When 

begun. 



Amount. 

Amount 

Amount. 

& 


ci 


Management of Pasture Land. 


How many Head of Cattle fed. 


Produce of Hay, &c. 


Amount. 

l\ 


, jPo«tedto 

When Amoant paid., How many lioadi,| Amount. Folio, 
begun. at per Load. 


£ I t. I d 


FT 


£ I Id 
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Management of Woodland. 


Quantity of Bark. Underwood. 

I-. 

Timber Sold. 

1- 
' 2 

Coat 1 

Amount, Amount ciitbng *.^3 

S.I down! 1 

i*. d. d. 

Amount. 

Sort. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Amount 

■3^ 

i'S 

1 

ij 

£. 

8% 

d. 




£, 

s. 

1 

d. 


1 


Account of Crops. 


Sort. Threshed. Bought. Sold. 


2 00 


4 , — 
2 « 


£.s.d, O»0Q ^ f 


I Wheat 
I Barley 
[Oats 


£.s.d. 


Sown. 

Quarters. 

Bushels. 

£.s.d. 


[Consumed.! iimd. " ’'’"" I 


|<5*M !£-e-rf- I CC jCiSi ;^SC [ ■ 


|Hay . 

I Potatoes. 


Da TRY Accoont of Mti.k, Butter, Cheese. 


Milked 
Made into y 
B utter and > 
Cheese . j 
Consumed 


Sund ay. Mon. Tue Wed. 1 Thn Friday^ Sat. [Total price. Amount. 
Q^« Pta.lQt8.1Pt«.l<it8. Pts.jQts. PtT.jgta. Pta |Qt8.|Pta Qte.JPtli; d. £• 


. . lbs. lbs. Iba. lbs. lbs. ibs. lbs. 

1.^ Sold . . 

|pQ Consumed 

Made . . 

[Sold . . 

|Consumed 
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Stock Account 


Increase and Decrease of Live Stock. 


Description. 


Kams 
Ewes 
Wethers 
R. Lamb.s 
E. Lambs 


Spaniard 

Spaniards! 
Ditto 


No. 


Increase by 


Pur- 

chase. 


Bulls 

Cows 

Oxen 

Heifers 

B. (Olives 

C. Calves 


Boars 
Sows . 
Barrows 
Pigs . 


2 ! Horses 
Mares 
[Colts 


Decrease by i 


Turkies 

Poults 

Fowls 

Chickens 

I Gee.se 

Goslints 

Ducks 

Ducklings 

Pigeons 

Pggs . 


What part of the Farm occupied by the Cattle. 


Date 
when 
sent in, 


'avs'^Ir books of a common farmer,’ 

l«'wrfor arlP?'"®“^. Mcll ; a 

and a stock book *fm' tradesmen; 

-trrAr’ 


When 

taken 

out. 


Number and 
Description 
of Cattle, 


No. 

of 

add 


Nature of 
the Crop 
in the 
Field, 


paid for on nnWf u- . 
farming may lie ^’nce a year, 

fccuracy an! safetv^”***,”" ‘*'® fireatest 

“eans of the abovo k 1° matters, by 

memorandum bonh pocket 

the jobs, &c. 

hereafter described^ “* '* 

'nore, even from a never require 

whom the nine £ * bjiiliff to many 

PUMlej-tosome weT K'''®" onl> 

the greatest errom and ® known them lead to 
or mod^ nf ^ '""fimion. No form of 

fanner to know whetbn'’®?®^"'^’ *"*‘’>0 « 

’’''^f«,jOnakingstSk.'^® losing or gaining, 

may be made^Mcflii^'^' i'®'“lon recommends, 

^epartmentof agricu’ltul^®j''^‘“®‘®’ 

J^jtnagoment, thoiuyb 

a number of necessary for bailiffs, 

** iniprovements. it / employed 

s a folio volume, ruled so 


as m th 'olumns titled, 

or ^ T«^>mcn annexed. In this the bailiff 

tbcTm^ anti 

tlie time m days, or proportions of a day, which 

eac* person under his ‘care has been « work 

and the particular work he or she has been en- 

or^iT* the bailiff 

or m^ter sums un the time from the preceding 

S^irday or Monday, to the Friday or Saturday 
mclustve; the sum due or to be advanced to 
^ch man is put in one column, and when the 
man receives it he writes the word received in 
e column before it, and signs his name as a 
iwcipt m the succeeding column. The Time 
Uook, therefore, will show what every man has ' 
been enraged in during every hour in the year 
tor which he has been paid, and it will- also con- 
tam receipts for evciy sum, however trifling. 

hhlf I’r ^®" P*''* fOT roral 

labor. Ill short, it would he difficult to contrive 
a oook more satisfactory for both maiiter and 
seivant thim the Time Book, as it prevents, as far 

ritherv* K® ‘^?"®’ deceiving 

amhcnH "®r “"‘Ploy^i and remains an 

aiithenlic indisputable record of work done, and 

nLr?r^f®^ ^u'' I^'** ‘he whole 

period of the bailiflTs services.* 



Time-Book. 1824, Sept. 8th to 15th» Time, Expense, and Occupation of hired Servants and Laborers employed at ■ ^ under the Bailiff A. D. 
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Farmer (Hugh), a leamad dissenting minister, 
born at Shrewsbury in 1714. He was descended 
from a respectable family in North Wales ; and, 
after receiving the first part of his education at a 
school in Llangerin, was for some time under^he 
tutorage of Dr. Charles Owen. When alSout 
sixteen years of age, he was sent to prosecute his 
studies under the celebrated Dr. Doddridge, at 
Northampton. Mr. Farmer first became chaplain 
in the family of William Coward, Esq. of Wab 
thamstow in Essex, and minister to a dissenting 
congregation in that village. He next resided 
with \V illiam Snell, Esq., a respectable dissenter 
of the neighbourhood ; and in his family Mr. 
Farmer lived for thirty years, still continuing his 
connexion with the congregation at W althamstow. 
Upon the day of thanksgiving appointed for the 
suppression of the rebellion, in 1745, he delivered 
a very appo.site sermon, which he was induced 
to publish the following year. His next publi- 
cation was entitled An Enquiry into the Nature 
and Design ol our l.ord’s Temptation in the 
Wilderness, 8vo. In this work Mr. Farmer 
labors to demonstrate tliat the whole of the 
temptations were transacted in vision, and that 
they were particularly intended to point out to 
Jesus the difficulties and duties of his subsequent 
ministry. Whatever singularity of opinion ap- 
peared in this work, the originality of thought 
and profound erudition with which it was sup- 
ported, gained it a rapid and extensive circula- 
tion, and called forth the abilities of those who 
were of a dilferent opinion. It is generally 
thought, however, that of all Mr. Farmer’s lite- 
rary productions, his Dissertation on Miracles, 
designed to show that tht.*y are arguments of a 
divine interposition, and absolute proofs of the 
mission and doctrine of a prophet, published i 
1771, is the most masterly. Notwithstanding th 
many able treatises upon that subject, which hav 
appeared, some have considered this work ii 
many respects as without a rival. His next pub 
lication was An Essay on the Demoniacs ot ih< 
New Testament, which he maintains to havi 
been only natural diseases. This work seems h 
be a completion of what the author had designee 
in his Dissertation on Miracles. Mr. Farmer wai 
for several years the sole pastor of the congrega 
tion at Walthamstow, but in 1761 an able col 
leaj^ie was appointed him, in conseouence ol 
which he became tlie afternoon preacher to the 
congregation of Salter’s Hall, London, and, in a 
short time after, the Tuesday lecturer at the same 
place. As he advanced in years, he resigned his 
ministerial employments, much to the regret ot 
the people under his charge. His last perform- 
ance was entitled The General Prevalence of the 
Wjrship of Human Spirits in the Ancient 
Heathen Nations Asserted and Proved ; which 
was attacked by Mr. Fell, in an acute mm 
learned treatise in 1785. In the same year Mr* 
Farmer was afflicted with a disease in his eyjjs, 
which almost deprived him of sight. ^ jjg 

time, however, his infirmities increased, a®" ” 
died at Walthamstow in 1787, in the seventy- 
third year of his age. In his last will his exe- 
cutors were directed to buwi all his manusenp y 
but some of his letters and fragments of a 
sertation on the Story of Balaam, were publis 
in 1804 with his life prefixed. 
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Farmer (Richard), an English divine and an- 
tiquary, born at Leicester in 17S5. His father 
was a hosier in that town, and, after receiving 
the rudiments of his education there, he became 
a student at Cambridge, and pensioner of Ema- 
nuel College. Here his diligence and success in 
obtaining a knowledge of books, as well as the 
quickness of his memory, were early observed ; 
and he was made B.A. in 1757, and M.A. in 
17G0, in which year also he was appointed 
classical tutor. After officiating some time as a 
curate, he, in 1767, took the degree of B. 1). and 
became one of the preachers at Whitehall. 
While Mr. Fanner paid considerable attention to 
Grecian and Roman authors, he also applied 
himself particularly to old English literature; and 
An Essay on the Learning of Shakspearo, pub- 
lished in 1766, contributed principally to his 
literary fame. Of this performance, which was 
much admired for the sprightliness of its compo- 
sition, three editions wore sold in a very short 
time. Mr. Fanner was now noticed and pa- 
tronised in his profession: by the influence of 
bishop Hurd, he was promoted to the chancellor- 
ship ;ind a prebend in the cathedral of Litchfield ; 
and in 1775 w^as chosen master of Emanuel 
(’ollego, and took his degree of D. 1). Not long 
after, he was appointed principal librarian to the 
university, and served in turn the office of vice- 
chancellor. Lord North, at that time prime- 
minister, made him prebendary of Canterbury, 
and Mr. Pitt repeatedly offered him a bishopric; 
but the constraints and solemnity of the episco- 
pal character did not suit his natural disposition, 
and he not only declined accepting a bishopric, 
but resigned his office as prebendary for a rcsi- 
detitaryship of St. Paul’s. By this it was neces- 
sary he should reside three months annually in 
l^ndon, and these he spent in the company of 
literary characters with pleasure and advaiitaue. 
He was particularly inslTuinental in amending the 
police of Cambridge, with regaril to the paving 
and lighting the streets. He liad collected ample 
materials for a history of the town and anti- 
quities of Leicester, which he intended to pub- 
lish by subscription, but relinquished the design ; 
and Mr. Nichols being engaged in writing a his- 
tory of that county, the doctor gave what he hatl 
collected, with the plates, to him. Dr. Farmer 
died at Emanuel College, in 1797, in the sixty- 
second year of his age. His collection of scarce 
and curious books, which was very extensive, 
was disposed of a short lime after his death. 

kAllMlNGTON, a large, pleasant, and 
^althy towi> in Hartford county, Connecticut, 
dne river meanders delightfully through charm- 
ing intervales, which beautify and enrich this 
town. The houses, in the compact part of the 
town, stand chiefly on the street f^at runs north 
aiia south along the gentle dt^cl vity of a hill 
which ascends east of the vallies. About the 
centre of the street there is a large and handsome 
congregational church. This tow n was settled as 
early 1645, and its boundaries w ere then very 

X ensive. Several towns have been since taken 
for? miles south-west of llart- 

FARN Islands, two groups of little islands 
n rocks, seventeen in number, opposite to Bam- 
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borough castle in Northumberland. At low 
water the points of several others are visible be- 
sides the seventeen just mentioned. The nearest 
i.sland to the shore is called the House Island, 
and lies exactly one mile and sixty-eight chains 
from the coast. The most distant is about seven 
or eight miles. TKeir produce is kelp, feathers, 
and a few seals, which the tenants watch and 
shoot for the sake of the oil and .skins. Some of 
them yield a little grass that serves to feed a cow 
or two ; which the people transport over in their 
little boat.s. 

EARN ABIE, or Farnaby (Thomas), an emi- 
nent grammarian, son of a Loudon carpenter, 
was born in 1575. While at Oxford, being en- 
ticed to abandon his religion, he went to Spain, 
and was there educated in a college belonging to 
the Jesuits. Being weary of their severe disci- 
pline, he went with Sir John Hawkins and Sir 
rrancis Drake in their la.st voyage in 1595. He 
was afterwards a soldier in the Low C’oiintries : 
but being reduced to great want, relumed to 
England, where after wandering about for some 
time, under the name of Thomas Bainrafe (the 
anagram of his name), he settled at Mattock in 
Somersetshire, and taught gmmmar with reputa- 
tion. He removed to Ixmdon, and opened a 
school. While here he was made M. A. at Cam- 
bridge, and incorjxirated into the university of 
Oxford. Thence he removed, in 1636, to Sevoii- 
Oaks in Kent; and raised a respectable school. 
Upon the breaking out of the civil war, in 1641, 
he was cast into prison. It was debated, in the 
house of commons, w hether he should be sent 
to America; but, this motion being rejected, he 
was removed to Ely-house in Holboni, where 
he died, June 12th, 1647. Many writers have 
spoken w ith great approbation of his laboft. M. 
Bavle says, ‘ his notes upon most of the ancient 
Latin poets have been of very great use to young 
beginners ; being sliort, learned, and designed 
chiefly to clear up the text.’ 

FAMINES E, the name of a distinguished fa- 
mily in Italy, of which the most remarkable were, 
1. Fetcr Louis Farnese, the son of Alexander, 
afterwards pope Fa\il III. llew^as created duke 
of Parma and Placentia in 1545, but, becoming 
universally hated for his tyranny and debauchery, 
fell by the hands of an assassin in 1547. 2. His 

eldest son, Alexander, born 1520, was raised by 
Clement VI 1. to the see of Parma, and created 
a cardinal by bis grandfather, Paul III. He was 
also dean of the Sacred College, and distinguished 
both by his learning and virtues. He was re- 
peatedly employed a.s nuncio to the courts of 
Vienna and Paris, and died at Rome in 1589. 
3. Alexander, third duke of Parma, w^as a nephew 
of his, and distinguished as a military comman- 
der under Philip 11. of Spain. He succeeded 
Don John of Austria in the government of the 
Low Countries in 1578; and was desired to 
have commanded the Spanish army which em- 
barked with the Armada for the conquest of 
England. He died in 1592 at Arras, aged forty- 
six. 

FARNHAM, or Fernham, a market town of 
Surry, thirty-eight miles from London, and 
twelve w'cst from Guildford. It is a populous 
place, situated on the Wey, and supposed to 
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hav« its name from the fern which abounded 
here. It was given by Ethelbald, king of the 
West Saxons, to the see of Winchester; the 
bishops of which have generally resided in the 
castle here, in summer, since the reign of king 
Stephen, whose brother, tlie then bishop, first 
built it. It was a magnificent structure, with 
deep moats, strong walls, towers, and a fine park ; 
but it is much decayed. Adjoining the park is 
Jay’s tower, the ascent to which is by sixty-lhrce 
stone steps. This was partly beaten down by 
Cromwclrs cannon. It now contains about 
forty-eight rods of land on its top, which is con- 
verted into a kitchen garden. This spot was 
annually visited by their late majesties durin 
the life of the late bishop Thomas. The town, 
which has many liandsome houses, and well 
paved streets, is governed by twelve masters, of 
whom two are bailifts, chosen annually. They 
have the profits of the fairs and markets, and tlie 
assize of bread and beer ; and hold a court every 
three weeks, which has power of trying and de- 
termining all actions under 40s. From Michael- 
mas to Christmas there is a good market for oats; 
and a considerable wheat market between All 
Saint’s day and Mi<l.suinmer ; hut it is diminished 
since the peo|)le about (.’hichesfer and Southamp- 
ton have so largely coininunicated with London 
by sea. This loss, however, is amply made; up 
by the vast growth of hops, of winch there are 
700 or 800 aen's of plantations about this town, 
said to excel the Kentish grounds both in <piau- 
tity and (piality. This Unvn sent members to 
parliament in the reign of Edward II. but never 
since. The market is on Thursday ; fairs on 
Holy Thursday, June 24th, and Nov. 2nd. There 
is also a market for Welsh hose. • 

FMiNOVIUS (Stanislaus), a dissenter from 
the other IJpitarians in 1508, who was followed 
by several persons eminemt for their learning, 
lie was induced by (Tonesius to prefer the Arian 
system to that of the Sociiiians, and cons<.*quently 
asserted, tliat Christ had been produced out of 
nothing by the Supreme Ileing before the crea- 
tion. He warned his disciples against paying 
religious worship to the Divine Spirit. Hi: di* (i 
in 1015. 

FAIH), an island of Sweden, to the nQrth -east 
of Gothland, in the Baltic. It is about thirty 
miles in circumference; and has a chief town of 
the same name on the east coast. Ix)ng. Jy® 
32' 5b" E., lat. 57^ 50' N. 

Faro, a sea-port and bish.)])'^- •^eo of I’^ rtugal, 
in Algarve, near Cape Santa Maria, it stands 
in a fertile plain; is fortified, and tolerably vcU 
built. Population 700t). The harbour is almost 
blocked up, but the roadstead has good anchor- 
age ; and a considf?rabIe export trade is carried 
on with England and other countries in sujnach, 
wine, and cork. There are packet boats between 
this place and Gibraltar. It suffered severely 
from the earthquake of 1755 ; aiid is eighteen 
miles south-west of Tavira, and 130 south-east 
of Lisbon. 

Fai^ of Mfs^ina, a strait of the Mediterra- 
nean, between Sicily and (’alabria, about seven 
miles across; so named from Cape Faro; re- 
markable for its tide ebbing and flowing with 
great rapidity every six hours. In this strait 


the French obtained a naval victory over the 
Spaniards in 1675. 

FAROE Islands. See Ferroe Isles. 

FAllON, a mountain of France, in the de- 
partment of \hir, near Toulon, with a fort and 
redoubt on its top, which is 1718 feet above tll€ 
sea level, and almost inaccessible, being nearly 
perpendicular, 'fho British troons, under lord 
Mulgrave, were in possession of the fort, on the 
30th September, 1793, when the French, by a 
very daring manoeuvre, seized the redoubt, but 
wt^re driven from it on the 1st October, by the 
combined forces, with the loss of 2000 men. 

FARQUIIAH (George), an ingenious poet 
and dramatic writer, the son of an Irish clergy- 
man, was born at Londonderry in 1678. He 
w'as .sent to Trinity College, Dublin ; but bis 
volatile ilisposition .soon led him to the .stage ; 
where, having dangerously w'ountled a brother 
actor in a tragic .scene, by forgetting to change 
his .sword for a foil, it aflccted him so much 
that he left the Dublin theatre and went to Lon- 
don. Here, by the interest of the earl of Orrery, 
be procured a lieutenant’s commission ; which 
lie* held several years, and gave many proofs both 
of courage and eonduet. fn 1698 he wrote liis 
first comedy, called Lnieand a Bottle; which, 
for its sprightly dialogue and busy scenes, wjis 
well received. In 1700, the jubilee year at 
Home, he brought out bis Constant Couple, ora 
’flip to the Jubilee: and .suite<l Mr. Wilkes’s 
talents so well, in the character of Sir Henry 
Wildair, that the player gained almost as much 
reputation as the poet. This induced him to 
continue it in another comedy called Sir Harry 
Wildair, or The Sequel of the Trip to the Jubi- 
lee; in which Mrs. Oldfield acquired great ap- 
plause. In 1703 appeared The Inconstant, or 
The Way to Win him; in 1704 a farce called 
The Stage-coach; in 1705 The Twin Rivals; 
and in 1706 The Recruiting Oflicer, founded 
on his own (jbservations while on a recruiting 
party at Shrewsbury. His la.st comedy was The 
Beaux Stratagem, of which he did not live to 
enjoy the full success. Mr. Farejuhar uiarriecl in 
1703. Before this time his manner of life had 
been dissipated ; and the lady, who became his 
wife, having fallen violently in love wath him, 
contrived to circulate a rcj)ort that she was pos- 
se.ssed of a large fortune. Interest and vanity, 
therefore, got the better of Faiquhar’s passion 
for liberty, and the lady and he were united in 
die hymeneal band. To his honor, however, it 
is recorded, that though he soon found himself 
deceived, he was not known to upbraid his wife 
with it ; but became a most indulgent husband. 
Mrs. Farquhar, however, did not long enjoy tlie 
happine ss she had thus purcha.sed by this strata- 
gem. The involvement of her husband, and the 
treachery of a court patron who persuaded him 
to sell his commission, brought on a decline, 
which at length carried him off in 1707, in the 
twenty-ninth year of bis age. His plays still con- 
tinue to be represented to full houses. 

FARR (Samuel), .M. D., was a native of 
Taunton, Somersetshire, and born in 1741. 
was educated at Warrington grammar-school, 
and the universities of Fxiinburgh and J^eyden. 
lie afierwards established himself in his native 
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town, and was the author of several medical 
tracts of merit, as An Inquiry into the propriety 
of Phlebotomy in cases of Consumption, 8vo. ; 
An Essay on Acids; The History of Epidemics, 
translated from the Greek of Hippocrates, 4to. ; 
The Elements of Medical Jurisprudence, 8vo. ; 
and Aphorismi de Marasmo, ex summis Medicis 
collecti, 12mo. He died in 179.5. 

EARRA'GO, n. s. } Lat. A mass formed 

Farra'gikous, adj . S confusedly of several in- 
gredients ; a medley formed of different materials. 

Being a confusion of knaves and fools, and a farra- 
ginous concurrence of all conditions, tempers, sexes, 
and ages, it is but natural if their determinations 
be inuustrous, and many ways inconsistent with truth. 

Browne*8 Vulgar Errovru 

When we sleep, the faculty of volition ceases to 
act, and in consequence the uncctnpared trains of ideas 
become incongruous, and form the farrago of our 
dreamt ; in which we never experience any ‘^^urprise, 
or sense of novelty. Darwin, 

FARRANT (Uiclpird), an English musical 
composer of eminence, held situations in the 
Chapel Royal and .St. George’s chapel at Wind- 
sor, from 1504 to 1.580, and was remarkable for 
the devout and solemn style of his church music, 
much of which is fourul in the collections of 
boyce an<l Biirnanl. His full anthem, ‘ Lord, 
for thy tender mercy's sake,’ is still in use. 

FAICUI EU, n. s. &. u. n. i Fr. fvrrier ; Ital. 

Fa r'k I KRY . S fi rraro ; I «it. fvrra- 

rius, of fcrnff/ij iron. A shoer of hoi*ses ; a horse- 
doctor: to farrier is to practice either or both of 
those callings : farriery is the art or calling thus 
practised. Which see below. 


But tho utmost ex.*ictQcss in those particulars bc< 
longs to farriers, saddlers, smiths, and other trades- 
men. Dighy. 

There are many pretenders to the art of farriering 
and cowlecching, yet many of them are very ignorant. 

3fortimer, 

If you arc a piece of a farrier^ as every groom 
ought to he, get sack, or strong-beer, to rub your horses. 

SwifU, 

Most satirists arc indeed a public scourge 
fheir mildest physic is ik furrier* s purge ; 
fheir acrid temper turns, as so<»n ns stirred. 

The milk of their good purpose ail to curd. 


Cowper. 

I arrier, Military, is a man appointed 
lo the duty of farriery in a troop or horse, 
lese troop faitiers are under the immediate 
superintenaence of a veterinary surgiM>n, to 
^ om they must apply whenever a horse is ill 
f'r lame, that he may report the same to the 
0 icer commanding the troop. When the far- 
ntr goes round, after riding out, or exercise on 
orseback, he must carry his hammer, pincers, 
* t nails, to fasten any .sIkuj that may be 

lirnf’ 1 hornet at out-quarter fall par- 

thiv ^ c«nti*act an obstinate lameness, 

case must be reported to the head-quarters 

must and the veterinary surgeon 

to exomL tlistance will permit, be sent 

to make J'orse. No farrier must presume 

cation tn^dicine, or any external appli- 

hiia bv th#.^v V to, the receipt given 

throuir}[ ^^terinary surgeon. If any farrier, 

horse belnrf**^ ^***^^*® inattention, lames a 
owe belonging to another troop, he ^ght to be 


at all the expense in curing the horse so lamed. 
Farriers are in every respect liable to be tried 
according to the Articles of War. 

Farriery. The treatment of the diseases 
of horses we refer to the article Veterinary 
Art, fully feeling the propriety of seeking that 
superior professional treatment for horses of 
value which the English gentleman no longer 
expects to find either with his groom or his black- 
smith. But farriery (Lal.^erroritts, from ferrunif 
iron) may with strict propriety describe a very 
useful and important employment of die latter, 
i.e. the shoeing of horses : we therefore propose 
to ofler our observations on that art in this place. 

Shoeing is a method of preserving the feet of 
horses. Some other auxiliary methods may fipst 
be noticed. For in.stance, when young horses 
are first taken from the field, their hoofs are ob- 
served lo be cool, sound, and tough : but they 
are no sooner introduced into the stable, than 
their hoofs are greased or oiled two or three 
times a week : and if they are kept much in the 
house standing upon hot dry litter, without being 
frequently led abroad, and without having an 
opportunity of getting their hoofs cooled and 
moistened in wet ground, their hoofs grow so 
brittle, dry, and hard, that pieces frequently break 
off, like chips from a hard stone; and, when 
driving the nails in shoeing, pieces will split off, 
even although the nails are made very fine and 
thin. If these same horses with brittle shattered 
hoofs are turned out to graze in the fields, their 
hoofs in time will become as sound, tough, and 
good, as they w’ere at first. 

hlr. Clarke •of Edinburgh ^ascribes this change 
lo the wet and moisture which the hoofs are ex- 
posed to in the fields, of which w’ater is the 
principal ingredient; and it is a certain fact, of 
which %ve have daily proofs, that, when all other 
means fail, horses, turned out to grass, will re- 
cover their decayed brittle hoofs. It is known, 
he observes, that the hoofs of horses are porous ; 
and that in.scnsible pei’sniration is carried on 
through these pores, iu the same manner, and 
accordifig lo the same laws as take place in other 
parts of the body. Now every body knows, that 
greasy or oily medicines applied to the skin of 
the liuman body prevent perspination, which is 
frequently attended with the worst consequences. 
The same reasoning will hold with respect to the 
hoofs of horses ; for greasy applications close the 
pores of the hoof, by being absorbed into its 
inner substance. Hence the natural moisture, 
which should nourish the hoof, is prevented from 
arriving at its surface ; which, on that account, 
becomes as it were dead, and consequently dry, 
brittle, and hard. Tlie original practice of 
greasing horses’ hoofs has probably taken its rise 
from observing, that grease or oil softens dead 
substances, such as leather, &c. But this will 
by no means apply to the hoofs of horses, ais 
there is a very great difference between the living 
and dead parts of animals; the former having 
juices, ike., necessary for their own nourishment 
and support, whilst the latter require such ap- 
plications as will preserve them only from de^ 
c yini and rotting. 

Another practice, equally pernicious, is the 
slufling up (as it is called) horses’ hoofs with hot 
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resinous and CTeasy mixtures, under the notion 
of cooling and softening tliem. Various are the 
prescriptions recommended for this purpose, 
many of which are of a quite opposite nature to 
the purpose intended. There is likewise a great 
impropriety in stuffing up the hoofs with rotten 
dung and stale urine ; this, it is true, is moisture ; 
but of the very worst kind, on account of the 
salts contained in the urine, which of itself greatly 
contributes towards hardening and drying their 
hoofs, in place of softening them; besides the 
other bad effects which may arisd to the frog, &c., 
from the rottenness of the dung. 

Without commenting upon the various com- 
positions or pompous prescriptions recommended 
in books, or those handed about as receipts for the 
softening and stuffing horses’ hoofs, we would 
recommend one which is more natural, and ought 
not to be despised for its simplicity. This is 
only to cool and moisten the lioofs with water 
morning and evening : and, to those who are fond 
of stuffing, we would prescribe bran and water, 
or clay, &c. made into the consistency of a poul- 
tice ; and in particular cases, where horses stand 
much in the stable, and tlie hoofs are disposed 
to be very hard, dry, and brittle, a poultice of 
this kind, or any other emollient composition in 
which water is a principal ingredient, may bt? 
applied all round the hoof ; or, in imitation of 
some dealers, to keep a puddle of water at the 
watering place, which will answer equally well, 
if not better. From this manner of treatment, 
the hoofs will be preserved in their natural state, 
and a free and equal perspiration kept up, by 
which the nourishment natural to the hoof wilf 
have free access to its surface ; as it is this only 
which causes that cohesion of the parts which 
constitutes a firm, sound, and tough hoof. 

Horses are shod with iron to defend and pre- 
serve their hoofs. As feet differ, so should shoes 
accordingly. * The only system of farriers,’ lord 
Pembroke observes, ‘ is to shoe in general with 
excessive heavy and clumsy ill-shaped shoes, and 
very many nails, to the total destniction of the 
foot. The cramj^s they annex, tend to destniy 
the bullet ; and the shoes made in the shape of 
a walnut shell prevent the horse’s walking up- a 
the firm basis which God has given him for that 
end, and thereby oblige him to stumble and fall. 
They totally pare away also and lay bare the 
inside of the animal's foot with their detestable 
butteries, and afterwards put on very long shoes, 
whereby the foot is hinder-d from having any 
pressure at all upon the heels; which pr»*.ssure 
might otherwise stil! perchance, notwithstanding 
their dreadful cutting, keep the heels properly 
open, and the feet in good order. The frog 
should never be cut out ; but as it will sometimes 
become ragged, it must ' c cleaned every now and 
then, and the ragged pieces pared oflf’ with a 
knife. Tn-one kind of foot indeed a considerable 
cutting away must be allowed of, but not of the 
frog ; we mean, that very high teet must be cut 
down to a proper height ; because, if they were 
not, the frog, though not cut, would still be so 
far above the ground as not to have any bearing 
upon it, wliereby the great tendon must inevi- 
tably be damaged, and consequently the horse 
would go lame. 


* The weight of shoes must greatly depend on 
the quality and hardness of the iron. If the 
iron be very good, it will not bend ; and in this 
case the shoes cannot possibly be made too light : 
care, however, must be taken, that they be ^ a 
thickness so as not to bend ; for bending would 
force out tlie nails, and ruin tlie hoof.' That part 
of the shoe which is next the horse’s heel, must 
be narrower than any other ; that stones may be 
thereby prevented from getting under it, and 
sticking there; which otherwise would be the 
case; because the iron, when it advances in- 
wardly beyond the bearing of the foot, forms a 
cavity, wherein stones being lodged would re- 
main, and, by pressing against the foot, lame the 
horse. The part of the shoe which the horse 
walks upon should be quite fiat, and the inside? 
of it likewise; only just space enough being left 
next the foot to put in a ])ieker (which ought to 
be used every time the horse comes into tho 
stable), and also to prevent the shoe’s pressing 
upon the sole. Foiir nails on each side hold 
bt'Uer than a greater number, and ke(?p the hoof 
in a far better slate. The toe of the horse must 
bo cut short, and nearly square (the angles only 
just rounded off); nor must any nails be driven 
there : this method prevents much stumbling, 
especially in descents ; and serves, by throwing 
nourishment on the heels, to strengihen them : 
on them the horse should in some measure walk, 
and the shoe be made of a proper length accord- 
ingly; by these means, narrow heels are pre- 
vented, and many other good eff(*cts produced. 
Many people drive a nail at the toe, but it is an 
absurd praeti(?e. Leaving room to drive one 
there causes the foot to be of an improper length ; 
and moreover, that part of the hoof is naturally 
so brittle, that even when it is kept v/cll greased, 
the nail there seldom slays in, but tears out and 
damages the hoof. 

‘ In wet, spongy, and soft ground, where thi 
foot sinks in, the jiressure upon the J^eels is ut' 
course greater than on hard ground; and so in- 
deed it should be upon all accounts. The hindc?r 
feet must be treated in the same manner a.'* the 
fore ones, and the shoes tlie same ; except in 
hilly aad slippery countries, they may not im- 
properly be turned u{) a little behind ; but turn- 
ing up tile fore shoes is of no service, and 
certain ruin to the fore legs, especially to thi* 
bullets. In descending hills, cramps are apt 
throw horses down, by stopping the fore 
out of their proper basis and natural beann?» 
when the hinder ones are rapidly pressed ; wliifh 
unavoidably nuirt be the case, and consequently 
cannot but push the horse upon his nose. 
them, on a plain surface, a horse’s foot is alv^’flyj 
thrown forwards on his toe, out of its piopt'f 
bearing, which is very liable to make the horse 
stumble. The notion of their utility in going np 
hills is a false one. In ascending, the toe is 
first part of the foot which hears on, and takes 
hold of the ground ; and whether the horse 
or carries, consequently the business is dm'e 
before the part where the cramps are comes « 
the ground . Ice nails are preferable to any 
to prevent slipping, as also to help horses up lu ; 
the most forward ones hiking hold of the 
early, considerably before the heels touch 
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ground. They must be so made^ as to be, when 
driven in, scarcely half an inch above the shoe, 
and also have four sides ending at the top in a 
point. They are of great service to prevent 
slipping on all kinds of places ; and by means 
of them a horse is not tlirown out of Ins proper 
basis. They must be made of very good iron ; 
if they are not, the heads of them will be per- 
petually breaking off. From the race horse to 
the cart horse, the same system of shoeing should 
be observed. The size, thickness, and weight of 
them only should differ. The shoe of a race 
horse must of course be lighter than that of a 
saddle horse ; that of a saddle horse lighter than 
that of a coach or bat horse ; and these last more 
so than a cart, waggon, or artillery horse. At pre- 
sent all shoes in general are too heavy ; if the 
iron is goofi, shoes need not he so thick as they 
arc now generally made. The utmost severity 
ought to be inflicted upon all those who clap 
shoes on hot. This unpardonable laziness of 
farriers, in making feet thus fit shoes instead 
of shoes fitting feet, dries up the hoof, and 
utterly destroys them. Frequent removals of 
shoes are detrimentaj, and tear the foot; but 
sometimes they are very necessary : this is an 
inconvenience to which half shoes are liable; for 
the end of the shoo, being very short, is apt to 
work soon into the fool, and consequently must 
then be moved.’ 

Tri a judicious treatise on this subject, by Mr. 
Clarke, the common form of shoes, and method 
of shoeing, are, with great reason, totally e.x- 
ploded, and a new form and method recom- 
mended, which seem founded on rational prin- 
ciples, and to have been confirmed by expe- 
rience. 

‘ In preparing the foot for the shoe,^ our author 
oViserves, ‘ the frog, the sole, and the bars or 
binders, are pared so much that the blood fre- 

a uently appears. The shoe by its form (being 
lick on the inside of the rim, and thin upon 
the outside), must of consequence be made con- 
cave or hollow on that side which is placed im- 
mediately next the foot, in order to prevent its 
»*esting upon the sole. The shoes are generally 
of an immoderate weight and length, and every 
means is used to prevent the frog from resting 
upon the ground, by making the shoe-heels thick, 
broad, ana strong, or raising cramps or cankers 
on them. From this form of the shoe, and from 
this method of treating the hoof, the frog is raised 
to a considerable height above the ground, the 
heels are deprived of that substance which was 
provided by nature to keep the crust extended 
at u proper wideness, and the f jot is fixed as it 
were in a mould. 

* ®y pressure from the weight of the body, 
wid resistance from the outer edges of the shoe, 
the heels are forced together, and retain that 
shape impressed upon them, which it is impos- 
sible ever afterwards to remove ; lienee a con- 
tmetion of the heels, and of course lameness. 
"Ut ferthci*, the heels, as has been observed, being 
orced together, the crust presses upon the pro- 
cesses of the- coffin and enttremities of the nut 
one ; the frog is confined, and raised so far from 
we ground, that it cannot have that support upon 
which It ought to have : the circulation of the 
ood IS impeded, and a wasting of the frog, 
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and frequently of the whole foot, ensues. Hence 
proceed all those diseases of the feet, known by 
the names of foundered, hoof-bound, narrow 
heels, running thrushes, corns, high soles, &c. 

‘ I have likewise frequently observed, from this 
compression of the internal parts of the foot, a 
swelling of the legs immediately above the hoof, 
attended with great pain and iniiammation, with 
a discharge of thin, ichorous, fetid matter : from 
which symptoms, it is often concluded, that 
the horse is in a had habit of body (or what is 
termed a grease falling down), and must there- 
fore undergo a course of medicine, &c. The bad 
effects of this praotice are still more obvious 
upon the external part of the hoof. The crust 
towards the toe, being the only part of the hoof 
free from compression, enjoys a free circulation 
of that fluid necessary for its nourishment, and 
grows broader and longer ; from which extraor- 
dinary length of toe, l)ie horse stumbles in his 
going, and cuts his legs. The smaller particles 
of sand insinuate themselves between the shoe 
and the heels, which grind them away, and 
thereby produce lameness. All this is entirely 
owing to the great spring the htels of the horse 
must unavoidably have upon the heels of a shoe 
made in this form. 

‘ This concave shoe in Vnie wears thin at tlie 
toe, and, yielding to the pressure made upon it, 
is forced wider, and of consequence breaks off 
all that part of the crust on the outside of the 
nails. Instances of this kind daily occur, inso- 
much that there hardly remains crust sufficient 
to fix a shoe ujion them. It is generally thought 
that the broader a shoe is, and the more it covers 
the sole and frog, a horse will travel the better. 
But, as has been formerly remarked, the broader 
a shoe is of this form, it must be made the more 
concave ; and, of consequence, the contracting 
power upon the heels must be llie greater. It 
IS likewise to be observed that, by using strong 
broad-rimjned concave sjioes in the summer sea- 
son, when the weaflier is hot and the roads very 
dry and hard, if a horse is obliged to ride fast, 
the shoes, by repeated strokes or frictions against 
the ground, acquire a great degree of heat, W'hich 
is commuiiicaUHl to the internal parts of the foot, 
and together with tlie contraction upon the heels, 
occasioned by the form of the shoe, must certainly 
cause exquisite pain. ’Hiis is frequently suc- 
ceeded by a violbnt infiammatiou in llie internal 
parts of the hoof, and is the cause of that disease 
ill the feet, so fatal to the very best of our horses, 
commonly ternfied a founder. This is also the 
reason why horses, after a journey of a hard ride, 
aie observeil to shift their feet so frequently and 
to lie down much. If we attend further to the 
coavex surface of this shoe, and the convexity of 
the pavement upon which horses walk, it will then 
be evident, that it is impossible for them to keep 
their feet from slipping in this form of shoe, es- 
pecially upon declivities of streets. 

^ It is also a common practice to turn up the 
heels of the shoes into what is called cramps or 
cankers, by which means the weight of the horse 
is confined to a very narrow surface, viz. the 
inner round edge of the shoe-rim and the points 
or cankers of each heel, which soon wear round 
and blunt ; besides, they for the most part ai-e 
made by far too thick and long. The consequence 
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is, that it throws the horse forward upon the toes, 
and is apt to make him slip and stumble. To 
this cause we must likewise ascribe the frequent 
and sudden lameness horses are subject to in the 
legs, by twisting the ligaments of the joints, ten- 
dons, &c. I do not affirm that cankers are 
always hurtful, and ought to be laid aside : on 
the contrary, I grant that they, or some such 
like contrivance, are extremely necessary, and 
may be used with advantage upon flat slioes 
where the ground is slippery ; but they should 
be made thinner and sharper than those com- 
monly used, so as to sink into the ground, 
oilierwise they will rather be hurtful than of 
any advantage. 

* The Chinese are said to account a small 
foot an ornament in their women, and for that 
purpose, when young, their feet are confined 
in small shoes. This, no doubt, produces the 
desired effect; but must nece.ssarily be very 
prejudicial to them in Walking, and apt to render 
them entirely lame. This practice, however, 
very much resembles our method of shoeing 
horses ; for if we looked upon it as an advantage 
to them to have long feet, with narrow .low 
heels, and supposing we observed no inconve- 
nience to attend, or bad consequence to follow 

it, we could not possibly use a more effectual 
means to bring it about than by following the 
method already described. 

‘ In shoeing a horse, therefore, we should in 
this, as in every other case, study to follow na- 
ture : and certainly that shoe which is made of 
such a form as to resemble as near as possible 
the natural tread and shape of the foot, must be 
preferable to any other. But it is extremely 
difficult to lay down fixed rules with respect to 
the proper method to be observed in treating the 
hoofs of different horses : it is equally dif- 
ficult to lay down any certain rule for deter- 
mining the precise form to be given their shoes. 
This will be obvious to every judicious practi- 
tioner, from the various constructions of their feet, 
from disease, and from other causes that may 
occur ; so that a great deal must depend upDii 
the discretion and judgment of the operator, m 
proportioning the shoe to the foot, by imitating 
the natural tread, to prevent the hoof from con- 
tracting a bad shape. In order, therefore, to 
give some general idea of what may be tlioug’nt 
most neces.sary in tbis matter, I shall endeavour 
to describe that form of shoe atid method i.)f treat- 
ing the hoofs of horses, which Irom experience 
1 have found most beneficial. 

^ It is to be remembered that a horse's shoe 
ought by no means to rest upon the sole, since 
this it will occasion lameness ; therefore it must 
restentirely on the crust ; and, in order that we may 
imitate the natural tread o* the foot, the shoe 
must be made flat (if the height of the sole does 
not forbid it); it must be of an ccmal thickness 
all round the outside of the rim. For a draught 
horse about half an inch thick, and larger in pro- 
portion for a saddle horse. And on that part of 
It which js to be placed immediately next the 
foot, a narrow rim or margin is to be formed, not 
exceeding the breadth of the crust upon which 
it is to rest, with the nail-holes placed exactly in 
the inidd^ ; and from this narrow rim the shoe 


is to be made gradually thinner towards its inner 
edge. See plate Farriery, fig. 1 . 

* The breadth of the shoe is to be regulated by 
the size of the foot, and the work to whicli the 
horse is accustomed ; but, in general, should be 
made rather broad at the toe, and narrow towards 
the extremity of each heel, in order to let the 
frog rest with freedom upon the ground. The 
necessity of this has been already shown. The 
shoe being thus formed, and shaped like the foot, 
the surface of the crust is to be made smooth, 
and the shoe fixed on with eight or at most ten 
nails, the heads of which should be sunk into the 
holes, so as to be equal with the surface of the 
shoe. The sole, frog, and bars, as I have already 
observed, should never be pared, farther than 
taking off what is ragged from the frog, and any 
excrescences or inequalitie.s from the sole. And 
it is very properly remarked by Mr. Osmer, 
‘ That the shoe should be made so as to stand a 
little wider at the extremity of each heel tliaii the 
foot itself ; othervvise as the foot grows in length, 
the heel of the shoe in a short time gets wiiliiu 
the heel of the horse ; wliich pressure often 
breaks the cnist, and produces a temporary lame- 
ness, perhaps a corn.' This method of shoeing 
horses I have followed long before Mr. Osmer’s 
treatise on that subject was published ; and for 
these several years past I have endeavoured to 
introduce it into practice. But so much are the 
farriers, grooms, &c., prejudiced in favor of the 
common method of shoeing find paring out the 
feet, that it is with difficulty they can even be 
prevailed upon to make a proper trial of it. 

^ They cannot be satisfied unh‘ss the frog be 
finely shaped, the sole pared, and the bars cut 
out, in order to make the heels appear wide. 
VV'ide open heels are looked upon as a mark of 
a sound good hoof. This practice gives them a 
show of wideness for the time ; yet that, together 
with the concave form of the shoe, forwards the 
contraction of the heels, which, when confirmed, 
renders the animal lame for life. In this flat 
form of shoe, its thickest part is upon the outside 
of the rim, wliere it is most exposed to be worn ; 
and being made gradually thinner towards its 
inner edge, it is therefore much lighter thsin the 
common concave shoe : yet it will List equally 
as long, and with more advantage to the hoof ; 
and as the frog or heel is allowed to rest upon 
the ground, the foot enjoys the same points of 
support as in its natural state. It must therefore 
be much easier for the horse in his way of going, 
and be a means of making him surer footed. It 
is likewise evident that, from this shoe, the hoof 
cannot acquire any bad form ; when, at the same 
time, it receives every advantage that possibly 
could be expected from shoeing. In this respect 
it may very properly be said, that we make the 
shoe to the foot, and not the foot to the shoe, as 
is but too much the case in the concave shoes, 
where the foot very much resembles that of a 
cat’s fixed into a walnut-shell. 

‘ It is to be observed, that the hoofs of young 
horses, before they are shoed, for the most part 
are wide and open at the heels,* and that the 
crust is sufficiently thick and strong to admit of 
the nails being fixed very near the extremities of 
each. But, as I have formerly remarked, from 
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tbe constant use of concave shoesi the crust of 
this part of the foot grows thinner and weaker ; 
and when the nails are fixed too far back, especi- 
ally upon the inside^ the horse becomes lame : 
to avoid this, they are placed more towards the 
fore part of the hoof. This causes the heels of 
the horse to have the greater spring upon the 
heels of the shoe, which is so very detrimental 
as to occasion lameness; whereas, by using, tliis 
fiat form of shoe, all these inconveniences are 
avoided ; and if the hoofs of young horses, from 
the first time that they were shoed, were conti- 
nued to be constantly treated according to the 
method here recommended, the heels would 
always retain their natural strength and shape. 
13y following this flat method of shoeing, and 
manner of treating the hoofs, several horses now 
under my care, that were formerly tender footed, 
and frequently lame, while shoed with broad 
concave shoes, are now quite sound, and their 
hoofs in as good condition as when the first shoes 
were put upon them. In particular the horse 
that wore the broad concave shoes, from which 
the drawings of figs. 2 and 3 were taken, now 
goes perfectly sound in the open narrow kind of 
shoes, as represented figs. 1 and 4. 

‘ If farriers cot»sidered attentively the design of 
shoeing horses, and would take pains to make 
themselves acquainted with the anatomical struc- 
ture of the foot, they would then he convinced 
that this method of treating the hoofs, and this 
form of shoe, is preferable to that which is so ge- 
nerally practiseu. 

‘ It has been alleged that, in this form of shoe, 
horses do not 'go so well as in that commonly 
used. This objection will easily be laid aside, 
by attending to the following particulars. There 
are but few practitioners that can or will endea- 
vour to make this sort of shoe? as it ought to be. 
The iron, in forming it, does not so easily turn 
into the circular shape necessary as in the com- 
mon shoe ; and perhaps this is the principal rea- 
son why farriers object to it, especially where 
they work much by the piece. And, as many 
horses that are commonly shoed with concave 
shoes have their soles considerably higher than 
the crust, if the shoe is not properly formed, or 
if it be made too flat, it must unavoidably rest 
ttpon the sole and occasion lameness. The 
practice of paring the sole and frog is also preva- 
lent, and thought .so absolutely necessary tnat it 
indiscriminately practised, even to excess, on 
all kinds of feet : ana while this method continues 
to be followed, it cannot be expected that horses 
can go upon hard ground (on this open shoe) 
^ith that freedom they would do if their soles 
and frogs were allowed to remain in tlieir full 
natural strength. Experience teaches us that, in 
^ery thin-soled shoes, we feel an acul pain from 
every sharp-pointed stone we happen to tread 
Horses are sensible of the same thing in 
tv o’ soles, &c., are pared too 

th’” ”®''ce they who are prejudiced against 
. “'clhod, without ever reflecting on the thin 
Jr k • condemn it, and 

conclusions more from outward ap- 
nf reasoning or knowledge 

parts. From a due alien- 
likewise to tbe structure of a horse’s foot in 
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a natural state, it will be obvious, that paring 
away the sole, frog, &c., must be hurtful, and in 
reality is destroying that substance provided by 
nature for the defence of the internal parts of 
the foot: from such practice it must be more 
liable to accidents from hard bodies, such as 
sharp stones, nails, glass, See. From this consi- 
deration we shall likewise find, that a narrow 
piece of iron, adapted to the shape and size of the 
foot, is the only thing necessary to protect the 
crust from breaking or wearing away : the sole 
See., require no defence if never pared. 

‘There is one observation I would farther 
make, which is, that the shoe should be made of 
good iron/ well worked, or what smiths call ham- 
mer-hardened, that is, beaten all over lightly with 
a hammer when* almost cold. The Spaniards 
and Portuguese farriers use this practice greatly, 
insomuch that many people, who have seen them 
at work, have reported tliatthey form their horses 
shoes without heating them in the fire as we do. 

It is well known, that heating of iron till it is red 
softens it greatly ; and when shoes thus softened 
are put upon horses* feet, they wear away like 
lead. But when the shoes are well hammered, 
the iron becomes more compact, firm, and hard; 
so tliat a well-hammered shoe, though made con- 
siderably lighter, yet will last as long as one that 
is made heavier ; the advantage of which is ob- 
vious, as the horse will move his feet with more 
activity, and be in less' danger of cutting his legs. 
The common concave shoes are very' faulty in 
that respect ; for, in fitting or shaping them to 
the foot, they require to be frequently heated, in 
order to make them bend to the unequal surface 
which the hoof acquires from the constant use of 
these shoes : they thereby become soft ; and to 
attempt to harden them by beating or hammering, 
when they are shaped to the foot, would undo 
the whole. But flat shoes, by making Uiem, 
when heated, a little narrower than the foot, will, 
by means of hammering become wider, and 
acquire a degree of elasticity and firmness which 
it is necessary they should have, but impossible 
to be given them by any other means whatever ; 
so that any farrier, from practice, will soon be 
able to judge, from the quality of the iron, how 
much a shoe, in fitting it to the circumference of 
the hoof, will stretch by hammering when it is 
almost cold ; this operation, in fitting flat shoes, 
will be the less diflicult, when it is consi- 
dered, that as there are no inequalities on 
the surface of the hoof (or at least ought not to 
be) which require to be bended thereto, shoes 
of this kind only require to be made smooth and 
flat ; hence they will press equally upon the cir- 
cumference or crust ot the hoof, which is the na- 
tural tread of a horse.* 

Mr, St, Bel, the first professor appointed at 
the Veterinary College, London, constructed a 
shoe different from the common style, in being 
somewhat convex on that side which is placed 
in contact with the horse’s foot, but considerably 
so on that surface which is presented to the 
giound. On this plan, the horses sent for shoe- 
ing to the college were for some time sliod ; and 
it cannot be denied, that if every horse so sent 
had had the advantage of a perfeoBy natural 
hoof, Mr. St. Bel’s shoe might nave been found 
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vrorthy the name of an improvement, since its 
formation was certainly adapted to what the 
shape of thfe horse’s foot naturally is, and ought 
to be, if the farriers would permit. See fig. 5. 
As the case was otherwise, however, in a great 
majority of instances, many who had sanguine 
expectations from the invention, were disappoint- 
ed. Nevertheless this shoe has its advantages, 
which are set forth at large, by the author in a 
4to. volume on the subject, to which we refer 
the reader, 

Taplin recommends a form of a shoe, which 
differs little from that of Mr. St. Bel, except that 
it is broader in the rim, and concave where the 
other is convex on the side next the foot. See 
fig. 6. He advises that * the shoe should be uni- 
formly supported by the hoof only, entirely round 
the foot, and brought so regularly into contact, 
that it should not press more upon one part tlian 
another. It should also be formed with a concave 
inner surface to keep it perfectly clear of the sole, 
that the point of the picker may occasionally pass 
under the inner part of the web, to free it from 
every extraneous substance. The shoe should 
not be made too wide in the web, or too weighty 
io the metal ; and the heel of the shoe should 
always rather exceed the termination of the hoof 
behind, and ])e formed something wider than the 
heel itself.* 

Some modern authors, particularly Osmer, in- 
stead of attempting to improve the horse-shoe, 
propose to lay aside the use of it altogether, for 
which they are severely censured by Mr. Taplin. 
They ^seem,^ says he, ‘ extravagantly fond of an 
idea, borrowed from antiquity, of the practica- 
bility of horses travelling the road, and doing 
their constant work, without any shoeing at all.' 
Osmer insists, ‘ that horses are adequate to their 
different services in a state of nature, without the 
officious obtrusions of art venturing to affirm 
* that tliey will travel even upon the turnpike 
roads about London without injury to their teet.' 
As Mr. Taplin, however, observes, ^ such an eco- 
nomical plan may be ‘admirably calculated for 
the theoretical journey of some literary specula- 
tist, hut no such excursion can take place of 
any duration, without material injury to the 
hoof.' 

Mr. Coleman, a late ingenious professor at the 
Veterinary College, has made a material improve- 
ment on the horse -shoe. In his lectures ne ol>- 
serves that, for a good naturid fixit. fig. 7), 
all that is required of a shoe is, to guard the 
crast by a small and narrow piece of iron, which 
should be attached principally towards the toe, 
and should not be extended so far back as the 
heel. The sole itself should not be covered by 
the shoe ; for dirt and stones will get between, 
and will form a permanent and partial pressure 
on the sole, which will produce diseases Ac- 
cording to the present mode of shoeing, those 
diseases which affect the horse’s foot constantly 
take place on that portion of it which is covered 
by the extended breadth of the shoe, while the 
exposed parts remain uninjured. The reason 
is^ that the covered parts, besides being exposed 
to permanent pressure from the cause already 
related, become tender by being covered. If 
theae parts, therefore, are exposed, they get har- 
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dened and thick ; and, if the horse happens to 
trend on a hard and rough body, the inconve- 
nience is but momentary, and the pain will 
make him remove his foot, so as to prevent mis- 
chief. ^ 

Common shoeing is very liable to produce 
corns by the hoofs spreading out, and leaving the 
shoe in close contact with the sole, where it acts 
as a fixed point, and will not* allow the elasticity 
of the insensible sole to act. The nails of the 
shoe should not be placed near the heels ; for it 
disposes the heel to contract, especially when the 
bars arc cut away. The narrow shoe has an- 
other advantage. The horse is less likely to slip 
than with the broad one, on any ground on 
which the foot makes an impression. But it 
would not perhaps be quite so proper for horses 
always treading on a pavement, such as tlie 
streets of London ; nor for horses that are cal- 
culated for heavy (Iraught, such as dray or cart 
horses, which require not only a stouter shoe, but 
also to be turned up behind, in order to resist 
the descent of heavy loads in passing down a 
hill, &c. 

Fig. 8 represents Mr. Coleman’s shoe, the 
principle of which rests not only on the advan- 
tages attending the exposure ot tlie horny sole, 
but likewise on an objection to which all shoes 
are liable that require to be nailed all round, as 
in common instances. The nails at the quarters 
form so many fixed points, and prevent that ex- 
pansion which is natural to tlie hoof in conse- 
quence of its growth ; and the effect of this con- 
finement is that of contracting the whole foot, 
and particularly the heel ; to which many of the 
diseases of that part may be attributed. In Mr. 
Coleman’s shoe this material objection seems to 
be removed ; for it requires to be fixed to the 
wall of the foot only by a few nails at the toe, 
which leaves the growth of the quarters entirely 
to take their natural direction. 

Almost every veterinary professor has his favorite 
shoe : one of the most ingenious of the present 
day is endeavouring to force on our notice, and 
introduce into our stables, the French method ; 
which, with the exception of the mode of nailing 
on, White observes, is the very worst he ever 
saw. The French shoe, fig. 9 («), has a wide 
web towards the toe ; is concave above and con- 
vex below (6), on the ground surface, by which 
neither the toe nor heel touch the ground ; but 
the horse stands pretty much in the same way as 
an unhappy cat, shod by unlucky boys with w al- 
nut shells. 

llie improved shoe for general use, fig. 10, 
which Mr. Loudon recommends, is rather wider 
than what is usually made. ‘ Its nail holes (fl) 
extend no further towards the heels than is actually 
necessary for security ; by which the expansion 
of thtfse parts is encouraged, and contraction is 
avoided. To strengthen the attachment, and t# 
make up for this liberty given to the heels, the 
nails shouldi be carried round the front of th® 
shoe {€). The nail holes, on the under or ground 
surface of the shoe (a) are usually formed in 3 
gutter, technically called the fiillering ; but i« 
the case of heavy treading poweriffil horses, tldf 
^tter may be omitted ; or, if adopted, the shoe 
in that part may be steeled. The web should 
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quite even on the foot or hoof sur&ce (6), and 
not only be rather wider, but it should also have 
rather more substance than is common : from 
half an inch to five eighths in thickness, accord- 
ing to circumstance, forms a fair proportion; 
when it is less it is apt, in wearing, to bend to 
pressure and force out the clinches/ 

The bar shoe, fig. 11, is a defence to thin 
weak feet, which Mr. I., regrets there should be 
so much prejudice against using. It removes a 
j)art of the pressure from the heels and quarters, 
whicli can ill bear it, to the frog which can well 
bear it : a well formed bar shoe should not have 
its barred part raised into an edge behind, but 
iuch part should be of one uniform thickness 
throughout the web of the bar, which, instead of 
being the narrowest, should be the widest part 
of the shoe. The thickness of the bar should be 
greater or less («), so as to be adapted to take 
Dnly a moderate pressure from the frog. When 
the frog is altogether ulcerated away, by thrush, 
the bar may be altogether plain ; but this form 
of shoe is still the best for these cases, as it 
?enis the lender surface from being wounded. 
In corns this shoe is invaluable, and may then 
be so made as to lie ott‘ tlie affected part, which 
is the great desideratum in corns. 

The hunting shoe is a light horse-shoe, and it 
should be made to sit flat to the foot. ‘ Hunting 
fore shoes,^ says the above ingenious writer, 

* should also be as short at the heels as is con- 
sistent with safely to the foot, to avoid the danger 
of being pulled off by the hinder shoes ; nor 
should the web project at all. It is the custom 
to turn up the outer lieel to prevent .slipping ; 
which is done sometimes to both fore and hind 
feet, and sometimes only to the latter. As this 
precaution can hardly be avoided in hilly slip- 
pery grounds, it should be rendered as little 
hurtful as possible by making the tread e<^iual ; 
for which purpose thicken the inner heel and turn 
up the outer. Tliis is better than lowering the 
outer heel to receive the shoe, which still leaves 
both the tread and foot uneven. The racing shoe, 
or plate, is one made as light and slender as will 
hear the weight of the horse, and the operations 
of forginj^, grooving, and punching : to enable it 
to do which, it ou$;^it to be made of the very best 
Swedish iron. Three, or at most four nails, are 
sutficient on each side ; and, to avoid the in- 
tCTfering of the hind with the fore feet, the 
heels of the fore shoes are made as short as tKey 
can safely be. As racers are shod in the stable, 
the owners should be doubly careful that the 
plate is an exact fit. Many pairs ought to be 
brought and tried before any are suffered to be 
put on, and which is more important than is at 
ur.^ considered.' LoudorCt Agriculture^ 8vo. 

Orass shoes, or tips, are short pieces some- 
iines placed on the toe in horses tuincd to grass 
ju summer ; at which time it if necessary to guard 
he fore feet, which othedHse become broken 
away. They should be looked at occasionally, 

0 see that they do not become indented into the 

soles of the feet. 

When the roads are covered with ice it is ne- 
essa^ to have the heels of a horse’s shoes 
umed up, and frequently sharpened, to prevent 
from slipping and falling: but this cannot 
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be done witliout tlie frequent moving of the 
shoes, which breaks and destroys the crust of 
the hoof where the nails enter. To prevent 
this, it is recommended to those who are willing 
to be at the expense, to have steel points 
screwed iuto the heels or quarters of each shoe, 
which might be taken out and put in occa- 
sionally. To do this properly, Clark advises, 
first, to have the slices fitteu to the shape of the 
hoof; then to make a small round hole in the 
extremity of each heel, or in the quarters, about 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter, or more, in 
proportion to the breadth and size of the shoe ; 
m each of these holes a screw is to be made ; 
the steel points are likewise to have a screw on 
them, exactly fitted to that in the shoes. Care 
must be taken that the screw in the points is no 
longer, when they are screwed into the shoe, 
than the thickness of the latter. The steel 

{ >oints are to be made sharp ; they may either 
>e made square, triangular, or chisel-pointed, as 
may be most agreeable ; the height of the point 
above the shoe should not exceed half an inch 
for saddle horse ; they may be made higher 
for a draught horse. The key or handle for 
screwing them in and out, occasionally, is repre- 
sented in fig. 13, and is made of a sufficient size 
and strength ; at the bottom of the handle a socket 
or cavity must be made, properly adapted to the 
shape of the steel point, and so deep as to re- 
ceive the whole head of the point that is above 
the shoe. 

To prevent the screw from breaking at the 
neck. It is necessary to make it of a gradual 
taper ; the same is likewise to be observed of the 
female screw that receives it, that is, the hole 
must be wider on the upper part of the shoe than 
the under part; the sharp points may be tem- 
pered or hardened, in order to prevent them 
from growing too soon blunt ; but where they 
become blunt they may be sharpened as at first. 
These points should be unscrewed when the horse 
is put into the stable, as the stones will do them 
more injury in a few minutes than a day’s riding 
on ice. A draught horse should have one on 
the point of each shoe, as that gives him a firmer 
footing in drawing on ice ; but for a saddle horse, 
when points are put there they are apt to make him 
trip and stumble. 

When the shoes are provided with |these 
points, .a horse will travel on ice with the greatest 
security and steadiness, much more so than on 
causeway or turnpike roads, as the weight of the 
horse presses them into the ice at every step he 
takes. 

Dr. Moore has suggested a frost clip, fig. 12, 
to be made distinct and reoveable bv means of a 
female screw 6, worked into it, to which is fitted 
a knob or wedge c, and male screw d ; a key, e , 
being used to fix and remove it. 

FARIIINGDON, a market town and parish 
of Berkshire, fourteen miles west from Abing- 
don, and sixty-eight W.N. W, from London. 
The town stands on the side of a hill, and has 
a very large and handsome church, the east end 
of which is of great antiquity : the windows are 
similar to those of the Temple in London ; it 
contains several very handsome monuments, and 
on the south side is that of the founder. The 
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town is governed by a bailiff. The ruins of 
an ancient castle are still observable here ; 
and here King John founded an abbey for Cis- 
tercian mon&. The principal business of 
this town is in hogs and bacon, not less than 
4000 hogs being slaughtered here in some years. 
Here is a good market on Tuesday. 

FAR'ROW, n. s. & v, a. Sax. paept (a small 
pig); Swed. Jarre. A litter of pigs: to bring 
forth pigs. 

Pour in sow’s blood that hath littered 
Her nine farrow. Shakspeara. 3Iachcth, 

Sows ready to farrow this time of the year. 

Tusaer. 

The swine, although multiparous, yet being bisiil- 
cous, and only cloven-hoofed, is farrowed with open 
eyes, as other bisulcous animals. Browne. 

£ven her, who did her numerous oflspring boast. 

As fair and fruitful as the sow that carried 

The thirty pigs at one large Vitttt furrowed, Dryden. 

FARS, a considerable province of Persia, is 
bounded on the north by Irak, on the east by 
Kerman and Lar, by Kuzistan on the west, and 
on the south by the Persian Oulf. The rivers 
by which it is watered are the Tabris, formed by 
the junction of two streams both rising in the moun- 
tains; but which becomes brackish on approach- 
ing within sixteen miles of the sea; and the 
Jerak, from which numerous artificial channels 
are made, after which it flows into the salt lake 
Bertegan, ten miles south-east of Schira.s. 

Fars is divided into the Germaseen and Schud, 
or (he hot and cold climates, the latter compre- 
hending the mountainous portion, which is co- 
vered with wood, and almost uninhabited. Those 
parts of the province to the east ^are well cul- 
tivated, and populous. Grain and the finest 
fruits are produced in abundance in the neigh- 
bourhood of the towns, and the sides and sum- 
mits of the hills are covered witli vineyards. 
The tobacco is considered the finest in the world. 
In general the inhabitants are a civilised people?. 

The principal towns are Schiras the capital, 
containing, perhaps, 40,000 inhabitants ; Bush ire, 
the chief port on the Persian gulf; Darabjeil), 
and Bebahan. Within its confines are the ruins 
of the cities of Persepolis and Shapour. The 
former is about thirty miles from Schiras, on the 
road to Ispahan. This province narticipj'iod 
deeply in the wars which seated tne reigning 
family on the throne. 

FARTHEL, or Farthelling, among seamen, 
was used for the same with what they commonly 
call furl, or furling, which is taking up the sails, 
and binding them close to the yards. 

FARTII ER, V. ii. & adj. ^ Sax. pope , forth, 

Far'therauce, n. #. > further, furthest 

Far'titermore, erdv. i (See Fi rthest), 
are clearly the origin of these words, which 
should therefore be written further, furthergnee, 
&c. We have, in fact, confounded in our lan- 
guage the degrees of far with those of forth, from 
the Saxon verb fore, to advance. To farther or 
further means to promote ; facilitate : farther or 
further, as an adjective, more remote or advanced ; 
longer: ftirtherance or furtherance, encourage- 


ment; facility; advancement: furthermore or 
furtliermore, something over and above, or be- 
yond. 

. That waa the foundation of the learning I have, 
and of all the fartherance that I have obtained. ^ 
Atclianfa Schoolmaiter, 

Farthermore the leaves, body, and boughs of this 
tree, by so much exceed all other plants, as the great- 
est men of power and worltfly ability surpass the 
meanest. lialeiyh*a History. 

To make a perfect judgment of good pictures, when 
compared with one another, besides rules, there is 
farther required a long eonve.rsatibn with the best 
pieces. Drydetfs Dufresnoy. 

Let me add a farther truth, that without ties of gra- 
titude, 1 have a particular inclination to honour you. 

Dryden. 

He had farthered .or hindered the taking of the 
town. Id, 

FARTHING, n. s. } Sax. peopiSung, fourth- 

Far'i hingswokth. i tlii.ig, i. e. the fourth part 
of a penny; our smallest current coin: hence, 
any trifling sum of money. Jt seems to Itave 
been used formerly also for a measure of land ; 
see the example from Carew. 

I seye to thee thou schalt not go fro thennrs; til 
thou yolde the Itii&tQ ferthiny. Wiclif, Ltik xii. 

. Too popular is tragicke poesie. 

Stray ning his tip-loes for Sl farthing fee. 

Bp. Hall. 

Thirty acres make a farthing -\ziVid ; nine farthings 
a Cornish acre ; and four Cornish acres a knight's fee. 

Catew. 

His son builds on, and never is content, 

Till the last J'arthing is in structure spent. 

Dryden, 

Else all those things we toil so hard in, 

Would not avail one single farthing. Prior. 

The parish hnd, Ms true ; hut our churchwardens 
Feed on the silver, and give us the Jarthings, Gay. 

They are tliy customers ; I hardly ever sell them 
Si farthinysworth of any thing. Arhvdhnot. 

You arc not obliged to take money not of gold or 
silver ; not the halfpence or farthings of England. 

Swift. 

A farthing is the least denomination or fraction of 
iiumey used in England. Coeker*s Arithmetiek, 

FARTHINGALE, n. .r. Belg. verdegarde, 
fartegarde; Fr. vtrlugtdle, vertugaden; l^)an. 
vertugado, the guard of virtue, say some of the 
dictionaries : but Mr. Thomson traces these word.s 
to the Gothic fara ; Belg. vaaren ; Sax. flnan, and 
Teut. vert : vaaren^ signifying to carry ; to go with 
child ; and the Teut. verty the burden borne. A 
hoop of whalebone, originally used as a protec- 
tion by women with child. 

Tell me. 

What compass will you wear your farthingale t 

Shadtepeare. 

Arthur wore in hall 

Round table like a fartfungal. Hudihras. 

Some will have it that it portends the downfal of 
the French king ; and observe, that the fartfungal* 
appeared in England a litllo before the ruin of the 
Spanish monarchy. Addison, 

She seems a medley of all ages. 

With a huge farthingale to swell her fustian stuff# 

A new commode, a topknot, and a ruff. Swip* 
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FA'SCES, It. 5. Lat. Rods anciently car> 
tied before the Roman consuls as a mark of their 
authority. 

To kisto tho precious case of his proudo toe : 
And for tho lordly faucet borne of oldo. 

To see two quiet crossed keyes of golde ; 

Or Cybele’s shrine, the fatuous Pantheon’s frame 
Turn’d to the honour of our Ladie's name. 

Bp. Satiret. 

Tho duke beheld, like Scipio, with disdain. 

That Carthage, which he ruined, rise once more ; 
And shook aloft the faeces of the main. 

To fright those slaves with what they felt before. 

^ Dryden. 


Fasces, in Roman antiquity, were axes tied 
up with rods. According to Florus, the fasces 
were introduced by Tarquin I., tho fifth king of 
Home ; and were then the mark of the sovereign 
dignity. In after-times they were borne before 
the consuls, but by turns only, each his day ; 
they had each of them twelve, borne by as many 
lictors. These fasces consisted of branches of 
elm; having in the middle a securis or axe, the 
head of which stood out beyond the rest. Pub- 
licola took the axe out of the fasces, as Plutarch 
says, to remove from the people all occasion of 
tt?rror. After the consuls, the pretors assumed 
the fasces. In the government of the decemvirs, 
it was the practice at first for only one of them 
to have the fasces. Aftenvards eaclt of them 
had twel vc, after the manner of tho kings. When 
tho magistrates, who by right had the axes carried 
before them, wished to show some deference to 
the people, or any person of singular merit, they 
either sertt away the lictors, or commanded them, 
submittere fasces, to lowet the fasces before 
tliem. Many instances of this occur in the fto- 
inaii history. 

FASCIA Lata, in anatomy, a thick strong 
tendon, sent off from the back, the glutsDi, &c., 
to surround the muscles of the thigh. It is the 
thickest on the outside of the thigh and leg, 
and a little below the trochanter major, it is 
firmly fixed to the Unea as|>era ; it is again fas- 
tened further down, to that part of the head of 
the tibia that is next the fibula, where it sends 
off the tendinous expansion along the outside of 
the leg. It serves to strengthen the action of 
the muscles, by keeping them firm in their pro- 
pt?r places when in action. 

FASCIATED, adj, 1 Lat. fascia, a band 
tascia'tion, n.s. ) or fillet. Bound with 
fillets : bandage ; the act or manner of binding 
wounds. 

, especial loru of fasoiaiion, or rowling, have 

“C worthies of our profession commended to poste- 

fTiipman. 


FAS’CINATE,v.«.') Fr. fasciner ; Lat.^/as- 
^ascina'tion, n. I. \cino, a Gr. QavKcuvusi 
i* AS ciNOvs, ad). j to bewitch with the eyo. 
o enchant ; benyitch j influence secretly and un- 
accountably : fascinous is an obsolete word for 
aused or acting by enchantment. 

^ affections which have been 

ea to fateinaie or bewitch, but love and envy. 


to '**^.*'*®’‘ * Md bewiteWn, fMhion, 
““d Indue b«U*f, M wu like « ki 
•nebuatmeat to ihoM that •»* I 

VoL. IX, 


The Turks hang old rags, or such like ugly things, 
upon their fairest horses, and other goodly creatures, 
to secure them against fascination. Waller. 

I shall not discuss the possibility of faseinmu dis- 
eases, farther than refer to experiment. Harvey. 

There is a certain be witchery of fascination in 
words, which makes them operate with a force be- 
yond what we can naturally give an account of. 

South. 

Such a fascinating sin this is, as allows men no 
liberty of consideration. Decay of Piety. 

First her sweet voice in plaintive accents chains 
The Mute’s ear with /atctnnttfu^ strains. Darwin. 

It was as if their little looks could poison 

Or ftucinate whome’er they fixed their eyes on. 

Byron. 

Fascination, from the Greek paoKatvar, 
to fascinate or bewitch, a sort of witchcraft sup- 
posed to operate either by the eye or the tongue. 
Ancient writers distinguish two sorts of fascina- 
tion, one performed by looking, or the efficacy 
of the eye. Such is that spoken of by Virgil 
in his third eclogue : 

Ncscio quis teneros oculus mihi fascinat agnos. 

The second by words : such is that mentioned 
in his seventh eclogue : 

Aut si ultra placitum laudarit, baccaro frnntem 

Oingite, ne vati noc^at mala lingua futuro. 

Horace touches on both kinds in his first book of 
epistles : ^ 

Non istic obliquo oculo mea commoda quisqnam 

Limat, non odio obsculo, morsuque venenat. 

Fascination, in natural hisiory, an extra- 
ordinary power said to be possessed by serpents', 
and more especially by the rattle snake, over 
animals and birds it destines for its prey. The 
evidences of the fact are numerous and well 
supported, but in accounting for the causes of 
it there is great difference of opinion ; Kulser 
and some others, have endeavoured to say that 
the animals, &c., must have received some pre- 
vious bite ; La Cepede and others, again, think 
the rattle snake possessed of peculiar miasmata 
the odoi of which may at pleasure stupify, 
and some have ascribed it entirely to its rattle; 
See Serpent. 

FA'SCINE, n. s. Fr. A military faggot. 

The Black Prince passed many a river without the 
help of pontoons, and filled a ditch with faggots as 
successfully as the general.^) of our times do with 
fascines. Addison* s SpeetaSor. 

Fascines, in fortification, aie faggots, made 
of small branches of trees tied in three or four 
places, and of various dimensions, according to 
the purposes intended. Those tliat arc for 
making epaulements or chandf^liers, for raising 
works, or filling up ditches, are ten feet long, 
and one or one and a quarter foot in diameter. 
They are made in the following manner: six 
small pickets are stuck into the ground, two and 
two, forming little crosses, well fastened in the 
middle. On these trestles the branches are 
laid, and are bound round with withes at the 
distance of every two feet. Six men are em- 
ployed in making a fascine : two cut the boughs, 
two gather them, and the remaining two bind 
them. 
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FASCIOLA, in zoology, the fluke or gourd 
worm : a genus of insects of tlie order of vermes 
intestina : the body is flattish, and has a vent 
hole at the extremity and on the belly. There 
are forty-six-species : 

F. barbata, is white, with transverse papillae 
in the mouth. It is of an oblong shape, and 
about the size of a cucumber seed. It is found 
in the intestines of the sepia lotigo. 

F. hepatica, the liver fluke, grows to two- 
thirds of an inch in length, though it is more 
usually met with not half that size ; and its 
breadth is nearly equal to two-thirds of its 
length : it is flattish, but somewhat rounded on 
the back, and has about eight deep longitudinal 
furrows in two series ; its skin is soft and whitish, 
with a tinge of brown. The hinder part is 
rounded, the fore part is furnished with a large 
mouth ; it bears some resemblance to the seed 
of the common gourd, whence it has acquired 
the name of tlie gourd-worm. It is found in 
fresh waters, in ditches, at the roots of stones, 
sometimes in the intestines, and often in the sub- 
stance of the other viscera in quadrupeds. It 
often infests the livers of shecj), and on that ac- 
count is called hepatica. Rags with sail in them 
should be placed in the fold that the .sheep may 
lick them, which is the only remedy, 

F. intestinalis, or intestinal fluke, is of a long 
slender form, when extended ; when contracted, 
of a suboval form. It inhabits tlie intestines of 
fresh water fi.sh, particularly breams. 

FASIFION, n. .?. & V. fl. ‘ Frencn, ; 
Fasii'io.vable, fulj. Norman tr. /?/- 

Fasii'xon \BT.Y, adv, cion; Ital. fitzo, 

Fash'ionableness, n. 5 . y fattione; Latin, 

Fash'ioner, facio, to make. 

F ASn"i o N I ST, Form ; make ; ap- 

FASH'i0N-M0NC.r.RiN0,«rf;. J pGaraiice ; man- 

ner ; mode ; custom of dress or ornament : hence 
any thing worn ; a distemper of horses. To 
fashion is to make or form ; fit; adapt; accom- 
modate to the reigning custom or mode ; coun- 
terfeit. A fashioner is a former or maker of any 
thing. Fashionist and fashion-monger, a fop ; a 
‘ dandy a foolish observer of all fashions. 
Fashion-mongering, behaving as a fashion-ino.. 
ger. 

Did not he that made me in the wotnh, make him ? 
And did not one fashion us in the "womb ? foh. 

The fashion of h'.s countenance w'ls altered 

Luke, 

Laws ought to be fashiorted '.uito thi‘ uianners and 
eonditions of the people for whom they arc meant, and 
not to be imposed upon them according to the simple 
rule of right. Spenser. 

Nc do, I doubt, but that ye well can fashion 
Yourselves thereto, according to occasion. 

Hubbeid*s Tale. 

They pretend themselves grieved at our solemni- 
ties in erecting churches, at their form and fashion, 
at the siatoltnets of them and costliness, and at the 
opinion which we have of them. Hooker. 

L better fits my blood to lo disdained of all, than 
to fashion a carriage to rob love from a*iy. 

^ Shahspeare. 

Ma^re, as it grows again towards earth, 
u fashioned for the journey, dull and heavy, id. 

Stand these poor people’s friend. 

—I will. 

Or let me lose the fashion of a man . /rf. 


Here’s the note 

How muen your chain weighs to the utmost carat. 
The fineness of the eold^ the chargeful fashion. Id, 
For that I love your daughter 
In such a righteous fashion as I do, 

Perforce against all checks, rebukos, and mann^ 
I must advance. Id. Merry Wives of Windsor. 

This cardinal. 

Though from an hiimblo stock undoubtedly. 

Was fashioned to much honour from his cradle 

Id. Henry VIII. 

I’ll be at charges for a looking-glass. 

And entertain a score or two of taylors. 

To study fashions to adorn my body. Id. 

Now, by this maiden blossom in my hand, 

I scorn thee, and thy fashion, peevish boy. Id. 

His horse is possost with the glanders, infected with 
the fashions, and full of windgalls. Id. 

Time is like a fashionable, host, 

That slightly shakes Ids parting guest by th’ hand ; 
But with his arms outstretched, as he would fly. 
Grasps in the comer: welcome ever smiles. 

And farewell goes out sighing. !d. 

Scainbling, out-facing, yfM/<io«-mon<7'riug^ boys. 

That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and slander. 

Go anUckly,and show outward hideousness. Id, 
Exceed not the humour of rags and bravery, for 
these will soon wear out of fashion ; but money in thy 
purse will ever be in fashion. Raleigh. 

It is strange that men of fashum, and gentlemen, 
should so grossly belie their own knowledge. Id. 

The graves of the rebellious generations were al- 
ready fashioned in tbc clouds, which soon after should 
swallow up all living creatures. id. 

The commissioners either pulled down or defaced 
all images in churches ; and that in such unseason- 
able and unseasoned fashion, as if it had been done 
in hostility against them. Hayward. 

Where is my fashioner ? my fcathcr-inau ? 

My linener, perfumer, barber ? Ben Jonson. 

The way of outward fashionableness in religion, and 
inward liberty of heart, cannot Vut seem fair to nature. 

Bp. Hall. 

Balaam’s suit and Israel’s quails had both one 
fashion of grant, in anger. id. Contemjdatiom. 

The rib he formed and fashioned with bia hands ; 
Under his forming hands a creature grow. 

Manlike, but different sex. MUion*s Paradise Lost. 

Zelm^ne again, with great admiration, began to 
speak of him ; asking whether it were the fashion or 
no, in Arcadia, that shepherds should perform such 
valorous enterprizes ? Sidney. 

Though the truth of this hath been universally ac- 
knowledged, yet because the fashion of the age to 
call every thing into question, it will be requisite to 
satisfy men’s reason about it. TiUotson. 

The eminence of your condition will invite gentle- 
men to the study of nature, and make philosophy /«• 
shionahle. Oidnrt/Ze. 

A certain air of pleasantry and humour, which 
prevails now-a-days in the fatfdonahle world, gives a 
son the assurance to tell his father, he has lived too 
long. Sht^eslnery- 

This fashion-monger each mom ’fore he rise# 
Contemplates suit-shapes. MarsKft^ 

Rich, fashionable robes her person deck ; 

Pendants her ears, and pearls adorn her neck* 

Hrydft** 

Inability will eveiy one find in himself, who ^hsU 
go about to fashion in liis understanding any simp** 
idea, not received by his senses from externsl objects* 
or by reflection from the operation of hia miod aboa 
them. 
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A young gentleman accommodates himself to the 
innocent diversions in fashitm. Id, 

The value of the lal>oar cmployrd about one parcel 
of silver more than another* makes a difference in 
their price ; and thus foihioned plate sells for more 
than its weight. Id. 

dut if ever frequency of oaths shall make them b'? 
looked on as formalities of law* or the custom of 
straining of truth (which men's swearing in their own 
cases is apt to lead them to)* has once dipped men in 
perjury*and the guilt* with the temptation* has spread 
itself very wide, and made it almost fashionable in 
some cases* it will be impossible for the society (tliese 
bonds being dissolved) to subsist. Id. 

Why should they not continue to value themselves 
for this outside fashionahlenesa of the taylor or tire- 
woman's making* when their parents have so early 
instructed them to do so ? Id, 

He must at length die dully of old age at home* 
when here he might so fashionably and geulcelty have 
been duelled or fluxnd into another world. South, 
flow could this noble fabrickbc designed* 

Ami fashioned, by a maker brute and blind ? 
C'<Mild it of art such miracles invent* 

And raise a beauteous world of such extent? 

Ulackmore. 

No wt)nder that pastorals are fallen into discsteem* 
togethsr with that fashion of life upon which they were 
grounded. Walsh. 

Kxainine how the fashionable practice of the world 
can be reconciled to this iinpurtant doctrine of our re- 
ligion. Rogers. 

A different toil another forge employs. 

Here the loud hammer fashio?^ female toys 
Knch trinket that adorns the modern dame* 

First to these little artists owed its frame. 

Gay*s Fan, 

It wua not easily reconciled to the common method ; 
but then it was the fuhion to do such things. 

Arlnithnot. 

’Tis prevailing example hath novc made it fashion- 
able, Jientley. 

His pancgyricks were bestow'cd only on such per- 
sons at he had familiarly known* and only at such 
timet as others cease to praise, when out of power, or 
out of fashion. Pope, 

hook on this globe of earth* and you will find it to 
be a very complete and fashionable dress. Stvift, 

Spirit is now a sexy fashionable word ; to act with spi- 
Td, to speak with spirit, means only to act rashly, and 
t'l talk indiscreetly. An able man shows his spirit by 
gentle words and resoluto actions j he is nciilier hot 
nor timid. Chesterfield. 

Whatever has, by any accident, become fashiunabk, 
easily continues its reputation, because every one is 
ashamed of not partaking it. Johnson, 

Whilst you arc discussing fashion, the fasttvm is 
g)no by. The very same vice assumes a new body. 
The spirit traasmigrateii ; and, far from losing its 
principle of life by the change of its appearance, it is 
renovated in its new organa with the fresh vigour of 
juvenile activity. Hurhe, 

Not for iu own sake mendy, bnt for his 
Much more, who fashioned U, he gives it praise \ 
Praise that from earth resnlting, as it ought, 

To earth's acknowledged Sovereign, finds at once 
Its only just proprietor in Him. Cowper, 

1 et what can satire, whether grave or gay ? 
correct a foible, may chastise 
The freaks o{ fashion, regulate the dress, 
otrench a sword-blade, or displace a patch, id. 
For he, with all hit follies, has a mind 
Not yet so blank, or /atAioiMib(y blind, 
end then perhaps a feeble ray 
yf dutant wisdom shoots across his way. id. 


In Kensington Gardens to stroll up and down, 

You knqyr was tho fashion before you left town ; 

The thing's well enough, when allowance is made 
For the size of tho trees and the depth of the shade. 

Sheridan, 

FAST', adj., adv.f v. n, &n. s.*) Gothic and 
Fast'en, V. a. & V. n. Swed.^otf ; Isl. 

Fasi'er, 71 . s. fastr ; Saxon 

Fast'ener, //. ,?. Belgic 

pAST'ENiNci, 71 . s. .vast; Teutonic 

Fast^iiandet), nr/;. (fist, fast, vast. 

Fast'ing, 72 . s. Firm; strong; 

Fast" i nc-da v, steady ; close ; 

Fast'ly, adv. fixed ; abid-^ 

Fast'xess, w. s. ^ ing; persisting; 

swift; speedy; i. e. with an abiding or unrelaxed 
pace : fast is also found frequently in our lan- 
guage as an adverb, following these senses, or 
synonymous with fastly. To fast, the verb, also 
means to adhere to a rule or resolution of 
abstinence, from whatever motive : fast and fast- 
ing, as substantives, signify imposed abstinence: 
‘ fast and loose,* sometimes the one and some- 
limes the other ; variable ; inconstant. To fasten, 
according to a common use of the termination 
en, signifies to makes fast or firm; to unite inse- 
parably ; to affix, and hence to impress : as a neu- 
ter verb, to fix itself : a faster, one who practises 
abstinence: a fastener is a person, and a fiisten- 
ing a thing, which makes fa-st or firm : fast-handed, 
avaricious ; ‘ close-fisted* : fastness, closeness ; 
state of being firm ; fixed ; secure ; hence a strong 
military place or position; a fortress; concise- 
ness. 

Thannc tho discipli^ of John camcn to him and 
sridcD* whi fasten, and the Farisco# ofte? but thi 
disciplis fasten not. Wicltf, Matt. ix. 

And it was doon whanne the dayes of his taking 
up weren fulfilUd he settide faste his face to go to 
Jerusalem. Id. Luk ix. 

Moses reared up the Tabernacle, and fastened hit 
sockets. Exodus, 

This work goeih fast on, and prospereih. 

Ezra v. 8. 

He by bis strength setteth fast mountains. 

Psalm Ixv. 6. 

When thou fastest, anoint thy head and wash thy 
face, that thou appear not unto men to fast. 

Mutt, vi. 

Surely the stone from the w’all crieth out; 

And the beam (marg. fastning) from the timber an- 
swercth it, Ilab, ii. 11. Abp, Newcomers Trans, 
Quick wiu bo in desire new-fangled ; in purpose, 
uncansiant ; light to promise any thing, ready to 
forget every thing, both benefit and injury ; and there- 
by neither fast to friend nor fearful to foe. 

Aseha>n*s Schoolmaster, 

Hring his stile from all loose grossness to such firm 
fastness in Latin, as in Demosthenes. AstAam, 

But who can turn the stream of destiny^ 

Or break the chain of strong nc^ccssiiy. 

Which fast is tied to Jove's eternal aoat? 

SpensePe Faerie Queem, 
And dieted with fasting every day, 

Tho swelling of his woundes to mitigate. id, 
England, by report of the chronicles, was infested 
with robbers and outlaws ; which, lurking in woods and 
fast places, used often to break forth to rob and spoil. 

id. On iroland. 

Lodrbnius, with the breaking in of the horsemen* 
was driven into a marsh ; where, after that he, being 

G -1 
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Almost in the deep mud, had done the uttermost, 
he yielded himself. Knollea. 

Barbarossar left fourteen galleys in the lake *, but the 
tacklings, sails, oars, and r)rdnance, he had laid up in 
the castle fatt by. fd. 

This love of theirs myself have often seen. 

Haply when they have judged me fast asleep. 

Shalupeare. 

Last night the very god shewed me a vision : 

1 foitt and prayed for their intelligence. Id, 

A thousand men have broke their fasti to-day. 

That ne’er shall dine, unless thou yield the crown. 

Id. 

Bind the hoy, which you shall find w’ith me. 

Fast to the chair. Id, King John, 

1 would give a thousand pound 1 could run as fast 
as thou can ’sf. Id. Henry iV, 

Thinking, by this face. 

To fasten in our thoughts that they have courage ; 

But ’tis not so. Id, Julius Caesar, 

He fastened on my neck ; and bellowed out, 

\s he*d burst heaven. Id, King Lear, 

The king being fasthanded, and loth to part with a 
second dowry, prevailed with the pr:ncc to be con> 
tracted with the princess Catharine. Bacon. 

The prince growetli up fast to be a man, and is of a 
sweet and excellent disposition : it would be a stain 
upon you if you should mislead, or sutler him to be 
misled. Id. to Villiess. 

We have some meats, and breads, and drinks, 
which taken by men enable them to fast long after. 

Id. New Atlantis, 

Such as had given the king distaste, did contend by 
their forwardness to shew it was but their fastness to 
the former government, and that those affections ended 
with the time. Id, 

Skill comes so slow, and life so fast doth fly. 

We learn so little, and forget so much. Davies, 
All the places are cleared, and places of fastness 
laid open, which are the proper walls and castles of 
the Irish, as they were of the British in the times of 
Agricola. Id, on Ireland. 

She had all magnctick force alone. 

To draw and fasten sundred parts in one. Donne. 
Happy and innocent were the ages of our fore- 
fathers, who broke their fasts with herbs and routs * 
and, when they were permitted flesh, eat it only 
dressed with hunger and tire. Taylor. 

Do not call it a fastingday, unless also it be a day of 
extraordinary devotion and of alms. Id. 

He that was the meekest man upon earth, in a sud- 
den indignation abandons that, which in cold blood 
he would have held faster than his life. 

HaWs Contemplations. 

I see Moses the receiver of the Law, Klias the 
restorer of the Law, Christ the full? Her of the old Law 
and author of the new, all fasting forty days \ and 
these three great fosters I find together glorious in 
Mount Tabor. Id, 

Last, the sire and his three sons. 

With their four wives ; and Ood made fast the door. 

Milton, 

Silo’s broo' that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God. 

fd. Paradise Lost, 

Where will this end ? Four timet ten days I’ve 
passed. 

Wandering this woody maze, and human food 
Nor tasted, nor had appetite ; that fast 
To virtue I impute not, or count part 
Of what I suffer here. Id. Paradise Regained.’* 
It (religion) a\ont fasteneth our thoughts, affections, 
and endeavours, upon occupations worthy the dignity 
of our nature. Barrow. 


It (piety) tieth all relations more fastly and strongly, 
assureth and augmenteth all endearments, enforceth 
and establisheth all obligations by tb» ^rm bands of 
conscience. Id. 

A rope of fair pearl, which now hiding, now hidden 
by the hair, did, as it were, play at fast and hose each 
with other, giving and receiving richness. Sidney. 

A mantle coming under her right arm, and covering 
most of that side, ^d no fastening on the left side. 

Id. 

There streams a spring of blood so fast. 

Prom those deep wounds, as all embrued the face. 

Daniel. 

If she perceived by his outward cheer. 

That any would his love by talk bewray. 

Sometimes she heard him, sometimes stopt her ear. 
And played fast and loose the live-long day. 

Fairfax, 

This paucity of blood may be observed in other 
sorts of lizards, in frogs, and other fishes ; and there- 
fore an horse-leech will hardly fasten upon a fish. 

Browne's Vulgar Errours, 

A man in a boat, who tugs at a rope that’s fast to a 
ship, looks as if he resolved to draw the ship to him. 

Temple, 

Let purling streams be in her fancy seen. 

Am! flowery meads, and vales of cheerful green ; 

And in the midst of deathless groves 
Soft sighing wishes lie. 

And smiling hopes fast by, 

Anul just beyond ’em ever-laughing loves. 

Dryden, 

She’s gone unkindly, and refused to cast 
One glance to feed me for so long a fast. Id. 

By chance a ship was fastened to the shore. 

Which from old Clusium king Osinius bore. Id, 
The foes had left the fastness of their place. 
Prevailed in fight, and had his men in chace. Id, 
Could he fasten a blow, or make a thrust, when not 
suffered to approach 7 Id. ABneid, Dedication, 

The folly and wickedness of men, that think to play 
fast and loose with God Almighty ! L* Estrange, 

The wrong judgment that misleads us, and makes 
the will often fasten on the worse side, lies in mitre- 
porting upon comparisons. Locke. 

We may trade, and be busy, and grow poor by it, 
unless we regulate our expenses ; if to this we are 
idle, negligent, dishonest, malicious, and disturb the 
sober and industrious in their business, let it be upon 
what pretence it will, we shall ruin the faster. Id. 

We humble ourselves before God this day, not 
merely by the outward solemnities of a fast, but by 
afflicting our souls as well as bodies for c»ur sins. 

Atterbnry, 

If they cohered, yet by the next conflict with other 
atoms they might be separated again ; and so on in an 
eternal vicissitude of fast and hoee, without over con- 
sociating into the huge condense bodies of planets. 

Benthy^ 

Being tried only with a promise, he gave full credit 
to that promise, and still gave evidence of his fidelity 
as fast as occasions were offered. 

Ilammondh Practical Caieehitm, 
Well-known to me the palace you inquire ; 

For fast beside it dwells my honoured sire. Pope* 
Fast by the throne obsequious fame resides. 

And wealth incessant rolls her golden tides. ^ iV- 
Nor prayers not fasts stubborn pulse restrain ; 
Nor tears, for ages, taught to flow in vain. 

The heaviest muse the swiftest course has gone# 

As clocks mafaiteet when most lead is on. 

You are to look upon me as one going faet out of 
the world. Swift* 



FASTS. 


Tbo words Whig and Tory have been pressed to the 
service of many successions of parties, with very dif- 
ferent ideas ^listened to them. Id, Examiner, 

Their oppressors have changed the scene, and com- 
bated the opinions in their true shape, upon which 
they could not so well fasten their disguise. 

Decay of Piety. 

If his adversary be nut well aware of him, he en- 
trenches himself in a new fastness, and holds out the 
siege with a now artillery. Watts on the Mind, 

Industry needs not wish, and he that lives upon 
hope will die fasting. Franklin. 

Not a little sore 

At this most strange and unexplained * hiatus* 

In Don Alfonso’s facts, which just now wore 
An awkward look ; as he revolved the case 
J'he door was fastened in his legal face. Byron. 

Fasts, Religious. Religious fasting has been 
practised by most nations from the remotest an- 
tiquity. Some divines derive its origin from the 
terrestrial paradise, where our first parents were 
forbidden to eat of the tree of knowledge. The 
Jewish church has observed fasts ever ^ince its 
first institution ; nor were the neighbouring hea- 
thens, viz. the Egyptians, Phoenicians, and As- 
syrians, without their fasts. The F'gyptians, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, sacrificed a cow to Isis, 
after having prepared iliemselves by fasting and 
prayer ; a custom which he likewise ascribes to 
the women of C'yrene. Porphyry affirms, that 
the Egyptians, before their stated sacrifices, al- 
ways fasted many days, sometimes six weeks ; 
during all which time the priests and devotees 
not only abstained from flesh, fish, wine, and oil, 
but even from bread, and some kinds of pulse. 
These austerities were communicated by them to 
the Greeks, who observed their fasts mu(?h in the 
same manner. The Athenians had the Eleusinian 
and Thesmophorian fasts, the observation of 
which was very rigorous, especially among the 
women, who spent one whole day sitting on the 
ground in a mournful dress, without taking any 
nourishment. In the island of Crete, tlie priests 
of Jupiter were obliged to abstain all their lives 
from Ash, flesh, and baked meats. Apuleius in- 
forms us, that whoever wished to be initiated in 
the mysteries of Cybele, were obliged to prepare 
themselves by fasting ten daj^s ; and, in short, 
all the pagan deities, whether male or female, 
reejuired this duty of those that desired to be 
initiated into their mysteries, of their priests and 
priestesses that gave the oracles, and ot those that 
came to consult them. Among the heathens 
fasting was also practised before .some of their 
military enterprises. Aristotle informs us tliat 
the Lacedemonians, having resolved to succour a 
allies, ordained a fast throughout the 
whole extent of their dominions, without except- 
i^ag even the domestic animals : ; :id this they aid 
tor two ends; one to spare provi^ ions in favor of 
the besieged ; the other to draw down the blessing 
f their enterprise. The inhabitants 

ot larentum, when besieged ly tiie Romans, 
dmanded succours from their neighbours of 
who immediately commanded a fafi* 
throughout their whole territories. Their enter- 
prise having proved successful, by their throwing 
a supply of provisions into the town, the Romans 
ere obliged to raise the siege ; and the Taren- 
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tines, in memory of this deliverance, instituted a 
perpetual fast. At Rome fasting was practised 
by kings and emperors. Numa Pompilius, 
Julius Caesar, Augustus, Vespasian, &c., had their 
stated fast days ; and Julian tlie Apostate was so 
exact in this observance as to outdo the priests 
themselves, and even the most rigid philosophers. 
The Pythagoreans kept a continual lent; but 
with this difference, that they believed the use of 
fish to be equally unlawful with that of flesh. 
Jlesides their constant temperance, they also fre- 
quently fasted rigidly for a ’ ery long time. In 
this respect, however, they were ah' outdone 
by their master Pythagoi'as, who continued his 
fasts for no less than forty days together. The 
brolimins are very remarkable for their severe 
fastings ; and the Chinese have also their stated 
fasts, with forms of prayer for preserving them 
from barrenness, inundations, earthquakes, &c. 
The Mahommedans are very remarkable for the 
strict observance of their fasts ; and the exact- 
ness of their dervises in this respect is extra- 
ordinary. Fasting was often used by the heathens 
for superstitious purposes; sometimes to pro- 
cure the interpretations of dreams; at others to 
be an antidote against their pernicious conse- 
quences. Tlie modern Jews, though expressly 
forbidden to fast on Sabbath days, think them- 
selves at liberty to dispense with this duty when 
they have frightful dreams the night preceding, 
that threaten them with great misfortunes. On 
these occasions, they observe a formal fast the 
whole day. They have also added several fasts 
to the law of Moses, particularly three, in me- 
mory of sore distresses their nation has suffered 
at different times. The abstinence of the ancient 
Jews commonly lasted twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight hours at a time ; beginning before sun-set, 
and not ending till some liours after sun-set next 
day. On these days they wore white robes in 
token of grief and repentance ; covt^red them- 
selves with sackcloth, or their worst clothes; lay 
on ashes; sprinkled them on their heads, &c. 
Some spent the whole night and day following 
in the temple or synagogue, in prayers and other 
devotions, barefooted, scourging themselves. 
To complete their abstinence, at night they were 
to eat nothing but a little bread dipped in w ater, 
with some salt for seasoning ; except they chose 
to add to their repast some hitter herbs and puls€>. 
The ancients, both Jews and Pagans, had also 
their fasts for purifying the body, particularly 
the priests, and such as were any w^ay employed 
at the altars ; for when nocturnal disorders hap- 
pened to these, it was unlawful for them to ap- 
proach all the next day, wliich they were bound 
to employ in purifying themselves. On this ac-; 
count, at great festivals, where their ministry 
could not be dispensed with, it was usual for 
them, on the eve thereof, not only to fast, but 
also to abstain from sleep. For this purpose the 
high-priest had under-officers to wake hi.m, if 
overtaken with .sleep. 

FASTI, in Roman antiquity, a chronicle or 
register of time, wherein the several years were 
denoted by the respective consuls, with the 

S al events that happened during their 
ites; these were called also fasti con- 
sulares. 
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Fasti, or Dies Fasti, also denoted court 
days. The word fasti is formed of the verb fari, 
‘ to speak/ because during those days the courts 
were opened, causes might be heard, and the 
pnetor was allowed to pronounce the three 
words, do, dico, addico ; the other days wherein 
this was prohibited, were called Nefasti : thus 
Ovid, 

Ille nofastus exit, per quem tria verba Rilentur : 

Fastus erit, per quern lego licebit agi. 

These dies fasti were noted in the kalendar by 
the letter F : but there were some days ex parte 
fasti, partly fisti, partly nefasti, i. e. justice 
might be distnliuted at certain times of the day, 
and not at others. These days were called in- 
tercisi, and were marked in the calendar thus, 
F, V. fasto primo, where justice might be de- 
manded during the first part of that day. 

Fasti signified al^^othe kalendar wherein were 
expressed the several days of the year, with their 
feiists, games, and other ceremonies. There were 
two sorts of fasti, the magistrales and kalendares, 
or tile greater and less. 

I. Fasti Kalen dares, which were what was 
roperly and primarily called fasti, are defined 
y Feslus Vompeius to be books containing a 
description of the whole year : i. e. F 4 )hemerides, 
or diaries, distinguishing the several kinds of 
days, festi, profesti : fasti, nefasti, &c. The in- 
sti tutor was Numa, who committed the care and 
direction of the fasti to the Pontifex Maximus, 
whom the people used to go and consult on 
every occasion. This custom held till A. U.C, 
450, when C. Flavius, secretary to the poniifices, 
exposed in the forum a list of all the days 
whereon it was lawful to work : which was so 
acceptable to the people, that they made him 
curule scdile. These less fasti were of two 
kinds, urban i and rustici. 1. Fasti ruslici, the 
country fasti, expressed the several days, feasts, 
&c. to be observed by the country people ; for 
as these were occupied in tilling tne ground, 
fewer feasts, sacrifices, ceremonies, and holidays, 
were enjoined thorn than the inhabitants of cities; 
and they had also some peculiar oneis not oh- 
.served at Home. These rustic fasti contain 
little more than the ceremonies of the kalen<ls, 
nones, and ides ; the fairs, signs of the zodiac, 
increase and decrease of the days, the tutelary 
gods of each moiiiii, and certain directions for 
rural works to be performed ich mncith. 2. 
Fasti urbani, the fasti of the city, were tho.^e 
which obtained or were observed in the -ity. 
Some will have them thus called because they 
were exposed publicly in divers parts of the 
city ; though, by tlie various inscriptions or gra- 
vings thereof on antique stones, one would ima- 
gine that private persons had them likewise in 
their houses. Ovid undertook to illustrate these 
fasti urbani, and comment on them, in bis Libri 
Fastorum, whereof we have the first six books 
still remaining ; the last six, if they were ever 
written, being lost. 

If. Fasti Macistrales, the greater fasti, ex- 
]jrcssed the several feasts, with every thing re- 
lating to the gods, religion, and the magistrates ; 
the emperors, their birth-days, offices, days con- 
secrated to them, and feasts and ceremonies 


established in their honor, or for their prosperity, 
&c. Wi(h a number of such circumstances did 
flattery at length swell the fasti ; when they be- 
came denominated Magni, to distinguish them 
from the bare kalendar, or fasti kalendares. 
FASTFDIOUS. adj. "x French, 
Fastidiously, adv. (jastidi€use;LAi.fa8- 
FastFdiousness, n.s. ^tidiosus. Disdain- 
Fasti'diosity. y ful ; squeamish ; de- 

licate to a fault ; over-nice. 

Reasons plainly delivered, and always after one 
manner, especially with line and fa$t%diou» minds, 
enter but heavily and dully. Bacon, 

Let their Jintidious'vAm 
Commission of the brain. 

Run on and rage, sweat, censure, and condemn. 
They were not made for thee, less thou for thorn. 

Ben Jonson, 

And if nearness and presence be the cause of our 
dislike, why do we nut hate ourselves, which arc ever 
in our own bosom ? why do wc not hate this fattidi- 
ow curiosity, which is too close to us. Bp» Hall. 

Less licentious and more discerning times will re- 
pair the omissions and fastidiousneu of the present. 

Boyle. 

A squeamish fastidious niceness, in meats and 
drinks, must bo cured by starving. L'Estranye, 

All hopes, raised upon the promises or supposed 
kindnesses of the fastidious and fallacious great ones 
of the world, shall fail. South. 

'J'heir sole talent is pride and scorn : they look fas^ 
tidiintsly^ and speak disdainfully, concluding, if a man 
shall fall short of their garniture at their knees and 
elbows, he is much inferior to them in the furniture 
of his head. Government of the Tongue, 

His diseases being fast idiositg, amerphy, and oscita- 
tion. ^ Swift, 

Proud youth \ fastidious of the lower world*. 
Man's lawful pride includes humility. Young, 
And to abate the fastidiousness of some critics, with 
respect to the ffebrew style of poetry, I shall produce a 
few similar instances, among many whicii occur in the 
Kiieid itself. Archbp, Newcome, 

Fasting. Sec Austin ence. 

FASTDLFFK (Sir John), an English general 
who obtain(>d some reputation in France, in the 
fifteenth century. He served in Ireland under 
.Sir Stephen Scrope, and on his death, in 1408, 
niarrieu his widow, an heiress of the Tibtot 
famiLy, of whose rich esbitcs in Gloucestershire 
and Wiltshire he consequently became possessed. 
He soon after obtained the honor of knighthood 
and the order of the garter ; and having been 
wounded at the battle of Agincourt, was rewarded 
with a grant of territorial property in Normandy, 
in 1429 he defeated 6000 Frenchmen with only 
1500 English, and brought relief to tlie army 
before Orleans. But the same year he .shame- 
fully .led before Joan of Arc at the battle of 
Patay, for which he was deprived of his garter by 
the regent. He died in 1469. Tliis officer has 
been supposed, by the resemblance perhaps of 
the names, to have been the prototype of Snaks- 
peare’s Falstuff. Hut he is introduced by name 
as fleeing at Patay, and his garter is tdm ofl' at 
the coronation scene in Henry VI., part 1, at 
which time the Sir John Falstaff of Ilenry IV. 
and V. was dead. Vide King Henry V., act 2, 
scene III. Nor does the character of Fastolfi® 
appear to have been that of a debauchee. 
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FASHTUOUS, adj. Fr. fastueux, fastueuse ; 
Ijai. faituostis. Proud ; haughty. 

It (pi(^ty) fencoth him from insolence, and fastuow 
contempt of others. Barrow. 


FAT, n. s., adj., v. a. Sc Tent, vet or fett ; 
Fat'bbained, at//, [y. n. Swed. fett ; Belg. 

vet ; Saxon, par, 


Fat'kidneyed, 

Fat' 1 1 NO, n. s. 
Fai'neu, 

Fa'Fn fss, 

Fat'tt.m, V. a. & V. n. 
Fa i'ty, adj. 

Fa I'wiTi K.n. 


the past partici- 
ple of pacnan, to 
teed, says Mr. H. 
Tooke. The con- 
crete oily matter 
of the ilesh of 


niiiinalA ; metaphorically the best or choicest 
part of things. Fat, us an adjective, signifies 
well-fe 1 ; plum]); fleshy; also rich; wealthy; 
coarse; dull. To fatten, sigiiilies to inaktj fat or 
pill Ml] ) ; to fi'ed abundantly or to excess. As a verb 
iKMiter. to grow fat or full-flesluHl. Fat-brained; 
fat-kidneN ed, fat-witted, are terms of reproach, 
iiu’porting dulness, stupidity, or vulgarity. A 
fatling is a young auiinal fed for slaughter. A 
fatner, that which causes fatness. Fatness, 
the (piality or state of being fat in any way; fer- 
tility. Fatty, unctuous ; oleaginous; greasy. 


(Hod give thee of the dew of Iw^aven, and the /aU 
neu of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine. 

(ien. XXV ii. 28 . 

The calf and the young lion, and the fatlintf shall 
iie down together, and a little child shall Iccid them. 

la. xi. G. 

Such fraifery is in false curates, that given mede or 
hire to coiiic into such wordly offices, and couclum in 
lord’s courts for to get ino fatte benefices, and pur- 
posen not apcdly to do their ghostly office. 

Wickliffe on S^iony, 

.\nd by his side rode loathsome gluttony, 
lieformed creature, on a filthy swine ; 

His belly was upblown with luxury. 

And eke with/u/nm swollen were his eyen. 

Faerie Queene, 
Oh how this villany 

Boihfat me with the very thoughts of it ! 

Shakapeare. 

Let our wives 

Appoint a meeting with this vld fat fellow. Id. 

When gods have hot backs, what shall poor men 
do? For me, I am here a Windsor stag, and the 
fatteatf 1 think, i* th* forest. id. 

Clarence, he is well repaid ; 

Ho is franked up to fatting for his pains. Id. 

Ere this 

I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave’s offal. Id, Hamlet. 

What a wretched and proud fellow is this king of 
England to mope with his fat-bnuned fellows, &c. 

Id. Henry V. 

Peace, yo fatikidney'd rascal ; what a brawling dost 
thou keep! Id. Henry IV. 

Thou art to fatufitted with drinking old sack, and 
unbuttoning thee after supper, and steeping upon 
bcuches in the afternoon, that thou bast forgotten. 

Id. 

In this ointment the strangest and hardest ingredi- 
ents to come by, are the moss upon the scull of a dead 
jnan unburied, and the fata of a boar and a hear, 
’ *>fled in the act of generation. Bacon. 

Barth imd water, mingled by the help of the sun 
gather a nitrousybbicts. IJ. Nat. Hist. 

Ibe like cloud, if oily or fatty p will not discharge ; 
not because it sticketh faster, but because air preyeth 
'ipon water, and flame and fire upon oil. /d. 


They fat such enemies as they take in the wars, 
that they may devour them. Abbot. 

It is good so to diet the body, that the soul may be 
fattened. Bp. HalVa Contomplationa. 

iSbme are allured to law, not on the contemplation 
of equity, but on the promising and pleasing thoughts 
of litigious terms, /af contentions, and flowing fees. 

Milton, 

All agree to spoil the public good. 

And villains fatten with the brave man’s labour. 

Ottoay. 

We’re hurry *d down 
This lubrique and adult’ratc age ; 

Nay, added /hr pollutions of our own, 

T' increase the steaming ordures of the stage. 

IJrytlen. 

O souls! in whom no heav’nly fire is found. 

Fat minds, and evt r-grov’ling on the ground. Id, 
Dare not, on thy life. 

Touch ought of mine ; 

This falchion else, not hitherto withstood. 

These hostile fields shall fatten w’ith thy blood. 

Id, 

Yet then this little spot of earth well till’d, 

A num’rous family with plenty filled. 

The good old man and thrifty hnusew'ife spent 
Their days in peace, and fattened with content ; 
Enjoy’d the dregs of life, and liv’d to see 
A long-dcsccnding healthful progeny. Id. 

Apollo check’d my pride, and bade me feed 
Hdy faU*ning flocks, nor dare beyond the reed. Id. 
*Tis a line thing to be fat --ind smooth. 

L*Ealrange. 

The one labours in his duty with a good conscience ; 
the other, like a bca.st, but fatting \xg for the slaughter. 

Id. 

The Caribbccs were wont to geld their children, on 
purpose io fat and eat ih*Mn. Locke. 

An old ox fata as well, and is as good, as a young. 

Mortimer. 


When around 

The clouds drop fatness ^ in the middle sky 
The dew suspended staid, and left unmoist 
The execrable glebe. Philips. 

The gourd 

And thirsty cucumber, when they perceive 
Th’ approaching olive, with resentment fly 
Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep 
Diverse, detesting contact. Id. 


These were terrible alarms to persons grown fat 
and wealthy by a long and successful imposture. 

South. 


Spare diet and labour will keep constitutions, where 
this disposition is the strongest, from being fat : you 
may sec in an army forty thousand foot soldiers with- 
out a fat man ; and I dare affirm, that by plenty and 
rest twenty of the forty shall grow fat. Arbuthnot, 
The wind was west on which that philosopher 
bestowed the encomium of fatner of the earth. Id. 

Vaixle fatted by good pasture, after violent motion, 
sometimes die suddenly. Diet. 

The common symptoms of the inuriatick scurvy are, 
a saline taste in the spittle, and a lixivial urine, some-* 
times with a fatty substance like a thin skin a-top. 

Id, on Alim, 

Tygers and wolves shall in the ocean breed. 

The whale and dolphin fatten on the mead. 

And every clement exchange its kind. 

When thriving honesty in courts we find. 

Graneille. 

A fat benefice is that which so abounds witU no 
estate and revenues, that a man may expend a great 
deal in delicacies of eating and drinking. AyUffe. 
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Yi^tirt and clouds feed the plants of the earth 
with the balm of dews and the fatnm of showers. 

Bentley, 

Some, lucky, find a flowery spot. 

For which they never toiled nur swat ; 

They drink the sweet, and eat thoyht. 

Bnms, 

1 am of small stature, like Alexander the Great ; 
1 am somewhat inclinable to fatness, like Dr. Arbuth- 
not and Aristotle ; and I drink brandy and water, like 
Mr. Boyd. Sheridan, 

Fat, 71. s. Sax. yxt; Swed. fat ; Belg. vatte; 
generally written Vat, which see. A fermenting 
or other large vessel to hold liquids. 

The fats shall overflow with wine and oil. 

Joel ii. 24. 

A white stone used for flagging floors, for cisterns, 
and tanners'^ats. Woodward on Fossils, 

Fat; in medicine. A great number of fats 
have been kept in the shops, for making oint- 
ments, plasters, and other medicinal compo- 
sitions ; as hog’s lard, the fat of the boar, the 
fox, hare, dog, wild cat, Alpine mouse, beaver ; 
that of hens, ducks, geese, storks ; of the whale, 
pike, serpents, viper, &c-, as also human 
fat !— These are now, of course, abaudonccl. 
To obtain fat pure, it must be cut into pieces, 
and melted with a gentle heat in a proper vessel 
with an equal quantity of water. It is afterwards 
to be put into an earthen pot, where the fat 
rises to tlie top, and becomes solid when cold. 
In this state it is exceedingly white, and suffi- 
ciently pure for the purposes of pharmacy or 
chemical examination. See Pharmacy. Fat 
thus purified has very little taste, and a weak but 
peculiar smell. The uses of fat in the animal 
economy have not been clearly ascertained. One 
of the chief probably is, to blunt and correct a 
great part ot the acids of the aliments, and which 
are more than are requisite to the composition 
of the nutritive juice. This is certain, that 
animals which are castrated, which are not much 
exercised, or which are come to an age when 
the produclion and loss of the seminal fluid is 
less, and which at the same time consume much 
succulent aliment, generally become flitter, and 
sometimes exceedingly so. Although fut is 
very diflerent from truly animalised substance.?, 
ana appears not easily convertible into nutritive 
juices, it being generally difficult of digestion, 
and apt to become rancid, yet in certain cases 
it serves to the nourishment nod repanition of 
the body. Animals certainly become lean, an(} 
live upon their fat, when they have too little food, 
and when they have diseases which prevent 
digestion and nutrition. In these cases the fatter 
animals hold out longer than the leaner. The fat 
appears to be then absorbed, and transformed 
into nutritive juice. In infancy it is white, iri.sipid, 
and not very solid ; in the adult it is firm and 
yellowish, and in animals of an advanced age 
its color is deeper, its consistence various, and 
its taste in general stronger. 

Fat, in sea language, signifies the same with 
broad. Thus a ship is said to have a fat quar- 
ter, if the trussing in or tuck of her quarter be 
deg). 

Fat likewise denotes an uncertain measure of 
capacity Thus a fat of isinglass contains from 


3^ cwt. to 4 cwt.; a fat of unbound books 
half a maund or four bales ; of wire from 20 
to 25 cwt. ; and of yarn from 220 to 221 bun- 
dles. 

FATA Morgana, a very remarkable aerial 
phenomenon, which is sometimes observed from 
the harbour of Messina, and adjacent places, at a 
certain height of the atmosphere. The name, 
which signifies Fairy Morgana, is derived from 
an opinion of the superstitious Sicilians, that the 
whole spectacle is produced by fairies, or such 
like visionary invisible beings. The populace 
are delighted whenever it appears, and run about 
the streets shouting for joy, calling every body 
out to partake of the glorious sight. This singular 
meteor has been described by various authors ; 
but the first who mentioned it with any degree 
of precision was Father Angeliicci, who gives the 
following account of it as quoted by Swinburne : 

‘ On the 15th of August, 1643, as I stood at my 
window, I was surprised with a most wonderful 
delectable vision. The sea, that washes the 
Sicilian shore, swelled up, and became, for ten 
miles in length, like a chain of dark mountains ; 
while the waters near our Calabrian coast grew 
quite smooth, and in an instant appeared as one 
clear polislied mirror, reclining against the afore- 
said ridge. On this glass was depicted, in chiaro 
scuro, a string of several thousands of pilaster.?, 
all equal in altitude, distance, and degree of light 
and shade. In a moment they lost half their 
height, and bent into arcades, like Roman aque- 
ducts. A long cornice was next formed on the 
top, and above it arose castles innumerable, all 
perfectly alike. These soon split into towers, 
which were shortly after lost in colonnades, then 
windows, and at last ended in pines, cypresses, 
and other trees, even and similar. This is the 
Fata Morgana, which, for twenty-six years, 1 had 
thought a mere fable.’ 

As soon as the sun surmounts the eastern hills 
behind Reggio, and rises high enough to form 
an angle of forty-five degrees on the water before 
the city, every object existing or moving at Reg- 
gio is repeated 1000 fold upon this marine look- 
ing glass ; which, by its tremulous motion, is iis 
it were cut into facets. Each image pas.st's 
rapidly off in succession as the day advances, 
and the stream carries down the wave on which 
it appeared. Thus the parts of this moving pic- 
ture will vanish in the twinkling of an eye. 
Sometimes the air is, at that moment, so impreg- 
nated with vapors, and undisturbed by winds, 
a.s to reflect oojects in a kind of aerial screen, 
rising about thirty feet above the level of the sea. 
In cloudy heavy weather, they are drawn on the 
surface of the water, bordered with fine prismati- 
cal colors. The following is the account given 
by M. Ilouel : ‘ In fine summer days, when the 
weather is calm, there rises above the great cur- 
rent a vapor which acquires a certain density, so 
as to form in the atmosphere horiiontal prisms, 
whose sides are disposed in such a manner that, 
when they come to their proper degree of perfec- 
tion, they reflect and represent successively, for 
some time (like a moveable mirror), the ejects 
on the coast or in the adjacent cotmtry. 
exhibit by turns the city and suburbs of Messina, 
trees, animals, men, and mountains. They are 
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certainly beautiful aerial moving pictures. There 
are sometimes two or three prisms, ecj^ually per- 
fect ; and they continue in this state eight or ten 
minutes. After this, some shining inequalities 
are observed upon the surface of the prism, 
which render confused to the eye the objects which 
had been before so accurately delineated, and 
the picture vanishes. The vapor forms other 
combinations, and is dispersed in air. Different 
accounts have been given of this singular appear- 
ance; which, for my part, I attribute to a bitu- 
men that issues from certain rocks at the bottom 
of the sea, and which is often seen to cover a 
. part of its surface in the canal of Messina. The 
subtle parts of this bitumen being attenuated, 
combined, and exhaled with the aqueous globules 
that are raised by the air, and formed into bodies 
of vapor, give to this condensed vapor more con- 
sistence ; and contribute, by their smooth and 
polished particles, to the formation of a kind of 
aerial crystal, which receives the light, reflects it 
to the eye, and transmits to it all the luminous 
points which color the objects exhibited in this 
phenomenon, and render them visible.’ Francis 
Antonio Minasi, who observed this curious spec- 
tacle three times in 1793, gives the following 
; account of it : — 

^ When,’ says Minasi, ‘ the rising sun shines 
from that point whence its incident ray forms 
an angle of about forty-five degrees on the sea 
of ileggio, and the bright surface of the water in 
the buy is not disturbed either by the wind or 
the current, the spectator being placed on an 
* eminence of the city, with his back to the sun, 
and his face to the sea ; on a sudden there ap- 
pear in the water, as in a catoptric theatre, 
various multiplied objects, viz. numberless series 
of pilasters, arches, cjistles well delineated, regu- 
lar columns, lofty towers, superb palaces, with 
balconies and windows, extended alleys of trees, 
delightful plains with lierds and flocks, armies 
t»f men on foot and horseback, and many 
other strange figures in their natural colors and 
proper actions, passing rapidly in succession 
along the surface of the sea, during the whole of 
the short period of time wlwle the above-men- 
tioned causes remain. 

‘ But if, in addition to the circumstances before 
described, the atmosphere be highly impregnated 
Jith vapor, and dense exhalations not previously 
dispersed by the action of the wind or waves, or 
rarefied by the sun, it then happens that in this 
^apor, as in a curtain extended along the channel 
to the height of about four or five and twenty 
‘iet) and nearly down to the sea, the observer 
behold the scene of the same objects not 
only reflected from the surface of the sea, but 
ft « the air, though not so distinct or well 
etined as the former objects from the sea. 
an I Be slightly hazy and opaque, 

at the same time dewy, and adapted to form 
6 ins, then the above-mentioned objects will 
^ear only at the surface of the sea, as in the 
tprl vividly colored, or fringed with 

t>ther prismatic colors/ 

T.r ^ considerable town on tl»e 

j mbia, Western Africa, about 500 miles from 
African Company had once a 
ry here, situated on a rock, and overlooking 


a fine country ; but the violent conduct of the 
king of Tomani determined them to break it up 
in the year 1734. 

FATE, n. 5. TT.fatalite, fatal ; Ital. 

F a’ted, adj. fata ; Pcrs.fat (death) ; Lat. 

Fa'tal, fatum, from for^fari Gr. 

Fa'talism, 71.5. 0aw), to pronounce (the 

Fa’talist, “"supposed aecree of God). 

Fatal'ity, Destiny ; sometimes mean- 

Fa'tally, tfdu. ing a kind of deified chance^ 

Fa’talness, n. s, ) sometimes a fixed series of 
causes; predetermined event; cause of death; 
death : fated, means decreed by fate or destiny ; 
invested with the powers of fate, or fatal deter- 
mination; endued with any power or quality 
by fate. Fatal is decisive ; inevitable ; deadly ; 
mortal; appointed by destiny; causing sure 
destruction or death; fatalism, the doctrine of 
necessitarian philosophers, or of the fatalists, 
who maintain that all things happen by necessity : 
fatality is predetermination ; predestination ; ten- 
dency to danger or evil: fatalness, inevitable 
necessity. 

Tell me what fates attend, the duko of Suffolk ' 

By water shall he die, and take his end 1 

Shakspeare. 

The fated sky 

Gives us free scope. Id, 

If l*m traduced by tongues which neither know 
My faculties nor person, yet will bo 
The chronicles of my doing, let me say 
'Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue must go through. Id, Henry Vlll, 

It was fatal to the king to fight for his money ; aud 
though ho avoided to fight with enemies abroad, yet 
he was still enforced to fight for it with rebels at homo. 

Bacon's Henry VII, 

By a strange fataVty men suffer their dissenting to 
be drawn into the stream of the present vogue. 

King Charles, 

In using the terms fate, decree, or destiny, we 
speak after the manner of men ; for it being custo- 
mary with us, whenever we resolve upon some dis- 
tant work, to declare our intentions to persons under 
our influence, we conceive of God as making the 
like declared or mental determination. 

Search, 1763. 

Viewing a neighbouring hill, whose top of late 
A chapel crowned, 'till in the common*/afe 
The' adjoining abbey fell. Denham, 

The j^cam is so transparent, pure, and clear. 

That had the self-enamoured youth gazed here. 

So fatally deceived he had not been. 

While he the bottom, not his face, had seen. Id, 
Necessity nr chance 

Approach not me ; and what I will is fate, 

Milton, 

Some concurrence of their own will is requisite to 
produce their virtue, God rarely working with irresit- 
tiblo power, or fatal efficacy. Barrow, 

It was 

Still fatal to stout Hudibras, 

In all his feats of arms, when least 
He dreamt of it, to prosper best. Hudibras, 
Seven times seven, or forty-nino, nine times tiine. 
or eighty-one, and seven times nine,or the year sixtj- 
three, is conceived to carry with it the most consider- 
able /o/nii/y. Browne, 

Others delude their trouble by a graver way of rea- 
soning, that these things are fatal and necessary, it 
being in vain to be troubled at that which we cannot 
help. TiUoUon, 
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There ia a noceaelty in fate 
Why still the bravo bold man ia fortunate. 

Oryden, 

When empire in its childhood first appears, 

A watchful fate o'eraees its rising years. Id. 

Looking, he feeds alone his famished eyes ; 

Feeds lingering death, but looking not he dies ; 
yet still he chose the longest way to fate. 

Watting at once his life and his estate. Id. 

O race divine ! 

For beauty still is /ala/ to the line. Id. 

Behold the destined place of your abodes; 

For thus Anchises prophesied of old. 

And thus our fatal place of rest foretold. Id» 

O fatal maid ! thy marriage ia endowed 

With Phrygian, Latian, and Rutilian blood. Id. 

n'is the procession of a funeral vow. 

Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow. 

When fatally their virtue they approve ; 

Cheerful in flames, and martyrs of their love. 

Id. 

She fled her father's rage, and with a train. 
Driven by the Southern blasts, was fated here to 
reign. Id. 

With full force his deadly bow he bent. 

And feathered /alM among the mules and samplers 
sent. Id, 

All the father’s precautions could not secure the 
son from tha fatality of dying by a lion. L* Estrange. 

The stoicks held a fatality, and fixed unalterable 
course of events ; but then they held also, that they 
fell out by a necessity emergent from and inherent in 
the things themselves, which God himself could not 
alter. South. 

Random chance, or wilful fate. 

Guides the shaft from Cupid’s bow. 

A. Philips. 

O think what anxious moments pass between 
The birth of plots, and their last fatal periods. 

Oh, ’tis a dreadful interval of time. 

Filled up with horror all, and big with death. 

A ddison. 

Her aukward love indeed was oddly fated ; 

She and her Polly were too near related. Prior. 
A palsy in the brain is most dangerous *, when it 
scizeth the heart, or organs of breathing, fatal. 

Atbathnot on Diet, 

To say that the world was made casually by the 
concurrence of atoms, is to aflirm that the atoms >iu> 
posed tha world mechanically and fatally; only they 
were not sensible of it. Bentley. 

The whizzing arrow sings. 

And bears thy fate, Antlnous, on its wings. Pope. 
Will the obstinate fatidist find sulhcieut apology? 

Watts. 

All should be prophets to themselves ; foresee 
Their future fate ; their future fate foreCasic * 

This art would waste the bitterness of death. 

The thought of death, alone, the fear destroys. 

Young. 

O majestic Night ! 

Nature’s great ancestor ! Day’s elder-bom ! 

And fated to survive the transient sun. Id. 

Wickedness and weakness ; ’s one of thofatalest 
miiukes desperation can hurry a man into. Sterne, 
Our poet, it must be confessed, left severs’ passages 
so expressed, as to be favorable to foiaUsm and neces- 
sity- Warton. 

Yes, to deep sadness sullenly resigned. 

He feels his body’s bondage in his mind ; 

Puts off his generous nature ; and, to suit 
Hit manners with his fate, pats on the brute. 

Cowper. 
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Free in his will to choose or to refuse, 

Man may improve the crisis or abuse ; 

Elso, on the fataliit*M unrighteous plan. 

Say to what bar amenable were man 7 Id. 

Then grieve not thou to whom the’ indulgent Muse 

Vouchsafes a portion of celestial fire. 

Nor blame the partial fates, if they refuse 

The’ imperial banquet and tno rich attire. 

Beattie. 

Of fate, and chance, and change in human life. 
High actions and high passions best describing. 

Byron. 

1 feel the impulse — ^yet I do not plunge ; 

I see the peril^yct do not recede ; 

And my brain reels — aud yet my foot is firm : 

There is a power upon me which withholds. 

And makes it my fatality to live. Id. 

Fate denotes an inevitable necessity depending 
upon a superior cause. Tlie word is formed 
from fari, fatuni,to speak; and primarily implies 
the same with effatum, viz. a word or decree 
pronounced by God; ora fixed sentence whereby 
the Deity has prescribed the order of things, and 
allotted to every person what shall befal him. 
The Greeks called it eipappipfi, as it were a chain 
or necessary series of things indissolubly linked 
together. All things, says Plato, are in fate ; i. e. 
within its sphere or scheme, but all things are 
not fated ; and he thus explains the distinction : 
it is not in fate, says he, that one man shall Jo so 
and so, and another suffer so and so, for that 
would be destructive oT our free agency and 
liberty ; but if any one sliould choose such 
a life, and do such or such thing.s, tlicn it i.s in 
fate that such things and such conse(|uences shall 
ensue upon it. The soul, therefore, is aBiairorov^ 
free and uncontrolled, and it lies within itself lo 
act or not ; and there is no compulsion or neces- 
sity here ; but what follows upon tlie action shal! 
be accomplished, naff (ipappevfiv, according to 
fate, or the constitution of things. Thus, tliat 
iEneas should marry Lavinia was a thing in 
which he was free and independent, but the con 
sequent war with Turnus wa.s a fated circum- 
stance. To this fate even the gods themselves 
were subject. 

FATEMITES, Fathf.mites, or Fatuimitfs, 
the descendants of Mahomet by Fathema, or 
Fatima, his daughter. They never enjoyed the 
khalifat of Mecca or Dcgdad, but reigned in Bar- 
bary and Egypt. See Khalif.s. 

FATES, in mythology. See Parca 

FATHER. 71 . s. & v. a. ^ Saxon, ; 

Fa'iherhood, I Goth, and Swed. 

Fa'ther-in-law, Y fader; Helg. 

Fa'tiif.iii.ess, orf/. [ Isl. voder; Tent 

Fa'tiierliness, n.s. I vatter, or va(tr; 

Farther LY, adj. & adv. j Sans, patara ; Fer* 
phadevy or puedar ; Ital. padre; Fr. pere; 
pater; Gr. frarijp. The male parent ot a child J 
the earliest ancestor ; the inventor, or first con- 
triver, of any thing: a title given to aged an^ , 
honorable persons, generally ; to the ecclesiasti- 
cal writers of the first centuries ; to a senator ot 
Rome ; a Jesuit, ike., particularly : and, 
premel V, to God ; and to tlie first person of 
adorable Trinity : to father, is to adopt, or treat, 
as a child ; to supply with a father; to 
composition ; to acknowledge any one as his chn*!) 
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or production : a fatherhood is the character, or 
‘ authority, of a father; a father«in>law is the 
father of one’s husband or wife : fatherless, des- 
titute “if a father; unprotected: fatherly; ten- 
derly ; with paternal care ; fatherliness, paternal 
kindness. 

i In the hous of my fadir, ben m&nye dwellingie, if 
i ony thing lasse I hadde seid to you : for I go to 
I make redi to you a place. Wielif, Jon xiv. 

Jubal wai Uie father of all luch aa handle the harp 
I and organ. Gen, iv. 21. 

lie hath made me a father to Pharaoh, and lord of 
! all his house. Oen. xlv. 8. 

Ye shall not afHict any widow, or fatherlena chKId. 

Ex, xxii. 


( 


We have one Father, even God. John. viii. 41. 
Ahraham is the father of us all. Horn, iv. 1(5. 
The/a(Aer/m hath no friend. Sandya, 

And lest we seem to father any thing upon them 
more than is their own, let them read. Hooker, 

It was said 

It should not stand in thy posterity ; 

Hut that myself sh^ll he the root and father 
Of many kings. Shaksp, Macbeth, 

Formal in apparel. 

In gait and countenance surely like o. father. Id. 
Ay, good youth. 

And rathcr/«//k?r thee than master thce^ Id. 

I am no stronger than my sex. 

Being so father*d and so husbanded. Id, J. Ccea, 
You shall find one well accompanied 
With reverend fathers and well learned bishops. 

Id. Richard III. 

Our fatherless distress was left unmoan’d ; 

Your widow dolours likewise be unwept. Id, 
Lot me but move one question to your daughter. 
And, by that fatherly and kindly power 
That you have in her, bid her answer truly, id, 

A poor blind man was accounted cunning in prog* 
iio.sticating weather ’• Kpsom, a lawyer, said in scorn. 
Tell me, father, when doth the sun change ? The 
)ld man answered. When such a wicked lawyer as 
r'ou goeth to heaven. Catnden. 


Son of Bensalcm, thy father saith it ; the man by 
vhoin thou hast breath and life speaketh the. word. 

Bacon. 

Who can abide, that against their own doctors, 
>oth of the middle and latest age, six whole books 
should by ihcir father/uHtda of Trent be, under the pain 
a curse, imperiously obtruded upon God and his 
Imrch ? /{'ill. 

The eternal Son of Ood esteemed it his meal and 
Irink to do the will of his Father, and for his obedi- 
iucc alone obtained the greatest glory. Taylor. 
After the delivery of your royal /o*Acr’« person into 
ie hands of the army, 1 undertaking to the queen 
Mother that I would hnd some means to get access to 
um, she was pleased to send me. Denham. 

Ho sliall forget 

•^a</ier and mother, and to his wife adhere. 

Milton. 


Thus fatherly displeas’d ; 

O execrable son ! to to aspire 

Above his brethren ! Id. 

• ® Cb)d the mischiefs issuing from our 

Mnd folly, may savour of profaneness. Borrow. 

wlations comprehend effects derived and 
tmuJA bidden qualities, whereof, from received 
nas of art, no reasons are derived. Brown, 

fidhert, and magnify the 
lext tft to make the authority of the fathers 

uiiallihle ; and yet expose them to contempt. 

StUlinyfleet, 


From hence the race of Alban /aiAora come. 

And the long glories of majestick Rome. Dryden, 
The part which describes the fire, I owe to the piety 
and fatherly affection of our monarch to his suffering 
subjects. Id„ 

Father it a notion superinduced to the substance, 
or man, and refers only to an act of that thing called 
man, whereby he contributed to the generation of one 
of his own kind. Locke, 

God, who knows our frailty, pities our weakness, 
and requires of us no more than we are able to do, 
and sees what was, and what was not, in our power, 
will judge as a kind and merciful father. Loche. 

We might have had an entire notion of this/af/ier« 
hood, or fatherly authority. Id, 

There was a father of a convent, very much re- 
nowned for his piety and exemplary life ; and, as per* 
tons under any great affliction applied themselves to 
the most eminent confessors, our beautiful votary took 
the opportunity of confessing herself to this celebrated 
father, Addison, 

I must make my father-in-law a visit with a great 
train and equipage. Id, Spectator. 

He caught his death the last county sessions, where 
he would go to see justice done to a poor widow 
woman and her fatherless children. Id. 

Father of verse. Pope, 

My name was made use of by several persons, one 
of which was pleased to fatlser on me a new set of 
productions. Swift, 

Men of wit. 

Often fathered what he writ. Id. 

Consider a kingdom as a great family, whereof the 
prince is father, and it will appear plainly, that mer- 
cenary troops arc only servants armed either to awe 
the cliildreu at home, or else to defend from invaders. 

id. 

Stretched on the ground awhile entranced ho lay. 
And pressed warm kisses on the lifeless clay; 

And then upsprung with wild convulsive start. 

And all the fatlser kindled in bis heart. Darwin. 

Father. Sec Ciijluren, and Parent, By 
the laws of Romulus, a father had an uuUmited 
power over his children. Among the Lacede- 
monians, as we learn from Aristotle’s politics, 
the father of three children was excused from the 
duty of mounting guard for the security of the 
city ; and a father of four children was exempted 
from every public burden. The Poppaean law, 
amongst the Romans, granted many valuable 
privileges to the, fathers of three children; 
amongst which one was, that he should be ex- 
cused from civil offices, and that the mother 
should have liberty, in her father’s life-time, to 
make a will, and manage her estate without the 
authority of tutors. 

Fath om, n. s. & ». a. ^ Sax. pabm, paoem ; 
Fath’omless, adj. S (5oth. falrny fadm ; 

Belg. vadcMy perhaps from Sax. fettan; Belg. 
vattan, to contain. The space which the ex- 
tended arms can contain; six feet: the usual 
measure of the deptli of the sea : reach ; pene- 
tration ; depth or compass generally. Fathom- 
less, that which can never be measured or 
bounded. 

Aaotbrr of Ids fathom they have none 
To lead their business. Shah^pearo, Othello, 

Will you with counters sum 
The vast proportiou of his infinite ; 
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And buckle in a waste most fatJutmleM, 

With spans and inches so diminutive 
As fears and reasons ? 

Id, Troihtt and Crettida. 
Dive into the bottom of the doep, 

Where fathom-line could never touch the ground. 

id. Henry IV. 

The extent of th\» fathom, or distance between the 
extremity of the fingers of either hand upon expan- 
sion^ is equal unto the space between the solo of the 
foot and crown. Browne. 

The arms spread cross in a straight line, and mea- 
sured from the end of the long finger on one hand, to 
that of the other, a measure equal to the stature, is 
named a fathom. Holder. 

Leave, leave io fathom such high points as these \ 
Nor bo ambitious, ere the time, to please. Dryden, 
nris too strong for weak heads to try the heights and 
fathom the depths of his flights. Felton. 

How into the ground 

A pit they sink, full many a fathom deep. 

Somervile. 

Our depths who fathoms. Pope. 

What but ihe fathomless of thought divine 
Could labour such expedient from despair. 

And rescue both ? Young. 

All his hopes 

Tend downward ; his ambition is to sink. 

To reach a depth profounder still, and still 
Pwfounder, in the fathomless abyss 
Of folly, plunging in pursuit of death. Cowper. 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy sliinc 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou gocst forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

Byron. 

Fathom, in commerce, &c., is a long mea- 
sure, comprising six feet, being taken from the 
utmost extent of both arms, when fully stretchcti 
out into a right line. It is made use of in the 
measurements of mines, quarries, wells, and pits. 
Tliis measure is chiefly used at sea, or by sea- 
faring people, for expressing depths of the sea, 
lengths of cables, &c. It is hardly ever used on 
land, except by miners. 

FATIGATE, v. a. & tidj . *\ Fr. fatiguer, fati^ 

¥ A f iG AniaE, adj. i 'LaX. J'atigo, of 

Fatioa'iion, n. s. ifatim and ago, to do 
Fatigue', n. i. &, v. a. J or perform (a thing) 
abundantly. To weary ; tire ; exhaust with labor : 
this is also the signifleation of the more usual 
verb, fatigue : fatigable is susceptible of tatigue ; 
easily wearied: fatigation and iatigue, weaiiness; 
lassitude; or the causes ot # either. 

By and by the din of war 'gan to pierce 
Hi» ready seme, when xtraight hU doubled ipirit 
Requickened what in flesh was fatigate. 

And to the battle came he. S^kspeare. Coriolanm, 
The earth allowcth man nothing but at the expense 
of his labor and fatigatirm, Mor»tague, 1648 . 

The great Scipio rought honours in his youth, and 
euducfid the fatigues with which he purchased them, 

Dryden. 

The man who struggles in the flght. 

Fatigues left arm as well as right. Prior, 

Cii^d be the gold and silver which persuade 
Weak men to follow far fat^fueing trade ! 

The lily peace outshines the silver store. 

And life is dearer than the golden ore. Collins. 

liOUD P. Very poiwiMy, Mr. Mendleg.; but th.t 
was m the beginning of the winter, and you should 
always remember, Mr. Hosier, that if you make a 


nobleman's spring legs as robust as has autumnsl 
calves, you commit a monstrous impropriety, ana 
make no allowances for the fatigues of the winter. 

Sheridan. 

FATTECONDA, the capital of the kingdom 
of Bondou, Western Africa. It lies near the 
eastern bank of the river Faleme. Long, lo® 
20' W., lat. 14° 20' N. 

FATTICK, a sea-port of Western Africa, 
capital of the kingdom of Joal, or Joul. It is 
about sixty miles north of the Gambia. 

FATUA, in mythology, the wife of the god 
Faunas, who was supposed to inspire women 
with the knowledge of futurity, as Faunus him 
self did the men. Fatua had her name from 
fari, q. d. vaticinari, to prophesy. See Fauna. 

FATU'ITY, ?i. i Fr. fatuit'e ; IaX. 

¥ Afvov^y (tdj. Jifisipid. Stupidity ; foolish- 
ness ; feebleness or prostrat ion of mind : fatuous 
is the corresponding adjt'ctive. 

It had argued a very short sight of things, and 
extreme fatuity of mind in me, to bind my own hand} 
at their request. Fing CluirUs. 

And when that flame finds combustible eartb, 
Thenco fatuous fires and meteors take their birth. 

Denham, 

We pity or laugh at those fatuous cxtravagani^ 
while yet ourselves have a considerable dose of uhal 
makes them so. Glanville. 

These symptoms were so high in some as to pri'- 
duce a sort of fatuity of madness. 

ArlnUhnot on Air. 

His madness was compounded of rage and fatwtj/. 

Johnsm. Life of Swift. 

FAUCI I KT (Claude), a French antiquarian, 
born in 1529. lie was the author of Ireatisis 
on Gaulish and French antiquitie.s ; on tin. 
Liberties of the Gallican church ; on the Origin 
of Knights, Armorial Bearings, and Ib.Tulds; 
Origin of Dignities and Magistrates in Fnuic- 
He died in lG01,and his works were collcvkil 
and printed at Paris in 4to in IGIO. 

Fauchet (Claude), a French priest, born at 
Dome, in the Nivernois, in 1744. IJaving 
taken upon him the ecclesiastical habit, lie 
became vicar-general to the archbisliop of 
Bruges, and preacher to Lewis XVL; but his 
excessive vanity disgusted the king, and from 
this no doubt Fauchet the more eagerly em- 
braced the revolutionary cause. He was a 
principal instigator to the storming of dio 
nastile, and he preached a thanksgiving .sermoii 
on the occasion ; and in another sermon he had 
the audacity to call Jesus Christ the first sans 
culotte of Judea. He entered among 
Illuminati, and in 1791 became what was called 
constitutional bishop of Bayeux. He was •ik®' 
wise chosen deputy to the national assembly 
the department of Calvados, and was afterwardi 
a member of the convention; but was one o 
the many who met the first fruits of the doc- 
trines they propagated at the guillotine, in 
Fauchet wrote a Panegyric on St. Lewm, 
nounced before the French Academy ; a Fune 
Oration for the Duke of Orleans ; Flo^ , 
Benjamin Franklin; Discourse on Unive 
Manners, &c. . 

FATICHION, n.s. See Falchion. Acrooke 
sword. 
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A stately tomb, whoee top a trumpet bore ; 

A soldier*! fauchion, and a seaman's oar. 

Dry den. 

FA'UCET, w. s. Fr. famset ; Lat. fauces. 
The pipe inserted into a vessel to give vent to 
the liquor, and stopped up by a peg or spigot : 
improperly written fosset. 

you were out a good wholesome forenoon in hearing 
a cause between an orange*wife and a /oj»je/-8elIcr, 
and adjourned a controversy of throe-pence to a 
second audience. Shatupeare. 

If you are sent down to draw drink, and find it will 
not run, blow strongly into the faucet, and it will im- 
incdiately pour into your mouth* Swift. 

FAUCIGN Y, or Faussigny, a ci-devant pro- 
vince of Savoy which has been annexed to 
France, and included in the department of 
Mont Blanc. The name is derived from an 
ancient castle, situated near the Arve, about 
three miles and a half north from Bonne Ville. 
It was bounded on the north by Chablais, east 
by Valais, and Aosta; south and west by Gene- 
vois. it was divided into upper and lower 
Faucigny, and belonged anciently to the dau- 
phin Humbert II. from whom it went to the 
House of Savoy by marriage in 1233. It 
abounds in wood ana pastures. Its chief towns 
were Salanche and Cluse. 

FAVKllSIIAM. See Feversiiam. 

FA\HDA, an island in the gulf of Georgia, 
discovered by the Spaniards in the year 1791. 
ll is near the west coast of North America, 
from which it is separated by a channel, called 
. Canal del Nuestra Signora del Rosario. Thirty 
: miles in length from north-west to south-east, 

I afnei from two to five in breadth. 

, FAVIER ( ), an eminent French states- 

: man of the eighteenth century, was a native of 
I Toulouse. At the age of twenty he succeeded 
j his father as secretary general to the states of 
i^anguedoc, but afterwards sold the office, and 
iipplied himself to the study of history and 
politics. He was now nominated secretary to 
Chatardie, the ambassador to Turin, after whose 
<leath he was patronised by M. d’Argenson, and 
wrote Reflexions contre le Traits de 1756. 
I his work being highly esteemed, Favier was 
jmployed on several missions in Spain and 
hnssia, under the ministry of the duke de 
Choiseul. He was also engaged in several of 
me intrigues of the count de Broglio, which in- 
volved him in difficulties, and obliged him to 
leave France. He was arrested, however, at 
Hamburgh, and taken to Paris. M. de Broglio 
procured his liberation in 1773; and on the 
jeewsion of Louis XVI. he obtained a pension, 
fe died in 1784, De Segur has inserted part 
p his works in his Politique de tous les Ca- 
binets de FEurope pendant les llegnes de 
XV. et de Louis XVI. 1793, 2 vols. 8vo. 
engaged with Freron, J. J. Rousseau, 
e abbe Amaud, Suard,and others, in conduct- 
Eteuiger. 

th« » ancient u£gusa, one of 

islands, nine miles west of Trapani, 
d about five from the western coast of Sicily, 
a miles in circumference, and has 

tbo Catharine. On each side of 

island there is good anchorage. 
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FAVrLLOUS, adj. Lat. favtUa* Consisting 
of ashes. 

As tu foretelling of strangers, from the fungoun par- 
ticles about the wicks of the candle, it only signifieth 
a moist air about them, hindering the avolation of 
light and the favUloui particles. Browne » 

FAVISS/E, iu antiquity, were, according to 
Festus and Gellius, cisterns to keep water in : 
but the favissm in the capital at Rome were dry 
cisterns or subterraneous cellars, where they 
laid up tlie old statues, broken vessels, and 
other tnings used in the temple. These were 
much the same with what, in some modern 
churches, are calleil the Archives and Treasury. 

FAULCON. See Falcon. 

Faulconry. See Falconry. 

FAULKNER (George), a celebrated Irish 
printer at Dublin, the friend of dean Swift. He 
carried on business many years with great repu- 
tation. Having the misfortune to lose a leg, 
Foote caricatured him in his Orators in 1762, 
under the title of Peter Paragraph. Faulkner 
commenced an action against the poet, but the 
affair was terminated by lord Townshend. He 
was chosen one of the aldermen of Dublin, and 
died there in 1775. 

Faulkner (Jonathan), an English naval 
officer, of whom the first notice we have is his 
promotion to the rank of lieutenant on the 24th 
of August, 1753; in which character he served 
on board the Alderney sloop in 1755. In 1758 
he acted as commander of the Furnace bomb- 
ketch, one of the squadron under commodore 
Keppel on the expedition against Goree. In 
July, 1759, he was advanced to be captain of 
the Mercury, in which he continued till after 
the conclusion of the war. In 1767 he was 
appointed to the Superbe of seventy-four guns, 
the flag ship of rear-admiral Sir John Moore ; 
whence he was removed to the Royal Oak 
in 1777. Prior to the actual commencement of 
hostilities with France, in 1778, Mr. Faulkner 
was appointed second captain of the Victory, 
the flag ship of admiral Keppel, under whom he 
so remarkably distinguished himself, that he 
received from the commander-in-chief, and ad- 
miral Campbell, tlie most exalted encomiums 
on his cool intrepidity and conduct, in the en- 
gagement with the French fleet off Ushant, on 
the 29th of the ensuing July. In 1782 he was 
appointed to th^ Princess Royal of ninety-eight 
guns, and in that ship joined the fleet sent to 
Gibraltar, under lord Howe, for the relief of 
that fortress, and was placed in the line as one 
of the seconds to the commander-in-chief. Tlie 
cessation of hostilities soon after taking place, and 
the Princess Royal being refitted and re-commis- 
sioned as one of the guard-ships at Portsmouth, 
he was re-appointed to the same ship ; but on 
quitting it, before the expiration of the usual 
period of such command, he was appointed to 
the Triumph of seventy-four guns, also a guard- 
ship at that port. This was the last commission 
he ever held; but he received the following 
honorable appointments : on the 24th Septem- 
ber, 1787, he was made rear-admiral of the 
white ; in September, 1790, rear-admiral of the 
red; in February, 1793, vice-admiral of the 
blue ; in April, 1794, vice-admiral of the red ; 
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and lastly, he was made admiral of the blue on 
the 1st of June, 1795. He did not, liowever, 
long survive this last promotion. After he be- 
came a flag-officer he had spent the greater part 
of his time at his seat in Havant Park in Hants; 
but repairing to London on the 22nd to be pre- 
sented to his majesty, on his last promotion, he 
was suddenly struck with an apoplexy at colo- 
nel Stanhope’s, and expired the next*morning. 
ITie nautical abilities ot admiral Faulkner were 
universally acknowledged and admired ; and by 
his death the country lost a gallant and merito- 
rious officer. 

Faulkner (Robert), was ‘the son of captain 
Samuel Faulkner, who was unfortunately 
drowned in the Victory with Sir John Balchen. 
Robert was bred to the sea service by his father, 
and was promoted to be a lieutenant on the 5th 
of October, 1741. On the 19th of January, 
1757, he was made captain of the Marlborough 
of ninety guns, apparently for the purpose of 
giving him rank, for he almost immediately 
quitted that ship, and remained for a short time 
out of commission. In 1760 he commanded 
the Mercury ; and early in the ensuing year was 
removed to the Bellona of seventy-four guns ; 
soon after which he was ordered on a cruise oft 
the coast of France, in company with the Bril- 
liant frigate, commanded by captain Logie. 
On the 14th of August, 1761, he fell in with the 
Courageux, a French ship of war, carrying 
seventy-four guns, and 700 men ; together with 
the Malicieuse and Ilermione, of thirty-two guns 
each. A desperate action ensued ; the particu- 
lars of which are officially given in a letter from 
captain Faulkner, dated Lisbon River, August 
21st, 1761, in the following words : — * Be pleased 
to acquaint my lords commissioners of the admi- 
ralty, that, on the 14th instant, at three P. M. 
we saw three sail in the south-west quarter, 
Cape Finisterre, bearing north-east half east 
distant ten leag^ies ; we immediately gave chase, 
and, by their crowding sail from us, soon sus- 
pected they were enemies ; we came up but 
slowly with them and continued the chase all 
night. At five A. M. we got almost up with 
the frigates ; at six the Brilliant began to engage 
one of them, and soon after the other also ; at 
twenty-five minutes past six we came along side 
the large ship, nnd began to engage as near as 
possible; at thirty-four minutes after six oui 
mizen mast went away by tiic eneniv’s shot, and 
at forty-five minutes after six the large ship 
struck, which proved I.e Courageux of seventy- 
four guns co/nmanded by Dugue L’Ambert, 
having on board 700 men from St. Domingo. 
The Brilliant continued to engage the two 
frigates, till half past seven, when tl)ey bore 
away, and neither of our ships were in a condi- 
tion to pursue them; at the same time the 

{ )rizc’s main-mast went away. We found our 
ower rigging much cut, the fore-mas^, main- 
mast, and main-top-mast much shattered; we 
lost in the action six men and twenty-eight 
wounded : the enemy had 240 men slain, and 
110 men wounded. We sent our first lieutenant 
Mr. Male, with other officers, and 150 men to 
take possession of the prize, and received 224 
prisoners on board ; the Brilliant sent fifty men 
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and received 100 prisoners on board ; she had 
five men killed, and sixteen wounded ; amoiio 
the slain is the master.’ The disparity of loss 
sustained by the two ships was almost incredible, 
being altogether in killed and wounded ,330 to 
thirty-four. On the passage to Lisbon tlie 
Courageux was accidentally set on fire, from the 
sentinel having incautiously carried a candle too 
near the bung of a cask of spirituous liquor. 
The alarm of fire being suddenly spread over 
the ship, struck such terror among the prisoners, 
that twenty of them jumped into the sea, and 
perished. The Bellona and her prize being 
refitted, captain Faulkner returned to England; 
and afterwards proceeded to the West Indies, in 
the Mercury ot twenty-four guns. Nothing of 
importance occurred respecting this gentleman; 
nor does he appear after his return to England, 
on tlie cessation of hostilities, to have accepted 
of any subsequent command. After this period 
he resided principally at Bath, but died in 
France on the 19th of May, 1769. 

FAULQUEMONT, a town of France, in the 
department of the Moselle, s(*ated near the 
Nied ; nine miles south-east of Boiilay, and 
sixteen and a half da.st of Metz. 

FAULT, n. s., v.n. Sc Tr.Jauty faute; 

FaulFer, w. f. Old Vr. funlte; 

Fault'i inder, Ital. falta; Lat. 

Fault'i UL, adj. fallen. This 

Fault'ily, (tdv, Vword seems to 

Faui.t'iness, n.s, have come to us 

pAuryi-Ess, ad). from the Fremli 

Fault'lessn ESS, n. s verb falloiry it 

Fault'y, adj. fails. Offence; 

venial crime ; defect ; loss : to fiiult is to fail, oi 
to charge with a fault, or failure; to accuse* 
a faulter is an offender : fault finder, an accuser : 
faultful, abounding in faults : faultless, without 
them: faulty is defective; wrong; blameable: 
the other formations do not appear to require 
explanation. 

The former imprcMion was very faultily printed. 

Abp. Cranmer> 

Which moved him rather in eclogues than other- 
wise to write, minding to furnish our tongue in this 
kind wherein it faulteth, Sjienier. 

The prophet chuseth rather to charge them with the 
fault of making a law unto themselves, than the crim® 
of transgressing a law which God had made. 

Hooker. 

The inhabitants will not take it in evil part, that 
the faultineosot their people heretofore is laid open* 

• 

The form of polity by them set down for perpetuity# 
is throe ways faulty ; faulty in omitting some thing* 
which in Scripture are of that nature, as namely^ t e 
difference that ought to be of pastors, when they gr® 
to any great multitude ; faulty in requiring docto J 
deacons, and widows, as things of perpetual “eceiai y 
by the law of God, which in truth are nothing 
faulty also in urging some things by Scripture ' 
bit, ac their lay elders. 

Tis a very great fault to be more forward In 
one^s self off, and talking to show one's part*, thjj®. i 
learn the worth, and to be truly ^ 

abilitiee of other men. 

So fares it with this faulty lord oi 
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1 could uU to thee, at to one it pleatet me» for 
fauti of a better, to call my friend, I could be tad, 
and sad indeed too. /d. 

If little faults, proceeding 6n distemper. 

Shall not be winked at, how thull wo stretch our eye 
At capital crimes ? Id, Henry 

Thou mayest be sure that be that will in private 
tell thee of thy faults, is thy friend, fur be adventures 
thy diblike, and doth hazard thy hatred. Raleiuh. 

By accident of a faulty helmet that Parker had oh, 
he wtis stricken into the mouth at the first course, so 
that he died presently. Bacon* s Henry VH. 

For that I will not fault thee, 

^ But for humbleness exalt thee. Old Sony. 

Uo cannot misliko thu love of bis countrymen : he 
cannot fault their carriage. Bp, Hall. 

If the fiult-Jind'ing with the vices of the times may 
honestly accord with the good will of the parties, I had 
aslieve ease myself with a slender axiology, as wilfully 
bear the brunt of causeless anger in my silence. 

Id, Satires, 

Then she. Behold the faulter here in sight; 

This hand committed that supposed ofF^snec. 

Fairfax, 

Can thus 

The image of God in man, created once 
So goodly and erect, though faulty since. 

To such unsightly sutTcrings bo debased ? Milton, 
When her judgment was to be practised in knowing 
fauUinesshy his first tokens, she was like a young fawn, 
who coming in the wind of the hunters, doth not 
know whether it be a thing or no to be eschewed . 

Sidney. 

Pleasant faultfinders, who will correct the verb be- 
fore they understand the noun. Id. 

He finds no fault with their opinion about the true 
God, but only that it was not clear and distinct enough. 

StilUnyjleet, 

It is a very poor, though common, pretence to mc- 
ni, to make it appear by the faults of other men. 

Sir W. Temple, 

They wholly mistake the nature of criticism, who 
’hink its business is principally to find fault, Dryden, 
'Phey are hardly to be prevailed with to amend 
die acknowledged faults in the frame they have boon 
accustoined to. Locke, 

Which of our thrum-capped ancestors found fault, 
Por want of sugar-tongs, or spoons for salt ? King, 
To be desirous of a good name, and careful to do 
every thing that he innocently may to obtain it, is so 
ar from being a fauU, even in private persons, that it 
“ great and indispensable duty. Atterbury. 

■ K^^k***^ ^ prove the clearness of our mind, 

tl fuults; as when a stream discovers 

1C dirt at the bottom, it convinces us of the transpa- 
•fcncy And purity of the water. Pope. 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
inks what ne'er was, nor is,Bor o'er shall bo. 

eing void of all friendship and enmitv, they ne- 
ver complain, nor find fault with the times. Swift. 

among the Romans. She 
Mar’ Picus, and was originally called 

hpi. marriage with Faunus procured 

fuh,?*® *1*®® Fauna, and her knowledge of 
that ^ V*® Fatidica. It is said, 

occasioned her being ranked 
g the gods after her death. She is the 

vWALIA, in antiquity, Roman feasts cele- 


brated ill honor of the god Faunus, who was 
the same among the Romans with Pan of the 
Greeks. The Faunalia were held on the nones 
or 5th of December. The principal sacrifice 
was a roe-buck ; or rather, according to Horace, 
a kid, attended with libations of wine and 
burning of incense. It was properly a country 
festival, being performed in the fields and 
villages with peculiar joy and devotion. Horace 
gives a description of it, in his eighteenth ode 
of the third book, beginning, 

Faune, nympharuin fugientum amAor, 

Per meos fiiiPS ct aprica rura 

Lenis incedas, abeasque parvis 
>£quu8 alumuis. 

Struvius in his Roman kalendar marks the feast 
of Faunus on the ides of February, or 30th day 
of that month ; and the Faunalia he places on 
the 5lh of the ides of December, or the 9th of 
tliat month : thus there were really two Faiina- 
lia ; the one in February, mentioned by Ovid, 
Fast. lib. vi. ver. 246.; the other on the 9th De- 
cember, described by Horace. 

FAIJNI, Fauks, among the ancients, were a 
species of demi-gods, inhabiting the forests ; 
called also Sylvani, and little diftering from tlie 
Satyrs. They were said to delight in vineyards; 
and generally appear as attendants of IJacchus, 
in the represenlalions of Bacchanal feasts anil 
processions. They were represtmted as half 
men, half goats; having the horns, ears, feet, and 
tail of a goat, a very fiat nose, and the rest hu- 
man. Though the Fauns were held for demi- 
gods, yet they were supposed to die after a long 
life. Arnobius sliows that their lather, Faunus 
himself, lived only 120 years. 

FAUNUS, iu fabulous history, the son of 
Picus, who reigned in Italy, about 1300 years 
before the Augustan age. His bravery, as well 
as wisdom, gave rise to the tradition, that he 
was the son of Mars. His great popularity, and 
his fondness for agriculture, made his subjects 
revere him as one of their country deities after 
his death. He was represented with all the 
equipage of the satyrs, and was consulted to 
give oracles. See Fauna. 

FAVORINUS, an ancient orator and philo- 
sopher of Gaul, who flourished under Adrian, 
and taught with high reputation both at Athens 
and Rome. Many works arc attributed to him : 
among the rest, a Greek miscellaneous history, 
often quoted by Diogenes Laertius. Being re- 
proached by his friends with having submitted 
to the emperor, in a dispute on some literary 
topic, he exclaimed, with more >vit than principle, 

‘ Would you have me pretend to be wiser than 
the commander of thirty legions?' 

FAVORITA, or Favor ito, a palace of Italy, 
near Mantua, in the ci-devant Cisalpine republic, 
and department of Mincior It was taken by 
the French in May, 1796; and on the 16th of 
January, 1797, a battle was fbught near it 
between the French, under Buonaparte, and the 
Austrians, under Wurmser; wherein die latter 
were defeated with great slaughter, and general 
Provere taken, with 6000 men, and twenty pieces 
of cannon. This battle decided the fate of 
Mantua. 
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FAVOR, or 'J Fr./awur.Ital. 

Fa'vour, V. fl. & n. 5 . favore ; Span, and 

Fa'voVbable, Port. /aver; Lai. 

Fa'vourableness, n. s. favor ; from Gniek 
Fa'vourably, adv» (ftaut, to shine. To 

F a'vou RED, part, adj. > regard kindly; sup- 

Fa'vod REDNESS, u. s, port; assist ; coun- 

Fa'vourer, tenance ; appear 

FaVourtte, n. s. & adj. like. As a sub- 

FA'vouRisM,n. 5. stantivc, it signifies 

Fa'vourless, adj, J kindness or kind 

regard ; assistance ; deference ; benevolence ; le- 
nity; leave given; object of kindness; token 
or pledge of favor : and in an obsolete sense, 
countenance literally ; feature. A favorer is he 
who shows, and a favorite he who receives, marks 
of favor: favoritism, a modern word for sys- 
tematic favor or partiality : the other compounds 
follow the senses of favor. 

The Ul-favouretf and lean>fleahed kine did cat up the 
eeven weUfavoured and fat kinc. Genesis, 

Thou shalt not sacrifice any bullock or sheep iirhcrc- 
in is blemish or evil farouredness, Ihut, xvii. 1. 

The child Samuel was in /avowr, both with the 
Lord, and also with men. 1 Sam. ii. 26. 

They got not the land by their own sword ; but thy 
right hand and thine arm, and the light of thy coun- 
tenance, because thou hast a favour unto them. 

Ps. xlit 3. 

The race is not to the swift, nor yet favour to men 
of skill. iSccl. ix. 3. 

Whiles that false fortune fauoryed me with her tran- 
sitorye goodcs, then the howre of death had almost 
ouercome me. "Colvile, 

Of all the race of silver-winged flies 
Which do possess the empire of the air. 

Was none more favourable nor more fair. 

Than Clarion the eldest son and heir 
Of Musearol. Id, 

Of that goddess I have sought the sight. 

Yet no where can her find ; such happiness 
Heaven doth me envy, and fortune favourlest. 

Faerie Queene, 

Of her there bred 

A thousand young ones, which she daily fed ; 
Sucking upon her poisonous dugs, each one 
Of sundry shape, yet all illfavoured. Id, 

Touc*aing actions of common life, there it not any 
defence more yatioura6(y heard than ihoira who allege 
sincerely for themselves, that they did as necessiiy 
constrained them. Hooker, 

If we should upbraid them with irreligious, a? they 
do us wtth superstitious favourern, the answer which 
herein they would make us, let them apply unto them- 
selves. Id, 

Fortune so favoured him, that tho town at his first 
coming, surrendered unto him. Knolla, 

The same gods that armed the queen of Troy, 

"May favour Tamora tho queen of Goths. Shakepeare, 
It pleased your majesty to turn your looks 
Of fanour from myself, and all our house. Id, 
Hisseat thy favour with an usurped beard. Id, 
Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure. 
^Oive me your favour ; my dull brain was wrought 
With things forgot. Id, 

And every one his lovesuit will advance 
Unto his several mistress, which they'll know 
oYfanowi several which they did bestow. Id, 
IBid her steal into the plashed bower, 

^ere honey-suckles, ripened by the sun. 

Forbid the sun to enter ; like Xofavouritee, 

Made proud by princes that advance their pride . 
Agaii^ t^t power that bred it. Id, 
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Here, Flueltcn, wear thou this fawmr for me, and 
(tick it in thy cap. Id, Hemy V, 

Famous Plantagenet ! most gracious prince. 

Lend favourable ear to our requests. 

Id. Richard III, 
Do I not know you for a favourer 
Of this new sect ! ye are not sound. 

Id, Henry VIII. 

Then since fortune's favours fade. 

You that in her arms do sleep. 

Learn to swim and not to wade. 

For the hearts of kings are deep. Bacon. 

A youth of fine favour and shape. Id. 

It is received that it hclpeth to continue love, if 
one wear the hair of the party beloved ; and perhapi 
a glove, or other like favour, may as well do it. 

Id, Natural History. 

Men favour wonders. Id, 

Yet ere wc enter into open act. 

With favour, 'twerc no loss, if’t might be inquired 
What the condition of these anus would be. 

lien Jonton. 

Nothing is more vigilant, nothing is more jealouii 
than a favourite, especially towards the waning time, 
and suspect of satiety. VVotton. 

I have been since with all your friends and tcnanti), 
And, on the forfeit of yoar favour charged them. 
Though a crust of mouldy bread would keep him from 
starving. 

Yet they should not relieve him. 

Massinger. A New Way to pay Old Debts, act it. sc. 1. 

Conjure their friends they had, labour for more. 
Solicit all reputed favourers. DanieCs Civil War. 

It is just with God to deny us those favours which 
we were careless in keeping, and which we under- 
valued in enjoying. Bp. HalVs Contemplations. 

To the favourableness of your ladyship’s answer bo 
pleased to add the favour of your pardtin. 

lip, Taylor. 

Many good officers were willing to stay there, as a 
place very favourable for the making levies of men. 

Clarendon. 

This man was very capable of being a great favoitrit^^. 
to a great king. Id. 

All these his wondrous works, but chiefly man. 

His chief delight and favour ; him, for whom 
All these his works so wondrous he ordained. 

Milton* 

Thai is only suitable in laying a foul complexion 
upon a fiUhy favour, setting forth both in sluttislqicst* 

Sidmy* 

All favours and punishments passed by him, all 
officers and places of importance were disiributea to 
his favourites. W. 

I was a Thessalian gentleman, who, by misdbn*”^*' 
having killed a favourite of the prince of that countfjt» 
was pursued so cruelly, that in no place but ky favour 
or corruption they would obtain my destruction. Id- 
Bio dreadful navy, and his lovely mind. 

Gave him the fear and favour of mankind. 

Waller* 

Would you both please, and be instructed too, 
Watch well tho rage of shining to subdue ; 

Hear every man upon his favourUe theme. 

And ever be more knowing than you actsn, 

StUlinSPf^* 

They were invited from all parts |br the use of king*# 
princes, and ministers. And in short tho favour o 
learning was tho humour and mdde of the age* 

Temple^ 

People are multiplied in a country sy 
of the climate, favourabU to generation, health, 
long life. 
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rA'USSEBRAYE, n, s. In fortification: a 
small mount of earth, four fathoms wide, erected 
on the level round the foot of the rampart, to 
fire upon the enemy when he is so far advanced 
that you cannot force him back ; and also to re- 
ceive the ruins which the cannons make in the 
body of the place. — Harris. 

b'umse-bra^t is a low rampart going quite round tl»c 
body of the place, about three feet at most above the 
level ground ; its parapet is about four or five loisrs 
distant from that of the body of the place. Muller. 

Fausse-bray works have hetn rejected by all 
but V’auban, jn modern fortifications. They are 
made at a very great expense : their faces are 
very easily cntiladcd : the enemy is under cover 
ibe minute he Viecomes master of ibern ; and a 
great (pianlity of shells which may be thrown 
into them, and must lodge, will most probably 
make a breach, or at least tlrive every one out. 

FA I? ST, or Fust, a goldsmith of iMenlz, and 
one of the three earlit*st printers to whom the 
mveiition of this most useful art has been 
ascribed. Some say, he only assisted (Juttern- 
b( rg at Slrasbiirg, in his attempts to make move- 
al'U* types, in 1444. He this as it may, he had 
the policy to conceal his ait; and to this we are 
mdebted fur the tradition of the Devil and Doc- 
tor Faustus, a fable iminorializcd by the genius 
ol (Iv)etho. Faust, in [lartnersbip with Feter 
Schoetfer, having, in 1462, printed off a consider- 
able number of copies of the Bible, to imitate those 


icentn year, he went to fngolstadt, and studied 
theology, became in three years a magisUry hut 
abandoned theology, and began the stuily of 
medicine, astrology, and magic, in which he 
likewise instructed Ids familiar, John Wagner, 
the son of a clergyman at Wasserburg. After 
doctor Faust had spent a rich inheritance left 
him by his uncle, probably in chemical and al- 
chemical e\p(Tinients, he, according to tradition, 
made use of his power to conjure up spirits, and 
entered into a contract vvith the devil for twenty- 
four years. A spirit called Mephistopheles, was 
given him as a servant, with whom he travelled 
about, enjoyed life in all its forms, and surprised 
people by working wonders ; for instance, be 
rode on a wine barrel out of Auerbach’s cellar 
in J.eipsic, in 1.^23, where an old painting re- 
presenting the subject is still to be seen. The 
evil spirit finally carried him off near the village 
of Uiinlich, between 12 and I o’clock at night. 
This is tlie story as it is found in a work by G, 
It. Wiedemann, True History of the horrible 
Sins of Doctor John Faiistius, Hamburg, 1599, 
and ill another old book, 'Fhe League ot Doctor 
Faust, the Fncbanler and Sorcererer known 
throughout the World, with the Devil; his ad- 
venturous Life and terrible Knd, printed at 
Cologne and Nuremberg. Some have thought 
that tliis whole story was invented by the monks, 
to calumniate iloctor Faust, the inventor of 
printing, because the profits which they bad been 


wliicli were sold in MS., undertook the sale of accustomed to make by copying manuscripts 
them at Fans, where the art of nrintiiur was then ......... .,..<^..* 1 .. 


Paris, where the art of printing was then 
'inknown. At first he sold his copies for so high 
a sum as .^>00 or 000 crowns, the prices usually 
tU iiiandcd by the transcribers. He afterwards 
imvered his price to sixty crowns, which created 
nuiversal astonishment ; but when he proiluced 
copies as fast as they were wanted, and lowered 
d>t‘ price to half that amount, all Paris was 
agilaiod. 4 he unifoimity of the copies increased 
tlie wonder ; informations wore given into the 
police a;:ainst iiim as a inagician ; his lodgings 
''cie searched ; and a great number of copies 
hc.ng found, they were .seized ; the rod ink with 
''oicli il»ey were embellished, was said to bo hi.s 
)lot»d; it vvas seriously adjudgeil that he was in 
cague with the devil ; and, if he had not fled, 

Jiiosi probably he would have shared the fate of 
‘Ki ewhom the ignorance and superstition of 
the age condemned for witchcraft. See Fuint- 
ixr. ])r. 

Hi: 

\\ authority for discrediting it. tans. After having studied all sciences, aiui 

died of the plague at Paris, found them empty and illusory, and having be- 


ll ’ , Watkins, in bis Biographical and suniptiiuiisly and ungovernabl 
s'orical Dictionary, says ‘ tliis story is a fable,’ be is a mortal, ami liable to tb 
assigns no authority for discrediting it. (ans. After having studied a 


were greatly diminished by liis invention ; but 
this is not i\i all probable. Others have entirely 
disbelieved his existence ; but Melancthon, Tri- 
theini, and others knew’ him personally. Per- 
haps he was a chemist more acquainted than 
others of his age with liis science. Even now, 
lioclor Faustus and his familiar, Wagner, play a 
conspicuous part in the puppet shows of (ier- 
many, and tliis legend has not only remained 
among the lower classes, but is incorporated 
with some of the finest productions of the Ger- 
man muse. The most distinguished poems on 
this subject are Klinger’s Faust’s l.eben, Thateu 
und Hollenfuhrt (Faust’s Life, Deeds, and De- 
scent to Hell), and Goelbe’s celebrated Faust. 
The latter is one of the greatest poems the (ier- 
mans possess, written in the full vigour of tie* 
authors genius. (ioethe’s Faust is a man 
thirsting for truth and knowledge, but pre- 
ably forgetting that 
the fate of the Ti- 


Hbout HOC. 

Iaust, (Dr. John,) a diflerenl person from 
printer, a celebrated dealer in the black art, 
iur^ beginning of the sixteenth ceii- 

<vi*^ f Y^^'tor Fausl has become, in (ierniany, 
nmr? standing national characters, which 

2 v V ^ whole class of persons, and to whom 
invention and strange advi nlure is 
allributed. According to sonic ac- 
otlun-*’ Knittlingeii, in Suahia ; 

of ® native of Anhalt ; oiiicrs 

l>i’ol The first account is the most 

bHii V ^'f n iieasant, who 

I'm. to siiHly at WiUembeg. l.i bis six- 


coive deeply sensible of his own weakness, he 
reso'lves to give himself up to sensual enjoy- 
ment, to secure some poition of pleasure in life, 
(ioethe’s Faust is a most philosophical debau- 
chee, as his Mephistopheles is the most refined of 
'•vi! spirits. Faust, indeed, is a character of 
wliom Mephistopheles justly says, 

Dud h.'itl’cr sich aurh nicht dom Teufel ubergeben, 

Er iiiussle dot-li /.u (iruiule grhn. 

'Ptiis produetion is in the dramatic form, but 
not written for representation. 

FADTOU, n. s. } \M. fatUor, fantrix ; Fr 

Fautui'ss. Sfauletir. Favoier; coun'v- 
nancer ; supporter. 
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f aiii neither aulh'«r or fm^or of nriy sect : I will 
have no man addict him<;clf to nc* ; I'ot if I have any 
thing right, defend it as lnilh*-», not mine. 

I3rn Jonson. 

The new mountain in t)t- huerine lake, which is 
allegtHl, by the f'uitfurs ol iliis as an insiaUi c 

in belialf of it, was nc-f r,i:>r.l l\ aoilwanl. 

It made him juay and j)r()v»- 
Minerva’s aid liis fautres.'i still, CUnpmuns Ji’/mls. 

He cotnes from hanlshiiu nt to the ftiu!rcsso( liberty, 
from the barbarous to tin; polite. (iatth. 

FAWKKS (I'laneis), tut poet tiiul 

tliviiu*, Ftlurateil at Leeds, whenee* he was traus- 
plaiiled to desus Coll(';j.e, Caiiihrid^ge, where he 
took his dejree of M.A. Kntf rin^ into nnh rs, 
he settled lirst at lirainlv.nn, in Yorkshire, near 
Mr. Lane’s eloi^ant seat. His first poidieal puh- 
lieations wvki Chiwin Douglas’s Description <»f 
May ainl Winter niodernised. Kenioving allt r- 
wards to Croy<lon, in Siirry, )k? rfuaninnendi d 
himself to tin* noiiee of aielihishop llerriir^y to 
whom he addressed an f)dt* on his recoNcry in 
17 o t, piinted in Dodslcy’s eolleetion ; aiid who 
collated him, in 17 oo, to the vicarage of Dr|»in:j:-- 
ton. Mr. Lavvkes lamented Ids pulron’s death ni 
17 .t 7 , in a pathetit.* I'.leiiy, <iititle<l Aurcliiis, 
first printed in 17 rdL He married at this tinu* 
Miss Ihiriim*, of Leeds. In April, 1771 , he 
exchanged his vicarage for the rectory of Hayes, 
lie was also C)ne of the chaplains to the princ(‘''s 
dowager of NVah's. lit' pnhlished a \olume of 
Voenis Vjy siihscription, in dvo. I 7<)1 ; the* Voe- 
lical Kalendar in I 7 f)d; and l’o( tieal Magazine, 
1704 , ill cofijnnetiun with Mr. M'oly ; Partridgi?- 
Shootirig, an laclogne, 1707 , 4 to. ; ami a I'amily 
Jhhie, with notes, in 4 to. a compilation. He also 
juiblislied translations of fragmeiifs of Menander, 
the Work.s of Anacreon, Sap|)ho, Hion, .Moschns, 
and Musx'us, Limo. 17 t 5 (l; the Idylliums of 
Theocritus, tl\o. 1707 ; and the Argonaut as of 
Apollonius IMiodius. lletlic<l Airgust iiilh, 1777 . 

F.\WN. V\\ J\lo)l; Old I r. /i/;/, aehihl; pro- 
bably from Lat. iufiti/Sf says Dr. .lolmsoti: Mr. 
Thomson, inori? proljahly, traces it to Lr. jamu', 
fallow, from its cohu*. A yoineg deer. 

Looking my love I go from place to placi-. 

Like a young /hren that late hath lost lb.- 1- ml 

And seek each where, where last I saw Iicr Lie. . 

Whose image yet I carry fresh in min 1. 

S/>/ I'l I*. 

The buck is called the first year a f\iwn, thi* .>i cond 
year a prick(;t. i^JiaksjH.nrc . Lovers T.ahour 

The colt hath about four ;• . . . of ty.>wJh; and tiO 
the fawn, and so the <^alf, lintmnM Nuiural fliA itrj/ 

Who for Ihy table fceiis tlie wanton /aiTTi, 

For I’.im as kindly spreads the flowery lawn. Pojte, 

Pawn, among hunii in, is the name generally givoQ 
to the buck cr doc <.f the first year, or ilm voitng 
one of the buck’s breed in its first ycui. 

Lh . A, RfieM, 

I’av.n, V. n. & n. 5. *\ Sax, psc^eniaii; M. 

L vw.NFit, Orth. J'litrean. To 

/ wheedle;cares.s;fon- 
1 awmngi. I , ode. y die: lienee lo court 
servilely; hs a substantive fawn .signifies:! servile 
cringe, or how ; flatteiy *. a fliwner is a fl:itter!?r: 
fawnmg, :md fawningly, nave ::ilso been ehieHy 
used in this sense. 

Instead thereof he kissed hiT weary fort, x, 

And licked her lily hamlH with fuvuniny tongue. 

As he her wronged hmoccuce did weet. Faeriv Qnccne. 


/fatre*! hatched at homo a tamo tygf'r, 

IMay /brrn and sport, but never loavi’S his nature. 

Jicfinmunt and Fletcher, 

You will rather shew our gen tie lowts 
How you can frown, than spinul a fajrn upon them 

fur ilo* iolc riiaiu o nt tbi-n. |.)\ rs. 

.S’/uj/i, jt. are. Cor 'wlanun, 

pc not fciiwl 

To lliiiik that (bisar hears such rebel blood 
That will bo thawed fri'm tin* iruo cjualiiy. 

With that w'hich meltcth fools j I moan sweet words, 
Low crooked curtesii's, and base spanii I ftitenim). 

Id. Julius Cfi-sur. 

Ami tbou, sly hypocrite, who now wouhlost ho 
Patron of liberly, who more than thou 
Onc-o fawned, and cringed, and servilely adored 
lIiMVi n’s awful uinnarch ^ Milton s Paradise Lust. 

The dog straight faivned upon his inastoi fi»r obi 
k no w h;tl go . Sill nr:/. 

Wlioin Ancus follows, with a fneniuj air*, 

Hut sain wiiliiii, and proiidlv popular. Dn/dtn. 

Is it not strange that a rational man sbonhi wur 
ship an ux ? that he should fawn upon bis dog ? bow 
Jiiinsidf bfforc a cat ! and adore lei ks ami yarliek t 

South. 

t-’oura!;r, in an ill-bri d man, lias the. air, aad 
e.si api.s n<»L the «i|Uaion ol biutalvty *, learning bi comes 
pedantry \ wif , buUooniry ; plaiun.ss, rusticity; lo)!)!!- 
nature, fnwnitnf. Loehe. 

by softness of l.u. ba\ iiim wc Ii.'Ui- an iveil at (In 
appellation id fnencr.i. SjfiCtaCor. 

•See tliere wiib couiji enance fditbe, 

Ainl with a courtly }*rin, llu; fawntn<j bomid 
Salutes thee eiiw’rim;. Sunierii’c. 

Doxlerous the eia\ in.r fuenimf croud to ipiit, 

And ploasi'd l’ cm ajie Innn llatti ry to wil. l*oyc. 

It is success that colours all in life : 

.Success makes fools adniiri ii, mukes \ illains honot 
All the proud virtue of this v.iunliiig world 
luttvns on .succc>ss, and power, liowe’er acijuiri’d. 

'I'funnpson. 

J’hc whole of tbo speech is hypocritical, fairnm/, 
time-serving, and pu-^ill.tnirnous. He felt that In the 
Icrriblc republic, whose course and conduct be b.u( 
icuom mended to Lnj^land, there was m itbiir freedotii 
nor .safety, p. 17d. Cht'i thnin\sLifc.ofPaiut‘. 

FA'X LI), ftf//. Sax. i-.ex, hair. Hairy. 

soloio. 

They could call a comet a faxed star, which is all 
one with Stella erinila, or comcla. 

CamditrJs Jlemaint. 

LAY, //. s. Lr. /V< . Soo Faiuy. 

And the y< llow-skiitcd fays 
Fly after the night steeds, 

Ijcttving their moon-loved maze Milt on. 

Yc sylphs and sylphid.s, to your chief give tjar; 
P'tjfs, fairio.s, genii, cdvc.s, and demons hear! Pi’i'ft- 
hlivudiiiii fays around her throng. 

And trace the dance, or raise the song. 

JJar-iin- 

Or, when the sotting Moon, in crimson dyi >*. 

Hung o’er the dark and melancholy deep, 

To haunted stream, remote from man, he hicd» 

Where, fays of yore their rcvcl-s w’ont to keep; 

Ami there let Fancy rove at large, till sleep 

A vision brought to his entranced sight, Bcuttn - 

FAY, w. s. Fr. /«y, Span. /L. Faith. 
h*U*. 

Their ill ’baviour garrvs men raifsay, 

HotJi of their doctrine and their /by. 

FAYAL, tlio most, western of the Azores. 
is about tvveniy-s(!V(‘n miles lom» mid iin“- hro^^ ' 
ami abounds in cattle, fowls, fish, ainl 
trees. The L’hi<‘f town is \’illu Hurta. Itha!*^ 
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fort and a Portuguese garrison. It was taken 
by the English, under the earls of Cumberland 
and Essex, with a rich squadron of ships. Its 
trade has been extended since the wine of the 
Pico has been so much improved as to be in 
great demand in the West indies. ] n good years 
from 8000 to 10,000 pipes are exported, besides 
corn and provisions to freight seventy vessels of 
from eighty to 100 tons each. There are several 
British and Irish settlers. Long. 10° 45' E. of 
I'crro, hit. 38° 32' N. 

FAYETPE (Marie Madeleine Pioche de la 
\'erge), countess of, wife of the count de la 
Payette, in the reign of Louis XiV., was a lady 
of considerable literary attainments, and iiUi- 
rnately acquainted with the men of literature 
of that period. Segrais, on leaving his residence 
with Mademoiselle Montpensicr, entered upon a 
residence with Madame de la Fayette, and was her 
chief director. In his name her celebrated ro- 
mances of Zaide and the Priiictiss of Cloves 
were published. Voltaire speaks of them as the 
first romances in which the manners of persons 
of condition were Indy painted. On the ap- 
]jearance of Zaide, lluct wrote his Origin of 
Uoinances, and exposed himself to some censure 
hy lljc importance which he attached to tiiein. 
Madame dc la Fayette died in 1693. Besides 
the works already mentioned, she wrote, The 
Prijiccss of Montpeiisior ; Memoirs of (he Court 
of France in the years 1(388 and 1689; The 
History of llenrielle of England; and Divers 
Portraits of Persons about the Court. Madame 
‘h* Genlis has given a very sprightly account 
of Mad a UK? de la Faycdte as t he friend of the 
due xlc la Itochefoucault, from whom she 
stated herself to have derived her wit, and to 
have pai<l him by reforming his heart. Our au- 
thoress says that she reformed also many of his 
Maxims. We are of opinion that it would have 
hcen a bettor service to the cause of virtue and 
humanity if she had persuaded that nobleman 
to abstain altogether from a w^ork whicli is cal- 
culated only to make men distrustful of all ap- 
pearances of good, to relax the springs of 
'irtuous action, to extinguish mutual bcnevidence, 
and to reconcile the heart to its own turpitude, 
tctiching it to suppose an equal degree of it 
‘•‘t ilie bottom of ewery character. The remarks 
ol Madame de Genlis on the princess de Clevcs 
are very lively and sensible. See her De V In- 
fluence des Femmes sur la Literature Franyaise, 
comme Protectrices des Lettres et comme 
Auteurs ; ou Precis de F Ilistoire des Femmes 
Iranyaises les plus c6lbbres. Paris, 1811. 
Hyettk, a county of Kentucky, surrounded 
Bourbon, Scott, Franklin, Woodford, 
laddison, and Mercer counties. I^xington is 
tno capital, 

Payette, a county of Pennsylvania, bounae<l 
the north by Westmoreland, east by Somerset, 
south by the states of Maryland and Virginia, 
by the Monongahel.a. It is thirty-nine 
lues long, twenty-nine broad, and contains 
^cres; divided into eleven townships, 

^ ^hich Union is the chief. The western parts 
eastern mountainous, abounding 
manufactories are esta- 


Fayette, a district of North Carolina, con*, 
prehending six counties, bounded on the north 
by Hillsborough, south-east by Wilmington and 
Newbern, south by South Carolina, and west by 
Salisbury. It is 120 miles long, and fifty broad. 

Fayette, a settlement of New York, in 
Tioga county, between tlie Unadilla and the 
chief branch of the Chenengo, containing 100 
square miles. 

FAYF/rTEVHLLE, a flourishing town of 
North Carolina, the capital of Cumberland 
county, and of Fayette district; seated in a 
settlement of Scots llighlanders, on the north- 
west branch of Cape Fear lliver. It is regularly 
laid out in four streets of 100 feet wide; and 
two squares of 300 feet each. 

FAYOUM, or Feium, a province of Egypt, 
on the west side of the Nile, extending from 
that river to Morris, now Birket el Kerun. It 
was ancimitly called Arsinoo, and intersected by 
canals, cut by the ancient Egyptians between the 
river and the lake of Merris ; but, though for- 
merly very wealthy and fertile, it greatly de- 
clined, through the oppressions of the Mame- 
lukes, and, instead of flourishing cities, exhibits 
only mud-walled villages. The* canals are 
almost dry, and the Birket el Kerun, whose 
ancient name was MttTis, reduced to two-thirds 
of its former extent. Notwithstanding all this, 
wherever the waters can pemetrate, the same 
productions are found in similar abundance. 
The C'opts still cultivate the vines and olives 
which their forefathers planted ; and gather ex- 
cellent grapes, of which they make a most agree- 
able white wine. Tlic whole country is covered 
with wheat, barley, and dourra, which rise in 
succession, uninterruptedly, for seven or eight 
months. The tall flax, the sugar cane, and 
vegetables of all kinds, sprout up almost without 
culture; cucumbers, and nearly twenty species of 
melons, melting, sweet, and wholesome, adorn 
the banks of the rivulets ; clustering fruit trees 
are scattered over the plain. Amid a diversity 
of trees and plants, tlie villages are regaled with 
forests of rose-busli. In pther provinces this 
fine shrub only ornaments gardens, but here it 
are cultivated, and the rose water, distilled from 
its odoriferous flower, forms a considerable 
bninch of commerce. Tlie canals and lakes 
swarm with fish, which are caught in prodigious 
quantities, and eaten in the province, or carried 
to the neighbouring cities, and are as cheap as at 
Damietta. When the frost and snow of winter 
are felt in the northern countries, innumerable 
flocks of birds resort to the lake Moeris, and the 
canals of Fayoum. The people catch abund- 
ance of geese with golden plumage, and a most 
agreeable flavor, fat and delicate; ducks, teal, 
swans (the skins of which are used like furs), 
and pelicans. 

Fayoum, the capital of the above province, 
formerly contained public baths, markets, ard 
colleges; was divided by Joseph’s canal, and 
surrounded by gardens. At present it is only 
half a league in circumference, and stands on 
the eastern shore of the canal. The remainder 
is destroyed, and the colleges are no more. 
Houses built of suii-dried bricks, present a 
gloomy assemblage of huts; tlieir inhabitants 
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are poor and deiirivecl of energy; their arts are 
reduced to some manufactures of mats, coarse 
carpets, and the distillation of rose water. It is 
forty-nine miles S. S. NV. of Cairo. 

FAZIO (llartholonicvv), an Italian historian 
of the fifteenth century, was a native of Spezia 
on the coast of (Jetioa. He was patronised by 
Alphonso, king of Naples, at who.se instance he 
translated Arrian’s History of Alexander into 
Latin, and wrote the history of that prince m 
ten books, priiited 15()0. He composed like- 
wise a History of the War between the Genoese 
and Venetians in 1377, and De Viris lllustribus, 
containing brief accounts of the most famous of 
his contemporaries. This last production long 
remained in IMS. and was published by the abbe 
Mehus, who added some MS. letters of Fazio s 
that are valuable 


FK SANTA, or Santa Fe de Hogota, a pro- 
vince of Colombia, South America, is bounded 
on the north by Santa Marta and Merida ; on 
the cast by the lofty summits of the (‘astern 
part of the Cordillera of tlie Andes, and the 
province of San Juan de los Llanos; on the 
south by Fopayan ; and on the wc'st by Santa 
Fe d(i Antioquia. It is exceedingly moun- 
tainous, and situate in the very centre of Cain- 
dinamarca, on the west of the eastern branch or 
parallel of the main chain of the Andes, and 
on both sides of the great river Magdalena. 
None of the mountains here, howevTr, attain the 
height of perpetual snow. Two of the curiosi- 
ties of this province, Lake Ciuatavita and the 
cataract of the Tequendama, we have described 
in the article Colombia, which see. 


Tiie rivers of Santa lY’ are very numerous, 
but most of them are innavigable on account of 
the great declivity of the land towards the 
Magdalena. The Suarez, the Gallinazo or 
Sogamozo, tin: Rio Negro, and the Rogota or 
Funza, are the chief streams, which, rising in 
the eastern Cordillera, descend into and swell 
the Magdalena. 

Retween the top and the bottom of this fall of 
Tequendama may be obs(^rv(,‘d a curiou.s variety 
of climate. The plain of Rogota is co'*’ r* d 
with crops of wheat, with oaks, elms, and otlier 
productions of a temperate region. At the foot 
of the fall are seen the palms of the e(pji»ioctial 
low-lands. TIh* face ot the rock, which linishe.s 
and borders the vast plans of Bogota, near the 
cataract, is so steep that >l takes throe hours to 
descend from the river Funza to the Rio Meta ; 
and the basin oi gulf cannot be approached 
very close, as the rapidity of the water, the 
deafening noise of the Vail, and dense mass of 
vapor, render it impossible to get nearoi the edges 
of the abyss than 4GO or 600 feet. The lone- 
liness of the spot, the dreadful nois(;, and the 
beauty of the vegetation, render this situation 
one ot the wildest and most pirture.sqne scene.s 
in die whole r.mge of the Andes. 

Tlie ouih is from I'opayan or Quito to Santa 
re, are by means of roads traversing broken 
ground ; and the pass of the l*aramo de Guana- 
cas, which lies across the Cordillera of Antio- 
qwia, IS the most freriuenlcd, from which the 
traveller crosses the Magdalena, and arrives at 
the metropolis by Tocayma and Meza, or the 


natural bridges of Icononza. These bridges 
are, however, not much frequented, excepting 
by the Indians, and travellers whose curiosity 
inspires them to venture on .such desolate regions. 
They are the formation of nature’s ever-varying 
hand ; and are situate west of the Sunia Paz, in 
the direction of a small river which rises in the 
mountain of that name. This torrent rolls 
through a deep and narrow valley, which would 
have been inaccessible, but for the arches thrown 
across it in so wonderful a manner. The litth* 
village of Pandi is the iieari’si inhabited place 
to this pass, being a quarter of a league distant, 
and the whole road from the capital is one of 
the most dilficult in the Andes. 

The province is noted for the production of 
gold (in small (piantities), silver, gems, salt, and 
coal, and for the fertility of the plain near the 
capital. The woods abound with gam(‘, wild 
beasts, ,atid birds; the plains with horses and 
muh‘s ; and the rivers with alligators ;ind fish. 

Ff. Santa, de Rogota, the nu?tropolis of 
Cundinamarca, is in N. hit. 4‘^ 6", and \V. long. 
73^ 30', near the river Funza, or Pati. It is 
situate in a spacious and luxuriant plain, to the 
east of the great chain of the Andes, and be- 
tween it and its first parallel branch. It is 
also to the west of the Faramo of Chingasa, on 
an (‘hivation ; on the western diiclivity of which 
is the celebrated fall of the Teriutaidama. 
Though this city is only four degrees from the 
equator, the elevation of 8(394 feet above the 
level of the sea renders the temperature of th(* air 
so ecpiabh*, that the Rogotians enjoy a perpetual 
spring. It is large and handsomely built, con- 
taining four great squares ; w ith wide, regular, 
and well laid out streiits. Two small rivers, Ih^ 
San Francisco, and San Augustin, run throu^li 
the town, and join the main stream of the Funza 
at a short distance. Over these rivulets, five 
handsome bridges are erected. The cathedral 
is a magnificent structure, and forms the chief 
ornament of the jilace, w'hich also coiuain.s three 
other churches, eight convents, four nunneries 
and an hospital. The university was fdunded 
in the year IGIO, since which time two collfeges 
have been endowed for public education ; and a 
library was established in 1772. There is also 
a mint, several courts of justice, and state offices. 

The inhabitants, who are said to amount to 
30,000, are represented as possessing agreeable 
manners, and much good sense, combined with 
a considerable di^gree of industry. The l itter 
quality is manifested by the appearance of the 
plain sunounding the city, which they take so 
much pains with, as to cause it to produce fv''<^ 
harvests in the year. In the environs are some 
mines of gold, as well as of Peruvian emeralds. 
Salt and coal are found also in consiclerahl*^ 
quantities; but the difficulty of carriage renders 
the latter very expensive. 

Fe Santa, de Antioquia, called also An- 
tioquia, is a province of Colombia, bounded on 
the north by Carthagena and Darien ; on the 
east by CIioco ; on the west by Santa F^> 
on the south by Popnyan. 

It consists almost entiiely of rnountaim’^ 
land, having part of the central ridge of f»‘ 
Andes^ which divides the valley of the Magd*^ 
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lena from that of the Cauca, within its limits. 
The mountains of this country attain the great- 
est elevation of any of the three parallel chains 
ill this part of the Andes. They reach the period 
of perpetual congelation, and in some of their 
summits greatly exceed it. Indeed the whole 
country is so thickly surrounded with these 
mountains, that those who are not strung enough 
to travel on foot, or dislike being carried on the 
backs of men, must pass their whole lives within 
its bounds. 

It is famous for its mines of gold, &.c. Gold 
is found in veins in micaceous slate at Buritoca, 
Sail Pedro, and Arenas, but is not worked on 
account of the difHculty in procuring laborers, 
as the province is accessible only on foot. Gold 
is also collected in grains in great abundance 
on the alluvial grounds of the valley of Santa 
Kosu, the valley de la Trinidad, -and the valley 
de los Gnos. It is chiefly found by negroes, 
employed for that purpose, and sent to Moin- 
pox, which is the great mart where the gold 
found in this province is disposed of. The 
gold of Antioquia is only of nineteen or twenty 
carats fineness, and it has been computed that 
3400 marcs of this precious metal are annually 
exported. The silver of Cundinamarca is chief- 
ly produced in this province at Vega de Supia, 
a mine wliieli has been lately discovered twenty 
leagues from (.'arlhago. (Quicksilver, that pre- 
cious article in a mining country, is occasion- 
ally discovered in Anlioquia; as sulphureted 
mercury is found in the valley of Santa Rosa on 
the east of the Rio (.'auca. The number of 
negroes who inhabit the gold district of the 
valley of t'auca, is said to be 8000 ; dispensed in 
small villages near the mining stations. 

I’t Sam a, i»k Antioquia, the capital of the 
above province, is situated about two leagues 
distance from the river Gauca, and 270 miles 
north hy cast from Popayaii, in 6® 48' N. lat., 
and 74° 3G' W. long. 

Pe Svnta, a city of Mexico, capital of the 
intendancy of New Mexico, is situated on a 
creek which comes down from the mountains, 
imd runs west into the Rio del Norte. It is 
about a mile in length, and consists ol three 
streets. It has two churches, with magnificent 
spires. The public seprare, on the north side of 
which is the government house, is in the centre 
nf the town. Pike estimates the population at 
5000; Humboldt with move probability at 3G00. 
Ix)ng. 104 ® 54 ' vv., lat. 36® 13' N. — There are 
nther settlements of this name in Spanish Ame- 
consisting chiefly of a few Indian familief. 

FE'ABERUY, n, s, Grossularia. A goose- 
berry. 

PKAGUE, w. a, Gower uses to feige, for to 
<^ensure ; Germ, fegrn, to sweep; Dwi.fykcn, to 
strike. To whip ; to chastise ; to beat 

knotty point comes, — I fcague it away 
* B%tckinff1uim, HehearsaL 

^ J^AL, adj. ^ Fr. feal, fealtij ; I tal . fvdflte ; 
f w. s. J Span, fieldeldad ; Lat. fideluy 
.PfKlitatU. Faithful : faitlifulness ; duty to a supe- 
*4or feudal lord, or master ; loyalty. 

Let my sovereign 

Command my eldest son, nay, all my sons. 

As pledges of my fealtjf and love. 

S^ftaktjteare, Henry I V, 


The tenants by knight service did swear to their 
lords to be feal and leal, i. e. to be faithful and loyal. 

Spcbrxin, De Parliament, 
Man disobeying. 

Disloyal, breaks his fealty, and sins 
Against the high supremacy of lleav’n. Milton, 
Each bird and beast behold 
After their kinds : I bring them to receive 
From thee tlxeir names, and pay thee fealty 
With low subjection. Id. Paradise Lott. 

He prevaih'd on all who were present, not excepting 
Bruce and Baliol, the competitors, to acknowledga 
Scotland to be a lief of the English crown, and to 
swear fealty to him as their sovereign or liege lord. 

Robertson* s History of Scotland, 

Ff.al, a river of Ireland, which rises near 
Coolnakenny, in Limerick, and joins the Gale in 
Kerry county; after which it is called Cashin, 
and falls into the Shannon. 

Ffal Dikes, a cheap sort of fence common 
in Scotland ; built with feal, or sod dug up by 
the spade, from the surface of grass ground, con- 
sisting of the upper mould rendered tougli and 
coherent hy the matted roots of the grass thickly 
interwoven with it. If only a very thin bit of 
the upper surface is pared off with the paring 
spade, the pieces are called divots. These, being 
of a firmer consistence, are more durable when 
built into dikes than feal, but much more ex- 
pensive also. 

Feali y, in law, an oath taken on the admit- 
tance of any tenant, to be true to the lord of 
whom he holds his land ; by this oath the tenant 
holds in the freest manner, on account that all 
who have fee hold per fidem et fiduciam, that is, 
by fealty at least. This fealty, at the first creation 
of it, bound the tenant to fidelity, the breach of 
which was the loss of his fee. It has been divi- 
ded into general and special : general, that which 
is to be performed by every subject to his prince ; 
and special, reepured only of such as, in respect 
of their fee, are tied by outli to their lords. To 
all tenures, except tenancy at will and frank 
almoing, fealty is incident, though it chiefiy be- 
longs to coj)yhold estates held in fee and for 
life. The form of this oath is ordained by sta- 
tute 17th Kdward II. 

FF.AR, 11 . s., V. u. & V. Sax. pxp; Goth- 

Fr.Att'i- 1: 1,, uc//. fnurhlav,io fear; 

Feau'i l li.y, adu. Tent, ctnr; Swed. 

Fear'i'I'i ness, n. s. \ fura ; Isl. f(f', 

Ff.ar'less, adj. "Norm. Fr. fctr. 

Fear'eessly, rtf/v. Dread; dismay; 

Fear'i.essness, «. « ^ terror; awe; ap- 

prehension of danger ; sorrow ; the objei't or 
cause of fear : in a theological sense, ‘ a reve- 
rential awe of the holy and infinite majesty of 
God.' (Bp. Hall). See the fine description of 
this feeling in the extract from that author. To 
feiur is applied in all the various senses of the 
noun : as a neuter verb it signifies to live in 
dread or anxiety ; to be afraid. The other deri- 
vations arc varied by their terminations in the 
regular manner. 

And tho fear of yon, and the drfad of ;ou, shall 
he upon every beast. Gen. tx. 2. 

Except the God of Abraham, and the /ear of Isaac 
had been with me. Id. xxxi. 42. 

Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, fearfd in, 
praises ? h'xodw. 
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Ho who flcetb from the noiee of the fear shall fall 
into the pit, and he that cometh up out of the midst of 
the pit, ahall bo taken in the snare. />. xxiv. 1^8. 

Them that are of a fearful heart. d. 

Neither fast to friend, not fearful to foe. 

Atcham, 

Trembling fear still to and fro did fly. 

And found no place where safe she shrowd him might. 

Faerie Q^eene, 

From the ground she fearless doth arise. 

And walkcth forth without suspect of criino. Id, 
Against such monsters God maintained his own, 
by fearful execution of extraordinary judgment upon 
them. Hooker. 

Is it credible that the acknowledgment of our own 
nnworthiness, our professed fearfulness to ask any 
thing, otherwise than only for his sake to whom God 
can deny nothing, that this should be noted for a 
popish erruur ? Id. 

Woll you may fear too far, 

Safer than trust loo far : 

Let me still take away the arms I fear, 
ot fear still to be harmed. Shaksj)eare. 

Antony, stay not by his side : 

Thy demon, that’s the spirit that keeps thee, is 
Noblo, courageous, high, unmatchable. 

Where Caesar is not ; but near him, thy angel 
llccomcs a fear, as being overpowered . Id. 

All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
nhabits here : some heavenly power guide us 
Out of this fearful country. Id. 

He’s gentle, and not fearful. Id, 

In such a night 

Hid Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew. 

And saw the lion’s shadow. Id, 

There is a cliff, whose high and bending head 
\iOo\% fearfully on the confined deep. Id. 

Cowards /ear to die ; but courage stout. 

Rather than live in snuff, will be put out. 

Raleigh. 

Lay down by those pleasures the fearful and dan- 
gerous thunders and lightnings, the horrible anti fre- 
quent earthquakes, and then there will be found no 
comparison. Id. 

The Irish are more fearful to offend the law than 
the English. Davies on Ireland. 

Some sitting on the hatches, would seem there. 
With hideous gazing, to fear away /car. Donne. 

The inhabitants, being feared wifth the Spaniards 
landing and burning, fled from their dwellings. 

Carciv, 

When a man shall have stedfastly fixed his eyes 
upon the dread majesty of an cver-prosent God, and 
upon the deplorable wretchedness of his own condi- 
tion, he shall be in a meet capacity to receive the 
holy fear, whereof we treat. Neither indeed is it 
possible for him to see that al' dorioun presence, and 
not presently thereupon find himself affected with a 
trembling kind of awfulness : neither cax; he look 
upon his own vilencss without an humble and bashful 
dejection of soul : but when he shall see both tbeso 
at once — how can he choose but be wholly possessed 
with a devout shivering, and religious astonishment ? 

lip. HaU. 

Fear doth not more multiply evils, than faith di- 
mininhetli them. Id. Contemplations. 

He gave instances of an invincible courage, and 
fsarlessntfss in danger. Clarendon, 

The flaming »craph, fearless. thoUgh alone 
Encompassed round with foes, thus answered bold. 

Milton. 

This is the natural fruit of sin, and the present re- 
venge which it takes upon sinners, besides that /ear- 
ful punishment which shall be inflicted on them in 
another life. TiUvtson. 


A nation, whose aistinguishing character it is to be 
more fearless of death and danger than any other. 

TkmpU. 

Fear is an uneasiness of the mind, upon the thought 
of future evil likely to befal us. Locke. 

When I view the beauties of thy face, 

1 fear not death, nor dangers, nor disgrace. 

Dryden, 

I have made my heroine fearful of death, which 
neither Cassandra nor Cleopatra would have been. 

Id. 

If it was so fearful when Christ looked his denier 
into repentance, what will it bo when he shall look 
him into destruction ? South, 

A third thing that makes a government justly dos. 
pised, is fearfulnest of, and mean compliances with, 
bold popular offenders. Id. 

See, pious king, with different strife. 

Thy struggling Albion’s Dosora torn : 

So much she /ears for William’s life. 

That Mary's fate she dare not mourn. Prior. 

Fear, in general, is that passion of our nature 
whereby wo aro excited to provide for our security 
upon the approach of evil. Rogers. 

A propensity to hope and joy is real riches ; cue to 
fear and sorrow, real poverty. Hume. 

’Tis matter of the greatest astonishment to observe 
the stupid, yet common boldness of men, who bo fear- 
lessly expose themselves to this most formidable of 
perils. Decay of Piety. 

For fame the wretch beneath the gallows lies, 
Disowning every crime for which he dies. 

Of life profuse, tenacious of a name. 

Fearless of death, and yet afraid of shame. 

Soame Jenyns, 

So fare we in this prison-house the world ; 

And ’tis a fearful spectacle to see 
So many maniacs dancing in their chains. 

Cowper. 

The pigmy warriors eye with fearless glare 
The host thick swarming o’er the burdened air \ 
Thick swarming now, but to their native land 
Doomed to return a scanty straggling band. 

Beattie. 

• And is he gone ?’ — on sudden solitude 
How oft that fearfid question will intrude T 
’Twas but an instant past — and hero he stood ! 

Byrun- 

FEARNE (Charles), an ingenious lawyer of the 
last century, was a native of London, and edui a- 
led at Westminster schodl. lie afterwards be- 
came a student of the Inner Temple, and coni* 
menced practice as a chamber counsel and con- 
veyancer, ill which branches he attained the re- 
putation of great skill and legal learning, lb* 
was the author of an Essay on Contingent Re- 
mainders and Executory Devises ; A Legigraphi- 
cal Chart of Larxded Property : Observations on 
the Statute of enrollment of Bargains and Sales ; 
and an Essay on Consciousness, or a Series of 
Evidences of a distinct Mind. He died Jauuaiy 
21st, 1794, aged forty-five. 

FEASIBLE, ^ Fr. faisahle, of 1^^; 
Feasi ui L'n y , »i. s. f ,/hcio, to do. Practicable, 
FEAs'iBLENESS,n.«. j"ovident; that which 
Fea.s'i ni. y, (uh\ J be easily done : feasihihv 
IS sometimes used for a tiling practicable. BiJjhop 
Hall writes the other substantive, strictly accor • 
ing to its etymology, ‘ faisableness.' 

Let us enquire into the faisahlmees of f^i* 8*^** 
improvement of our Christian diligence. ' 
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FEAST. 


To require tasks not feoiUbk, is tyrannical, and doth 
only pick a quarrel to punislu Id, CofUempkUi<m». 

tf a project should bo proposed to us very fewtihle, 
and probable to succeed, in punuance whereof as> 
suredly we might obtain great profit *, methinks, in con- 
sistence with ourselves, and conformable to our usual 
manner of acting, we should be very ready to embrace 
and execute it. Barrow. 

V7e conclude many things impossibilities, which yet 
are cMyfeariblei, Glanville’s ScepsU, 

Men often swallow falsities for truths, dubiositics 
for ccTtainties, possibilities for feaiihilitiet, and things 
impossible for possibilities themselves. 

Brownest Vulgar Krroura, 

Things are feasible in themselves ; else the eternal 
vrisdum cf God would never have advised, and much 
less have commanded them. South. 

Hut fair although and feasible it seem. 

Depend nut much upon your golden dream. 

Coirper, 

VKASTjW. s.,v.n.hv.a.'\ Sax. 

Ffast'er, n. s . ift'stc; old Yx . feast ; 

F kast'i- UL, adj . I Ital. and Port.^^sfa ; 

F east'iiite, n. s. J Span, fiesta ; Ik*lg. 

/<r.s< ; (loth. (food) ; IjAt. ftsluin. A foriiial 
or suinplnous < nUrtainmont ; an anniveisary day 
of rejoiciiipj; dolicious food: to feast is to eat 
siniijduously, or on a joyful occasion : as a verb 
active, to give a suinptuons entertainment; to 
delight; pamper: feastful is luxurious ; festive; 
joyous : feastrite, a custom or rite observed at 
leasts. 

On Pharaoh's birthday ho made a feast unto all his 
servants. Genesis xl. 20. 

Who frowns at others' yeosM, had better bide away. 

Sir P, Sidttcy, 

Richard and Northumberland, great friends, 

Hid featt together. Shakspeare. 

Here's uur chief guest. If he had been forgotten. 
It bad been as a gap in our great feast. Id, 

This day is called the feast of Crispian. Id, 

He was entertained and feasted by the king with 
great shew of favour. Hayward, 

Those feasters could speak of great and many ex- 
cellencies in manna. Taylor, 

It is nut the quantity of the meat, but the cheerful- 
ness of the guests, which makes the feast ; it was only 
ai the feast of Centaurs, where they ale with one hand, 
s’td had drawn swords in the other \ where there is no 
peace, there can be no feast. Clarendon, 

The virgins also shall on feastful days 
Visit his tomb with fiowers, only bewailing 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice. 

From whence captivity and loss of eyes.* 

Milton, 

All these are our’s, all nature's excellence. 

Whoso taste or smell can bless the feasted sense. 

Vryden, 

The lady of the leaf ordained a feast, 
made the lady of the flower her guest ; 

When, lo ! a Iniwer ascended on the plain. 

With sadden seati.ordained# and large tor either train. 

Id, 

Many people would, with reason, prefer the griping 
® an hungry belly to those dishes which are a feast 
to others. Losdte, 

IT , hoapitable gate, 

to all, invites a numerous train 
ally guests ; whose board, with plenty crowned, 
old. Philips, 

p parish finds, indeed ; but our church-wardens 
on the silver, and give us the farthings. Gay, 


The suitor train 

M’lio crowd his palace, and with lawless powci 
His herds and flocks in f castful rites devour. 

Pope. 

Returning to England in the same vessel with my- 
self, as I liave related above, he invited all his old 
creditors to a feast. • Franklin, 

Feast, or Festival, is derived by some from fe- 
riari, to keep holiday ; by otliers from to 

feast orentertaiii ; by others, particularly M. Iluet, 
from festinare, which is used by Origen in the 
same sense, in his Comment on Matthew. 
Social or civil feasts are also expressed by the 
words conviviuin, and compotatio, or conccenatio. 

We learn from Herodotus, that the ancients 
had neither cups nor bowls at their fea.sts, but 
they dnink out of little horns tipt with silver or 
gold, lire Greeks and Homans kept a domestic 
for the purpose of reading during their meals and 
fcjists. Sometimes the chief of the family him- 
self performed the office of reader ; and history 
informs us, that the emperor Severus often read 
while his family ate. The Greeks at feasts pro- 

f osed moral topics for conversation, of which 
lutarch has preserved a collection. Heroes 
rarely assembled convivially without bringing 
afiairs of consequence into discourse, or delibe- 
rating upon those that regarded either present 
events or future contingencies. The Scythians, 
while at meat, used to make the strings of their 
bows resound, lest their warlike virtues might, 
be enfeebled or lost in the .season of plcasur(>. 
Feople of rank among the llhodians, by a fun- 
damental law of the state, were obliged to dine 
daily with those who had the management of 
affairs, iu order to deliberate with tliem concern- 
ing such things as were necessary or useful for 
the country ; and on this account the principal 
ministers of the kingdom were obliged to keep 
open table for all who could be of use lo the 
stale. The I'ersians also generally deliberated 
on business at table, but never determined, or 
put their determinations in execution, except in 
the morning before having eaten. Among tlie 
Romans, the place where tl>ey supped was gene- 
rally the vestibule, that a more retired part of 
the house might not encourage licentiousness 
and disorder. There were several laws that re- 
stricted their meals to these vestibules. When 
luxury reigned in Rome, they had superb halls 
for their entertainments. Lucullus had many, 
each of which bare the name of some deity ; and 
this name was a mark which indicated to the ser- 
vants the expense of the entertainment. The 
expense of a supper in Lucullus’s hall of Apollo 
amounted to 50,000 drachmas. Singers, dancers, 
musicians, stage-players, jesters, and buffoons, 
were brought into these halls to amuse the guests. 
Plutarch informs us- that Ca-sar, after his tri- 
umphs, treated tlie Roman people at 22,000 
tables ; and by calculation it would seem, that 
there were at these tables upwards of 200,000 
persons. The hall in which Nero feasted, by the 
circular motion of its walls and ceiling, imitated 
the revolutions of the heavens, and represented 
the different seasons of the year, changing at 
every course, and showering down flowers and 
perfumes on the guests, l^e Romans did not, 
as we do, use but one table at their feasts ; they 
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had generally two; the first was for the services 
of animal food, whicli was afterwards removed, 
and another introduced with fruits ; at this last 
they sung and poured out their libations. The 
Greeks and eastern nations had the same custom, 
and even the Jews in their solemn feasts and at 
sacrifices. The Romans, in the time of Nero, 
had tables made of citron wood brought from 
Mauritania; tliey were varnished with purple 
and gold, and were raised on feet of curved ivory, 
it is said lliat they were more precious than 
gold. Dion Cassius affirms, that Seneca* Iiad 
300 of these, wliich he made use of one after ano- 
ther ; and Tertullinn tells us that Cicero had 
but one. The Romans chose the king of the 
feast by a throw of the dice. At the conclu- 
sion of the feast they drank out of a large cup 
as often as there were letters in the names of 
th(?ir mistresses. 

Some very interesting particulars of the pre- 
parations for, <ind materials of, the At/u/iian 
feasts are collected in a late number of tlie 
Quarterly Review. We are principally indebted 
to it for the following fiiets and observations : — 

The Athenians surpassed onr I'rench neigh- 
bours, we are told, still more than thf ydo us, in 
the variety and excellence of their farinaceuus 
compositions. Arehestratus, a decisive authority 
upon these matters, and one of the earliest to be 
found, made the gods trade with Lesbos for 
their barley meal : fur wlu.aten bnad, at least of 
one kind (the apret ayoixuai,) he allowed, that 
more mortals could not go to a better market 
than the Athenian. Resides tlie visual divisions 
of wheaten and barley bread, the Athenians ap- 
pear to have made use of millet {fitXunj), of zea, 
(the triticum spelta of Linrueus, and the far of 
the Romans), and of a corn calh'd tiphe, in 
these compositions. The species of grain <le- 
nominated olyra, with whicli Ilomer feeds his 
heroes* horses, formed, in later ages, a sort of 
brown bread. Rice (opu'Ca) and an Kthioyiic 
grain resembling the seed of the plant -sesame, 
whose fruit still furnishes a valuable oil in the 
eiust, supplied a species, called Orindes. Rut 
the chief att ntion was confined to the wheaten 
and the barley bread (tiprof, Into the -d. - 

tails of each of these the copious language of 
the Greeks vmtered very minutely. The meal of 
the latter (aX^irov) was accurately distnigniched 
from tlie meal of the former (aXtwpov), and the 
act *)f kneading them into dongh had also their 
separate tenns, (TTfrmr, ^^iktohv)- iNIe.al un- 
bonlted bore the name of syncoinhstos ; honlted 
to an extreme degTeo, it was termed semidalis : 
a third tiame was imparted from the boulting 
cloth (Kpt)<TtQa\ which, according to Photius, was 
often made of wool, and bore the same name as 
the fine net with which the Athenian anchovy 
was caught. Tf leaven was used, the liread re- 
ceived the appellation of zyirites; if not, that 
of azynit^s. The operation of baking, as per- 
fonned by the c»ven, the hearth, by live coals 
without flame, by ashes heaped up round the 
dough, or by placing the dongli on a roaster, 
introduced a fresh change of names. IrrvirtiCf 
f<rxapiri}g, aTravOpaxiC) fyKQvtpiaQ, were terms ap- 
propriated to these operations. Rut the favorite 
mode of baking was that performed by the cri- 
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banus, or clibanus, au earthen or iron pot 
broader below than above. The dough shut up 
in this vessel, and surrounded with coal, .or 
placed over a fire, was thought to warm more 
(equally; and the bread thereby acquired a more 
delicious flavor. J’he bread madvi of Ihe first 
corn after the harvest was called lhargelus. The 
hoinoros was a bread on which goddesses supped ; 
as the hemiartium, or half-circle, appeasea the 
coarser appetite of IJccate. The bre^ad given 
to children was, according to the scholiast ou 
Aristophanes, called collyra. J'he poor, who 
wished to fill the stomach expeditiously, we 
conclude, bought the bread called panias. The 
brijud made of new siniiig-wheat, and wliich in 
figure re.sembled the pegs or pins by which 
harpstrings were tightened, was called eollabiis. 
A large bread pre[>arod for the ladies of Delos, 
when celebrating the feast of Ceres and Rro- 
serpine, look the name of Acliainas : its sieo 
gave a name to the festival ; and, from an excla- 
mation put into tin? moutlis of those who carried 
it, it appears to have been of a very greasy com- 
position. The Cyprian bread was ehietly dan- 
gerous to liuugry horsemen travelling in a liurry; 
for, having tlu^ elh'ct of a magnet, it necessarily 
imjieded expedition. *l'hc oncryphias, placed 
in Alexandria in the tem])lc of C'lironus for any 
person to eat that pleased, ranked, as vv(» have 
seen, among the Athenians, with tin? bread baked 
on live coals. The obelias, deriv'ing its iiannr 
from its price, or the manner in vviiich it was 
bak(?d, was a bnfud carried on men’s shoulders 
in sacred processions, and was invented by Rac- 
clins on his military exjiedilions. I'rom a caution 
of Rherec rates against its ynirchase, tlie god was 
probably hard put to it for food, when the idea first 
entered liis liead. The sta*tiles liad a mixture ot 
fat in it ; the mcconis a strong tincture of a 
favorite edible among the ancients, the poppy; 
the encris was composed of farina, oil, aiid 
honey; the dipyrus (synonymous with the 
modern Inscuit) of water and farina, boiled in 
broth, with an addition of pepper, cinnamon, 
and saffron : cheese, that universal ingrcdieni in 
Gnek cooke ry — much to the disconiliture of 
Arch(?str.itns — also entered into its composition. 
But the two favorite breads were the escharites 
of the Rhodians, and the crilranites. The latter 
was said to surpass all the rest, as being juicy, 
agrev'able to the stomach, and (?asy of digestion ; 
but (Jourmands must have been inexcusable in 
not preferring the former: for, surpassing even 
the aproiayopnwi of the Athenians, it is said lo 
have been so delicious as to cause appetite hy 
eating. * A Lydian, a Phcpnician, and in kdter 
ages, when tlie excellencies of the art had been 
thoroughly discriminated, a Cappadocian baker 
was recommended. Tliearion, one of the pro- 
fession, could command honorable mention oven 
from such a man as Plato. The pastry-cooks 
claimed the title of demiurgists, or artists par 
excellence : the task was generally entrusted to 
female hands. Guests wiped their hands oD 

{ lieces of soft bread, called apomygdcdiie : Aris- 
opbanes feeds bis sausage-seller upon inorscR 
of this kind, and the rogue, in spite of his dra- 
matic pleasantry, desened no better food. 
apomygdali® were generally thrown to dogs 
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The Athenian cook had both a secular and a 
sacred capacity ; and the parish-clerk of England 
has not more right to mix himself up with the 
religion of his country, than had this person to 
take his place among the jiricsthood of Athens. 
All the mechani(;al parts of the sacrificial riles 
were entrusted to him ; and that this was no un- 
important function may be evinced from the 
earnest language in which Olympias writes to 
her son Alexander, then engaged in his grand 
Asiatic exterpriso, u])on the sui»ject of a person 
of this descn[)tion whom she had sent to him at 
his own rc(iucst. As the epistle poss(?sses a 
convenient brevity, vve insert a version of it, 
without troubling oiirselves much about the 
difliculti(‘S of commentators. ‘ Voii will please 
to accept at iny Imnds of a cook ; his name 
Telignas. He is well versed in all the modes of 
sacrifice usual in your own country; he is also 
acquainted with tliose practised in the mysteries, 
and the fi'stivals of llacehus, and with .such as 
take j)lace before the commencement of the 
Olympic games. You will, therefore, pay him 
every attention, and be cautious of any neg- 
lect. Let me hear from you at your earliest 
leisure.’ That fit and able persons might never 
bo wanting in this branch of the profession, there 
appears to have been a particular tribe at Athens, 
oiirolled into a sort of collegiate body, for the 
sake of preserving the knowledge of their im- 
portant functions. 

Tlie taste for Jhh of every kind, salt, fresh, 
shelled or otherwise, was, among the Athenians, 
universal and vehenu‘nt. Among other salt- 
fisl), ill various degrees of favor among the com- 
Ujon Athenians, may be mentioned the .scombri, 
which the most correct taste decided, ought to 
he eaten just three days after putting into brine; 
the coracini, of which the best came from the 
l^acus IVIicotis, and which then assumed the 
name of saperda? ; the mugiles su])j)Ucd from 
Abdera and Sinope; the enormous tiltus, and 
tliat species of fish, of which the larger sort 
Were called [datistaci, the middle-sized mylli, 
und the small agiiotidia. Of all salted fish, the 
cheapest, ]ier}iaj)s, was the ornotarichos. In a 
very amusing fragment of Alexis, where a per- 
j>on, with his table and reckoning stones bi*fore 
him, settles the various prices of fish, the omo- 
iJtrichos is rated at five-eighths of an obol : sea- 
tnuscles fetch seven-eighths of the same Cfiin, and 
t'chinus, or sea- porcupine, an entire obol. 
Inese fish, potted down, formed the common 
oud of the Oreek soldiers and sailors. Epicures 
pronounced them to be best when boiled in sea- 
water ; and the hotter they wore brought to table, 

G more agreeable they were declared to be. 

Hie ancient dinners were no .sinecures, either 
jn a bodily or an intellectual view. To touch a 
Ute, to bear a part in a catch or scoItuih, to en- 
iven the board, or repay hospitality by a fable 
a tale similar to those found in the old Fab- 
among the lighter contril utions to a 
^^recian fe^t ; the guests were often called upon 
^ important task ; and had the convivial 
Aristotle, Speiisippus, Dion, and 
down to us, we should perhaps have 
thoir ^ Greeks, like the Romans, brought 
common-place books when they distrusted 
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their memories, and mercilessly showered down 
their contents on the unfortunate auditors. — 
Another list of fish brings us among the Al- 
phesta*, which w'cre alw^ays caught in pairs, one 
seeming to follow at the tail of the other; the 
amia, so delicious in itself, that in autumn, if 
dressed after the setting of the Pleiadeis, it de- 
fied all the arts of bad cookery to spoil it; the 
scarus, tlie only fish, according to Seleuciis, that 
never slept at night, the aiithias, particularly 
agreeable in winter, us the chromius was in 
.spring ; the cl lops, by some writers supposed to 
be the same as the antbias; the bat is (maid or 
skate) which, in concert wKh hares, and women 
whose gait or feet have puzzled translators, 
form(.‘d the great attraction, according to Eupolis, 
of (.'allias’s table ; the ^napheus or fuller; — in 
the waiter, which boilcH one, says Dorion, I 
washed out every one of my stains ; — the salpa, 
who never could resist a hook baited with gourds; 
the sacred fish poinpilus, to which so many ro- 
mantic (ireek stories are attached, and which 
was said to have sprung with Venus from the 
blood of the sky ; and the aphya? (anchovies), 
for the dressing of which Archestratus has given 
a ve^ full receipt. The fish called at Rhodes 
the fox, and at Syracuse the dog, is opposed by 
l.ynceus to any of the Atlif nian fish, ‘ even thougii 
surpassing Cecrops himself in reputation.’ Ar- 
chestratus recommends epicures to steal it at (he 
hazard of life, if they cannot purchase it ; and 
all accidents of fate wore to be considered as 
immaterial, according to this great gastrologist, 
when a man had once eaten of this inestimable 
dainty. The aper he declares to be too divine 
for the eyes of any hut rich bankcTs and money- 
reckoners to look upon ; and lie recommends 
travellers to purchase it even at its weight in 
gold, under pain of incurring the divine dis- 
pleasure, for it is the ‘ flower of nectar.’ Eels, 
the only instance pi'rhaps in Athens of modest 
merit l)rou(;ht from the shaile of retirement, 
sup])lied an admirable repast for the table, and 
no small one for the theatre; some of the ha]>- 
piest strokes of the comic poets being derived 
from its natural habits. Ft has already appeared 
incidentally, that the Copaic eel ranked first. 
The Btrolians, with whom this eel formetl a va- 
luable article of trade, crowned the larger si>rt 
with a garland like victims, and then ofl'ered 
them to the gods. The eel ranked among fish, 
according to good eaters, as Helen among wo- 
men in the opinion of amatory poets; Arche- 
stnitns sang its praises accordingly : * I roin- 
inend,’ says he, ‘ eels of every kind, hut happiest 
among men is lie who lives near INlessina, for 
(here the best are found.’ The Fgyptians, the 
bold Anliphanes tolls us, rank the eel in equal 
honor with the gods ; but in fact, it is in miich 
higher estimation than the gods. Ofl'er a lew 
prayers to the heavenly powers, continues the 
poet, and you gain all your desires ; but such i- 
the value set upon eels, that you may pay ton 
good drachma?, and hardly get a small one after 
all ! * He who goes to cater,’ says Amphis, ‘and 

buys herbs, when he has the power to buy good 
fish, is a madman.’ 

Two other articles connected with Orei'iau 
dinners, will, from their intrinsic excellence. 
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(observes the lively writer we have adverted to,) 
repay a little attention— pfr/M/wcry and jiowers. 
The room where an entertainment was held was 
commonly perfumed by burning myrrh and 
frankincense. The thicker perfunies were called 
Xpifiara ; the thinner dKeinfiara, To indulge in 
the latter, which was poured over the limbs, 
was thought to evince a feminine and voluptuous 
disposition ; but the sober ami the virtuous, it 
was allowed, might use the thicker sort without 
any impeachment of their good qualities. The 
suppliers of perfumery occupied a considerable 

} jlace in the list of Greek artisans ; those per- 
iimcs impregnated with the odor of the violet 
and the rose were the most popular. The prac- 
tice of wearing flowers at feasts is referred by 
yEschylus to a grateful memento of the chains 
worn by Prometheus, as a punishment for his 
endeavours to benefit mankind. Sappho ascribes 
the custom to a religious feeling : ‘ for flowers,' 
said she, ‘ are agreeable to the gods, who turn 
with aversion from those whose heads arc un- 
crowned with them.* 

‘To drink like a Greek,' has become a pro- 
verb. The gods, it was understood, did not sit 
long at table ; but the (5 reek sat long, and drank 
deep. ‘ Long may you live,' was the congratu- 
latory expression used to a person who drank off 
a large enp without taking breath ; and, that 
there night be no evasion, three yiublic officers, 
we are assured, were elected in the free town of 
Athens, whose business it was to attend enter- 
tainments, and observe whether every man drank 
his portion. ‘ In the pains and headaches arising 
from the powerful effects of unmixed wane, a 
compression of the head by the hands was found 
to convey considerable relief. This gave rise to 
more permanent ligatures. Ivy, as the most 
ready hand, was the first herbaceous plant 
ii.sed for the purpose ; tlie myrtle, the rose, and 
the laurel soon followed, each having some phy- 
sical qualities to recommend it, besides its ex- 
ternal beauty. By the time of Theophrastus, a 
much larger assortment had been pressed into 
the service of the chaplet. The violet, both the 
black and the white, — the lily, the anemone, the 
hyacinth, — the helichrysus, deriving its onme 
from the nymph \yho first gathered it,— the he- 
merocallis, which dies away at night and revives 
with the rising sun,— the cosmo.saiidaIu.s, from 
the wearing of which in thoir chaplets, Clearebus 
dates the ruin of the Lucent iT monians,—tlie lych- 
nis, born of the water in which \eMus bathed.' 

‘ During the day,’ says Dr. Hill, ‘ the Athe- 
nians either took no food, or only a slight repast 
in private. At sun-set they sat down to supper ; 
and, considering the business of the day as over, 
devoted the evening to society and amusement, 
and often continued to a late hour of the night.' 

For the pic-nic parties, where each guest 
might send his own portion of the feast, or where 
one might provide, at a fixed price, an enter- 
tainment for all the rest, the Athenians appear 
to have felt a passionate fondness. Wlien Aris- 
totle advocates the propriety of admitting that 
‘ complex entity, the public,' as he calls them, 
into a share of the government, he more than 
once draws an argument from the pic-nic suppers, 
which he asserts were always better than those 
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furnished by a single person. And Theophraitus, 
his great disciple, was so much persuaded of 
this trutii, that among his legacies may be found 
one for the support of a pic-nic club. 

Before tlie time of Menander, the law to 
prevent too large a concourse of people at an 
entertainment, had limited tlie number of guests 
to thirty : there were persons called gynmeonomi, 
whoso office it was to number the guests, and to 
see that this statute was not infringed. It was 
an ancient jiractice to give a bill of fare to the 
master of the feasts, who communicated its con- 
tents, at proper intervals, to the guests. The 
great mail, whether host or guest, was gencniliv 
attended by a flatterer, whose office, from the 
epithets attached to him by Julius Pollux, (the 
most amusing of word-collectors), was evidently 
no easy one-^and recreations for the sight and 
hearing (3trt/iara, aiC()oa/xara) made part of Uie 
entertaiamont. The supper-liiinlers(r(;fxf‘^**7rvoi), 
that class of persons upon whom is laid all the 
trouble of convivial conversation, and who are 
expected to perform the double task of mrvci 
speaking with the mouth full, and yet never 
losing a moiit’nful, generally paid their cjuota in 
coin of the latter kind. They who were presmt 
without contributing towards the oiilertainiiuMif, 
says archbishop I'otter, were termed aavfijiuXoi, 
ill which condition (continues thfc learned, hut 
plain-s])oken archa.*ologist) ‘ were poets ami 
singers, and others who made diversion for the 
company.' 

The common Athenians contented themselves 
with salt-fish, herbs, pottage, a barley cake not 
very nicely kneaded : these with a hottio of 
wine, and figs perhaps for a dessert, formed thcii 
usual diet, when a sacrifice, or one of those 
feasts, which, on various pretences, were wrested 
from the rich, did not furnish a more substontial 
banquet. 

The following picture of the domestic ffiiler- 
tainments of the Uoinans, which introduces us 
to their social and convivial hour, contains, in a 
condensed and accurate shape, nearly all that 
can be collected upon the subject. 

‘ The tables were originally made of Ordinary 
wood, square, and on four feet ; but the form 
was afterwards changed to ci’-cular, or oval, sup- 
ported on a single carved pedestal, and they 
were richly inlaid with ivory, gold, or silver, 
sometimes with the addition of precious stones. 
Those most valued were made of a kind of wood 
with which we are at present unacquainted. It 
appears to have been brought from some pr.rt of 
Barbary, and was called citron-wood : out the 
timber from the tree of that name is far from 
beautiful, and certainly was not then so scarce 

to command an extraordinary jprice ; yet we 
are told of a single table, forraedf of it, having 
cost a million of sesterces ! They were at first 
used without any covering, and it was not unti 
the reign of the emperors that cloths were int^ 
duced ; these were of colored woollen, or sJ 
and wool intermixed, and variously „ 

with embroidery; hut those most in fasw® 
were striped with gold and purple. A canopy 
was suspended over the table, to 
is said, from the dirt of the ceiling. This, no ^ 
ever it may have added to the decoration oi 
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apartments, does not convey a very tiigh idea of 
their cleanliness ; and, in met, Horace describes 
the accidental fall of the d-rapery, at an enter- 
tainment, as having enveloped the company in a 
cloud of dust/ Sketcfiet of the Domestic Man- 
ners, ^c., of the Romans, London, 1824, pp. 164, 
165. 

‘ The indulgence of lying down at supper on 
couches was not extcnde<l to young people, of 
cither sex, and, wiiun they were admitted at 
table, they were seated at the feet of their nearest 
relation. Each couch could accommodate three 
or four, but seldom five, persons, who lay in a 
reclining posture, on the left arm, having the 
shoulders elevated with cushions, and the limbs 
extended behind whoever was next; so that, the 
head of the one was opposite to the breast of the 
other; and, in serving themselves, they ordyrnade 
use of the right hand.^ — p. 16G. 

‘Wlien the form of the table was changed 
from s(iuare to circular, it became customary to 
place but one large couch around it, in the man- 
ner of a (descent. The? improvement in the de- 
coration of the table, was followed, as may be 
supposed, by that of the co\ich ; and from having 
been formed of tlie coarsest materials — stufied 
with straw, and covered with skins — it became 
not uncommon to see them plated with silver, 
and luruished with mattresses of the softest down 
covered with the richest stufls. The ancient 
poets, and even graver writers, are full of de- 
scriptions of them, and have long dissertations 
on their substance and fashion, the choice of the 
p>irple, and the perfection of the brocade. The 
dress w’orn at t«able differed from that in use on 
Ollier occasions, and consisted merely of a loose 
robe, of a light texture, and generally white. 
Cicero accuses Valerius, as if it wore a crime, of 
liaving appeared at an entertainment, dressed in 
black, although it was on (he occasion of a fu- 
neral ; and compares him to a fury wliose pre- 
sence spread dismay among the assembly. The 
guests were sometimes supplied with these robes 
by the master of the house. The sandals were 
taken off , lest they should soil the costly cushions ; 
and the feet were covered with slippers, or, not 
iinfrcqucntly, left naked. Water was presented 
to tlie company to wash the hands, and even the 
feet before they lay down ; and they were then 
perfumed with essences. It was also customary 
to tiprinkle the apartments with scented waters : 
but these were, probably, far inferior both in 
odor and variety, to those of the present day, 
^ the ancients neither possessed so many species 
of flowers as the moderns, nor were so well ac- 
*loainted with the art of distilling them ; and 
theip chief perfume was always extracted from 
*^ron. Precedence was strictly attended to, 
ttttd, in families of distinction, there was always 
master of the ceremonies who arranged tne 
company; but iu those of inferior condition, that 
devolved op the giver of the entertainment. 
Ine master of die house occupied the second 
pl^ce on the centre couch^ that immediately be- 
low him being for his wife, and that above for the 
®ost distingpiished guest. TTiis was called the 
consular seat, and we are told, that it was so 
firmed in consequence of being considered the 
*oost proper for the chief magistrate, because 
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the space between it and the next couch would 
admit of his more easily conversing with those 
who might come to him on the public business. 
Those next in rank took the upper couch. Guests 
were allowed to bring their friends, though un- 
invited, along with them, and tliey were fre- 
quently accompanied by some humble de- 
endents, who, fiowever, do* not seem to have 
een treated with much respect, and were even 
distinguished by tlie sneering appellation of 
‘ shadows.' These, with the parasites of the fa- 
mily — also contemptuously nick-named ^flies,^ 
from those insects intruding themselves every 
where, — and the clients, were placed on the lower 
couch. The custom of entertaining parasites — 
men who professedly repaid the hospitality of 
the host with the grossest adulation — was general, 
and betrays a want of delicacy and refinement 
but little in unison with the elevation of seiiti- 
ments and dignity of manners which we are 
taught to consider as characteristic of the Ho- 
mans, as well as a humiliating contrast witJi the 
high-minded independence of their ancestors. 
They were not alone looked upon with the con- 
tempt which their servility perhaps merited, but 
they were often treated with a degree of coarse- 
ness that reflected as little credit on tlie manners, 
as on the hospitality of their entertainers ; and 
we shoulcf find it difticult to determine whether 
most to despise the meanness of the patron who 
could impose, or that of the sycophants who 
would submit to, such a tax upon their recep- 
tion. The guests being placed, a bill of fare 
was laid before each, with a cover and goblet.' 
pp. 167—171. 

Feasting was no small enjoyment of the 
flritons, Germans, Gauls, and all the other Celtic 
nations ; in which they indulged themselves to 
the utmost, as often as they bad opportunity. 

‘ Among these nations (says M. Pelloutier, in his 
Hist. Celt. 1. 2, c. 12, p. 463,) there is no public 
assembly, either for civil or religious purposes, 
duly held; no birth-day, marriage, or funeral 
properly celebrated ; no treaty of peace or alli- 
ance rightly cemented, without a great feast/ 
When the Germans, says Tacitus, wanted to 
reconcile enemies, to make alliances, to name 
chiefs, or to treat of war and peace, it was dur- 
ing the repast, that they took counsel ; a time 
in which the mind is most open to the impres- 
sions of simple truths, or most easily animated to 
great attempts. These artless people during tlie 
conviviality of the feast spoke without disguise. 
Next day they weighed the counsels of the former 
evening : they deliberated at a time when they 
were not disposed to feign, and took their reso- 
lution when they were least liable to be deceived. 
It was by frequent entertainments of this kind 
that the great men or chieftains gained the affec- 
tions and rewarded the services of their follow- 
ers, and those who made the greatest feasts were 
sure to be most popular, and to have the greatest 
retinue. Tliesc feasts (in which plenty was more 
regarded than elegance) lasted commonly several 
days, and the guests seldom retired until they bad 
consumed all the provisions and exhausted all 
the liqnors. Athemeus describes an entertainment 
that was given by Arcamnes, a very wealthy 
prince in Gauil, which continued a whole year 
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without interruption, and at which all the people 
of Gaul, and even all strangers who passed 
through that country, were made welcome. At 
these feasts they sometimes consulted about the 
most important affairs of state, and formed reso- 
lutions relating to peace and war; imagining 
that men spoke their real sentiments with the 
greatest freedom, and were apt to form the 
boldest designs, when their spirits were exhila- 
rated with tiie pleasures of the table. The con- 
versation at ihes(i entertainments, very frequently 
turned on the great exploits which the guests 
themselves or their ancestors had performed in 
war ; which sometimes occasioned quarrels and 
even bloodshed. It was at a feast that the two 
illustrious British princes, Carbar and Oscar, 
quarrelled about their own bravery and that of 
their ancestors, and fell by inntual wounds, 
(Ossian, vol. ii. p. 8, &c). As to the drink used 
at those feasts, particularly in Britain, i* seems 
probable, that before the inlroduclion of agricul- 
ture into the island, mead, or honey diluted with 
w'ater, was the only strong liquor known to its 
inhabitants, as it was to many other ancient na- 
tions in the same circumstances. This continued 
to be a favorite beverage among the ancient 
Britons and their posUnaty long after they liad 
become accpiainted with other liquors. See 
Mead. After the introduction of agriculture, 
ale or beer became the most general drink of all 
the Britisl) nations who practised that art, as it 
had long been of all the Celtic people on the 
continent. See At.E. If the I’lnEiiicians or 
Greeks imported any wine into Britain, it was 
only in very small quantities ; that liquor being 
very little known in this island before it was 
conquered by the Romans. The drinking vessels 
of the Gauls, Britons, and other Celtic nations 
were, for the most part, made of tlie horns of 
oxen and other animals ; but those of the Cale- 
donians consi.sted of large shells, which are still 
used by some of their })o.sterity in the Highlands 
of Scotland. The dishes in which the meat was 


Ossian (vol. ii. p. 9, &c.) * whenever the feast of 
shells is prepared, the songs of bards arise. 
The voice of sprightly inirlli is heard. The 
trembling harps of joy are strung. They sing 
the battles of heroes, or the heaving breasts of 
love.* Some of the poems of that illustrious 
British bard appear to have been composed in 
order to be sung by the hundred bards of I’ingal, 
at the feast of Selma. See vol. i. p 87, 209. 
Many of the songs of the bards, which were sun-f 
and played at the feast of the ancient Britons, 
were of a grave and solemn strain, ccl(;brating 
the brave actions of the guests, or of the heroes 
of other times ; but thes6 were sometimes inter- 
mixed with sprightly and cheerful airs, to which 
the youth of both sexes danced. 

On the subject of Anglo-Saxon feasting, Mr. 
Turner supplies us with a full quota of infor- 
mation. 

‘They boiled, baked, and broiled their vic- 
tuals,* he says. ‘ VVe read of their meat dressed in 
a boiling ve.sscl, of their tish having been broiif ii, 
and of an oven heated for baking loaves. The 
term abacan is also applied to meat. In tlie 
rule of St. Benedict, two sanda, or dishes of.sod- 
d(;n syflian, or soupe bouillie, are mentioned. 
Bede mentions a goose that hung on the wall 
taken down to be boiled. The word seathan, to 
boil, deserves notice, because the noun seaih, 
from which it is derivable, implies a pit. As 
we read in the South Sea islands of the natives 
dressing their victuals in little j)its lined with 
stones, the expression may have been originally 
derived from a similar practice. A cook appears 
as an appendix to every monastery, and it was a 
character important enough to be inserted in the 
laws. In the cloisters it was a male oOlce ; else- 
where it was chiefly assumed by the female sex. 
In the dialogue already cited, the cook says, ‘ Jf 
you expel me from your society, you would eat 
your herbs green, and your flesh raw,* He is 
answered, ‘VVe can ourselves seethe what is to 
be seethed, and broil what tilings are to he 


served up were either of wood or earthenware, broiled.' They seem to have attended to cookery 
or a kind of baskets made of osiers. These last not merely as a matter of taste, but of indispen- 
were most used by the Britons, as they very ‘^able decorum. It was one of their regulations, 
much excelled in the art of making them both that if a person eat any thing half dressed, igno- 
for their own use and for exyiortation. The rantly, he should fast three days ; if knowingly, 
guests sat in a circle upon the ground, with a four days. Perhaps as the uncivilised Northmen 
little hay, grass, or the skin of some animal under were, in their pagan stale, addicted to eat raw 
them. A low table or stool wns set before each flesh, the clergy of the Anglo-Saxons were anxi- 
person, with the portion of nn* » allotted to him ous to keep their improved countrymen from n> 
upon it. In this distribution, they never nog- lapsing into such barbarous customs, 
lected to set the largest and best pieces beJore ‘In the drawings which accompany som*? 

those who were most distinguished for their Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, we have some deline' 

rank, their exploits, or their riches. Every ation of their customs at table. In one drawing 
guest took the meat set licfore him in his hands, a narly is at table, seated with the females bytbe 
and, tearing it with his teeth, fed upon it in the side ot the men in this order: a man, a la^X; ^ 
be.st manner he could. It any one found difB- man, a lady, two men, and another lady. ^ 
culty in separating any part of his meat with his first two are looking towards each other, as u 
hands and teeth, he made use of a large* knife, talking together ; the three in the middle are en- 
that lay in a particular place for the In netit of the gaged with each other, and so are the two last ; 
whole company. Servants, or young boys and each have a cup or horn in their hand. The ta- 
girls, the children of the family, stood behind the ble is oblong, and covered with a table-clota 
guests ready to help them to drink or any thing that hangs low down from the table ; a knn®» ® 
they wanted. As the ancient Britons greatly horn, a bowl, a dish, and some loaves 
excelled and very much delighted in music, all The men are uncovered ; the women have tnei 
their feasts were accompanied with the joys of usual head-dress. In another drawing, the tab v 
0 ODg, and the music of harps. In the words of is a sharp oval, also covered with an amp 
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cloth; upon it, besides a knife and a spoon, 
there are a bowl, with a fish, some loaves of 
bread, and two other dishes. Some part of the 
costume is more like the manners of HomerV. 
heroes than of modern times. At the angles of 
the tables two attendants are upon their knees, 
with a dish in one hand, and each holding up a 
spit with the other, from which the persons 
feasting are about to cut something. One of 
these persons, to whom the servants minister 
with so much respect, is holding a whole fish 
with one hand, and a knife in the other. 

‘ In the drawing which accompanies Lot feast- 
ing the angels, the table is oblong, rounded at 
tlie ends, and covered with a cloth. Upon it is 
a bowl, wit]) an animal’s head like a pig\s ; ano- 
ther bow) is full of some round tilings like apples. 
Tliese, with loaves, or cakes of bread, seem to 
constitute the repast. Tlicre are tw^o horns upon 
the table, and one of the angels has a knife. As 
no f(<rks appear in any of the plates, and are not 
mentioned elsewhere, we may presume that our 
ancestors used their hands instead. 'J'here is one 
drawing of men killing and dressing meat. One 
man is holding a she(?p by his horns, while a lad 
strikes at its neck with an axe ; behind him is a 
young man severing an anifiial’s head from his 
body with an axe. Another has put a long 
stick, with a hook attached to it, into a caldron, 
as if tc pull up meat. Tlie caldron is upon a 
trivet of’ four legs as high as the servant’s knee, 
niihiri which the fire is made, and blazing up to 
the caldron.’ 

It has been observed by some authors that no 
ruitiori comc.s near the English in the magnificence 
'•t their public entevlainincnts. Our coronation 
and in.stalment feasts, our civic charitable dinners, 
transcend the belief of foreigners ; and yet it 
niay he doubted whether those now given are 
oofiiparable to the feasts of former ages. William 
the Conqueror, after he was peaceably settled on 
tiie throne of England, sent agents into difierent 
countries, to collect the most admired and rare 
dislics for his table ; by which means, says John 
of Salisbiir)^, this island, which is naturally pro- 
ductive of plenty and variety of provisions, was 
JA’crflowed with every thing that could inflame a 
luxurious appetite. The same writer tells us, 
that he w'ds present at an entertainment which 
lusted trom 3 P. M. to midnight ; at which deli- 
cacies were served up, which had been brought 
rom Constantinople, Babylon, Alexandria, Pa- 
estine, Tripoli, Syria, and Phcenicia. These 
< elicacies were doubtless very expensive. Tho- 
mas a Becket (says his historian Fitz-Stephen), 
pve x5, equivalent perhaps to £50 at present, 
or one dish of eels. The sumptuous entertain- 
meuts which the kings of England gave to their 
>0 les and prelates, at the festivals of Christmas, 
Whitsuntide, in which they spent a 
mi K revenues, contribulea very 

diffuse a taste for profuse and expensive 
natural for a proud and 
baron to imitate in his own castle the 
palace of his 
of the clergy too, both secular and 
being very rich, kept excellent tables, 
a St. Swithins, at Winchester, mado 

mal complaint to Henry II. against their 
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abbot, for taking away three of the thirteen 
dishes they used to have every day at dinner, 
The monks of Canterbury were still more luxuri** 
ous: for they had at least seventeen dishes every 
day dressed with spicerics and sauces, besides □ 
dessert. Great men had many kinds of provisions 
at their tables, not now to be found in Britain. 
When Henry II. entertained his court, the great 
officers of his army, and the kings and great men 
of Ireland, in Dublin, at the Christmas feast of 
A. D. 1171, the Irish princes and chieftains were 
quite astonished at the profusion and variety of 
food which they beheld, and were with difficulty 
prevailed upon by Henry to cat the flesh of 
crapes. In the remaining monuments of this 
period, we meet with the names of several dishes, 
as dellegrout, maupigyruun, karumpie, &c., the 
composition of which is now unknown. The 
coronation feast of I'd ward 111. cost at that pe- 
riod £2B35. IBs. 2d. At the installation of 
Ralph abbot of St. Augustine, Canterbury, A, D. 
1309, 0000 guests were entertained with a dinner 
consisting of 3000 dishes, which cost £2B7. 6s. 

‘ It would require a long treatise (says Matthew 
Paris) to describe the astonishing splendor, mag- 
nificence and festivity, with which the nuptials 
of Richard earl of Cornwall, and Cincia daughter 
of Riomund earl of Provence, were celebrated at 
Loudon, A. D. 1243. W'e are told that above 
30,000 dishes were served up at the marriage 
dinner.’ The nuptials of Alexander III. of 
Scotland, and the princess Margaret of England, 
were .solemnised at York, A. D. 12.51, with still 
greater pomp and profusion. ‘ If 1 attempted 
(says M. Paris) to display all the grandeur of 
this solemnity, — the mimbers of the noble and 
illustrious guests, — the richness and variety of 
the dresses, — the sumptiiousness of the feasts, — 
the multitudes of the minstrels, mimics, and 
others whose business it was to amuse and divert 
the company, those of my readers who were not 
present would imagine that 1 was imposing upon 
their credulity. The following particular will 
enable them to form a judgment of the whole. 
The archbishop of York made the king of Eng- 
land a present of sixty fat oxen, which made only 
one article of provision for the marriage feast, 
and were all consumed at that entertainment.’ 
The marriage feast of Henry IV. and his queen 
Jane of Navarre, consisted of six courses ; three 
of flesh and fowls, and three of fish. All these 
courses were accompanied and adorned with 
subtleties, as they were called. These were 
figures in pastry, of men, women, beasts, birds, 
&c., placed on the table, to be admired, but not 
touched. Each figure had a label affixed to it ; 
containing some wise or witty saying, suited to 
the occasion. The installation feast of George 
Neville, archbishop of York and chancellor of 
England, exceeded most others in our history in 
splendor and expense, and in the number and 
quality of the guests. The reader may form 
some idea of this enormous feast from the follow- 
ing list of provisions prepared for it, ‘ In wheat, 
quarters, 300 ; in ale, tuns, 300 ; in wine, tuns, 
100; in ipocrasse, pipes, 1; in oxen, 104; in 
wild bulls, 6 ; iu swauns, 400 ; in gee^e, 2000 ; 
in cappons, 1000; iu pigs, 2000.; in plovers, 
400 ; in quailes, 1200 ; in fowls called rees, 
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2400; in peacoclcs, 104 ; in mallards and tcales, 
4000; in cranes, 204; in kids, 204 ; in chickens, 
2000; in pigeons, 2000 ; in connies, 4000; in 
bittors, 204; in lieronshaws, 400; in pheasants, 
200; in partridges, 500; in woodcocks, 400; in 
curliews, 100; in egritis, 1000 ; in stags, bucks, 
and roes, 500 and more ; in pastries of venison, 
cold, 4000; in parted dishes of jellies, 1000; 
in plain dishes of jellies, 3000 ; in cold tarts, 
baked, 4000; in cold custards, baked, 3000; in 
hot pasties of venison, 1500; in hot custards, 
2000 ; in ])ikes and breams, 308 ; in porpoises 
and seals, 12; spices, sugared delicates, and 
wafers, plenty.’ 

One of the most expensive singularities at- 
tending the royal feasts in those days consisted 
in what they called intermeats. These were re- 
presentations of battles, sieges, &c., introduced 
between the courses, for the amusement of the 
guests. The French excelled in exhibitions of 
this kind. At a dinner given by Charles V. of 
France to the emperor Charles IV., A D. 1378, 
the following intermeat was exhibited A ship, 
with masts, sails, and rigging, was seen first : 
she had for colors the arms of the city of Jeru- 
salem : Godfrey of Bouillon appeared upon deck, 
accompanied by several knights armed cap-a- 
ie: the ship advanced into the middle of the 
all without the machine which moved it being 
perceptible. Then the city of Jerusalem ap- 
peared, with all its towers lined with Saracens. 
The ship approached the city ; the (.’hristians 
landed, and began the assault ; the besieged made 
a good defence : several scaling ladders were 
thrown down ; but at length the city was takQii. 
Intermeats, at ordinary banquets, consisted of 
certain delicate dishes introduced between the 
courses, and designed rather for gratifying the 
taste than for satisfying hunger. 

We conclude with an account of the corona- 
tion feast still given by our kings, and which is 
the most splendid relic of ancient English enter- 
tainments known to modern times. 

The great hall of Westminster is considered on 
this occasion as the hall of his majesty’s palace, 
where he entertains the nobility and the public 
officers who have atteiide<l the coroiiatiuu cer»: - 
inony. The table at which their majesties are to 
dine is covered by the serjeant and gentlemen of 
the ewry : and the officers of the pantry set 


kings salt of state and cadinct on the table, with 
another cadinet for the queen. 

Besides the royal table, which is at the upper 
end of the hall on the raised floor, there are usu- 
ally tables along each sifle of the hall. ’Jlie first 
on the west side is for the dukes of Normandy 
and Aquitain, the great officers, the dukes, duch- 
esses, inarquisses, and marchionesses ; the second 
of the same side for earls and viscounts, and their 
ladies ; the third for the barons and baronesses .The 
first table on the cast side of the hall is for tlie 
archbishops, bishops, barons of the cinque-ports, 
judges, the king’s ancient sergeant, attorney and 
solicitor general ; the second for the serj cants at 
law, masters in chancery, six clerks, lord mayor, 
aldermen, and twelve citizens of London ; and 
the third for the kings of arms, heralds, and pur- 
suivants. 

When the procession arrives at the hall, tlie 
noble and illustrious persons who compose it am 
conducted by officers of arms to their respective 
tables, and the king and queen pass up the hall 
and r(;tire to the court of Wards, leaving theca- 
nopies which have been borne over them witli 
the barons of the cin<|ue-ports, who retain them 
as their fee. The heralds then retire to places 
appointed for them, and the king’s tniinpeti rs 
and musicians are stationed in a gallery at the 
lower end of the hall. 

Dinner being ready, his majesty — with his 
crown on his head and his sceptre and orb in his 
hands, preceded by the lord great chamberlain, 
and the swords being borne before him — comes 
ont of the court of Wards, and seats himself in 
his chair of state at the table. Immediately after, 
the queen, when present, with her crown on her 
head and the sceptre and ivory rod in her 
hands, — preceded by her chamberlain and fol- 
lowed by the ladies of the bedchamber, — comes 
through the court of Wards, and seats herself in 
her chair of state at the table, on tlie left hand d 
the king. 

The First Course of hot meat is then served 
up. The lords the sewers go to the dresser of the 
kitchen, and the serjeant of the silver scullery 
calls for a dish of meat, wipes the bottom of tho 
dish, and also the cover, takes assay of it, and 
covers it ; and then it is conveyed to their ma- 
jesties’ table with a flourish of trumpets. Tins 
course is attended by, 


Three great officers, in their robes of estate and their coronets on their heads, mounted on goodly 
- horses ; viz. 

Earl Marshal, with JiOrd iligh Steward, with High Constable, with 

his staff, his while staff. his staff. 

Six Scijeants at Arms, with tiieir maces, &c. &c. 


Dinner being placed on the table oy Die king’s 
and queen’s carvers and sewers, with their assist- 
ants, tlie lord great chamberlain and his majesty’s 
cup-bearur and his assistants go to the king’s 
cupboard ; and, having washed, the lord great 
chamberlain — preceded by the usher of the black 
rod, attended by the cupbearer, and followed by 
his assistants before mentioned — brings up the 
great basin and ewer for his majesty to wash : 
imon which the king rises, and, having delivered 
the sceptre to the lord of the manor of Worksop, 
;;rid the orb to one of the bishops, the cupbearer 


pours out the water upon the king’s hands ; and 
the lord of the manor of Hey don in Essex (hav- 
ing accompanied the cupbearer from the cup- 
board) holds the towel to tlie king. The Im® 
ceremony is used with regard to her majesty s 
washing; after which the dean of the chape^ 
royal says grace, and their majesties sit do^n ^ 
dinner, as do likewise the peers, peeresses, 
others at the tables below. 

On the king’s right hand stand the noblemen 
who carry the four swords, holding them naked an 
erected all dinner-time ; nearer the king stan 
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the lords who hold the orb and sceptre ; and on office with the manor of Scri^-elsby in Lincoln* 
his left han*^ the lord great chamberlain. On the shire^ enters the hall completely armed 
queen's left hand stand her chamberlain and 

vice-chamberlain, who bear her sceptre and ivory of warrior, old, with orderea .pear a^d ShWd, 

rod. 

The Challenge . — Before the second course is mounted upon a goodly horse richly caparisoned 
brougiit in, the king’s champion, who holds tliat and attended as follows ; — 

Two Trumpets, the Champion’s arms on their banners. 

The Serjeant Trumpeter, with his mace. 

Two Serjeants at Arms, with their maces. 

it* Champion’s two Esquires, richly habited,— one on the right hand, with his lance carried up. 
right, the otlu^r on the left, with his target, the Champion’s arms depicted thereon. 

A Herald with a paper in his hand, containing the words of the (Challenge. 

The Karl Marshal in his The Champion on The J^ord High Constable 

robes and coronet, on horseback, witli a in his robes and coronet, 

horseback, with the staff gauntlet in his on horseback, with his 

in his hand. right hand. staff. 


Four pages richly apparelled, 

The passage to their majesties’ table being 
cleared by the knight marshal, the herald with 
a loud voice proclaims the champion’s challenge 
at the lower end of the hall, in the words fol- 
lowing - 

If any person, of what degree soever, high or 
low, shall • deny or gainsay our sovereign lord 
y king of Great Britain and Ireland, de- 
fender of the faith, &c., son and next heir to our 

sovereign lord , the last king deceased, to 

be right heir to the imperial crown of this 
r(?alm of Great Britairi, or that he ought not to 
enj(jy the same ; here is his champion, who saith 
that he lieth at\d is a false traitor, being ready in 
person to combat with him ; and in this quarrel 
will adventure his life against him, on what day 
soever he shall be appointed. 

The champion then throws down his gauntlet : 
which, having lain some small time, the herald 
lakes up, and delivers it again to him. They 
then advance in the same order to the middle of 
the hall, where tlic herald makes proclamation as 
before ; and lastly, to the foot of the steps, when 
the said herald, and those who precede him, 
going to the top of the steps, proclamation is 
inade a third time ; at the end of which the 
champion casts down his gauntlet, which being 
taken up, and redelivered to him by the herald, 
niakes a low obeisance to his majesty, where- 
'\poii the king’s cupbearer brings to the king a 
gut bowl of wine, with a cover ; and his majesty 
drinks to the champion and sends him the bowl 
by the cupbearer; which tire champion (having 
put on his gauntlet) receives, and, retiring a little, 
nnks thereof ; he then makes his humble re- 
verence to his majesty, and, accompanied as be- 
ore, depaiis out of the hall, taking the bowl and 
cover as bis fee. 

The Largess, Immediately after this the offi- 
ers of arms, descending from their gplle^y? Gar- 
r ; and the two provincial kings of arms — ^with 
1 *^®^bnets on their heads, followed by the 
of P'^rsuivants — come to tho lower end 

e hall, and, making their obeisance to his 
• jesty, proceed to the middle of the hall, where 
second obeisance, and a third at 
steps; and, having ascended, 
tvV u Largess : his mj^jes- 

j rgess IS then given, which Garter proclaim 


attendants on the Champion. 

aloud in Latin, French, and English, in three 
different parts of the hall. 

The Second Course is now earned up to their 
majesties’ table by the gentlemen pensioners, 
with the same solemnities as the former ; and va- 
rious feudal services, by which property and 
manors are held, take place. 

Feasts, or Festivals, in a religious sense, 
are ceremonies of feasting by way of thanksgiv- 
ing. Such feasts have made part of the religion 
of almost all nations and sects ; witness tliose of 
the Greeks, Homans, Hebrews, Christians, and 
Mahommedans. Among the Greeks the first re- 
ligious feasts were celebrated in solemn assem- 
blies of the whole nation, on occasion of their 
games, as the Olympic, die Pythian, the Isth- 
mian,* and Nemsean ; in process of time they 
had many others, the principal of which are 
enumerated in tliis work, under their respective 
names. The Romans had also abundance of 
stated feasts in honor of their deities and heroes; 
such were the Saturnalia, Cerealia, Luper- 
CALiA, Liberalia, Neptunalia, Consualia, 
Portumnalta, Vulcan alia, Palilia, Diva- 
lia, &c. See these articles. They had also 
feasts instituted occasionally; as Carmentalia, 
Quirinalia, Tekminalia, F’loralta, Compi- 
talia, Lemuria, Vernalia, besides other 
moveable and occasional ones : as to give thanks 
to the gods for benefits received; to implore 
their assistance or to appease their wrath, &c., as 
the Paganalia, Feralta, Bacchanalia, Am- 
barvalia, Amburbalia, Suovetaurilia, and 
divers others, particularly denominated Feri« ; 
as Sementin.®, Latin®, &c. See these articles. 
The feasts were divided into days of sacrifice, and 
days of banqueting and feasting ; days of games, 
and days of rest or ferise. There being but little his- 
tory written, or at least published in those days, one 
end of feasts was to keep up the remembrance of 
past occurrences. 

Feasts, Jewish. Theprincipal feasts of th? 
Jews were the feast of Trumpets, that of the 
Expiation or Atonement, of Tabernacles, of 
the Dedication, of the Passover, of Pentecost, 
and of Purification. See those articles, and 
our article Jewish Dispensation. The modern 
Jews have other feasts marked in their kalendar 
of modem institution. 
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Feasts in the Church of England. The 
four feasts of which the English laws take parti- 
cular notice are, the Annunciation of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, or Lady-day, the 25th of March ; 
the nativity of St. John the Baptist, held on the 
24th of June; the feast of St. Alichael the arch- 
angel, on the 29tli of September j and that of St. 
Thomas the Apostle, on the 21st of December: 
on which quarterly days rent on leases is usually 
paid. 5 & 6 Edw. VI. cap. 3 ; 3 Jac. 1. cap. 1 ; 
12 Car. II. cap. 30. Besides these feasts which 
»re general, and enjoined by the church, there 
are others local and occasional, ehjoined by the 
magistrate or voluntarily set on foot by the peo- 
ple; siicli are the days of thanksgiving for victo- 
ries, delivery from wars, plagues, i^c. Such also 
are the vigils or wakes in^ commemoration of 
the dedications of particular churches. See Vi- 
gil, ike. The feasts of the church of England 
are either immoveahle or moveable. 

1. Feasts, Immoveahle, are those constantly 
celebrated on the same day of the year ; the prin- 
cipal of these are Ciiiustmas or the Nativity, 
the CnicuMCisioN, Eeiphany, Canulem vs or 
the Pijun icATiON, the Annunciation called 
also the Incarnation and Con( 1:1*1 ion. All 
Saints, and All Soi ls ; besides the days of the 
several aposth.s, St. Thomas, St. Paul, 8fc, which 
in the church of England are feasts, though not 
feriui. See these articles. 

2. Feasts, IVIoveaule, are those which are 
rot contined to the same day of the year. Ot 
these the prineipal is Easter, which gives law to 
all the n?st,allof them following and keeping their 
proper distances from it; such are f\dm Sunday, 
Good Friday, Ash-Wed nesday, Soxagesima, As- 
cension day, Pentecost, and Trinity Sunday. 
See Easier, Pentecost, Sexagesima, Trinity, 
&c.^ 

Feasts in the Church of Rome. The pro- 
digious increase of feast days in the Romish 
church commenced towards the close of the fourth 
century, and was occas^jjiied by the discovery 
that was then made of the remains of martyrs 
and other holy men, for the com mem oration of 
wh(»m they were estaldished. These, instead o( 
being set apart for pious exercises, were but to- 
often abused in indolence and voluptuousness, 
and this has been defended by the theologians of 
this church on the ground of becoming all things 
to all men,* that some may be won. Sec Dr. 
Doyle’s late Essay on the St iie of the Irish Ca- 
tholics. Many of them were josiilute J on a pagan 
model. 

Feasts, Mahommli^an. The Maliommedans, 
besides their feast nr sabbath, which is kept on 
Friday, have Iw^o solemn feasts, the first of which 
is called the Feast of V^ictims, and r.eleV rated on 
the 10th day of the last numth of their year; and 
the second called Bairam. See IlAraAM. 

Feasts OF hie Dkad arc solemn religious ce- 
remonies in use among the American Indians. 
By some nations they are celebrated every eight 
years ; by others, as the Iluions and Iroquois, 
every ton years. 

FFAT,7i. 8. 8«c«dj. 'N Fr. fait ; Norm. Ft. feat ; 

Feat'ly, adv. f Ital. faBo; l^t. /or/nw, a 

Fea'teous, adj. t deed’. An act, deed, or ex- 

Fea T£OusLy,adt;. J ploit : as an adjective, feat 


means ready; skilful; ingenious: ‘fine; neat; 
brave;' says Minsheu: the adjective is nearly 
obsolete, and both words have been generally 
applied with some degree of contempt: fea- 
teous, and feateously (both obsolete), have been 
used as synonymous with feat and featly. 

Wherefore her father promised by crye that noble 
young men should muate at PeverelFs place in the 
Peke, and he that provid hymself yn feates of artnes 
should have Mcllet his doughtcr, ^ith the Castel of 
VVhitington. 

Leland. Thinget exccf'pted owt of an old Engluh 
BokCf Sfc. vol. i. p. 23. 

Pyrocles is his name, renowned far 

For his bold feats, and hardy confidence ; 

Full oft approved in many a cruel war. 

Faerie Quecnc, 

And with fine fingers cropt full featomly 
The tender stalks on high Spimcr. 

Tarquin^s self he met. 

And struck him on his knee : in that day’s /i.*a<.?. 
When he might act the woman in the scene. 

He proved the* best man i* the’ tield. Shaksyeare, 
[Posthumus] Tiived in court 
(Which it is rare to do) most praised, most loved; 

A sample to the youngest ; to the more mature, 

A glass that feated them. Id, Cgmheline. 

Never master had 

A page so kind, so duteous, diligent ; 

So tender over his occasions, true. 

So feat, so nurse-like. Id, 

Foot It featly here and there. 

And sweet sprites and burthen bear. 

Id, Tempest, 

Look liow w’ell my garments sit upon me. 

Much f eater tlian before. Id. 

The joints are more supple to all feats of activity 
and motion in youth than afterwards. Ihicon, 

That feat man at controversy. Stillingjieet. 

The moon was up, and shot a gleainy light ; 
lie saw a quire of ladies in a round, 

Thsit featly footing seemed to skim the ground. 

Dryden, 

Our soldiers are men of strong nrads for action, 
and perform such feats as they are not able to express. 

Addison's Ii})ectaiQT* 

Down the deep vale, and narrow winding way. 
They foot it featly, ranged in ringlets gay : 

■"ris joy and frolic all, where’er they rove. 

And fairy people is the name they love. Beattie, 

FKAT1FER, 71. s. & v. a."| Saxon, penep ; 

^ FEATifERBEi), Goth. fcoden ; 

Feath'erdriver, Swed. ^nd Teut. 

Ffath'erei), adj. feeler ; perhaps 

Flatu'eredge, ?/. 5. I from the Goth. 
FEATiFEREnoED, odj. ^ fliuder, plumage- 
Featii'eiuirass, Thompson, 

FeatiFerless, adj, plume of birds; 

Fr ath'eri.y, any ornameut ; 

FeatiFery. J and (as birds are 

distinguished bytheir plumage) kind, or species, 
as in exjiression, ‘ birds of a feather’ : to feather 

is to adorn with feathers or ornaments ; to treat ns a 
cock: feathered, clothed, or fitted with a feather* 
or feathers : featherless is without featliers : tea- 
therly, resembling, and feathery, covered 
feathers: tbe extracts explain tl^e other 
vatives, except feathergrass^ which is another nanii. 
for the lierb also called shadowgrass, grange* 
plumotum. 
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The soote season that bud, and bloom fourth 
bringes. 

With grene hath claddc the hyll, and eke the vale. 

The nightingall with fetfters new she singes ; 

The turtle to her mate hath told the tale. Surri/, 

I am not of that featfier to shake off 
My friend, when he most needs me. Shahtpearc. 
Look, as I blow this feather from my face. 

/(/. Uenty IV, 

I saw young Harry with his beaver on, 

Ilis cuisscs on his thighs, gallantly armed. 

Rise from the ground \iko feathered Mercury. Id, 
They stuck not to say, that the king cared not to 
plume his nobility and people, io feather himself. 

Bacon* s Henry VII, 
The husband cock looks Dut, and straight U sped. 
And meets his wife, which brings her featherbed, 

Donne, 

This so high grown ivy was like that feathe.rlesa 
bird, which went about to beg plumes of other bird.s 
to cover his nakedness, Howel*a Vocal Forest, 

Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the ii'ght watches to his feathery dames. 

Milton, 

The accretion or pluvious aggclalion of hail about 
the mother and fundamental atoms thereof, se«*ms to 
hr some feathcrly particle of snow, although snow 
itself bo scxangttlar. Browne, 

The brave eagle does with sorrow see 
The forest wasted, and that lofty tree 
Wliich holds h«;r nest, about to be o'ertlirown, 
llrfore the feathers <»f her young are grow'ti •, 

She will not letive them, nor she cannot stay, 
lint bears them boldly on her wings away. 

Waller, 

So when the ncw’*born phn*nix first is seen, 

Her feathered subjects all adore their queen. 

Dry den. 

Dame Partlct was the sovendgn of his heart j 
Ardent in love, outrageous in bis play, 

He feathered her a hundred times a-day. Id. 

The cover must be made of featheredyed boards, in 
the nature of several doors with hinges fixed thereon, 

Mortimer, 


hoards or planks that have one edge thinner than 
another, arc called featheredye stuff, Moxon. 

Vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and among 
many other /caf/tcred creatures, several little winged 
boys perch upon the middle arches. Addison, 

Darkening the sky, they hover oVr and shroud 
fhe wanton sailors with a feathered eXoad, Prior. 

IVhen a man in the dark presses either corner of 
his eye with his finger, and turns his eyo away from 
his finger, he will sec a circle of colors like those in 
the feathers of a peacock's tail. Newton, 

h. featJicrdriver had the residue of his lungs filled 
^i>h tho fine dust or down of feathers. Derham. 


au eagle had tho ill hap to be struck with an 
feathered from her own wing, L* Fstn 

Not the bow they bend, nor boast the skill 
® Ktve H\e feathered arrow wings to kill. j 
Then ships of uncouth form shall stem tho tii 
htid feathered people croud my wealthy side. 
Among our Scythian ancestors, the nu.nberc 
80 infinite, that Herodotus had no other ' 
^xproMing it than by saying, that in the regions 
t north, it was hardly possible for a man to I 
^ replete with feathers, ti 

A .** thing, 

And whilst 1 praise 

e sparklinga of thy locks, and call ihera ra 
Ukes wing. Ai 

In' ^'tiver broken and decayed, 

Im ^11 arrows ! Ruiting there 

wdd disorder, and unfit for use, 

VoL. IX. 


What wonder, if, discharged into the world. 

They shame their shooters with a random flight. 

Their points obtuse, and featheradtuTAi with wine l 
Well may the church w'age unsuccessful war 
With such artillery armed. Cowper, 

While each light moment, as it dances by 
yNxib feathery foot and pleasure-twinkling eye. 

Feeds from its baby -band, with many a kiss. 

The callow nestlings of domestic bliss. Darwin, 
Free let ibe feathery race inilulge the song. 

Inhale the liberal beam, and melt in love : 

Free let the fleet hind bound her hills along. 

And in pure streams the watery nations rove. 

Beattie. 

Feathers. Soe ORMTiiOLodV. Feathers 
make a c()ijsi(lera\)le aiTicle (A' commerce, parti- 
cularly those of ostriches, herons, swans, peacocks, 
geese, luMis, ike., for plumes, ornaments of tlie 
head, filling of beds, writing ])cns, if«cc. Geese 
are plucked sometimes in (Jreat IJritairi live 
times in the year, and in cold seasons many of 
them die by lliis barbarous custom. Sec Anas. 
The leathers that are brought from Somersetsliire 
are esteemed the best, aud those frf)m Ireland the 
worst. Eider down is imported from Denmark ; 
the ducks that supj)ly it being inhabitants of 
Hudson’s Hay, Oreerilaiid, Ireland, and Norway. 
See Down. Our own Western Islands breed 
numbers of these birds, which turn out a profit- 
able branch of trade to the poor inhabitants. 
Hudson’s Bay also furnishes very tine feathers of 
the goose kind. The down of the swan isbrouglil 
from J)aut/,i(:, as well as great quantifies of the 
feathers of the cock and hen. The London 
poulterers deal largely in the feathers of those 
birds, :ind of ducks and tnrkies : those of ducks, 
being weaker, are inferior to those of the goose ; 
and tnrkies’ fealluTs are Uie worst of any. The 
best method of curing feathers is to lay. them in a 
room, in an exposure to the sun, and when dricnl 
to put thorn in bags, aud beat th(.>m well with 
poles. Sec Quills. 

FEATLY (Daniel), an English divine, born at 
Charlton, in Oxforvlshire, in iCtH'Z. He was edu- 
cated at Magdalen College, Oxford, and after- 
wards became fellow of Corpus Cbristi, He was 
for some years chaplain to tlie English embassy 
in Erance, and soon after bis return becaimr 
chaplain to archbishop Abbot, who gave him the 
rectory of Jy.imbe*.h. Dr. Eeatly was the last 
provost of Chelsea College, which station he. 
cpiilted on his marriage in 1G25. He wrote 
several polemical treatises, particularly against 
the church of Rome, When the civil wars com- 
menced, he was chosen one of the assembly at 
Westminster, but bis correspondence with arch- 
bishop Usher at Oxford being intercepted, he 
was sent to prison. On the trial of archbishop 
J.aud, Featly appeared as a witness against him. 
He was the author of Clavis .Myslica, a Key 
opening divers difficult 7Vxts of Scripture, 163(5, 
folio; and among his controversial tracts is one 
with a title too witty to be forgotten, Tho Dipper 
Dipt, or the Anabaptist plunged over Head and 
F«irs and shr\ink in the washing, 4to. Upon his 
IVoeration \\e retired to Chelsea College, w\u»re 
be died in 1644. 

FEAHTRE, n. s. h v, a, I Old Fr. ./i/ic- 

FEATUUrn, part, mi}, S tine aud faetinr ; 
Ital. fat t lira ; l.at. faetura, the making <>f a 
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tiling. The general cast, or make of the face: 
any lineament, or single part of the face ; make, 
generally, and of the hotly in particular : to fea- 
ture is to resemble, or to pourtray features. Dr. 
Johnson seems to have read the extract from 
Shakspeare’s Cymbeline, ‘ featured,' erroneously ; 
but we insert the passage, as he quotes it, being 
better sense, in our humble judgment, than the 
more approved reading, ^ feated'; and finding 
the verbal form of the word adopted by other 
poets. 

Though yc be the fairest of God’s ci^aturcf, 

Yet think that death shall spoil your goodly features. 

Spenser^ 

Report the feature of Octavia, her years. 

Shakspeare, 

He lived in court most praised, most loved, 

A sample to the young’st ; to the more mature, 

A glass t\ieX featured them. id, Cymherline, 

Though various features did the sisters grace, 

A sister’s likeness was in every face. 

Addison* s Ov. 

No woman can bo handsome by tlic force of features 
alone, any more than she can be witty only by the help 
of speech. Hughes, 

We discover in James all \\\o features of a great but 
uncultivated spirit. Rohertson*s Hist, of Scotland, 
The great Creator to revere. 

Must sure become the creature j 
But still the preaching cant forbear. 

And cv’n the rigid feature. Rums, 

Pair after pair, and tittering as they pass. 

View their fair features in the walls of glass ; 

Leave with impatient step the circling bourn, 

And hear behind the closing rocks return. 

Darwin, 

FKBRICTTATK, V. n. 'x Vt, fehricUcmt(ft> 
Febric/ulose, adj. # veris/t), febt'ifuge ; 
F EBRi I'lr, * ^ Old Fr, Jebrifigiie ; 

Feu'rifu(;£; n. s, ^adj, V 1 Ait. febr kilo. To 
Feb'riue, adj. J be in a fever. Fe- 

briculose is, troubled with fever. We copy 
these words from Dr. Johnson, but find no ex- 
amples of tbeiii Febrific is, tending to produce, 
febrile, constituting or consequent upon, fever. 
Febrifuge, a medicine for tbecureof fever; and. 
as an adjective, having the power or tendency 
to cure that disease. 

The spirits, cnibroiled with the malignity in the 
blood, and turgid and tumiUcd by the febrile fermen- 
tation, are by phlebotomy relieved. Itarveg. 

Bitters, like choler, are the best sauguifiers, and 
also tho best febrifuges, Fhgrr on the Humours. 

Febrifuge draughts had a u.ost surprising good 
effect. Arbuthnot, 

The febrific humour fell into my legs. Chesterjield, 
FKBRIS, Lat. Fever, was worshipped as a 
goddess by the ancient Romans. She had a tem- 
ple on mount Palatine, and in two other places 
in Rome. The following i ascription to this god- 
dess is still extant ; Febri. Divae. Febri. Sanctae. 
Febri. Magna*. Camilla, amata. pro, filio. male, 
affecto. 

FF.BRUA, a feast of atoneincni held by the 
ancient Romans for twelve days togetlier in Fe- 
bruary. 

b RBRUA'RY, n. $. ^ Latin, Fehrmrius, of 
Iebhua'tion. ) Greek, ^oc/3aw, to purify. 
The second month of the year. Februationwas 
the keceping of certain feasts of purification 
srmongthe ancients. 


Fantastic rites and februationa to chaso awsy 
moriiioos and spectres. Spenser. 

You have such a February face. 

So full of frost, of storm, of cloudiness! 

Shakspeare. 

February, in chronology, was the second 
month of Numa's year, and under the protection 
of the god Neptune. It was not in the kulendar 
of Romulus, being added to the year by Nunia, 
It had its name from Februa, a name of Juno, 
who presided over the purifications of women ; 
and in this month the Lnpercalia Were held in 
honor of Juno, and women were purified by tin; ’ 
priests of l*an Lyceus at that festival. See Li - 
PERCALTA. February, in a common year, con- 
sists only of twenty-eight days ; but every bis- 
sextile year it lias twenty-nine, by the addition 
of the intercalary day. 

F RCAMP, an ancient sea-port of France, in tlio 
dcpartiiiont of tho Lower Seine, ainl late province 
of Normandy, containing about 1000 houses, a rirl 
a ci-d(‘vaiit Benedictine abbey long famed for its 
riches. Tlie church is one of the larg(‘st in France. 
The chief trade of the inhabitants is in lin(;n>, 
serges, laces, hats, and leather. IVlany vos.sels 
are employed in the herring fi.shery. Fecanip 
lies nine miles south-west of Dieppe, and fifteen 
N. N. F. of Montviiliers. 

F F'C RS, n. s. Fr. feces ; Lat . faces. Dregs ; 
sediments; subsidence; excrement. 

Ilencc the surface of the ground with mud 

And slime besmeared, iho feces of tho flood 

Received the rays of heaven ; and sucking in 

The seeds of heat, new creatures did begin. 

Dryden. 

The symptoms of such a constitution arc a sour 
smell in their feces, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Feces. See Faeces. 

FFJ'IALKS, or Foeciat-es, an order of pric.st$ 
or officers consisting of twenty persons amons( 
the ancimii Romans, appointed to proclaim war, 
icgociatc peace, & c . F estu s derives the word from 
ferio, I strike; as, ferire fmdus signifies, to con- 
clude a treaty ; and accordingly, instead of feri- 
ale.s, he would have it written feriales. Others 
derive it from fiwius, which was anciently written 
fed us ; or from fid ns, faith. Others from faci'N 
feci, I make, &c., because they made war and 
peace. Vossius derives it from fatu, of the verb 
fari, to speak ; in which sense the fcciales should 
be tho same with oratores ; which sentiment is 
also confirmed by Varro, who says they '^ere 
called indifferently feciales and oratores. Tb‘" 
feciales were a fort of heralds, who, when the 
Romans had any dispute with their neighbours? 
were sent first to demand the thing pretended 
be usurped, or require the satisfaction for tlw 
injury alleged to be done. If an answer was 
not returned by them, that was satisfactory 
the people and the senate, they were despatched 
again to declare war, and the like in treating 
peace ; the feciales being the only persons ap- 
pointed to negociato between the senate, 

the enemy. Plutarch, in the life of Numa 
Ilalicarnasseus (lib. ii.), observes, that they 
first instituted by that prince. The latter ad<^ 
that they were chosen out of the best famib^^j 
Rome; that their office, which was reputed a 
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sort of sacenlotium, or priestliood, only entlod 
with lh(‘ii* life; that their persons were sacred 
and inviolable, as those of other priests; that they 
wen* even charged to see that the republic did 
not tleelare war un just ly ; that they were to re- 
reive tlie remonstrances of nations who com- 
(dained of having been any way injured by the 
Itoiiuins; lliat if those complaints were found 
jiist, they w^ere to seize the criminals, and Iclivcr 
iliem Lij) to those they liad oflendcd ; that they 
were invested with the rights and ]>rivi leges of 
;»inhass;Hlors ; that tli(‘y concluded treaties of 
'ju ae(‘ and allianee, and took care to see then 
utrd ; and, lastly, abolished them, if they 
were not i'{[uitable. Livy (lib. i. cap. 2'4) ascribes 
thriv institution to Ancus jVlarlius, A. U.C. 1 14, 

V arm assures us, that in bis time most of these 
■niKlions of th(; fc-cialc's wa re set aside; though 
I’lulareh says, lliat they had still some authority 
!i Ills time. The feciales wt?re crowned with 
uTvain will'll they went to declare w'ar. Their 
’.(■ads were' (’overed with veils, over which the 
( ruwn wa^ placed. In this e(pH])<jLge they pro- 
< ruled to the frontic'rs of tin; new enemy’s coun- 
try, and threw a hloody dart or javelin into the 
■rouri«l witliin the same. In Livy and other 
cieient authors we have the formula used in such 
‘ifi'larptions. 

hl'LKh'NHAM (John de), the last abbot of 
NN VsiT iinsler, was liorri at F<H'kenham, a village 
•‘f Woieestersliire, about the beginning of the 
'ivt( < nth century. \Vhen the Uefonnalion coin- 
uit.'iu ed 111 ' opposed it with great zeal, and was 
'■nl tv» the Tower, where he continued till queen 
Mary’s accession, soon after which he was made 
ilihot of Westminster. Queen Elizabeth, whose 
iile he had saved by his remonstrances with 
^lnry,when she designed the rleuth of her .sister, 
'veiild have givi.n him the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury, if he would have conformed to the Ke- 
■'hrmation, but this he refused ; and, while he sat 
her first parliamont, lie protested strongly 
■’gainst the Keformation, which occasioned his 
lining committed to the Tower in 1560. lie con- 
dfuied in confinement till 156:’, and was then 
yat under the charge of the bishop of Winchester, 
iwo djiys the execution of lady Jane 

Lrey, Feckcnharn held a corif<;rence with that 
anforquiate lady, wlio remained as mm|li un- 
moved by bis arguments as Cranmer, Ridley, and 
hatiinor, against whom he disputed at Oxford, 
jle died in the castle of Wisbeach in 1585. 
L ekeuham was a learned and a liberal man, and 
'l-fy charitable to the poor. lie was the author 
controversial pieces : and is sw>ken of 
With great respect by Camden, Fuller, and Burnet. 

1' ^‘CH ING-SE, a city of China, in the pro- 
^ luce of Pe-tche-li, near Pekin. It is not exten- 
'Ti’ houses are low, but the excellent 

''alls ;md pavilions give it a respectable appear- 
jiiice. vicinity there is a fine bridge, 

of hewn stone, 216 paces long. At each 
of fi Pavilion, with an inscription in honor 
.r ; and at a little distance a temple 

^livindy em^ieror to a tutelary 

I LC U LEN C E, or Fr. feculence ; Lati n, 

EC ULENCY, n, *. yfcculcntia, facula, from 
tJLENT, adj. Sfeex feecist dregs. Sedi- 


ment : Ices ; quality of abounding with dregs or 
lees; muddiness. 

As much as the reasonable soul doth in dignity of 
nature, and purity of substance, excel thisytea/^nr 
lump of organised clay, our body ; aa the blissful ra- 
vishments of spirit surpass the dull satisfactions of 
sense, — Harrow. 

They arc to llie body as the light of a candle to the 
gross and feculent snufl', which as it is not pent up iu 
it, so neither doth it partake of its impurity. 

iilatw, Apolo(fy, 

Pour upon it some very strong lee, to facilitate the 
separation of its feculrncu Hoyle. 

Whether the wilding’s fibres are contrived 
To draw the’ earth’s purest spirit, and resist 
Its feetth'nce f w'liieh iu more porous stocks 
Of cyder plants finds passage fret!. Philiit. 

So joys the soul, when from inglorious aims 
And sordid sw«.*ets, from feculence and frolli 
Of ties terrestrial set at large, she mounts 
To KeasoiFs region. Yuumf. 

'rhilher flow'. 

As to a common and most noisome sewer. 

The dregs and /t’cw/cwrc of every land. 

In cities, foul example on most miads 

Begets its likeness. Cowper. 

FEf’UND' udj. Yr. I’ccond ; L;it. fc- 

FixuNDA^TroN, w. s. ^mmius. Fruitful; jim- 
l'rci.’N'DnY. 3 lific. Fecuiuhition, the 
act or art of making fniilftil. Fecundity, fruit- 
fulness; |>owc*r of production. 

The more sickly tlic years arc, the less fecund or 
fruitful of children also they be. Graunt, 

She requested these plants as a medicine of fecun- 
dation, or to make her fruitful. Broiouc. 

Some of the ancients mention some seeds that ro- 
ain their feiunditij forty years, ami 1 have found that 
.elon-sccds, after tliirly years, are best for raising of 
melons. 

I appeal to the animal and vegetable productions of 
the earth, the vast numbers w’liercof notoriously testi- 
fy the extreme luxuriance and fecundity of it. 

Woodward. 

The least 

Of those disseminated orbs, how great ! 

Fecundity divine ! 

Exuberant Source ! perhaps 1 wrong thcc still. 

Young. 

It has been supposed that the embryon vegetable 
after foundation, by its living activity or stimulus 
exerted on llic vessels of the parent plant, may pro- 
duce the fruit or seed-lobes, as the animal feetus pro- 
duces Us placenta, and as vegetable buds may be 
supposed to produce their umbilical vessels or roots 
down llie bark of the tree. Darwin. 

FED. See Feed. 

I'EDATiA, a sca-port town of Morocco, on th^^ 
western coast. It is situated on a promontory, 
which has been mistaken for an island, and sur- 
rounded by a fine fertile country. It has an e.\- 
ccllent road for ships, so that no place can be 
more advantageously situated for the corn trade, 
which it carried on to a great extent till the pre- 
sent emperor prohibited the exporbUion of corn. 
Fcdala is forty miles S. S. W. of Sallee. 

FED'ARY, «. s.-x L^i. fadm (cruel), as 
I’ed'f.hai., adj . / Ainsworth thinks, because 
Fed'euary, 71 . s . >r.o confeder^icies were aii- 
Fed'ehate, adj . i ciently made without blood, 
FeiVehative. J i. e. sacrifice. An ally, 
confederate, or accomplice: this i.s the sense both 
of fedavy and federary. Federal is relating to 
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a league or coTenant Federate, leagued ; con- 
tracted. Federatiye is, having power to make 
leagues. 

DamnM paper ! 

Black at the ink that's on thee, senseless bauble ! 
Art thou a fedary for this act, and lookest 
So virgin-like without 1 Shakspeare. Cymheline. 

She's a traitor, and Camillo is 
A federary with her. Shakspeare, 

It is a federal right betwixt God and us, as eating 
and drinking, both among Jews and Heathens, was 
wont to be. Hammond, 

The Romans compelled them, contrary to all federal 
right and justice, both to part with Sardinia, their 
lawful territory and also to pay them, for the future 
a double tribute. Grew, 

The power to which our constitution has exclusively 
delegated the federative capacity, may find it expe- 
dient to make war upon them. liurke, 

PTiE, n. s. & V. a. I Svix. peah ; Goth, fc ; 
rF.Ei-AliM. ) Svved. fae ; Dan. fee ; 

Teut. fieh ; Su. Goili.yjtt? ; all perhaps from tlie 
Goth.y«, to acquire. I'rojX'rty in money, goods, or 
land ; payment to official persons, or to the pro- 
fessors of law or medicine; portion; pittances: 
to fee is to pay, reward ; lien(!(! bribe ; keep in 
one’s pay : for Fee, sec the article. 

I here quod he all mync with me about : 
Wisedom he ment, not fortunes brotle/ce«. 

Foi nought he counted his that he might Icesc. 

Sir T. More, 

In pruning and trimming all manner of triers. 
Reserve to each cattle their property /cc#. Tusser, 
Though sweet love to conquer, glorious be. 

Yet is the pain thereof much greater than \\\v> fee, 

Spenser, 

These be the ways by which, without reward. 
Livings in courts bo gotten, though full hard ; 

For nothing there is done without a fee. Ilubbert, 
Now like a lawyer, when he land would let. 

Or sell ybc-simples in his master's name. 

Id, T.'ale, 

What concern they ? 

The general cause ? or is it a yjjc-gift. 

Due to some single breast ? Shakspeare, 
Now that God and friends 
Have turned my captive state to liberty. 

At our enlargement what arc thy daefeet? 

Id, Henry V f, 

Here's the lord of the soil come to seiate me for a 
stray, for entering his fee-simple without leave. Id, 
There is not a thane of them but in bis in use 
1 have a servant f ed. Id, Mticheth, 

John surrendered his kingdor --' to th ^ pope, and 
took them back again, to hold in feefarm ; which 
brought him into such hatred, as all his lifetim.: after 
ho was possessed with fear. Davies, 

He thought he should be blest 
To have his heir of such a suifering spirit , 

!So wi.se, so grave, of so perplcxt a tongue, 

And loud withal, that could not wag, nor scarce 
Lie still without &fee, Ben Jorunm. 

While freezing Matho, that foe one Icane/ee 
Wont terme auld Terme the Terme of llilari.. 

May now, in stod of those his simple fees 
Get tbeyaeosimple of fayre manneryes. 

Bp, Hall, Satires, 

Watch the disease in time ; for when within 
The dropsy rages, and extends the skin. 

In vain for hellebore the patient cries. 

And fees the doctor j but too late is wise. 

Dryden 


A wealthy doctor who can help a poor man, and 
will not without a fee, has less sense of humanity 
than a poor ruffian, who kills a rich man to supply 
his necessities. Tatter, 

He does not refuse doing a good office for a man 
because he cannot pay the fee of it. Addison. 

No man fees the sun, no man purchases the light, 
nor errs if ho walks by it. South. 

Praise was originally a pension paid by the world ; 
but the moderns, finding the trouble and charge too 
great in collecting it, have lately bouglit out the fee- 
simple ; since which time the right of presentation ig 
wholly in ourselves. Swift, 

When neebors anger at a pica. 

An' just a.s wud as wud can be. 

How easy can the barley-bree 

Cement the quarrel ! 

It's aye the cheapest lawyer's /ee. 

To taste the barrel. Burns. 
If he comes here to take a deposition. 

By all moans let the gentleman proceed ; 

You've made the apartment in a fit condition : — 
There's pen and ink for you, sir, when you please— 
Let every thing bo noted with precision, 

I would not you for nothing should be fee*d. 

Byron. 

Fee, in law, signifies a complete feudiil pro- 
perty. Hence, where the bare life-rent of any 
feudal subject is meant to be conveyed to A, and 
the absolute property to H, that meaning is ex- 
])ressed thus, ‘ to A in life-rent, and to li in fee.’ 
See Law. 

Fee Absolute, or Fee Simple, A tenant, 
says lUackstone, in fee simple, or, as he is fre- 
qiiently styled, tenant in fee, is ho that hath 
lands, teneiiKTits, or hirredilanuints, to hold to 
him and his heirs forever; generally, absoliitfly, 
and simply ; without mentioning what heirs, but 
referring that to his own pleasure, or to the dis- 
position of the law. The true meaning of the 
word fee (feodum), is the same with that of feud 
or fief (See Feudal System), and, in it.s origiiud 
sense, it is taken in contradistinction to allodium; 
which is property in its highest degree; and the 
owner thereof hath absolutiim et directum doini 
nium, and therefore is said to bo seised theretd 
absolutely in dominio suo, in his own demesne. 
But this allodial property no subject in Britain 
has ; it being a received and now undeniable 
principle in the law, that all lands are holdeii 
mediately or immediately of the king. A subject 
therefore hath oidy the usufruct, and not the abso- 
lute property of the soil. And hence, in the most 
solemn acts of Law, the strongest and highest 
estate that any subject can have, is expressed by 
these words, ‘ he is seised thereof in his demesnCi 
as of fee.’ It is a man^s demesne, dominium, or 
property, since it belongs to him and his he>r> 
for ever : yet this property or demesne, is striciiv 
not absolute or allodial, but qualified or feudal . 
it is in his demesne, as of fee ; that is, it is 
purely and simply his own, since it is hold of 
superior lord, in whom theultimat>e property 
sides. This is the primary sense and accontatioi' 
of the word fee. But, as Sir Martin Wrigid very 
justly observes, the doctrine, ‘ that all Hnds aro 
holden,’ having been, for so many ages, a 
and undeniable axiom, the English lawyers very 
rarely, of late ycar.s especially, use the word ^ 
in this its primary original sense, in contradj^^ 
tinction to allodium or absolute property, 
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Avhirli they have no concern ; but generally use 
it to express the continuance or quantity of estate. 
A fee tlierefore, in general, signifies an estate of 
inheritance; being the highest and most exten- 
sive interest that a man can have in a feud : and 
when the term is used simply, without any other 
adjunct, or has the adjunct of simple annexed to 
it, it is used in contradistinction to a fee-con- 
ditional at the common law, or a fee-tail by the 
statute ; iin])orti ng an absolute inheritance, clear 
of any condition, limitation, or restrictions to 
[Kirticular heirs, but descendible to the heirs 
, m iu ral, whether male or female, lineal or colla- 
teral. And in no other sense than this is the 
kiiiL; s:ii<l to be seised in fee, be being the fenda- 
/ lory of IK) man. Taking tluTefore fee in this its 
secondary sense', as a stale of inheritanee, it is 
:i[)()lieable to, and may be had in, any kind of 
hereditaments either corj)orcal or incorporeal, 
but tliere is this distinction between the two 
Species of h(?reditaments : that of a corporeal in- 
lu ritance a man shall he said to he seised in his 
dc'iiiesne, as of fe*e ; of an incorporeal one he 
shall only he said to he seised as of fee, and not 
ill his demesne, h’or as incorporeal heredita- 
ments are, in their nature, collateral to and issue 
out of lauds and houses, their owner hath no 
jiroperty, doininiuni, or demesne, in the thing 
itself, hut hath only soim'thing derived out of it, 
resembling the servitudes or services of tlie civil 
law. Tlie dominium, or property, is frequently 
in one man, while the appe/ndage or service is in 
aiiotlier. Thus (hiius may be seised as of fei*, of 
a way going over the land of which Titius is 
s( ised in his deini'sne as of f(*e. The fee simple 
or inheritance of lands and tenements is gene- 
rally vested and resides in some pensoii or other; 
lliuugh divers inferior e.states may be carved out 
of it. As if one grants a lease for Ivveiity-one 
years, or for one or two lives, the fee simple re- 
mains vested in him and his heirs ; and after the 
determination of those years or lives, the land 
reverts to the grantor or his heirs, who shall hold 
it again in fee simple. Y<*t sometimes the fee 
may be in abeyance, that is (as the word sigiii- 
lies), in expectation, remembrance, and contem- 
plation in law ; there being no person in esse, 
Cl whom it can vest and abide, though the law 
considers it as always potentially existing, and 
rciiwy to vest whenever a proper owner appears. 
"I'lius, in a grant to John for life, and afterwards 
to the heirs of Richard, the inheritance is plainly 
ncithergraiitod to John nor Richard, norcan itvest 
m the heirs of Richard, till his death, nam nemo 
cst hteres viventis: it remains therefore in wait- 
pig, or abeyance, during the life of R ichard. This 
IS likewise the case of a ])arson of a church, who 
hath only an estate therein for the term of his 
hie ; and the inheritance remains in abeyance. 
And not only the fee, but the freehobl also, may 
he in abeyance; as, when a parson dies, the free- 
hold of his glebe is in abeyance until a suc- 
cessor be named, and then it vests in the suc- 
cessor. The word heirs is necessary in the grant 
or donation in order to make a fee of inheritance, 
^ce liF.in. 

I'EEs, Limm ed, or such estates of inheritance 
Jis are chigged and confined with conditions or 
Mollifications, maybe divided into two sorts, viz. 
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1. Qualified, or ba.se fees; and 2. Fees con- 
difioiiul, or fees tail. 

Ff.f.s, Qualified, or base fees, are such 
as have a qualification subjoined, and which 
must be determined whenever the qualification 
annexed to it is at an end. As, in the case of a 
grant to A. and his heirs, tenants in the manor 
of Dale ; in this instance, whenever tlie heirs of 
A. cease to be tenants of that manor, the grant is 
entirely defeated. So when Henry VI. granted 
to John Talbot, lord of the manor of Kingston 
Li.sle in Berks, that he and his heirs, lords of the 
said manor, should be peers of the realm, by the 
title of barons of Lisle ; here John Talbot had a 
base or qualified fee in that dignity ; and the 
instant he or his heirs quitted the .seigniory of 
this manor, the dignity was at an end. This 
estate is a fee, because it may possibly endure 
for ever in a man and his lieirs ; yet as that du- 
ration depends upon the concurrence of collateral 
circumstances, which qualify and debase the 
purity of the donation, it is therefore a qualified 
or base fee. 

Fees Tail are so called in consequence of the 
statute de donis, or fees conditional, as they are 
called in common law. See Tail. 

Feesl of Lawyers and Physicians. An 
attorney may bring an action for his fees against 
ilie client that retained him in his cause. But 
by a decision, wliicli was given some years since 
in the court of king’s bench, a physician cannot 
bring an action against a patient, who is so un- 
grateful as not to pay him his fees. If a person 
refuse to peiy an officer of court his due fees, the 
court will grant an attachment against him, to be 
committed till the fees are paid. 

All fees allowed by acts of parliament become 
e.slablished fees; and the several officers entitled 
to lliem may maintain action of debt for thmn, 

2 Inst. 210. All such fees as have been allowed 
by the courts of justice to their officers, as a 
recompen.se for their labor and attendance, are 
established fees: and the parties cannot be de- 
prived of them without an act of parliament. 
Co. Lit. 3GB. Where a fee is due by custom, 
such custom, like all others, must he reasonable; 
and therefore where a person libelled in the 
spiritual court for a burying fee due to him for 
every one who died in the parish, though buried 
in another ; the court held this unreasonable, 
and a ])rohibition wa,s gi*anted. Hob. 175. The 
plaiiitifi' brought an action on the case for fee.s 
due to him as usher of the black rod, and ob- 
tained a verdict. Stran. 747. Justices in serr 
sions have no authority to fix the bailifi'’s fees 
for arrests in civil cases ; nor would the court 
of king’s bench allow more than the usual fee of 
one guinea, though a larger .sum had in fact been 
paid for years under an order o€ such justices. 

3 Term. Rep. K. B. 417. 

As to poundage to sheriffs on executions, see stat. 
43Geo.lII.c.46§5. Where the sheriff levied, un- 
der fi. fa. and received the money, and afterwanis 
the judgment and execution being set aside for irre- 
gularity, and the money ordered to be returned, 
paid it back, with the assent of the plaintiff; it 
w:ls held that the stat. 43 Geo. III. c. 4G did not 
take away the sheriff’s remedy by action of debt 
against Uie plaintiff for his poundage. If an 
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enoncous writ be clc?livcrcd lo the jilieriff, and he 
execute it, lie shall have his fees, though the 
writ be erroneous. 1 Stalk. 332. It seems to 
be laid down in the old book.s as a distinction, 
that upon an extent of land upon a statute, the 
sheriff is to have his fees, so much pouhd 
according to the statute immediately ; but that 
upon an elegit he is not to have them till the 
liberate. Poph. Winch . 51. S. P. 

Fees are now recoverable by an action for 
money bad and received, which has been intro- 
duced in lieu of an as.sise. Money given to A. 
and claim(!d by B. as perquisites of ofiice, con- 
not be recovered by 13. in such action, unless 
such perquisites be known and accustomed fees, 
such as the h gal otticer could have recovered 
from A. 6 Term. Hep. K. 13. 084, 3. 

Action on the case lies for an attorney for his 
f(jes, against him that retained him in his cause : 
and attorneys arc not to be dismissed by their 
clients till their fee.-* are paid. 1 Lil. 14‘2. But 
attorneys arc not to demand more than their just 
fees ; nor to Vie allowed fec.'S to counsed without 
tickets, or th(? signature of counsel, &c. Stat. 3 
Jhc. 1 c. 7. An attorney may have action of 
debt for his fees, and also of counsel, and costs 
of suit : as a coun.se llor is not bound lo give 
counsel till he has his fee, it is said he can have 
no action for it : though it has been held other- 
wise, F. N. B. 121. Brownl. 73. 31 11. VT. 

c. 9. 

Fee Faiim is a tenure without homage, fealty, 
or other ser\ ice, except tliat nicrilioned in the 
feoffment ; which is usually the full rent, or at 
least a fourth part of it. The nature of this tenure 
is, that if the rent be behind, and unpaid for two 
years, then thti fcoffer ami his heirs may have an 
action for the recovery of the lands. 

FRF/BI-K, «(/)■.& t/.'v I'r. foible; Ital. 

Fee'rt.emin lu: I), tidj. f fievolc, from Lat.y/e.r- 
FF.F.'ncENKSS, n. s, yihUis, Weak; 

FKF.'ra.FSsr, 1 infirm ; debilitated : 

Fei/ju.y, J as a verb, to render 

weak; now more commonly used with the pre- 
fix rn (enfeeble): Spenser uses feeblesso, pro- 
bably after the Old Vn. fehles^ for feebleness; 
Sslate of weakness, or infirmity. 

Whanne thon inakist u f«*ost pore merit f*'hh , 

crokid^ and blindc ; and thou schali h*; hlosaid, 

Wiclif, L:*k xiv. 

Warn them ib«it unruly, roiwfort th»? f ehlc- 
fnhulcd, support the w«-ak, be pai^- fowartJ all mr-n. 

I The..,. 

Thenceforth the waters waxed dull and slow. 

And all ihat drunk thereof <lid fcaint and feeble rrow. 

Spenser. 

Or a.s a castle reared high and round. 

By subtile engines and inaHcious slight 
Is undermined from iht lowest ground. 

And her foundation forced emd fcehled tjuili*. 

Id. Faeru’ Queenc. 

Th‘'y passing forth kept on her rendie wjiy. 

With easie .steps soft a,s foot could :itryde. 

Both for fee hi esse, whieli did oft assay 

haire Amoret that, scarcely she could ryde. 

And ckc through heavie amies. Id. 

A better head Homo’s glorious body fils. 

Than bis that shake>> for age and fit blaiesn, 

Sltnli'^ptiirCm 


Shall that victorious hand bo feehlcd here. 

That in your chambers gave you chastisement ? 

Id. King John. 

Feeble minds, when they meet with crosses they 
looked not for, repent of their good beginnings, and 
w'i.'ih any difficulty rather than that they find, 

iip, HaWs Ctmtanjylations. 
How I have loved, excuse my faltering tongue ; 
My spirits feeble, and my pains are strong. Dryden. 
Like mine, thy gentle numbers feebly creep. 

Thy tragic muse gives smiles, thy comick sleeji. 

Id. 

Khyme is a crutch that helps the weak along. 
Supports ihn feeble, but retards tlio strong. 

Smith. 

Some in their latter years, through the feebleness ol 
their limbs, have been forced to study upon tln-ir 
knees. South. 

Wc carry the image of God in us, a rational and 
immortal soul •, and though M'e be now miserable and 
feeble, yet we aspire after eternal happine.ss, and 
finally expect a great exaltation of all our natural 
powers. Hentley, 

The hand of God sheltered this feeble plant frem 
the storm, and by his care, it was reared, and rnhs 
vatetl, and brought to maturity. Robertson*s Sermon. 
Daughter of woe ! ere morn, in vain caressed. 
Clung the cold babe, upon thy milkloss breast. 
With feeble cries thy last sad aid required. 
Stretched its slitf limbs, and on thy lap ex|:)ircd ! 

Darwin. 

Another, hideous sight ! unseamed appears. 

His gory chest unveils life's panting source ; 

'fhough death-struck, still his feeble frame he rears ; 
Staggering, but stemming all, his lord unharmed he 
bears. Byron. 

FEED, V. </., V. 71. & 74. s. > Sax. yedari, pcethm ; 
Felder, /4. 5. ^ (ioih. fodan ; Dun. 

f ile; foX. fodr, To supply with iiulriincnt ; to 
nourish ; onterluiii : henco to supply {gnu rally ; 
to graze; fonsunio by caith* ; fatttui ; as a in uter 
verb, lo laki; food; live by fating; to pivy ; to 
pasture: a.s a substantive, feed is used syiioiiy- 
iiiously with food, also for a meal, and a 
<iuantily of food : a feeder is either oiu- wlio 
l^ives food, or one who eats; hence one wlie 
excites or eiicourai^es : also one wlio is devotc'- 
to the training or feeding of cattle for market t , 
otherwise. 

If a man shall cause u field to be eaten, and difl! 
put in his beast, and shall feed in another inan':* 
field, he shall make restitution. F.rml, xxii. 

Barbarossa learned the strength of ihe. emperor, 
craftily feeding him with the hope of liberty. 

Knollo^‘ 

To feed were best at home ; 

From thence the s.nwrc to meet is ceremony 
Meeting were bare without it. 

Shaksjieare, Machdi , 
You cry against the noble senate, wdio, 
t/ndcr the gods, keirp you in awe, which cdse 
Would feed on one another. Id. Coriolovm 

When thou do’st hear I am as T have been. 
Approach me, and thou shall he as thou was’t 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots. Shakpeeu - 
But that our f< asts 

In every mess have folly, and the feeder » 

Jest with it a.s a custom, 1 should blush 
To sec you so attired. ' 

Besides his cote, his Uocks and hounds of/ 

Are now on sab*. Id, As Yeu Libc 
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Tho alteration of scenes, so it be without noise, 
fceih and relieves the eye, before it be lull of the 
paijie object. Bacon, 

(ialon speaketh of tho curing of the scirrhus of tho 
liver by niilk of a cow, that /fCt/c/A upon certain herbs. 

Id, 

At his bed’s feet feeden his stalled tome. 

His swine beneath, his pullcn ore the beame. 

Bj). ITtdVs SatircB, 

The beast obeys his keeper, and looks up. 

Not to his master’s, but his feeder* s hand. 

Denham, 

What followers, what retinue eanst thou gain ? 
Or at thy heels the diz/.y multitude. 

Longer than thou canst feed them on thy cost ? 

Milton, 


Plenty bung 

Tempting so nigh, to pluck and eat my fill 
T spared not : for such pleasure till that hour 
At feed or I'ounthin never had 1 found. Id, 
l^pon the roses it would feed 
Until its lips c-\?n seemed to bleed : 

And then to me ’t would boldly trip. 

And print those roses on my lip. Marvell, 
Kotuc birds /led upon the berries of this vegetable. 

Browne. 


We meet in Aristotle with one kind of thrush, called 


till- missel tlirush, or feeder ujion misselto. 

hi. Vulgar Errours. 

A f(?arfid deer then looks most about when he comes 
to I he best feed, witli a shrugging kind of tremour 
through all licr prim ipul parts. Sidney. 

I he hrachmaijs were all of the same race, lived in 
til U!s and woods, and /id only upon rice, milk, or 
licrhs. Temple, 

We feeds on fruits, which of their own accord. 
The willing grounds and laden trees utlord. 

Drifden. 

IlfT heart rind bosvels tliroiigh her back he drew, 
hin\ fid the hounds that helped him to pursue. Id. 
Hut such liiu! feeders are no guests tor me j 

Hiot agrees not with frugality : 

Tlien, that uiifasliionahh: man am I, 

With me they’d starve for want of ivory. Id. 

Die frost will sjioil the grass; for which reason, 
tjikc care to feed it close before. Winter. 

M ( irtiiner*s Ifushandri/. 

I'he bread til of the bottom of the hopper must be 
hall the length of a barleycorn, and near as long as 
the rolUis, that it may not /ecd them too fast. fd. 

All old worked ox fats as w(*ll as a young one, 
iheii is much cheaper, because they cat no oats. 

Id. 


(lod advanced David to the throne that he might 
Jfcu his p(;ople, not that he might feed liimsclf ; that 
he. iidglit do good, not that he might make his family 
Henry, Psa. Ixxviii. 71. 

A constant smoke rises from tlic warm springs, that 
Jn<d the many baths with which the island is stocked. 

A ddis‘>^ 

How oft from pomp and slate did I remove, 

7o feed despair, and cherish hopeless love? 


Prior. 

uoerhaavo fed a sparrow with bread four days, 

^ uch time it cat more than its own weigl t. 

Arbuthnot on Diet, 
feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 
^le extensive blessing of his luxury. Pope. 
I'or on the grassy verdure as he lay, 
lid breathed tho freshness of the early day, 
evouring dogs the helpless infant tore, 
id on his trembling limbs, and lapped tho gore. 


Id. 

When I’ve my master’s leave to stand 
t-ooing upon his friendly hand j 


When I can bo profusely fid 
With crumbs of his ambrosial bread. 

Cunningham, The Dove. Ode 9» 
Though laden, not encumbered with her spoil ; 
Laborious, yet unconscious of her toil ; 

When copiously supplied, then most enlarged \ 

Stift to be fed, and not to bo surcharged. Cowper, 

Till canker taints the vegetable blood. 

Mines round the bark, and feeds upon tho wood. 

Darwin, 

Fefjtfe, Fidgee, or Prince William's Islands, 
are a "roup of islands on the South Pacific 
Ocean, the exact number and extent of which 
art* not yt.‘t ascertained. They are said to be 
situated from about 15^ 33' to 19^ 15* of S. lat. ; 
and to about 175^ of K. loug. The missionary 
ship Duff counted from fifteen to twenty. They 
are equally fertile as the generality of the islands 
in the South Pacific, and produce the same kinds 
of roots and fruits. Sandal wood i.s plentiful, 
and attempts have been made to introiluce this 
valuable trc*e from hence into Totvga taboo, but 
without success. The inhabitants area ferocious 
race, and t> really dreaded by their neighbours; 
being said to be cannibals in the strictest sense 
of the word. Englishmen have seen numerous 
baskets of human flesh, and many bodies of fallen 
enemies and slaughtered captives devoured. The 
stature and appearance of the Feejeeans is supe- 
rior to those of the Friendly Islands, their com- 
])loxion is darker, and their hair approaches 
more to a woolly texture. Their arms are neatly 
fashioned, their canoes of better workmanship, 
and they are more industrious in llieir habits also 
than most of their neighbours. They supply the 
Friendly Islands with the feathers of a red par- 
roipiet, with vesstds of earthenware, stone for 
their hatchets, and all their cutting implements. 
It is uncertain what kind of government prevails. 
Some of them have been supposed subject to 
Tongatahoo, hut this is very doubtful. These 
islands were originally discovered by Tasman in 
tlie year 1G43, who named the more northern 
Prince William’s Island, and lleemskirk’s shoals. 
They were seen by captain Bligh in 1789 ami 
1792 ; and in the year 1794 captain Barber 
anchored, in a merchant-ship, at a bay on the 
western side of the largest island, where he was 
attacked by the natives. 

FEET/, V. n.y v. a. & n, s. Saxon" pelan ; 

Feel'ek, n. s, f Belg. voelen; 

F eelTng, part. adj. & n. s. > Goth. J'alwa. To 

Fef.i/ingly, fldv. ihave perception 

Fe'liden, ptfrL / by the touch; to 

explore by feeling : hence to have acute mental 
sensibility ; to appear to the touch : as an active 
verb, to perceive by the touch ; to try ; sound ; 
perceive mentally ; know : as a substantive, the 
sense of feeling: a feeler is one who feels or per- 
ceives; an instrument of feeling conspicuous in 
insects : feeling means expressive of acute sen- 
sibility,; felt sensibly : as a substantive the seri.»e 
of touch, power of acting upon sensibility ; sen- 
sibility; perception. Wicklifle uses tlie word 
feliden for perceived ; apprehended. 

And thei knewen not this word and it was hid bi- 
fore hem that thei feliden it not, and thei dredden to 
axe him of this word. Wiolf, Luk ix. 
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Tlicy should seek the Lord, if happily they inijjht 
fret after him, and find him, ActJi. 

He hath writ this to Jiiei my nlFcction to your 
honour. Shttksjteare. 

His overthrow heaped happiness upon him ; 

For then, and not till then, ho felt himself, ^ 
And found the blessedness of being little. 

Id. Henry VIII. 

A moat poor man ma«le tame to fortune's blows. 
Who, by the art of known and feeliny sorrows. 

Am pregnant to good pity, Shukspeare. 

Write 'till your ink be dry, and with your tears 
Moist it again ; and frame some feeling line, 

'I'hat may discover such integrity. Id, 

The apprehension of the good. 

Gives but the greater feeling to the worse. 

Id, Richard II, 

This hand, whose touch. 

Whose every touch would force the feeler*s soul 
To the oath of loyalty. Id. CgmbcUru’. 

Hero feel we hut the penalty of Adam, 

The season's dilferencc* ; as the icy phaug. 

And churlish chiding of the Winter’s wind. 

Which when it bites, and blows upon my body, 

K’en till 1 shrink with cold, 1 smile and say. 

This is no flattery : these arc counsellors. 

That feelingly persuade me what I am. 

Sh/ihspeure. 

The air is so tlun, that a bird has therein no feeling 
of his wings, or any resistance of air to mount herself 
by. lialtdgh. 

Ho feelingly knew, and ha*l trial of the late go(*d, 
and of the new purchased evil. Id. 

A king that would not /< <•/ his crown too heavy for 
him must wear it every day ; but if he think it too 
light, he knoweth not of what inelal it is made. 

Bacon. 

Great persons had need to borrow other men's 
opinions to think themselves happy : for if they judgo 
by their own they cannot liml it. Id. 

lJut why should those he thought to escape, who 
feel 

Tho.se rods of scorpions aud tho.se whips of steel ? 

Creech, 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not f?eL 

Milton. 


Why was the sight 

To such a tender hall as the eye confined *, 

So obvious and so easy to be queucltod. 

And not, as y<?e/iri^, through all parts diffused , 

That she might look at will through every pore ? 

Id. 

Thy wailing words do much my spirits move. 
They uttered are in such a /cc/im/ fashion. Sidntn/, 
The princes might judge that ho meant him.s« If, 
who spake so feelingly. Id. 

lllind men say black feels rough, and while feels 
smooth. Drydn. 

The sense of feeling can give us a notion of exten- 
sion, shape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, 
except colours. Aildison*^ Spectator, 

Soon in smart pain he feels the dire mistake. 
Lashes the wave, and beats ll c foamy lake. Cay, 
The difference of these tumours will be distinguished 
by the feel, Sharp*s Surgery, 

Of ih. 'se tumours one feels flaccid and rumpled ^ 
the other njore even, flatulent and springy. Sharp. 

Insects clean their eyes with their forelegs as well 
as antenna;- and, as they ar-; perpetually feeling and 
searching before them with their yhshrr or antenna;, I 
am apt to think that besides wiping and ch.'aniiig the 
eyes, the uses here named may be admitt(;d. 

Derfuim^s Physico- Theology. 


The well-sung w-oes shall sooth my pensive ghost s 
He best can paint them who can feel them must. 

Poj)€ 

Not youthful kings in battle seized alive. 

E'er fdt such grief, such terrour and despair. Id. 

He would not have talked so feelingly of Codrus's 
bed, if there had been room for a bedfellow in it. Id. 

T had a feeling sense 
Of all your royal favours ; but thi.s last 
Strikes through iny heart. Southerne. 

As we learn what belongs to the body by the evi- 
dence of sense, so wc learn what belongs to the soul 
by an inward consciousness, which may he called a 
sort of internal feeling. Watts. 

He that will not fear, shall feel iho wrath of heaven. 

Young . 

What is so hateful to a poor inan as the purse-proud 
arrogance of a rich one ? Let fortune shift the scene, 
and make the poor man rich, he runs at once into the 
vice that he declaimed against ro feelingly : llu soarc 
strange contradictions in the human character. 

Cttmlii rltind. 

Ff.f.i.in(i is one of the five external senses, ]>v 
whieh \vt; olilaiii the ideas of solidity, liardm 
softness, rougliness, heat, cold, wtdness, dryiiesv,, 
and otluT tanigibh' t[ualitii‘s. AUhou;.;h this sense 
is perhaps the least refnted, it iis of all ollu rs 
tlie most sure, as vvtdl as tin* most univtasal. 
IVIan sees and hears with small portions of hiv 
body, but lu! ft.'els with all. The author of na- 
ture has bestowed that otaieral sensation wherever 
(here are nerves, and they are every whert; found 
where there is lifi:. If it were otlunwise, the 
parts wanting this stmse might be d(‘stro)ed 
without our knowledge*. On this aeeount it 
seems wisely provided, that this sensation should 
not rerpiirtj a jmrticular organisation. The 
structure of tlie nervous pa|)illii' is not absolutely 
net^essary to it : the lips of a fresh wound, tho 
periosteum, and the tendons, when uncovered, 
are extremely sensible without them, though 
they serve to the perfection of feeling, and to 
diversify .sensation. Feeling is, perhaps, lh« 
basis of all other sen.sations. The object of 
feeling is every body that, has consistency or so 
lidity enough to move the surface of our skin. 
To make feeling perfect, it was necessary that tlic 
nerves .should form small eminences, because 
they are more (^a.sily moved by the iinprt'ssion 
of bodies than a uniform surface; and it is 
owing to this structure that w^e are enabled to 
distinguish not only the size and figure of bodies, 
their hardness ami softness, but also their heat 
and cold. To tho blind, feeling is so useful a 
sensation, that it supplies the office of eyes, and 
in a great measure indemnifies them for the want 
of sight. See Biu.m). 

FF.JCT RF.AREii,an officer in the courts of the 
ancient Anglo-Saxon and Welsh kings, fb- 
a yoUiig gentleman w hose duty it was to sit eii 
the floor, witli his back towards the fire, and hold 
the king’s feel in his bosom all tlie time he sat 
at table, to keep them warm and comfortable 
Lcfivs WaUirt, p. 5fi. 

FKHRABAl), or FAiiRAiiAi), a town in ^ 
province of TVlazamleran, Persia, situated at ni‘' 
mouth of a river, near the south coast of th- 
Caspian. Tt carries on some trade in rieo, 
fish, and pottery. Some time ago the populati"” 
was computed at 10,000 persons, the descciKlau 
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principally of Armenians and Georgians. Tlie 
environs produce sugar, cotton, and silk. It is 
126 miles west of Asterabad, and 270 north of 
Isjrahan. 

FKfGN, V. fl. & V. n. Fr. feindre ; Old 

Fk.tgn'edly, adv. f Fr. f tinner ; l«ttiii, 

Feign'fu, 7^. s. to contrive. 

Kkicn'ing, invent; ima- 

F 1. 1 NT, part. adj. & n. s. J gine ; make a show 
of; dissemble. As a verb neuter, to relate falsely 
or fabulously. Feint^as a substantive, is a false 
;i p])c*n ranee ; a false assault in fcmcing. 

And tliei aspieden and senten aspicris that fay- 
ru'fh'n him just, that ihei schuldon take him in word 
and bitaken him to the power of the prince, 

Wiclif. Lnh XX. 

Vosuch things are done as thou sayest, but thou 
fAqnedjt\h^Tn out of thine own heart. Neh. vi. 3. 

Kach trembling leaf and whistling wind they hear. 
As ghastly bug their hair on end does rear; 

\« t both do strive their fearfulness io ft iyn. 

Faerie Quecne, 

Tloth his hands most Hlthy feculent. 

Above the water were on high extent. 

And feigned to wash themselves incessantly. Id. 
Tliercfore the poet 

Did that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods ; 
Since nought ao stockiah, hard, and full of rage, 

Mut music for the time doth change his nature. 

Shakxpeare. 

Such is found to have been falsely and feiynedly in 
tome of the heathens. Jiacon, 

M ay her fcigtwujs 

Not take your word iu I Ben Jomvn. 

And these three voices difier ; all things done, the 
dfiing, and the doer ; the thing the feigning ^ 
:.ud the feigner ; so the poem, the poesy, ami the 
poet. Id. 

Such is the greediuesse of men's natures (in these 
Athenian dayes) of news, that they will rathcr/eiV/mJ 
llian want it. T. Ford, 1647. 

No pretences, no privileges, can bear off a. sin with 
6od : men think either to patronise or mitigate evils, 
i»y their feigned reasons. Bp. HalVr Contemplations. 


Abominable, inutterable, and worse 
nian fables yet have yi’ic/ncd, or fear conceived, 
6orgons, and hydras, and cliimcras dire ! Milton, 

I he mind by degrees loses its natural relish of real, 
‘•oli'.l truth, and is reconciled insensibly to any tiling 
biat can be hut dressed up into any feint appearance 

Locke, 

( ourtly's letter is but a feint to pet off. Spectator, 
Hut, in the breast encamped, prepares 
For well-bred feints and future wars. Prior. 
Me gentle Delia beckons from llie plain, 

Ihon bid in shades, eludes her eager swain ; 

But/ei^ns a laugh to see me search around. 

And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Fope, 
Hut charity not feigned intends alone 
Another's good — theirs centres in their own. 


Cowper, 

FN (Andrew), born at d artres in 
> ^ secretary under tlie martpii-’ de Fon- 

• i‘ay Mareuil, ambassador to the court of Home, 

*^*17. On his return, M. Colbert procured 
‘ini the places of historiographer to Louis XIV., 
‘ apcrintendant of his buildings, and of arts 
•ift . in France. He became 

* frwards deputy comptroller general of the. 

Kov dykes, and died in 169.5. He wrote 

tJt.il pieces relating to the fine arts ; the prin- 


cipal of which is his Dialogues on the Lives and 
VVorks of the most eminent Painters. 

FELICITAS, Felicity, or happiness, was 
deified by the ancient Pagans. Lucnllus built 
a temple to her, and .she had another erected by 
l^pidtis. The Greeks worshi])ped her under 
the name of Macaria. This deity is often re- 
presented upon medals, and generally with a 
cornucopia in one hand and a caducous in 
the other. The inscriptions are, Felicitas 
Temporum, Felicitas Augusti, Felicitas Pub- 
lica, &c. 

FELICTTATR, V. a., Fr. feliciter^ 

Fe MCI T ACTION, 71. s. adj. / IjaX. ftlicitatum; 

Felic'itous, adj., \ ft licito, to make 

Felic'itousi.y, 

Femc'ity, 71 . s. J adjective, feli- 

citate signifies madii happy. Felicitation is, con- 
gratulation. Felicity, hajipiness ; prosperity ; 
lili.ss. Felicitous and felicitously follow this 
sense. 

Set fortunes servauntes by them and yo wull. 

That one is free, that other eucr tlirall. 

That one content, that other ncuer full. 

That one in suretyc, that oilier like to fall. 

Wholyst to aduisc them bolhe, perceyue he shall. 

As great diffcrrncc; between them as wc see. 

Betwixt WTctchednes &nd frlicite. Sir T, More. 

The joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin. 

And grant that we, for whom thou didest die. 

Being w'ith thy dear blood clean w'ashed from sin. 
May live for ever in felicity, Spcnser*s Sormets, 
That I profess 

Myself an enemy to all other joys; 

Which the most precious square of sense possesses. 
And find I am alone /c/iVtVa^tf. 

In your dear highness' love. Shahspeare. Lear, 
Felicity, pure and unalloyed felicity, is not a plant 
of earthly growth ; her gardens arc the skies. Burton. 

Others in virtue placed felicity ; 

But virtue joined with riches and long life. 

In corporal plcasuro he, and careless ease. 

Milton. 

All pious di-spositions arc fountains of pleasant 
stroaiiis, which by their confluence do make up a full 
sea of felicity, Barrow. 

They might proceed unto forms of speeches, yV/*ct- 
fating the good, or depreciating the evil to follow. 

Browne, 

Some of the fathers went so far, as to esteem the 
love of music a sign of predestination ; as a thing di- 
vine. and reserved for the felicities of heaven itself. 

Sir W. Temple, 

How great, how glorious a felicity, how adequate 
to the desires of a reasonable nature, is revealed to 
our hopes in the gospel, Rogers. 

The felicities of our wonderful reign may be com- 
plete. Atterbury, 

What a glorious entertainment and pleasure would 
fill and felicitate his spirit, if he could grasp all in a 
singlo survey. Watts, 

Other ambition than of crowns in air. 

And superluminary felicities. 

Thy bosom warm. Young, 

Pound St. Paul's church into atoms, and consider 
any single atom ; it is, to bn sure, good for nothing : 
but put all these atoms together, and you have St. 
Paul's church. So it is with human felicity, which 
is made up of many ingredients, each of which may 
be sliown to be very insignificant. Johnson, 

LFiLKUJDI, one of the Lipari Islands, the 
ancient Fhaiiiicusa, It consists chiefly of a vol- 
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caaic rock, but has some good corn land, and 
produces oil, wine, and fruit. Population G50. 
Long. 14® 2r E., lat. 38® 34' N. 

FE'LINK, n. s, Uit. fdinus. Like a cat; 
pertaining to a cat. 

Kvon as in the beaver ; from which he diders prin- 
cipally in his teeth, w'hich are canine, and in his tail, 
which is feUtw, or a long taper. Grew, 

FELIPJ-'. (St.), or St. Philip de Xativa, a 
town of Spain, in the province oi Valencia, 
situated on the declivity of a mountain. It has 
an old casile built on a rock, containing several 
Homan and Moorish remains. 'rhe Homan 
name of this place was Setahis, changed by the 
Moors to Xativa. In 1706 it was taken by 
assault and hiirncd ; king Philip, on ordering it 
to he n’bnilt, gave it the name of San Felipe. 
The adjacent country is productive in ric(‘. 
Twenty-nine miles S.S.W. of V'alcncia. Popu- 
lation 10,000. 

Felipe, San, a city of Venezuela, South 
America, was, a century ago, only a village, 
known by the nan\(‘ of Coeorota. A great 
number, however, of Canarians, and natives of 
the neighbouring districts, attracted by the fer- 
tility of its soil, having settled there, the company 
of Guipuzcoa, some lime before its dissolution, 
established stores for the purpose of trading 
with the interior. From that time this place 
gained a new aspect; handsome houses, and 
streets regularly hnilt, took the place of huts 
huddled together without order. Jt stands in 
lat. 10° 1.')' N., fifty league.s west of Caraccas, 
fifteen north-west of Valencia, and .seven north- 
west of Nirgua. The neighbouring district is 
watered by the rivers Yaraiii and Aroa, and by 
numerous rivulets. Copjier mines exist also 
there. The city is regularly built; the streets 
are in a line and broad ; and the parish church 
is handsome and well maintained. The inhabi- 
tants, who amount to nearly 7000, are reputed 
laborious and industrious. They have only 
priests, and no monks or miraculous images 
among them. The atmosphere is hot and moist, 
and the (own consccjueiilly not very healthy. 

FELIS, l.nt. felis, the cat, in zoology, a genus 
of iiuadrupcds, belonging to the order of f.-rTc. 
The characters, according to (bnelin and Kerr, 
are these: six cutting teeth, all e<|ual : grinders 
three : the tongue be.set with rough pay>»Uac, 
which point backwards : tbe fee t are provided 
with sharp Iiuokeu claws, w liicli are lodged in a 
sheath, and may be ex<<M- i d or drawn in at 
pleasure : the head is mostly round, and the visage 
short. AH the animals of this genus, though f<*- 
rocions, are temperate ; very agile in climbing 
trees; alight on their feet, when falling from a 
height; and seize tlieir prey by snrjuise. The 
females bring a considc ible number at a birth, 
and have all eight paps. Tlii.s genus eompre- 
bends twenty-eight species. Mr. Pennant has 
arranged it in two subdivisions, viz. 1. those 
having long tails and plain ears; and, 2. those 
with short tails and ears pencilled at the tijis. 
The latter comprehends nine different species of 
lynxes, and the former nineteen species, consist- 
ing ot the lions, Vygers, panthers, leopards, cats, 
and all the rest of the genus. This arrangement 
is adopted by Kerr. 


F. capensis, the Cape tiger, is tlie nsussi of 
Labat, who was the first that noticed this species 
which he describes as of the size of a dog, with 
a coat as much striped and varied as that of rj 
tiger. Its appearance bespeaks cruelty, and iis 
eyes fierceness ; but it is cowardly, and gels iii 
prey only by cunning an<l insidious arts. It is 
found in all part.s of Africa, from Congo to tlui 
Cape of Good Hope. When Dr. Forstei 
touched the second time at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in 1775, an animal of this spcciifs 
otfered liim to purchase ; but he refused to ])ny 
it because it had a broken lc?g. It was very 
gentle and tame. It was brought in a basket ti. 
his apartment, where he kept it above twent)- 
foiir hours, wbieb gave him the opportunity (d', 
describing it more accurately than had hitheitf) 
been done, and of observing its manners and 
ecunomy. These he found to be perfectly analo- 
gous to those of our domestic cats. Jt ate iVesh 
raw meat, and, aftcT it had been several tiims 
fed by our author, followed him like a laiiK' I; 
voiite cat. It likial to be stroked and caresMd ; 
it purred and. rnblxM its head and back against 
the person’s clothes who fed it. It had hci ii 
taken when quite young in the wootls, and was 
not above eight or nine months old ; but hail 
already very nearly, if not quite, attained its mil 
growth. The doctor was told that tin? tigcr-cais 
live in mountainous and woody tracts; ainl that 
in their wild state they are very great destroyi is 
of hares, rabbits, jerboas, young antilopo, 
lambkins, and of all the feathered tribe. 

F. catus, the common cat. Of thisspecii^ 
there are many varieties. Mr. Kmr descrihe'^ 
nine. 

F. catus Angorensis, the Angora eat, willi 
hair of a silvery whiteness and silky lexluiv. 
and very long, especially about the ueciv, whin 
it forms a fine rutf. It is a large variety ; foiin i 
about Angora, tbe same country wliic:h pmduci' 
the fine-haired goat. It degenerates after lb- 
first gemaalioii in our climate. A variety 
this kind, with pendant cars, is found in (.'hinnv 
of which the Chiniise are wry fond, orirann n'- 
ing their necks with silver collars. 

F. catus doinesticus, the domestic, or tann 
cat, is of a smaller size, and has the hair short' i 
and thicker than tlic w ild eats. Altliough 
young they are playful and gay, tlu'y possis- 
a perverse disposition, which incnxises as tbiv 
grow up, and which education teai’hes them to 
Conceal, but never to subdue. C’onstaiitly 
upon theft and rapine, though in a dnniC'^t'< 
slate, they are full of cunning and dissiinuhitiof. 
they coneoal all their designs, and .seize 
opportunity of stealing. Tliey love ease, :ii"' 
search for the softest and warmest plm l^ ' ' 
reyiose in. The cal is extremely amorous; ■">' 
the female is more ardent than the male. 1 ' 
female goes with young fifty-five or fifty''f’b-"‘ 
days, and generally produces from thrci? ‘•'J 
kittens at a litter, which are blind for iiinti ' 

She takes care to conceal them, and, when 
apprehensive of a discovery, she takes them j'l 
in her mouth one by one, and hides them in he ^ 
or inaccessible places. When she has 
a few weeks, she brings them mice, small ’ 
&c., to teach them to eat flesh. The cat is ' 
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liable of restraint, and consequently of beinj 
educated to any extent. However, we are told 
that the (ireeks in the island of (Cyprus trained 
this animal to catch and devour serpents, with 
which that island was greatly infested. He has 
no delicacy of sc.'ent, like tlie dog ; he hunts only 
by the (*ye : neither does he properly pursue, but 
rather lies in wait, and attaeks animals by sur- 
prise; and, after he has caught them, sports with 
and torments iheiri a long time. The eye of the 
cat di tiers greatly from that of most other ani- 
mals : tlie pupil being capable of a great degree 
of contrac^tion and dilatation. It is narrow and 
S coiitracte*! like a line <luring the day, round and 
I'^ide in the dark. It is from this confonnatioii 
*’of the (*ye that the cat secs best in the night, 
whicli ^ives liiiii a great advantage in disr'overing 
;uid s(Mzing his [irey. Cats have a natural an- 
tipatliy to cold and wetness. They likewise hate 
l).id smells ; but they are fond of certain aro- 
matics, and particularly of catmint, and vale- 
liaii. (-ats lakt? about eigliU;eii months be- 
fore th(‘y come to full growtli ; but ilicv are ca- 
palde of ])ropagatioii in twelve months, and 
(( lain tliis family all their life, which generally 
exKiiuls to nine or ten years, Tliey eat slowly, 
and are peculiarly fond of fish. They drink 
fVc(ju»Mitly ; their sleep is light. They walk 
softly, and without making any noise. As their 
li itr is always dry, it easily gives out an electrical 
fire, vvliich lx :coim?s visible when rubbo<l in the 
dark, llieireyes likeWi.so sparkle in the dark, 
lik(‘ diamonds, d'lie cat, when ])leased, purrs, 
and moves its tad : when angry, it s])its, hi.sses, 
irid strikes with its foot. It washes its face with 
its ton? paws befon* rain, and stretches itself, &c., 
at the approach of a storm. The.se pcjculiarities 
aio y)rol)al)ly owing to its abounding with the 
electric; fluid. It always lights on its f(!et, and 
is proverbially tenacious of life. Our ance.stors 
Seem to have had a high sense of the utility of 
this animal. Hoel Dda, or Howel the Good, 
among his laws relating to the prices, &e., of 
•mimals, includes that of the cat; and describes 
th(' fjiialities it ought to have. The price of a 
kitten before it could see xvas to be a penny ; till 
It caught a inou.se, two-pcnce; when it coin- 
tm uced mouscr, four-pence. It was required 
besides, that it sliould be yaerfect in its senses of 
oei'i iiig and seeing, be a good mouser, have the 
^laws whole, and be a good nurse ; but if it 
failed in any of these qualilie.s, the seller was 
to toifeit to the buyer the third [»art of its value. 
Y one stole or killed the cat that guarded 
the princefs granary, ho was to forfeit a milch 
Its fleece, and lamb; or as much wheat as, 
''vhen poured on the cat suspended by its tail, 
the liead touching tire floor, would form a heap 
high enough to cover tlie tip of the former. — 
Wallictr, p. 247, 248. 

h . catus ferus, the wild cat, is three or four 
imes a.s large as the house c.at ; the head larger, 
•tnd the face flatter. The teeth and claws arc 
1‘einendous ; its muscles very strong, a.s being 
opned for rapine : th(i tail is long and very 
tuck, marked with alternate bars of black nr 
^rown, and white, the end always black ; the 
lind hind part of the lower joints of the leg 
black; the fur is very soft and fine. The 
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general color is a yellowish-white, or yellowudi- 
brown and whiti.sli, mixed with deep gray 
blackish stripes. The.se colors though they ap- 
pear at first sight confusedly blended together, 
yet on a close inspection are found to be dis- 
posed like the streaks on the .skin of the tiger, 
pointing from the back downwards, rising from 
a black list that runs from the head along the 
middle of the hack to the tail, while those on 
the sides are perpendicular or spiral. This 
animal, with us, may be called the Jlritisli tiger. 
It is tlie fiercest and most destructive beast we 
have; making dreadful havoc among our poul- 
try, lamVis, and kids. It inhabits the most moua- 
taiiious and woody parts of these islands, living 
mostly ill trees, and feeding only by night. They 
are taken either in trajis or by shooting : in the 
latter case, it is very dangerous only to wound 
them, for they will attack the peimm who injured 
them ; and have strength enough to bo no des- 
picable enemy. Wild cats were formerly reck- 
oned among the boasts of chase, as appears by 
♦he charter of Richard II. to the abbot of Peter- 
borough, giving him leave to hunt the hare, fox, 
and wild cat. The fur was used for the lining 
of robes ; but it was esteemed not of the most 
luxurious kind ; for it was ordained, * that no 
abbess or nun shouhl use more costly apparel 
than such as is made of Iambs’ or cats’ skins.' 
This animal is now become very scarce in Bri- 
tain ; one was killed some years ago in Cumber- 
land, and anotluT in Warwickshire. They are 
more frequently found in the North of Scotland, 
and are still common in the Hebrides. This 
species is the stock or origin of the domestic 
cat in all its varieties. — It inhabits the woods of 
most parts of Europe, but is not found in the 
vast woods of Russia or Siberia. It dwells 
with the common lynx in all the wooded parts 
of the mountains of Caucasus and their neigh- 
bourhood ; and is most destructive to lambs, 
kids, fawns, and all sorts of feathered game. 

E. concolor, the puma, the couguar of Buffon, 
has a very small head, ears a little pointed, ainl 
eyes large. According to some zoologists, the 
back, neck, rump, and sides, areof ap.ale brown- 
ish red, mixed with dusky hairs; the breast, 
belly, and inside of the legs, cinereous; but 
Ginelin and Kerr say, ‘ the fur is of a unifoim 
lively red color, tinged with bhick, having no 
spots/ The tail is dusky and ferruginous, the 
tip black ; and the teeth arc of a vast size. It is 
as big as a large wolf, being long bodied, and 
high on its liigs ; the length from nose to tail 
five feet three inches ; that of the tail two feet 
eight. This animal inhabits the continent of 
America, from Canada to Brasil : in South 
America it is called Puma, and l>y Europeans is 
mistaken for the lion. Jt is the scourge of the 
colonies of the hotter parts of America, being 
fierce and ravenous in the highest degree. It 
swims over the broad rivers ; attacks the cattle 
in the very enclosures; and, when pressed widi 
hunger, spares not even mankind. In North 
America their fury seems to be subdued by the 
ligor of the climate ; and the smallest cur, in 
company with its master, makes them seek for 
.security, by running up trees. When they lie 
in wait for the moose, or other deer, they lie 
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cl^sc on the branch of some tree till the animal 
"passes beneath, wlien they drop down upon and 
soon destroy them. They also make wolves 
their prey. In the Museum of the Royal So- 
ciety there is the skin of one wlii(;h was killed 
just as it had pulled down a wolf. When it has 
aatistied itself with enting, it c arefully conceals the 
rest of the carcase, covering it with leaves ; if any 
other touches tlie relics, it never comes near 
them again. It sometimes purrs like a (\at, and 
at other times makes a great howling. The fur 
is soft, and of some value among the Indians, 
who cover tlu'insclves with it during winter; and 
who also cat the flesh, which is said to be good 
and as white as veal. 

F. jubata, the hunting hmpard, or Guepard of 
Buflbn, is of the size of a large greyhound, of a 
long make, with a narrow clu'st and long ^gs. 
The color of the body is a light tawny-brown, 
marked with numbers of small round black 
spots; |he neck is shaggy, having a mane four 
or five inches long ; the hair on the belly is of 
the same length, and the; tail is longer than the 
body. It inhabits ln<lia ; where it is tamed, 
IfiUid trained for the chase of antelofu's. For 
this purpose it is carried in a small kind of 
waggon, chained and hoodwinked, till it ap- 
proaches the herd; when first unchained, it does 
not immediately make its attempt, but winds 
along the ground, stopping and concealing itself 
till it gets a proper advantage, and then darts on 
the animals with surjirising swiftness. It over- 
takes them by tlie rapidity of its bounds, but if 
it docs not succeed in its first elforts, consisting 
of five or six amazing leaps, it misses its prey : 
losing it^ breath, and finding itself unecpial "in 
speed, it stands still, gives up the point for that 
time, and returns to its master. This species is 
called in India, Chittah. It is used for the 
taking of jackals, as well as other animals. 

h . leo, the lion. The largest lions are from 
eight to nine feet in length, and from four to six 
feet higli ; those of a smaller size are generally 
about five feet and a half long, and about three 
and a half high. The head is very thick, and 
the face is beset on all sides with long bushy 
yellowish hair; this shaggy hair extends fr*>n'. 
the top of the head to below the shoulders ; the 
belly and breast are likewise covered with long 
hair. The rest of the body is covered with v'*.ry 
short hair, excepting a bush at the point of the 
tail. Tlie ears are roundish, and almost entirely 
concealed under the hair of us front. The Udl 
is long and very strong ; the legs are thick and 
fleshy; and the feet are short; the claws are 
about an inch and a (quarter long, of a whitish 
color, very crooked, and can be extended or 
retracted into the membranous sheath at plea- 
sure; their points are scMom blunted, as they 
are never extended bui when he seizes his prey. 
Ihe female, or lioness, has no mane about her 
head or shoulders ; in her wc see riistinctlv the 
vhole face, head, ears, neck, shoulders, b/e^ist, 
&c. ; all these Y>arts being in some measure con- 
cealed under the long hair of the male, give a 
female a very difl’erent appearance; besides, she 
^ considerably less than the maU*. The hair of 
noth male and female is of a yellowish color, 
and whitish on the sides and belly. Naturalists 
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are not agreed as to the ordinary period of life 
in this animal which is variously stated. Rudbn 
concludes that it ought to be about twenty-five 
years, or seven times the space of three or four 
years, as it has been asserted of the lion that lie 
acquires maturity in three or four years after liijj 
birth. It is, however, ascertained, that in some 
instances, the lion lives much beyond that time. 
The great lion calle*! Pomjiey, which ilied in 
the Tower, is recorded to have lived in f?aptivity 
above seventy years ; and one brought from ihe 
river Gambia died there a few^ years since at the 
age of sixty-three, in warm eouiitries, quadru- 
peds in general are larger aiul stronger than in 
the cold or tem|K.Tate c limates. They an; like-y * 
wise more fierce and hardy ; all their naturaf' 
qualities seem to correspond with the ardor nl 
the climate. The lions nourislied under iIk' 
scorching sun of Africa or the Indies, art* tin* 
most strong, fierce, and terrible. Thost; n) 
mount Atlas, whose top is sometimes covered 
with snow, are neither so strong nor so ferorinus 
as those of Riledulgerid or /aara, whose plains 
are covered with burning sand. It is in these 
hot and barren tl('S(*rls, that the lif)n is the dread 
of travtdlers, and the scourge of the neighbour- 
ing provinces. Ihit tlie species is not very nu- 
merous, and they even appt?ar to diminish tlaily. 
The Romans Vu-ought many more lions out of 
Libya for their ]>ul)lit? shows in one year, than 
are now’ to be found in the wliole country. In 
short, in those countric:s which lions chielly in- 
habit, their mimbi'rs were infinitely grcati’r in 
former tilings than they are at jiresent. It is 
.scarcely to lx.* conceived how-, otherwise, llu* 
Romans were able to procure the prodigious 
number of the.se animals, which, from time to 
time, they exliibiti'd in their public shows. 
Pliny has supplied us with details on this suh- 
jeet, which almost surpass belief. ‘Quintus 
8c;evola,^ he says, ‘ was the first who exhibited 
many of them at once, in the circus, during the 
time he was redile. ►Sylla, in his priclorsliip, 
had 100 lions, all males, to fight at the same 
lime. — Pompey afterwanls 600 (of which 
were males), and Ciesar dOO.’ Seneca, it is true, 
informs ns, that those of Sylla liad been sent to 
him by Boeclius, king of Mauritania; but, at 
this day, the princes of that country consider 
one or two of these animals as a grand present. 
The same abundance conlinned, during some 
time, under the emperors; but, in the .second 
age, it ajipears to have begun to diminish, since 
F.utropius then con.sidered the apjiearance el 
100 lions, in the triumph of Marcus Aurelius, 
as an exhibition of great magnificence. 
lions in Persia and the Indies are also said to 
be h*ss numerous than formerly. As this for- 
midable and courageous animal makes a firty 
of mo.st other animals, and is himself a prey to 
none, this diminution in the number of the 
sp(?cif*s can be owing to nothing but an increase 
in the number of mankind; for the strength ot 
this king of beasts is not a match for the dexte- 
rity and address of a negro or Hottentot, n'I J 
will often dare to attark him face to face, aii'I 
with very slight weapons. The ingenuity «». 
mankind augments with their number; that 
other animals continues always the same. 
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superiority in the numbers and industry of 
mankind, at tho same time that it has broken 
ihe vi|i?or of the lion, semns likewise to have 
enervated his courage?. In the vast deserts of 
'/;iara ; in those which separate the negroes and 
Moors, between Senegal and the boundaries of 
Mauritania; in those uninhabited regions above 
the country of the Hottentots ; and, in general, 
in all the meridional parts of Africa and Asia, 
when? mankind have disdained to dwell, lions 
are still as numerous and as ferocious as ever. 
Aeeiistoined to measuie their strength by that of 
in all other animals w'lueh they encounter the 
JlJmhit of comiuering renders them haughty and 
‘‘OUrepid. Having never e\p(‘rieiic(?d the strength 
of man, (»r tin? ))uw(?r of his arms, instead of 
(liseoveriug any signs of fear, they disdain and 
sd liim at delianee. Wounds irritate, but do 
not terrify them : tlu?y arc? not even disconcerte*d 
n.t the sight of iiumheis. A single lion of the 
desert has lieeu known to attack a whole cara- 
\;ui; and if, after a violent and olistinate engage* 
iin lit, lu^ finds himst.lf weakeninl, he retreats 
liuhtiiig, always k(*(‘ping his face to the (;nemy. 
On the* otlu r hand, the lions wliieh live near the 
\ illumes or lints of the" Indians or Africans, 
heing aecjuainted with man and tlu? force of his 
an I IS, arc: so dastardly as to tly and leave tlieir 
I'll V at tfic? sight of wom(?ri or childr(?n. A lion 
taken young, and hrought up among domestic 
aniinals, will easily be accustomed to his master 
"i‘ keeper, and refrain from injuring them. 
\Mieii h‘(l into captivity, he will discover syrnp- 
'ams of imeiisiriess, without auger or p(‘(‘vish- 

• H'is ; on tlu. contrary, his natural tem|)er softens, 
he oheys his master, caressc's the liand that gives 
hi Ml food, and sometimes gives life to such ani- 
^luils as are thrown to him alive for prey; by 
diis act of gcau'i'osity he? seems to consider liiin- 
‘'t It as for ever bound to protect them : he lives 
pt'acc.ihly with vlieni ; allows thc?m a part, and 
^’unietiiiu's the whole, of his food ; and will 
rather submit to tlu? ])angs of hunger, than di?- 
stroy I ho fruit of his ben(?fiec?nce. Adian, 
'I'loting Kudernus, spc?aks of the affection en- 
tcit'iiiiril by a lion for a dog. He informs us, 
dial a lion, a dog, and a bear, lived together in 
•he most intimate friendship. The attachment 
jctweeri the two first was most tender. The 

in one of Ins frolics, having by accident 
iJtlen the hear, the natural ferocity of that animal 
returned, and he tore the offender to pieces, but 
^ 'C irritated lion revenged tlie death of his com- 
fMnion, by immediately destroying the hear, 
as his passions are impetuous and vehement, 

* IS not to be expected, that the im])ressions of 
f ‘ ueation will at all times be sufficient to balance 

u in; for tins reason it is dangerous to let him 
Hi cr hunger long, or to vex iiim 1 y ill-timed 
(•'Zings; had treatment not only irritates liim, 
le remembers it long, and meditates revenge, 
lat informs us of a gentleman, who kept a 
atT^ * ^darnher, and employeil a servant to 
^ (d who as usual mixed his caresses 
a\v"k lino morning the geiiUeman was 

clr ^ unusual noise in his room, and 

awing his curtains aside, ho perceived the 
m growling over the luuly of the unhappy 
whom it had just killed, and had separated 
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his head from his body. The terror and cottjn 
sternation of the gentleman may be easily cori*- 
ceived ; ho flew out of the room, obtained 
assistance, and secured the animal. For his 
ordinary subsistence, the lion requires about 
fifteen pounds of raw flesh each day. 

The body of the lion apjicars to be the best 
model of strengtli joined with agility. The 
force of his muscles is expressed by his prodi- 
gious leaps and bounds, often twenty feet at 
once; by the brisk motion of his tail, a single 
sweej) of which is sufficient to throw a man to 
the ground ; by the ease with which he moves 
the skin of his face, and particularly of his fore- 
head ; and by the faculty of erecting and agitai- 
ting the hair of his mane when irritated. Lions 
are very ardent in their amours ; when the fbr 
male is in season, she is often followed by eight 
or ten males, who roar incessantly, and enter 
into furious engagements, till one of them com- 
pletely ovi'ieomes the rest, takes peaceable pos- 
session of the female, and carries her ofl' to some 
secret recess. The length of time thr? lioness 
goes with young is variously staled by difi’erent 
writers; Adiaii says two months, IMiilostratus 
six; among the moderns the ])criod of gestation 
is said to be five months ; but it has been clearly 
ascertained by J.a Cepedc, that the lioness goes 
with young 108 days, or rather more than three 
months and a half. A lion and lioness of about 
the same age having arrived from Northern 
Africa, at the menagerie of Paris, they were 
permitted to couple, which they did, five times in 
the same day. The first time the lioness was wdth 
young, she miscarried at tlu? end of about two 
months, bringing forth two fetuses. Tlie Second 
time she produced, at the end of about 108 days, 
three young ones. One of thi'se, alxmt five 
hours after it came into the world, had the fol- 
lowing measurements : — 

Eigliteeu inches and a half from the fore i^art 
of the forehead to the origin of the tail ; lour 
inches and a <piarter from the muzzle to the oc- 
ciput; three inches and a quarter from one ear 
to the other ; four inches ami three quarters from 
the elbow to the end of the 'toes of the fore feel ; 
three inches and three quarters from the knee lo 
the heel; three inches and a half from the heel 
lo the extremity of the toes of the hind feet; six 
inches and a cpiarter from the origin of the tail 
to its extremity. 

These little animals were, .at first, entirely 
destitute of hair ; and we are informed that the 
long hair or mane on the neck and round the 
face of one of the males, which survived the 
rest, did not begin to appear till lx? had attained 
the age of nearly three years and a half! and 
that, from that time, this has liecn continually in- 
creasing in quantity. He had no tuft at the end 
of his tail till about tlie same period. The hair 
of all the young animals of this lllter was at 
first woolly, and not of the samx coloi* as that of 
their parents, hut a mixed gray and red, marked 
by a great number of narrow brown stripes. 
These were very distinct at the middle of the 
back, and towards the origin of the tail; and 
they w'crc disposed transversely on each side of 
a longitudinal stripe, of the same color, that ex- 
tended from the back of the head to tike end of 
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the tail. Wlien the mother was again with 
young, the three animals of the former litter be- 
came very mischievous. One of these, when 
about three months old, was driven, against his 
inclination, into the i^arden of the nmiseum, when 
he inad(* a spring at the keeper, Felix Cassel, 
and seized his arm with so much violence as to 
tear the slec\ e of Ids coat. We arc not able 
any further to describe the development of 
character ii] the above-mentioned three animals, 
since two of them have fallen victims to the first 
effects of dentition, an operation very dangerous 
to most animals that are produced in captivity. 
The lion that bit the keeper was one of those 
that dic<l. 

AH the passions of the lion, the soft pa.ssion 
of love not excepted, are excessive ; the love 
of offspring is extreme : the lioness is naturally 
weaker, less bold, and more! gentle than the lion ; 
but she becomes perfectly ferocious and terrible 
wh(!n she has youivg. She then regards no dan- 
ger ; she attacks indifferently men and animals, 
kills tliem .and carries them to her young ones, 
'itifhom she thus early instructs to suck their blood 
and tear their flesh. She generally brings forth 
in the most secret and inaccessible places; and, 
wh(!n afraid of a discovery, she endeavours to 
conceal the tra(;os of her feet, by returning fre- 
quently on her steps, or rathtir by effacing them 
with her tail ; and, when the danger i.s great, 
she carries off her young, and conceals them 
elsewhere. Hut, when an actual attempt is 
made to deprive her of her young, she becomes 
perfectly furiou.s, and defends them fill she be 
torn in pieces. The lion seldom goes abroad in 
the day; but sallies forth in the evening and 
night in quest of prey, lie is afraid of fire, and 
seidoni or never approaches the artificial fires 
made by the shepnerds for the protection of 
their flocks; he does not trace animals by the 
scent, but is ob!igc?d to trust to his eye. Many 
historians have even represented him as incapa- 
ble of finding out his prey ; alleging that he is 
obliged to the jackal, an animal of exquisite 
scent, to provide for him, and that this animal 
either accompanies or goes before him for thij 
purpose. The jackal, perhaps, sometimes fol- 
l<ms the lion, but it is to pick up what he leaves 
behind, not to provide for him. '^Fhe lion, when 
hungry, will attack any animrd that presents 
itsfdf ; but he is so f’ormidabh , that all endeavour 
to avoid his rencounter; this circuTusiance often 
obliges him to conceal himself, and lie in w'ait 
till some animal chances to pas.s. Tie lies squat 
on his belly in a thicket ; from which he springs 
with such force and velocity, that he mostly 
seizx's them at the first bound. He endures 
hunger longer than thir . ; he seldorn passes 
water without drinking, which he does by lap- 
ping like a dog. In burning deserts, where 
rivers and fountains are denied, they live in a 
perpetual fi ver, a vort of madness fatal to : vr*ry 
animal they meet with. ‘ The roaring of the 
lion,’ says T)r. Sparrman, ‘ consists in a hoarse 
inarticulate sound, which at the same time seems 
to have hollowness in it, something like that 
jtroceeding from a speaking trumpet. The sound 
is l^tween that of a German u and an o, being 
drawn to a great lengthy and appearing as if it 
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came from out of the earth ; at the same time, after 
listening with the greatest attention, 1 could not 
exactly hear from what quarter it came. The 
sound of the lion’s voice does not bear the least 
re.semblance to thunder, as M. de Huflbn, tom 
ix. p. 22, from the voyage of Bouillage le Gouz, 
affirms it does. In fact, it appeared to me to 
be neither peculiarly piercing nor tremendous; 
yet, from its slow prolonged note, joined with 
nocturnal darkness, and the terrible idea one is 
apt to form to one’s self of this animal, it made 
me shudder, even in such ])laces as 1 liad an 
opportunity of hearing it in with more sJitisfac- 
tion, and without having the least occiisioii I’i.r'f, 
fear.’ Hut when he is irritated his cry is sliortei*; 
repeated more siiddeidy, and is still more terrible 
than th(! roaring ; he beats his sides with bis 
tail, stamps with his feet, erects and agitaU’s tlir 
hair of his head and mane, moves the skin of 
his face, shows his angry teeth, ami lolls out bis 
tongue. Tlie gait of the lion is stntidy, grave, 
and slow, though always in an ol)li(|ue diivctiun. 
His movements are not e(|uid or measured, l)iit 
consist of lea[).s and Ixuinds ; which prevent him 
from stopping suddeidy, and make him often 
over-leap Ins mark. \Vhen lie leaps upon his 
prey, he makes a bound of twelve or tilteen 
feet, falls above it, seizes ii with his fore feet, tears 
the flesh witli his claw's, and then devours it with 
his teeth. If he chances to miss his leap, h<' 
will not follow his prey any farther; but, as if 
be wore ashamed, turning round towanls thr 
place where In* lay in ambush, slowly, ami step 
by st(!p, as it were, measures the exact length 
between the two points, in order to find how 
much too short of, or beyond, the mark, he had 
taken his leap. One would suppose that the 
roaring of the lion would prove serviceable to 
the other animals, by warning them to betake 
themselves to flight; but as, when he roars, he 
puts his mouth to the ground, so that the sound 
is diffused equally .all over the place, without 
its being possible to hear from what quarter it 
comt.'S, the animals are inlimidated to such a de- 
gree, us to fly about backwards and forwards in 
the flark to every side ; in eoiisequence of whkli, 
they often rim on to the very spot from whence 
the sound ])roceeds, and which they meant iimst 
to avoid. Dr. Sjiarrman, in his account of tin 
lion, detracts considerably from the character ot 
courage and generosity generally ascribed to that 
animal; ami relates several .anecdotes in proof 
of Ins opinion. ‘ A yeom.an,’ says Dr. Syiarrnian, 

‘ a man of veracity, related to me .an adventure 
he had in these words: ‘ one day walking over 
his lands with his loaded gun, he unexpected!) 
met with a lion. Being an excellent shot, If' 
thought himself pretty certain, in the po.siiiofi 
he was in, of killing it; he thenffore fired his 
piece. Unfortunately he did not recollect tliit 
the charge had been in it for some time, 
consequently was damp, so that his ])iece hunjr 
fire, and the ball, falling short, entered fiF' : 
ground close to the lion. In conscfjiiencc J’* I 
this he was seized with a panic, and took dirtctiv 
to Ins feet ; but being soon out of breath, Jio 
closely pursued by the lion, he jumped upon 
little heap of stones, and there made a stand, 
presenting the butt-end of his gun to his advcr- 
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sary, fully resolved to defend his life as well as 
he could to the utmost. My friend did not take 
iij)Oii liiin to determine whether this position and 
iiiiiMiior of his intimidated the lion or not; it 
luul, however, such an eflect upon the creature, 
that it likewise made a stand, and, what was 
still more sirij^ular, laid itself down at the dis- 
tance of a few paces from the heap of stones, 
sceminj,dy quite unconcerned. The sportsman 
in tlie mean while did not dare to stir a step 
jVoiri the spot ; besides, in his flight, he ha<l the 
misfortune to lose his powder-horn. At length, 
' iifti-r waiting a good half hour, the lion rose up, 
lliiid at lirst went very slowly, and step by step, 
AS if lie had a mind to steal olT, but as soon as it 
got to a greater distance it began to bound away 
at a great rate.* 

" An elderly Hottentot,’ says the same writer, 
^in the service of a Christian, near tlie upper 
jvut of Sunday Jliver, on the ('ambdebo si<le, 
])i rceived a lion following him at a great dis- 
laiiia* for two hours together. Thence he natn- 
i illy concluded, that the lion only wailed for 
I ho appi viacli of darkness in order to make him 
ins prey, and in tlie mean time could not expect 
any Ollier than to serve for this fierce aniinars 
sapper, inasmuch as be had no other weapon of 
liclcnce tlian a stick, and knew that he could 
not get home before it was dark. But as he was 
ivcll .lequainted with tlie nature of the lion, and 
the iiianner of its seizing upon its prey, and at 
!liC same time ha<l leisure between whiles to rn- 
iriinate on the ways and means in which it was 
ii'ost likely that his existence would be put an 
end to, lie at length hit upon a method of saving 
liis life*. Tor this purpose, instead of making 
the Lest of his way home, he looked out for a 
Ivilfikraiis (so they generally call a rocky place, 
fcu'l rind [ilain at the top, and having a perpen- 
•licular precipice on one side of it), and sitting 
'lown on the edge of one of these precipices, 
lie found, to his great joy, that the lion like- 
'viso made a halt, and kept the same distance as 
before. As soon as it grew dark, the Hottentot, 
sliding a little forwards, let himself down below 
•ho upper edge of the precipice upon some pro- 
J rating part or cleft of the rock, where he could 
just keep himself from falling. But, in order to 
‘d‘ea» the lion still more, he set his hat and cloak 
the stick, making with it, at the same tiim», a 
iii’iitle motion, just over his liead, and a little 
'^‘ly from the edge of the mountain. This crafty 
‘^‘xpodient had the dc.sired success. He did not 
^'Liy long in this situation before the lion came 
J reoping softly towards him like a cat, and, mis- 
^aking the skin cloak for the Hottentot himself, 
ook hjs, ]g^p exactness and precision, 

•1^ o fall headlong down the precipice directly 
liinr* snare which had been set up for 

fhe strength of the lion is very great. We 
informed by Dr. Sparrinan, that ‘ this animal 
as once seen at the Cape to take a heifer in 
(Ir^ though the legs of the latter 

off ground, yet seemed to carry her 

lik ^ same ease as a cat does a rat. It 
ohmT^^? ^<^aped over a broad dike with her with- 
difficult)^ A buffalo perhaps would 
cumbersome for this beast of prey, not- 
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witlistanding his strength, to seize and carry off 
with him in this manner. Two yeomen, upon 
whose veracity 1 can place some confidence, gave 
me the following account. Being a hunting near 
Boshies-man River with several llottentots, they 
perceived a lion dragging a buffalo from the 
plain to a neighbouring woody hifl. They, 
however, soon forceil it to quit its prey, in order 
to make a prize of it themselves; and found 
that this wild beast had had the sagacity to take 
out the bufliilo’s large and unwieldly entrails, 
to be able the easier to make off with the fleshy 
and more eatablie part of the carcase. The 
lion’s strength, however, is said not to be suffi- 
cient alone to get the better of so large and strong 
an animal as the buffalo ; but, to make it his prey, 
this fierce creature is oDligcd to have recourse both 
to agility and stratagem ; insomuch that, stealing 
on the buffalo, it fastens with both its paws upon 
the nostrils and month of the beast, and keeps 
squeezing them close together, till at length tne 
creature is strangled, wearied out, and dies. 
Buffaloes which had escaped from the clutches 
of lions, bore the marks of the claws of thes#,. 
animals about their mouths and noses. The lion- 
itself, however, risked its life in such attempts, 
especially if any other buffalo were at hand to 
rescue that which was attacked. A traveller 
once had an ojiportunity of seeing a female 
buffalo with her calf, defended by a river at her 
back, keep for a long time at bay five lions, 
wliich had partly surrounded her, but did not 
dare to attack her. I have been informed, from 
v(.Ty good authority, that on a plain to the oast 
of Kromme River, a lion had been gored and 
trampled to death by a herd of cattle, having, 
urged probably by hunger, ventured to attack 
them in broad day light.’ This the reader will, 
perhaps, not so much wonder at, when he is in- 
formed, that in the day time, and upon an open 
plain, twelve or sixteen dogs will easily get the 
better of a large lion. Some other important 
particulars, such as the hunting, See., of the 
lion, together with some account of the late com- 
bats of the lions and bull dogs, we shall give 
under the English name of tins animal. See 
Lion. 

F. leopardus, the leopard, differs from the 
panther and the ounce, in the beauty of his 
color, which is a lively yellow, with smaller 
spots than those of the two latter, and dispo.sed 
in groups. He is larger than the ounce, and 
less than the panther, being about four feet long, 
and the tail from two to two feet and a half. 
He inhabits Senegal and Guinea, and, when 
beasts of chase fail, descends from the internal 
parts of Africa among the numerous herds that 
cover the rich meadows of the lower Guinea. 
It tears its prey to pieces with both claws and 
teeth ; but is always thin, though perpetually 
devouring. The panther i.s its enemy, and de- 
stroys numF>ers ot them. The negresses make 
collars of their teeth, and attribute to them cer- 
tain virtues. The negroes take these animals in 
p'l-falls, covered at the top with slight hurdles, 
on which is placed some flesh as a bait. They 
make a banquet of their flesh, which is said to 
he as white as veal, and very well tasted. Leo- 
pards’ skins are often brought to Europe, and 
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reckoned very valuable. Tn Asia these animals 
are found- on the mountains of Caucasus, from 
Persia to India; and also in China, where they 
are called Poiipi. By the Bukharian traders, 
who often brin^»^ their skins to Russia, they are 
styled Bars. The leopard inhabits also Arabia, 
where it is called Neinr. Mr. Forskal says, that 
in that country, as well as in Egypt, it will do 
no harm to man unless provoked ; but will enter 
houses by night and destroy the cats. 

E. lynx Canadensis, the Canadian lynx, has 
pale yellow eyes, and erect ears tufted with long 
black hair. The body is covered with soft and 
long fur, cinereous tinged with tawny, or gray 
mixed with white, and marked with black or 
dusky spots more or less visible in diffcirent sub- 
jects, dependent on the age or season in which 
the animal is killed ; tl)o legs are strong and 
thick ; the claws large. Jt is about three times 
th(^ size of a cat ; though only about a foot high, 
and the tail is four inches long, tipt with black. 
This species inhabits the - vast forest of North 
America. It is eajled in Canada le chat eervier, 
or le 16up eervier, on account of its l)eing so 
destructive to deer: which it drops on from the 
trees, like the puma, and, fixing on the jugular 
vein, never quits its hold till the exhausted ani- 
mal falls through loss of blood. The English 
call it a wild cat. It is very destructive to the 
young pi<gs, poultry, and all kinds of game. 
The skins are in high esteem for the softness and 
warmness of the fur; and great numbers arc an- 
nually imported into Europe. 

F. caracal, the siyah-ghush, or Persian lynx, 
has a lengthened face and small head ; very long 
slender ears, terminated with a long tuft of black 
hairs; eyes small : tlui upper part of the body is 
of a very pale reddish brown ; and the belly and 
breast are whitish ; the limbs are strong and 
pretty long; and the tail is about half the length 
of the body. These animals inhabit Arabia, 
T’ersia, India, and Barbary ; where they are often 
brought up lame, and used in the chase of .smaller 
quadrupeds, and the larger sort of birds, such as 
cranes, pelicans, peacocks, &c., which they .sur- 
prise with great address. When they seize thei 
prey, they hold it fast with their mouth, and H 
for a time motionless on it. They are fierce 
when provoked ; Or. Charleton says, he saw one 
fall on a hound, which it killed and tore to 
pieces in a momei.t, notwithstanding ihe dog 
defended itself to the utin. .1.-— Th* Arabian 
writers call it anak el ard; and say, that it hunts 
like the panther, jumpi: up at cranes as they fly, 
and covers its steps when hunting. 

F. lynx chaus, the Caspian lynx, has a 
round head, a little more oblong than lhi»t of the 
common cat; shining rest’^^ss eyes, wifb a most 
brilliant golden pupil ; ears erect, oval, and lined 
with white hairs; their outside reddish, their 
summits tufted with black. The hairs are coarser 
than those of the cat or common iynx, bu^ less 
so tlian those of IIk; wolf. They are shortest on 
the head, but on the top of the back above two 
inches long. The color of the head and body is 
a yellowish-brown; the breast and belly of a 
bright brown, nearly orange. The tail reaches 
only to the flexure of the leg; is thick and 
cylindric ; of the same color with the back, tipped 
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with black, and thrice obscurely annulated 
with black near the end. In general appearance 
it has the form of the domestic cat. Its length is 
two feet and a half from the nose to the base of 
the tiiil : its tail little more than eleven inches : 
its height before is nineteen inches; behind 
twenty. It is sometimes found larger, there 
beiii^ instances of its reaching the length of three 
feet from the nose to the tail. This animal in- 
habits the reeds and woods in the marshy j)arts 
that border on the western sides of the Caspin 
Sea, ])arlieularly about die castle of Kislar 
the river Terek, -and in the Persian provinces of 
Ghisan and Masenderaii, and frequent about Ih jf 
mouth of the Kur, the ancient Cyrus. — In “ 

ners, voice, and food, it agrees with the wild eat.- 
It conceals itself in the day, and wanders over the 
flooded tracts in searcdi of prey ; feeding on rats, 
mice, and birds, but seldom elinibing trees, it 
is excessively fierce, and never frequents tlie 
haunts of mankind. It is so impatient of capti- 
vity, that one which was taken in a trap, and 
had a leg liroken, refus(‘fl for many days the 
food placed by it ; but in its fury devouri'd tlie 
fractured limb, with pieces of tlie stake it was 
fastened to, and broke all its teeth in the plireiisy 
of its rage. 

F. lynx vulgaris, the common lynx, is about 
two feet and a lialf long and fifteen inches high, 
lie has a 4 ;reat resemblanec* to the common cat; 
but his ears arc longer and tufted, and his tail is 
much shorter: his head and body are of a grayish 
color tinged with red ; his hair is streaked with 
yellow, white, and black colors. The lynx in- 
habits the vast forests of the north of Europe, 
Asia, America, and Japan, llis eyes are brilliant, 
his aspect is soft, and his air is gay and sprightly. 
Like the cat, he coviirs his urine with earth ; he 
howls sometliing like the wolf, and is lieard at a 
consi<lerable distance; he does not laiii like tlie 
dog or wolf, hut walks and leaps like a cal; h<; 
pursues his prey even to Ihi? tops of trees ; nei- 
ther wild cats nor squirrels can escape liini ; he 
lies in wait for stags, goats, hares, wea.sels, birds, 
Stc., and darts .suddenly iqion them ; he seizes 
them by the throat and sucks their blood ; tlicn 
opens tile head and eats the brain ; after thi.s, he 
frequently leaves them and goes in search of 
fre.sh prey. The color of his skin changes ac- 
cording to the season or the climate; the winter 
furs are more biuaiiiful than those of summer. 
These furs are valuable for their softne.ss and 
vvariiith : numbers are annually imported from 
North America, and the north of Europe and 
A.sia; the farther north and east they are taken, 
the whiter they are, and the more distinct the 
spots. Of these the most elegant kind is called 
irbys, whose skin sells on the spot for Ll- 
ling. The ancients, particularly Pliny, (^"1* 
celebrated the great quickness of the lynx’s sight, 
and feigned lliat its urine was converted into a 
precious stone. 

F. onca, the American tiger, the jaguar of Buflon, 
is of a bright tawny color ; the top of 
marked with long stripes* of black ; the sk f 
with rows of eyes like annular spots, 

middle, which is of the ground color of the lun^^ 

the thighs and legs are muked with fuU j 
of black, the breast and b^uy whitish : 1^'“^ 
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is half the length of the body. Tins species, ducting him. When leading out to the Acid, 
which grows to the size of a wolf, and even they put him in a cage and carry him on a cart, 
luiger, inhabits the hottest parts of South America, When tlie game is sprung, they open the door of 
tVoiiJ the isthmus of Darien to Hucnos Ayres, the cage; he instantly springs towards the animal. 
It is fierce, and destructive to man and beast, often seizes him in a few bounds, throws liim to 
Like the tiger, it plunges its head into the body the ground, and strangles biiii. Ilut if be happens 
of its prey, and sucks out the blood before it to miss his aim, he becomes mad with rage, and 
;levours it. It makes a great noise in the night, sometimes falls upon his master, who, to prevent 
like the howling of a hungry dog; and is very such accidents, generally carries along with him 
cowardly. It is easily put to llight, either by pieces of flesh, or perhaps a lamb ora kid, which 
tilt* shepherds^ dogs, or by a lighted torch, being he throws to liim in order to appease his fiiry. 
very feyrful of hre. It lies in ambush near the The ancients were well acqiiaiiilod with these 

sides of rivers. animals. Scaurus exhibited at one time 1.50 

V. pardalis, the Mexican panther, or ocelot of panthers; Vompey the Great 410; Augustus, 
Ilufibn, has its head, back, upper part of the 420. Probably they iliinned the coasts of Mau- 
ninip, and tail, of a bright tawny ; a black stripe ritania of these animals, but they still swarm in 
eneiuling along the top of the hack, from head the southern parts of ( Juiii(\a. Oppian describes 
u^ tail; and, from llie nostrils to the corners of two species of panthers,, a large ami a small one; 
tiKM-ycs, there also runs a stripe of black; the the first of which has a shorter tail than the 
sulf s are whitish, marked lengthways with long smaller, and may po.ssil)ly be this kind. An ani- 
sliipcs of black, hoUuw and tawny iii the middle, mal of this species is found in Bukharia, called 
ill uhich are .sprinkled .some saiiall black spots; there i la hr; it is seven fi'et lojfig, very destruc- 
ilie legs are whitish, varied with .small black live to horses, and even camels ; the skin is fine, 
qv)ts; and the tail us also varied with small spots and valued in Kussia at £\ sU^rling. In China 
its base, and larger near the end, which is there is a most remarkable kind, called there 
hlar:k. It is above four limes the size of a large louchu, whose skins sell at £G sterling a-piece. 
'.it, and strongly made. It inhabits Mexico, These skins equal those of the old continent in 
< ulifornia, the neighbourhood of Cartliagenu, and beauty and size. Though Buflfon denies the 
llrasil. U lives in the mountains ; and is very panther to be an inhabitant of America, yet 
ions, hut fearful of mankind; preying on Pennant is of opinion that the same, or a variety 
>-'uiig calves, and difTercnt sorts of game. It at least, inhabits that country, 
liiiis amidst the leaves of trees; and sorqetimes F. serval, the serval, has the upper part of the 
"ili «:\tend itself along the boughs as if dead', body of a dusky color, interspersed with round 
'ill the monkeys, tempted by their natural black spots; the belly and the orbits of the eyes 
' iiriosity, approaching to examine it, become its are white, lliis animal, which is very fierce 
[‘'ey. and untameablc, inhabits the woods in the 

k’. pardus, the panther, is about the size of a mountainous parts of India and Thibet; where 
I'ge (log, and has a great resemblance to a do- it lives in trees and breeds in them, it scarcely 
Dicstic cat. The tongue is rough, and reinarka- ever descends on the ground ; but leaps with 
1^'y red ; the teeth are strong and sharp ; the great agility from tree to tree. It is called by 
^kjii is excewlingly beautiful, being of a yellow the natives of Malabar the inarapute, by the 
j'l hrighl tawny color, variegated with roundish l\)rtuguese the serval. 

I’ ick .spots, and the hair is short. Each .spot is F. tigrina, the margay of Rufibn, is about the 
tyinposed of four or five small spots, with a size of a common cat. The upper part of the 
^■nule spot in the centre. He has a cruel and head, the neck, back, sides, shoulders, and 
1 a rocious aspect; his motions are bri.sk and lively; thighs, are of a bright tawny color; the face is 
j ^ ^ t ry resembles the growl of an enraged dog, striped downwards with black : the shoulders 
is more strong and rough. The panther in- and body are marked with stripes and oblong 
'r from Barbary to the remotest parts large black spots : the legs with small spots : the 

J’ (miiiea. This species is next in size to the thighs are whitish spotted with black; the Uilis 
next to it in cruelty, and its gentral en- veiy long, marked with black, tawny and gray, 
j'lijy to the animal creation; it is to Africa wKat It inhabits South America, where it lives on the 
. It loinier is to Asia, with this alleviation, that feathered ^gamc and on poultry. It is uutame- 

lnt H^sh of brutes to that of mankind; able^ Tl makes a noise like the common cat; 

pressed with hunger, attacks every liv- lives much in trees; it is very aclive and goc.s 

'''without distinction. Its manner by bounds or leaps. It brings forth in all .sea 

^*1 jng iti} pr#>y jg same with that of the tiger, sons of the year, in hollow trees, and has two a» 
or s'wprise, either lurking in thickets a time, 

it ' belly till it comes within reach ; F. tagris, the tiger, according to some authors 

and^ ^ip trees in pursuit of monkeys is larger, and accortling to others somewhat 

so that none are secure from less, than the lion. M. de la Landemagon as- 
?.s tl ^ r so perfectly ungovernable sure.s us, that he has seen a tiger in the East 

to u * notwithstanding all aUempts Indies fifteen feet long, including undoubtedly 

rathe*' obedient and tractable, he may the length of the Lail, which, stq^posing it to be 

I'wer subdued than tamed ; for he four feet, makes the body of the tiger about 

itiLdv loses his natural ferocity. Accord- eleveu feet in length. The skeleton preserved in 

view to the hunting of the ci-devant royal cabinet at Paris, indicates 
n^^er animals, great care is ne- that the animal was about seven feet long from 
y m training him, ar.d still greater in con- the jwint of the muzzle to the origin of the tail; 
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but then it must be considered, tluit he wus 
cauglit young, and lived all his days in coniine- 
ineiit. The head "of the tiger is large and 
roundish ; and the tars are short, and at a great 
distance from each otlier. The form of the 
body has a great resemhlaiice to that of the 
panther. The skin is of a darkish yellow color 
striped with long black streaks; the hair is 
short, excepting on the sides of the head, where 
it is about four inches long. The point of the 
tail is black, and the rest of it is interspersed 
wiiii black rings. llis logs and clasvs resemble 
those of the lion, only llie legs are much shorter 
in proportion to the size of the aiiiinul. The 
tiger is more ferocious and savage than the lion. 
Althouiji gorged with carnage*, his thirst for 
blood is not appeased ; he seizes and tears in 
pieces a new prey with erpial fury and rapacity, 
thi! very monient after devouring a former one; 
he lays waste the country he itiliahils; he nei- 
ther dreads tin* aspect nor the weapons of men; 
slaughters whole troops of domestic animals; 
and attacks young elephants, rhinoceroses, ike., 
and sometimes even braves tin? lion himself. 
The tiger seems to liavc no otln r itjstinct, hut a 
constant thirst after blood, a hlifid I'my which 
knows no boundsor distiiictiijn, and whic h often 
sliinulatcs him to devour his own young, and to 
tear the mother in pieces for endeavouring to tle- 
fend them. He lies in wait on the banks of 
rivers, &c., where the heat of tin* climate obliges 
other animals to repair for drink. Here he 
seizes his prey, or rather multiplies his mas- 
sacres; for he no sooner kills one animal, than 
he fli(*s with equal fury upon tin' next, plunges 
liis head into their bodies and drinks tlieir 
blood. However, when he kills a large animal, as 
a horse or buffalo, he soin(.*tim(!S doc s not tear out 
the entrails on the sjiot, Imt, to prevcMitany inter- 
ruption, drags off the whole carcase to the wcx)d, 
with incredible swiftness. Tfiis is a siifHcient 
specimen of the strc^ngtli of this rapacious ani- 
mal. Neither indulgence nor restniint can 
tame the tiger. He is equally irritated with good 
as with bad treatment: he tears the liand wliich 
nourishes him with equal fury as that wliich ad- 
ministers blows: he roars and is luragee .♦ the 
.sight of every living creature. There is .i |ort 
of cnielty in his devastations, unknown to the 
lion; as well as a cowardliness in his sudden 
retreat on ar:y disappointjU' tit. ‘ J was in- 
formed,’ says Pennant, ‘ by very go<><l authority, 
that, in the beginning of tins ccuT.ry, some gen- 
tlemen and ladies, being on a party of pleasure, 
under a shade of trees, on the bank of a river 
in Bengal, observf'd a tiger prejianng for i,ts 
fatal spring; one? of the ladie.s, with amazing 
pre.sence of mind, laid hold of an umbrella, and 
furled it full in the ;> imal’s face, whif li instantly 
retired, and gave the cc^inpany an op])orluiiity of 
removing from so terrible a neiiThhour. Another 
party had not the same got>d fortune: a tiger 
darted among them while they weie at dinner, 
seized on one gentlemen, carried him off, and he 
never was more heard of' There is in some 
parts of India a popular notion, that the rhino- 
ceros and the tiger are in friendship, becrause 
they are often found near each other. But Mr. 
Pennant says, the fact is, that the rhinoceros, 


like the hog, loves to wallow n the mire; and, 
on that account, frequents tlie banks of rivers; 
the tiger, to quench his raging thirst, is met with 
in places contiguous to them. Pliny has been 
often censured by the moderns, for calling the 
tiger animal tremendjc velocitatis; they allow it 
great agility in its bounds, hut deny its swiftness 
in pursuit. Two travellers of authority, how- 
ever, both eye-witnesses, confirm what Pliny 
s;iys: the one indeed only mentions in generiil 
its vast deelness: the other saw a trial between 
one and a swift horse, whose rider escaped 
merely by getting amidst a eircle of armed men. 
The chase of this animal was a favorite diver- 
sion with the great C’ain-hi, the Chinese mo- 
narch, in whose company Mr. Hell, and father 
(lerbillon, saw these proofs of tlie tiger’s sjjeed. 
Tht‘ tiger, according to IMr. Pennant, is peculiar 
to Asia ; and is found as far north as China .and 
Chinest? Tartary, and al)ont lake Aral and the 
Altaic mountains. Jl inhaljits Mount Ararat and 
Hyrcania, famous of old for wild beasts; but the 
gi'i'atest numbers, tb(* largest, and tbo most cruel, 
are met with in India and its islands. In Su- 
matni the natives are so infatuated that they 
sehlom kill (hem, having a notion that (hey are 
animated by tliC souls of (heir ancestors. ’I'he 
tiger has ahvays been more rare than tin? lion; 
though tin* femuh* brings forth an equal numhi i 
of young, viz. four or live at a litter. The feiiiaU 
is furious at all times; but, when her young iin* 
attempted to be taken from her, her rage is iv- 
doubleil : she braves every danger: she pursins 
the ravishers, who are obliged, when haul 
pn*ssed, to ihoo one of the young in order to 
tard hitr nnr t)ri; she slops, takes it up, and 
carries it into some seert*t part of the fo^■^1; 
but she instantly rt lurns and pursues the huntrrs 
into their villag(?s or l>(»ats. The tiger mou!) 
the skin of his face, grinds his teeth, and roars, 
like the lion; but the sound of his voice is dil- 
ferent. 

P. iincia, the ounce, is less than the panllier; 
the tail is longer; the hair is likewise longer, and 
of a whitish-gniy color, rnarketl with irregular 
black s|)Ots. The ounce is easily lamed ; and 
employed in hunting in several parts ol Asia, 
where dogs are very .scarce. He. has not the dtv 
licale scent of a dog; does not trace other ani- 
mals by the smell; neither can he run them 
down ill a fair chase; but lies in wait for ilua 
approach, and then darts xipon them unawarps* 
He leaps so nimbly, that he easily clears a dit^h 
or a wall several feet high ; he often climbs trees 
waits till .some animal passes, and instantly l^'Uj’S 
upon them. This method of catching their pre.>» 
is practised by the panther and leopard, as yt 
a.s by the ounce. The ounce inhabits 
Persia, Hyrcania, and China; from which 
place the skins are brought into Russia, 
sold for 20*. a-picce. It is an animal of a 
gentle and mild nature than most of the i>^ 
ceding. It is like the F. leopardus, used | 
chace of antelopes, and even hares; but, ms •• 
of being conv^-yed in awaggon, is carried on 
crupper on horseback. It is under as m 
command as a setting-dog ; returns at the . 
call, and jumps up behind its master, 
animal is supposed to be the oXiyot' p i 
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or less pantlier of Oppian, and the panlliera of 
IMiriy. 

F'KLL, od;. Sax. pelle; Old Tr. 

Fellness, 71 . 5. >Tcut. and ikl? /W. Cruel; 
V ELLY, adj, 3 barbarous ; sava.'e; atro- 
cious. 

Sooue mccte they both ; hoilx fell and furious. 

That daunted with tlieTr forces hideous 
Their steeds doc stagger, and ainay;ed stand. 

Spemcr*» Faerie Queene. 
When his brother saw the red blood trail 
Adown so fast, and all hU armour steep. 

For very fellneu loud he *gan to weep. Id. 

Fair ye bo sure, but cruel and unkind ; 

As is a tyger, that with greediness 
II lints after blood, when he by ehriiice dotli find 
A feeble beast doth him oppress. Spenser. 

Si) frll flit foes. 

Whoso passions and whoso plots have broke their 
sleep. 

To take the one the other, by some chance, 

•Some trick not worth an egg, shall grow dear friends, 

S'laks-poare. 

Il seemed fury, di’^cord, madness /<///, 

Flew from his lap when he unfolds the same. 

Fairfax. 

I know thee, love ! wild as the ragins; main. 

More /t:// than tygers on the Lybian plain. Pape, 
Scori.ing all the taming arts of inau, 
riie keen hyetiTi, feliest of the /'<•//. Thomson. 

T’ indulge fell Rapine’s desolating lust. 

To drench t!ie halmy lawn in strcatiiing gore, 

Ii; spurn t])(» hero's cold and silent dust— 

.'Ire these thy joys? Nor throbs lliy heart for more? 

Beattie. 


1 .x. } Sux. pele ; Tout, /til; 

JNCJF.U, 5 Bob^. vff, of Goth, tr/r/, to 


Fill r., n. X. 

FlM.MONCJl 

<‘Over; ur, ;is some writers think, from Lnt pt Uis; 
Cr. ^tXXo^. 'Fh(. skin; the hiilo of ii boast : a 
fellinoi.^cr is one that dresses or prt.'pares hides. 
Wipe thine eye ; 

Tlic goujers shall devour them, flesh and fell, 
hro they shall make us weep. Shakspearc. 

The lime has been my senses would have cooled 
To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir. Id. 

I' fi t,, 11. a. 1 Sax. Fyllan ; Teut. 

^ ^id LEU, 77. i. yOoih. fifla. To knock down; 
orintr to tlic j^round ; down, or alone:, added 
redundant. 

Since thou art laid down, no feller is come up 
***• ha. xiv. 8 . 

u horn so dismayd when that his foe hehefd. 


cast to suffer him no more respire. 


He 

bis sturdy sternc aboift to weld, 
lid him so strongly stroke, that to the' ground him 
Sjtenser^s Faerie Queene. 
then would ho seem a farmer that would sell 
^irn woods, which he did lately fell. Hubherd. 
* am, stand, or I'll fell thee down. Shaksfteare. 
p and down he traverses his ground ; 
w wards n felling blow, now strikes again, 
j . Ban. 

ttnioir «inaU end of his irusket in his liaiid, he 

nn on the head with the stock, and felled him. 
wr, Raleigh. 

Thsf **^^*^^* great Arthur lies in ruder oko ; 

^ never felt none but the fellcFs stroke. 

Bp. Hairs Satires. 

UQsi>»i..4 best I flew . 

Their r.1, * ^ trivial weapon felled 

oicest youth ; they only lived who fled. 

Milton, 


Proud Arcite and fiorcc Palamon, 

In mortal battle, doubling blow on blow; 

Lik«) lightning flamed their falchions to and fro. 

And shot a dreadful gleam ; so strong they struck. 
There seemed less force required to fell an oak. 

Drgden, 

I felled along a man of bearded face. 

His limbs all covered with a shining case. Id. 

The poplars are felled^ farewell to the shade. 

And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade . 

The winds play no longer and sing in the leaves. 

Nor Ouse in his bosom their imago receives. Cowper, 

Fell. See Fai.l. 

Fei.l (Dr. John), a learnecl English divine, 
born at Gjii^worth in Berkshire, in 1(325, and 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, of which his 
father was dean. In IGIB he was ejected by 
the parliamentary visitors, beint; then in orders; 
and from that time to the llestoralioii, lived at 
Oxford a retired and studious life. He was 
installed canon of Christ (’hurcrj, in July 16G0; 
and dean in IGGl ; in which places he did ^reat 
services to the college, and reformed several 
ahus(‘s. He was consecrated bishop of Oxford 
in 1G7.5; and had leave to hold his deanery in 
coinm(?ndam, that he mi<^ht continue his services 
to the colle^^e and university. He published 
several works, and died in 1686. 

Fet.l (John), an Ens^lish dissenting mini.ster, 
and controversial writer, born at Cockermoutli 
in Cumberland in 1782. lie was bred a laylor, 
and followed this occupation fpr some time in 
London, but soon after, he was enabled by a 
friend to pursue his studies at an academy, after 
which he became pastor of a congregation at 
Becolcs, near Yarmouth, whence he removed to 
Thaxted in E.ssex, where he also kept a boarding* 
school. After several years residence at Thaxted, 
he accepted an invitation to be resilient tutor in 
the dissenting academy at llomerton. But he 
had not been long there, before a misunderstand- 
ing took place between liim and th(i managers of 
that institution, wliich ended in his dismissal. 
Some respectable friends then subscribed a yearly 
sti[)end of f 100, for which he wiis to deliver a 
course of lectures on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Four of these were preached by him 
in 1797, but he died on the Gth of September in 
that year. The late Dr. H. Hunter completed 
and publislied the lecture.s. Mr. Fell was a man 
of considerable erudition ; he was the author of 
an answer to Mr. Farmer’s Essay on the De- 
moniacs, and also to that on the Idolatry of 
Greece and Home by the same gentleman : this 
bust, which wjis published in 1785, is an acute 
and learned treatise. Besides these, he vvrote an 
Essay on the lx)ve of One’s Country ; Genuine 
Protestantism; A letter to Mr. Burke on the 
Penal Laws; An Es.say towards an English 
Grammar, &c. 

TELLER (Francis Xavier), known for some 
time as Flexierde Ueval, a name which he as- 
sumed on the suppression of the society of 
Jesuits, to which he oelonged ; was a native of 
Brussels, born in 1735, and enjoyed a reputation 
for learning. But his principal work, an Histo- 
rical Dictionary, printed at Liege in eight octavo 
volumes, has been attacked on the score of 
piracy by the proprietors of the Nouveau Dic- 
tionnairc Historique. His other writings are: 

K 2 
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A Reply to Bufibu’s Kpochs of Nature; He- 
iiiarks on the Newtonian Philosophy; a (Jeogra- 
phical Dictionary; and a literary and historical 
journal entitled Clef dos Cabinets, published at 
l^uxemburgh from 1774 to 1794. He died at 
Uatisbon in 1802. 

Feller (Joachim), a German poet, was a na- 
tive of Zwickhau, and born in 1638: he was 
cliosen professor of poetry at Leipsic in 1661. 
At an early age he wrote a poem on the passions. 
His principal compositions, which he wrote in 
J.atin, are Flores Fhilosophici; Nota- in fiOtichicii 
(.‘clogam, ^c. ; Cygni quasimodo geniti .sanctac 
virorum celebrium Cygne;e (Zwickhau) vetenim ; 
and some annotations on the works of Horace. 
In 1676 he became librarian to the university of 
l.oipsic. Having contracted a habit of walking 
in his sleep, he fell at length from a window 
during one of his fits of somnambulism, ami 
died in 1691, from the effects of the fall. 

Feller ^ (Joachim Frederick), son of the 
above, was born in 1673 at Leipsic, where he 
graduated in philosophy. The <luke of Weimar 
appointed him his secretary in 1706, a situation 
he filled during twenty years; travelling a con- 
siderabh.* part of the time, under his patron’s 
auspices. He published IMonumenta varia in- 
edita, in twelve 4to numbers, printed in 1714 
at Jena; a Genealogy of the House of Bruns- 
wick Lunenburgh, 8vo. ; Otium Hanoveriaimm; 
and Miscellanea Leibnitiaiia; and died in 1726. 

FKLLIF'LUGUS, adj. Lat. f\i and Jluo, 
Flowing with gall. 

FE'ldJ.lK, n.f. Dan. and feJge. The 
circumference of a wheel ; the outward part. 
It is oft(‘n written fally or felly. 

Axle-trees, naves, felloes, and spokes, were all mol- 
ten. KinyH, 

Out, out, thou strumpet Fortune ! all you gods. 

In general synod, take away her power ; 
break all the spokes and fellies from her wliccl. 

And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven. 

Shakspeare, 


FELLOW, 
Fellow-citizen, n. s. 
Fe r, LOW-COM MON F K, 

F E LLOW-CO U N S E L LCJll, 
F EL LOW-C RE AT U R E, 

Feli.ow-feeli.no, 

Fellow-heir, 

FELI.OW-Iii J FFR, 

Fellow-ladorer, 

Fellow- LIKE, adj. 

Fellowly, 

Fellow-maiden, n. «. 

Fellow-memrer, 

Fellow-minister, 

Fellow-peer, 

F ELLOW-PRISON EH, 
Fll LOW-SCHOLAR, 
FlLlAJW-SEIlVANT, 

Fellowship, 

Fei .LOW-SOLDIER, 

F ELLOW-STU DENT, 

Fellow-suhject, 

Fellow-sufferer, 

F ellow-tra veller, 

Fellow-worker, 

Fellow-writer. 


Sax. pc la Goth. 

felagy a <*nmpa- 
Tiion ; conurnmity; 
Swed. ,• .M-ot. 
fallow , ‘ fjcusi, to 
follow^, Minshcu, 
from S «.x. p.;, faith, 
and la^, bound. — 
.fun ins, A compa- 
nion ; associate ; 
equal; o: oof :i lite- 
rary community, oi 
^privileged fnter 
nity of >« Jiolars ; one 
of the same kind ; 
one oi a jiair: a fa- 
miliar compella- 
tioii, and appella- 
tion, sonp times ex- 
pressing more fa- 
miliarity, at other 
times contempt, 
pity, and even ab- 
horrence ; to fellow 
is to suit, or pair 
with ; fcdlowship is 


companionship; consent; association; the pri- 
vileged state of a fellow at college; a mle of arith- 
metic; a disposedness to good living or jollity, 
having ‘ good* generally prefixed. The com- 
pounds explain themselves. 

What if ony of the branchis bon broken whanne 
thou wore a wielde olyuo tree art grafTid among hom, 
art mna.l felowe of the route and of tlic fatnesso of the 
olvue tree ? Wiclif. Itomaynes xi. 

Now, therefore, ye are no more strangers aiul 
foreigners, hut fellow-t'itizcTts, with the saints. 

Kphes. xi. 19. 

The Gentiles should he fellow-heirs. Id. iii. 6. 

Epaphroditiis, my brother and companion in U. 
hour, and fellow -soldier. Phil. ii. ‘2/i. 

Those only arc my fellow-workers to the kingdom of 
God. Col.jv, 11. 

There salute ihcc Epaphras, my fellow-prlxoner ii\ 
Christ, iStc. Philem. 23. 

We ought to receive such, that we might be feUnw- 
helpers to the truth. 3 John, 8. 

In youth 1 had twelve fell'nvx like unto myself, 
but not one of them raine to a good end. Asehutn. 

One seed for another to make an exchange ^ 

With fellowly neighbourhood seemclh not strange. 

Tusser. 

Those laws do hind men absolutely, even as tiny 
arc men, although they have never any settled 
fellowship, never any solemn agreeiiicut among iliem- 
selves. Hooker. 

Most of the other Christian princes were drawn 
into the fellowship of that war. Kmlles. 

To be your fellow, 

You may deny me : but Fll be your servant. 
Whether you w’ill or no, Shakspeatf . Tempist. 

I have great comfort from this /<7/oa»: metliinks lie 
hath no drowning matk about him ; his eomplexion is 
perfect gallows. /d. 

Imagination, 

With what’s unreal, thou co-active art. 

And fellowest nothing. Shakspeare. 

This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it. 

- -The same indeed ; a very vahnnl fellow. Id. 

(’assio liath here been set on in the dark 

By Koderigo, and fellows lliat arc ’scapod. H. 

To quench mine honour ; they add shame to make 
Wait else at door; a fellow -amnscilor 
Among boys, grooms, and lackeys. 

Id, Henry Vflh 

She, questionless, with her sweet harmony. 

Is with her felUrw-vuiidens now witliin. 

Id. Pericles, 


You shall not need, iny fellow-peer of Tyre, 

Further to quc.stion of your king’s departure, 

Ilis scaled eoinmission’s left with me. 

My feUow-miniiters 

Arc alike invulnerable. Id, Tempest. 

You 

Have sworn for three years’ time to live with me 

My fellow-scholar. Id. Labour U>st. 

Wo would not die in that man's company, 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. 

Shakspeare, 

Come, fellow-soldier, make thou proclamation. Id. 

I pr'y thee, do not mock me, fellow-studerU, 

Id, Hamlet, 

An officer was in danger to have lost his 
his wife made his peace ; whereupon a pleasant > 
said, that he had been crushed, but that he 
self upon his horns. 

There s^iould be a mission of three of the feu ^ 
brethren of Solomon’s house, to give us ?i,ey 

the affairs and state of those countries to wnic 
were designed. 
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In a great town friends are scattered, so that there 
:• not that fellowship which is in lets neighbourhoods. 

Id, Essays. 

Chieftain of the rest 

1 chose him here : the earth shall him allow ; 

His fellows late, shall bo his subjects now. 

Fairfax, 

All which good parts ho graceth with a fellow • 

li]u\ kind, and respectful carriage. (Jarew. 

Eighty pounds per annum for a fellow-commoner [at 
Cambridge] was looked on as a sufficient maintenance. 

Prideaux. 

Hoinor in his Odyssey, speaking of Ulysses, and 
Elpenor his fellow-traveller , &c. Sir T, Herltert. 

Whence are our depopulations and inclosurcs, but 
for that men cannot abide exiher fellows or neighbours ? 

Bp. HaWs Contemplations. 

He had by his excessive good fellowship , which was 
grateful to all the company, mado himself popular 
with all the officers of the army. Clarendon. 

Nearer ar(|uaiuted, now 1 feci by proof 

That fellowship in pain divides nut smart. 

Nor lightens aught each man's peculiar load. 

Paradise liegained. 

Let partial spirits still aloud complain. 

Think themselves injured that they cannot reign. 

And own no liberty, but where they may 

Wlihout contruul upon their fellows prey. Waller, 

Those great fellows scornfully receiving them, as 
foolish birds fallen into their net, it pleased the eter- 
nal Justice to make them suifer death by their hands. 

Sidney. 

So you arc to be hereafter fellows, and no longer 
servants. Id, 

Have we not plighted each our holy oath, 

Thai one should be the common good of both ; 

Due soul should both inspire, and neither prove 
h'li fcllow*s hindrance iu pursuit of love? Drgden, 
As next of kin, Achilles' arms I claim •, 

This f llow w'ould ingraft a foreign name 

tmr stock. Id, 

My fellvh.'-labourers have commissioned me to per- 
form in their behalf this office of dedication. 


Id. Juvenal, Dedication. 

0 love! thou sternly dost thy power maintain. 

And will not hear a rival in thy reign j 

l^ranu and thou d\\ felUtwship disdain. Drgden, 

How happy was it for those poor creatures, that 
your grace was made their fellow-sufferer? And how 
glorious for you, that you chose to want rather than 
I’ol relieve ? Id. 

1 he fellow had taken more fish than he could spend 

while they were sweet. L* Estrange. 

A shepherd had one favourite dog : he fed him 
J'ltli his own hands, and took more care of him than of 
fellows. Id. 

H is a high degree of inhumanity not to have a 
f Iw' feeling of the misfortune of my brother. Id. 

He cannot appropriate, he cannot inclose, without 
Consent of all his fellow coxnmoners, all mankind. 

Zoehe. 

designed man for a sociable creature, 
him with an inclination, and under the necessity 
^ fellowship with those of his own kind. Id. 
ab ^ pt'culiar elegance in our laugunge 

* others, which is conspicuous in the term 

extr ^”'*1 added to any of our adjectives, 

whip^^ • varies, or quite alters the sense of that with 
the ‘•joined. Thus, though • a modest man' is 
is ^fortunate of all men, yet • modest fellow 

teadv Happy, A * modest fellow* is a 

humility, and as great 
‘hem iu* ''^**^* patrona at all houra, and mecte 
and has so moderate an opinion of 
that he makes his court at large. Tatler. 


Since they cannot raise themselves to the reputation 
of their fellow-writers, they must sink it to their own 
pitch, if they would keep themselves upon a level 
with them. Addison. 

When virtue is lodged in a body, that seems to have 
been prepared for the reception of vice ; the soul and 
the body do not seem to be fellows. Id. Spectator. 

We in some measure share the necessities of the 
poor at the same time that we relieve them, and make 
ourselves not only their patrons but fellow-sufferers. 

Id. 

Their fathers and yours were fellow -servants to the 
tame heavenly master while they lived ; nor is that 
relation dissolved by their death, but ought still to 
operate among their surviving children. Atterbury. 

Even your milkwoman and your nurserymaid have 
a fellow-feeling. Arbuthnot. 

You’ll find, if once the monarch acts the monk. 

Or, coblcr-likc, the parson will be drunk. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 

The rest is all but leather and prunella. Pope. 

The bleeding condition of their felloto -subjects was 
a feather in the balance with their private ends. 

Swift. 

If you have no fellow-student at hand, tell it over 
with your acquaintance. Watts*s Logick. 

W c signify our being united to each other as fellow- 
tiumbers. Whole Duty of Man. 

Self-knowledge, moreover, implies a due attention 
to the several relations in which w'c stand to o\xx fel- 
low-creatures ; and the obligations that result from 
thence. Mason. 

When blockheads rattle the dice-box, when fellows 
of vulgar and base minds sit up whole nights contem- 
plating the turn of a card, their stupid occupation is 
in character. Cwnherland. 

A youn^felhw who seems to have no will of his 
own, and does every thing that is asked of him, is 
called a very good-natured, but at tlie same time is 
thought a very silly, young /t/ltne. Chesterfield. 

Their poet, a sad trimmer, but no less 

In company a very pleasant 
Had been the favourite of full many a mess 

Of men, and made them speeches when half mellow. 

Byron. 

FETO-DF.-sr. See Si;ic inr.: 

FEJA)N, n. s. & udj. \ Sax. pel ; Oolh. tuul 
Fei.i/nious, adj. f Swell. /J7, a taiiU; Fr. 

FK.i.o'NiorsLY, adv. \ felon ; I.ow. 1-it. fi /o ; 

Fr.i oN'ou<i, tidj. r*Minshovi says, from 

Felon'y, 71. s. crime, aiul one. 

Fti.o-OF.-sr, n. &. ' One who lias com- 

mitted a serious crime; a capital offender; a 
whitlow: as an adjective, fierce; cruel; inhu- 
man ; wicked ; which is also tlie ineaninjjr of 
felonious and the obsolete felonons : felony is 
legally defined in our article. 

Ah me ! what thing on earth, that all things breeds. 
Might be the cause of so impatient plight ! 

What fury, or what fiend with ftdon deeds. 

Hath stirred up st> mischievous despight ! Spenser. 

I am like for desperate dole to die. 

Through /c7ontn« force of mine enemy. Id. 

1 apprehend ihcc for a felon here. 

Shahspearr . 

I will make it felony to drink small beer. 

Id. Henry VI. 

This man conceived the duke's death ; but whal 
w'aa the motive of that felonious conception is in the 
clouds. Wotton. 

O thievish night ! 

Why should'st thou, but for some felonious end. 
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In tliy dark lantborn thus close up the stars 
That nature hun^ in heaven, and tilled the lamps 
With everlasting oil, to give due light 
To the misled and lonely traveUci> ? MiUon. 

The wily fox, 

Chased even amid’ the folds ; and made to bleed. 
Like felotis, where they did the murderous deed. 

Dryden^ 

In thy feloniom heart though venom lies. 

It docs but touch thy Irish pen, and dies. Id. 
The malign paronychia is that which is commonly 
called VLj'tloH. Wiseman*^ Surgery, 

Then with deep-opening mouth. 

That makea the welkin tremble, he proclaims 
The’ audacious ye/oi». Samervile. 

Then bids prepare the* hospitable treat, 

V aiii shews of love to veil his felon hate 

Pope, 

Hut, though the fehm on his back could dare 
The dreadful leap, more rational, his steed 
Declined the death, and wheeling swiftly round. 

Or e’er his hoof had pressed the rrumhling verge, 
Bafllcd his rider, saved against his will. Cinvper. 

Next view in state, proud prancing on his roan. 
The golden-crested haughty Marniion, 

Now forging scrolls, now foremost in the fight. 

Not quite a felon, yet but half a knight. 

The gibbet or tlio field prcj>arcd to grace, 

A mighty mixture of the great and base. Jiyran, 

Felony, says Rlack-stone, in the frfrntTal 
acceptation of the law, (.ornpri.sfs every species 
of crime which occasions, at coniinon law, the 
forfeiture of lands or goods. Tliis ntost fre- 
quently haf»pens in th<isc crirnos for vvhit?h a 
capital punishment either is or was to be inflict- 
ed : for those felonies that are calh'rl cleixyable, 
or to which the benefit of clergy extends, were 
anciently punished with deutli in all lay, or un- 
learned, offenders ; thougli now, by the statute 
law, that punishment is for llie first orfence uni- 
versally remitted. Trc?ason itself, says Sir Fal- 
ward Coke, was anciently comprised umler the 
name of felony ; and, in confirmation of this, we 
may ob.serve that the statute of treasons, 2,'> Kd. 
111. c. 2, speaking of some dubious crimes, <Ii- 
rects a reference to parliament • that it may be 
there adjudged ‘whether they be treason or other 
felony.' All trea.sons, therefore, .strictly sneak- 
ing, are felonies; though all felonies an; »!ot 
treason. And all offences nr>w capital are in 
some degree or other felony : Imt this is likewise 
the case with .some other offences wliirb are not 
punished with death ; a.s suicide, where the parly 
is already dead; liomici*!^- by ch:iru;e-medley, <»r 
in self-defence ; and petit larceny, or pilfering; 
all of which arc, strictly speaking, f- lonit s, as 
they subject the conimitters of them to forffituics. 
So that, upon the whole, the only adequate di;* 
firiition of felony scem.s to be, an oiTeiice which 
occasions a total forfeiture of lands m goods, or 
both, at the common law; and to which capital 
or niher punishment may be suj)craddcd, ac- 
cording to the degree of guilt, xo explain this 
further: The word felony, or felonia, ts of un- 
doubted feudal original, being frecpiently to 
mei with in the books of feuds, &c. ; hut the 
derivation of it has much puzzled the juridical 
lexicogHiphers, PraloBus, Calvinus, and tlie rest : 
some deriving it from tlie Clreck ^qXoc, an im- 
poster or deceiver; others from the I/alin fallo, 
leieili, to countenance wliich they would have it 


called felonia. Sir Edward Coke has given us 
a still stranger etymology ; that it is criiiieu 
animo felleo perp<*tratum, ‘ with a bitter or gall- 
ish inclination.* But all of them agree in the de- 
scription, that it is such a crime as works a for- 
feiture of all the offender's lands or goods. And 
this* gives a great probability to Sir Henry Spel- 
man’s Teutonic or German derivation of it : in 
which language indeed, as the word is clearly 
of feudal original, we ought rather to look for 
its signification, than among the Greeks and 
Romans. Fe-lon then, according to him, is 
derived from two northern words; fee, which 
signifies the fief, feud, or beneficiary estate; and 
Ion, which signifies price or value. Felony is 
therefore the same as prc-tiiini feudi, the consi- 
deration for which a man gives up his fief; us 
we say in common speech, such an act i.s as rmicli 
a.s your life, or estate, is worth. In this sense it 
will clearly signify the feodal forfeiture, or act hy 
which an estate is forfeited, or escheats, to the 
lord. 

To c:orifirm this, we may observe, that it is in 
this sense, of forfeiture to the lord, that the feo- 
dal writers ronstantly use it. For all those acts, 
wlu'ther of a criminal nature or not, which at 
this ilay are generally forfeituri's of copy-hold 
estates, are styled felonia in the feodal law : 
‘scilicid, per quas feudurn amittitur.’ As ‘si 
domino deservire nolmu it ; si per annum et diem 
cessaverit in petenda investitura : si doiniunm 
ejiiravit, i. e. neguvit .sc a domino feiidmn iia- 
bere; si a domino in jus (aim voeante, U r ciia- 
tusnon comparuerit;' all these, with many otlaa-'?, 
are still causi's of forfeiture iii our eopy-hoM 
(.•states, and were denominated felonies hy tlic 
feodal constitutions. So likewise injuries of i 
more sub.stantial or criminal nature were d» mi- 
minated felonies, tlial is forfeitures : as assaulting' 
or beating the lord; vitiating hi.s wife o^* dandle 
ter ; * si dominiiim cucurbilaverit, i. e. cum nxnr* 
cqus conciibuerit:’ all these are esteemed felorii^, 
and the latter is expressly so denominated, si fi ■ 
cerit foloniam, dominium forte cncurhitando 
And as these contempts, or smaller oflVnCHS, 
were felonies, or acts of forfeiture, of eoni^c 
grcaier crimes, as murder and robbery, fell un(i* r 
the same denomination. Gn the other hand, the 
lord might be guilty of felony, or forfeit I'i** 
.seignory to the vassal, liy the same act a.s tb^ 
vassal would hav(! forfeited his feud to th(? 

‘Si doininus comniisit fidonian, per qiiain vasal 
lus amitt(;r(;t feudiiin si cam commiserit in (iemi- 
nnin, feudi proprieUitem etiam dominus |j( rdc:<' 
debel. One instance given of this sort of fcl 'i') 
ill the lord is beating the servant of his vuss’ • 
so as that he loses his services, which 
merely in the nature of a civil injury, \ 

respects llic vassal. And all these feloiiii-S 
to be determined, * per jurainentum sivc 
cium pariurn siioriim,’ in the lord’s court; 
with us forfeitures of cojiy-hold lands arc fu 
sentable hy the homage in the court-bar(jn. ^ 
lony, and the act of forfeiture to the lor^n 
thus synonymoi;.s terms in the feodal 
may easily trace the reason why, upon the in 
duction of that law into England, those cn 
which induced such forfeiture or 
lands (and, by a small deflexion from the orig 
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lense, such as induced the forfeiture ot goods 
also) were denominated felonies. Thus it was 
that suicide, robbery, and rape, were felonies ; 
that is, the consequence of such crimes was for- 
feiture ; till by long use we began to signify, by 
tije term felony, the actual crime committed, and 
not the penal consequence. And upon this sys- 
tem only can we account for the cause why 
treason, in ancient times, was held to be a spe- 
cies of felony ; because it induced a forfeiture, 
lienee it follows, that capital punishment does 
by no means enter into the true idea and detini- 
tion of felony. Felony may be without inflicting 
capital punishment, as in the cases instanced of 
self-murder, excusable homicide, and petit lar- 
ceny : as in case of lu*resy by the coininon law, 
which, though capital, never worked any for- 
feiture of lan<ls or goods, an inseparable incident 
to felony. And of the .same nature was the pu- 
nishnient of standing mute, without pleading to 
an indictment ; which at tlie common law w«'is 
capital, but without any forfeiture, therefore such 
standing mute was no fedony. In short the true 
criterion of felony is forfeiture; foi, as Sir 
Edward (Juke justly observes, in all felonies 
vNliicii are punisbaVilo with deatb, tlu.* oftender 
loses all his lands in fee simple, and also his 
goods and cliattels; in such as are not punish- 
ablo, his goods ami chattels only. The idea of 
felony is indeed so generally connected with 
lliat of capital punishment, that we find it hard 
to s(?parate them ; and to this usage tin? inter- 
prclations of the law now eonform. And there- 
fore, if a statute make any new ofl'ence felony, 
the law implies that it shall Ik* punished with 
death, vi/. by hanging as well as with forfeiture: 
unless die offender prays for benefit of clergy ; 
which all fidons are entitled once to have, 
unless die same is expressly taken away by 
slalute. If a statute make the doing of an act fe- 
lonious, and a subsequmit act make it penal 
only, the latter is .considered as a virtual repeal 
of ilu' formiir. 

Eclonics are several, and cannot be joint; so 
that the pardon of one felon cannot discharge 
another ; though the felony of one man may be 
dependent upon that of another. Henry 1. was 
the first who ordered felons to be banged, about 
the year 1108 . The judgment against a man 
for felony has been the same since the rc’igii of 
that king, i. e, that he be hanged by the neck 
tdl dead ; which is entered siispendatur per col- 
hun, &c., 4 Inst. 124. As well as loss of life, 
felony is punished with forfeiture of lands not 
entailed, goods and chattels. Heretofore felony 
worked corruption of blood ; unless a statute 
staking an offence felony ordained it otherwise, 
jts many statutes did ; and at last, bv slat. 54 
(»eo. HI. c. 145 , no corruption of blood takes 
place for any felony (not treason; evci pt inur- 
fler or petty treason. 

The punishment of a person for felony, b) 
^cient books, is 1. To lose his life: 
• To lose his blood, as to bis ancestry, and so 
?? lo ba'. e neither heir nor posterity ; 3. To lose 
To lose his lands, and the king 
tK. ^ «tnnum diem et vastum, to the intent 
his wife and children be cast out of the 
otisc, his house pulled down, and all that he 
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had for his comfort or delight de.slroyed. 4 Rep 
124. Ry stal. 53 Geo. III., c. 162, any court may 
pass on persons convicted of felony with benefit 
of clergy (or of grand or petit larceny) sentence 
of imprisonment to hard labor, either singly and 
alone, or in addition to any other sentence. A 
former provision, as to passing this sentence on 
felons, by 52 Geo. III. c. 44, is repealed by tliis 
act. 53 Geo. III. 

Private persons may arrest felons by their own 
authority, or by warrant from a justice of peace ; 
and every private person is bound to assist an 
officer to lake felons, &c. But no one ought to 
be arrested upon suspicion of felony, except 
there be probabilis causca showed for the grovind 
of the suspicion. If a felony is not done by a 
man, but some person else, if another bath pro- 
bable cause to .suspect he is the filon, and ac- 
cordingly doth arrest him, this is lawful and 
may be justified. But, to make good such jus- 
tification, thv.Tfi must he in fact a felony com- 
mitted hy some person, without which there can 
be no ground of suspicion. 2 Hale’s Hist. P. l\ 
78. 

A private man arresting one for felony, can- 
not justify breaking doors, to take me paity 
suspected ; but he doth it at his peril, viz. if in 
truth he be a felon it is justifiable ; but if inno- 
cent, then it is not. To prevent a murder, or 
manslaughter, private persons may break doors 
open. 2 Hale 82. Officers may break open a 
bouse to take a felon, or any ))erson justly sus- 
pected of felony ; and if an officer hath a warrant 
to Uike a felon, who is killed in resisting, it is 
not felony in the officer; but if the officer is 
killed it is otlierwisc. 

Watchmen and beadles have authority at com- 
mon law to arrest and detain in prison for ex- 
amination hy a magistrate, persons walking in 
the stn-eis at night, whom there is reasonable 
ground to suspect of fi'loiiy, ailhough there is no 
proof of a felony having lx.eu committed. 3 
W. p. Taunton, 14. Persons indicted of felony, 
Ac., where there are strong presumptions and 
circumstances of guilt, are not replevisablc ; 
but for larceny, Ac., when persons are commit- 
ted who are of good reputation, they may be 
bailed. 2 Hawk. !*.(’. The former part of the 
position must be, with an exception to the power 
of tile court of king’s bench. 

If one be committed to prison for one felony, 
the justices of gaol delivery may try him for an-., 
other felony, for which he was not committed, 
by virtue of their commission., 1 Lil. 602. In 
the higiu'st crime, and in the lowest species ot 
felony» viz. in petit larceny, and in all the mis- 
demeanors, standing mule hath always been an 
equivalent to conviction. But upon appeals or 
inaictments foi otlier felonies, or petit treimon, 
the prisoner was not by the ancient law looked 
upon as convicted, so as to receive judgment for 
the felony, but should, for his obstinacy, have 
received a terr’ble sentence of penance, or poine 
forte ct dure. See Mute, Stanoino. 

Where a married woman comndts felony, in 
company with her husband, it shall he presumed 
to he done by his command, and she shall be 
excused. 3 Inst. 310. Where one steals an- 
other’s goods, and a third person feloniously 
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takes them from him, he is a felon as to both the 
others. There is also a pnitenee of title to thinjjs 
unlawfully taken, which maybe only a trick to color 
felony ; the ordinary discovery of a felonious in- 
tent is, if the party doth it secretly, or being 
charged with the goods denies it. If a person to 
whom goods are delivered, on a pretended buy- 
ing them, runs away with them, it is felony : and 
a guest stealing plate set before him at an inn, 
&c. is felony ; also persons who have the charge 
of things, as a servant of a chamber, &c., may 
be guilty of felony : and the least removing of a 
thing in attempts of fiony, is felony, though it 
be not carried off. 3 Inst. 308. Kaym. 275. 

Out base kinds of goods, such as dogs, &c., 
being stolen, cannot constitute a felony : nor 
ferse nalura*, as deer, hares, &c., except they be 
made lame, when it will he felony to steal them. 
If any turkey.s, geese, poultry, fish in a trunk, 
&c., are taken away, it is felony. 3 Inst. 309, 
310. Stealing of tame peacocks is felony ; so 
of herons and young haw'ks in tludr ne.>ts; it is 
otherwise of phea-saiits, partridges, conies, ivc., 
although they bo so kept that they cannot 
escape ; if they be not reclaimed and known. 
The owner of goods stolen prosecuting the A*h)ii 
to conviction, cannot recover the value of them 
in trover from the person who purchased them 
in maiket overt, and sold them again before 
conviction, notwithstanding the owner gave him 
notice of the robbery, while they were in his 
possession ; but he has a right to restitution of 
the goods in specie. 2 Term Rep. K. B. 750. 

Under the term felony, in commissions, &c., 
are included petit treason, rmirder, homicide, 
burning of houses, burglary, robbery, rape, ^cc., 
chance-medley, se defendendo, an<l petit larceny. 
All felonies punishable according to the course 
of the common law, are citlier by the common 
law or by statute. Piracy, robbery, and murder 
on the sea, are punishable V)y the civil statute 
law. I Inst. 391. 

Felony, by the common law, is against the 
life of a man ; a.s murder, manslaughter, felo de 
se, se defendendo, &c. Against a man’s goods, 
such as larct-ny and robbery: against his lril.it;»- 
tion, as burglary, arson or house-b\irnirig : aiu! 
against public justice, as breach of j)risoM. 3 
Inst. 31. It is not (»asy to ri eapitidate the vast 
variety of offences which an- made felony, by 
the almost iniii.ineruhle slatuies whidi have 
been from time to time do on this subject ; 
which we are hapjjy to believe is, at llie ]a.Tiod 
we are writing, liiidorgoing irnportint enon in 
the highest quarter. But wi? copy from Sir T. 
K. Tomlyn’s Paw Dictionary the following ge>i- 
eral account of felonii's, by statute; w'iliiiu clergy, 
and without. 

Fii.oNirs WiTiii.N Ci.EROY. Arrmmj'j the 
king’s, embezzling. — Assaults, with intent to 
spoil persons’ dress; or with i.ilent U, rob. — Bail, 
personating : before commission! r.s. - - H ink pa- 
per, forging or preparing. — Bigamv. — Bills, tf Kr- 
rhan^c, foreign, forging. — Bh-uching ^ruumh, 
robbing. — Bruises, destroying, several specified 
in different statutes. — Burning ricks of corn, 
hay, &c. — Cattle, sheep, &e. killing in the night 
rnaUciously, or slaughtering horses without no- 
tipo — Child-stealing, — Cloth, stealing from leii- 
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ters, third offence. — Collieries, destroying engines 

to drain. — Commons, destroying enclosures of. 

removing from a house to steal it, assist- 
ing therein, or buying it when stolen. — Corn, 
destroying granaries ; second offence. — Customs; 
harbouring smugglers, and assisting to run 
goods. — Deer stealing. — Dikes, cutting in marsh 
land. — Fishing in enclosed pond, &c., with in- 
tent to steal; or buying .stolen fi.sh. — horeign 
State, going out of the realm to serve without 
taking the oath of allegiance. — Fotests, destroy- 
ing enclosures in; third offence . — Forgcfy of 
bank bills, foreign bills, customs* ilebentuns, 
stamps for marking plate, &c. — Frame-work-’ 
knitting machines, destroying. — Gaoler, forcing 
a prisoner to become an approv(?r (impeacher). 
— Hawk, stealing. — Hunting, in the night or in 
disguise. — Jewels and plule stolen, receiving of. 

— Iron bars fixed to buildings, stealing. — King 
or his council, conspiring to destroy. — lAiborers; 
confederacy of masons against the statute of la- 
borers. — Ja'uiI ; entering black-lead mines with 
intent to steal; stealing lead allixed to buildings; 
or buying or receiving it whiai stolen. — Locks, 
tloodgati's, sluices or banks, destroying. — Maim- 
ing another. — Marriage, clandestine, solemnis- 
ing. — Almv/rrie^o’, attempting to procun? though 
the woman be not cpiiek with chibl. — Monti/; 
exporting silver, importing fal.se money, blaneli- 
ing copper, putting off counterfeit money, i»r 
counterfeiting copper money, or tokens issued 
by the bank. — Mutiny and desertion in seamen 
or soldiers. — Oystci's and their brood, taking 
from beds. — Palaces of tl»n king, entering with 
intent to steal. — Pewter, stolen, buying or re- 
ceiving. — Plague, persons infected with, going 
out of doors. — Poli/gann/, or bigamy. — Post-ojjkf, 
frauds in, as to postage of hitlers. — Privily stnd- 
ing from the person. — Process, opposing execu- 
tion of, in pretended privileged places. — Public 
works, injuring or damaging. — Reeords, willi- 
drawing or secreting. — liesucing prisoners for 
trea.son or felony ; or olfcuidiTs against statuses 
concerning spirituous liquors; or olTenders con- 
demned to hard labor; or bodies of inunU-or.'!. 

— liobberi/, of furniture from lodgings; assault 
iiig witli intent to rob. — Fiogues, inoorrigibh** 
escaping from the house of correction or otfeiul- 
ing a second time. — taking their master’s 
goods at his death; assaulting master wool- 
comber or weaver; embezzling goods to the va- 
lue of 40.?. — Sheep, exporting alive; second of- 
frnce. — Ships, destroying ; forcibly ])reventin^^ 
the lading, sailing, &e., of ships by seamen, 
keel men, and others. Smugglers, a.ssisting, Ike ' 
— Stamp dut its, fr.iWih respecting. — Stolen goods, 
buyers or receivers of, or person taking rewaru 
to discover. — Stores, government, embezzling '^ 
Trees, .shrubs, &c., destroying in nurseries ur 
garde‘ns to the value of 5s. Turnpikes, gates, 
toll-houses, &c., destroying. — Warrens, entering 
in the nightand killing conies. — Watermen, 

ing too many passengers, if any drowned. — W 
.setting fire to. 

FEU)Nir..s Without Clergy. Jhortion,VJ ' 
curing.^ — Accessaries, in certain cases.— ” 
returning from traiisviorbition.— vlrsoyi — * 
personali ng. — Bank of F,ngland,c\iix\s embezz 
nole.s ; altering dividend w.irrant; * 
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makers unauthorised using moulds for notes (See 
post, Fiyrgerj/). — Ean/cs, of the sea, destroying. 

. — Bankrupt, not surrendering; concealing his 
estate, &c. — Bastard, murdering, &c. — Black 
net, offenders under. — Bridges, wilfully damaging 
those of London, Westminster, and Fulham. — 
Burglary. — Burning houses, or barns with corn. 
— Cattle, stealing or maiming. — Challenging ju- 
rors, above twenty, in felonies oiisted of clergy. 
— Cloth, stealing from the tenters. — Coal miws, 
setting fire to. — Coining. — Cottons, selling, with 
forged stamps. — Customs ; smugglers sliooting at 
or wounding officers of the navy or custom- 
house; harboriring transported offenders; not 
surrendering on proclamation. — Cutting, mali- 
eiously. — -IJeeds, enrolled, acknowledging in the 
name of anotluT robbing. — Fences of' commons, 
destroying. — Fishponds, Feris, destroying works 
for draining of. — Fines, acknowledging in an- 
other’s nanu*. — Forgeries of deeds, tninsfers of 
.stoi’k, stamps, bills, notes, wills, registers, ike. 

Highway rMcry. — i/oyis, cutting the 
hinds. — Horse stealing. — Judgments, acknow- 
ledging in another’s name. — /a7/<-y.s, threatening, 
sending; or rt!scning offenders so doing. — Li- 
TR’/j, stealing from bleaching grounds ; or cutting 
or destroying. — Mail, robbing, or stealing let- 
ters from po.st- olliee. — Maiming; maliciously 
lying in wait for that purpose. — Malicious in- 
juries, viz. shooting at, stablung, &c., giving 
inedicim* to procure mi.scarriages : setting tire to 
liotiscfs, ont-lioLises, ike. — Marshes ; sotting tire to 
engines for draining, — Mariiurs wandering with- 
out testimonials, and see stat. 39 KHz. c. 17, sec. 
4 (post, Si itman). — Marriage, forcible. — Mines, 
‘I'iiiriaging. — -Miscarriage, procuring, when the 
woman is (juick with child. — Money, uttering 
false money; third offence, — Murder. — Mute, 
sUndingon trial fur treason or felony.— iVorMmr 
fforders, thieves and spoilers in Cumberland, 
Northumberland, Westmoreland, and Durham. — 
Outlawry, for felonies without clergy, — Perjury, 
convicis for escaping, breaking prison, or relurn- 
iHg from transportation. — Personating bail, sea- 
inen, pensioners, nominees of annuities, &:c. — 
^ iracy ; under which is included, .sailors hi nder- 
J'jg the captain of a ship from fighting, by forci- 
ble rpstraint, — Poisoning of malice prepensed, 
administering with intent to murder, &c, — . 
P opish recusants, priests and Jesuits in certain 
(uses. ■ Post-office ; robbing mail, secreting 
etUirSj &c. — Prisoners forswearing themselves 
'‘finer in.solvent acts, refusing t<» deliver up, or 
'f’lficealing their effects; escaping from confiiie- 
IJfjnnt to hard labor; second offence. — Privy 
'^nmscllors, attempting to kill, — Quarantine, 
j^Rlocting the regulations for performing, — 
J^t^.'—lU'scuing convicts from transportation, or 
returning fron Iransnorta- 
ni-,^ niders and correspondents. — itrcJg- 
iiamT^ acknowledging in another’s 

her ^ destroying buildings. Rob- 

Lirs* H ^^16 highway, in booths in 

hoiK ware-houses, coach- 

in stables : on board vessels ; in wharfs ; 

9uer if ’above \2d. value; stealing Cxche- 

^oies X. notes, navy hills, promis.sory 

iin ^ treasons, robberies, murders, 

-Seamen, personating to receive their 


I3r 

pay. — Ships of war, and others, wilfully destroy- 
ing. — Shooting af another.— iSi/k ; destroying any 
silk or velvet in the loom, or the tools for manu- 
facturing thereof. — Smuggling, and assembling 
armed for that purpose. — i^domy. — Soldiers; de- 
serting, wandering without testimonials, per- 
sonating them. — Stabbing maliciously. — S<mth 
Sea Company ; servants embezzling their effects. — 
Stamps, counterfeiting. — Stolen goods, helping to 
a reward in certain cases. — Stores, government; 
embezzling, or burning, or destroying, in dock 
yards. — Transportation, returning from, or being 
at large in the kingdom after sentence, — Tum- 
vikes, giites, weighing engines, locks, sluices, 
&.C., destroying. — Wool; destroying woolien 
good.s, racks, or tools, or forcibly entering a 
house for that purpose. — -Women, stealing, and 
marrying. — Wreck of ships, causing by stealing 
pumps, ike., stealing shipwrecked goods, or kill 
ing shipwrecked persons. 

FKLOf )PS, a people of We.stern Africa, in- 
habiting the south side of the Gambia. Theii 
country is exti‘nsive, and abounds with rice and 
bees* wax, wdth which, as well as with goats and 
poultry, they supply the Kuropcan traders. 
They also make their honey into an intoxicating 
litpior, similar to mead. They are described as 
wild and unsociable, and have a language of 
their own. Their trade is generally conducted 
by a Mandingo factor, who speaks a little Fhi- 
glish. 

FELSPAR, in mineralogy. Germ, feldspath. 
Of this mineral there are five sub-species, 
viz. adularia, common felspar, continuous fel- 
spar, Labradore felspar, and compact felspar. 

1. Adularia, or moonstone of Kirwan. * Co- 
lor greenish-white ; and when thin, pale flesh- 
red by transmitted light. Nlassive and crys- 
tallised. Primitive form an oblique four-sided 
prism, with two broad and two narrow latenil 
danes ; the lateral edges are 120"^ and 60®. 
Aistre splendent, iiitormediate between vitreous 
and pearly. Cleavage threefold. Fracture im- 
perfect coiichoidal. SeimlransjVvircnl. Refracts 
double ; .softer than quartz, and easily frangible. 
Specific gravity ‘2*,5. It melts before the blow'- 
pipe, without flux, into a white transparent 
ghtss. Its constituents are sixty-four silica, 
twenty alumine, two linn*, and fourteen potash. 
It occurs in drusy cavities, in granite and gneiss, 
in the islainl of Arran, in Norway, Switzerland, 
France, and Germany. The finest crystals are 
found ill the mountain of Stella, a part of St. 
(iothard. Rolled pieces, exhibiting a most 
beautiful pearly light, are collected in the island 
of Ceylon. IMooiistone adularia is found in 
Greenland ; and all the varieties in the United 
Slates. Under the name of moonstone it is 
worked by lapidaries. 

‘2. F. vulgare, common felspar, spath. fusible 
of Desmaretz, sjiath. elinulant. spallium pyro- 
iiiachum. — Its color is most commonly flesh-n^d, 
sometimes bluish-gray, ofteiier yellowish- white, 
or milk white, or browni.sh yellow, rarely blue, 
or olive green ; and lately, in one instance, 
black. Amorphous and interspersed, sometime « 
crystallised in rhomboids, or six or eight sided 
prisms; seldom right angled , very seldom i<% 
pellucid needles, tables, or polygons. Its lu^itie 
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when broke across, 0 ; in other directions, 
2*3‘1. Its transparency, 2-1. Its fracture dis^ 
covers a straight foliated texture. The lamellae 
polished, and shining often on four sides, cross 
fracture imeven. Its fragments rhomboidal, or 
tending to tliat form. It generally presents 
granular distinct concretions, either large or 
small. Its hardness, from nine to ten. Its 
specific gravity, from 2,437 to 2,(300 ; the 
greenish seem to extend to 2,70. The yellow 
felspar of Port Francois, in North America, is 
so orittle as not to near the slightest friction ; 
when heated it becomes red. When healed, the 
crystallised frequently decrepitate : a quadrangular 
prism of crystallised felspar of Baveno, of a 
reddish-white color, and whose specific gravity 
was 2,437, melted at 130®, into a gray semi- 
transparent porous glass, and at 154® into a com- 
pact semi-transparent glass. Another from 
Silesia, which was not crystallised, and who.^c 
specific gravity was 2,554, and of a gray yel- 
lowish white color, melted at 119®, into a gray, 
smooth, almost compact, semi-transparent glass; 
and, being mixed with an equal weight of Car- 
rara marble, it melted at 105'^, into a white 
opaque, almost compact mass of a silky lustre. 
The green becomes pale reddisli when heated. 
Alkalies dux this stone with great diHiculty; 
inicrocosmic salt, and particularly borax, is more 
effectual. 

According to Gerhard, the purest felspar 
found in granite.s contains 0*4(3 silex, 0*30 ar- 
gil!, and 0*0(3 calx. Here O IB parts are miss- 
ing, a loss too great to be imputed to the escape 
of air and water. V’^ainpielin analy.sed the green 
Liberian felspar, ami found it to consist of 


Silex . 

62 83 

Alumine 

17*02 

L ime 

3* 

Oxide of iron 

1- 

Poia.ssa 

13* 


'96*8,'j 


Magnesia was indicated in felspar 
Bergman, and though not found by many of die 
subsequent analysts, Monnet found it jointly 
with silex, argill, and calx, in the felspar he ex- 
amined ; and (’haplal oljservc-d it to exist in 
greater plenty in the red dnin in white felspar. 

Scopoli, in felspar of il.ivcno round 0*63 
silex, 0*17 argill, 0*06 magnesia, 0 02 calx, and 
0*07 of iron, loss 0*05. With respect to iron, 
it is highly improbable that tliis felspar, which is 
of the purest kind, should contain any. That 
which appeared may most probably be ascribed, 
to the Prussian alk; li he employed in the 
analysis. 

From these d iflerent analyses it appears that 
any compound of silex and argill, in which 
atfex predominates, and to which a .sufficient, 
but smaller proj.'ortion of calx and magnesia, or 
of calx, magnesia, and barytes, is added to ren- 
der the whole fusible in a heat not exceeding 
140®, may form a felspar, and will undoubtedly 
be 80 called, if at the same time it presents a 
foliated texture ; but iron appears to be a foreign 
ii.:gredient. 


3. Continuous felspar. Its color is reddish- 
gniy, or flesh-colored ; or pale reddish-yellow, 
or olive-green. It occurs in mass, and generally 
contains common crystallised felspar dispersed 
through it in various proportions. It is some- 
times dull, but generally possesses a feeble glim- 
mering lustre; it is translucent on the edges; its 
fracture is fine splintery, pa.ssing into uneven 
earthy; its fragments are indeterminately an- 
gular ; its hardness is fully eijual to that of com 
mon felspar, and it is less brittle. Jt freciuently 
consists of granular concretions, easily separa- 
ble. A specimen of this sort, melted at .5, 
into a porous porcelain ma.ss, glazed on the sur- 
face. It differs from the amorphous stones of 
the first family in this, that the last has a foliated 
texture, and more lustre, and the fragments tnul 
more to the rliomhoidal shajie; and also in fu.M- 
bility. 

4. lAibradore felspar. Its color is of a liolit 
or dark gray, or bluish, or blackish gray ; hui, 
in certain positions ami s]iots, ri.dh^cting blue, 
pur[)le, red, green, (vc. It chit lly occurs in 
blunted fragments. Its lustre 2*3. Its trans- 
parency 1*2*3. Its fracture straight foliated. Jt< 
fragments 2. Rhomboidal, with four polislnd 
faces, or tending to that sliape. Sumetiin'*'< 
without distinct concretions; .sorruMimes with 
large or coarse grained, rarely with tinck lamel- 
lar. Its hardness 10. Its sjieciiic gravity from 
2*t37 to 2 6925. • At 130®, a specimen of ihr 
bluish gray, whose transparency was handy I, 
and its specific gravity 2*672, was barely glazed 
on the outside ; and at 155® the white part .sepa- 
rated itself from the brown, and was nudted. 
The br%)wn was also imperfectly melted into an 
opaque porous browm porcelain. 

.5. Compact felspar. Colors, white, gray, 
green and tcmI. Massive, disseminated, and 
crystallised in rectangular four- skied pri^lHs 
Jaistre glistening, or glimmering. I r.u tiMv 
splintery and even. Translucent only nn !;i ‘ 
edges. Rasily frangible. Specific gravilv '.i d:*. 
It melts with difficulty into a whili.sh enaim 1. 
Its constituents are, 51 silica, 30*5 alumina, 
11*25 lime, 1*7.5 iron, 4 soda, 1*26 wak'r- • 
Kl’a| )r. It occurs in mountain mas.ses, beds 
and veins ; in tha Pentland liill.s, at Sala, Dan- 
nemora, and llallefors in Sweden; in the Saxon 
Krze-gebirgo, and the llart'z. The blue com- 
pact variety was discovered by Widenmann, at 
Krieglach, in Stirja, forming a granitic m.'iss witl> 
white quartz and silvery mica : the green va- 
rietie.s occur in green porphyry and greenstone. 

F KLT, n. s. Ikv.a. i Sax. pel I ; I tal . > 

FKiyRE, n. a. > Dan. and Swed. 

Belg. vilt. Woollen stuff or cloth made without 
weaving ; the basis of hats : to felt or feltro, is 
unite without weaving; to clot together. 


It were a delicato stratagem to ahoa 
A troop of liomo with feli, 

Shalupeare. King 

Hi* filtered lock,. t!i«t ou hi. borom f*'"* . 

On ruicged mountains briers and thorns ‘ 

Thu same wool one man felts into n hab 
weaves U into cloth, another into kersey. 

To know whether sheep arc sound or not, 
the felt he loose. MiH tmer^s IJutbcmiy- 
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FELTIIAM (Owen), an English author de- 
scended! of a respectable Suffolk family, was 
born about tlie middle of tlio seventeenth cen- 
tury. He resided many years in the family of 
tlie earl of Thornond, during which he published 
his only known work, which is of great merit, 
entitled Kesolves, Divine, Political, and Moral. 

It went tlirougli twadve editions hefore tiuj year 
170h, and a tliirteenth has lately apju.sired und«*r 
tlie siJ[)erintenderieL* of Mr. Cumming of ilie 
It(),ird of (’ontrol. 'I'lie author died ahout 
i07h. 

FKf/riNfJ, in the meelianical arts, is the pro- 
cess by which hair, wool, or silk is worked into 
a compact text'iie, without spinning or weaving ; 
rliicllv employed in the manufacture of hats. 
See 1 1 \ I M AKiNo. 

I'l' Ij. rU 1', or Fri iiu, tlie ancient Feltria, 
itonn and hishoji’s see (tf tlie Anstro-V'enetian 
ici’iilorv, in the delegation of Ijeluno. It has 
a population eif and stands in a nionn- 

tainoiis district, at the contlux of twt) small 
rivei>. not far from tlie Piave. It is well buili, 
li.oing a handsome sipiaie, .» cathedra), and a 
provincial academy ; it is likewise a place of 
Mime stiLiigtli. In IMoh Ihiunaparle conferred 
'i.e title of duke of Feltre on general Clarke, 
hi ' imni'‘ter of war. It is titty 'three miles 
iiorth-wi'si of \ crona, and cighly-lhree tiorth of 
lhalua. 

ri'd/riU''., (Il'Miry Janus William Clarke,) 
duke of, a French iioblenran, docendisl from 
Ji'isli ance.stiy: he was horn at lamd(*enis, Oeto- 
hir 17tli, 170.). He entered the military school 
at Pare, m 17d|,and accompunied the Frencl: 
embassy to London, in I7oo. He served in the 
jiifantry and cavalry, viniil he was susjiended 
aiul imprisoned as a noble, f 'arnot placed him 
at tlie liead of the 3’opographical otlice ami of 
all military alfairs ; and the Directory, in l7'Jo, 
created him general of the ilivision, and sent 
him iii<o Italy to watch the movements of 
IhionaparU?, of whom they hvul already become 
jealous. Clarke was soon won over to tlie in- 
terests of the future emperor, to whose parly he 
iumcclorth uliached himself. In Aapoleon 

*mide liirn governor of \ lonna, and grand otbeer 
el the legion of honour. He was ultimately en- 
gaged in diplomatic negotiations with Uussia 
•md Kngland, and, after tlie battle of Jena, was 
appoinU'd governor of Hcrliii. In 1807 he was 
^>iade minister of war, and created duke of 
feltre with a large dotation. His devotion 
to Napoleon was the most entire tliat can bo 
eiuiginod, and his oheilienco and servility equal, 
y^ t still lie was without fidelity in tlie hour of 
and, upon the approaching dissolution of 
tlie empire of his benefactor, lie pa.<sed over to 
tie Hinirboiis. Iqion the relnrii of Napoh*on 
>'|»ni Llba, the duke was apponiUMi or* e more 
’imnster ot war, am' loclared in the t..-hanil>er of 
kquities, “ that lie had never lictraycd any 
iiiuu. ^ Ko^vever he felt it prudent to pass over 
into Lngh ;ul, and thence to (iherit, while his 
* tie less is said to have been engaged in oht.iin- 
jiig his pardon from the emperor. After the 
‘iltle ot Watorloc had finally settled the tluclu- 
of France, Fellre’s conduct became 
y also, and being appointed minister again 


under the Hourbons, he .stigmatized the follower? 
of his great patron and early friend, as “ vile 
slaves,'^ classified his former lirother officers ac- 
con ng to the degree of suspicion he thought 
attaclu to each, and proscrihtid tlie most expiu 
rienced officers of the imperial array. He died 
October 28, 1818. 

FKLl’T'CA, n. .?. Fr. ; Arab. /y'/Aou. 

A small open boat with six wars. 

F K 1. r 1 ■) J F, F' f: L i (, r a , or Anbar, a snial I 
modern town of Asiatic Turkey, situated on the 
east hank of the river I'-uphrates, north of Hallah. 

In the neighbourhood dates, grapes, grain, and 
cotton are produced. Here Soliinan the threat, 
pacha of Ihigdad, erected a palace; and the 
j)lace was anciently of great celebrity ; it was 
takim by the Uonians under tlie emperor Julian 
who nMluciMl it to ashes. 

F FV.MA 1.1% ?i. s. &L Tv. f\ innit\ ft niclle , 

Fi.'m \ i.i:-iuii Ml s, # Latin fcwtlla^ a 

I ’ \! M I N A 1 . n Y , \ fiTt u. (A i n s w orth) . 

Fi m'imm, ji. s. ik ru/;, k ‘ A she’; i»ne,of the 

Fi MiMiY. 3 sex that produces 

young; a woman: female and feminine, mean 
<'f or pertaining to the female sex ; soft; tender; 
<lelieatc: ternale- rhymes, are double rhymes; see 
below: feminalily and feniimty, female nature; 
tlie tpiality or beliaviour of women. 

So should young syuq».'i.thv in /Vaui/e form, 

Cliuil) tin* tall rook, spn tatross of tlio storm ; 

LitV’s sinking wri t ks with socrcf si^lig dejdorc. 

Anti bleed for others’ wot s, herself oa shore. 

Harin’ii. 

.M y heart \<i fi nor can forget — 

To all, except oiu* imago, madly blind ; 

So shaki s tin* noovllo, ami so stands the polo, 

As vibratos my foml hoart to my fixed soul. 

Huron, 

Of higher hivlh ho sceniod, and better days. 

No mark of vulgar toil that hand betrays. 

So jLinininrIu wliilc it might Itospotak 

Another sex, when inatclioci witli that smooth cheek, 

Hut for his garb, and something in his ga/e. 

More wild and high than woman’s eye betrays. Id. 

F'l ME-covi UT, a legal expression, denoting :i 
murried woman, in opposition to F'eme-sole, a 
single woman. 

FF.MF.KN, an ishmd of Dtmmark, in the Kal- 
lir, opiposite to the coast of Holstein ; its circuit is 
alioul tliiity mih*s; its population 7«’'U0. Fart 
of it is uluier tillage, the rest utfoids good pas- 
turage. Fishing is one of the chief means of 
subsistence here ; Imt the women are employed 
m the knitting of stockings. 

Fi .mimnf, in grammar, one of the genders 
of nouns. See (irMU j:. The feminine gender 
in Latin is formeil of the masculine, by altering 
ils terininalion ; particularly changing us and tr 
into a or ra. dims, of tlie masculine bonus 
equus, a good horse, is formed the feminine bona 
eqiia, a good mare ; but this rule is fur from 
being universal, most adjectives of the third de- 
cleiisiou having the terminations of both gen- 
ders alike, and some, those of all the three the same. 
Ill F'rencli, the feminine gender is generally cx- 
|ires.scd, not by a different termination, hut by a 
different article : thus, le is joined to a male, 
and la to a female. Jri English, the diff'eience 
of sex is generally expressed by different words; 
as boy ami girl, brother and sister, boar and 
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:K)w, &c. though somolimcs tluj fcn)inine is 
t'orinetl by varyini^ tlu‘ trrniinrxtion oi the m;}le 
into (‘ss; as in abbot, abbess, &;c. 

VK.vrOUAb, rt(/j. l-it. fcmoraUs. Bclong- 
in;y to th(^ this’ll. 

Thf crookod ncoilln sliuuUl he used in takiii'r 

up the feniuntl iirU-v'u'H in ainpulation. Sfiarp. 

ri'.Mn’MS CH, tlif thi^li bone, a loin; eylin- 
drical born^ situated bel\\een tlie jitdvi.s ami 
til)ia. Its u]>|) r extremity atibnls thrrt* etin- 
siderabK.’ pror»->s( s ; tlu‘ liead, tlu* tmehantei* 
major, and tiuelianti r minor. 'I’he head, whioli 
forms about two-tlurds of a sjihi.rt', is turned 
i.i\vaid<, and is retidvetl into the aeelabnbim of 
bit* o.s iiiiiiuniiiatnin. It is eovered'liy a eaiti- 
l.iue, uhieli is tliiekest in the muldle, hut whieli 
is x'.anTiin; in its lower internal Jiart, where its 
]da(e is suj)j)li»_‘i 1 ,'y ,i round spongy f«>s<a, to 
^dm’h the strou'^ liCamcMit, usually ealhal iho 
loiiiul ruamorit. is atlaeln'd. 'rius is about an 
im !i in length, llatli>h, ami of a triangular shajie, 
ba\ iu,^ its narrow oxtremity attached to (fie fos<a, 
while llie broader end is lixed (ddiepudy to du- 
loiiuh Hurfaec near tlie luucr ami autrrior ed^c 
of tlie acetabulum of the <)>: nmominatum. 'I'be 
head of tlu; os feino»i> is supported oblupa ly. 
With r<.‘>[)e(;l to the re.-t <.)f'ihe liom , by a sm ilh r 
part, railed the »aMMX, which, in tin? ;4eiierality 
of subpM ts, is aluiul ail ineli in Irmuth. 'I'in.* 
lower •■xtremi'v of tli • (*s feinoris is larj:er than 
the uppiM’ oiir, and tlalteiicd, so as to t«»rin two 
surfaces, of winch the anterior one is broad and 
convex, a-id the* posterior nain.iwer and sliuhtly 
eoiK'are. 'I’liis end (»f tlie bom.' fr rfiiifiates in 
two lar^e protula ranees, calb.'d condsles, whieli 
are nniled before so as t<) form a ]Mdley, but are 
sejiarated behind In a considerable (a\ily, in 
whieii the cmral \es-,tdsaml iicini s are s(*(aiieil 
from tlie comiin'ssimi to winch they would other- 
wise b<’ exposed ill the action <d' bendiii'^; the 
lex;. 

l'F\, u. X. Saxon, j-euu; (loth, and 

Kkn'iw HUV, / W el.^li, f'l /t vd'ent. /f /o/ ; Ihd- 

I'r.x'uoiiN, iiiJj. c'ic, vitn; rr,/h//i|e; Itdi.m, 

Fi Nbxv, (u/). I januo. A marsh ; bo>; ; l.ev, 

Fi x'll r Ki I'. ^ flat uroiiml. Ferd»- rry is a 

kind of Idarklierry; feuuv, brdomjriuu; to, or in- 
habit im^ feus. Fr uu-suckerl, ‘drawn out of the 
lens.' 

t 1:0 alonr, 

fjike to (I iunely a his /• ?* 

Mak;.» Fart:d and talked of more; than ‘a-en, 

SA,-A.f/>rarr. 

Fillet of a fenny snake, 
tn the r.p.ldron hoiJ and hake. / 

Tnfci I her 'ocauty. 

Yon ftnviched fogs, dr''\vn by the p»’.v---fiil sun. 

Id. King Lear, 

M»\iro is :i city that stamls in the midst of a great 
u>ai .h > r fi'/i, Afd^ot's Oeu ripltoi' :*f the World, 

’Ihi' Jm-horn ‘ f'l pent. Milton, 

Driving in of pdrs i.s used fop.'ton»* or brick Jiotisos, 
and that only vrherc the ground proves fenny or 
oioorish. Moron, 

He t(, portina*A svsitery marshes went; 

A long ranal the muddy fen divides. 

And with a clear unsullied current glides. 

AddtHon, 

The sui face i» of black fen earth. Woodward. 


The hungry crocodile, and hissing snake. 

Lurk in the troubled stream and fenny brake. 

Prior, 

Moiinlaiiis, ami /Ium, an<l rivers, set bounds to de- 
spotic power, and amidst those is the natural seat of 
ficeduin and indepcudenc«>. 

Hohrrtgotdx History of Scotland, 
The star of Autuiim rays his misty hair; 

Fierce from his fens the giant Ague spring*. 

Hanvin. 

Ten thousaiul forma by pining fancy viewed 
Dissolve. — Above the sparkling Hood 
When Dhopbus rears Ids awful brow. 

From lengthening lawn imd valley low 

The troo[js of fen-born mists relire, fivattic. 

Fi.n. See DiiAiMNu. Feus are tdther made 
up of a eougeiies of bogs, or eousisi of a inul- 
titmle cd’ pools or lakc"^, witli dry sjtuts of laud 
intermixed bkeso many litlle. islands. The lens 
lu laneolushiie ami eFewlu'ie 111 J'biglaud, bring 
many advantages tollu' luhabitaut^i. Fowls and 
li>h are very plentiful lu them. 'Idle jiikt s and, 
eels are large ami eas.ly eauolit, but t'.iey an* 
iisuallN eoai>e. Duels'-, mallards, and teals, are 
in such jderil v as is searceix to bt' e<tm ei\ »'d. They 
are l.ikeii bv deeo\ s in prodigious tloeks; l)ut iin- 
jnoxeimnls lu drauia'j,e are aiiuually baiiisluiig 
these aueit lit distinctions of tlie fen diNtricls. 
Till* people have aiiotln r \ c‘i y great advanl.aur 
iVom tliese hinls, in their feathers and ipulls. 

< hits urow \ery well in many of the fen ecuii- 
Iries, and in ^ood seasons brlu;.; un at adxantiige 
to tile owners, 'Flu i(? is also auotiu*r \a“j,etal.dc 
of '^reat protit to thc'in, i.e. tin* bras>iea uapus i 
tin* sted <d' widt h tin v call cole s(*ed ; and iiiak'.' 
ail oil from it of gn at use in trade. 

In ( 'amin’idgesliire the* feu lauds occupy pi.’i ■ 
ha| .s a third of the whole surface of the count): 
the soil lu re is ri( li, bhu'k, ami dei^p. In die 
iu i'j,hhourhood of W isbcach it consi-.ts (d a ini\- 
tiirc td' sand ami clay, or silt, and tlie uplaii'ls 
of clialk, gravel, loam, and clay. A'.uies were 
mice very cominou here ; but are mueb dimiuisliod 
of late years. 

'j’he former state of tin.* fen lauds, ami tlw.ir 
di'LnMdutiou to tlu ir present stale, are iTivea at 
length in the* Ai>rie.ultural Keport, t.liieHy foaii 
an able pamphlet by lord llanlxAicke, a ’eat 
])roprietor here. Il was the opinion c>f Atkms a 
commissioner of sewers in the rei^jii of .lanu'?^ 1- 
1604, that these fens, a space of upwards el 
280,000 acres, were once ‘ of the nature of lan‘1- 
mcadpws, fruitful, healthy, and very gaiulul to 
the inhabitants, and yielded mnrh relief to t”' 
highland counties in time of great drought^-^ 
Sir W. Diigdale, who wa.s born I60.f>, and dicti 
16»6, was of the same opinion, adding as i 
p^oof, ‘ that great numbers of timber trees (u.iKs, 
tirs, &e.) formi'rly grew there, as is plain b"”' 
many being found in digging canals ami (bams, 
some of them severeiJ from tlieir roots, the i 
standing as they grew, in firm earth, helov. < 
moor.' In Id'i.'i the workmen, on (](M‘|)enii'g t h 
ehanuel of VV isbeac'h river, at eight feet h 
tlie then bottom, discovt reil a second 
which was stony, with seven boats lytoM •’* 
covered with silt. And at Wbilllesea, on 
through the moor at eight feet deep, '! 
soil was found with swards of grass lyint^ 
as they were at fust mown. Henry ol ^ 
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(loil, who lived in the reign of Stephen, 1135, 
described this fenny </ountry ‘as plciisant and 
agreeable to the eye ; watered by many rivers 
which run through it, diversified by many large 
and small lakes, and adorned by many woods 
and islands/ And William of Malmsbury, who 
lived in the first year of Henry II. 1154, has 
painted the state of the land round Thorney in 
the most glowing colors: he says, ‘it is a very 
parailise, in pleasure and delight it resembles 
heaven itself; the very marshes abounding in 
tre?es, whose length without knots do einiilate the 
stars/ ‘ llu; plain there is as level as the sea, 
which, with the flourishing of the grass, allureth 
the ».yc; in some parts there are apple-trees, in 
others vines.’ it appears then, on the authority 
of the authors (juoted, that the fens were for- 
iiif rly wood and pasture. The eiiginei'rs were 
of opinion that the country in <piestiun formerly 
meadow and wood, now feii, became so from 
partial cmhankments jirevcnting the waters from 
the uplands going to the sea by tlieir natural 
outfalls; want of proper and snflieirnt drnins to 
('onvey these waters into the Ouse; neglect of 
such drains as were made for that purpose ; and 
that these evils increased from tlie not embanking 
the river Ouse, and th(? erection of sluices across 
it preventing the tlux and reflux of the sea ; the 
net widening and deepening, where wanted, the 
river Oiise; and from not removing the gravels, 
weeds, &c., which hav(! from time to time accu- 
mulated in it. 

The first attempt at draining any part of the 
fens apnears to have been made in the lime of 
Kdward 1. (1‘27‘i, Sec*.); many others with various 
‘success followed. Tlie famous John of Gaunt, 
or Ghent, who died in 1393, and Margaret, 
countess of Uichiuond, were amongst the draining 
adventurers ; Imt Gough, in his addition to 
Camden, says ‘ the reign of Elizabeth may be 
properly tixx'd on as the period when the level 
began to become iinincd lately a public case. 
Many plans were proposed and abandoned 
between that time ana 1034, when king Charles 
I- granted a charter of incorporation to Francis, 
carl of Bedford, and thirteen gentlemen adven- 
turers with him, who jointly undertook to drain 
the level on a condition that they ahould have 
panted to them, as a recompense, 95,000 acres 
(al)out one-third of the level). In 1649 this 
charter was confirmed to William, earl of Bed- 
wd, and his tissociates, by the convention par- 
lament; and in 1653, the level being declared 
completely drained, the 95,000 acres were con- 
veyed to the adventurers, who had expended 
400,000, which is almost £4 4$. per acre on 
b about £l 8s. on the whole 

readth, if the whole level contain 285,000 
tan** generally supposed to contain 

0,000 acres. In 1664 the corporation called 
J?veat level of the fens was 
fnv ^ ** *®^’ This body was empowered to levy 
exn ^ 95,000 acres, to defray whatever 

onlv ”^ight arise in their preservation ; but 
in 4 vested in tlie corporation, 

ciatpa Bedford and his asso- 

to ZY- ^maining 12,000 wereallotte<l, 10,000 
^ ^He earl of Portland. 

- ‘ 'he levy was an equal acre tax, but upon 


N. 

its being deemed unjust, a gradual one was 
adopted, which is now acted upon. In the year 
1697 the Bedford level was divided into three 
districts, north, middle, and south ; having one 
surveyor for each of the former, and two for the 
latter. In 1753 the north level was separated 
by act of parliament from the rest. In addition 
to the public acts obtained for draining the fens, 
several private ories have been granted, for 
dminiijg separate districts with their limit.s, not- 
withstanding which, aufl the vast sums expended, 
much remains to be done ; a great part of the 
fens is now (1806) in danger of inundation ; this 
calamity has visited them many times, producing 
eflects distressing and extensive beyond concep- 
tion, indeed many hundred acres of valuable 
land now drowned, the misfortune aggravated 
by the proprietors being obliged to continue to 
pay a heavy tax, notwithstanding the loss of 
their land. 

The interior drainage is performed in most 
places by windmills, which are very uncertain in 
their eflects. Steam has been tried, and there 
can be no doubt would be incomparably prefer- 
able, as working in all weathers. 

Emi banking may be considered a necessary 
accompaniment of draining on the fen-lands. 
The fens are divided into three large levels, and 
each of tliese are subdivided into numerous 
districts by banks; but as these banks are made 
of fen-moor, and other light materials, whenever 
the rivers are swelled with waters or any one 
district is deluged, either by rain, a breach of 
banks, or any other cause, the waters speedily 
pass through these bright, moory, porous banks, 
and drown all the circumjacent districts. The 
fens have sometimes sustained £‘20,000 or 
£30,000 damage by a breach of banks; but 
tliese accidents seldom happen in the same dis- 
trict twice in twenty years ; the water however, 
soaks through all fen banks every year in every 
district; and when the water-mills have lifted 
the waters up out of the fens into the rivers in a 
windy <hiy, a great part of the water soaks back 
through the porous banks in the night upon the 
same land again. This water that soaks through 
the hank, drow ns the w heat in the winter, washes 
the manure into the dykes, destroys the best na- 
tural and artificial grasses, and prevents the fens 
from being sowai till too late in the season. This 
stagnant water, lying on the surface, causes also 
fen agues, &(!. ; thus the waters that have soaked 
through tlie porous fen banks liave done tlie fer- 
tile fens more real injury than all the other floods 
that have ever come upon them. The remedy 
for the soaking through of the water is obviously 
tliat of forming a puddle wall in the middle, 
which appears to have been first thought of 
among the fen bank-makers by Sraitli of Chat- 
teris, a professed embanker. See our article 
EImbankments. With respect to embanking 
from the sea, Vancouver is of opinion that the 
ground ought to be covered by nature with sam- 
phire or other plants, or with grass, before an 
attempt is made to embank it : there is particular 
danger in being too grasping. ‘ If the sea has not 
raised the salt marsh to its fruitful level, all ex- 
pectation of benefit is vein, the soil being imma- 
ture, and not ripened fer c:. closure; and if again, 
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>vith a view of grasping a great extent of salt 
marsh, the banks or sea wall be pushed farther 
outwards than where there is a firm and secure 
foundation for it to stand upon, the bank will 
blow up, and in both cases great losses and dis- 
appointments will ensue/ 

Paring and burning land is every where ap- 
proved of, and considered the sine qua non of 
the fen districts, in breaking up turf. Without 
it corn crops are destroyed by the grub and 
wire-worm. Colonel Adeane, of Barbraham, has 
300 acres of meadows, wliich have been irrigated 
from the time of queen Klizabeth. ‘ Pallavicino, 
who was collector of I’eter’s pence in Fmgland, 
at the death of queen Mary, having £30,000 or 
£40,000 in his hands, had llie art to turn Pro- 
testinl on the accession of queen Klizabeth, and 
appropriated the money to his own use; he 
bought with it an estate at Barbraham. and other 
lands near Bournbridge ; and procuring a grant 
from the crown, of the river which passes 
through them, was enabled legally to build a 
sluice across it, and throw as much of the water 
as was necessary into a new canal of irrigation, 
which he dug to receive it in the method so wt‘ll 
known, and commonly practised in Italy long 
before that period. The canals and the sluices 
are all well designed, and are the work of a man 
evidently veil acquainted with the practice ; but, 
in biking the waters from them for spreading it 
by small channels over the meadows, there does 
not seem to be the least intelligence or knowledge 
of the husbandry of watering. No other art is 
exerted but that merely of opening in the bank 
of the river small cuts for letting the water flow 
on to the meadows always laterally, and never 
longitudinally, so necessary in works of this 
kind. Tlie water then finds its own distribution, 
and so irregularly, that many parts receive too 
much, and others none at all. From the traces 
left of small channels in different parts of the 
meadows, it would appear that the ancient dis- 
tribution formed under Pallavicino is lost, and 
that we see nothing at present but the miserable 
patch- work of workmen ignorant of the l»nsiness. 
Irrigation has not spread from this example, but 
might be extensively practised on the b.iriks i:i' all 
the rivers. 


FENCE, n. s., v.a.^v.n. 
Fence'less, adj. 
Fencf/ful, 

Fen'ceb, V. s. 

Fenc'ibee, adj. 

Fenc'ino, n. s. 

FENC'I^G-MASTER, 

FEKc'jNO-scriooe. 


Talin, frndoy 
to drive away. 
Cuard ; defence ; 
sedulity; enclo- 
sure; the art or 
skill of defending 
one^s self. To 
J fence is to enclose 


or guard : as a neuter verb, to practise the art 
of fencing; to guard against: fenceful, affording 
protection : fenceless, exposed ; without defence ; 
icncc r and fencing-ma.sters, are professors of the 
art of fencing: fencible, capable of defence: 
fencing, the art of using wea;>on.s for defence 
and occasional assault : fencing school, a place 
where the use of such weapons is taught. 

Thou ha»t clothed me with tkin and flesh, and hast 
fenced me with bones and sinews. Job x. 11, 

He went about to make a bridge to a strong city, 
wliich fenced about wi .h walls. 2 Afac. *ii. 13. 


If a throstle sing, he falls strait a capering : 

He will fence with hit own shadow. ShaKepeofe, 
IHl prove it on his body, if he dare. 

Despite his nice fence and his active practice. Id 
The* inhabitants each pasture and each plain 
Destroyed have, each field to wa.ste is laid ; 

In fenced towers bestowed is their grain. 

Before thou cam’st this kingdom to invade. 

Pairfix, 

Calmness is great advantage ; he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at hia Are, 

Mark all his wanderings, and enjoy his frets ; 

As fencers sutler heat to tire. Herbert. 

A nimble fencer will put in a thrust so quick, that 
the foil will be in your bosom when you thuu<;ht it a 
yard olf. l^iyby. 

So much of adders' wisdom I have learnt. 

To fence iny ear against thy sorceries. Milton. 
Arc not iha fences of discipline cast down? Is there 
any conscience made of violating law.s ? Hatrow. 
A beauteous heifer in the wood is bred ; 

The stooping warriors aiming head to head, 
Engage their clashing horns ; with dn’adfiil sound 
The forest rattles, and the rocks rebound *, 
They/cnrtf and push, and, pushing, loudly ronr. 
Their dewlaps and their sides are bath'd in gore. 

Hryden. 

.Shall I mention make 

Of the vast mound that hinds the Lucrine lake ? 
Or the disdainful sea, that, shut from thence. 
Hoars round the structure, and invades the fence. 

liL 

With loVc to friend, the imp iticnt hiver went, 
Fenc'd with the thorns, and trod the deep descent. 

U. 


There's no fence against inxmdalion.s, earthipiaki s, 
or hurricanes. L'Kstrmufc. 

A man that cannot fence will keep out of hullic* 
and gamesters’ company. Locke* 

The only fence against the world is a thorougli 
knowledge of it ; into which a young gentleman slumhi 
be entered by degrees, as he can bear it ; and the 
earlier the belter, so he can be in safe and skilful 
hands to guide him. 


If a man be to prepare his son for duels, I had 
rather mine should be a good wrestler than an ordi- 
nary fencer, which is the most a gentleman can aliaui 
to, unless he will be constantly in tho fencinyscf**Hflr 
and every day exercising. 

Each motion of tho heart rises to fury, 

And love in their weak bosoms is a rage 
As terrible as hate, and as destructive : 

So the wind roars o'er the w i<le fencelt ei oci'an, 
And heaves tho billows of the boiling deep. 
Alike from North, from South. 

Rowers Jane Sh'^rc- 

Let us bear this awful corpse to Caesar, 

And lay it in his sight, that it may stand 
A fence betwixt us and the victor's wroth. 

A 

While a man is learning to fence, he practises both 
on friend and foe ; bm when he is a master m the a 
he never exerts it but on what ho thinks the right si «• 


id. Spectator. 

See that the churchyard be fenced in with a decent 
rail or other inclosiire. Ayiiffe*$ Pareryon. 

Minerva 

Taught artists first the carving tool to wield, . ^ 
Chariots with brass to arm, and form the fence; 
•hield. 

These, ocing polemical arte, could «o 
learned alone than fencing or cudgclplaying. 

ArhnthfuA and Pop!- 
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Employ their wiles and unavailing cars. 

To past the fences and surprise the fair. Pope, 
That proved not fence enough to the reputation of 
heir oppressors. Decay of Piety. 

1 wat she was a sheep o’ sense. 

Pen* could behave herself wi* inensc : 

I'll say't she never brak a fence. 

Through thievish greed. 

Burns. 

Wc give sonic Latin, and a smatch of Greek ; 
Teach him lo fence and iigure twice a week ; 

And having done, wc think, the bc.st we can. 

Praise his proficiency, and dub him man. 

Cowper. 

Thither he hied, enamour’d of the scene. 

For n)cks on rocks piled, as by magic spell. 

Here scorch’d with lightning, there with ivy green. 
Fenc'd from the north and east this savage deli. 

Beattie. 

Then for accomplishments of chivalry. 

In case our lord the king should go to war again. 
He h arn’d the arts of riding, gunnery. 

And how to scale a fortress — or a nunnery. 

Byton. 

Fence, in garilpriintr and husbaiidry, wall, 
ditch, hank, or other enclosure, made round jgar- 
dens, fields, woods, &:c. In hot cliinatos, where 
they Ir.ive no occasion for walls to rijx n tlieir 
fruit, their e^artlc ns lie open, where they can 
iiitve a water fenta?, and pr<»spect.s ; or else they 
:trc hoiinrled witli groves, which are much more 
pleasing to the sight than dead wjills.; hut, in 
cold countries, we are ohli;;ed to have w’alls to 
slielterand ripen our fruit, although they takeaway 
much from llie pleasant prospect of the garden. 
Ih'ick walls are accounted the best and wannest 
for fruit; and these being built pannel-wise, 
with pillars at etpuil distances, save a great deal 
f»f expense, as they can he built thinner than if 
they were made plain without the pannels ; and 
besides, these pannels make the walls look the 
!iaiids(uiier. Stone walls, however, on aceoiirii 
of their durability, are to he preferred to brick, 
^"spfoidlly those of square hewn stones. Those that 
lire made of rough stones, though tiiey are very 
dry and xvarm, yet, by their unevenness, are in- 
convenient lo nail up trees to, unless pieces of 
timhnr he laid in them here ami there for that 
purpose. Mut, in large gardens, it is better to 
have the prospect open to the pleasure garden; 
J^bich should be surrounded with a fos.se, tliat 
from the garden the adjacent country may be 
viewed. Where the fosses are made round a g;ir- 
lieu which is situated in a park, they are ex- 
tremely proper; because hereby the prospect of 
tie pjirk will be obtained in the garden, which 
tenders those gardens much more agreeable than 
ose that are confined. In making these fosses 
. have been many inventions : but. Miller, 
^‘t^*^®titr’s Dictionary, reckons none pre- 
erable to those which have an upright wall next 
® garden, which (where the soil wili admit of 
an/T should be five or six feet high , 

’ a wall, the ground on the 

the* should rise with a gradual easy slope, to 
whn eighteen or twenty feet; and, 
it wmI u allowed, if it slopes much farther 

tn ti! easier, and less perceptible as a ditch, 
^'vhen viewed at a distance ; but if the 
« w naturally wet, so as not to admit a 


deep fo.^sc, then, in order to make a fence against 
cattle, if the wall be four feet high, and slight 
posts of three feet high are placed just behind 
the wall, with a small chain carried on from 
post to post, no cattle or deer will ever attempt 
to jump against it; therefore it will be a secure 
fence against them; and if these are painted 
green tliey will not be discerned at a distance, 
and at the .sairie time the chain will secure per- 
son.s walking in the garden from falling over. 
In places wl)ere there are no good prospects to 
be obtained from a garden, it is common to make 
the enclosure of park-pailing ; wliich, if well per- 
formed, will last many years, and has a much 
belter anpearance than a wall : and this pale 
ihay he liid from the sight within, by plantations 
of shrubs and evergr(*ens ; or there may be a 
quick hedge planted within the pale, which may 
be trained up, so as to be an excellent fence by 
.he time the pales begin to decay. Fences round 
parks arc generally of paling; which if well 
made of winter fallen oak, will last many years. 
But a principal thing to be observed is, not to 
make them too heavy, else their own weight will 
make them decay ; therefore the pales should be 
cleft thin ; and the rails should be cut triangular, 
to prevent the wet lodging upon them ; and the 
posts should be good, and not placed too far 
JLsunder. One of these pales will thus last up- 
wards of forty years. The common way of 
making these fences is, to have every other pale 
nine or ten inches abovt* the intermediate ones ; 
so that the fence may be six feet and a half high, 
which is enough for fallow deer; but, where 
there are red deer, tlie fence should be one foot 
higher, otherwise they will leap over. Some en- 
close their parks with brick walls; and, in coun- 
tries where stone is cheap, the walls are built 
with this material ; some with, and others with- 
out, mortar. A kitchen garden if rightly con- 
trived, will contain walling enough to afford a 
supply of such fruits as require the assistance of 
walls, for any family : and being situated on one 
side, and quite out of sight of the house, may be 
surrounded with walls which will screen the 
kitchen garden from the sight of persons in the 
pleasure garden ; and, being locked up, the fruit 
will be much better preserved than it can be in 
the public garden. Too great a quantity of wall- 
ing is often the occasion that so many ill-managed 
trees arc to be seen in large gardens. The height 
of garden walls should be twelve feet, which is a 
moderate proportion; and, if the soil be good, it 
may in time be well furnished with bearing 
wood in every part, especially that part planted 
with pears, notwithstanding the branches being 
Lained horizontally from the bottom of the 
walls. See lIoRTicin.TORE. 

Dr. Anderson, in his Essays on Agriculture, 
&c., observes, that, ‘ The fences that are most 
universally employed, are either stone dikes or 
hedges. Dikes, if well built, as effectually pre- 
serve a field from the intrusion of domestic ani- 
mals, as any other kind of fence whatever; but 
they afford little warmth or shelter to the fields : 
whereas hedges, if good, answer both these pur- 
poses equally well. But the most material dis- 
tinction between dikes and hedges is, that dikes 
are in the highest degree of perfection as soon as 
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tliey are rea.’etl, and from that moment begin to 
tend towards decay; so that the person who 
builds this kind of fence immediately receives 
the full benefit thereof: whereas hedges, being 
at first weak and tender, stand in need of attention 
and care, and do not become a fence for several 
years after they aie planted; and, as they conti- 
nue to increase instrcngth, and gradually acquire 
a higher and higher degree of perfection, it is 
long before they begin to fall towards decay ; so 
that they are, in general, infinitely more durable 
than dikes, although they are longer in becoming 
of use to tlie person who plants them. Which 
of these two kinds of fences may, upon the whole, 
be most eligible, must, in general, be determined 
by the circumstances and views of the possessor 
of the ground to be enclosed. If he is a tenant 
who has a short leiLse, without a prospect of get- 
ting it renewed ; or, if he has immediate occa- 
sion for a complete fence ; it will he, in general, 
most prudent in him to make choice of dikes, if 
the materials for rearing tlu'se are at hand; but, 
if there is any probability that his posterity may 
reap any advantage from these enclosures, it will 
be almost always more for his advantage to make 
choice of hedges. A dike built of freestone and 
lime will be almost as durable as a hedge ; al- 
lliough, in general, it will neither lie so cheap 
nor agreeable. But dry stone dikes, unless 
built of the finest quarried stone, are of such a 
perishable nature, as to be hardly ever worth the 
expense of rearing ; and never, excepting where 
the field that you would wish to enclose has 
plenty of stones upon its surface, wliich you are 
under a necessity of carrying away before the 
field ran be improved. In this situation a man 
may, in some measure, be excused, if he should 
be tempted to put them into dikes ; because the 
carriage of these stones may be said to cost him 
nothing : and he may, perhaps, bo at some loss 
how to dispose of them in any other manner. 
Butrin all other circumstances, it is very bad eco- 
nomy to rear fences of this kind, as feal (sod) dikes 
can always be built at one fourth of t)ie expense 
that these would cost, and will answer all pur- 
j'loses equally well, and, if carefully built, will 
be kept in repair for any number of year.*? a> 
small an expense as they couhl be. The want of 
durability generally complained of in tliese dikes 
is owing to their bad construction. Thf^ ,,rcalest 
part of them -/e made of a considerable thick- 
ness, with a ditch on e:ica si<le ; the heart of the 
dike being made up with the earih that is taken 
from these ditches; and only a thin wall, on 
each side, is built of solid feal from t(»p to bot- 
tom ; the consequence of which is, that as the 
loose earth that is thrown into the middle of the 
(like subsides much more than tlie cal on each 
side, the top of the uike sinks down ; and, of 
course, the two side walls are pres'^ed too much 
tipoii the inside, so as to bilge (or swell) out 
about the middle, and quickly crunible down to 
dust. To avoid this inconvenience, I have always 
chosen to build my dikes of this sort thinner 
than usual : they being only three feet and ^ ’ialf 
thick at the bottom ; one foot, or a very little 
more, at top ; and five f(?et high : taking care to 
have them built in such a manner, as that every 
fod (or feal), from top to boUotp binds the join- 


ings of the others below it, with as much accu- 
racy as the bricks in a well built wall. The m)- 
perinost course of feal is cut a little longer than 
those that are immediately below it, and placed 
with the grassy side uppermost, so as to project 
a little on eaen side ; which not only helj)s to 
throw the water a little ott' the dike, but also to 
prevent shecq) or cattle from attempting to junip 
over it so readily ;is they otherwise might do. At 
tin? foot of the dike, on each side, is dug a small 
ditch, about one foot and a half or two feet deep ; 
leaving a ledget of a few inches broad on t'ach 
side, that the dike may not he underininerl by 
the cnimhling down of the loose f‘arth into iht* 
ditch. These ditclies not only help to give tin.* 
dike an additional heiglit, and keep its founda- 
tion dry ; but are also of use to prevcnit cattle 
from corning close to it and rubbing upon it, or 
tearing it down with tlu'ir horns, which they aiv 
veiy apt to do if (liis precaution he luniltcd. 
The earth that is taken out of the ditches may 
be thrown outwards, into the plaee that was oc- 
cupied by the feal that has been taken to buiM 
the dike; and, if ihetield is in grass, a few seids 
may he sowcal upon it, and it will soon be e(t. 
vert'd as well as the rest of the fiehl. By liavint^ 
the joints bound in every diret uori, fibri': js 
rendered much firmer than it ct»uld he by a:iy 
irregular manner of working, while it is at the 
same time more easily rearetl. If the grtiuud i> 
soft, and the feal rise w ell, 1 get a fence of this 
kind done for one halfpenny per yard ; but, if it 
is not good to work, a little more must he allow- 
ed. As to the time that a fence of this kind may 
stand without needing any repair, the oldest ins 
now stood ten years, and seems to be nearly as 
firm as when first built. 1 have seem some walls 
of poor collages whic h have been built somew hat 
after this nianner, that have been good afttr 
standing forty or fifty years : but their dunbility 
depends greatly upon the nature of the feal of 
which they are formed. The best is that which 
is taken from poor ground of a spongy (jualiiVf 
which is generally covered with a strong swanl 
of coarse benly grass. And, in situations where 
this can be had, I would recummeiid this as the 
cheapest and best temporary fence that could be 
reared. The greatest inconvenience that attends 
this species of fence is, the danger it runs of 
being torn down by the hoi ns, or wasted aw ay 
by the rubbing of cattle upon it; which they 
will sometimes do notwithstanding the ditches. 
This may be effectually preventeil by planting 

a row of sweet briar (or eglantine) plants between 

the first and second course of feal when the dike 
is built, which will not fail to grow with luxuri- 
ance, and in a short time defend the dike fm”' 
every attack of thU kind. But if slieep are to he 
kept in the enclosures, this plant ought not, on 
any account, to be employed ; for, as tlnit aninw 
naturally flies to the mnees for shelter in stormy 
weather, the prickles of the straggling brancln’>» 
of the briar will catch hold of the wool, and to® 
it off in great quantities, to the great detriment o 
the flock and loss of the proprietor. In 
cases, if the pos.sessor of the ground is not atnt 
of the bad consequences that may be dicm 
from the spreading of whins (furze), it woul 
much better to scatter a few of the seeds o* 
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plant along the ledget at the foot of the dike, 
which would quickly become a preservative for 
it, and be otherwise of use a.s a green food for 
his sheep during the winter season. But, before 
he ventures to sow this plant, let him remember, 
that wliere it is once established it will hardly 
fiiil to spread through the adjoining fields, and 
can hardly he t?ver afterwards thoroughly rooted 
out. I have oft(*n imagined, that this kind of 
fence might be greatly improved both in beauty 
and strength, by planting a row of ivy plants be- 
neath the first course of fcal in building the 
which would, in a short time, climb up 
the sides of the dike and cover the whole with a 
close and beautiful net-work of woody fibres, 
covered with leaves of the most beautiful ver- 
dure ; which would lend to preserve the dike 
from being eaten away by frost, and other vicissi- 
tudes of weather. And when it is arrived at the 
top, it would there send out a number of strong 
woody branches, forming a sort of hedge, tliat 
would afford some shelter to the fields, and break 
the force of the wind considerably. I have seen 
a gardi'u wall that had been huilf of stone and 
clay, ornamcnti'd and strengthened in this way. 
1 have had the exjierience of ivy growing well 
upon a dry stone dike ; and liavc likewise seen 
it growing up the walls, and covering whole cot- 
tages built of feal ; which have hy this means 
been preserved t?ntire, long after the walls that 
had been naked have fallen to decay. But, not 
having liad plants of this kind at hand, I have 
not had an opportunity of trying it in the manner 
yiropo.sed ; although, 1 think, there is the greatest 
reason to hojie for succes.s. Whins have been 
nftcii eiiiploy(?d as a fence when sowed upon the 
top of a hank. They are attended with the con- 
venience of coming very quickly to yierfection, 
and of groNving upon a soil on \vhii!h few other 
plants could be rriadi! to thrive : but, in the way 
that they are commonly employed, they are nei- 
ther a strong nor a lasting fence. See 11ei>ge, 
The fences hitherto mentioned are only intended 
^0 preserve fields from the intrusi<in of cattle; 

on some occasions, it is necessary to have 
a fence that would even resist the efibrts of men 
"0 break through it : as around bleaching fields, 
'jrenards, &,c. the want of which often subjects 
file proprietor of sncli fields to very disagreeable 
‘’Incidents. To cfTectuato this, it is necessary to 
hy trenching up or ploughing a large l)clt 
^ 1 around the field you mean to enclose, of forty 
‘ir fifty f(L‘et or more in breadth, if you find it con- 
'pienl ; the outer edge of which should be en- 
J^osed by a good dike, or a ditch and hedge, 
js belt should be kept in culture one year, and 
if your situation will admit of it ; 

11' laid up before winter in such a manner that 
'0 water may be allowed to h>dge upon it; 
la^\‘^^ ifi winter all over with plants of eg- 
me so thick as not to be above iwo fi*et from 
between these put a good 
birch plants not above two 
ra^ Interspersed with hazels, oak, ash, 

thrivp^'^^'^ service), and other trees that will 
liollmo ♦ togetlier with tin rns, 

and ”*'3^^hles, and wood-bint? (honey suckle); 
fiown fenced it from cattle, and kept 

e vveedMhat may rise upon its surface by 


the hoe, as long as you can conveniently get ac- 
ce.ss into it, leave it afterwards to nature. If this 
is done, and your soil be not extremely bad, th<i 
belt in a very few years will be entirely filled 
with a close bush of trees, so intermixed with the 
bending branches of the eglantine, and bound 
together by the trailing shoots of the bramble and 
wood-bine, that no animal above the size of a cat 
could penetrate ; especially when it is of such a 
depth as 1 have recommended. — But as all kinds 
of tre(.‘s and sliruks, if planted very close upon 
one another, become naked at the root when they 
arrive at any considerable size, care should be 
taken to prevent it from ever coming to that 
.slate, by cutting it down whenever it becomes 
in ilanger of being open at the root. And as it 
would V)e iinprtiper ever to leave the field en- 
tirely defenceless, it is a great advantage to have 
the bell as broad as it conveniently may be, so 
that the one-half of it may be a sufficient fence ; 
by which ni(?ans, we shall have it in our power to 
cut down the inside and the outside of the best 
alternately, so as still to keep the thicket young, 
and never to want at any time a sufficient fence ; 
and the brush wood that this afforded at e^ach 
culling would, in almost every situation, yield 
such a r<*venue as would do much more than in- 
demnify the i)roprietor for the rent of the ground 
that was occupied hy this fence. And, if the 
field was in such a situation as rcquircil .shelter, 
some trees might be allowed to grow to their full 
size about the middle without any inconvenience, 
if the belt were of a sufficient breadth.* 

‘ There is one other species of fencing (conti- 
nues Dr. Anderson), as useful as any of those al- 
ready mentioned, which is in general much less 
understood, and more difficult to execute properly, 
viz. the method of securing .the banks of rivers 
from being washed away by the violence of the 
stream, and of preventing the damages that may 
otherwise be occasione<l by the swelliug of the 
waters. It frequently happens that, when a river 
runs in a bed of rich vegetable mould, the least 
accident that may chance to divert the stream 
towards any particular part of the bank, causes it 
to swee]) away large tracts of fine ground, to the 
very great detriment of the proyirielor, as well as 
the public ; as this fine mould is usually carried 
to Uie sea, and the place that the water loaves, 
to occupy the new bed that it thus forms for 
itself, is generally of a much worse quality, con- 
sisting eh ieffy of stones, sand , and g-nivel. In some 
eases, w'here the whole force of the current is quite 
close to the bank, and the materials necessary 
for fencing it are not to be found, it may perhaps 
be impossible or very difficult totally to prevent 
thli evil ; but for the most part it admits of a 
cure that can he obtained at a pretty moderate 
expense. Theje ravage.s are always greatest 
where the bank rises perpendicularly to a pretty 
considerable height above the ordinary surface 
of the winter, and never at those places where the 
banks shelve down gradually towards the water’s 
edge ; for when the river is swelled to a great 
height by rains, and runs with a force and ra- 
pidity greater than usual, it strikes violently 
against these perpendicular banks that directly 
oppose its course, which, being composed of 
earth quite bare and uncovered, are easily soft- 
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Lued by the water, anti (juirkly \vashe«l away; so 
that the upper part of the bank, being thus under- 
niiiied, falls by its ow n weight into the river, and 
is carried oft' in prodigious (piaiitities : w hereas at 
those parts of the bank that slndve gradually 
downwards to the water’s ('dg(‘, when the river 
rises to any eunsiderable heiglit, it gently glides 
aknig its surface*; which, being defended by tlie 
matted roots of the grass with which it is covered, 
scarcely sustains any damage at all ; and is 
nearly the same after the walia has reliitMl within 
its banks as be fore the inundation. These facts, 
whicli no one who has bestowed the least atten- 
tion t(» this subject can fiil to have oliscrved, 
clearly point out, that the first and most neces- 
sary step tow'ords a cure, is to level down the 
edge of the bank that is next to the wali r, so as 
to make it slope gradually down towards the 
river. If the bank is very bigli, and y)n have 
no other particular use for the earth that must 
be taken fr<un it, the easiest method of disno>ing 
of it, will be to tlirow it into the river ; but, in 
whate\er manner you may dispose td' the earth, 
the slope of tfie bank must be continucvl initd the 
inner edge of it is as hov as the surface <.f t!ie 
water at the drit si time of tlie year, and be Uiadi? 
to ascend gradually ujnvards bom the watt r w .tli 
an easy slope, till it comes to t!je level of tln^ 
ground, or at least rises to sucli a height as the 
water lu.'ver f xeee*ds. I’iiis <)j)cratu.)n ought to 
be performed as early in summer as p(»>sible, -aial 
should hi! citiii I itntm diately cov< 1% d with turf, 
pared from the surfice of some tieid tliat lias a 
very strong sward upon it, taking care to lay 
these in such a maruH r as to be* in as little <lan- 
gLT as pos^ibh.' <.)f being waslu'd away by any ac- 
cidi iital ftoixl that niiglit bapiien beforr.'lluy liad 
grown together ; or, if turf of this kind cannot be 
easily had, it should be sowed very tliick w'itli 
the siteds of some small rnalt-rouled gras.s (such 
:ls the ])oa rcpc.Mis, or cneping nu adow grass), 
* llial should be ke[d in n'adiness for ibis purpose. 
If tlie stnam has not bei'ii extremely rapid at the 
foot of tile bank, some of tlie earth that was throwai 
into the? water will be allowed to subside to the 
bottom, and w ill there form a bank of lo(»sc •:«*ft 
earth, wldch will br^ of great use after, vard'i ni 
ireventijig the face of the bank niider water from 
)eing washed away ; but, ii> order to s« eiir this 
bulwark effectually for the fnlur g tlie surface of 
this soft earth ouglit to be- nistantly stack full of 
t!.e roots of bog reeds, fta , wale, ^pider-wmrt, 
rushes, and oti;fT matt-rooted ai|tuitir plarit'j ; 
wliieh, if allowed to remain till tliey ha\e once 
struck root, will afterwards form a barrier that 
nothing wd! ever he able to destroy. Hut if me 
stream he toe, raj id to admit of lids, and the 
bank of soft earth is i: ich deeper d au the sur- 
i:u e nf the water, it will lie of use«to till up the 
breast of the harjk with loose stones carelessly 
thrown in, till tiicy rise near the surface of the 
water ; which would most effev tually secure it 
against any future encroachments, if the bank is 
sloperl away above. If stones cannot be easily 
got for this purpose, the rinly resource is to dig 
the bank so low, that, at the undermost edge, it 
may be always below the surface of the water; 
ancito carry it out in this way for a considerable 
distance, and thu i ^tick the wdiole surfoce that is 


below the water full of matt-rooted aquatic plants; 
which will ill a great measure, if not entirely, 
d(!fend it from any future encroachments. This 
bank ought to continue to shelve downwards 
even wh(?re it is below water, and those aquatics 
tliat will grow iiithe greatest depth of water should 
be planted on the innermost brink, and the others 
bcliiiul them. The water spiderworl will grow 
in four feet deep of water, and the roots of the 
common yellow-flowered water iris form such a 
strong and compact covering upon the surface of 
the soil on which it grows, as would defend it 
from being affected by the water almost as well 
as a rock. It is likewise an advantage attending 
this plant, that it grows upon a firm bottom, and 
ehi»*fty deliglits in running water. If the stratum 
of soft earth is not so deep as to reach to the sur- 
face of the water, and lies upon a stratum of rock 
or hard gravi'l, there will be no occasion for 
throwing in stones of any kind. Hut, as il is 
difticult to unite the vegetable mould to any of 
thes(! strata, there will always be some danger of 
its separating from tlu'sc in violent inundations; 
and, if tin* wafer onee get an f'utry, it will not tad 
to grow larger and larLrer by every future inundn- 
tion. To ]uevent tliis iiieonva'iiience, it will ho 
TUTessary, after ynii have sloped the earth away 
till y<»u reach tlie gravel or rock, to cover th.e 
place where the edge of the eartVi joins tlic infe- 
rior stralum with a gootl many small stones, if 
they ean he fimnd ; sowing hetwet n them the 
see<ls of any kind of jilants that you think ure 
most lik(‘ly to thrive, which have strong inattcil 
roots with as small and fhjxihle tops as possible, 
rroni the impossibility of ever making earth ad- 
here firmly lo stone of any kind, it must always 
be an improper practice to face the banks of n* 
V(‘r8 to a certain height with stones which is 
coped at top with <*arth.' 

Mr. Arthur Young, in his Annals of Agricul- 
ture, vol. Xlll. has supplied us with the fol- 
lowing method of fencing, from the pen of W. 
Krskine, Esq. ‘The importance of good feiicis 
is universally acknowledged by every lover el 
husbandry, although there are various opinion.^ 
about the kinds of them, (.‘very one being natu- 
rally prejudiced in favor of tliosehehas been most 
accustomcfl to s(*e, or by th(! opinion of others 
whose judgment be relies on. An intelligent 
correspondent, in the .second volume of the Bath 
Papers on Agriculture, is so warm an advocate 
for quickset lu'dges, as to make him totally con- 
d< rnri the dead walks which are to be seen on the 
road between Bath and Cirencester, and in many 
other parts of England. I hope he will not 
take? it amiss, if I cannot absolutely assent tolnj 
assertion, ‘ that quickset hedges are more usefnl 
and profitable.* Tliat they are more ornamenla 
cannot be denied, and they are generally a ' 
lowed to afford more .shelter ; but the length o 
time, the constant attention, and continual ex 
pens<? of defending them until they bear even t 
resemblance of a fence, induces many people, in 
those places where the materials are easily pro 
cured, to prefer the dry stone walls ; for 
the first cost is considerable, yet as the , 
reaps the immediate benefit of the fence (w i^^ . 
is undoubtedly the most secure one), . . 
thought on the whole to be the least expcnsi , 
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hcsicleSf the cattle in exposed situations, and es- 
pecially in these northern parts, are so impatient 
of confinemeift at the comraciicement of the lon;^, 
cold, wet nights, that no hedges I have ever y(?t 
seen in any part of this island are sufficient to 
keep them in. These inconvenicrices prohahly 
suggested to the late Sir George Snttie (eminent 
in East Lothian for his love of, and skill in, agri- 
culture), an idea of a fence, that at once joined 
tiic warmth and oniaTnent of the hedge with tin? 
almost perpetual fence of the wall. If I mistake 
not, ynu have, in sonn; of your useful works, 
n*coinmende‘d hedges to Ijt? planted against tin? 
common dry stone w’alls : Sir George Suttie 
rather improved on this thought ; he planted his 
hed«ges after the corn in on method here, in the face 
of the ditch ; but instead ( f putting a ])aling, or 
post and rail on the top of tlie hank, he phnred 
a wall of two feet and a half hi<gh. His local 
situation induced him to build with lime, ami, 
\\\ places where that commodity is tolerably 
reasonable, it is the best inet.ho<l, as tin* salis- 
fiiction it affords by reipiiring no repairs, and 
the duration more tlian n^pays tlie ixpense; 
'•Mt, where the price of lime is high, they 
Miay be built without any cement, ami an- 
the piirpost? very well, if tin* work is pro- 
pi-rly executed.’ Mr. Erskino, after informing 
•dr. Youpg that ‘he has now experienced the 
h( luTit of these fenee.s for some yt?ars,' and that 
he ‘can with gvi!at confidence recommend them 
:is superior to all others,* (’.oncludes with the fol- 
linving account <d* the method of erecting them : 
‘^Mien a new fence is jiroposed to be made, tin* 
surface of Jn* ground of the breadiii of the ditch, 
md likewise for two fetjt more, should be ])arcd 
•’ll, to prevent, as much as possible, the weeds 
Jtutl grass Tnun hin ting tin* growth of tin? young 
thorns. Ihe ditch sliould be live fert broad, 
two feet and a half deep, and one foot broad at 
the bottom ; leave one foot for an editing or 
soiroerneiit, then dig the earth one spit nf a 
1*1)11(11? tor alnnit one foot, and put alxuit 
inches of good earth below tlie thorn, wdiieh 
Miould bf? laid nearly horizontal, but the point 
•uther iiiciining upwards, in order to let the ram 
nrip to the roots ; then add a foot of goo<l earth 
ainjve it; leave tliree or four inch(’.s of a searee- 
ax iit liefore another thorn is pThiited ; it must 
not be directly over the lower one, but about nim? 
nches or a foot to one side of it; then throw a 
j earth on the thorn, and trample it 
till level the top of the bank for about 

nil shovtM be about 

inches (but not excce<l one foot from 

ut ^^**^*^ 

to u! one foot at the top ; the cope 

two l^dd flat, then t wered with 

he nf> I ^*1 the grass of the n..fiermost to 

tlic ^ “te wall, and the other sod must have 
of 1 ^'PP^t'tnost ; the sods should be 

mav retain moisture, so ihat they 

bv ffift ^^^h>gelher, and not be easily displaced 
^oight of the wall to be two 
t^ether ck exclusive of tlie sods, which to- 
'''bich inches, by 

® would be nearly three feet 
See Hed<>es and Paling. 
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‘ Next to implements and machinery, and 
suitable building.',,’ say.s an able writer on tins 
suliject in the* supplement lu the Encyclopadia 
Britaniiiea, * fences arc in most situations in- 
dispensable to the profitalile managemcnl of 
arable l.ind. Tiiey are m>l only ncc( .^sary to 
protect the crops from the live stock of tln^ farm, 
but otten contrilnit,*, in no small degree by tlie 
.shelter tlu?y iiUbnl^to augment am) improve the 
produce itself. ( )ii all arable farms, on which 
<?altle and sliccp arc; paslnred, tin; ease, security, 
ami comfort, which good fences give, both to the 
ow'm‘r and tlu: animals thcnisclvc.s, are too evi- 
dent to rf(piire particular m.'tic(*. And as there 
are few traerts so rich as t(^ admit of crops being 
carried off the hunt for a succc.^sioii of years, 
w itlmut tlie intervention of green crops consumed 
where they grow', fences, of some description or 
Ollier, can very rarely he dispeusc-d w ith, even in 
the most fertde alnd highly iinjndved districts.’ 
But ‘there, is no braneh of lm<;;am!ry so ge- 
nerally mismanaged as tins. No elistrict, of any 
consiih Table exlciUt, perha])S, can be nanied, in 
wliicli one does m>l see tlie greater part of what 
are called fem'es, not only comparatively useles.s, 
but wasteful to the pos.ses<or ot the? lands which 
they occupy, ami injurious both to himself and 
his m ighhours, by the wca ds which they shelter. 
This is particularly tlu* ca.se with thorn hedges, 
which are too often plant»‘«l in soils wh(*re they 
can never, by any manage inent, be expected to 
btToine a suffieient fence; timl which, even when 
planted on suitalile .soils, are in many ( a.ses so 
much m glecled wlu'ii young, as ever .afterwards 
to he a miis inci*, instead of an ornamental, per- 
manent, ami impeiu'trable barrier, as, with proper 
training, they might liave formed in a few years.* 

By way of general hints, lu* adds, ‘the ex- 
posure of till* hr. cl should he considered, in order 
that the f ru may givi* tlu* shelu r that is most 
retpiiivd : — the fuim of the field sliouUl bo such 
to render it iiio.st acccs'il.)h* from the farm 
huihlings, and that it may l;e cultivated at the 
least expense, the lands or ridges not being too 
short, nor running out into angles at the points 
^^Iu‘re the fence takes acliffVn'eiit direction : — and 
the soil of tlu* enelosuro should be as nearly alike 
lliroughout as pi^ssible, tbai tlu* wlude field may 
be always under the same kind of croji. It must, 
in general, be a matter of eons(*(pience to ha\ t 
water iu every enclosiin* ; but this is too obvious 
to e.scaju*, utlontitm.’ 

‘The most common iVnet's, of a pi'rinanent 
charactgr, ar<* stone walls and w liiti*lhorn hedges. 
Stone walls have the recomi. endation of being an 
immediate fence ; but the disa»lvanlage of going 
gradually to decay, and of requiring to be entirely 
rebuilt, in some cases every twenty years, unless 
tlu*y are constructed with lime mortar, wliicli is 
in many districts miK’h too expensive to be em- 
ployed in erecting common f(*nco.s. VN hitethorn 
hedges, on the contrary, though they requira 
several years to bi'coim? a fence of themselves, 
m.ay bo preserved at very little expense afterwards 
in full vigor for several generations. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, tluit upon wet soils, where 
hedges are enqiloyed as fences, it is of importance 
that the ditches be drawn in such a direction as 
to serve the purposes of drains, and also that 
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they may receive the water from the covered 
drains that may be required in the fields con- 
tiguous. According as the line of the fence is 
more or less convenient in this re.spect, tlie ex- 
pense of draining may be considerably diminished 
or increased.' 

‘ The expense of enclosing, and, of course, the 
direction and construction of the fences/ con- 
cludes this writer, ‘ ought to be undertaken in 
almost every case by the proprietor, not merely 
for the sake of relieving the tenaut from a burden 
which may be incompatible with his circum- 
stances and professional duties, but also from a 
principle of economy on the part of the landlord. 
Whatever may be the tenant’s knowledge and 
capital, it is not to be expected that his views 
sliould extend much beyond his own accommo- 
dation during his tempomry occupation ; whereas 
the permanent interest of the landlord rerpiircs, 
not so much a minute attention to economy in 
the first instance, as that tlie amelioration shall be 
as complete and as durable as possible. The 
tenant’s outlay on fences must inevitably be re- 
turned by a diminution of the yearly rent, and 
probably with a large profit for tlu- first advance 
of the money ; while, at the same time, that 
money may bo expended in an iniprovtanent 
which is neither so complete nor so lasting as it 
might have been rendered, had it been done at 
the expense, and under the direction of the pro- 
prietor. But another error of tlu; same kind is 
probably still more common, and by far more 
pernicious to landholders. The fences are to be 
kept in repair by the tenant ; which, in so far as 
regards storte walls, is a stipulation no way ob- 
jectionable. But it often happiais that a land- 
lord, even though he ruies a hedge-fence at his 
own expense, leaves it to be traineil up by the 
tenant without his interference ; and the conse- 
quence is, that, in perhaps nine cases out of ten, 
it never becomes a sufficient ibnv-e at all ; that 
the original cost is lost for ever ; and that the 
land which it occupies is not only unproductive, 
but actually a nuisance. Besides, it is evidently 
improper to require of a tenant to rear up a good 
fence, commonly by a greater outlay tiian vva.s 
required for forming it, when the half of his lease 


perhaps must elapse before he can derive much 
benefit from it. This mistake on the part of 
proprietors is probably the principal cause of the 
badness of hedge-fences; for if they are neglected 
when the plants are young, if cattle are allowed 
to make gaps, water permitted to stagnate in the 
ditcl), or weeds to grow unmolested on the face 
of the bank, no labor or attention afterwards will 
ever make an etpial and strong fence. As it is 
well known how difficult, or rather irnpo.ssible, 
it is to enforce this care by any compid.sory co- 
venants, the b(?st plan for both parties is that 
which is adopted in some districts, where hedges 
are reared at the mutual expense of landlord and 
tenant, the thorns, while they rcipiire it, being 
protected by rads, or otherwise, so as to give the 
tenant all the advantages of a ccnuplete fence iu 
the mean time. In this case be cannot justly 
complain that he pays a share of the expense, 
and this payii'ent furnishes the strongest motive 
for preserving the young thorns from damage, 
and for training them with sucli care, as to hc- 
eome a complete fence in the shorU!st possible 
period.' 

Bammed earth, or en pise walls, are very com- 
mon in France, both as fences and walls for 
buildings. Thf*y have been descriVied at great 
length in the communications to the Board of 
Agriculture, and in other works, and tried in 
various parts of this country with tolerable suc- 
cess, though thi?y arc' by no means suited cither 
to our moist climate or degree of civilisation. 
In constructing them the earth is previously 
pounded, iu order to crumble any stones therein ; 
clay is added thereto in a small quantity, aiiout 
one-eighth part. It is all beaten and mixed uj) 
together by repeated blow’s with a mallet about 
ten inches broad, and ten or fiftoon inches Ion/, 
and two inches thick. The earth being thus pre- 
pared, and slightly wetted, the foundation of the 
wall is dug ; this is laid with stone, and when ;t 
is about one foot high above the surlacn of t))o 
ground, planks are arranged on each side, a' '! 
the space between filled with the earth intomlcd 
for the wall. It is strongly beaten; and this 
method is continued successively, till the wall 
is completed. 
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Fencing, ip military exercises, is the art, or 
science, of making a proper use of ilie sword, 
either for attacking an eyemy or chuending ones 
sfrlf. On this eleg:.;^t and manly e\erci.se Sir 
John Sinclair observes, ‘There is no exercise, 
with a view to health, bettor enticed to the atten- 
tion of those who are placed among the higher 
order.! of society, than that of fencing. The 
positions of the body, in fencing, have for object, 
erectness, firmne.ss, and b.ilance ; and, in prac- 
tising that art, the chest, neck, and shoulders, are 
placed in positions the most beneficial to health. 
’^Fhe various motions of the arms and limbs, 
whilst the body maintains its erect position, en- 
able the muscles in general to acquire vigorous 


strength, and in young people the bones of the 
chest and thorax necessarily become more en- 
largcd, by means of which a consumptive ten- 
dency may be often prevented. It 
remarked, also, that those who practise the ar 
are remarkable for long life and tne good . 
they enjoy. These considerations, combined vn ^ 
the gnceiul movements which it establishes, an 
the elegant means of self-defence which it 
nishes, certainly render the art an object ot eo 
siderable importance.' 

‘ Fencing,^ says Ix)cke on Education, 
necessary a qualification in the breeding 
gentleman, and has so many advantages 
gard to health and personal appearance, 
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every gentleman of respectability ouglit to have 
HO striking a mark of distinction/ 

But fencing is not the exercise of a few 
days, or even months ; the practice of two or 
three years is requisite to (?nable a person to 
become a skilful fencer. In France, where the 
best fencers in Europe are found, a very indif- 
ferent opinion is entertained of any one if he 
cannot boast of at least four years regular prac- 
tice in the fencing s(;hools. 

This art is, however, too much dependent on 
personal instruction and practice to demand any 
lengthened treatise in a work like the present. 
We shall, therefore, only attempt to give a suc- 
cinct account of tlu‘ first lessons, tlie thrusts, 
parades, &c., following ]\Ionsicur Dam t’s well- 
known arrangement. 

It will be necessary, first, to observe that the 
sword is divided into two parts: the strong part, 
or fort, as it is usually termed, reaching from 
the hilt to the middle of the blade, and the weak 
part, ov foible from the middle to the point. 

Thrusts are madeinther inside, or outside, over, 
or undtr the arm, and ought to be jiarried with 
i\\Q fort of the blad<\ Su\>posing the sword held 
Hat before you, the inside is that edge whi(di is 
nearest* the left side, the outsHe that nearest the 
right ; a thrust put al)ov(? the sword is over the 
ar.n, one put in beneath it under the arm. 

The Goaud. — T he only regular guard in fen- 
cing, is assumed after the following manner. Hold 
the sword with tin* tlmnih Hat upon the handle, at 
about tlie distarici* of an inch from the guard, 
pressing the. hilt principally with the little and 
ling fingers ; incline the edge of the blade a 
little inwards, the hilt being at tlie height of the 
riglit breast, and the point :i little higher. The 
body is to he turned, so as to present tlie profile 
cf it, the heel of the right foot in a line with 
tlie ancle of the left, at the distance of at least 
twice the length of the foot, and at right angles 
with each other. The right arm must he a little 
h'Mit, ilie elbow inclining inwards ; the left arm 
raised to the height of the head, and forming an 
easy semi-circle, the fingers a little bent, and the 
index just touching the thuiiih. 

The Til RUSTS. — In fencing there are nine dif- 
ferent positions of the arm and wrist in thrusting, 
which are thus distinguished. 1. Prime of the 
modern nornenclalure, commonly called high 
carte, inside the arm ; ‘i. Ancient prime ; 3, High 
hpree or modern seconde ; d. ( )ld seconde, a mere 
low tierce ;.'i. l^ow carte of the moderns, the 
common carte of the ancient school ; 6. t^uinle, 
De same in both modern and ancient style; 

• Carte, over arm ; 8. C^.arte, cut outside ; and 

^lanconnade. 

* t is iie(:e.s.sary to observe that all thrusts and 
parades are included in but three positions of 
c wrist, viz,, supination, the palm of the hand 
^cing turned upwards; proruttion when reversed 
^ urned downwards ; and the mean position the 
Him between these two, the thumb being 
»bove the fingers as they are bent, 
thni / or hif^h carte, inside the arm. — ^Tliis 
can«l prime of the moderns, not only be- 
been highest elevation of the wrist, but 

^he easiest, most used, and 
*ttiple thrust in fencing. It is given inside 


the arm, the wrist in supination raised about three 
inches above the crowrt of the head during tlie 
movement of the right foot. The instructions 
for performing this thrust, as given in Rolando's 
modern art of fencing, are the follov/ing : — Carry 
the right foot forward to its greatest point of 
extension, which is generally about four times its 
length ; and in the very time of this action, when 
you ought to direct your point, adjust your thrust 
without vacillation towards your adversary’s 
riglit breast ; hut, as soon as the point of your 
sword reaches within three or four inches of his 
body, form the opposition of your wrist, the 
nails uppermost, your chest a little inclined for- 
w’ard, tlie head turned a little outside, the left 
liauncli steadied, the shoulders well turned out, 
the right knee outwards, and bent perpendicu- 
larly with the instep; the left heel on the same 
line witli the right heel, the leg well bent, and 
the foot firm iqion the ground. The right hand, 
in directing the thrust, must always set out first, 
and the other parts of tlie body should follow 
rapidly. The thru.st being made, get up quick 
on guard, joining your adver>aries blade without 
forcing, and holding your point still opposite to 
his breast. In every thrust all th(?se evolutions 
are to he executed with the same jirecision. 
This thrust is parried either by high carte, prime 
seconde, or octave. 

‘2. Ancioit prime. — This was the first thrust of 
the ancient scliool, and w'as so named as being 
tlie natural attempt made by any one, who had 
never learned to fence, to thrust with a .sword, 
it is executed by raising the wrist in pronation 
about three indies above the crown of the head ; 
and, in plunging the point at the adv(»rsary, the 
body is inclined somewhat more forward than in 
high carte : the remainder is executed in the same 
manner :is described in the account of that thrust. 
In ordt?r to obtain an opening for this thrvist, 
which is generally put in after the prime parade, 
it is sometimes necessary to step out of the line, 
to the right, as you make your thrust. This is 
parried by prime, half circle, and octave. 

3. High tierce, or the seconde of the moderns. — In 
making the thrust of high tierce the wrist should 
be ill pronation at about the height of the crown 
of the head ; the sight may be directed under 
the arm, the body should be a little more in- 
clined forward than in higli carte, and the thrust 
.should he given helwceii the arm-pit and the 
right breast: the rest as in high carte, Ihis 
thrust i.s parried by tierce, carte over arm, and 
pointe volante. Although this thrust is given in 
the same sitviatiou as tlie old prime, it differs 
from it not only in the heiglit of the wrist, but 
in the more marked opposition of the fort of the 
blade. , , 

4. Sccofidc of the ancients, or low tierce of the 
moderns, is thus performed : lower^ the point of 
your sword under your adversary s guard, and 
thrust under his arm ; the wrist in pronation 
raised as higli as the eyes, directing the point 
under his arm-pit, and inclining the body and 
head farther forward than in the preceding; 
covering, particularly tlie head, as much with the 
wrist as by the fort of the blade. Tliis thrust is 
parried by the half-circle, prime, seconde, octave, 
and guinte. 
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5. Ta)w I'urtt, of the modern system, or com- 
77ton carte iiisic/c the arm, of the ancients, is thus 
executed. Being on guard, in carte, direct the 
j)oint of your sword along, mid underneath your 
opponent’s wrist; and, when about four inches 
from his body, raise your wrist in supination as 
high as tlie mouth, and throw* the point into the 
j>it of his stornacli without cxtiniding your body 
so much as in the preceding thrust. This thrust 
is parried by loia carte, the octave, halj-circle, 
prime, and scconde. Roiamio*s Modern Art of 
lurnciri^, p. ‘2M. 

t>. Quinte, botli ancient and modern, was the 
fifth tlirust, wlieuce it derives its name. It is 
thus given : tlie w rist, being in the mean position, 
should be held as high as the chin, the fort of 
your blade opposed to the foible of your adver- 
sary’s, and supporting thus your opposition pass 
as it were by stealth your point unuer Ids wrist, 
and thrust at his abdomen, still in the attitude of 
carte with the Hat of the blade uppennost. This 
thrust is parried by ijuinte, seeundt, octave, and 
the half circle . 

7. Carte over arm, or modern prime over arm, 
is a carte thrust, passi^el over the arm along your 
opponent’s blade, with the wrist in supination 
three inches above the .head ; tlie right arm should 
be entirely extemled, and tlie other parts of the 
body placed as directed in hl^h carte. This 
thrust is best jiarrii'd by jioinfe voldote ; it may 
also be parried by tierce, ainbihe eovtr tuin 
jiarade. 

B. Carte cut outside the arm, is thus executed; 
when on guard in tierce? o\er y<.>ur opponent’s 
arm, lower hy stealth your point hy means of a 
half circle outside ifie arm ; adjust your point 
under his anii-pit, the Hat of tlie Made upper- 
most, supporting Mhe sword precisely under his 
elbow ; the wrist will then be in the mean po- 
sition with the same position as in low carte. 
This thrust is to be parried by the half circle, 
seconde, onfuinte, octave, which will generally be 
found' effectual. 

9. VlancnrmadL, so called, because mostly 
touching only tin? bank, is thus performi.d : being 
engaged in carte, lower the point below your oji- 
ponent’s wrist, take the foible of bis l>lade with- 
out quitting it, and plunge your point int * his 
Hank under his elbow outside the arm; thewriSl 
raised and supported in the* mean position as 
high as the mouth; oppnse siid<leniv the left 
wTist close to the elln»v., ihe hand open, and 
stoop at the same time - avoid being touched 
by second e. This is parried by sccondc and low 
carte. 

We shall now endeavour to give a short d(*s- 
enption of the ilifiercnt simple parades. A pa- 
rade, or parry, is formed by giviiv.: a dry beat on 
vour opponent’s swor I, to avoi<l bemg touched by 
his point. A dry parade, is the action of striking 
his blade with a firm vivid motion, so jis to turn 
it aside without following it. There were for- 
merly only ^ix parades taugiit; theri* are now 
fifteen in use. 

first is that of high carte, or modern prime, 
which is thus executeil ; supposing you are on 
guard, and your opponent thrusts high carte, then 
turn your right side so as to oppose as narrow a 
front as possible, and parry with a dry beat from 


the inside fort of your blade against his foible 
lowering yours about six inches inside the arm 
the wrist in the mean position at the breast 
height, and return high eaHe. 

2. Ancient prime parade. — If when on guard 
your opponent thrusts ancient prime, parry with 
the fort oubside of your sword, the wrist in pro- 
nation being as high as the forehead and op- 
posed inside tlie arm ; then extend your arm, and 
throwing your point below his stomach return 
ancient prime, 

3. High tierce, or modern seconde, parade.— U 
when on guard your opponent thrusts nigh tierce, 
parry with a dry beat, fort against foible, outward 
from within ; wrist nearly in pronation at tin? 
height of the flank, the arm extended in ordci 
better to be able to return with high tierce. 

4. Ancient St conde parade . — If when on guard 
your opponent thrusts ancient seconde, parry 
with the inm.T fort of the blade turned out; tlii^ 
w’list in pronation breast high, the arm extended 
to reliirn aucl* nt seconde. 

5. fjow carte parade . — If from the guard your 
opponent, thrust low carte, parry with a dry heat 
from the fort inside of your blade; the wrist in 
tlie mean po.sition at the height of the abdomen, 
the point a little more elevated, and repirn low 
carte. 

G. Quinte parade. — When from his guard your 
opponent makes the thrust of ituinte, parry 
with th(‘ fort edi^e of your blade against his foi- 
ble; low'eriug your wrist to the mt^an position, 
perpendicular with your knee, and the edge of 
your sword to the height of the thigh, somewhat 
inclined inwards, return low carte, 

7. Carte over arm parade . — Upon your ojipo 
nent’s thrusting from his guard carte over arm, 
parry with your arm bent, with the fort outside 
of your blade against his foible, the wrist htiiii: 
in the mean position at the height of the chot, 
•n the same situation as in carle outside the arm, 
ami return with carte over arm. 

B. l,ow tierce parade is adapted in the sanio 
manner cither to a tierce or carle over aim 
thrust, and is thus executed : — Upon your anta- 
gonist attempting cither of ihes»’, parry with the 
inner fort edge upon his foible by a dry beat, 
lowering and bending your elbow a little; the 
wrist in pronation at the height of the haunch, 
the point eh’vated, and return seconde. 

9. The octave parade, so called as having been 
formerly the eighth and last of the parades, w 
thus performed : — Upon your antagonist’s thrust- 
ing carte cut outside the arm, parry with the Kjrl 
outside edge of your blade against his foilile, the 
wrist in the mean position at the height of the 
breast; the arm bent outwards, the point lo^* 
and then return carte over arm. 

1 0. Half circie parade upon low carte.— w ben 
from his guard your opponent thrusts low carte, 
parry with a dry beat from the inner fort edge o 
your blade against the foible of his, 

half circle outside the ann ; stretch out your a i 
the wrist in supination the height of your mow » 
and return carte 

1 1 . Flanconnade parade. — If from the 
engagement your opponent thrust the flanconn* 
turn your wrist suddenly in pronation n 
height of the haunch, forming an angle Iroi 
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to the point of the sword, the arm bent at the 
game time that he ^deavours to assure himself 
of your blade, from ®e foible to the fort, and re- 
turn second^ 

When this parry is used in the attack it is in 
the following manner ; — If your opponent from 
the guard in carte thrust flanconnado, parry 
carte ; without quitting his blade, lower your 
point a little, and pass it iminediately under his 
wrist; thus binding his blade, and returning his 
sword to nearly the position in which it before 
was. This is however a dangerous parade to 
use in an attack, as a quick fencer would often, 
by disengaging ca^tf^ over arm with the strong 
part of his sword against the foildo of your.-, 
thrust you at the same time you were tiirusting 
at him. 

12. Pointc volante parade is the twelfth and 
last <d* the simple parades, and is so naincfl from 
the swiftness with which the point of the sword 
IS thrown over the shoulder When your anta- 
gonist thrusts carle over arm, parry rapidly by 
bending your elbow, and throvNiug the point of 
your sword over your sitoulder without displacing 
your wrist from the situation lu which it was in 
the guard in carte; the outside cnlge of your 
sword thus gliding from one* end to th<.' other of 
your antagonist’s will throw it sufticicntly aside 
to enable you to return to your miard. 

We have now eiiuinerat(.*d tlu* twelve simple 
parades commonly in use : there an* now three 
others, of llie circular kind, rciiiainlug to be no- 
ticed, the tirst of wliich is. 

The counter carte parade^ tlio chief of tljo cir- 
cular parades, as it envelopes abrmst every 
thrust in fencing, (‘itlicr in^iidi*, outside, over or 
under the arm. It is in fa< t ih scribing a small 
circle round your ad versni) ’s blade* to throw it 
aside when you join it. 

The counter of tutu' is lu'itlier so lasy nor so 
certain a parade as the last, and ought only to he 
used when out of measure. 

'The circle parade is performed by wlioeling 
your sword closely ami rapidly round from right 
to Uft so a.s to throw ofl' your adversary’s point 
froiii the centre of attack. This is the most dilli- 
cult to perforin of all the parades now in use, 
and is eminently useful its it embraces all the 
thrusts that can he aimed at yon in retreating. 
Indeed, if it could be contimied as long as it 
tnight be necessary to join an adversary’s Idade, 
who possesses both vivacity and address, it 
>vould be general against every attempt ; but, its 
die arm an<l wrist after the fourth or fifth round 
become considerably deranged, a quick fencfT, 
in order to follow you, will describe a .smaller 
^rcle and easily come within its central point. 
AO clfect this parade with certainty, extend your 
the wrist in .supination being as high as 
jne mouth, the point of the foil very low, and 
by the motion of the wri .t alone describe from 
• ‘^hi to left, in an oblique manner, the figure of 
^ tone in as small a comnass as is consistent 
'viUi free muscular motion. 

Having now enumerated the principal thrusts 
^ parades, we shall give some account nf tho 
^nimon artifices in fencing, and a definition of 
01^ of the common terms. 

Marking an appeal is an en- 
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deavour to throw your adversary off his guard by 
inducing him to make some thrust for w liich be- 
ing prepared you may return to Advantage. This 
artifice consists in a lively close stroke from llie 
fort to the foible of his blade to tlirow it aside, 
and by giving a stamp with the right foot induce 
him to parry at a thrust you lujver intcndetl to 
give, or to thrust you at a time when you expect 
and are prepared for it. The greatest, attcuiioii 
slioiild however be paid, lest your adversary, an- 
ticipating your irntentioii, throw in hi.s thrust at 
the very time you are executing your appeal, ami 
thus seizing tlie time touch you before you are 
prejiared. 

lieatin^. — 'I'o beat the foil is to strike th.c foi- 
ble of ymir adversary’s blade with the* loit odge^ 
of yours, as often with a view to inm his point 
aside as to open his guard so a'; to i.i; < nabh d tc 
touch him. See Heat, in feiudi;^, in tlu* l.>ody of 
llie work. 

Jiindin ^. — To luiid and i !o-> .in advt rsary's 
sword i.s to join it by sli<lm:i -ud f .n ing >ti(.n jly 
upon it with yotir cilge from t!»c foil l. > the ft .able 
unrler his wrist, to drive it uwa\, as it wen*, so 
that you may be sure to toucli li e. >1. (iisarin limi. 
For this reason it is a method of di>arining the 
most ad vantageous, as, if widl eNci iiltyl, it he- 
comes, if not absolutely eerlaiu, yi l \a iy useful, 
us being attended witli uoeomparative d.mger. 

Coup dejouct, or lasliiug, is the act of giving 
a firm dry beat or jerk upon your ojiptam ui s 
blade, when he holds it flat and stillly la line 
him, in onler to cause him to let it fall. 

’To diacmjap^e is to carry or pass the point of 
your sword from one sitlr* to the other ovi'r >our 
antagonist’s, by joining it without forcing. 

(i/izade is tlu: act of sliding yo’jr blade upon 
tlie foible of his : the body nni.st lu* wi ll oti'aeiul 
and linn upon the left liauneli; tlu* sword di- 
rectly before you ; and when y.'u close slide 
ut»on your adversary’s blade by the fort of >our 
own. 

Tidtin *^. — To volte is to turn your back almost 
(‘iitircly upon your ailversary, by a half wheel to 
the left to abi>ut the distance of the guard, 
throwing back your point at ibe same lime to his 
body. The volte is only useful when you an: 
engaged with one, who, without any knowleilge 
of fencing, rushes upon you with a curved arm, 
not .suspecting tin* danger; or who, being ae- 
(tuainteil with tlie ilangor, cautiously uses this 
irn'lluxl of fighting, witli the view e.llicr of sur- 
prising or ilisconccTting yon. 

Mt is not a little sur prising,’ says Mr. Forsyth 
in the treatise we have already quoted, ‘ that 
such dangerous mameu . res have been invented 
and adopted, so diametrically opposed to the 
true principles of fencing, which only require 
firmness ofNhe body ami legs, a recpiisito that 
can never bo .supplied in the action of volting, 
which too evidently and too frequently exposes 
us to be hit, before we can completely com- 
mand this hazardous and uncertain evolution, 
and which, should we fai. in our design, leaves 
us without a resource with a strong quick fencer, 
w’ho will seldom fail to take advantage of the 
disorder into which these dangerous c?tpenmeiu.s 
arc .sure to involve us.’ For Spadko'.in Kxi e- 
cisr, and Sword Exercise, see those articles. 
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FEND, V. a. &, V. n. j Latin fendo. Seo 
Feni/er, n. s. ^ Fence. To keep off; 
FEND'ER-iioirr. 3 shut out; to dispute; 
sluft off (a charge) : the sea phrase is exempli- 
fied by Dr. liees: t)ie household fender is a well 
known protection of the floor from coals falling 
out of the fire, says Dr. Johnson: we should 
add from the sc(?ne around us, and of children 
from falling into it. 

Sprciul with straw the bedding of thy fold. 

With firn beneath to fend the bitter cold, 

Dryden, 

The dexterous management of terms, and being 
able to fend and prove with them, passes for a great 
part of learning : but -it is learning distinct from 
knowledge. Locke, 

Fcjid, in the sea language, imports the same as de- 
fend. Hence the phrase je/idiwy the boat, &c. ; that 
is, saving it from being dashed against tlie rocks, 
shore, or ship’s side. Hence a\^o fenders ^ any pieces 
of old cable-ropes, or billets of wood, &c., hung over 
the ship’s side, to fend or keep other ships from rub- 
bing against her ; or to prevent her from striking or 
rubbing against a wharf or quay. Dr. A. Rees. 

Fendf or fender-holtx, made with long and thick 
heads, struck into the outermost bends or wales of a 
ship, to save her sides from bruises and hurts. Id. 

FKNELON r Francis d(? Salignac dc la iMottc), 
wa-i of ail ancient and illustrious family, and born 
at the castic of Fonolon in l*erigord, in IG.'il. In 
1689 he was appointed tutor to the dukes of 
llurgundy and Anjou ; and in 1695 was conse- 
crated arclibishop of Oainbray. ilut a publica- 
tion of his, entitled An Explication of the Max- 
ims of the Saints conccniinig the Interior Ijfe, 
in which he seemed to favor the extniva'^^ant 
notions of Madam (Juyon, and the principles of 
Quietism, compelled him to quit the court ; to 
which he never returned. A controversy was for 
some time carried on between him an<l M. Ilos- 
•siiet, bishop of Mtjaux; which terminated in an 
appeal to the pope, who condemned the arch- 
bishop’s book, March r2th, 1690, and our prelate 
had what w'as wittily called the coquetry of hu- 
mility to read his own condemnation from his own 
pulpit. Some alh;e:c that there was more of 
court policy than religious zeal in this afl'air ; be 
this as it may, the archbishop submitted »ia- 
tienlly, and, retiring to his diocese, performed the 
duties of his station, and led a most exem- 
plary life. The work that gained him the greatest 
reputation, and ■.vhich will render his imunory 
immortal, is his Telem^-'hus; the style of 
which is natural, the Actions well rontrivctl, the 
moral sublime, and the political ma.\ims ex- 
cellent. T.ouis XIV. is said never to have ap- 
proved of the appointment of Fenelon to the 
preceptorship of the princes, and to have rc- 
gardeil Telemachus as a satire ujjoo his own 
government. He stojiped therefore the printing 
of the work, and the archbishop could never re- 
cover liis favor, notwithstanding his writings 
against the Jesuiis, and inuilifK'tmt di.sf/ibution 
of corn 111 a season of scarcity to the army. Fe- 
nelon is also said to have given unpardonable 
offence by his honest advice to Louis not to 
marry madamo Mainterion. In person, manners, 
and general character Fenelon is universally 
represented as having been one of the most en- 
gaging of men ; uniting, with a noble politeness, 


a natural and flowing elocution, and the power 
of making himself undersMct upon all subjects. 
No man inspired stronger lhachments ; and such 
was the respect borne to his character, that the 
duke of Marlborough, and the other generals of 
the allies, expressly excepted the archiepiscopul 
lands of Cambray from pillage when in posses- 
sion of that part of Flanders. His principal 
works not already mentioned, are — Dialogues of 
the Dead, 2 vols. 12mo. ; Dialogues on Elo- 
quence, 12mo. ; Philosophical Letters, a Demon- 
stration of the Existence of a God, 12mo. ; Let- 
ters on diflerent Ueligious and Metaphysical 
Subjects, 12mo. ; Spiritual Works, 4 vols. 12mo. ; 
Sermons, and controversial pieces. Fenelon died 
from a fall received in the overturning of his 
carriage in 1715 ; a collection of all his religious 
works was afterwards printed at Uotterdam, 
under the care of the marquis Fenelon his graud- 
nephevv, when ambassador to the states general. 

FKNb'HATION, n. s. fam ratio. I’sury; 
the gain »)f inieresl; the practice of iiiereasing 
money by lending. 

The hare figured not only pusillanimity ami timi- 
dity from its temper, but feneration and usury fro’n 
its fecundity and suporfetation. Broiorw. 

FENESTRA, in anatomy, a name given to t\\o 
small holes in the eavity of the tympanum, wliicli 
arc distinguished from each other by tin? epithets 
rotunda and oval is. 

FENESTRELLE, a fortress of France, in 
Pictlmont, on the ('lusone, near the borders of 
Dauphiny, consisting of three distinct erections, 
built on eminences, and communicating witli i?ach 
other by covered ways cut in the rock. In the 
valley below lies the village of Fencstrelles, with 
860 inhabitants. Seven miles S. S. E. of Susa, 
and twenty N. N. W. of Pignerol. 

FE'NNEI., iMi. faniculum. A plant of 

strong scent. 

A sav’ry odour blown, more pleased my bcus.; 

Than smell of sweetest fennel, or the tcata 

Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at even. 

Milton. 

Fennel, in botany. See AnethI'M. 

Fennel Flower. See Nk.em.a. 

Fennel Flower or Crete. See Gaui- 

DEI. LA. 

Fennel, Giant. See Ferim.a. 

Fennel, Hoci’s. Sec Peucedanum. 

Fennel, ScoRCHiNti. See Tiiapsia. 

FENTC^N (Elijah), descended frobi an ancient 
family, was born at Shelton near Newcastle. He 
wa.s the yoiinge.st of twelve children, and was in- 
tended for the ministry; hut embracing poliliod 
principles contrary to the measures of govern- 
ment, while at Cambridge, be declined entemig 
iiiio holy orders. He was secretary to 
of Orrery; but seems to have spent most of 
time among his friends and relations. 1'*** 
elder brother had an estate of £1000 a ye-ir- 
When his engagement with lord Orrery ceasiv , 

ho obtained, through the recommenaation n 

Pope, a situation witli Mr. secretary Craggy, wn^^> 
aware of the deficiences of his own educatmn^ 
wished to have a man of taste and learning 
companion. He next undertook, for Pope, 

translation of the first, fourth, nineteenth, ^ 

twentieth books of the Odyssey, for which nc 
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ceived Uie sum of £300. His tragedy of Mari- 
amne rendered him more known ; it was per- 
formed in 1723, with ffery great applause, and 
produced him £1000. * An instructive compa- 

rison,' says Dr. Johnson, * between the patronage 
of the public, and that of a king or minister.* 
lie died in 1730 of indulgence and want of ex- 
tM'cise. His pupil, lord Orrery, says of him. 
Poor Fenton died of a great chair and two 
bottlcsof port a day. He adds, he was one of the 
worthiest and modestest men that ever belonged 
to the court of Apollo. Pope WTOte upon him 
th(! following beautiful but not very veracious 
epitaph 

* This modest stone, which few vain marbles can. 

May truly say, here lies an honest man ; 

A poet blessed beyond the poct^s fate, 

Whom heaven kept sacred from iho proud and great; 
Foe to loud praise, and friend to learned case, 

(’onteut with science in tlio vale of peace. 

Caliidy he looked on cither life, and here 
Saw notliiug to regret, or there to fear ; 

From nature’s temperate feast rose satisfied. 

Thanked heaven that he had lived, and that ho died.* 

FknTon (Sir Gcoffry), privy counsellor and 
scertTary in Ireland, during the reigns of queen 
riizahetli and king James I., is well known for 
liis translation of (iuicciardin’s History of the 
War., of Italy, dedicated to queen Klizabeth in 
1)70. He died at Dublin in 1008, after having 
iiuuned his daughter to Mr. Hoyle, afterward earl 
of Cork. 

KF/NUGUKKK, n, s. Lit. fanum Graewn. 
A plant. 

FKOJ), n. s. ^ Fr. ,/«/, of Old Latin 

Ff/odal, f feodum. Fee ; tenure ; pos- 

Fi:oi)ai/ity, n. session held under a su- 

Fl'odary, i perior : the adjective feo- 

VtoDA'TOUY, (idj. J dal is strictly Gothic, 
signifying possessed by fee : a feodaiy, is one 
^vl 10 holds under a feudal lord or superior : feo- 
<lality, < the possession of divers feofls.* — Cot- 
iiravt. 

Any beneficiary ox feudaiory king. Bacon. 

The fcodal discipline extended itself every where. 

Burke. 

The leaders teach the people to respect all /coda- 

/(/. 


FE'OFF, V. a. & n. $.-\ Old Vr. feoffee ; Low 
FeoI'Pee', / i. «. f Lat. feoffare. To put 
Feoff'er, £ in feodal possession ; a 

Feoi- FOMENT. J fief : a feoffee, is one 

put in possession *. feoffer, one who gives pos- 
session : and feoffment, the act or form of 
giving it. 

The late carl of Desmond, before his breaking 
forth into rebellion, conveyed secretly all his land.s 
tt> feoffees in trust, in hope to have cat off her ma- 
jesty Iroin the esclieat of his lands. Spenser, 

Any gift or grant of any honours, caistles, lands, or 
other immoveable things, to another in fee simple, 
that is, to him and his heirs for ever, by the delivery 
of seisin of the thing given : when it is in writing, 
it is called a deed of feoffment ; and in every feoff- 
ment the giver is called the feoffer, feoffator, and he 
that rcceiveth by virtue thereof the fetffee, feoffatus. 
The proper difference between a feoffer and a donor 
is, that the feoffer gives in fee-simple, the donor in 
fee-tail. Cowell. 

Feoffment, in law, from feoffare, to give one 
a feud, is still directed and governed by the 
feodal rules: insomuch that the principal rule 
relating to the extent and the etVecl of the feodal 
grant, tenor e.st qui legem dat feudo, is the maxim 
of the law with relation to feoffments, modus 
ItMgem dat donationi. And therefore, as in pure 
feodal donations, the lord, from whom the feud 
moved, must expressly limit and declare the 
continuance or quantity of estate which he meant 
to confer, ne quis plus donasse pra?s\unalur, 
qiiain in donatione expresserit; so, if one grants 
by feoffment lands or tenements to another, and 
limits or expresses no estate, the grantee (due 
ceremonies of law being performed) hath barely 
an e.state for life. F'or, as the personal abilities 
of the feoffee were originally presumed to be the 
immediate or ]>rincipal inducements to the 
feoffment, the feofibe’s estate ought to be confined 
to his person and subsist only for his life; unless 
the feolTer, by express provision in the creation 
and constitution of the estate, has given it a 
longer continuance. These express provisions 
are indeed generally made ; for this was for ages 
the only conveyance whereby an estate Nyas 
created in fee simple, by giving the land to the 
fcoflee, to hold to him and his heirs for ever; 


Feod, or Fecp, is defined to be a right which though it serves ecpially well to convey any other 
1 v’assal hath in lands or some iinmoveabh; thing estate of freehold. But by the mere words of 
his lord’s, to use the same, and take the ]»ro- the deed the feoffment is by no means per- 
hls thereof, hereditarily, rendering unto the lord fected : a very material ceremony remains to be 
feodal duties ancf services as belong to performed, called livery of seizing; without which 
inilitary tenure, &c., and the property of the soil the fooff’ce has but a mere estate at will. See 
^lway.<» remaining to the lord. Poiitoppiddau Seisin. 

that odh in the northern languages is the FFHt de Foitrchette, in heraldry, a cross 
S'‘inie with proprietas, and all with totum in the having at eacli end a forked iron, like that 
Ulin. Hence, odhall signifies right: and hence formerly used by soldiers to rest their muskets 
may conjecture, that the udal right in Finland on. It differs from the cross fourchc, the ends 
IS derived. By transposing these t./o syllables, of which turned forked: whereas this hits that 
form the word allodh ; whence .v’e have ihe sort of fork fixed upon the square end. See 
^ymology of the allodium or absolute property Heraldry. 

by the holders of fiefs or feuds ; and by Fer of. Moulin, Milrind, or In»e de M«*u- 
^ombimng odh, signifying property, with the i. in, in heraldry, is a bearing supposed to repre- 
^ om fee, ' ignifying a conditional stipend or re- sent the iron-ink, or ink of a mill, which sustains 
nit ’ word feodh, signifying a pro- ♦he moving wheel. 

cert • stipend or reward upon a FEllABAD, or Ferabat, a town of Persia, 

condition. See Feudal System. in the province of Mezanderan, twelve miles 

Feodal System, Feudal System. from the Caspian Sea, seated among the moun- 
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tains 'which bound its south coast. The environs 
produce sugar, cotton, and silk. Shah Abbas 
often spent the winter in it. It lies 122 miles 
west of Asterabad ; 140 north-^ast of Gilan, 
and 270 north of Ispahan. 

FERABAT, a town of Persia, one mile and a 
half from Ispahan, extending nearly three miles 
along the banks of Zenderoad. It was built by 
Shah Abbas, who brought Armenians to it, from 
Ferabad, after they had revolted from the Turks. 

FER/E, in zoology, an order of the class 
mammalia; thus characterised : foreteeth conic, 
usually six in each jaw; tusks longer than the 
other teeth; grinders with conic projections; feet 
with subulate claws; food carcases, and other 
animals attacked while alive. 

F E'RAL, adj. 1-at. feralis. F unereal ; deadly . 

By the wan moon how oft the bird of night 

Lengthens her feral note. Headley, 

FERALIA, in antiquity, a festival observed 
among the Romans on the 21st of February, or, 
according to Ovid, on the 17th of h'ebruary, in 
honor of the manes of their deceased friends and 
relations. V'^arro derives the word from inferi, the 
shades, or from fero, to carry ; on account of a 
repast carried to the sepulchn^s tif such. Festus 
derives it from ferio, on account of the victims 
sacrificed. Vossius observes, that the Romans 
called death fera, cruel, and that the word feral ia 
might arise thence. Macrobius refers the origin 
of the ceremony to Numa Pompilius. Ovid, in 
his Fasti, goes back as far as iEnejLs for its insti- 
tution. He adds, that on tlie same day a sacri- 
fice was performed to Muta, the go<ldess of 
dumbness; and that the p(?rsons who officiated 
were an old woman attended with a number of 
young girls. During the continuance of this 
festival, which lasted eleven days, presents were 
made' at the graves of the deceased, marriages 
were forbidden, and the temples of the gods 
shut up. While the ceremonies continued, 
they imagined that the ghosts suflert^d no punish- 
ments in hell, but that their tormentors allowed 
them to wander round their tombs, and feast 
upon the meats which their surviving friends had 
prepared for them. For a more particular ac- 
count of the offerings, sacrifices, and fe sts for 
the dead, see iNFEUiA.and Silicermum. Some- 
times at the feralia public feasts were given to 
people at the tombs of Ifie rich and great, by 
their heirs o? particular friends. 

FERBER (John j »mes), a Swedish minera- 
logist and physician, bv»in at C srlscrona in 1743. 
He was brought up under his father, also a ph) - 
sician, and caily became dlstinguislK d as a na- 
tural philosopher. He set out in 17(5o, on a mi- 
neralogical tour to inspect the mines of Germany, 
France, Holland, England and iudy; and on his 
return accepted an .nvitation to come profe,ssor 
of natural history at Mittau. He removed to 
St. Petersburgh in 1783, as professor of Natural 
Science in that capital, whence he removed in 
1786 into the serv ice of Prussia. He died in 
1790 at Berne in Switzerland. His works are — 
l^etters from Italy, respecting the most remark- 
able Natural Productions in that Country, 1773, 
8vo. ; Collections towards a History of the Mines 
of Bohemia, Berlin, 1774, 8vo.; A Description 
of the Quicksilver Mines at Idria, Berlin,^ 1774, 


8vo. ; An Account of Mines in the Cantons of 
Deux Fonts, the Palatipate, and Nassau, Berlin 
1776, 8vo.; An Attemt towards an Oryct^ 
graphy of Derbyshire, Mittau, 1776, &c., &c.‘ 
all of which are written in the German Ian-’ 
guage. 

FERDINAND V. king of Spain, who married 
Isabella of Castile, whereby that kingdom was 
united to the Spanish crown. This illustrious 
pair laid the foundation of the glory and power 
of Spain. The conquest of (iranada, and the 
discovery of America by Christopher Columbus 
make his reign a celebrated era in history. Jte 
died in 1516, aged sixty-three. See Spaix. 

FERE, n. s. Sax. pej\a. A mate or companion. 
Also written pheer ; and applied to both sexes, 
Clarissa to a lovely fere 

Was linked, and by him had many pledges dear. 

Spenser. 

This king unto him took a pheere. 

Who died and left a female heir. Shakepearc. 


FERENTINU M, in ancient geography, a town 
of the llernitn in Latium, which the iloinans, 
after subduing that nation, allowe<l to he tro. 
verned by its own laws: now called Ferentiuu. 

FERETKUM, among the Homans, the? linr 
used in carrying out the luMlies of the (leiitl, 
which duty was j)erformed by the nearest iiiilp 
relations of the deceased : thus, sons carried out 
their parents, hrotbers their sistens, Ikc. 

FKHG, or FruGT E, Francis I’aul, an emi- 
nent landscape painter, born in 1689, nt V'ionnn, 
wlicrc he learned the first principles of his nrl. 
He practised under Hans Graf, Orient, .uid 
Thiele, lie first went into Saxony, and paintci 
for the duke of Hruiiswick, and for the galUry 
of Salzdahl. From (iermany lui came to Lou- 
don, where he was involved in difficulties. lli> 


necessities compelled him to diminish the prais 
of his paintings, in order to procure 
support; and by a scries of misfortunes h(Mv;i.s 
always overwhelmed with debt. lie dad siri- 
dcnly in the street one night in 1738, at the do«ir 
of his lodgings. He had formed a style of li.> 
own from various Flemish painters, thougli n- 
.sembling Poelernburgh most in the cnamelKd 
softness and mellownCvSS of his coloring; but Ins 
figures are greatly superior ; every part ot tlRin 
is sufficiently finished, every action expressive. 
He painted small landscapes, fairs, and uoai 
meetings ; hi.s horses and cattle are not inttfior lo 
Wouvennaris; and his buildings and distances 
seem to owe their res|ii!dctive softness to the in- 
tervening air not to the pencil. The grcatist 
part of his works are in London and Germany i 
and they now hear a high price. 

FF^RGANA, or Ff.rganah, a mouiitamous 
province of Samarcand, abounding in mines u 
gold, silver, copper, iron, and coals. 

FERGUSON (James), an eminent 
mental philosopher and mechanic, born in 1 ’ 

at Keith, a village in the shire of Banff in ^ c 
land. At the earliest age his extraordin . 
genius began to exert itself. He first leanm 
read, by overhearing his father, who was m 
circumstances, teach his elder brother : 
taste for xuechanA's was first shown by nis m 
a wooden clock after having once only 


shown the inside of one. As soon as 
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would permit, he went to farming service; and, 
whilst in this humble situation, he began the 
study of astronomy, by laying down from his 
own observations only, a celestial globe, llis 
master, observing these marks of his ingenuity, 
procured him the countenance and assistance of 
his superiors ; and, by their help, he was sent to 
Edinburgh. Here he began to take portraits ; an 
employment by which he supported himself and 
family for several years, both in Scotland and 
Ent^land, whilst he was pursuing more serious 
studies. In London he first published some 
curious astronomical tables and calculations ; and 
afterwards gave public lectures in experimental 
philosophy, which he repeated (by subscription) 
111 most of the principal towns in England, with 
the highest marks of general approbation. He 
was elected F. li. S. without paying for admis- 
sion; and had a pension of £50 a year given 
him, unsolicited, by the late king, who had at- 
t<mdcd his lectures, and frequently sent for him. 
llis death took place in 177(3, and he left behind 
iiim nearly £6000. llis principal works are 
AstronoinicalTables and Precepts, Bvo. ; Astro- 
nomy Explained ; Introduction to Astronomy ; 
Tables and Tracts; Lectures in Mechanics, Hy- 
drostatics, Puevimatics, and Op'.ics; Select Me- 
(:liani''al Kvercises; The Art of Drawing in Per- 
spective. Ferguson’s Lectures were republished by 
(’ F. Partington, in 1825, with considerable act- 
ditions adapting it to the present state of science. 

I'KlUit SSON (Ailains), a etdobrated writer on 
history and moral science, was born in 1724, at 
Logierait, in Scotland, of which parish his fatlicr 
was minister. F.ducated at Perth and St. 
Andrew^,, he removed to hMinburgh, after gra- 
duating M.A. to study for the ministry. He 
served in the first instance as chaplain in the 
forty-second regiment of foot, but on the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapello returned to Edinburgh, where, 
in 1759, he was made professor of natural phi- 
losopliy, which chair he afterwards resigned for 
that of moral philosophy. His Essay on Civil 
J^oeiety ajipeared in 1767, and was very favor- 
alily received. He sliortly after received the 
degree of I.L.D., and accompanied the carl of 
Lhcsterfield on his tiavels. In 1776 he rcidied 
to Dr. Price on Civil Liberty, and was re- 
garded by the appointment of secretary to the 
mission sent to America in 1778, to cH'ect a re- 
conciliation between the two countries. On his 
fcturn he resumed the duties of his professor- 
ship, and composed His History of the Homan 
Republic, which was published in 1 783, in three 
volumes, 4lo. In 1793 he published his lec- 
tnres as a Treatise on Moral and Political 
‘Science, two volumes, 4to. He subsequently 
tveot abroad, and returning, settled at St. An- 
drews, where he died, February 16th, 1816. 

I'ergusson (Robert), an eminent Scottish 
poet, born in Edinburgh, in ir50. Though 
early laboring under the disadvantages of a dcli- 
cate constitution, which often internipted his 
s tidies and attendance, yet he excelled most of 
ois companions at the high school of Edinburgh. 

years spent at this seminary, he 
n two years at the grammar-seliool of 

undee; after which, having obtained a bur- 
in the college of St. Andrews, he entered as 


a student there in his thirteenth year, and soon 
becMe distinguished as a youth of very superior 
genius. During his residence at St. Andrew’s, he 
first gave specimens of his poetical talents. He 
had been originally intended for the church, but 
upon the expiration of his bursary, after residing 
four years at St. Andrew’s, he abandoned the 
study of divinity. After residing six months 
with his maternal uncle, Mr. John Forbes, he 
was dismissed from the house, and composed his 

K oems on the Decay of Friendship, ana Against 
Lepining at Fortune. Not long after this he 
obtained employment, first in the commissary’s, 
and afterwards in the sheriff clerk’s office, in 
which last he remained to the end of his short 
career. IMeaiitime he continued to indulge his 
poetical vein, and before he was twenty years of 
age had published many of his pieces in Ruddi- 
man’s Weekly Magazine, a periodical vrork then 
universally read. Those most admired were 
written- in the Scottish dialect, upon humorous 
and often temporary subj(.*cts. As he subscribed 
all his poems with his name, from their first ap- 
pearance in the Wei‘kly Magazine, his company 
soon came to be generally courted, and in the 
circles of gaiety and dissipation his conversa- 
tion never failed to please. Hut while he re- 
ceived these slight marks of general admiration, 
he had not the good fortune to fall in with any 
one who was equally qualified by station, incli- 
nation, and influence, to patronise his merits, 
and ameliorate his circumstances. Among his 
iiuinerotis acquaintance there was, however, one 
gentleman, who having contracted a sincere 
friendship for Fergusson previous to his depar- 
ture for the 3{,asl Indies, remitted a draught for 
£l00, accompanied with a cordial invitation to 
come over to India and make his fortune. But 
the kind invitation arrived too late : poor Fergus- 
son having previously breathed his last. Among 
the numerous acquaintance, whom his fame as a 
poet and man of humor had attracted around 
him, there were some persons, unfortunately, by 
no rncaus celebrated for their regularity of life , 
and against the temptations to dissipation, held 
out to him by such companions Ids easy tempo 
proved a weak defence. At last the debility n\ 
llis frame produced a total derangement of mind ; 
and, his mother’s circiunstarices not admitting of 
a proper attendance being paid to him in her 
own house, he was removed to the public asy- 
lum, where he died, October 16th, 1774. He 
was interred in the Canongate church-yard, 
where Bums erected a monument to him, with 
tlie following epitaph and inscription : — 

No sculptured marble h»'rc, nor pompous lay ! 

No storied urn, nor animated bust ! 

Tills simple stone directs pale Scotia's way. 

To pour her sorrows o'er her poet's dust. 

By special grant of the Managers 
To Robert Burns, who erected this stone. 

This burial place is ever to remain sacred 
to the memory of 
Robert Fergusson. 

FERIiE, in Roman antiquity, holidays, o: 
days upon which tliey abstained from woik. 
Proclamation was generally *Aade by the heram, 
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by command of the rex sacrorum, or flamines, 
that all should abstain from business ; and wlio- 
ever transgressed the order was severely fined. 
The feriaj were of two kinds, public and private. 

Feiii.'e Private:, the private ferioe, were ho- 
lidays observed by particular persons or families 
on account of birth-days, funerals, &c. These 
belonged to, and were one division of, the dies 
festi. 

Feri.e PublicjE, the public feriae, were of four 
kinds, viz. feri® conceptivae, moveable feasts, the 
days for the celebration of which were fixed by 
the magistrates or priests ; of this sort were the 
feri®, Latin®, paganalia, &c., which happened 
c?very year, but the days for keeping them were 
left to the discretion of the magistrates or priests. 
Of these the feri® Latin® were feasts at which a 
white Inill was sacrificed, and the Latin and 
Roman towns provided each a si;t (piantity of 
meat, wine, and fruits; and, during the celebra- 
tion, the Romans and Latins swore eternal 
friendship to each other, taking home a piece of 
the victim to every town. The festival was in- 
stituted by Tarquinius IL, when he overcame 
the Tuscans and made a league with the I.atin.s, 
propo.sing to build a common temple to Jiipiter 
Latialis, at winch both nations might meet and 
offer sacrifices for their common safety. At first 
the solemnity lasted but one day, hut it was at 
different times extended to ten. It was held on 
the Alban Mount, and celebrated with chariot 
races at the capitol, where the victor was treated 
with a large draught of wormwood. Feri® iin- 
pertutiv® were fixed and instituted by the mere 
command of consuls, pr®tors, or dichitors, upon 
the gaining of some victory or other fortunate 
event. Feri® nundinales were regular market 
days, one of wliich fell every ninth day. The 
country people, after working eight days suc- 
cessively, came to town the ninth to sell their 
commodities, and to inform themselves of what 
related to religion and government. Feri® sta- 
tiv® were kept a.s public feasts by the whole city 
upon certain immoveable day.s appointed in their 
calendar ; such were the compitalia, carmenlalia, 
lupercalia, ike. 

Feui/e, in the Romish breviary, is apphcvi to 
the days of the w’eek ; thus Monday is the feria 
secunda, Tuesday the feria teriia. The occasion 
of this wju, that the first Christians usecl to keo[> 
the Easter w . k holy, calling Sunday prima 
feria, ike., whence the tfi n feri:* was given to 
the days of every week. 'I’hey havn al^o extra- 
ordinary feri®, viz. the la.st three days >f passioii 
week, the two following Easter day, and the se- 
cond feri® of rogation. 

FE'RFAL, ^u/J. f Lat. feriahs Respect- 

Feuiation, n, S ordinjry days of 

the week; sometimes rc'^pccting holidays: feria- 
liori is the act of keeping holiday. 

As though there were any ft’tiuii&n in nature, this 
season is commonly termed the pbysicianV vacation. 

Jiroume. 

Concerning the ferial character. The ecclesiastical 
year of old began at Easter, the first week whereof 
was all holiday, the days being distinguished by prl- 
nia, sccunda, tertia, &c., added unto feria. Gregory, 

In the statute 27 Hen. VI. c. 6. ferial days arc 
taken for working days ; all the days of the week ex- 
cept Sunday. Tomliru, 
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FERTANA, the ancient city of Thala, in 
Africa, taken and destroyed by Metellus in the 
war with Jugurtha. It was visited by Mr. Bruce 
in his late travels through Africa, who expected 
to have found many magnificent ruins in the 
place, but was disappointed. The only remark- 
able objc*cts he met with were the baths, which 
are excessively warm ; these are without the 
town, and flow from a mountain named Kl 
Tarmid. Notwithstanding the excessive heat of 
its water flie fountain is not destitute of fish; 
they are of tlie shape of a gudgeon, above four 
inches long ; and he sup])Osed that there mii^ht 
have been about five or six dozen of them in the 
)ool. On trying the water with a thermometer, 
le found the heat so great that he was surpri.sed 
the fish were not boiled in it. 

LE'RIIN E, I.at. Jerhms. WiM ; 

Feri'm:nlss, n. s.J- savage: the substantives 
Fk'iuty. j mean barbarity ; cruelty. 

The only difficulty i» touching those /cri/»e, noxious, 
and untaincablc beasts ; as lion.s, tygers, wolves, 
bears. Hale. 

A ferine and necessitous kind of life, a conversa- 
tion with those that wt'ro fallen into a barbarous 11.11111 
of life, would assimilate the next generation to lur- 
barisin ami ftrinencss, hi. 

He reduced him from the most abject and stupid 
ferity to his st nses, and to sober reason. 

Woodw<ird*t Natural History. 

FERMANAGH, a county in the province of 
Ulster, Ireland, is bounded on the west by l.ei- 
trim, on the mirth by Tyrone and Donegal, on 
the eiLst by Tyrone and Monaghan, and on tli^- 
.soutli by Cavan and Leitrim. It abouiuN in 
hills, many of thorn of groat height, and hogi^y; 
but tho.so high grounds afford good coarse ])as- 
ture for young cattle. Agriculliin' is not hero m 
a tiourishing condition; tUid the fact is .said to 
be well authenticated that, so late as tbo year 
180R, it wa.s the practice in some places to 
plough by the tail ! The farms in the norilicni 
part are of a large size, and toh^rably productive. 
Oats are the most common grain, and next to 
these barley. In some quarters, when calcu- 
lating a profitiible crop, they eslimate four stone 
of barley, and six of oats, to a gallon of whisky. 
Rolatoes are common. 

In 1B09 about 5000 Irish acres were siip- 
po.serl to he sown with tiax. The grazing tcimrci* 
are from 100 to 300 acres. Mr. Wakefiehl says, 
that ‘ Enniskillen market is attended weekly by 
about thirty or forty farmers from the viciiuty, 
whose circumstances enable them to eat meat 
daily, and to drink port wine’ I This is the priii' 
cipal or rather the only town of note in the 
county. See Enniskillen. . , 

A considerable part of the county is occupic 
with dairies. There is also a small hreecl o 
cows here similar to those of Down: hut no 
flocks of sheep. The linen manufacture and tie 
rearing of black cattle are the great source^) e 
wealth here. The linen produced is what i 
called sevcn-eighth.s. Illegal distillation is 
on to a considerable extent. There are mills 
grinding oats, but none for grinding wheat. 

This county also contains rich iron ore 
coal. On lord Enniskillen’s estate, wes 
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Lough Erne, tl^cre arc quarries of marble. It is 
brown and white, beautifully veined, and of a 
fine grain. 

The laborer is generally paid in money. In 
1811 the prices of labor, provisions, See., were: 
for a iiuin, the year round, Is. and a woman Qd. 
per day ; a carpenter, ])er day, 3s. Gd. and if 
constantly employed, ‘2s. Gd. ; a mason, per day, 

Gd. ; a thrasln-T, per day, l.s*. Id., or, by piece- 
work, from Cd. to 8d. per barrel of oats, 8d. to 
lOd. per ditto of barley, and Is. Id. to Is. 8d. per 
ditto of wheat ; a car and horse, per day, 2s. 2d. ; a 
siRldle-horsc per ditto r>s. 5d. ; a plough per ditto 
Us. A\d., and, for ploughing and sowing an acre, 
from 2Gs. to 36s. ; a blacksmith, per stone of work, 
]s. (id., or per day 2s. Gd.; turf, per kish, 2s. ; sea 
roal, per barrel, 4s. to .Os. ; cnlm, per ditto, 
:]s.; liin(', per ditto. Is. 8d. to 2s.; a car, 
mounte d, £4 10s. ; ]iotatoes, per stone, 2d. to 
Id.; salt butter, per cwt. £‘4 13s 4d. ; fresh ditto, 
[u r 11). l.s. ; hay, pi'r ton, £'3 to £‘4 ; whisky, per 
Villon, 7.s‘. Od. to 10s; strong ale, per quart, 4d. ; 
porter, pu'r gallon, l.s. 3d.; beef, perlh., Gd. ; 
mutton 7d. ; pork .3d.; Iami)S, per .score, £l8 
to £22*; e'^gs, per S('ore, Gd. ; cheese, per lb.. Is. 
Oil. ; bacon, per ditto, Gd. ; shoeing a horse, 4s. ; 
slioi's, per pair, 11s. 4.id. ; salt, per stone, Is. 
.vy. ; uiulressed tlax, ]>er cwt. .£4 lOs. to .£.5; 
woo’, per stone, 22s. to 20s, ; fowls, per couide, 
Is. to l.s. Cd. ; wheat, per barrel, £2 3s. ; barley, 
litf ), 19.s\ ; oats, ditto, 13s. Gd. ; quartern loaf of 
N'luuten bread. Is. *, flower, firsts, per cwt., £l 

; seconds, ditto, £l 8s.; thirds, ditto, £l 4s.; 
outiiical, per cwt. IGs. ; labor in harvest of bay 
iitiil corn, per day, ‘2s. to 3s. ; mow'ing grass, per 
‘If re-, .^s. , rabbits, per couple, Is. 8d. ; milk, per 
qaart, 2d. ; corn acre of oats (tithe free to the 
(cnant), per acre, £0 to £8; ditto, meadows (ac- 
cording to weight.of grass, ditto), .£G to £9 ; ditto 
potatoe land, ditto, £G IGs. Gd. to £8 8s.; ditto, 
jlax, per rood (tithe free), ditto £2 5.s., to £2 lOs. 
llie wood Ckf this county i.s an important 
pviirhui. Ash-trees are common, running along 
llie edgerows; they are, however, of modern in- 
tioduction. At Lough Erne, tlie yew grows to 
a large size : beech, grows in this county to a 
height and bulk : here are also oaks, firs, 
f^allows, and hazels. 

Mr. Wakefield reckons the average rental of 
1^ is county at £l ,5s. per green acre. At Flo- 
rence-court, land lets at .£l 10s. per acre: near 
^aini.skillcn, at £8 8s. per corn acre. In general 

leases run for three lives, or thirty-one years ; 
^1 late the period adopted is twenty-one years 
<ind one life. There are here a few estates 
'vho.se rental is from £1500 to .£‘2000; but by far 


the 


greatest number of the estates are large, and 


there is no intermediate step [between the pro- 
prietors and the leaseholders. Lord Enniskillen 
as an estate of £13,000 per annul; The mar- 
Ilelmoiu, and Sir James Culd- 
t ‘l> have property of from £6000 to £7000 per 
each. There is also a large church pro- 
to the see of Clogher. 

ne most remarkable geographical feature uf 
is Lough Erne; consisting of two 
the upper being nine miles long, and from 
^ wide, and the lower one 

in Kt. ^jt'.tniles in length, and from two to eight 
eadth. They are connected by a broad 


winding channel of about six miles The entire 
site occupied by Lough Erne is supposed to be 
eighty-five square miles. The scenery around is 
remarkably striking. On its bosom are between 
300 and 400 islands, some of them large, fertile, 
well-wooded, and inhabited ; and the whole of 
them disposed in a very picturesque manner. 
The Erne runs into it at the north-west end by a 
current of about seven miles, and at length pre- 
cipitates itself over a grand cataract into the sea 
at Ballyshannon. The falls of Belleek are es- 
teemed very beautiful, and deserving of the tra- 
veller’s attention. Though Erne contains almost 
every kind of fresh water fish. The salmon grow 
very rapidly: some young ones have Vjeen found 
to increase at the rate of a pound a week. Near 
Enniskillen large epaantities of eels are caught. 
At Belleek is an eel weir, which lets at £120 per 
annum, and three others in the vicinity, which let 
at £100 each. On the east of Lough Erne, 
Eennanagh has five* baronies, and on the west 
three. It sends three iiieiiibers to parUameiit, 
two of these being from the county, and one from 
the burgh of Enni.skillen. The county free- 
holders amount to 5000. 

Of the (‘ightcen parishes of the (county, fifteen 
are in the diocese of Clo-gher, and the other three 
in that of Kilmore. Tlie Catholics are in the 
proportion of three to one. Dr. Beaufort sup- 
poses that Fermanagh contains 719 sipiare miles, 
or 455,298 acre.s Fmglish measure, the length 
being forty-three miles, and the breadth thirty- 
three. Of these, Lougli Erne occupies 76,311. 
Air. Wakefield makes tlic superficial contents 
G94 Engli.sh square miles. Excluding Lough 
Erne, there arc about thirty-one English acres to 
a house, or five acres and one-sixth to each indivi- 
dual. 

FEUAIAT (Peter), a French mathematician, 
was horn at Toulouse in l.'>90. lie was bred to 
the law, and became counsellor to the parlia- 
ment of Toulouse, where he died in 1664. His 
mathematical works were printed in 2 vols., folio, 
1679, under the title of Opera Varia Mathema- 
tica. He was the intimate acquaintance of Des- 
cartes, Torricelli, Pascal, Huygens, &c. His 
son, Samuel Fermat, was the author of several 
works. 


FEIVMENT, V. h., v. n. & n. s. 
Fekment'able, adj. 

Ferment' A L, 

Feumenta'tion, n. t. 
Ferment'ative, adJ 
by internal commotion 



See the more scientific 


explanation of this wonl in our article: ferment- 
able, is capable of fennentative : frrmental, 
having the powt^r to cause it: fermentative, ac- 
tually causing fermentation. 


Cucumbers, being watcrish, fill the veins with crude 
and windy serositics, that contain little salt 6r spirit, 
and debilitate the vital acidity and fermental faculty 
of the stomach. Browne, 


The juice of grapes, after fermentation, will yield a 
spiritus ardens. Boyle, 

As these politicians of both sides have alrcndy 
worked the nation into a most unnatural ferment, I 
shall be so far from endeavouring to raise it to a 
greater height, that, on the contrary, it shall he the 
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chief tendency of my paper» to inspire my country- 
men with a mutual good-will and bunevolcuco. 

Spectator, 

A man, by tumbling his thoughts, and forming 
tlicm into expressions, gives them a new kind of /cr- 
mentation ; which works them into a liner body, and 
makes them much clearer than they were before. 

Collier on hYiendsJnp, 
Subdue and cool the ferment of desire. Rntjert. 

The dewlapt hull now chafes along the plain. 
While burning love ferments in every vein ; 

Hit well-armed front against his rival aims. 

And by the dint of war his mistress claims. Gay, 
The semen puts females into a fever upon impreg- 
nation; and all animal humours wliich poison, are 
putrefying ferments, Floyer, 

Digestion is a fermentation begun, because there are 
all the requisites of such a fermentation; heat, air, 
and motion : but it is not a complete fermentation , be- 
cause that requires a greater time thian the continu- 
ance of the aliment in the stomach : vegetable putre- 
faction resembles very much animal digestion. 

Arbuthnut on Aliments, 

Aromatical spirits destroy by their fennentative 
heat. Arbuthnot, 

The sap, in fluent dance. 

And lively yifrmen/o/ion, mounting, spreads 
All this innumerous coloured scene of things. 

Thomson, 

Secrets are so seldom kept, that it may be with 
some reason doubted, whether the quality of retention 
be BO generally bestowed, and whether a secret has 
not some subtile volatility by which it escapes, im- 
perceptibly, at the smallest vent, or some power of 
ferfnentation, by which it expands itself, so as to burst 
the heart tJiaC will not give it way. Johnson, 

The same yields a stcrcoraceous heap, 
Ampregnaled with q}i\c)L fermenting salts. 

And potent to resist the freezing blast. Cowper, 

It is remarkable, that all the diseases from drink- 
ing spirituous or fermented liquors are liable to become 
hereditary, even to the third generation, gradually 
increasing, if the cause be continued, till the family 
becomes extinct. Darwin, 

Thus beat evolved from some fermenting mass 
Expands the kindling atoms into gas ; 

Which sink ere long in cold concentric rings. 
Condensed, on Gravity's descending wings. Id, 
Fermentation. The phenoinena ami .ir- - 
ducts ailemlant on this process arc of coiisiilen.' hi » 
importance. Its general application to the tiiaini- 
facture of malt liquors, will be touud under .\le 
and Beer brewing. 

The term fermeiitation j.s employed to signify 
the spontaneous changes wIj l I cc.rt: ;u vegetable 
solutions undergo, placed under cerUin eireum- 
stances, and which terminate either in tin- pro- 
duction of an ialoxicating liquor, or of vinegar ; 
the former termination constituting vinous, and 
the latter the acetou-. fermentation. 

The principal substac e concerned m vinous 
fermentation is sugar; and no vegetable juice 
can be made to undergo the process, which does 
not contain it in a very sensible quantity. In 
the production of beer, th*.* sugar is derive<i from 
the malt ; in that of wine, from the juice of the 
grape. 

When sugar is dissolved in four times its weight 
of water, and mixed with yeast, it speedily fer- 
ments, and yields peculiar products. It has been 
employed, therefore, by chemists as a less com- 
plicated means of ascertaining the phenomena 
i>i fermentation, than grain which is usually 
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employed. Tlienard mixed sixty parts of yeast 
witti 300 of sugar, and fermented them at 
a temperature of 59®. In fcnir or five days, 
he informs us, that all the saccharine matter had 
disappeared. The quantity of carbonic acid 
evolved amounted, by weight, to 94*6 parts. It 
was perfectly pure, being completely absorbed 
by water. The fermented liquid, being distilled 
yielded 171*5 parts of alcohol, of the .specific 
gravity *822. When the residue of the distillation 
was evaporated, twelve parts of a nauseous acid 
substance were obtained ; and forty parts of the 
yeast still remained ; but, upon examination, it 
had lost the whole of its azote. This experiment 
gives us the following quantities : — 

SubstatKCs fermented. 

Sugar . . 300 

Yeast . . 60 

360 

Products of fermentation. 


Alcohol of *B22 

171*5 

C'‘arl)oiiic acid 

94*6 

Nauseous residue 

12.0 

Hesidual yeast 

40 0 


31H1 

Loss 

41*9 


The loss here amounts to about a ninth part 
of the whole, and must cither be ascribed to 
waste, or to the formation of water. Ihe lirsi 
is the more probable supposition. From this 
exjierimenl we learn iliat 100 ])arts of suj’iir, 
supposing tlie yeast not to furnish any thing, 
would yield, 


Alcohol 

57*16 

Carbonic acid 

31*53 

Nauseous residue . 

4*00 


92*69 

Loss 

7*31 


Here the produce of alcohol is gieater ilnm 
that obtained from wort of barley ; but the pro- 
duce of eaibonic acid is soinewat less. 'Ihe well 

known expi’riinent of J^ivoisier corresponds 
pretty well witli the result obtained by Thenan . 
100 pounds of sugar and ten pounds of 
yielded. 

Alcohol . . 57*70 

Carlionic acid . 35*34 

Uesidiie . . 6*59 

99*63 

These experiments are sufficient to show us 
that by far the greatest part of the produce 
obtained from the sugar; and oLt 

chiefly by inducing the decomposition o 
substance. jp, 

Messrs^ Vaiiquelin and Fourcroy, a ^ ^ 
of very minute experiments, came J 

ing conclusions relative to the fermentati 

grain ; — • . , harlcVt 

Two pounds of grousid germinated 
placed with six pounds of water heated , g,| 
rahr. in a matrass furnished with » ^ 2 ^ 

tube, fermented in four hours in a heat 
Tlicf fermentation continued thirty-si* n®'* 
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diseng^d and collected was partly formed 
of car-bonic acid, and partly of hydrogen gas. 
Six days afterwards this barley was distilled, 
from which a product was obtained equal at least 
to one-third the water employed. This pro- 
duce, heavier than water, was acid and empyreu- 
iiiatic. This acidity demonstrates the conversion 
of alcohol into acetous acid. The liquor, which 
was saccharine at the period of distillation, 
was no longer so at the end of the process. 

The same ground and germinated barley, but 
deprived of its bran by bolting, was treat^ in 
the same mauiicr as in the first experiment ; it 
feiinent(?d with similar appearances, and yielded 
;iu equal part of carbonic acid gas and hydrogen 
L'as. Thus the bran was not the source of the 
hUtT gas, as at first supposed. 

Brewers' mash, expose<l in the same apjiaratus 
to the same temperature t»f 72®, fermented more 
(|iii(;kly with a more rapid t?ffervesccnct*, and its 
was merely carljouic acid, without hydrogen 
'riius the latter depends upon the farina 
mixed witli tlower. 


’['lie farina of germinated barley, with water, 
(Vjxised in the matrass to the temperature of 
M'", did not ferment until the end ot five hours; 
:Mid its gas was condensed by jiotash. Upon 
racing the temperature to 22®, llu're c:ame ofl* a 
mixture of gas not soluble and intlamniable, the 
proportion of wlneli was soon efjual to that of 
the cjirhonic acid. Thus it is necessary that 
there should be a Iseat of upwards of 08® before 
there can be any liberation of hydrogen gas in 
dm farina of barley which is fermenting. 

Six pounds of grouml liarley, not germinated, 
treated at three several times with twelve ]K)unds 
ui warm alooliol, furnislicd one ounce two 
drachms of pun* sugar ; wliile six pounds of 
Rerminatod barley, treated in the same manner, 
ymlded four ounces and tw'o drachms, or about 
li\o per cent. ; which is four times what the bar- 
ivy contained previous to germination. Thus 
Rcrminalion forms sugar, as we have announced. 
IVy put twenty-four pounds of farina of bar- 
not germinated, into a tub with seven lime.s 
weight of hot water at 158®, and four pounds 
ot mild beer yeast. Fermentation immediately 
Commenced with great violence, and continued 
seve n days. 'Fhe liquor submitted to distillation, 
^ith the husks, yielded nine litres of a weak and 
J’fT^pyreiimatic liquid, which, being passed again 
Rough the still, furnished sixteen decilitres of 
alcohol at 16®, which amounts to nine deci- 
* res at 40®. Tliese nine decilitres, weighing 
wenty-three ounces, and twenty-four pounds of 
ariey not germinated, containing only five ounces 
" it follows, that four times more alcohol 
j than there was sugar in Uiis farina, 

joisier, however, asserts that 100 po\;ads of 
furnish only fifty-eight pounds of alcohol. 

germinated and ground 
ferment under the same circum- 
samp^* ^ f>a)rley not germinated, presented the 
duct^ Pfjjpomena, and only varied in their pro- 
40® ® *3 of alcohol at 

Quintal five pounds of alcohol for a 

man tK or tnree times more alcohol 

produPA answers to the 

not germinated. 

n>t be concluded from these results,’ 


observe these ingenious chemists, * that it is 
some other substance than sugar which is con- 
verted into alcohol, although sugar is indispen- 
sable to its production and to the establishment 
of fermentation. 

* Two pounds of farina of bolted wheat, mixed 
with six pounds of water at 140® Fahr., remained 
six hours without motion. The next day, after 
having remarked tlie swelling of the mass, they 
placed the matrass upon a sand-bath a little 
heated, and added water to favor the disengage- 
ment of the gas. We obtained hydrogen gas 
twice larger in volume than carbonic acid. Tne 
vessel, having been taken off the sand-bath, the 
temperature liaving decreased to 57®, the fermen- 
tation all at once stopped. The liquid, when 
submitted to distillation, did not yield alcohol 
but an acid liquor.* 

The fixrina of wheat, therefore, does not form 
alcohol by fermentation : yeast is indispensable 
for this fermentation, although it does not ente.* 
into the composition of alcohol ; by accelerating 
the alcoholic fermenhition, it opposes the forma- 
tion of vinegar. When, on the contrary, the fermen- 
tation is very slow, the alcohol becomes acetous 
in proportion as it is formed ; perhaps even then 
sugar and the other fermenting substances pass 
into the acid state with alcoholizing. 

Air is not absorbed in the vinous fermentation 
although its oxygen is in the acetous. When 
wine is manufactured in close vessels it is 
stronger, if the process is slower, because a por- 
tion of the alcohol escapes from the vats : and 
this is now understood in our malt distilleries. 
That alcohol is held in solution in the carbonic 
acid which is generated ; and thus, it appears, to 
intoxicate more rajiidly, as is well known in the 
wines of Champagne. Under pressure, this 
compound is united to the fluid ; and, being 
disengaged, produces the well-known efferves- 
cence. The pnictice of fermentation is partly 
regulated by this consideration. The violent 
stage of that process in wine-making is allowed 
to take place in an open vat ; the next is par- 
tially checked by an occasional bung, and, in the 
last of all, the vessel is completely closed. In 
strong still wines the whole process may be con- 
ducted in open vessels ; but, in light and brisk 
ones, it is absolutely necessary that the last part 
should lake place in closed ones. Champagne 
wines are managed so as to ferment even in their 
bottles. 

The volume of the fermenting fluid has a con- 
siderable eftect on the process ; a few da}^ are 
sufficient to complete it when the quantity is 
large. When small, it is difficult to establish, 
and tedious in the progress, and the results are 
also different : wines of different qualities being 
thus produced from the very .same materials. It 
is the same in the ultimate ferm'entation or 
ripening of wines. Champagne would be de- 
stroyed in a large cask porter, an extreme ca*e> 
is ripened in enormous masses, as are many of 
the stronger wines. Bulk is peculiarly required 
for tho strong and sweet wines ; Champagne may 
be made in a gallon measure. 

The flrst appearance is the production of air- 
bubbles, terminating at len^h in a general 
ebullition. The liquor then becomes turbid, a 
variety solid matters are disengaged, some 
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fi^iling to the bottom, and others rising to the 
top of the fluid. The yeast before mentioned 
is thus separated among other matters, while the 
bulk of the fluid is materially increased. It is 
in this stage that we hav^ the power of regulating 
the extent of the fermentation, by separating the 
floating leaven, or allowing it to return into the 
liquor. Hence, the process of fermentation in 
u full cask, ejecting that substance by the bung- 
hole. 

The disengaged gas is carbonic acid chiefly ; 
but holding some alcohol in solution. It ap- 
pears, by analysis, that this is the produce of 
part of the carbon of the sugar and of its oxygen ; 
and this is the great change which leads to the 
production of the alcohol. Hut it also contains 
some obscure vegetable matter in suspension ; 
because, if passed through water, it not only 
converts it into vinegar, but deposits that muci- 
lage, which, in vinegar, is called the mother. It 
is possible, however, that this may itself bo a 
new compound : and it is one which, in certain 
cases, contains azote. 

All those juices of fniits which undergo the 
vinous fermentation, either with or without the 
addition of sugar, contain an acid. \'egetable 
acids are obtained chiefly from fruits. The 
apple, for instance, contains malic acid ; the le- 
mon, citric acid ; the grape, tartaric and malic 
acids. The marquis de IJouillon has ascertained 
that must will not ferment if all the tartar which 
it contains be separated from it ; but it ferments 
perfectly well on restoring that salt. The same 
chemLst ascertained that the strength of wine is 
considerably increased by adding tartar and 
sugar to the must. We inay conclude from these 
facts that the presence of a vegetable acid is of 
importance in these spontaneous fermentations. 
It deserves attention, that Houillon obtained more 
tartar from verjuice than from wine ; and he ob- 
served, that the more the proportion of sugar in 
grapes increased, the more that of tartar dimi- 
nished. 

It seems more than probable, from the expe- 
riments of Houillon and Chaptal, that the tartaric 
acid is partly decomposed during the fcnnenLi- 
tion, and that a portion of malic acid is formed. 
The process, therefore, is more complicated than 
was suspected by Lavoisier. It is obviously 
analogous to combustion, as is evident from the 
evolution of caloric and the formation of car- 
bonic acid, which is a |>:Lvlu(.t of combustion. 
Proust has ascertained that, during ihe ft.-rmenta- 
tion, not only carbonic acid, but azotic gas also, 
is disengaged. This is a demonstration, that all 
the constituents of must are concerned ; for 
sugar does not contain that principle. Thenard 
could detect no azote in the carbonic acid from 
wort. 

We have already seen that a vinous fer- 
mentation, to be perfect, requires very exact 
proportions of mucilage and saocharinr* matter, 
so as to have the one just sufficient to destroy or 
attenuate the other; in which case the result 
will be, if the operation has been properly con- 
ducted, a mixture of alcohol and water, differ- 
ently flavored, according to the materials from 
which it is produced, as grapes, pears, apples, 
or malt and hops ; but such accuracy in the 
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proportions cannot be expected, either from 
nature working at large, and varying in every 
climate, soil, and situation, or from our most in- 
geniously conducted experiments. 

A perfect fermentation, therefore, has been 
considered an object almost impossible to lie 
obtained; and all we wish to ‘show is, that the 
errors of the mixture may be corrected, and the 
whole process improved, by good management 

The common practice, until a few years back 
has been to ferment in open vessels ; and though 
it was a circumstance well known among che- 
mists, that a certain portion of spirit and flavor 
escaped in the form of vapor during the process, 
yet no one had an idea that tlu? condensatory 
system could be applied, as it appeared im- 
])Ossible to effect the fermentation in uir-tiglit 
vessels, being unable to surmount the grout 
dirticulty which e\iste«l of kee)>ing down anti 
managing that eruirinous bulk of non-con- 
densable gases, which are emitted during the 
decomposition of the saccharine matter, ami 
which acquire greater expansive force hy ilio 
gradual increase of heat. 

Tlie idea, however, oceufred to Madame (h r- 
vais, that distillation might he carried on during 
the fermenting process. Having come to this 
conclusion, .she proceeded to construct an appa- 
ratus that would operate in such manner as to 
return into the vessel the spirit and tlie flavor 
that was evolved from the fermtuiting gyle, and 
let out the non-condensable gases, which might, 
by the increasing beat, acquire too gvfjat au 
expansive forOe, and burst the working-tun. A 
short description of this apparatus will he 
a fre.^h jiroof that the greatest advantages are 
often derived from tlie most simple mean-s. 

It consists of a vessel resembling the head of 
the ancient still, and constructed of such form 
as to be capable of being placed securely on the 
back, or vat, in which the process of fermentation 
is to be carried on ; the back or vat must he 
closed air-tight, with a hole in the top, commu- 
nicating with that part of the apparatus tailed / 
the cone, or condenser This cone i.s lyrroundetl 
by a cylinder or reservoir, which is to oe filled 
with cold water, so that the alcoholic vipor, or 
steam, evolved during the process, may be con- 
densed tis it comes in contact with the cold in- 
terior surface of the cone; and, being thereby 
converted into a liquid, trickles down the inside’ 
of the condenser, and through a long pipe 
turned into the fermenting liquor. ' 

By the application of thisr apparatus, a con- 
siderable portion of alcohol, which has 
hitherto suffered to escape in the fotm ofyapos * 
along with the non-condensable gases, 
densed and returned into the liquor ; and t c . 
non-condensable gases are carried oft’ hy a piFj 
which, proceeding from the interior 
of the cone, and running up the inside ot ^ 
cylinder in the cold water, passes out 

the side, and the end is immersed some 

below the surface of water contained 
vessel, permitting the gases to escape, b'fl ^ 
tinder a certain degree of pressure, the 
which is to confine the alcoholic steam 
within the cone, and allow them a suifit ^ 
to cool and condense. 
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To obtain a good fermentation, as complete a 
decomposition of the must or wort, and as per- 
fect a rocoiiiywsitioii of alcohol as possible, are 
the great objects to be obtained. To acquire the 
former, three requisites are necessary — fluidity, 
heat, and motion ; the latter — tlensity, coolness, 
and tranquillity. 

Let us examine each of these separately; first, 
of fluidity. 

Tim sjjccitic gravity of the liquid most eligi- 
ble to jiroduce a good fermentation, is between 
102() and 1-140, or eigliti*en, and 132 pounds 
by Dicas’s improved saccharomeler, made by 
J(); 5 <‘})!i Long. Helovv eigliti^en pounds of real 
extract per barrel, the liquid is too tliiu to pro- 
duce a yiroper fermentation, ami above 132 
pounds it is too ibick ; but, supposing the speci- 
iic gravity of the must or wort to be corrimt, it 
MKiy be' carried beyond a ]»roper dilatation by 
too iiiiicb beat, or congealed to too great a con- 
sistency by excessive cold ; consequently either 
u tlmiider-slonn or bard frost will derange the 
oju'ration, and are equally injurious to fermen- 
tation. Any method, tlierefore, that will ensure 
:u) even temperature' iiinst be of great import- 
J:iice ; anti s«icb a metlnxl is obtained by ‘apply- 
ing tin.' apparatus alrcadY described, since, by 
piovcuting tlie access of atnuispheric air, the 
tiu'hb.ti changes of the external temperature can 
liiivc no ellect ujion the fermenting gyle; and if 
Jl has been eommenred at a proper heat (which 
IS helweeii lixty-tive and t'ighty), will proceed 
tluovigh its diil'erent stages, as xvell during the 
hottest (lays of summer, as in the selected inoiilhs 
ot' autumn and spring. 

Willi respect to motion, xvo are indebted to 
1\I- Clay Lu>sac, as we have already stat?ud, for a 
l)KiuiifuI and important experiment, proxdng 
that must, jxissessed of all the retpiisites to pro- 
duce a goojl fermentation, will not begin to fer- 
UKJiit unless excited by a foreign agent. He 
placed llie must in a close vt*ssel, from which 
Uie atmosyiheric air had bi.'eii exhausted, where 
remained several days xvilhoul giving any 
^V'ns of fermentation, from which he concluded 
^’Uine power was wanting to break the union of 
Jts ooijstitiu nt principles; lie tht'iefore introduced 
;m:dl quiintily of oxygen, which immediately 
f'ausod the must to ferment, evidently proving 
^ht necessity of a smaU portion of atmospheric 
(which contains oxygen), to allow the fermen- 
^tioii to commence. lUit it at the same time 
proves, that, after performing that office, this 
peat enemy to all fcrmentctl liquors may be dis- 
pensed with, without impeding the process ; as 
small quantity of oxygen, introduced by M. 
'Y ^^rissac, was soon absorbed by the carbon 
lorm carbonic acid gas, and he found no oc- 
casioii for any further supply. 

Ibis discovery is of the greatest unuortance, 
jt enables us, without the least dv iriment 
J uiconvenicnce to the process, to exclude the 
‘^^*’^<^spheric air, which, by constantly 
Pplying the gyle with the principle that causes 
that acidity, casts on it from the first 

and disagreeable flavor which 
common beverages, 
new apparatus proves of great 
* or, as soon as carbonic acia gas is evolved 
'oi . IX. 
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from the fermenting gyle, the atmos|)}iohc air, 
being lighter, is driven out from the upper part 
of the working tun ; and, as no air is permitted 
to enter afterwards, all the subsequent carbonic 
acid gas emitted, diminishes the quantity of 
oxygen contained in the gyle, by the oxygen 
uniting with the carbon as fast as it disunites 
from the s-accharinc matter during its decompo- 
sition, and thereby secures a soundness and 
pe^liar mildne.ss, not to be procured by any 
Ollier mode. 

The necessary conditions for a complete de- 
composition of the saecharim? matter having 
been stated, it remains to notice those required 
for a good production of alcohol. 

The first already mentioned is a certain den- 
sity, in order to allow the several ]>rinciples 
which are disunited to recombine. It is doubt- 
ful whether such a combination will in any case 
take place, until the temperature of t}»e gyle, 
having attained its greatest heat, is afterwards 
cooled a few degrees ; a fact conririning which is, 
that a portion of the licpiid taken out when at iu 
greatest heat, and tried by distillation, produced 
little or no spirit, but such refrigeration must 
not be etleeted too suddenly, as it might coagu- 
late the yet undecomposiHl mucilage, and check 
its further action on tlie remaining saccharine 
matter ; and by arresting that natural ojicratidn 
which ouiibt to be pursued a longer or shorter 
period, accord iivg to the specific gravity of the 
fcTinentnble multi r, might produce that result 
termed ‘ ropiness,’ by holding in solution the coa- 
gulated mucilage. 

Here again the apparatus will be found of 
great service, for, by frequently renewing the 
cold water in its reservoir, the internal tempera- 
ture will gradually diminish by the beat of the 
gyle coming in contact witli the cold interior of 
the cone : but, in order to effect this, the tran- 
quillity above mentioned is necessary, since the 
continual motion is caused by the oxygen soli- 
citing new combinations with the carbon, and 
thereby constantly giving vise to a fresh supply 
of heat. 

Besides the advantages already mentioned, 
which are common to all fermented liquors, 
there are otliers peculiar to each, that require to 
be explained. 

The apparatus being applied to ferment the 
must of grapes, has been found to procure an 
increase of quant ityq amounting iu some instan- 
ces to ten or twelve per cent., and which neci s- 
sarily varies according to situation, season, or 
former management; but in no instance has ii 
been found less than from five to six per cent. 

When applied to the fermentation of beer, 
this saving has constantly been betweim four and 
a half and five \)er cent., a quantity certainly in- 
ferior to that obtainctl from wine, but which will 
not appear unimportant when it is considered 
that this saving is a spirit congenial to the nature 
of the beer, and an essential oil necessary to \%^ 
preservation; in addition to the peculiar miliL 
ness and superior flavor. ^ 

Mr. Henry found, by a series of very ii'tere.st- 
ing experiments, that malt infusion might be 
made to enter into complete fermenlalinn hf 
impregnating it with carbonic acid, prepared 
M \ 
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from chalk and sulphuric ui'id, and the liquor 
thus fermented gave a yeast which made per- 
fect broad, gave alcohol by distillation, and 
vinegar by fuitlier keeping. Tlu? wort itself 
iHidoubU-’dly contained all the ingredients of 
yeast, since this substance was produeeil during 
the fermentation ; but the expenineut is deeisive 
to prove that no addition of azotic extract is re- 
quired to liegin feiwnentatioii in materials naturally 
formeutablo, thuLigh, when once begun, the yeast, 
us fast as if was produced, ninsi lia\ t* a.ssisled in 
Vne fermt iitation then going on. 'I’lie e\ idence 
for tlie m ct'ssity of an acid to begifi fermenlalion 
is, thereiore, more decisive, but it is still tlonbt- 
fid wln.'tl’. :■ any partieular oiu' is required, or 
vvhellier mere are not si.'veial which will answer 
the purpose. In Mr. Henry's experimmits tlie 
.icid employed was the carhonie, and, from the 
arnngenu iil of the apjiaratu^, probably a small 
])(ntion of sidpburie was alsi) carrieil in along 
willi it. Ibit in grape juiee there is no juoof of 
tlie existenec of (arhonie acid ready funned, 
lliongh file tartaric, inalie, and other vtsjelalile 
aeids contain within themselves the ingicdienls 
of earboiiie acid, and are ehietly and ultimately 
resolvable into ibis acid. Yea'll will »:^\eT. indm e* 
fertnenlation after it is pressed atid dried into 
solid cakes (a practice not imeoinmon, as it will 
keep for a great lengtii of lime in this form), 
hut alter this operation it can hardly contain any 
carbonic acid rea<ly formed, tlioogh with nbun- 
dant tendency to reproduce it. by the first mutual 
action of its constituent jiarls. 

The attemiation of Injimrs, or the diminution 
of iht.'ir speeilic gravity liy fertnentation, is very 
striking. This is shown by the hydrometer, 
which swims iniicli dei ju r in fermented liquor, 
than in the same materials brrhue fermentation. 
IMuch of tliis att(;nuati(.)n is, doubtless, owing to 
the d(.structi<an of the sugar, (which, ili'.solved in 
watcT, adds to its <Iensity_), and to tie- eonse«jiiefit 
production of alcohol, wliieh, <»n the* contrary, 
by niivliire with water, diminishes t!ie density 
of the com])ound, 'I'he extract, or muedagt , also 
appearsto be in souu’ degree ilestruycd bv fci i.a n- 
b.tion, for P.ic gele.linous consistence of ihn k 
li(juors is much lessened by this ])ro' i-.ss, lo;; 
destruction of this principle*, however, is by n<» 
incan.s so eompUae as of tin? sugar, nviriy of the 
fidl-bodicd ales, for e\am])lc, r- tuini.ig mm h of 
their original ci jiniiness .md gclatiiious density 
even after having undf i a vc r^ jerfeit fei- 
mciitation. 

Theacctou.s A-rmentation must now b r>f»ti i d. 
VMicn any of ilie vinous liipiors are <.*>;j>oscd to 
the free access d atmospheric air, at a tenij -r- 
aturc of J50'’ or they undergo a econd fer- 
miMitation, termihatin^' in tint pn*d n lion of a 
sour liquid called viuegar. Diiring' this pro- 
cess, a portion of the oxygen of t’.a* air is eon- 
verted into carhoiiic acid ; l.tncij, u dike vinous 
fci ne iitatiun, th«* eontacL of tht atmo phere is 
'-'tdccessary, void the most obvious piieiionn non is 
the removal of carbon from the beer or wine; 
^le vinegar (>f this country is usually obtained 
rorn malt liquor, while w'ine is miiploycd as its 
source in those countries where the grape is 
^bufinantly cultivated. 

Not only do vinous liquors suffer this change, 


but every substance susceptible of the vinous 
can likewise pass into the acetous fermcnlation • 
hence, sugar dissolved in water, sweet vegetable 
juices, or infusion.s of grains that have been 
malted, can be converted into vinegar. I'ei ula 
even without the pre^vious process of in:dtiii'j,is 
equally susceptible of it ; for, in the ])iT)cess of 
stareb-inaking, a quantity of vinegar is f<>rm( d, 
not merely from the small portion of saccharine 
matter in the giaiii, but likewise, as X’auquelin 
in his Analysis of the Sour Liquors of 
Stareli-Makers, has remarked, from the' b.cula 
itself. bAa ii suhstauees which are nut at all 
Miserptihle of the vinous fermeiitatiun, it apjx ars 
tu bo ostablishetl, may sulfer the aruious. 
is iiideetl contrary tu an opiniuii furmurly main^ 
taiiieil, wliieli regarded the aeeloiis merely as a 
eontiimaiice uf the viiioi s fermeiitatiun, and 
necessarily preeeiled by it. lint it often liappoiis 
where the former cannot be tiaerd, and 
there is no reason to snpjaise that it ever did exist, 
as in vegetable jnices or infusions eont.nniuy 
much mm ilaLiinous with scarcely any sacehariiie 
matter, which soon become sour; and the sour- 
ness which even pure inueilage, or a solutioi: of 
gum in water sutlers, is probably owing cliiell) 
to the produetion of acetous acid. 

Nor is j)ure alcohol, in any slate of ilibition 
with water, capable of under-joing the acetous 
fbniienlation : there must always be jircseiit 
other vegetable principles, as sugar, nineilagc, or 
farinaceous mailer. J'.ven a certain pro|i(»rlioii 
of these is reipiisitig Heiu'c strong vvincs lo 
not beemne so readily sour as weak nr sw(‘»*t 
wines ; for the* same reason, win-' tliat has been 
elarilied is less liable to ferment ; and strong; 
w ines can be made to pass into the acfeou.s A r- 
nientation more easily, by adding to thiMii sugai 
or inueilage ; and, when tbisi^ highly spiriluens 
w ines arc! thus made to ferment, they i'eriiisb .i 
inueli stronger vinegar than those whicli ;ia' 
we.ik. Kven th(^ vegetahle aeiiJs apf>e:'r to ren- 
trilmtc !e) it, and, in the eonviasion of su'ci 
vegetahle juices or ofwim* into vinegar, llierc n 
reason lo lielieve that the malic and tie tarn 
•acids lin y contain -are partly changed and pass 
into the a<*('tic acid. 

The addition of some substances which ac* 
as ferments, appears also lo be requisite, b is 
Iriie that wine and other fermented liipiors "ill 
of theiiKScIves become sour in a certain tiinc; 
but this i.s probably from their containing a per- 
ti'-n of mailer analogous to ferment, and vvl>*r!’. 

* Xf ites the change. In preparing vinog^b ’’ 
known that a eeriaiii quantity of such nnttrr 
must be added, either a portion of the siihslaM r 
wliitli ha.s been deposited from a liquor that 'i' 
ji.eviously passed into vinegar, or a quantity " 
yeast; and there is every rea.soii to believe, tMa| 
it is vegetable gluten which is the essenti* 
principal of these ferments. Fourcroy 
\’;iu(pielin accordingly found, that, when 
was added to water whicli bad stood over 
gluten of wlicat, it quickly formed vinegar; 
IlfTthollet obtained the same result 
ture of gluten and starch. This 
<pielin remarks, contributes to the. 
vinegar in the liquor formed in the nianuyic 
of starch; and the matter which is containe 
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'oiTimon vine;j[ar from malt<ul grain, and which 
n iitlers it so liable to ])Utrefixction, is, according 
to the cltemist, vegetable gluten. 

Tlie admission of utinospherie air is essential 
to the acetous fermentation. lienee, wines that 
;ii(' well bottled maybe ke])t for a long time nn- 
iiijiiretl, and tlie mon^ free the exposure to the 
air I'i, tlie sooner tbf.y become sour. The oxygen 
(if tin* air is at the same time always absorbed. 
According to Saussure, this oxygen is not ab- 
sorbe*! so as to enter into the composition of the 
;u id, but is experubid (uitirely in abstraeling 
larlxui, and of course forming earbonic aeid. 
ill kecjiing wine in contact with oxygen gas for 
:t \( ai in receivers closed with inereury, lie found 
jt ( . inverted into vinegar ; but the <liminutioii of 
iht' vnluiiie of the gas ii(*\(‘r exceeded, but was 
.ilwavs inferior to the volume of the wine; and 
)i» IK t-, acording to the \ ievv he givt.s tif tlu; ex- 
pi rimnrit, the oxygen luul combined with carbon 
VI as In form carbonic acid, which had b<*en ab- 
'iorluil bytlu? liipior. And accnidingly he found, 
that \vh(Ki he made the e\])eriinent with nine 
lii'i vimislv impregnated with carlionic aci«l iras, 
wine, vnuli r the «iamr eirciiiiistanccs, vvas 
r.jiially coinerted into viin gav, but without the 
\nliiiue of the elastic thud abova* it being 
lai.'jcd ; the oxygen consumed being rejdaced 
: v :ai iMjual volume of earboim: amd gas. 

A ' i itain degree of tcmjKaalnrc i'i re(juisit(‘ 
t" ilie acetous feriiu illation. It takes plaei? 
wl\, even below GU ' ; but it proeectls with 
I - rapidity between ("•O ' and 80 '; and in 
t' liiiiiig vinegar artilieially, tlie teiiipeiature is 
1^' , I liigli. If it fall bc'low .'iO'-- it is immiIv 
clit'ckcd ; and hence wines <‘an be longer pre- 
si iv. il Py being kept below this lemiierature. 

Tile phenomena wliielv occur in the acetous 
Ivrinentation are sonu what analogous to those in 
‘lix viiK ills. When it is proceeding rapidly, there 
ui intestine nmtion, not accoinjiained, how- 
('•r, witlisiidi a disengagement of elastic dnid 
ia rlie vinous fermentation; the ‘iquor is 
tiiiiiid; its lemjierature rises; and its smell be- 
(u:iies pereeptibly ai'etous. 'riieso appi'arances 
' ' h iigVh subside, and the Vnpior gradually le- 
'"!>ies clean, baxiug depositeil a kiml tif glulin- 
" '■'A'-ibinent somewiiat similar to yeast. 

lla'tlieory of the acetous fermentation is not 
( ..in j, lately eluc idated. Since tlie slreiigtli ol 
acid which is formed from it is proportioned 
^"diequantily of alcohol, or of matter of a eom]H>- 
J‘*i'>ii analogf)usto alcohol, and in general capable 
passing into it; and, sinci' this alcohol (lisap- 
during the ferinentalion ; l.avoisi('r siip- 
j'''sed that tlu* theory of the jiroce'^s might be 
y* ‘‘^rvd from the changes which this prinri|)]e can 
I'' opposed lo suffer: and, as he found that 
^^‘‘tnge oxygen is absorb’ d, while 
s^*usible (piantity of jtxrbouic acid i; 

1 ; concluded, that the acetous fvtincn- 

the oxygenizement of the al- 
i *^ ^***' ’-xperiments of Saussure he ad- 
lioiiir proving that as much ear- 

^‘^nned as corresponds with the 
consumed, this acid being re- 
rpn,'| y theory of lyavoisier would 

dianiTPAfr «o far modified as to ascribe th<5 
b Oiaicoliol iutovinegarrathertotheabstrac- 
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tion of earlion than the fixation of oxygen ; leaving 
ofcourse,hov\'ever,a larger propoitioii of the latter 
principle in the composition of the aerdic acid. 

This simple view' cannot however he itfceived 
as altogether just, since alcoliol alone cannot 
undergo lids change^, nor can it by oxygenizement 
he (.’(inverted into acetic acid ; and since the pro 
scnce of mmjilagi.’, saccharine mailer, or other 
j>rinci])les, is always neC(‘ssary to the acetous 
fermentation, the opcralion of which is not ex- 
plained in conformity lo his theory: iieitlurdoes 
it (fxpilain the action of the fermiuit which ap- 
pears to he nearly equally indispfmsable. It 
will afterwards appear, that nitrogen probably 
enleis irito tbe conqiosilioii of acetic aciil ; and 
tin* (Operation of tin? ferment mav be partly that 
of affording thi'( element. 

Vinegar, the piodin't of the acetous fermenla- 
tioii, i> prepared in dillerent. countries from dif- 
h’reiit materials. Win re tlie crape is culfo ated, 
it is obtained from weak or sjxnled w ine. 'I’liis is 
kept in a juoper temperature with llie access of 
the air, and the fermentation is r-xcited by liie 
mlditioii of a fjnantitv of tlu- 'Pediment of \ iiieg;i r, 
of wine already sour, or of the lees ofsneh wnu'. 
’I'he ])rodu( 1 is stronger in ^u’oportion t(» th.e 
]»revions sircnj'th of lliewiiie. In tins country it is 
prepared either from unretined sugars, or from 
tlu’ wort obtain’d by infusion fri.)ni malted 
grain; the fei mentation being excited by yi'ast, 
and being e.irried on in a w.irm ajiartnii’nl. 
'Phis ximgar is in eeiieiMl iiilerior in strength 
and purity to that from wine, and is iiKua* liable 
to become mouldy or snller tlie putn.lactive fer- 
imait.itioii. This ajiju ars to la; ’.iwing chiclly to 
the prevOMc#’ of (glut inoi is matter; and henc(‘ tlu.* 
rational’.* <»f the iiu ileal wide.!'. Selieele pointei.1 
out as the best for pr. •serving \inej.\r, that of 
be itui.; it, and lirin.ang it c\(mi to boil for a few 
minutes, tie* glutinous matter la ing separati^d by 
a kind of c« >a_;’alatii *n. 

r.in iry f. i mentation Ins alreaily tit en noticed 
under tlu’ arlieie l)i:i vn, and little more than 
the till orv n iu.niis to I'c examined. • Altliougli 
the termenfatem of (buigh has lu'en termed pa- 
nary, tlu’ve Is liwle ’loubV Imt it is merely a mo- 
dit'uatioji of tbe acetous. The subjects of both 
sju'cies of fermentation are certainly ditlV'rcnt, in 
rt’gard to eonsisiiMicy ; hut it is probable, that 
tlu' moditication alluded to is tin.’ (’onsi.Kjiicucc 
of this difference: for the feinieiitablc matter, 
from want of room for action, docs not arnv’' at 
tlu* same point i^f elu ndcal change wliu h it 
would ’K) in a more diluted state. We shall 
not attempt to theorize on the changf s wldcli 
take plac»? during the ]ianatv fermentation, tiir 
ther dian (o suppose that the lh:>nr, v ast, and 
wat<'r, give out tluar eh numtary eoniponents for 
the fonmition of sacdianne matter, starch, car- 
bonic acid, and an tic acid ; and that, during the 
incipient gimeration of tlu* latter, tlu* process is 
st(q)ped by the ;u tion of artitieial heat. 

The fernumtafion that produces putrcfaclioiW • 
is tlu* last stage of this process The most ro^- 
markahle changes produced upon a body hy^v 
putrefaction ar(* upon its color, smell, and taste. • 
Vlesh heguiniug to putrefy, is well kviown to 
exhalo very soon after a penetrating fetid smells* 
il.s color becomes pale, tlten ineliiiiug to bhie, 
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and afterwards livid and black, and its taste 
nauseous. Transparent liquor, as urine and 
broth, during putrefaction, becomes also turbid; 
as the putrefaction advaiKMiS the smell becomes 
more and more fetid, and it also acquires great 
pungency, whicli is caused by a large quantity 
of volatile alkali, ilisengaged from those sub- 
stances tluit arc c(»mplctely putretied. Solid 
bodies, wliilst they arc putrefying, swell, become 
soft, losi? the culusiori of their parts, and are 
lastly reduced to a very di'iagreeahle putrid 
pulpy mass ; the fluids becoim^ turbid, and th(‘ 
effluvia ore loatlisome and sickening, and after a 
time* a putrid gas is disengaged in a slow but 
sensible t ilerveseence. A Ibul and brown serum 
then passes out from the pulpy mass, and about 
this turn* the effluvium is very sensibly ainino- 
niacal, which is indicatisl by its cllu ls on the 
eves and throat, ami by forming a wlnTc vapor 
with muriatie arid gas. lor some time a large 
part of the jiiitrul suhstnnee is e\a))orated, and 
carried olf in llu' putrid gas and disperseil in the 
atmosphere, after which the extreme fetor sub- 
sides; and finally th(.* process of ])Uliefa( tion 
ceases, and leaves a kind of fat fetid earthy 
matter. All the gaves ci.'rlainly knov\n to he 
produced by putrefaction, are carbonic acid, 
carburetti cl hydrogen, sulphuretted and phosphu- 
retted hydrogam, and ammonia; hut eitlier these, 
or some of thesig must be cousideruldy changed 
by the .solution of the animal matter; or some 
coiripouiKl, not yet examined, must he proiliKted 
in that state of putrefaction, when the gasevolveil 
occasions such dri adful eti'^ cts upon those that 
have tin? misfortune to fall in the way of it, eviai 
when dilntc<l considoiuhly with common air. 
This is said to he ihe case when the abdomen 
of ii large animal is first burst, the gas from 
wliich causes mstaut fainting, and sometimes 
dc*'cith ; and even when death does not ensue, 
it leaves excessive d» liilily and otlier alarming 
symptoms for a eonsidirabh; time. The most 
dch:terious gas that is known is, perhaps, 
rarbunUted hydrogen, but the effects <»f tins, as 
t‘btained by chemic al mt?ans, arc far short nf ihose 
above-mentioned, when ecpially diluted d'lif* 
generation of ammonia has benin satisfac ouily 
accounted for, since tlu; discovery of the cou'^^li- 
luent parts of the volatile alkali, by the new com- 
bination formed Ix'lvvcen the .i/ote of ^’ne animal 
matter, and the hydrogi n, of vvhicli latter there 
arc many sources, and ; riiru! j ly that of the 
decomposition of wafer. Asummonia is always 
produced during putrefaction, it seems rniouai 
to suppose, that cme important purpose of the 
moisture necessary to the process, is to afiord, 
by its decomposition, the hydrogen (d' the volatile 
alkali. The nitrous acid is also os undoubted 
product of putreffletion ; but farther experiments 
and facts are m c es.sary for explaining the r(?ason 
why in some ci ses the azote tends to unite with 
oxygen to form tliis acid, and in otJicis with hy- 
""drogen to form nnimonia. 

i'weiy kind of vegetable matter i.s liable to 
this species of deromposition : there is none 
but wnat ultimately decays, though some resist 
or preserve tlieir composition much longer 
^han others. Those suff(?r it most quickly which 
soluble in water ; and any vegetable principle 
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dissolved in this fluid passes very speedily into 
it: the surface of the liquor appears covered 
with a mould : various elastic fluids are disen- 
gaged, and at length it is entirely decomposed. 
Those which are not perfectly soluble, if merely 
kept humid, pre.sent nearly the same results. 
Oils and resms, which refuse to unite with water 
or imbibe it, resist any change of this kind for a 
long period, and can indeed scarcely be said to 
be subject to it. 

The same circumstances fiivor this species of 
spontaneous decomposition which favor the 
Olliers, particularly humidity, and a moderate 
heat. Any species of vegetable matter, kej>t 
]>erfectly dry, is long in exhibiting any sign of 
alteration or d<‘cay. A certain temperature, 
which must be h‘ss, however, than what will 
dissipate the humidity, hastens the decomposi- 
tion, by favoring the approximation and conse- 
quent exertion of the aflinities of the constituent 
elements. And tlie jiresence of the air often 
])romotes it ; at the same time, however, modi- 
fying the results. 

Tilt* gases which are disengaged during this 
tlecomposiiion are of course combinalions of tin.- 
princijilos of tlu; vcgctalilo substance. Acconl- 
itig to Saussure junior, they are compouruls of 
liydrogen with carbon, forming iiillammable 
gases and cnrhonio acnl. The former appiav 
])rincipally wIkmi the action of tlu* atmosjilioi*' 
is excluded by the substance being immerHiii 
underwater: tlie lattiT is produced when ihi; 
air is admitteil ; and its production deptnd.s in a 
great measure on the action of the oxygen of tl’.' 
atmosphere. A portion of water appears also to 
bo formed by the union of part of the oxygon 
and hydrogen of the vcg(‘table matter. 

The principal difference betweiui this specu' 
of decomposition and the putrefaction of ariiiii'l 
matter is, tliat there is no evolution of uminonii, 
or of those fetid combinations which characli ris- 
the latter. This is owing to the absenio o\ 
nitrogen, which is essential to the forinaticn 
these. And, accordingly, those varieties ot 
table matter which contain this element, pre.sonb 
in their ultimate decomjxisition, n'sults cxtremoly 
similar to those of animal sulistances : sucli h 
particularly the case with all those vvhicli c<ui' 
tain gluten, and with gluten itself in its luirc 
form. 

The residual matter of vegetable substanccN 
after this s|»ecies of decomposition, frcq«a?uj y 
contain.s a large proportion of carbon, cspecui y 
when formed from those principles in " 
this element is almndanl, as from' the 
matter ; and this may remain long unaltered, 
other principles which could re-act 
Having been abstracte<l in the 
decomposition. A residuum of this kind ^ ^ 
tliat black soft matter which has been 
vegetable mould, and which constitutes so 
portant a part of the soil. 

When thi.s is obtained free from the u 
composed vegetable matter, more or 
with it, it ap])ears from the researches of * • 

sure, who has particularly exaininetl d, 
nearly uniform in its composition and P’’ ^ 
ties. Subjected to distillation, it gave carbu 
hydrogen and carbonic acid gases ; water, 
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ing in solution acetate and sometimes carbonate 
of ammonia, and a small quantity of cinpyreu- 
matic oil, leaving charcoal, with various saline 
and earthy ingredients. From those products it 
follows, that the mould contained less oxygen, 
more carbon, and more nitrogen than the vege- 
tanie matter from which it had been formed ; 
ihougli part of tliis nitrogen must probably have 
bet'll derived from the animal matter unavoid- 
ably mixed with it. 

Tlu: acids do not exert any very striking 
adion on tins mould ; tliey dissolve its earthy 
and metallic ingredients. The fixed alkalies dis- 
sdlvc it almost entirely, and evolve ammonia 
(Inring llie solution. Alcohol merely takes up a 
little resinous extractive matter. Water likewise 
dissolves a small (piantity of extract. 

Sii'issure has remarked, as lias been above 
st itcd, tliat vegetable mould, though the restdt 
(d the putrefactive process, is not itself susceji- 
tiblc of putrefaction, but even ratlier retards it ; 
li'iK’c it remains unaltered, evidently from tlie 
cnisc already assigned, that no other pirinciples 
:i!v onscut in siinicient proportion to act on the 
riibon afcurnnlated in it. This, luovever, is to 
iiiiderslood of it, only whim the air is ex- 
iln-b'd; for, wlien exposeil to the atmosjdiere, it 
<ulb rs u gradual eliange, until it is entirely de- 
(omposi'd. 'Die oxyg<*n of the air becomes 
oinliincd with its earlxm, forming carbonic 
id, as Saussure found by enclosing it over 
Miinksilver, in almospbcric air or oxygen gas. 
Vdide this proceeds, the abstraction of carbon 
"'jit ars to allow part of tbc oxygen and liydrogen 
' Mlu‘ mould, to combine and form water ; for it 
1 'M S more of its weiglit than can be accounted for, 
ni'iidy from the quanlily of carbon abstracted. 

I li> (hanges continue to proceed in a certain 
J’’ IhUoii to (’ueb other, and terminate at letigth in 
enlire decomposition, leaving the earthy and 
‘'■'’dlic' substanees originally contained in the 
|i'.'f.tahle matters. We perceive from this view, 
■'"'V noecssary the freipient turning up of the 
' "1 is to enable the vegetable mould to form a 
I ^•'>[H'r manure, by decomposing, and affording 
' idxjiiic acid to the growing plant. 

I i'lljV, n. ^ Sax, peapn. A plant de- 
1 Mi'.NY, (idj. \ scribed in the extracts. 


haves arc formed of a number of small piu- 
drntatod on tho edjtos, and sot close one by 
111 I , i^b’ndvr ribs. On the back of these pin- 

nui ! froduced the seeds, small and oxlreiiiely 
^ HHfrous. The country people esteem it as a sovc- 
rcincily dccoctod for the rickets in children. 


The herd .uflired, did late repair 
« ferny liodths, and to their forott-lair. 


Dryien, 

'’f die varieties of fern in different parts 

they are scldoui cultivated in gar- 

And '^“•ky iron sleeps in dark abodes, 

^ jerny foliage nestles in the nodes. Darwin. 

See Filices. Fern is 
barren places. It is 
^^' strov 'y^'Pds for land, and very hard to 

frin, a deep soil to root in. (n 

eicrlit f,, ^ found to the depth 

^ • One of the most effectual ways to 


destroy it is often mowing the grass ; and, if the 
field is plonglied up, plentiful dunging is good. 
However, fern, cut while the sap is in it, and 
left to rot upon the ground, is a very good ma- 
nure. In some places of the north the inha 
bitants mow it green, burn it, and make the 
ashes up into balls with water : which, when 
dried in the sun, they use to wash linen with, 
and find to be nearly as good as soap for that 
purpose. 

Fern, Female. See Pteris. 

Fern, Flowering. See Osmi. nda. 

Fern, Male. See Polypodium. 

Feiin\ Mule’s. See Ui mionhis. 

Fi kn, Sweet. See Scanoix. 

FFiliNANDFZ, or Juan Fernandez, an 
island in the South Pacific Ocean, about 100 
miles from the coast of Chili , formerly a place 
of resort for tlie buccanei.Ts, who were led to re- 
sort hither from the mulliUide of goats which it 
nourished. To deprive their enemies of this 
advantage, the Spaniards transported hither a 
considerable number of dogs, wnich, iueretising 
greatly, almost extirpated the goats. There are 
instances of two men living at different limes 
alone on this island for many years; the one a 
.Musquilo Indian: the other Ale?lander Selkirk, 
a Scotchman, who was, after five years, taken on 
lioard an F.nglish Ship, which touched here in 
about 1710, aud brought him back to F.urope. 
From tbc history of this reclusi* Daniel de Foe 
is said to have wri’leii bis Adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe. Sec 1 )k Foe. Tliis islatid was a 
propitious retreat to commodore Anson’s squa- 
dron in 1741, after having been bufieted with 
tempests, and debilitated by an inveterate scurvy. 
They ct'utinned here three months ; during 
wl'.ich time the dying crews, who op their arrival 
could scarcely w’iili one united effort lieave the 
anchor, were restored to piM'lecl lieallli. (^aptain 
C^arteret, also, in the Swallow, in 1707, having 
met with many difficulties and impediments in 
his passage into the South Sea, attempted to 
make this island in order to recruit the health of 
his men ; but he found it fortified by the Span- 
iards. They in fact had settled an establishment 
at the port called Juan Fernandez, on the south- 
west coast, since June 17.^0. Hut M. de Bou- 
gainville that same year is said to have touched 
here for refreshments, although, in the narrative 
of the voyage, the fact is cautiously suppressed. 
The i.sland is not quite fifteiai miles K)ng, and 
.six broad ; its only safe harbour is v>n the north 
side. It is said to havi* plenty of excellent 
water, and to abound w ith a great variety of ex- 
cellent vegetables, and valuable wood : among 
which are the sandal, the yellow woo(J, and 
a species of palm. V ast shoals of fish of 
various kinds frecpient the coast, particularly 
cod of a prodigious size. There are but few birds 
here. The president of Chili usually appoints 
th.! governor of this island, who is one of the 
commanders upon the Araucaniau frontier. Be-* • 
side.sthe port otjiian Fernandez, there is anolhor^^ 
lying towards the south, called the English har- 
bo’’r, from the circumstance of lord Anson’s 
squadron having anchored there ; but it is inse- 
cure, and too nuichex|>osed. Ixing. 78'* 30' 
lilt. 33** 40' S. 
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KKRNE (Sir Jolni), ;i CL'lohnitotl antiquary, 
WHS born in Linculnsliiiv, hikI (.‘ducuted at 
Oxford, whonco In- ivmiovlmI to tho inner tein- 
jde, and in the he^innin;.; of the ri'ign of James 
1. wa^ kni-hted Mini niiide kivpfT of the kini;’s 
sij^net for the north. lb? tlied about 1(310: 
having jnihlisliod d'lu' Ibazon of Gentry, 4lo., 

Fbrnf (Itenr\), a l)is])oj), thi‘ son of the? |>re- 
et'dilig, WLiN lull’ll at York m and iKuaine 

tirst a coiumoiier ot St. Mai’y-l»:ill Oxford, and 
afterwards fellow of 'I'rinitv (.’olleno (.’ambrhlge. 
Me enjoyed tile livin-^s of Alasliain in Yorkshire, 
anil Ab dhoin in I a'icestershire ; and, being 
made ai ; udeaeon of l.eieester, took, in Kid*.!, 
his doctor’s douri c. 'I'lie sann' year lie published 
:i piece in defriK'c ol’ tin- kinu, whose pmsonal 
favor he obtained, and who, aftt!r tlie Ib foiina- 
tioM, made him nui'^ter of 'J’linitv ( ollem*, dean 
of I'dy, and bish- ,p of ( hester. lledied in liibl. 
Ills works are--!. Tlie (ase of ( ’on'^cicnee 
touching Hebidlioii; 2. Episcopacy and lh\‘sli\- 
terv Considered ; 3. Sermons and 'frui ts. 

FERN El or l''r.ii.M.i.n s (Jolin), physician to 
Henry 1 1. of f ranee, wu'i horn in Ih* ardy, ahont 
the end of the tifleenlli ei.-ntiir\. ih-mg sent to 
I’nris, to study rhetoric and pinloso|>hy, he aj' 
plied himself in a. most ini* n>e manner. M*.- 
ri::id (.’iccro, lMat*i, and Ari.-t'itle ; ainl, hy imi- 
tating tlie stv le ol‘ I he ai’,eieut>:, nunie tin' lectuu s 
he afierwanls read on philosophic.'.! '^nhj.•cu as 
(dofiuent as thos«; of tin- other m.isteis were bnr- 
harons. Me also appii* <l iniiiself earnestly to 
the mathematics; but thi^ coulmu.il siudv occa- 
sioned a long lit of sjckiH''*', which <.dilige*i him 
to leave l*aj is. On his re* oscry he n. turned ainl 
stmlied physic, and at the s;,me time tanght phb 
losophy in llm eolle,;*- (.if St. Harhara. In the 
conrsi^ of tie 'C stmlies he in\i uted se\eral ma- 
thematical iiislrnments; and so<in alh-r began 
rcadiri'.^ leetures iqxm Mipjn.ier ties and < iah; n, 
which <gaifjefl him gn-at lejiulation. 11c* now 
composi.'d In > tn -at ise (m 1 ‘li\ -.ioloj v, and another 
l)e V erne Sectione, n[)on liotli of whu li he read 
h'Cliii'cs f(.!’ .s(.-vi*ral years. AN liilc thus * :iijiloy< *1 
he was s*;ut for to court to see a lady \^h,' . 
Cfivery was dcs[iaircd of. He, liowmcr, .m m;- 
plislifd the cun- ; and on this o^ casion 1 lenry II., 
llien dauphin, otfered li m the ])lace offi’-.u phy- 
.sician l(.» him: lait Ferm.’h pri-ii-rring In > studies, 
declined tfi - (-niployinc! * W hen I lenry came 
to the dirom; lie renewed iis orli i . whi< h I’ernel 
was at last prevail .-d on to accept. 1 1 : di* d m 
leaving b« (diid him many otic i works, 
as He Ahdjiis Eernm (.!ausis, seven book^ of 
Falhology, .• liook on Remedies, iVc.. whieli 
have lueri rejiuitcdly jirinted, th his lif«r 
pr*dlxe(J, written by .Vdlliam Flai.-.m y hi.s di.s- 
tipl . 

I KUNESS, a cape and l ay on tiio west eoa.st 
of I'dav, (>n(‘ (h(* fb'kin v id.-uids. IiOn•^ 2 ' 

.•d-rNv.,iat.v*riV. 

I'hdlNl.Y, a small town of Fiance, on 
^Mie frontier ..f Switzerland, five miles N.N.W. 
f of Geneva, ft is cliielly remarkable as the favo- 
^ rite rcselence of Vhjltainn In the reigns of 
XI 1 1. and XIV. the inhabitants, who were 

^slants, were obliged to emigrate. In 17(32 

ITaire purchased the afljacea* iamls, and in- 


vited a number of workmen and artists, parti- 
cularly watchmakers, to settle here; he even 
erected a church for their use: but in l7Hfj 
eight years after his tloath, the immbi^r of 
liitants did not exceed GOO. The ehaleau of this 
snperlicial philosopher is preserved, and slmun 
to strangers. 

FEE NS, a small town, or rather village, of 
Ireland, in tlie county][of \Vexford, wliiel), united 
with Eeighlin, was once a bishop’s see. In the 
year tlGfi the king of Leinster burnt this town 
but afterwards founded an abbey in it, now in 
ruins, as also a castle 1(.> wbieli he n-tin-d. Tins 
oceasiniicd the calling in of tlu* Norman eliici,. 
an<J, eventually, the eompiesl of Ireland. Fern, 
IS fifteen miles north of NV'e.xford. 

FEitociors , 1 Fr. /( /vR’c ; Lat. /i /-or. 

Friio'c lot si.v, U(/c. : S;ivagi.'; liercc; r.io 

I' l iKu 'i rv, M. s. .7 lions. 

The han-, that liocomt-lli a jircy iiiito uioii, unn. 
boasts ami fowls of tli*.J air, is fruitful evm iiiiii:> sm- 
j»* rfrtation ; liut the lion ami Jer'n'inus aiiiuial hatli 
\oung om;s but schlom, ami but ouc at a tliin-. 

Jfrinvut's Vulij.})- Kirilin... 

I ntaic:bl, inic ulticat* *!, as fbey W' re 
Inh*is|iitablu, full of frroiiti/. l*hi!i/> lin 
An iincouitmin firocitij m my count* n.i 
t! «arkablo llalm-ss <.)f my nosi', ami i \ of i, 
mb, ■ pro I hi- name of lion. 

Adrilsnn's (1 uar'liau . 
Smeillcy r«is<‘ in majesty of mml ; 

Shakin;.*; tlu- horrors «if bis amph.; brows, 

Ami each /’t*'(»* »VM.j fi alur* grim wliIi oo/r. 

Pnpi. 

It is l*» tlie HK'rcifiil maxims *)f Cbrisiiauiiy, uni' i 
niorc than to any otln r cause, that wa; must ascrii" 
the liltl** firncitfj ami blooilsheil wbicIi ac* .iiii|! .r; 
our ino*Icrn victorii .s. Jt iln'rt.Min's Sfunun. 

Ami now to s*mj tlii-in lliiis diviib-il, .sfumi 
In fixed fenn i ft/, when joycnis f'-.'irs 
And .sweet sensations sh**uhl have. %V( leoio* *1, l"'-h 
Sliuw what the passions arc in their lull gro\M!i. 

liiji. n. 

The I’EROF', I'F.nit.v., or Faroc Islan-ls, art ' 
duster of islands in the Noriliern Mcc-.ni. 
amounting I*) twenty-two in numla r, ami 
betv (X II (3F^ l.'j' N. lat., an*l (3J^ 2.^. L‘ " 
na,me is conjeetured to leave been derive*! cil.'ier 
from her, a sheep, and a*, an inland, froia 
iiumlicr of iht se animals found on them by tin 
first .settlers, and which were ininxliiccil hy 
Norwegian piirales, who first discoverci ll"- 
i lands and imido them their rendezvous;'" 
fr»»m fier, feathers, the feathfu'S of sea-hir>L f’l'*’- 
ing a staple article of their riclie.s ; or lia ble 
from filer, far distant, as relative to tin ir p<i>ii!'’‘' 
with respect to Norway. The sc*vent* (‘U (d 
which are inliabited, may be thus desc ribctl 
I. h'n^la\ Bird Island, north-eastern, 
miles in circuit, has some spots of ground 
during corn, and two villages. 2 . SiriiKV, 
Island, larger than Fmghp, is compo.scd ol 
hills, an*l nearly divided by a great bay 
east, aii<l aiiotlicr on the west; one villau''- 
Videne, three 1 nes long and on ' b''’"' ’ 
the east .side is a cavern lenetrating ‘I 
ihrongli the island, 300 f(?et long, Rik by , 
a boat may pass as under the arch ot a " j 
two villages. 4. /W^/*f is four league's ^ 

three broad, i.s intersected by two inlets <«>“ o 
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jt into four peninsulas ; it has u good winter port long, and five miles broad; has six churches, 
named Klaksiind, on the north-west, and seven and ten villages. It has many spaces, covered 
villages. 5. Kuna’, eight miles long, and two with basaltic columns. This island has two 
lirnml, is one steep conical hill ; three villages, good winter harhoiirs. The Monk is a great 
(). Kdsii', nine miles long, and one broad ; four lump ol’ rock south of Sudeia*, surrounded by 
\illiiges. (IsVe/vr, twenty miles long, ami ten sunken rocks among which the curnmts are strong 
hroacl, has tin? highest hills among the group, is and d.uigerous. 

iiuh'iited by five sounds, and has the good winter These islands are all vast mountains of rock, 
haihourof Kongsliaven on the south-wr^st ; it has generally rising in (.onical or angular summits oi 
two small fri'sli-water lakes and many basaltic 1000 to guou ieet elevation, and the coasts pre- 
columns. It contains seven ehnrclies, and twenty senling pt.-rpendii ular rocky clilfs of 200 to 300 
Milages or farms. Two singular rocking stones feet height. The grand formation is trap, with 
lire seen in the sea near tlie inland. Their length feltspar, glimmer, and grains of zeolite; tlie 
IS iweiit v-four feet, and breadth eighteen, even only volcanic a])pearanees are in liasaltic 
wlien the sea is perfectly calm, they have a son- columns, which con er considerable spaces. Many 

m 1)K \il)ialory motion, and in storms move conluseil heaps of loosi.* >tones, and vast masses 

t).i( kwards and forwards siweral inclies with a of ro(‘k, scattered on the sides of the hills, seem 
( leaking noi>e ; tins ('Ifert is probably produrerl to denote* some gn.’at ei»nMilsion, by whieli also 
ii\ iheir reir.aniing siispi aided on llie summits of it would appear that many of the i*v1ands have 
nilier rocks after the elay on which they formerly bn ii torn t(.) pieces. The shores olTer minicrous 
V "ted had been wa'.lunl away, tb Slnnua', the deep caverns, the resort ol seaU, 'I he moviii- 

Mr'.M-''t of tlie islands, is twenty-seven miles tains an* only separated by very nairow glens, 

and seven liroad. It lias one town and through whic h run rivuh'ts and luooks, many ol 
twv Mv \ ill iges and farms. The former, iianucl whic h form cascades, and are useful in turiiing 
TI.ejsliaMi, is the only one on tlu* inlands, and corn mills, d'liere are also some fresh-watei 
i>‘m il’.e snuth-c*a‘'l si'le of the island. It is the? lakes, in which are trout and eels; and some 


Malol gcivenoiicnt and the centre of trade*. It 
OiMs. is of UK) wooden houses, with the same 
l umber of finiibes, of wlioin one half arc* tish- 
Miiit :i, servants, <,»r panp* rs. 'fliere is a Latin 
'vImk.I, and a w oodt n ( Inna h, covered with slate. 
I!" defences are a sii’.all fort, and garrison C(f 
L'rtv-six im ii. At Kirkeboe, a village on the* 
O'Mtii I'lid of tlie islaml, is the oidv stone churc*h ; 
•ml lien w.is the ancient seat of tin* jiopisli 
*a''i()j s. ^\ i. . n 1 iiiatihanu n, on tlie vve.st si<h.* of 
island, IS the lu st harbour of the grouju 1>. 
^|'/sl/■, Needle; Island, has its iiTime from a 
1' rf<iia(c-d hill resembling ihc' c‘ye of a iu.*edh'. 
't !' fue mills ami a half long, and one* 
"‘ill* bread, and contains copjier c)re, mixed witli 
•-"M ; (■e ; village. U), 11. Ilt stu', and KoZ/c /g 
'tt little i>lands with a single firm eac*h. 12. 
Le/g'ir, has two lake's of fresh-vvalc*r, one? of 
''Itic'h IS t:iree miles long, and lialf a mile broad; 
^''ly abound ill large trout; tlirec? villages. 13. 


warm spniejs. 

The* cjuantity of arable land is vc ry small, the* 
soil O' er the bed of rock being in general nut 
more than a foot or two deep. Harley ami ru* 
are the endv cultivated grains; and turni]>s, 
carrots, and potatoes the only vt'gclaMe.s. dhe 
turnips are a vellow sort, but small and hard ; 
and the* potatoes diminutive and wate ry. *Sucli, 
howc vcT, is the indimtrv of tlu* people* in some 
|»lac'c*s, that soil is often seen laid i.m the llat sur- 
fac*es of large* stones, in widt h potatoes of a giuod 
epiality are producetl. 1 lie islands have no 
trees, though from the veins of saul they possess, 
and from tlie? trunks of pinipcr trees touiul in tlu? 
soil, it vvouhl ap])e ir that they we re not lornualy 
without wexul. Copper ore has be'cii tound, 
with particles of goUl, but too poor to pay the 
expe nse of working. The climate*, tliough very 
fevg'jv, is not niihe'althy. 'riie summers are 
ge*m*ral!v wet ; the winters stC'riny but not tudd. 


‘ the* Western islanel, is small anel of 

' !tiaeilt ae-ces.s, so that it is only v isite.*d twice* a 
M >' hy the eh-rgyman ; one* village*. Wc'st of 
^ “*< i>l;mel is a great roc k of basaltic* columns, 
^ a* only resort amongst the islands of the* Soland 
sUom'. It pastures slieej) and e>xe*n, whose tlesh 
I'* me most estee*ine:'d of the* islands. 1*1. .SVim/a* 
I** 1 urleeii ndle*s long, and om? mile and a half 
.''<'-id; it has three* lakes, ami five village's. It 
''' ‘'lie* of the most fertile*, proebicing e\e*e*llent 
I’"t.ibies;. a small islanel, is (’eU*brate*d 

bie annals ol the islaiid.s for containing the 
mu ) ot the ir hero Sigisnnind Hrmee*'**!! 1(>. 

V 1* 1 . isi almost enliuly iuaeee*s- 

iio* inhabitants, of one iimiily, having 

1> «n*e to haul up a boat, have no commnnic’a- 
’n With the other islands, iinle.ss vvlie'n the* 
mo latte-r visit the*m ; and the clergy- 
nidy every summer is 
vv at up by a rope. "I his island, 

•ma neighbour the Little IVnuon, is the 

seuitbo se'ii-fovvls. 17. .SV/e/e nr, tlu* 

nimost of the group, is seventeen mile.'i 


the? lakes or brooks seldom froe/ing le’) any tliick- 
iic'ss, but snow falls in vast epiantity. 1 he 
aurora liorealis is reunmon in w inter, and is e ven 
seen soiiu'timos in August. Tin* shore's are Ire- 
mendouslv lieaten by the Atlautie waves, ami 
the currents rush through tlu* sounds and straits 
With great vieMence, forming whirlpools almost 
e*<tu;d to thevse of the Maclsionu, em the coast ot 
Norway. The islands are* dec’ply iiidt'iitcd 1/V 
inlets forming c'ight gooil haiTours in winti'r, and 
they have besides many roads named summer 
liarbours. 

'riu* wild animals are only rats and mice ; the 
domestic oiu's horned cattle, shce*p, horses, and a 
few bogs, dogs, and cats. The amphibious 
nniiuals are the walrus, and sevend species 'vf, 
tlu* .seal. Among the aepiatie; birds are many 
kinds of ducks, particularly the* e ider, the aifk*,^ 
I’m pulVm, pc'uguin, dive'r, fulmer, sheer-water * •* 
ganiiet, gidls, pe'tiel, &c. The only land birdsV 
evf any consideration are the quail and wil^V ^ 
pigeon. Domestic fowls are common, butjl^re 
are no tuikeys. v 
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The population in 1782 was 4409 souls: in pointing upwards. I^ndt states the height of 
1812, 5209. Their principal pursuits are cutting this oeak to be 1200 feet, and we believe tha* 
turf for fuel, agriculture, roaring cattle and sheep, this does not much exceed the truths The ole . 
manufacturing tlie wool of the latter into coarse vation of Tindholin is probably about 500 fe^t 
cloths or knit jackcUs and stockings, to dye and its singular appearance is much more strik* 
which they make use of lichens, with which the iiig. On one side, though very steep, it is co- 
islands abound. The cattle are small; and, no vered with verdure almost to the snmmil, which 
pains being taken to select the best for breeding, consists of a number of long and slender peaks, 
few arc to be met with that are well shaped, ranged along the ridge, which terminates on the 
They yield but a small quantity of milk, but it opposite side a perpendicular face of rock, b, 
is sweet a/jd rich. The sheep vary a little in ap- cro.ssing the i.sland of V'aagoc towards this rock 
pearance and in the quality of their wool, which its summit is seen in a form bearing a close si- 
is torn from them when the tleeee begins to militude to the towers and pinnacles of WVst- 
loosen; but frequently that event is not waited minster Abbey. In some placers tlierc are ranges 
for, and the skin of the animals is cruelly lace- of columnar rocks ; but, in gencnil, they are not 
rated. Tlie horses are small, and in general in such situations as to rendtrr lluun of much im- 
not well .shaped. The best are to be seen in the portanee in the scenery. 'I'lie promontory of 
island of Suderoe. They are very sohlorn used, Niepen, in Strotnoe, presents a i)enutifvjl ran.,M! 
toicept for carrying home fuel from the mosses; of columns. Thc*n‘ an* some in Osteroe whtdi 
there being no roads and no wheel earriagirs. are lofty, but, from their situation, not vtry 
The inhabitant.s are also employed in catching striking. Several very curious columnar roc k.« 
sea birds both for their Hesfi and feathers, the are to be .seen in Suderoe and Myi^emes. 'I'hi 
former forming a good portion of tlicir food, highc-st mountain is tlie Skellingfell, or Skii linjc 
fresh or dried; and in hunting the seal for it. s h’ield, which rises very abnqitly, terminating in :i 
skin and oil. The fishery, which was formerly small platform. It exceeiis 3000 feet inlu i'dit; 
considerable, is now reduced to barely sufficient but il has not ycjt been very accurately mea- 
fbr the consumption of the inhabitants, the fish sured. I'hf' frequency of fog, which olien sinj- 
having forsaken these coasts; the piincijml kinds denly envelopes tlie adventurous traveller, even 
are hollibut, cod, haddock, and sey (gadus vi- in fine weather, nMuh'rs the tuscent of the I’erue 
rens.) Shoals of small whales, of lOO to 1000, mountains a very hazardous undertaking. Tlio 
arrive la riodically, and a great number are height of Slatturtind, in Osteroe, is gtig.*) t'cei; 
killed for their oil as well as fur food. Seals and there are several mountains in 'die sanif 
were formeudy taken in great numbers in the island, which appear equally liigh. d'here is 
caverns but they are not so numerous now. nothing in Feroe wliich can bo c'alled a vallcv. 

Many of tin? inhabitants speak J’.nglish, a Of the few lakes, the larg<‘st is in the island o/ 
considerable intercourse having been kept up Vaagoe, being about three miles long, and oni; 
between those islands ami Scotland <luring !>otIi in breadth. Ileyon 1 tlie ujiper end of the lakes 
tlie American and Freneli wars. Some differ- there is genehilly a small extent of flal ground. 
etK’es having taken place in the year 1809 be- Ikirley is the principal article iinjx.rlcd 
tween some Uritish merchanls and tin lei landers, Dcaimark : pease, rye, meal, and oa’s being 
an order in council was issued, commanding J»ri- commonly used. In the y<.*ar 1812, .'j'kV.) liarnb 
tisli subjects to consider tlie Icelanders, Faroese, of grain and meal were importi'd. Il appiurs 
and the jirople of the Danish seltleim nls in that a single mereantile house in ( ,\.)])cnli.igt'!i 
(Irceiiland, as stranger friends, and permi:Jing a has of late years had a monopoly oftlic .siqijily of 
trade between these places and the ports uf !.on. ihese islamls. 

don, Leith, and laverpool, on certain eonditUM.s. The bird-catchers here are very adveiiturou"'. 

The money and the value of all the g04vis of Sir ( L Mackenzie .supplies the following account 
wliich Feroe and Iceland had been robbed by of their modes of procedure : — ‘ I’lie fowlers are 
.some privateers were also r(?':tored. In 1811, the provided with long poles, to the ends of vvliidi 
maritime war imorriqiting the supplies of the are fastened small poke nets. They (lis[)lay 
Faroese, a small but adeip ao export from Rri- great dexterity in casting this instrument over 
tain was [lerrnittcd. Many romantic scones are the bird.s, which invariably make towards l!ie 
ppf-.serited in tlu^ fnrmation and appearance of water when tln.-y are disturbed. It is 

ihesf islands; and tliere is scarcely a promoii- anxiety of the birds to seek the element in whiHi 

lory or detarla d rock that does not prt'sent their security is to be found, which gives ( vr- 
soinelhing combinir g singularity w'itli rnagnifi- tainty to the exertions of the fowler, 

cencp. Of these, the rock calletl lim Witch’s birds push their heads through the meshes ot t i<' 

Finger and the little i.sland called Tindholm, the net, which, being (h.*xterously inverted, kei 
one on the east and the otlier on the we-t side of them suspended by the neck. W'hen a fovvhiig 
Vaagoe, are perhaps the most remarkable. The expedition is undertaken, two men fasten tlicui- 
former is detarbed from the :»dj niiing precipice selves to a rope, so that there may he eigln 
Almost to the bottom. From come points of ten fathoms of it between them. One 

ui^w It has the appearance of a gnind square the other to asetmd the rock by means of a pn ‘ * 

..^ower, snrii)ounte<l by a lofty spire; and, when at the end of which Is a hook, which is fastnn'^ 
the light falls in a particular direction, the re- to the band of the climber’s breeches, nr ^ 

jfemblances of a door and windows arc quite rope tied round his waist, and thus ho is 

^ cil9M|^t at a distance of five miles. W'hcn viewed up: but the most common method is | 

in twt position in which it appears detached climber to seat himself on a board 
from the rock, it is not urdike a huge finger the end of the pole. They often ascend trig ^ 
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cUffji without any assistance. When the first 
n:is ).?ot to a place where he has some footing, he 
helps the other up by means of the rope to which 
they are both fastened. When they have gained 
the elevation when; the birds are pretty nume- 
rous, they assist each other from cliff tu cliff. 
]t sometimes happens that one of them falls and 
pulls the other after him, wlum botli are precipi- 
tated into tile sea, or dashed to pieces on the 
projeeling rocks. W'hen tlie rocks are so high and 
smooth as to render it impossible for the fowliTs 
to ascend, they are let down by means of a 
strong rope from above, 'fo prevent tlu? rope 
being cut, a piece of wood is placed at the verge 
of the precipice. Hy means of a small line, the 
fowler makes signals to those abnv<*, and tficy let 
him (h)wn or pull liim up accordingly. When 
he reaches a shelf of the nu k where the birds 
li.ive llieir nests, be unties himself, and proceeds 
to take them. Somelim(‘s he places himself on 
u projec ling rock, and, using his net with great 
::ili'oilness, ln‘ catclies the birds as tlu'y tiy past 
him; and tins tbev ('all bi'ining. 'fliis mode of 
(iitehing liirds is (‘ven practised while the fow h*rs 
are suspended. W lien a projection of the rock 
is hetweeu the fowler and the ]>l:ice where the 
I'lnls ao', Ite swings himself from the ro<;k 
>0 far tliat lie turns round tlie projection. In 
this, ereat address and courage are re(iui.site, 
as woll as in swinging under a projection into a 
civcrn. Wlu'u lu* cannot, with the help of his 
;h) 1( , swing far enough, lie lets down a line to 
jaopb* stationed in a boat below, who swing 
•lim, by means of it, as far as is necessary to 
< nal)le liini to eain a safe place? to sbind upon. 
Ihsidrs l)(?ing exposed to the risk of tlie rope 
hn'aking, the fowler is freepiently in danger of 
hring crii.slic»l hy pieces of the rock Jailing down 
him. — Such are the ha/anlons means to 
"hieh these poor pi'ople resort for procuring 
fcorl.' 

The houses in Thorshavn are crowded togcMhor 
^i^liout any regnlarlly. Tin? roofs are covered 
fu^l with birch liark, brought from Norway, over 
^vliich imf is laid. The green color of the lops 
^'1 the h<.)uses, assimilating w'.tli tliat of llic soil 
‘■'’oiiiid the town, renders the place almost in- 
'iMhle from the sea. The house of the com- 
j'lJUHlaiit is tin? liest furnislu'd, but that of the 
^niUfogcd (wlio is here high slierifl' as well as 
tri'fisiircr) is tluj most spacious. Though the 
<‘^terior of the buildings (Iocs not promise much, 
}t‘t llu* rooms are gimerally neat and clean. The 
ljusou is a wretched stone building, in which 
^osc convicted of criiTU‘s, such as sheep-stealing, 
i'rc conrtned for several ytMrs. Tln-y are brought 
thh however, to work when any 


ptiriicular is recpiired to b ? done. At the 


jmnnhof the harbour are the remain': of a small 
strong fort, the guns of which were dc- 


hut 

Iroyod by the llritish in the year IhOS. 
ant of the Karocse is remarkable, 

and P^^hte and respectful (b*povtinent, 

honesty, they are no where exceeded. 


Tn v ’ “'J wnere excccoeo. 

duties they pay the most reguhu 
On every village has a elmrcli. 

heonin evenings, and on holydays, the 

fhemselves up to merriment, lii 
aiher, groups of them are seen in the 


fields, formed into circles, moving round in slow 
cadence (wliich they call dancing) to a song in 
which sometimes fifteen or twenty voices join. 

The religious establishment of the whole of 
these islands is under the superintendence of a 
provost. 'Pliere are seven ])arishes, and thirty- 
nine plac(?s of worship, so tliat the duty of the 
clergy is exceedingly laborious. The stipends 
are inconsidc rabh?, and are chiefly paid in kind. 

To the glebes a permanent stock of sheep, and 
sometimes a few cows, are attached. Glebes are 
also ])rovid(?d for tli(' widows of the clergy. 

Harley brc'ad with milk or fat generally con- 
stitute the breakfast of the common people. In 
the autumn, when the lambs aiT slaiighl(?red for 
drying, the blood is boiled with the milk. Din- 
ner consists of fish and water gruel, improved 
l)y being boiled with bones or fat. Soup is 
sometimes made with fri'sh or dried meat, and 
turnip leaves. Dried lamb is eaten raw with 
tallow, and dried whaU? flesh is esteemed a de- 
licacy On holydays a large pot is placed on the 
tire, and a quantity of sea-birds boiled for sup- 
per. The (piantily of fat which tlu^se people 
devour, and the stale in which the rest of their 
animal food is taken into the stomach, might be 
do(:*nied unwholesoiiu? ; ycl diseases are not fn?- 
cpient, and the appearance of the inhabitants 
(rvery where is robust and healthy. Elephan- 
tiasis was formerly a prevalent disorder, and an 
hospital was estalilished near Thorshavn for the 
reception of lepers. The vcm(?dies used Viy the 
natives are simple, and, as might be (?xpected, 
harmless and ineflectual, such as soaking the 
parts aflected iu water, into which a piece of old 
gold or silver coin, or some ornament, is put, 
and decoctions of various plants applied exter- 
nally. The only surgical operation performed 
is the extirpation of tlie uvada, wlion, from re- 
laxation, it lengthens and obstructs the passage 
to the stomach and lungs. There is a surgeon 
established at Thorshavn, with a salary from the 
Danish government. 

The male dress consists entirely of woollen 
Stulls, manufactured in the country. Their 
jackets, which are worn in their ordinary occu- 
pations, are knitted, and ornamented with figiues 
in colored worsted. In full dress, they wear a 
long frock of a dark brown or black color, and 
breeches of the same. Their shoes are made of 
sheep-skin, slightly tanned with the root of tor- 
inentilla They are formed by cutting a ]uece of 
askin proper length and breadth, and puckering, 
very neatly, the parts for the toes and heel : tlie 
fastening is a white woollen thong, knitted for 
the purpose, and tied round the legs. 1 he dress 
cap IS formed like a bishop’s mitre ; on ordinary 
occasions they wear w'oollen caps, and sometimes 
caps of skin, with the hairy part outermost. Ihe 
men never cut their hair ; and to appearance sel- 
dom comb or wa.sh it. Mu* women wear ibeir 
hair combed backwards from the forehead, and^ 
have white linen caps with f broad stiff border 
of coai'se lace, rising perpendicularly. The cap 
is fitstened hy a colored silk or cotton kerchief* * 
tied under the chin, w ith a piece of riband float-| 
ing behiiul. The rest of the dress much resem-/^^ 
bles that of the peasantry of Scotland, the mate- • 
rials being coarser. They wear aprons>\and 
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couon kerchiefs over tlie shoulders and bosom; Winchester, who after treating him with great 
and the more gaudy the colors, the more superb indignity delivered him up for trial to his sue- 
is a dress esteemed. Tlie language is a dialect cessor, Morgan, by whom he was declared 
of the Seandiiiaviaii. tr^ilty of heresy, and being turned over to tlio 

The revenue eollecti'd out of the produce secular arm was burnt at Caermartluui, on tin. 
of the islands is: for (oery sheep of the periiia- 30th of March, 15.')5. This prelate appears i,, 
neiit or estimated stock of each farm, a lamb’s have been of a headstrong ancf iinprudeVit dispo. 
skin; and for every sixty sheep killed, 3(>lbs. sition, hut was treated with remarkable and po- 
of tallovv, and tliirty skins. The proportion of sonal ill will by both I’rotestants and Papists, 
wool paid as tax, is sold at a fixed priee to the FKURARA, or the Fi:rr ari se, a duehv and 
pc'ojde of T)j(»rshavn. It aTuouiite<l formerly to province of Italy, iu tlie eeclesiastieal stniis, 
hetvvc'eii 3000 :ind 1000 ri\ dollars. The civil bounded on the north by the Po, and on (he (-;,sr 
establishment is under th(‘ direction of a military by the A<lriatie. Tlie part formerly belonging td 
oflirer, eoiniiianding tliirty men, wlio maintain this ])rovinee, beyond the Po, was in 13);, 
the form of inouiiting guard, and keeping a look united to Ixuiibardy. It is now properly a 
out. l.’nder tlie coiuTuandaut are, tlu: laudfoged turn of the jiapal states, and is supposed to Con- 
or treasurer, and the sysseliiieii, or governors of lain alioiit 171,000 inhabiiants. It is ui ll wu 
district tered by braiiehes of the I’o, whieli often n\er- 

FKRONIA, the goddess of woods and or- How it: hut is indillereiitly eultivated, tliMHirli 
cliards, so iiarm d from the town where W4*re a fit for eom, pulse, and hemp, which it prorlm i s, 
wood and temple couseerated to her. Stratio as well as some silk and wine. 'I’his duchy \v;is 
relates, that those who saeritici d to this goddess formerly posst>si il by the liouse of l'>t( ; hut 
w.dked barefoot upon burning coals, without jiope ( lement \111. look possession of if n, 
being hurt. She was the guardian tleity of freed alu-r the death of Alplmux) II., duke uf 

men, who received their cap of liberty in her I’errara, as a lief of tin* church. In OitMli*;-, 
temple. 1706, the inhabitants of this pioviine, iini‘iii, 

FFRRA(,'I\() (Piart.), an Italian engineer, with those of Pologna, Modena, and Kigji't. 
of considerable re(>i in the scvi'iiteenth cen- ereeted the ci-devant C’ispadane repiiblie. In 
lury, was born at Hassano, and originallv a Octolier, 1707, they joined the (illicr It.iliai 
saw yer. lie tirst. inverted a saw to be work(*d states in forming the ( ’i'^alpinc republic, of ulii 
by wirnl, and then corislnicted vari*)us clocks this duchy constituted a d< partinent, entitled tin 
ami hydraulic engines, which leave been much Power Po, and was tlii'ii found to con’i.u 
admired. One of the latter, m.ide for the pro- 154,r»OU citizens, who eh‘cled tvvelvc depeiu 
curator Relegno, was famous in Italy within to the councils. Ihit iu .Inly, 1700, the wh"! 
these fi‘\v years : it wsh framed on tlie |)rim:iple provim*e was rcilueed, and the democratic 
of the* screw <.)f Archimedes, an<l raise<l wat<'r to vermneiit ov(*rthrovMi by the Austrians, who'\cr' 
the height of lliirlv-five feet. He aUo built the* again obliged to surrender to tin* I'n nch in M::\. 
bridge o\er the lln*nla, at Ins native t(jwn. He IBOO. i hey oeeiipied it uiiIjI IBl l. 
dir.'d in IroO. I'liRnAUA, an ancient and large city of It, i;\. 


I'l'JHlAH, a large walled tow n <»f Afgliaunis- 
laun, siinaterl in a fertile valley ; it gives its name 
to a. eonsalerable river, falling into tlur lake of 
/airu, tlie ' b'.s of the aiieients, and is 

sn]»pusc'd to be lli Parrab, ineiitioncd in am < nt 
rcograj.'hy as the lajutal of the Parthian pr-r- 
vime of Anabf>ii. It stands m long. Of' 4 
and lat. 7 ' 

FKRKAR, (Rohert), an Fnglish prelate and 
martyr of tlie sixteentli century, was born '•{ j lali- 
flix, Yorkshin and studieil both at Ox lord and 
C-’fimbriilge. He bi-r am* i canoi gular of the 
orderof St. Augustine, an- i wa^cl. i prior of the 
monastery of St. Oswald, wliieh dignuy he sur- 
rendered on tb.e di.'isoliilion of 1510, r 't-iving .i 
pension of t’loo per aiimim. Kmbraeing the 
principles of tin* reformation, lie bicanie chap- 
lain to afclibisli(;[> Cranmer, and, after his ex'- 


capital of tin* above duchy. It i*- sealed iu ai 
agiccabic ami ferlih; plain, watered by tin jim 
P o <m one side, ami on tlnr oth(*r » ncui)i[t; 
by a sin all ami deep broad ditclic 
has a citadel, ei(*< ted by pope ( lenient \ lb 
In the middle of the city is a magnifieent i 
surrounded with water, formeily the palace >■ 
file dukes, ami now of the papal legate. It ecn- 
tains some fine paintings. ’Hie duke’s uiina'i 
and park arc eall(*d the Pelviilen*. The tlaatu 
here is one of the Ix-st in Italy. Hen; are ‘ 
goo<| drawing academy, and a valuable coil''' 
lion of minerals and aut.npiities.x Maniisfrij^ 
f Arifjsto, 'Hisso, and (Juarini are shown; •'"j’ 
the houses which they res|>ectively nccu[)i" - 
The hospital of St. Ann was tin? pri.soii of 
The two Stro7.7,i, the poets, and Bentivogli' 
historian, a.s well as Savonarola, the Horn: 


amide, to(»k a wife. By iudvvar ! PI. he w'as 
ina<h‘ bishop of St. David’s; Imt in consecpience 
of iss 1 ing out his comtnis«ion ('•- Ins elianeellor 
to visit Ills < hapU*r, and inspect into •;oiiio dila- 
-r*pidatn,Ms in an exphnled form, his enen ies found 
occaaon to accu.^e him a pritmunire, and so 
^gTeat were tlie expimae.s of the prosecutifui, that 
ho became nnabh? to ])ay liis first fruits and 
/tenths, ami was ituprisorM*(l for them as a del>tor 
.^'to tljo crown. On the accession of queen Mary 
he brought, in company with Hooper, Brad- 
ford^ and others, before Gardiner, bishop of 


were natives of Ferrara. , . 

Ferrara liad formerly a considerable 
but it was greatly re<Uieed by the ex.'U’lie*’-' 

the popt's. The ancient university^ e' * 

by pope Boniface IX., had dwindled 
a wretched < ollege of the J(*suits hefoia t a ^ 
volution. In 1735 it was advanced to 5Ui _ 
bishopric hy pope Ch merit XII. The 
arouml is so marshy, that a heavy shovv«*r n 
renders thfi roads almost impa.ssal)le- nini 

ancient cathedral and about 100 chun ‘ 
contained 30,000 inhabitants in 1707, 
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1600 Jews, who carry on silk manufactures, &c. 
On the 11th of June, 1700, the French, under 
Buonaparte, arrived in tliis city, and began to 
establish the late democratic constitution. On 
the 10th February, 1707, it was formally ceded 
to the Cispadane republic by the pope. In July, 
1700, it surremlered after a long siege, to the 
Atistrians, under general Klenau. Murat’s army 
was defeated here in the heginiiing of April, Ittl.a, 
by an Ansti ian foree under gcaieral .\b»hr and 
(ouiit Neipi)erg. It is si\ty-seven miles north of 
Bologna, and forty south-east of Mantua. IV)- 
piilalion, 01, Otto. 

1 I'BKAKl (Oetavian), an Italian philosophi- 
cal writer, was horn at Milan, in l/ilB. lie he- 
l aine professor of ethics and polities at his nat i\ e 
e, hut removed afterwards to 1‘adua, wIhm'o 
l:i‘ r\phan<-d the pnneijiles of Ari'^totle four 
and then returned to Milan. He died in 
Ills w'orks are, 1. 1 )i‘ Sernioniluis ixotr- 
ru IS. 2. J)e I )iseij)lina‘, Kiu vcliea : seiitJhnis 
riiilosophia* Feripatelica' Aristoleliea-. d. |)e 
(hi'.uue Komanoniin. -i. A Translation of Atlie- 
ii.i'us into Latin. 


riuiiAiii (I’rancis Hernanliu), of the same 
taiiulv with the foregt.iing, was t)orn at Milan 
i:< l.')77, and laid the fouiulati(‘n of thi: Ambm- 
''i.ai librarv. He died in UaiO. Ills wanks 
:ur, 1. Dc Aiitiijiio laccleMastieanun Fpistola- 
nira LTcnere. 2. l)e Ililii Saerarum laadesia- 
t .itlioliciv com ionum. d. l)e veti rum acelaiiia- 
lioiiihiis ct plaiisii. 

I'l.iMtAiii (Octavio), aiiotlier professor of llie 
■Jine iamily, was born in l007, and educated at 
hii' Ambro -iaii College', whe n’ be ])re>idc'd in the 
ehair of rbetoiie. He* afterwards lanioccMl to 
b'Hluii, and greatly beiielited that univeiNiiy by 
"IS lahois and fame. He died in 10B2. His 
j'riiK.ipal Work is eiitilled Origiiics Jjiigiur 
hali(a', folio; lu'sides which he wiotc^ sc'veral 
disserlations on .snhjeel.s of aiiticpiity. 

1 riiUAui (.lohn Baptist i, was a Jesuit of Si- 
’■aaii, win, jjublishcMl a Syriac Dielitniary in 
“Ij'" He WT(.)te also De Malornin ;\urov)ru;n 
1 tiltura, 1646; and l)e Floruin (’iiUur.i, 

‘lied in 


((laudenzio), a painter hc)rn at 


^aldiigia, in 1484, was empIoycMl by Uafl'aelle 
1" the \ atic’ari, and thereby aecpiirc'd a beautiful 
>()leof design and eoloring. He died in l.a.’iO. 
^aathcr paintc'r of ibis nai 


"n*ari, of O 


John Andrew 


Jc'iioa, excelled in landscapes as well 
Instorieal subjoets. He dic'd in 166‘J. 

’uatlic'inalieian, was horn 
lulogna, about l.')20. He studied iiinic*r 
an, and discovered the luc-thod of resolving 
’"i'ladratic c'ciuations. He was professor of ma- 
'I'.ni'lr* Bologna, where he dic'd in l.'iO.). 
j ' BIAIUA, in botany, a genus d’ tlm Iriau- 
r M ruder, and gynaiidria '‘lass nf plants: ualii- 
riiiM ?.' * * tusatic. Spatha* Iwo-Ic'aved : r.\L. 
fMili‘/ six, wavingly eurh'd ; stigmata eu- 

foiir^* • itiforioi. There are 

’i ibu (’upc' of (lood Hope, 

There is a gri'at sin- 
'^"gc't i/ .spceii‘s; it 

t'vcTv tV 1 ^ sometimes 

fnains “derm^diate time it re- 

"" ^nactiTo, though quite found. 


F'EIIIIARS (George), a lawyer, poet, and 
historian, descended from an ancient family in 
Hertfordshire, and born about A. I). l.'ilO, near 
St. Alban’s, llc^ was educated at O.vford, and 
tbeiice removed to Lincoln’s Inn, where he was 
soon called to the; bar. Cromwell, earl of Essex, 
introduced liim to king Henry VTll. who em- 
ployed him, and in 1.'335 gave him a grant of 
the manor ol‘ L'arnstc'acl, in his native county. 
Hc' was, howc.'ver, for some yenrs afterwards in 
emharra.ssed circuinstaiicc^s : and being, in 1542, 
in attendance on his duty as a member of the 
house of coriimons, he was taken in execution by 
a shc rift’s oHicer and committed to the coini>ter. 
The house, having heard of Ins confinement, deci- 
]»atchcd their serjc'aul to recpiire his release. 
This was refused, and an atlray took place be- 
Iwc'c n the clerks of the* eumptc'r and that otlieer, 
v\ho had his mace broken, (ui bis returning, 
ainl making a re])ort to tlie houses of what bad 
happc.'iied, the im nihers in a body re paired to the 
bar of the houscr cjf lords to complain of the 
hre.ich of privih'ge; whe n tlic? latter the 

cuntc-mpt to he very great, and refcrreil tlie pu- 
nishment of th(‘ otleiiders to the «Lscn*t.ion of thi» 
lower house. Thc' members now resolvcMl that 
the sc'ijeaul sliouhl repair once more to llio 
shcriflk c*f London (win.) in ihc' late atlVay liad 
siipjjorted the clerks of the coiujitcr), and de- 
mand thc'ir prisoner without writ or warrant, his 
ina< (‘ he ing a snfheieiit badge of liis authority : 
when the c'ity magistrates deliverr-d up tlic' insol- 
vc'iil senator to the' otlii ers of iho house. But this 
tardy obc’diencc' did not e\i.*inj)i thc' parties from 
punishme nt, for tlie sheritl’s and the ])laiutitV, at 
whose suit Lerrars was urrc‘sl»*d, \n cie coiuiuitled 
to the tower, and tha* clc.'rks to Newgate; and an 
act of pai h.iuic nt was passc-d discharging In rrars 
fioni lial'ilitv for tlu' debt. 'I'liis eMraordinary 
transaction, it is said, obtained the' entire' appro- 
bation of the king, and l>e(Mmi' the luisis of that 
rule of parliaiiu'iit which c'Xcinpts nu'mbers to 
tins (lav from a nest. In the reign «>t I'.dward 
\T. All. V’e rrars attended lv)rd Somerset as a 
commissioner of the army, in his expedition to 
Scotland ill 1518. He died in 1578, at Mam- 
stcad. He* wrote', 1. A 'rranslation of Alagna 
Cliarta, and .scvc'ral early statutes. ‘2. History 
of thc? Reign of (^uc'en Mary, published m 
(iraflon’s Chronicle, 156‘J, folio. 3. Six 'frage- 
dies, or clramatic; Bot'iiis, puhlishccl in the .Mir- 
ror for Alagistrale.s, in l.S.'Mb l.M'7, and 1610. 

Fr.RRAUs ( Henry), a Wurw iekshire gentleman, 
of a L,ood family, eminent for his genealogical 
and Heraldic rc'sc'arclu's. Air. Wood .says, that 
out of the collc'ctioM.>j <'f tins gentlc'iiiaii Sir \\ il- 
liam Dugdalc? laid part of the* foundation of hi.s 
cclehratc'd Anticpiities of arw iekshire'. Cam- 
den also mentions Ins assistance in relation to 
C’ovc’utry. Scaiuc; poc'ins ol liLs were published 
in the reign of (jiieen Klizahcth ; and he died in 
1633. 

FF.RUEAHAT. Sc-e ITriara. 

FI'/RR KOthS, m//. ^ J.at. /i/Tcw,'!. Tropy; 

Fkuui/oi xors. ^ of iron. 

In the berdy of thc glass there is no fmeoxt* or 
maguctical nature. Bruwne*s Vulgar Errours. 

They arc t'(jld, Iiot, purgative, diurctick, ferruginous, 
saline, petrifying, and bituminous. 
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On long exposure to air, the granites or porphoriei 
of this country exhibit a ferruginoiu crust ; the iron 
being calcined by the air first becomes visible, and is 
then washed away from the external surface, which 
becomes while or gray, and thus in time seems to de- 
compose. Darwin, 

FEURKRAS (Hon John do), a learned Spa- 
nish ecclesiastic, a native of l^abaneza, was born 
in 1652. After studying at Salamanca he ob- 
tained the cure of Si. James of Talavora, whence 
he removed to Madrid, and became a mtaiiber of 
the academy, lie assisted in the compilation of 
the j;rcat Spanish Dictionary, and was the au- 
thor of various works in pliilosophy, theoloa^y, 
and history, the most considerable of which is a 
general History of Spain, in ten volumes, 4to. 

FER' RET, n. s. & v. a, \ Yy, furct ; Tout. 

FEu'uKTtR, n. s. ; Welsh, /iimf ; 

Vnvi.frao; Dutch, I. at. viverra^ i. e. a 

cri'ature that lives or sees under tlie earth. A 
.species of mustela used in the destruction of 
rats, huntinu; of rabbits, &c. See Mcstf.la : 
lienee to ferret is to hunt out of cuiicealment, or 
lurking places. 

CiccTO 

Looks with such/erref and such fiery eyei 
As wc have seen him. 

Shuksj)eare, Juliut Ca:tar, 

With what an eager earnestness she looked, having 
threatening not only in her ferret eyes, but while she 
spoke, her nose seemed to threaten her chin. 

Sidnet/, 

The archbishops had ferretted him out of all his 
holes. Heylin, 

Coneys arc taken eitlier by ferrets or purse-nets. 

Mortimer, 

FERRETTO, in glass-making, a substance 
which serves to color glass. It is made by a 
siniplt! calcination of copper, but serves for se- 
veral colors. There a.'^o two w.iys of making it: 
tlie first is this: — 'lake thin plates of (ropjier and 
lay them on a layer of powdered brimstone, in 
l!)e hoU(>m of a < rueihh’ ; over these lay more 
hrim'itoiie, niul over that another layer of the 
plates, ainl so on, alternately, till the pot is full. 
Cover the pot, lute it wtdl, plaee it in a vvind- 
furnace, and make a strong fire about it for i-no 
hours. \N hen it is taken out and cooh d, ilic 
copper will he fourul so calcined tliat it may be 
crumbled to pieces helween the fingers like a 
friable earth. It will he of a reddish, and, in 
some parts, of a blackisli • olor, J iiis must he 
powdered and sifted fine for use. Anuthcr way 
of making ferretto is as follows: inak sov* rul 
.stratifications of plate.s of copper and white vi- 
triol, alternately, in a crucible, which place on 
the door of the glas? furnace, near th- eye, and 
let it stand there three day.s; then t ike it out, 
and make a new stratmeatien with more fresh 
vitriol : calcine again as before. Repeat this 
operation six times, and a most valuable ferretto 
will 1)0 obtained. 

FERRl (Clro), a painter, born at lloine in 
16:i4, wa.s bred under Pietro da CrtHona ; and the 
works of the scholar are often mistaken for those 
of the ma.ster. The graml duke of Tuscany no- 
minated him chief of the Florentine school, lie 
died in 1689. 

FEKRIAR (John), a respectable modern 
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physician and polite writer, was bora at Chester 
m 1764. He graduated at Edinburgh, after 
which he settled in practice at Manchester, and 
became senior physician to the infirmary and 
the lunatic asylum. He contributed largely to 
the formation of the literary and scientific insti- 
tutions of that place ; and supplied many papers 
in their Transactions. He died in 1815. Dr. 
Eerriar was the author of, 1. Medical Histories, 
3 vnls. 8to. 2. Illustrations of Sterne, in 
which the plagiarisms of that writer were de- 
tected, 8vo. 3. Rihliomania, an Epi.stle, Ovo. 
4. An Essay towards a Theory of Apparitions, 
8vo. 5. On the medical Properties of the Digi- 
talis Purpurea, 8vo. 

FF'RRIER (Arnold de), an eminent French 
lawyer, horn at Toulouse in 1.^06. He was ad- 
mitted Llv. D. at Padua : was a [)rofessor in the 
university of Toulouse, and a counsellor in tlic 
parliament of that city. lie went afterwards 
ambassador to Veniee, where he eontirmed se- 
veral years. -He wrote several works, and as- 
si.sted F. Paul in his history of the council of 
Trent. After long entertaining sentiimaits in 
favor of the Protestant religion, he at last openly 
renounced popery in his seventy-sixth yi‘ar, and 
died thri.-e years afterwartls. 

FERRINCiTOSlI, (hud. 'i. e. the Thane’s 
lands, a barony of Scotland, in Ross-shire, whose 
ancient owner having greatly assistcil to ipiasli a 
rebellion wliieh threatened the north of Scotland 
upon the revolution in 1688, ami having, in con- 
sequence of his patriotic exertions, incurred great 
damage by the depredations of the oppi^sitc fac- 
tion upon Ills property, hii received, by way of 
compensation, an exemption from all duties upon 
.spirits distilled from grain, th(.‘ growth of lus 
lands in tliis district. 3'he family continniiu 
steailfast in their adherence to government llm 
singular privilege of exemption from fxcisi* 
was continued to them till 1704, v hen it w 's 
taken away by act of piarliamcnt, and a suit.ililc 
compensation authorised to he mmlc. 'fliis, 
u])on being submitted to a jury before tlic court 
of excherpier, November ‘29th, 178.'>, was fixed at 
t*21,.580. 

FERRO, Fer, or IIiero, the smallest and 
most westerly of the (’anary islands. It contains 
about seven square leagues, and a ])opulation of 
.5000. The chief exertions of the inhabitants arc 
turned towards tlie rearing of cattle. an; 

very common over this island, whence it has re- 
ceived in the neiglihourhood the name of the 
IMack Canary. It presetits on all sides to t k 
sea a face of hold and craggy rock. In the inte - 
rior the appearance (d tlie country iinproM'Y 
ami a great part of the island is tolerably fi n it " 

(I »od wine and brandy are exported toleneri ^ 
Rees thrive exceedingly on account of the mn i 
tude of aromatic flowers, and the honey .s J 
lent. ITie island abounds also in figs, ^ 

quantity is sometimes so great, that to pr<j 
their being lost, it is necessary to convert 
into brandy. The woods have deer, 
partridges, bustards, and pheasants. A K 
di.sad vantage is the want of water, <>* 

Ferro is said to contain not more than 
fountains. Hence the cattle are said ^ 

to quench their thirst with sea xvater. ^ 
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FERROPRU 

being once supposed to be the most westerly 
point of the old world, was originally employed 
by all geographers as their first meridian, and the 
longitude reckoned from it. El Clolfo, or the 
Gulf, on the east side, is the principal village. 
l/)ng. 17° 46' W., lat. 27° 45' N. 

EEH ltOL,an important sea-port of Spain, on 
the nortli coast of (ialicia, navingone of the best 
harbours of Europe; being ten miles deep, and 
from a (piarter to naif a mile broad, with depth 
fur the largest sliips to Ferrol, five miles from 
the entrance, and for frigates two miles further, 
lloth shores are lofty and lined w'ith forts, and 
the hav(*n, or arsenal, wliich is formed by piers, 
-may be closed with a boom. The strength of 
these works will account for the retreat of Sir 
James I*ulteney, who landed with a very effi- 
cient forc(; ill llie vicinity, in the end of Augvisl 
1799, hut judgiMl it necessary to re-emhark. 

Tlie hays of Ares and Ih'tanzos are separated 
from I'crrol harbour by a pem insula: the islands 
uf Marula and Miranda are in the entrance. 
These hays are open to the north-west, and con- 
hcqueiitly dangertius. 

'J'lie basin in which the ships are laid up is or 
great extent, and soli<l workmanship ; each ves- 
sel has its own store-house, wliere the boatswains', 
carnenters’, and gunners’ stores, are distinctly 
inarlved. 'I’lic marim? barracks are a vast and 
la .miiful building, alVording accommodation for 
hO(t() men. The establishments are all naval ; 
there is an academy for tiie (inardas Marinas: 
a n.alhcinatical school for marine artillerists ; a 
inuticalj .ind even a pilot school. The U>wn has 
10,UU() inhabitants, but littl(‘ more trade than 
wluit tlie presence of the fleet produces, foreign 
inerch.Uidise not being allowed to enter it: and 
the manufactures are confined to sail-cloths, 
ruj)cs, hardw'are, and leather. The climate is 
moist. The town is of very n‘ccnt erection, 
h;iving been hut a village until 1752, when En- 
sennndu, minister of Ferdinaiid \T., apprised of 
the advantages of its .situation, ilctermined to 
establish dock-yards, arsenals, and manufacto- 
ries here. It is twenty -one miles north-east of 
I oruiina, and thirty-six north-west of Lugo, 
borig. 1 j' -29" \V., lat. 43° 29' 30" N. 

1' krroc, C’api:^ a cape on the north-west coast 
t'f Newfoundland. Long. 57° 11' NV., lat. 51° 
T N. ^ 

FKRROPUlhSSIC, or rFRROCYAMC, AciP. 
Into a solution of prussiate of potash pour hydro- 
t»nl|)huret of barytes, as long as any precipitate 
fall. Filter the whole, and wash the preci- 
puatn with cold water; dry it, and, having dis- 
solved 100 parts in cold water, add gently 
concentrated sulphuric acid thirty parts; shake 
hem well together, and set the mixture aside to 
WIe. Xhe supernataut liipiid i ferniprussic 
^01(1, first discovered by Mr. rouett. It luis a 
0 lemon-yellow color, but no smell. Heat 
•mt light <lecompose it. Hydrocyanic acid is 
jen formed, and white ferroprussiate of iron, 
ochsoca becomes blue. Its affinity for the 
hiv displace acetic acid, without 

spates acetate!*, and to form ferrojirus- 

Qf^Ir. ^*orrcU considers this acid ‘ as a compound 
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4 atoms carbon 

30 00 

1 atom azote 

17*50 

1 atom iron 

17*50 

1 atom hydrogen 

1*25 


66* 2 6’ 


This sum represents the weight of its prime 
equivalent. Ferroprussiate of pota.sh, and of 
barytes, will each therefore, accord mg to him, con- 
sist of an an atom of acid -|- an atom of base 4- 
tw'o atoms of water. 

It has been supposed that Mr. Porrett’s new 
acid is nothing but a hydrocyanate or prussiate 
of iron, which, from the mutability of its con- 
stitmmts, is easily decomposed by heat and light; 
and that the only permanent compound which 
that acid forms is in triple salts. This is the old 
opinion, and also the present opinion of several 
eminent chemists. These compounds we shall 
call ferroprussiates. M. \'auquelm and M. 
Thenard style them ferniginous prussiates. 

Ferf'oprussiate of potash is made by healing 
pearl-ash witli thelioofs and horns of anim:ils in 
a heated iron vessel. This salt is now manufac- 
tured in several parts of Great llritain; and 
therefore the experimental chemist need not 
incur the trouble and nuisance of its preparation. 
An extemporan(‘Ous ferropru.ssiate of potash may 
however be made by acting cm Prussian bbi .* 
with pure carbonate of potash, prepared from th«^ 
ignited bicarbonate or hitartrate. Of the puri- 
fied Prussian blue, add surce.ssive portions to 
the alkaline solution, as long as its color is de- 
stroyed. Filter tlie liquid, saturate tlie slight 
alkaline excess with acetic acid, concentrate by 
evaporation, and allow it slowly to cool. (Qua- 
drangular bevelled crystals of the fiTroprussiale 
of potash will form. This salt is transparent, 
and of a beautiful h-mon or topaz-yellow. Its 
specific gravity is I 330. It has a saline, cool- 
ing, Vmt not unpleasant taste. In large crystals 
it possesses a certain kind of toughness, and, in 
thin scales, of elasticity. The inclination of the 
bevelled side to the plane of the crystal is about 
135°. It loses about thirteen per cent, of water 
when moderately luxated; and then appears of a 
white eolnr, as hayipcns to the green copperas ; 
but it does not melt like this salt. M'ater at 60° 
dissolves nearly ono-lhird of its weight of the 
crystals ; and, at the boiling point, almost its 
own weight. It is not soluble in alcohol ; and 
is not altered by exposure to the air. Exposed 
in a retort to a strong red heat, it yields prussic 
acid, ;uTrmonia, carbonic acid, and a coaly resi- 
due consisting of charcoal, metallic iron, and 
pota.sh. When dilute sulphuric or muriatic acid 
IS boiled on it, prussic acid is evolved, and a 
very abundant white precipitate of protoprussiate 
of iron and potash falls, which afterwards, 
treated with liquid chlorine, yields a Prussian 
bale, equivalent to fully one-third of the salt ? 4 ii- 
ployed. Neither sulphuretted hydrogen,’ tin:: 
nydrosnlphurcts, nor infusion of galls, pn>du('e 
any change on this salt, lied oxide of mercilry 
acts powerfully on its solution at a mcKlerate 
heat. IViissiate of mercury is formed, which re- 
mains in solution ; while |>eroiiide of iron and 
metallic mercury precipitate. This salt is said 
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by Mr. Porrett to be composed of tlie following 
constituents. 

Potash . . 40*34 

Ferrochyazic acid 44 .53 

Water . .1513 

100*00 

Ferroprussiatr of soda may be prepare* I from 
Prussian blue and pure soda, by a similar pro- 
cess to that prescribed for the preceding salt. It 
crystallises in four-sided prisms, terminated by 
dihedral summits. They are yellow, transparent, 
have a hitter taste, and ellloresce, losing in a 
warm atinosphere thirty-seven and a lialf per 
cent. At 55^ they are soluble in four parts and 
a half of water, and in a m\ich less (juantity of 
boiling water. As the solution cools cr\^4.als se- 
parate. Their specific gravity is 1*458. They are 
said to be soluble in alcoltol. 

Ftnoprussiatt: of linir may be easily f(.>rnnHl 
from Prussian blue and lime water. Its solution 
yields crystalline grains by evaporation. 

lu rr opr uss into of Imrytos maybe formed in the 
same way u.s tlie pn‘ce(ling species. It-*; crystals 
are rhomboid al prisms, of a yellow color, and 
soluble in 2000 parts of C(jld water ami UK) of 
boiling water. Uy INlr. Porrett’s secoml account 
of this salt it is composed of 


Acid 

. 415 

Barytes . 

. 47*5 

4Val(.T . 

. 11*0 


100*0 


In the Annals of Philosophy for October, 
UUO, Mr. Porrett gives as its true propoitions, 

1 atom ferrochyazic acid (»f3 ‘2.'5 35*dd 

1 atom barytes . . 07* 52*22 

2 atoms water . . 22*.5 1212 

18.5*75 100*00 

But professor Berzelius represents it as a coin- 


]>tjlJTld of, 

PoUissium . . . 37* 1 1 

Iron .... 1285 

Water . . 12’Jt2 

Cyanogen . . 37*2 2 


I0n*o0 

Fcrroprussifdv. of stronlian and wngnrsfa have 
also ])e(rn made. 

F( rroprnssiatc of iron . — With the protoxide of 
iron ami this acid we have a white powder, 
which, on e\po.‘»ure Uj air, becomes b]n»*, passing 
mto di utojf rrnprmsiutii f iron^ or P? i ssntn bine. 
Wc }i;ivc alre.ady th.scribcd the metliod of mak- 
ing the ferroprnssiate of pota.sh, winch is the 
first sli p in the manufiieture of this l*e:iutiful 
usually made by miy«ng to- 
gether one nart of the ferropnissiale of potash, 
one part ot copperas, and four parts more of 
ahim,each previously dissolved in water. Prus- 
.sian blue, con^sting of the deutoferroprussiatc of 
iron, mixed with more or less alumina, precipi- 
tates. It IS afterwards dried on chalk stones, in 
a stove. 


Pure Prussian blue is a ma.ss o< an extremely 
deep blue color, insipid, inodorous, and consi- 
derably denser than water. Neither water nor 
alcohol has any action on it. Boiling solutions of 
potash, soda, lime, Irarytes, and strontites, de- 
compose it ; forming on one haml soluble ferro- 
prussiates with these* bases, and on the other a 
residue of brown deutoxidc of iron, and a yellow- 
isli-hrow'ii suh-ferroprussiate of iron. Aijueoiis 
chlorine changes thi; blue to a green in a fifw 
minutes, if the blm^ be recently prcciyiilatird. 
Aqueous sulphuretted hydrogen reduces tliL* 
blue ferroprussiate to tlie wliite protoferroprus- 
siate. 

Its igneous decomposition in a retort has hitely 
been executed by INI. \ auquelin willi minute ;it.- 
tention. He regards it as a hydroeyair.ite or 
mere pru.ssiate of iron; hut the changes he d(- 
s<‘ribes are very complex, nor do they invalid;jio 
Mr. I Nirrett’s opinion, that it is a coinlilnatioii 
of red oxide of iron, with a fernirelted aciii. 
The general results of M. \ aurpieliu’s analysis 
were hydrocyanic acid, liydrocyanate ot ammo- 
nia, an od soluhh* in potash, crystalline iiecdlr.s, 
wliieli contained no hydrocyanic aci<l, but wen 
merelv caihonate of ammonia ; and, finally, a 
ferreous ivsidiu! slightly attru ttvl by the inagmt, 
and containing a little undecomjiosod IVussiaii 
blue. 

Proust, in the Annales do ( hlinie, vol. LX., 
slates, that 100 ]»arts of Prussian blue, without 
alum, yield 0*5.5 of red uxitle of iroJi by coii.- 
Imsiion ; and, by nitric in id, 0 .5 1. 100 ol pni.s- 

siate of potash and iron, he further says, atfonl, 
after digestion with sulphuric or nilrie aeiJ, 
thirty-five jiarts of Prussian blue. 

FtKRY is also used for a liberty by ])rescri[>- 
tioii, or by the king’s gmiit, to have *.i boat fm 
passage, on a frith or river, for carrying 
.»;engcrs, horses, &e., over it, for a reasoirabh* 
toll. 

FFIPIIULE, 7 /.S. 1»\\. ft rruniy iron ; hut tlli^ 
word, the Fr.rcroA*, and T*‘Ut. m*c, are traced h) 
Mr. Thomsfui to the barb. I .at. viroln, ami (»i . 
yvpotUy to bend. An iron ring pnt ronml any 
thing ♦() kec'p it from cracking. 

The fingers ends are slrengtliened with naih. a* 
w<.* fnrtify the ends of our slaves or forks with iroa 
hoops or ferrules. 

FFIPHY, V. (t.y V. n. & n. 5 .'\ Saxon, Fapaii 

^’EldRY-lU)AT, 71 . .S. f (tO go), f^l'* 

Per'ry-man, 4 (Joth. />//•; L'"’* 

FcR'RiAor,, n. s. Jftrg; B(d.vr*n ' 

Swed. /rt/jgtf. Skinner traces all these 
to the Lat. vcho : Dr. Johnson suggests /in i, ' * 
he carried, as llieir more j)rohahle origin; ' 
sin *i refers at once to the (Ireek 0fpwi h‘'‘''* 
3’o carry or In* c'arried over w*ater ii» '•) 

Ferry and ferry-boats are names fi^r the 
of carriage, ;ind tin* former is a name often 
to the accustomed place of ])assage. A fi ’O ^ 
man is he who manages or conducts one ; 
ferry. Ferriage, the fare or price pahl “ 
.services. 

A ferryboat to carry over the king’n 

Cymoclcfl hoard and saw. 

He loudly called to such rs were 
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The little bark unto the shore to iliaw. 

Anti him io ferry over that deep ford. 

Faerie Queene, 

fiy this time was the worthy Guy on brought 
Unto the other side of that wide strand, 

Whf re she was rowing, and for passage sought : 
Him needed nut long cull, she soon to hand 
Her fciry brought. hi, 

Bring them with imagined speed 
Into the Tiaject, to the common ferry 
\\ hit'h trades to Venice. Sftaksjtearc. 

1 past, inethought, the melancholy flood. 

With tljiit grim ferryman wliich poets write of, 
Viitothc kingdom of perpi tual iiivlit. Id, 

Hut never since dareth the Ferryman 
Once entertaine I lie gliosl of (lullian. 

• Jfp, IIall*i Satires, 

Tlienrc hurried hark to fire, 

Thovy< rrv «»ver this [ietluean sound 
both to and fro, their sorrow to augment. Milton. 
The fommoii ferryman of Kgypt. that wafted over 
♦hi- (h ad Ixulies from Memphis, was made by the 
(irri-ks the ferryman oi hell, and solemn stories raised 
;itt(rhiin. lUowne. 

The grisly hell denied 

/Kneas entrance, ’till he knew his guide. 

Hosctnnmon. 

I W('nt clown to the river Hreru in the ordinary 
ftrry. Addison, 

We have no slaves at home — Then wliy abroad ? 

AmI li.ey tin inselves, awco ferried o’er the wave 
'l.hal us, ar>; eniancipali' and loosed. Coioper. 

I'lRir (i.M'CMi Ft, La, a small town of Frattce, 
:i (,'li;mi])agiu‘, uhirh was the: .scene of a sc'vcre 
:■ 'ion, on the 'JlAtli of Marcli UU l, betw'een tltc 
1 reiich and allies. Ihijmlation 1*.)50 Fourteen 
Jiales sonlli of ( 'liatt'an-'riiierry. 

I't It'll: Imbai ! i, L v, a small town of France, 
in llie dejMrlment (if the Loir and (.'her, on the 
Sfiulre, with ItiOO inhahitarits, Twenty-eighl 
iiiilfs Ih.S. of l^lois. 

hiFtii:, I.^NornoN, La, a town of France, in 
ttie depaitment of the Nievre. Fopnlation 1200. 
Hftecii miles north of Nevers. 

l iitTi Lorei iFHF., La, a town of France, in 
cW departinofil of the Yonne. Ih^pnlation llOO. 
1 ifu-en mdes north-west of Anxerre. 

J i i rt: Macks, La, a town of Normandy. 
Fii'iiiatioii :tK) 0. Twenty-three miles Avest of 
M neon. 

I raiE Mii.oN, La, a town of France, in the 
‘p niinent of the Aism?, on tin' Onreq. Racine, 

' ‘f’ celebrated iTcnch tragedian, was born here, 
10.39. TN)pnlation 2100. It is sixty miles 
of l»aris. 

I’FiiTi.j St. Ai'bf.v, T.a, or Lovendhal, a small 
of tlie interior of France, on the Lotisson, 
piitaininiT | (joo inhabitants. File veil miles south 
Ihieans. 


J utk Sor Ac re, I.a, a town of France, in 
'c department of the Upper Marne, on the Aube, 
'‘pulation ItOO. This was the scene of an 
an French and allies on ti;e27th 

n/f'i ^ Fifteen miles west 

haurnont en Bassigne. 

in Sous ,Ioijarue, a neat town of France, 
tiio ^^pJiitment of the Seine ami Marne, at 
Marne and the Morin. Popu- 
aro cast of Meaux, -r There 

bame small toiwns of France of this 


FEll^ILK, ac^'. ^ Fr, and JiaX, fertile , 

Ff.rY ilen'f.ss,//. s. Span, and Vort. ftrtU; 
F'erti i/n ate, v.a. J.at. fertilise from frro, 
Feuii Un A", >1. .♦?. (fersy to bear. Produc- 
Fr.u' ii LI ZE, V. a. tive; fruitful; abundant; 

Fi k'ti i.KLY, J takinc^ of before that 

which is prodm’Hd. J VrIilitate is an obsolete sy- 
nonyme of fertilise, which si'j^nilies to make 
fruitful or productive. Feitileness and fertility 
are the state <*f heiu'^ fruitful or productive; fe- 
cundity ; plenteousiK-ss. 

I had hope of France, 

As firmly as 1 hope (or fertile England. 

Shaks^icarc, 

1 will jro root away 

The noisomi* wreds, that without profit suc.k 
The so'iVfi fertility from wholesome flowers. 

id. Hich. IT, 

Paradise itself exceeded in beauty and fertility y 
and thcs(? places had but a rc-aemhlaiu e tin reof. 

RnUiyh's History, 

A cock will in one doy fertilitate the wluilc rafcina- 
tion or cluster of eggs not i-.vchidcd in many week* 
after. llroieue. 

i have had a largo, a fair, and a pli^asant tu-ld, so 
fertile, that it has given ms: iv, o h-rvp.^tl m a .sum- 
iiier. F/ 

'J'lie quickness of tin* iinavri nation is seen in the 
invention, the fertility in the fancy, and the aicuracy 
in the exprt'ssion. Id. 

I avk whether in the uncultivated wasp* of America, 

!%. thousand acres vield as many conveniences ol life 
as ten acres of equally /erfifi’ land do in Duvonshiri?. 

hoefit'. 

Th(5 earth in fertile q/' all kind (*f j;rain. Catndt n. 
This happy country is extn im l\ fertile, as of thoso 
above, so lik»‘wise if its pnjdueiions under gr(.)uud, 

ir(i(»f/M’(/rrf. 

Haiii-water c.irrics along with it a surt of terrestrial 
matter xhtxt fertilises the land, as being proper for the 
formation of vegetables. id. 

To inundations Egypt, through which the Nile 
flows, and the Indies owe ibeir extraordinary ycr/iYiVy, 
and those mighty crops they produce after these waters 
arc withdrawn.. Id, 

View the wide earth adorned with hills and woods. 
Rich in her herds, and fertile by her floods. 

Blackmore, 

Sneer. In short, that even the finest passages you 
steal are of no service to you ; for the poverty of your 
own prevents llicir assimilating ; so that they lie on the 
surface like lumps of marl on a barren moor, encum- 
bering what it is not in their power to fertilize f 

Iieridan, 

Add to this, that on the coasts of Africa, where 
frost is unknow n, the fertility of the soil is almost be- 
yond our conceptions of it. Dartein. 

FF.U'X ENC'V, R.s.'^ Fr. ; I tab and 

Fku'vlnt, Vc , Y \ . fervi nte ; Lat /*t- 

FfiFvfnti Y, (idv, L t nHy U rTfo ; ;i ( Jr. Otput, 

FerVip, m/;. to make hot. Heat: most 

Friivin'i I Y, n. $. | comiiioiily applied in our 

Ff.ii'v I UN Fss, I laniruaj^e inetaphoricall v, 
F f-rVou. J to boat or ardor of mind ; 

warmth of devotion ; zeal : fervidily, fervidness, 
and fervor, are synonymes of fervency. 

Not slough in bUinessc, yenien? in spyryt, seruonge 
to the lord. Wielif. Rcnnayncs xii. 

And not by his coming only, but by the consolation* 
wherewith he was comforted in you, when he told nr 
your earnest desire, your mourning, yonr fervent mind 
toward me ; so that 1 rejoiced the more. 

1 Cor, vtl. 7. 
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Epaphras taluteth you^ laboring fervently for you in 
prayers. ' Col. iv. 12. 

— — The day of God, wherein the heavens being 
on Are shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt 
vfixYi fervent heat. 2 Peter iii. 12. 

The fountains 

Bubbling wave did ever freshly wade 
Ve ever would through fervent Summer fade. 

Spemer, 

Yon s.ecping sparaes awake, 

TV"hich troubled once into huge flames will grow ; 

Ke ever will tJioir fervent fury slake. 

Till living moisture into smoke do flow. 

And wasted life doe lyo in ashes low. 

Spenaer*s Faerie Queene. 
They all that charge did ferr^ntly apply j 
With greedy malice and importune toil. Id. 

They that are more fervent to dispute, be not always 
the most able to determine. Hooker. 

VVe have on all sides lost most of our first fervency 
towards God. Id. Dedication. 

Odious it must needs have been to abolish that 
which all had held for the space of many «ngps, with- 
out reason so great as might in the eyes of impartial 
men appear sufficient to clear them from all Marne of 
rash proceedings, if in fervour of zeal they had re- 
moved such things. Hooker. 

Haply despair hath seized her ; 

Or, winged Vi\x\i fervour of her love, shc/s flown 
To her desired Posthumus. 

Shakspeare. Cymheline. 

Your diver 

Hid hang a fish on his hook, which he 

With fervency drew up. Hhnkspeare, 

From the pblegmatick humour, the proper allay of 
fervent blood, will flow a future quietude and sereni- 
tude. Woiton. 

How justly is the fervency of the pra) cr added to 
the righteousness of the person. 

Bp. HalCt Contemplations. 
He cares not how or what he suffers, so he suffer 
well, and be the friend of Christ j nor where nor 
when he suffers, so he may do it frequently, /crtr«//y. 
Mid acceptably. Taylor. 

So spake the fervent angel \ hut his zeal 
None seconded, as out of season judged. 

Or singular and rash. Milton*i Paradise Lust. 
Were it an undeniable truth that an eflV< lu:il /rr- 
vour proceeded from this star, yet would e.ot iino 
determine the opinion. lirou'ne. 

Like bright Aurora, w'hose refulgent ray 
Foretells the ferrm of ensuing day. 

And warns the ? hepherd with hi.i flocks retreat 
To leafy shadows, from the threatened heal. Waller. 

Let all enquiries into tin. inysteritais points of the- 
ology be carried on with fervent petitions f*’ God, that 
he would dispose their minds to direct all their skill to 
the promotion «)f a good life. South. 

There will be at Jioretto, in a few ages more, jewels 
of the greatest value in Europe, if the devotion of its 
princes continues in its ^/resent fervour 

Addison on Italy. 

Wlien you pray, let it be with attention, with /cr- 
and with p< rsevorance. Wake 

Ah to the healing of Malchus*s ear, in the account 
the meek Lamb of God, it WuJ a kind of injury 
done to him by the fervidnees of St. Peter, who knew 
not yet what spirit he was of. Bentley, 

These silver drops, like morning dow. 

Foretell the fervour of the day j 

So from one cloud soft showers wo viow^ 

And blMting lightnings burst away. Piype, 


What profound repose ! 

What fervid action, yet no noise ! as awed 

To silence by the presence of their Lord. 

Young, 

Yet, when the sense of sacred presence fires. 

And strong devotion (o the skies aspires. 

Pour forth ihy fervowt for a healthful mind. 
Obedient passions, and a will resigned. 

Johnson, Vanity of Human Wishes. 
Thus while she spoke, her eye, sedately meek, 
Looked the pure fervour of maternal love. Beattie. 

Ah ! fondly youthful hearts can press. 

To seize and share the dear caress : 

But Love itself could never pant 
For all that Beauty sighs to grant 
With half the fervour Hate bestows 
Upon the last embrace of foes. 

When grappling in the fight they fold 
Tliose arms that ne'er shall loose their hold. 

Byron. 

Yet did I love thee, to the last 
X% fervently as thou. 

Who did^st not change through all the past. 
And can'st not alter now. fj 

FI'/Rl ' J.A, ri. f. } Vv. fiiiili\ from Lit. 

J giatit fennel. An 

instrument of correction with which young scho- 
lars are beaten on the hand ; so named been use 
anciently tlu^ stalks of fennel were list'd for this 
ymrpose : to ftniile is to apply tlie ferule. 

These dilfcr as much as the rod and ferula, 

Shaw's Crammar 

The birch upon the breeches of the small ones. 
And bumble with the ferule the tall ones. 

Heaumont and Fletcher. 
The eye of the parent, and the ferule of the master, 
is all too little to bring our sons to good. Bp. Hall. 

Ferui.a has also been used to denote the pre- 
late’s cros er and staff. 

Feriji.a, in llie eastern empire, was the em- 
peror’s sceptre, as is seen on various medals ; it 
consists of a lone; sttmi, or shank, and a Hut 
sfjuare head. The use of the ferula is very tui- 
cient umonp: the Greeks, who used to call tlair 
princes vapf/iys-o^opot, 4. d. * ferula-bearers.’ 

Ffiu i.a, in tin? ancient eastern ( hureh, signi- 
fied a place separated from the church ; wherein 
the penitents, or the catecliumens of the second 
order, called aiiscul (antes, aicpoa^«ruoi, wt'**'* 
kept as not bcinj:; allowed to enter the church ; 
whence the name of the place, the persons 
therein being under penance or discipline : son 
ferula erant ecclesia?. ^ 

Ferui.a, fennel-giant, in botany, a genus 0 
the digynia order and pentandria class of plnnt^. 
natural order forty-fifth, umbellat®. The frn>t is 
oval, compres.sed plane, with three striie on 
side. There are nine species ; all herbaceous pj ien- 
iiials, rising from three to ten or twelve feet :i 4 > 
A'ith yellow flowers. They are propagated ^ 
seeds, which should be sown in antuinn; nOj 
when planted out, ought to be four or five 
distant from each otlier, or from any other 
for no other will thrive under their shade. 
fetida is obtained from a species of ferula. 
process of obtaining it is as follow.^ : the 
IS cleared away from the top of the roots 0 
oldest plants; the leaves and stalks 
twisted away, and made into a covering, Jo . ^ 
the root from the sun ; in this state 
left for forty days, when the covering re 
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and tlie top of the root cut off transversely ; it is 
tlien screened again from the sun for forty-eight 
hours, when the juice it exudes is scraped off, 
and exposed to the sun to harden. A second 
transverse section of the root is made, and the 
exudation suffered to continue for forty-eight 
hours, and then scraped off. In this manner it 
is eight times repeatedly collected in a period of 
six weeks. The juice thus obtained has a bitter, 
acrid, pungent taste, and is well known by its 
peculiar nauseous smell, the strength of which 
is the surest test of its goodness. This odor is 
extremely volatile, and of course the drug loses 
much of its efficacy by keeping. It is brought 
to us in large irrcgtilar masses, composed of 
various little shining lumps, or grains, which are 
partly of a whitish color, partly reddish, and 
partly of a violet hue. Those masses are ac- 
counted the best which are clear, of a pale reddish 
(olor, and variegated with a great number of 
^|p 2 ;ant white tears. 

FKSCF.NNIA, or Fescennium, in ancient 
ueography, a town of Etruria, above Falerii, near 
\hf Tiber, where the Fescennine verses were first 
invented : now called Galese. 

FESCENNINE Verses, in Homan antiquity, 
^v»'re a kind of satirical versos, full of wanton 
loul obscene expressions, sung or rehearsed by 
the company, with many indecent gestures and 
•laucos, at the solemnisation of a marriage (I lor. 
vp. i. lib. V. 145). The word is borrowed, ac- 
cording to Maerobius, from fascinum, a charm ; 
the people supposing songs proper to drive away 
"Itches, or prevent their eftect ; but its more 
probable origin is from Fescennia. 

FE'SCl) E, n. «. Tt. festu ; Out. vecsc. A 
small wire by which those who teach to read 
point out the letters. 

IVhy mougbt not he, at well at olhert done, 

Rise from hit/ejcue to hit Littleton, 

Bp, HalVi Satires, 

Teach him an alphabet upon his fingers, making the 
puiuts of his fingers of his left hand, both on the inside, 
to signify gome letter, when any of them it pointed at 
hy the fore-finger of the right hand, or by any kind of 

Holder, 

Teach them how manly pattiont ought to move j 

or such at cannot think, can never love ; 

nd since they needt will judge the poet’s art, 

o«ni *em with fescaes to each shining part. Dryden, 

I* E’SELS, n,8, Yx.faseole ; Ital. fagiulo ; Lat. 
pmeolus. A kind of base grain. 

Disdain not festU or poor vcch to sow. 

Or care to make Egyptian lentils thrive. Hay, 

f ESSE, in heraldry, an honorable ordinary, 
lEe third and mitldle part of the 
J d horizontally. It is supposed to be a belt 
^ a reward by kings, &c., for 
in,} army. See fig, 1 . argent, a fesse 

A fesse is often borne 
pea or cut off as it were from the two sides 
swnS ^ couped or between two 

I downwards. 

* ihp ** when a shield is parted across 

C i * " '**1® “*8-35 

^ two mullets counter* 

name Doubkdau. 

\0L, IX. ^ 
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Fesse Point, is the exact centre of the es- 
cutcheon. See Point. 

FESTER, V. n. Sax. erteji, an ulcer ; Bav. 
fesse, a swelling corrupted, says Junius; Teut. 
eissr; Goth, eiter ; from ijoih.fetteen, to putrefy. — 
Minsheu. To rankle; become virulent or cor- 
rupt. 

But yet the cause and root of all his ill. 

Inward corruption and infected sin. 

Not purged nor healed, behind remained still. 

And festring sore did ranckle yett within. 

Close creeping twixt the marrow and the skin. 

Spenser*s Faerte Qttecne. 
How should oat festered tores be cured ? Hooker. 

I have some wounds upon mo, and they smart. 

To hear themselves remembered. 

— Well might they fester ’gainst ingratitude. 

And tent themselves with death. 

Shakspeare, Coriolanus. 

There was imagination, that between a knight 
whom the duke had taken into some good degree of 
favour, and Felton, there had been ancient quarrels 
not yet well healed, which might perhaps he festering 
in his breast, and by a certain inflammation produce 
this cflcct, IVotton, 

I might, even in my lady’s presence, discover the 
sore which had deeply festered within me. Sidney. 

Passion and unkindness may give a wound that 
shall bleed and smart ; but it is treachery that makes 
it fester. South. 

When thus a squadron or an army yields. 

And festermg carnage loads the waves or fields. 

Darwin. 

Not Virtue’s self, when Heaven its aid denies. 

Can brace the loosened ncr\'rs, or warm the heart ; 
Not Virtue's self esn still the burst of sighs. 

When festers in the soul Misfortune’s dart. 

Beattie, 

FESTI Dies, in Roman antiquity, certain 
days in the year, devoted to the honor of the 
gods. Numa, when he distributed tlie year into 
twelve months, divided the days into dies festi, 
dies profesti, and dies intercisi. The festi again 
were subdivided into sacrifices, banquets, games, 
and ferix. See Feri.e. The profesti were those 
days allowed for the administration of affairs, 
whether of a public or private nature: these 
were divided into fasti,’ comiliales, &c. See 
CoMiTiALES, Fasti, &c. The intercisi were 
days common both to gods and men, some parts 
of which were allotted to the service of the one, 
and some to that of the other. 

FESTINATE, adj. "k festinatta. Hasty ; 
Fes'tIN ATELT, odv. > ^Ot M USB. 

FeSTINA TION, n. #. J 

Advise the duke, where you are going, to a aesi 
festinaU preparation : wo are boand to the like. 

Shakspeare, King Lear, 

Take thia key ; give enlargement to tlie twain, and 
bring him festinately hither. Shakspeare. 

Lay bands on him with all /Mnerisn. 

Pretlen^im). 
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FESTIVAL, adj. & «. Fr. (old) festival ; 

Fes'tal, festivus. Per- 

Fes'tive, staining to a feast; 

Festiv'ity, n. J joyous : hence, as a 

substantive, the lime of a feast ; which festivity 
also signifies, as well as gaiety, generally ; joyfhl- 
ness ; festive is joyous ; gay ; befitting a feast. 

So tedious ia this day, 

As is the night before some fetiiveU, 

To an impatient child that hath new robes. 

And may not wear them. 

Shak!fpeare» Romeo and Juliet, 
To some persons there is no better instrument to 
cause the remembrance, and to endear the affection 
to the article, than the recommending it by festivity 
and joy of a holy-day. Taylor, 

The morning trumpets festivals proclaimed 
Through each high street. . 3fUton*s Ayonistes, 
True festivity is called salt ; and such it should he, 
giving a smart, but savoury relish to discourse ; ex- 
citing an appetite, not irritating disgust. Barrow. 

The daughter of Jephtha came to be worshipped as 
a deity, and had an annual festivity observed unto 
her honour. Browne. 

There happening a great and solemn festivity, such 
as the sheep-shearings used to be, David condescends 
to beg of a rich man some small repast. South, 
He appeared at great tables, and festival enter- 
tainments, that he might manifest his divine charity 
to men. Atterhury. 

The festival of our Lord's resurrection we have ce- 
lebrated, and may now consider the chief coaso- 
quenccs of his resurrection, a judgment to come. 

Id. Sermons, 

Follow, yo nymphs and shepherds' all. 

Come celebrate this festival. 

And merrily sing and sport, and play ; 

^is Oriana's nuptial day. Granville, 

By sacrifice of the tongues they purged away what- 
ever they had spoken amiss during the festival. 

Broome on the Odyssey. 
The glad circle round them yield their souls 
To festive mirth and wit that knows no gall. 

Thotnson. 

His theology forms the most considerable part of 
Kit writings. He wrote comments upon almost the 
whole Scf’iptuT.e, and several Homilies on the princi- 
pal Festivals of the Church. Burke, 

Echoed the vale with many a cheerful note ; 

The lowing of the herds resounding long. 

The shrilling pipe, and mellow horn remote. 

And social clamoun of xhe festive throng. 

Beattie. 

Drunkenness is a social festive vice. Thu drinker 
collects Kis circle ; the circle naturally spreads : of 
those who arc drawn within it, many become the 
corrupters and centres of sets and circles of their own ; 
every one countenancing, and perhaps emulating the 
rest, till a whole neighbourhood be infected from the 
contagion of a single example. PaUy. 

Blue as the g^.^ters which serenely lie 
Hound the patrician left-legs, which adorn 
The festal midnight, and the levco morn. 

Byron. 

FESTOON", n. s. Fr. ftsfon; hi\]. fcstone ; 
a wreath ; frem Lat. fcftum, fentivum ; from its 
being an ornament worn at festivals. — (Skin- 
ner). ‘ An ornament of carved work in the form 
of a wreath or garland of flowers, or leaves 
twisted together, thickest at the middle, and sus- 
pended by the two extremes, whence it hangs 
down perpendicularly.*-—^ Harris). 


With all its sinful doings, I must say 

That Italy's a pleasant place to me. 

Who love to see the sun shine every day. 

And vines (not nailed to walls) from tree to tree 
Festooned, much like the back scene of a play. 

Byron. 

Festoons are now chiefly used in friezes, and 
other vacant places which want to be filled uj) 
and adorned ; in imitation of the long clusters 
of flowers, which the ancients placed on the 
doors of their temples and houses on festival oc- 
casions. 

FESTUCA, fescue, in botany, a genus of the 
digynia order, and triandria class of plants : na- 
tural order thirty-fourth, gram ina : cal. bivalvwj; 
the spicula or partial spike oblong and a iiiile 
roundish, with the glumes acuminated. There 
are twenty-seven species ; of which the follow- 
ing are the most remarkably useful : — 

1. F. fluitans, floating fescu(?, so called from 
its growing in wet ditches and ponds, is remark- 
able for the uses made of its seeds, which are 
small, but very sweet and nourishing. They are 
collected in several parts of Germany and Poland, 
under the name of manna seeds; and are used 
at the tables of the great, in soups ami gruels, on 
account of their nutritions quality and grateful 
flavor. VVhen ground to meal, they make bread 
very little inferior to that in common use. The 
bran, separated in preparing the meal, is given 
to horses as a vermifuge. Geese are also very 
fond of these seeds. Mr. Lightfoot recommends 
this as a proper grass to be sown in wet mea- 
dows. 

‘2. F. ovina, * sheep’s fescue grass,’ says Dr. 
Anderson, ‘ is much praised by the Swedish na- 
turalists for its singular value as a pasture-grass 
for sheen ; this animal being represented 
fonder ot it than of any other grass, ami fiittenin^ 
upon it more quickly than on any other kind of 
food whatever. And indeed, the general a]>- 
pearance of the plant, and its peculiar manner 
of growth, seems very much to favor the ac- 
counts that have been given us of it. This ploni 
is of the same family with the rubra, and agrees 
with it in several respects; although they may he 
easily distinguished from one another. 
leaves, in its natural state, are always rounded, 
but much smaller ; being little bigger than large 
horse-hairs, or swine’s bristles, and seldom ex- 
ceeding six or seven inches in length. But these 
spring out of the root in tufts, so close upon one 
another, that they resemble, in this resped, a 
close hair-brush more than any thing 
know ; so that it would seem naturally adap e 
to form that thick short pile of grass in nc 
sheep are known chiefly to delight. Its 
stalks are numerous, and sometimes . 

height of two feet ; but are more -..{t 

twelve or fifteen inches high. Upon gal^ ^ 
the seeds of this plant, and sowing 


as quickly 
I leaves are at 
From each 


found that. they sprung up 
other kind of grass ; but thi 
no bigger than a human hair. From eacu 
spring up one or two of these hair-Ul^ fi ‘ ^ 

that in a short time send out new 
quickly to form a sort of tuft, which 
and larger, till it at length attains a J 
size, or till all the intenraU are closed P» 
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then it forms the closest pile of grass that it is 
possible to imagine. In April and May it 
pushed forth an innumerable quantity of flower- 
stalks, that afforded an immense fiuantity of hay ; 
it being so close throughout, that the scythe could 
scarcely penetrate it. This was allowed to stand 
till the seeds ripened ; but the bottom of the 
stalks were quite blanched, and almost rotten 
for want of air before that time. It is found in 
poor barren soils, where hardly any other plant 
can be made to grow at all ; and on the surface 
of dry worn out peal moss, where no moisture 
remains sufficient to siipporl any plant whatciver ; 
but in neither of these situations does it thrive ; 
as it is there only a weak and unsightly plant, 
very unlike what it is when it has the good for- 
tune to be established upon a good soil ; although 
it is seldoraer met with in this last state than in 
the former. 

3. F. rubra, red or purple fescue grass. Dr. 
Anderson gives the following character of this 
s[)ecies : — ‘ It retains its verdure much better 
than rye-grass during the winter season. It 
liki.'wise rises in the spring, as early as rye-grass.* 
* Although t his grass is very often found in old 
pastures, yet as it has but few flower stalks, and 
It is greedily (‘aten by all domestic animals, 
these are seldom sufl’ercd to appear; so that it 
-lly remains there unperceived. The leavers 
e l<ing and small, and appear to be roundish, 
Mnothing like a wire ; but, upon examination, 
iliev are found not to be tubulated like* a reed or 


food. It has also been remarked, that tliis grass 
rises as early in the spring as rye-grass ; and 
continues green for the greatest part of winter, 
which the other does not. 

FES'TUCINE, cK^'. > Jestuca» Straw- 

Fes'tucous. 5 color, between green and 

yellow : formed of straw. 

Therein may be discovered a little insect of a fes^ 
iucitie or pale green, resembling a locust or grass, 
hopper. Browne. 

We speak of straws, or fettucoua divisions, lightly 
drawn over with oil. Id. Vulgar Errour*. 

FET, u. a. &n. 5. i Sax. peccan, p c- 

Fr;Tcn, V. a., v. n. &Ln.s. > tan ; Swed. Jatta ; 
Goth, fa ; ; Helg. vatten. Fet is our 

old word for fetch. To go and bring ; hence to 
derive; to reach to, or at; obtain as a price; to 
bring out; to bring within a particular line or 
compass ; to perform : as a verb neuter, to move 
round quickly : a fet or fetch is a something 
fetched ; a trick or stratagem, i. e. something per- 
formed in an indirect or circuitous way. 

Go to the flock, and fetch me from thence two good 
kids of the goats. Genesis. 

Wo will take men to fetch victuals for the people. 

Judges. 

And they fet forth Urijah out of Egypt to Jchoia. 
kim, who slew him with the sword. Jer, xxvi. 23. 

My litel child, than wol I fetchen thee. 

Whan that the grain is fro thy tonge ytakc ; 

Be not agaste, 1 wol thee not forsake. 

Chaucer. Canterbury Tales. 

Got home with thy fewel, make ready to fet. 


tush; tlie sides of the leaf being only folded to- 
H'L'tlicr from the middle rib, exactly like the strong 
bent grass on the sea-short;. The flower stalk is 
small, and branches out in the head, a little re- 
sembling the wild oat ; only the grains are much 
smaller, and the ears do not spread fully open 
but lie bending a little to one side. The stalks 
urt? often spotted with reddish freckles, and tlie 
'ups of the roots are usually tinged with the .same 
tutor; from whence it has probably obtained its 
distinctive name of festuca rubra, or red fescue. 
It is often to be met with in old garden walks ; 
^ml, as its leaves advance very quickly after cui- 
tmg. it may usually be discovered above the 
uttipr grassc.s, about a week or fortnight after the 
walks are cut. Nor do they seem to advance 
'juh' at one season, and then stop and decay, like 
I ^e-grass; but continue to advance during 
^ Je whole of the summer, even where they are 
mt cut ; so that they sometimes attain to a very 
height. The leaves naturally trail upon the 
s uund, unless where they meet with some ac- 
fer and if any quantity of it is suf- 

ea to grow for a whole season, without being 
_ en down or cut, the roots of the leaves are al- 
otk* by the overshadowing of the tops of the 

^ leaves, before the end of the season. From 
to plant, it would seem • o pr.)mise 

'ts® It) the farmer; as he could 
^ field •of it, for the first two or three 
tain fl ^ ^ weight of hay as he could ob- 

if hp ^ culmiferoui grasses ; and, 

suffer afterwards to pasture it, he would 
suid ttttinnveniences from the flower-stalks; 
tttte leaves, that continue to vegc- 

lurnitK la® whole summer, would at all times 
cattle with abundance of wholesome 


Thf> soouer the easier carriage to get. Tusser. 

An envious neighbour is easy to find. 

His cumbersome fetches arc seldom behind ; 

His fetch is to flatter; to get what he can; 

His purpose once gotten, a pin for thee then. Id, 
Rut for he was unable them to fet, 

A little boy did on him still attend. 

Spenscr*s Faerie Queene. 

To come to that place they must fetch a compass 
three miles on the right band through a forest. 

Knolles*s History , 
On, you noblest English, 

Whose blood is fetched from fathers of war-proof. 

Shaksiieare, 

They have devised a mean 
How ho her chamber window will ascend. 

And with a corded ladder fetch her down. Id, 
V\l fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barred affections ; though the king 
Hath charged you should not speak together. Id. 

Like a shifted wind unto a sail. 

It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about. Id, 
It is a fetch of wit ; 

You laying these slight sullies on my son. 

As 'twere a thing a little soiled i' th' working. 

Id, Hamlet, 

In smells we see their great and sudden effect in 
fetching men again, when they swoon. Bacon. 

The conditions of weapons, and their improve- 
ments, are the fetching afar off; for that outruns 
the danger, as it is seen in ordnance and muskets. 

id. 

The bottom clear 
Now laid with many ^fet 
Of seed-pearl, ere she batlied her there 
Was known as black as jet. Drayton, 

Moan time flew our ships, and straight we fetchi 
The syrens' isle ; a spleenlcss wind so stretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and so urged our keel. 

Chipman, 

N 2 
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If Moses had receivea a command, that rod which 
fetched MzXGt from the rock, could as well hav« fetched 
the blood of the Amalekiies out of their bodies. 

Bp, Hallos ConiemplationM, 
So have wo seen a hawk, cast off at a hernshaw, 
to look and fly a quite other way ; and, after many 
careless aud overly fetches, to tour up unto the prey 
intended. -Bp* Hall, 

General terms may sufficiently convey to the people 
what our intentions are, and yet not fetch us within 
the compass of the ordinance, Sanderson, 

These ways, if there were any secret excellence 
among tliem, would fetch it out, and give it fair op- 
portunities to advance itself by. Milton, 

If earth, industrious of herself, /efc/i day 
Travelling East ; and with her part averse 
From the sun*s beam, meet night ; her other part 
Still luminous by bis ray. Id, Paradise Lost, 
When evening grey doth rise, I fetch my round 
Over the mount. Milton, 

But Sidrophcl, as full of tricks 
As rota men of politicks. 

Straight cast about to ovcr-rcacli 
The' unwary conqu<.*ror with a fetch. 

Huflihras. 

The scat of empise where the Irish come. 

And the unwilling Scotch, to fetch their doom. 

Waller. 

With this /cfcA he laughs at the trick he hath 
played me. StUlinpfleet. 

The hare laid himself dovrn, and took a nap ; for, 
says he, I can fetch up the tortoise when I please. 

L* Estrange, 

The fox had a fetch in't. Id, 

The iox fetched a hundred and a hundred leaps at 
a delicious cluster of grapes. Id. 

During such a state, silver in the coin will never 
fetch as much as the silver in bullion. Locke, 

They have no sooner fetched themselves up to the 
fashion of the polite world, but the town has dropped 
them. Addison, 

An human soul without education is like marble in 
the quarry, which shews none of iu beauties 'till the 
skill of the polisher fetofies out the colours. 

Id. Spectator, 

Talk to her of an unfortunate young lady that lost 
her beauty by the small-pox, she fetches a di-cp sigh. 

Addison, 

From these instances and fetches 
Thou makest of horses, clocks, and watenet. 
Quoth Mat, thou teeniest to mean 
That Alma is a mere machine. Prior. 

Draw for;h the monsters of the' abyss profound. 

Or fetch the' aerial eagb^ to the ground. Pope, 

FET'l D, ) b'r. fettfk ; iM. fastidtts. 

Fet'idxess, 71 . i. 3 Rancid; of stmng and of- 
fensive smell. 

Most putrefactions arc of an odious smell ; for they 
smell either or mouldy. Bacon, 

(n the most severe orders of tlie church of Rome 
those who practise abstinence, feel after it fetid hot 
eructations. Arbuthnot, 

Plague, fiercest child of Nemesis divine, 
DcKceiids from Ethiopia's poisoned woods. 

From stifled Cairo's filth and fetid fields. 

Thonuon, 

FETLAR, an island of Scotland, in the Nor- 
thern Ocean, one of the most northerly of the 
Shetland Isles, six miles east of North Yell. It 
is four mi.es and a half long and three and a 
half broad, and forms a parish, which is united 
wth that of North Y'ell. See Yell. The cli- 
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mate is salubrious, and the soil a rich blacVloam 
with some sand, producing barley, oats, and 
kitchen roots. There is a considerable quantity 
of bog iron ore of a good quality in this island • 
there are also some veins of copper. * 

FETLOCK, n. s. Feet and lock. A tuft of 
hair that grows behind the pastern joint of many 
horses. 

Their wounded steeds 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Ycrk out their armed heels at their dead masters. 

Shakspeare, Henry V, 

White were the fetlocks of his feet before. 

And on his front a snowy star he bore. Bryden. 
Stamping like Bucephall, whose slackened rH}'n(;s, 
And bloody fet-locks fry with seven men's braiuc. 4 . 

Bp. HalVs Satires. 

FETOR, n. *. LaL fator, A stencli; 
strong and offensive sineU. 

The fetor may discover itself by sweat and humour. 

lirowru 

When the symptoms are attended with a fetor of 
any kind, such a disease will be cured by accscont 
substances, and none better than whey. Arbuthnot. 
FETTER, n. and commonly used in tin- 

J dural, fetters, from feet; Sax. petrepe. Cliiiins 
or the feet ; chains by which walking is Imi- 
dered ; to bind with such chains ; to shackle. 

Doctrine unto fools is as fetters on the feet ; and 
like manacles on the right hand. Eccles. xxi. 19. 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread ; 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words* 

Shak^eiir>'> 

Drawing after me the chains and fetters wherfuntu 
1 have been tied, I have by other men's errours failed. 

Raleigh. 

Doth a master chide his servant because be dotii 
not come, yet knows that the servant is chained and 
fettered, so as be cannot move ? Bramhall. 

Neither her great worthiness, nor his own sttir»*riug 
for her, could fetter his fickleness. Sidney. 

It is no wonder, then, that learning has been so 
little advanced since it grew to be mercenary, and 
the progress of it has been fettered by the cares of il»c 
world, and disturbed by the desires of being rich, and 
the fears of being poor. Sir W. Temj^e. 

Passion's too fierce to be in fetters bound, 

And nature flies him like enchanted ground. 

Brydes. 

Pleasure arose in those very parts of hit leg that 
just before had been so much pained by the fetter. 

Addim. 

Profuseness U a cruel and crafty demon, that gra- 
dually involves her followers in dependence and debts, 
Uial is, fetters them with * irons that enter into thoir 
souls.' Adventuref, 

A chain which man io fetter man has ma^ ; 

By artifice imposed, by fear obeyed. 

The wretch in double fetters bound, 

Your potent mercy may release. 

I thought her pride 
Had broke your fetters, and assured 

If then, just then, all thoughts of mercy lost. 
When hope, long lingering, at last yields the gho * » 
The sound of pardon pierco his startled ear. 

He drops at once his fetters and his fear ; 

A transport glows in all he looks and speaks. 

And the first thankful lean bedew hit checks^^^^^ 

There the curst spells of saperstition hh"*** 

And fix her fetters on the tartiured iciDd i 
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She bids in dreami tormenting shapes appear^ 

^ith shrieks that shock Imagination’s ear. Darwin, 
FKTTI (Dominico), an eminent painter in the 
style of Julio Romano, born at Rome, in 1589, 
and educated under Ludovico Civoli of Flo- 
rence. He excelled in historical pieces ; his pic- 
tures are much sought after, and are scarce. He 
shortened his days by excess, and died in his 
thirty-fifth year. 

fettle, V. n, A diminutive of fet, proba- 
bly. Dr. Johnson .says, ‘ a cant word from feel.^ 
Grose, that to fettle is ‘ to set or go about any 
thing; to dress, prepare, or put in order.' It is a 
word still used in this last sense in the North of 
England. To do or prepare triding business; 
to bustle; to arrange household furniture. 

Now doth he inly scorne his Kendall-Greene, 

And his patcht cockers now despised bcene. 

Nor list he now go whistling to the carro 
Jiut sells bii temo nndfetleth to the warre. 

Bp, Saiires, 

When your master is most busy in company, come 
in and pretend to fettle about the room *, and if he 
chides, say you thought he rung the hell. Sufift, 

FKTU, or Affetu, asiiiall kingdom of Africa, 
ii[i tlie Gold Coast, east of Comincndo, extend- 
ing loO miles in length, or into the interior, ac- 
cording to some geographers ; but not above fif- 
teen or sixteen miles in breadth along the coast : 
here is situated Cape Coast Castle, llie capital of 
the English settlements. 1 1 was formerly governed 
)y a chief, assuming the title of dey, and belong- 
tig to the class of fetishmeu, or priests ; but he 
^as subdued by the Fantees, who are now, or 
•vere lately, in this town, subjugated by the 
\shantee.s, See Fantff.s. It was formerly very 
('opulous and powerful, but is now almost ruined, 
‘he inhahitants not being .sufficient to till the 
:round; eHeets which Walker ascrilies to war 
ind the slave trade. It is naturally fertile, 
‘ibuunding in corn> fruits, trees, palm wine, oil, 
ind cattle. Tlie Dutch have a fort in it. 

FETUS, n.t. \jxi. fatus. Properly there- 
fore written foetu.s. Any animal in embryo ; any 
:iung yet in the womb ; unborn ; young. 

lhat paradox of Hippocrates some learned physi- 
O'Aivs have of late revived, that the fetus respires in 
womb. Bey/,., 

PKUD, 7 |. Sax. peah'^, enmity. Quarrel; 
f^'utt'iition ; opposition ; war. 


Almighty Jove in wrathful mood, 
the guilt of mortal sins is bent j 
In n j thundering dart with deadly feud, 

ro led in flames and smouldring dreariment. 


Faerie Queene, 

though men would find such mortal /ends 
h sharing of their puhlick goods. Hudibras. 

and*' ages it was a policy uf France to raise 

hritai ®ud discords In Great 

S 'ft Addison 

t:®*ttrived an intercourse, from which they 
'I'hich ^**?*^®*^ discontented ; he procured a second, 
‘ ileahln*' ^ convinced him that tho feud was irrecon- 

Quatiels.^ Johnson, Life of Swift, 

‘‘filler fL ' transmitted from father to son, and, 
.ubtUtedfor ««iy 
onmitigaud rancour. 


p Hobertwn's Hitiorjf of Sooiland, 

btl ^cient customs, is used for a capi- 

H«arrel or enmity, not to be satisfied but 


with the death of the enemy; and thence usually 
called deadly feud. Feud, called also feida, and 
faida, in the original German signifies guerram, 
i. e. war. Lambert writes it feetJi, and says, * it 
signifies canitales inimicitias, implacable hatred. 
In Scotlana and the north of England, feud is 
particularly used for a combination of kindred^ 
to revenge the death of any of their blood, against 
the killer and all his race, or any other grent 
enemy. 

Feud, Feoda, in law, the same with fief or fee. 
See Feudal System. 

FEIJ'DAL, adj. n. s, I Fr. {old) feudal ; 

Feu'datory, n, s. ft. adj, i L:ii. feuda In, See 
Feodatory. Pertaining to fees, feus, or tenures 
by which lands are held of a superior lord. A 
dependence; something held by tenure; a fee. 
A feudatory is one who holds lands by some 
conditional tenure from a superior. As an ad- 
jective it means, held by such tenure. 

The duke of Parma was lempted to be true to that 
eiitcrprize, by no less promise than to bo made feu- 
datory, or beneficiary king of England, under the 
seignory in chief of the pope, and the protection of 
Spain. Bacon. 

Wales, that was not always the feudal territory of 
England, having been governed by a prince of their 
own, had laws utterly strange to the laws of England. 

Hale, 

Nothing is more suitable to feudal ideas, than that 
the tame person should bo both a lord and a vassal, 
independent in one capacity, and dependent in Ano- 
ther. l^bertson*f History of Scotland. 

If the one crown had been ron.sidcrcd not as impe- 
rial and independent, but tn feudatory to the other, a 
treaty of union could not have been concluded on 
equal terms. Id, 

Feudal System. About twelve centuries 
ago, this system was so universally received in 
Europe, that Sir Henry Spelman calls it ‘ the 
law of nations in our western world.' Hence it 
deserves our attention in a particular manner ; a 
knowledge of the different feuds being indispen- 
sably requisite for a proper understanding either 
of the civil government of our own country, or the 
laws by which its landed property is regulated. 

The military policy of the Celtic, or northern 
nations, known by the names of Goths, X'andals, 
Franks, Huns, and Lombards, furnished the 
original constitution or system of feuds. These 
people, pouring out in vast multitudes from the 
same ofiicina gentium, or store-house of nations, 
over-ran all the European countries on the de- 
eleusiori of the Roman empire. They brought 
the feudal system along with thorn from the 
countries out of which they emigrated ; and, sup- 
posing it to be the most proper metho<l of secur- 
ing their new conquests, they introduced it into 
their more southerly colonies. According to this 
system, the victorious general allotted considera- 
ble tracts of land to his princinal officers ; while 
they, in like manner, divided their possessions 
among the inferior officers, and the commorr 
.soldiers who were thought to be the most de- 
serving. Allotments of this kind were named 
feoda, fiefs, fees, or feuds, from a combination 
of words, in the language of these barbarians, 
signifying a reward or stipend bestowed on cer- 
tain conditions. See Feod. The condition upon 
which these rewards were given, was, that tho 
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possessors should fsdthfhlly serve the person from 
whom they were received, both at home and 
abroad, in the military way. To this they en- 
gaged diemselves by-a juramentum fidelitatis, or 
oath of fealty, in the event of a breach of which, 
either by not performing the service agreed upon, 
or by deserting their lord in time of battle, &c., 
the lands were to return to their original pos- 
sessor. 

The possessors of feudal allotments thus be- 
came interested in the defence of them ; and not 
only the receivers, but those who gave them, 
were equally and mutually bound to defend their 
possessions, none of them being able to pretend 
any right but that of conquest. For this purpose, 
government and subordination were absolutely 
necessary ; it being impossible to conduct any sys- 
tem of defence where every thing was tumultuous 
and irregular. Every person, therefore, who was a 
feudatory, i. e. who had received lands, was bound 
to do every thing in his power to defend the lord 
of his fee ; while, on the other hand, the latter wiis 
no less subordinate to his immediate superior; 
and so up to the prince himself. In like manner 
a reciprocal bonci of defence existed down from 
the prince to the lowest feudists. Such were the 
foundations on which the feudal system was pro- 
perly established ; and the natural consequtiiice 
was, a military subjection throughout the whole 
community. The prince could always collect .an 
army of feudatories ready to defend not only the 
kingdom in general, but the particular possessions 
of each person ; and the propriety of this constitu- 
tion was soon apparent in the strtaiglh which tlicse 
newly erected kingdoms acquired, and the valor 
with which their conquests were defended. 
Europe owed to it, in after ages, as ^Ir, llallam has 
observed, the free constitution of England, the 
firm monarchy of France, and the federal union of 
Germany. Besides these feudal gnints, however, 
which were held only on the terms of military 
service above mentioned, there were others called 
allodial, which were given upon more enlarged 
principles. To these every free man had a. title ; 
and could not only claim his territory as well as 
the rest, but dispose of it at his plcasur*' ; and 
this freedom wa.s denominated allodiality. 'J'hese 
allodials, however, were not exempted from mi- 
litary service. A part of their freedom consisted 
in liberty to go to the wars; for this, in the 
barbarous times we speak of, was the only way 
to acquire any degree f reiu.wn. Only the 
serfs or villeins were destined to follow the arts 
of peace ; while every free person was not only 
at liberty to defend his country, but under an 
obligation to do it in ctise of any urgent neces- 
sity. Thus there was a feudal and a national 
militia. The free p* ople only wi re allowed to 
possovss property; the feudal vassals constituted 
the army, properly so called ; while the national 
militia was composed of the allodial proprie- 
tors. Tliis allodiality, however, was not con- 
fined to landed property, but included likewise 
moveable estates or money ; so that proprietors 
of the latter kind were obliged also in times of 
danger to bear arms and appear in the fndd. Be- 
tween the feudal and allodial proprietors, how- 
ever, there was this farther difference, tliat the 
latter had no concern with any private quairels 
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which might take place among the lords them- 
selves; so that they were never obliged to ap. 
pear in the field unless when called forth by the 
sovereign against the enemies of the nation at 
large. This circumstance we might suppose to 
be an advantage, but it ultimately operated 
otherwise ; becoming the means of changing the 
allodial right into u feudal tenure. 

The holders of fiefs had for some time an emi- 
nent advantage over the allodial proprietors. This 
was owing to the imperfection of the existing 
public governments ; so that the nobles had it in 
their power to revenge their own quarrels, while 
the weak were equally exposed to the insults of 
both parties. The lord and his vassals there- 
fore were always formidable; but the allodial 
proprietors had scarcely any means of defend- 
ing themselves. The reasons of this were, first, 
that the law did not allow them to commit any 
hostilities : and secondly, they were too distant 
and unconnected to form any jiropcr league for 
mutual defence ; and lienee proceeded the necessity 
of converting allodial property into feudal tenure. 
This Wits indeed owing in a great measure to the 
absurdity and violence of the times, by which 
gifts of property, burdened with service, and 
which might return to the person who granted 
them, were rendered superior in value to the ab- 
solute and unconditional possession of a subject. 
Other considerations likewise contributed to 
produce the same effect. As in lliose dark agt's 
no right existed but what had its origin in con- 
quest, it thence followed, tluit the greatest con- 
queror was the most honorable pcrsi»n. The kiii',^, 
in whom the whole exploits of tlie community 
centered, as being their head, was the most honor- 
able person ; all otliers derivcid fnuu him tli:it 
portion of honor which they enjoyed, and wliicli 
was most nicely adjusted in proportion as they 
approached him. Allodial proprietors, tlicic* 
fore, having no pretensions of this kind, were 
treated with contempt as a kind of poltroons. 
From this disagreeable situation tliey wi.sl»t‘d to 
free themselves, by converting their allodial pn> 
perty into feudal tenures ; while the princes 
supposing it their interest to extend those tenures 
as much as possible, discoiiniged the allodial pos- 
sessions. As the feudists supported the im- 
portance of the nation, and dignity of the 
monarch, it was not thought proper to allo'V 
the allodial proprietors any greater coiripcn- 
sations than what were given to vassals in similar 
cases. Thus they were exposed to continual 
mortifications in courts of justice; they were 
neglected by the king ; denied sufficient pro* 
lection from the laws ; exposed not only to ( 
tinual insults, but to have tlieir property on 
occasions destroyed by the great ; so that ibey 
were without resource except from the feuua^ 
tenures, and were obliged even to solicit the p*"’ 
vileges which were bestowed in other 
vassalN. In these unhapiiy circumstances, tney 
were glad to yield up their lands to any 
whom they thought most agreeable, 
receive them back from him as a 
Thus the landed property was 
changed into feudal tenures, and fiefs he 
almost universal. See Tenure. 

For some time the feudal system was ao ; 
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useful in itself^ but honorable in its principles ; 
but this continued no longer than wliile the im- 
porters of it into Europe adhered to their ori- 
ginal simple and noble maxims. During that 
period, the lord exercised his bounty to the 
vassal, which the latter repaid by acts of grati- 
tude; so that the intercourse between them was 
of the most affectionate kind; and this gave rise 
to what are called the feudal incidents. The 
expectants of fiefs were educated in the hall of the 
superior, while the tenures were precarious or 
only for life : and, even when they became here- 
ditary, the lord took care of the son and estate of 
his deceased vassal ; not only protecting his per- 
son, but taking charge of his education, and di- 
recting the management of his affairs. He took 
pleasure in observing his approach to maturity ; 
and when he came of age never failed to deliver 
to him the lands, with the care of which he had 
been entrusted, and which he had been careful to 
improve. This was called the incident of ward^ 
ship. The incident of rclitfwx^ founded upon 
tlio gratitude of the vassal ; who, upon entering 
on his fief, brought a present to his lord, as an 
acknowledgment of his care of him during the 
early part of his life, and in order to conciliate 
liis future regard. The incident of marriage pro- 
ceeded also upon the principle of gratitude on 
the part of the va.s.sal. The latter, conscious of 
the favors he had received, did not choose to 
ally himsedf vvitli a family inimical to his chief : 
while the sup'Tior himself, ambitious to aggran- 
dise and augment tlui importance of his flimily, 
sought tin.* most advantageous match for his vas- 
sal. Sometimes tlie superior himself was re- 
duced ill his circum.stances by war or other 
^icc.idents; hut from whatever cause his distress 
proceeded, even though it had arisen from his 


and tyranny of the Normans appear the more in- 
tolerable. 

In process of time, the state of society began 
to suffer a remarkable alteration. The high and 
disinterested notions, from which the happiness 
above mentioned took its origin, declinea; the 
romantic ideas of chivaliy ceased (see Chi- 
VALttT,) and much more interested notions of 
property came in their stead. The separation of 
the interests of tlic lords from their vassals was 
the first step towards the destruction of the feu- 
dal system. Then the vicidcntt, which had hi- 
therto promoted their happiness, now had a 
reverse tendency. Property being looked upon 
as a distinction superior to personal merit, intro- 
duced the most mercenary views. In conse- 
quence of these, the infant ward, the care* of 
whom was wont to bo considered as a sacred and 
honorary trust, was now only looked upon as a 
mean of procuring emolument to the superior. 
The latter regardecl the profits of his vassals as 
so many diminutions of his owm wealth. Instead 
of taking care to improve the state of his ward 
as formerly, he impoverished it ; not only neg- 
lecting the education of the heir, hut offering in- 
sults to himself: insojnuch that the relations of 
the unfortunate vassal were often obliged to ran- 
som from the avaricious superior both his person 
and effects. By merchandise of this kind the 
coffers of princes were filled, and wardships let 
out to strangers, who might exerci.se their rapa- 
city with greater freedom. When the vassal at 
last attained the years of maturity, he came to 
tlie possession of his lauds without any of tliat 
joy and festivity which usually took place on the 
occasion. He received an inheritance xvasted 
and impoverished, while new grievances daily 
occurrcvl, to augment the horrors of his situa- 


own extravagance or prodigality, or when only 
destitute of means to support his ambition cr 
grandeur, his vassals were hound to support and 
relieve him according to their circumstances; 
and this was called the incident of aid. The in- 
cident of escheat took place on Uie part of the 
vassal, when, through cowardice, treachery, or 
any remarkable misbehaviour, he rendered him- 
^If unworthy of his fief. In that case, the 
taking it from him, and giving it to one more 
worthy, was called an escheat. While the lords 
™ vassals thus vied with one another in mutual 
^cts of friendship and benevolence, universal 
appiness, liberty, and activity, were difl'used 
1 The vassals behaved cour- 

atp1**i Jow^ards the retainers, who were immedi- 
hv th * ^bile they again were courted 

strp ^ constituting their importance and 

tini^A lords, lastly, ginng a like impor- 

a rp 1 sovereign himself. Thus 

vpitlll! compact System of go- 
ner place; a unanimity and attention 

80 that departments of the state ; 

at ® subjects were free, the nation 

formidable. During this state of 
everv oa, '^^^^ers of the national assembly in 
whethpi. *1 ^ Kurope appeared there in arms, 
tentative. P«”onaUy or by their repre- 

•he AnoWc psirticularly was the case under 
'hey at and the happiness 

tlnie eninVArl mnslA /vir\rki>Aaoinn 


tion. All the incidents, wliich formerly were so 
many expressions of gratitude on the part of the 
vassal, were now changed into taxes exacted at 
the pleasure of the lord. Before the vassal was 
invested in his land, the superior exacted from 
him a certain sum or gift, to be measured only 
by his own rapacity ; and in cose of delay or in- 
ability to pay this demand, the superior continued 
ill pos.session of the estate. Such scandalous op- 
pression could not hut produce the greatest dis- 
content and clamor. Applications were made to 
tlie law without success; nor were even the laws 
regarded wliich were fabricated on purpose for 
their relief. The incident of tnarriage now 
i^ved a source of tlie most dreatlful oppression, 
^le lord assumed a right of marrying his vassal 
to whom he pleased ; and he not only exerted 
thin right himself, but would sell it to a stranger, 
or allow the vassal to buy it himself; while the 
penalty annexed to a marriage without the consent 
of the superior involved no less punishment 
than the loss of the estate itself, or some such 
grievous infliction as for a crime of the first mag- 
nitude. The case was still worse with a femvJc 
ward ; whose beauty and accomplishments be- 
came a source of gain to the superior, or wen 
iacrificed to please his whim or caprice : so tha 
her relations were frequently obliged \obuy fron 
him the privilege of marrying her to the persoi 
she or they thought most proper. In like man 
TiAT iho aid. which was formcrlv a voluntary urif 
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krom the vassal in cases of distress happening to furnish a certain number for the service of the 
his lord,, now became an unavoidable tax. An sovereign ; and in those from the nobility to their 
aid formerly was demanded when the superior’s vassals, the like service was required. Even the 
eldest daughter was married, when his eldest son commons who had grants from »the crown fur* 
was knighted, or when he himself was taken pri- nished a certain proportion of knights. The 
soner in battle. These were the only legal causes force of the nation was called into action by 
of making a demand of this kind : but in the grants in capite, or from the sovereign and no- 
subsequent times of degeneracy, the most fri-* bility. A numerous and powerful army was in- 
volous pretences were ma^le use of by the prince stantly assembled, and at once ready for action, 
to oppress the lords, and by the lords to oppress Of this army the king was the general, the no- 
their vassals; demanding subsidies at pleasure, bility the officers, and the vassals soldieis; the 
which their inferiors were always obliged to com- whole being exactly arranged, and capable of 
ply with. Lastly, the escheat, which in former entering upon any expedition without the least 
times, took place only in cases of cowardice, delay. Thus a remedy was found in some mca- 
treachery, or some other heinous crime, was now sure for the weakness of the feudal sovereigns; 
inflicted on the most trifling occasions. If the but though the knight’s tenure could accomplish 
vasial happened to be too long in attending the this, it could not bring back the former affection 
court of his superior to take the oath of fealty ; and cordiality, which had subsisted between the 
if he committed any action which could in the various ranks of people. (In the contrary, by 
least be construf'sl an infringement of the oath ; uniting them more firmly to one another by legali- 
if he neglected to give his lord warning of any tics, it rendered matters rather worse. But the op- 
misfortune which he might suppose was about to pression originating from the operation of the 
befal him ; revealed any thing concerning him ; feudal incidents, still continued with unremitting 
made love to his sister or daughter, &c. ; or violence. The grants of knight’s tenure were 
even if he should grant a tenure of land to ano- attended with the same oaths of h(»mage and 
ther person in form diffiTcnt from that in which fealty ; the same incidents of relief, wardship, 
he held his own ; all these*, nay others still more marriage, aid, and escheat, with the feudal tenures, 
ridiculous, w’ere judged sufficient reasons for the The princes promised to abate somewhat of their 
superior to .seize on the estate of the vassal, and rigoi in demanding the feudal perquisites, bu( 
involve him and his family in ruin. Notwith- did not keep their word. Laws w'cre occh- 
standing these oppressions, however, the vassal .sionally promulgated, and for somt? time had an 
was still obliged to submit to his lord ; to own effect; but palliatives soon became ineffectual, 
him as his superior; and even, in appearance, to and a new state of weakness began to commence, 
pay him the same respect as formerly, when the The two remarkable eras in lluj feudal histnr) 
greatest unanimity ana cordial affection subsisted are, the lime before the invention of knight-ser- 
between them. Still he was obliged to perform vice (Sec Knkjht), and that during which it 
the same military service; because failure in that continued. Fiefs were in a state of fluctuation 
respect would have subjected him to a forfeiture from the destruction of the Homan empire till 
of land.s according to the original agreement. A* the ninth century ; but they were rendered per- 
vast difference, however, now took place in the petual in France about A. D. 877, and wc 
valor and activity which inspired the anny. The generally become so in every country of Europe 
vassals, forced into the field with desponding about the beginning of the tenth, llu Cauge, 
hearts, were indifferent as to the success of the voce Militia, gives us an example of a knight-fee 
cause in which they were engaged, and fire- in A. I). 880. By the year 987, when Hugh 
riucntly obstructed inst(?ad of forwarding the ope- Capet was raised to the throne of France, knight 
rations of the field. Hence the sovereign found service was become general all over Europe, and 
himself embarrassed; and, though noininally at wasl introduced into England after having made 
the head of a martial and powerful people, was its appearance in other countries. Dr. Stuart 
frequently unable to effect any thing by ren.son of informs us, that it appears from the records of 
the mutual hatred and dis.Hension which every Malcolm IV. in 1153, that knight-service was 
where prevailed. known in Scotland, and that it was a novelty at 

Thus the feudal states F Eurc|M' became un- that time. He thinks it even probable that it was 
naturally weak : a remedy was necessary; and known in the time of David I. In Englandj 
it is remarkable, tliat the same remedy was ap- however, there have been several doubts ana 
plied all over the continent. This was, the enquiries among the learned concerning the mj 
making fiefs licreditary, which till now had only troduction of the feudal laws. Many arp u 

been granted for a long term of years; and, in opinion that they were first introduced by Willj^n 

return, burdening the binds with a certain num- the Conqueror; and, consequently, that they 
her of soldiers, which were not to be refused were entirely unknown to the Anglo-Saxons : ^ 

upon ifiiy pretence whatever. Hence was de- others think, that they existed among the la 
rived the tenure of knight-service. A certain in ihe same form under which they ^ 

portion of land, burdened with the service of tinued by the Kormani. Dr. Stuart is of op**’* ^ 
one soldier or knight, was called a knight’s fee ; that the Saxons who settled in England cou 
and thus an estate, fomishing any number of not be strangers to fiefs. He supposes the 
soldiers, was said to contain as many knight’s formity of manners, which undoubtedly ^ 
fees; so that now the manors, baronies, &;c., be- between the Saxons and other barbarians, a ^ 
^me powerful according to the number of sol- cient proof that the hereditary f***^^, j vlnures 
diers they were bound to furnish. In the grants well as the fluctuating state of feudal 
from the crown, the nobnity were obliged to which preceded it, was known to the 
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Collateral proofe are derived from the spirit and an exact account o all the landed property of 
tenure of the Anglo-Saxon laws, but especially the kingdom. Hence it is to be concluoed, not 
from the grants of hereditary estates on condition that William introduced fiefs into England, as 
of military service. The condition of fiefs under some have imagined, but that he brought them 
the Anglo-Saxons was very different from what it to their ultimate state of perfection by the intro- 
was afterwards. In their times we find no men- duction of knight-service. This is evident from 
tion made of those oppressions of which so much the laws enacted during his reign. In these it 
notice has already oeen taken; and this may is not only mentioned that knight-service was en- 
easily be accounted for from the alteration of acted, but that it was done expressly with the con- 
tlie feudal spirit in different ages. During the sent of the common council of the nation; which 
time that a warm and generous affection sub- at that time was equivalent to an act of parlia- 
sisted between the feudal superiors and vassals, ment. The invention of knight-service proved 
the incidents were marks of generosity on the generally agreeable ; for, as only a few of the 
one part and gratitude on the other ; but as soon Anglo Saxon fiefs were hereditary, the advance- 
as variance had taken place, by reason of the ment of the rest to perpetuity, under the tenure of 
interested disposition which the introduction of knight-service, must have been accounted an ac- 
luxury produced, the same incidents became quisition of some importance ; as not only aug- 
sources of the most flagrant oppression. This meiiting the grandeur and dignity of the sovereign, 
was remarkably the case in the time of William but securing the independence of the subject, and 
the Conqueror ; and, during the reign of king improving his property. In the happy state of 
John, inattt'rs were come* to such a crisis, that the feudal association, there was inaeed no ne- 
ihe people every where complained loudly, and cessity for the knight’s fee ; but when the dis- 
(lemanded the restoration of the laws of Edward cordance and oppression so often mentioned 
the Confessor. ‘ What the laws of bMward the began to take place, it became then necessary to 
Confessor were,’ says Mr. Hume, * which the point out particularly every duty of the vassal, 
English every reign, during a century and a half, as well as of the lord ; and this was fully done 
flcsired so passionately to have restored, is much by the invention of knight-service. The nobles 
disputed by antiquarians ; and our ignorance of possessed duchies, baronies, and earldoms ; 
them seems one of the greatest defects of the which extensive possessions were divided into a.s 
English history.’ Dr. Stuart has offered au ex- many fees, each of them to furnish a knight for 
planation, in a conjecture, that * by the laws or the service of the king, or of the superior : so that 
customs of the Confessor, that condition of every feudal state could command a numerous 
felicity wa.s expressed which had been enjoyed army and militia to support and defend it in case 
during the fortunate state of the feudal associ- of any emergency. The knights were also bound 
ution. The cordiality, equality, and indepen- to assemble in complete armour whenever the 
dunce which then prevailed among all ranks in superior thought proper to call, and to hold 
society continued to be remembered in less pros- themselves in rea<iiness whenever the king or 
perous times, and occasioned an ardent desire superior found it convenient to take the field ; 
for the revival of those laws and usages which were so that thus the militia might be marched at the 
the sources of so much happiness. Besides the shortest notice to defend or support the honor of 
great distinction between tne state of fiefs under the nation. The knights were u.suallv armed with 
the Anglo-Saxons and under the Normans, they a helmet, sword, lance, and shield; and each 
were no less distiiv^ished by the introduction of was obliged to keep a horse. This last requisite 
night-service. Hitherto the refinement of the was owing to the contempt into which the infan- 
English had been obstructed by the invasion of try had fallen, through the prevalence of tounia- 
Danes, and the insular situation of the king- inents and luxuries of various kinds, though it 
dom ; but after the Norman conquest the fiefs was by means of the infantry that the barbarians 
made perpetual. Still, however, the knight’s had originally distinguished themselves in their 
and knight-service were altogether unknown, wars with the Romans, and become able to cope 
dliam, the sixth duke of Normandy, was well w ith these celebrated warriors. All proprietors 
^cquainted with every thing relating to fiefs ; of fees or tenants by knight-service fought on 
that duchy had experienced all the variety fool: the cavalry were distinguished by the name 
incidental to them from the time of its being of battle ; and the success of every encounter was 
panted to Iloilo by Charles the Simple, A. D. supposed to depend on them alone. They only 

0 ^ ^^^6, when William conquered England, were completely armed ; the infantry, being fiir- 

n this event a number of forfeitures took place nished by the villages under the jurisdiction of 

followed the fortune of the barons, had at first only bows and slings ; 
^arold II. llieir estates were to be disposed though afterwards they were found worthy of 
® pleasure of the conqueror ; ;.iid it was much greater attention. While the feudal asso* 
siippose that he would f;>Uow the ciati on remained in perfection, the superior could 
^ . . practised in his own country. Hence at any time command the military service of his 

01 Itnightrservice in England. A grant vassals; but in the subsequent degeneracy this 

at person whatever, was estimated service could neither be depended upon when 

of number of knights’ fees ; and each wanted, nor was it of the same advantas^ when 

gj^ese r^uired the service of a knight. The obtained as formerly. The invention of knight- 
nants renewed to the old te- service tended in a great degree to remedy this 

whd ^ tenure ; so that by degrees the inconvenience. Those who were possessed of 
*n people in the kingdom acquiesced knight’s fees were now obliged to remain forty 

■opDoseH? Domesday Book is days in the field at their own expense; and thi.s 

EpusM to have been compiled, which contained without exception, from the great crown vassals 
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to the smallest feudatories; but, if longer service 
was required, the prince was obliged to pay his 
troops. In those times, however, when tlic fate 
of nations was frequently decided by a single 
battle, a continuance in the field for forty days 
was sufficient for ord inary occasions Tlius mat- 
ters seemed once more to be restored nearly to 
their former state. It was now, as much as ever, the 
interest of the nation to act with unanimity in 
its defence, not only against foreign enemies, but 
against the tyranny of the prince over his sub- 
jects, or of one part of the subjects over the 
other. New inconveniencies^ however, soon be- 
gan to take place, owing to tlie gradual improve- 
ments in life and the refinement of manners. 
From the first institution of military service, a 
fine had been accepted instead of actual appear- 
ance in the field. In the times of barbarity, 
however, when men accounted rapine and blood- 
shed their only glory, there were but few who 
made an offer of this compensation; but as wealth 
and luxury increased, and the manners of the 
people became softer, a general unwillingness of 
following the army into the field became also 
prevalent. A new tenure, called escuage, was 
therefore introduced ; by which the vassal was 
only obliged to pay his superior a sum of money 
annually instead of attending him into the field. 
See Escuaoe, and Knight-service. Hence 
originated taxes and their misapplication ; for, as 
the king was lord paramount of the whole king- 
dom, it thence happened tliat the whole escuage 
money collected throughout the nation centered 
in him. llie princes, then, instead of recruiting 
their armies, frequently filled tlieir coffers with 
the money, or dissipated it otherwise, hiring 
mercenaries to defend their territories when 
threatened with danger. These being composed 
of the dregs of the people, and disbanded at the 
end of every campaign, filled all Europe w’ith a 
disorderly banditti, who frequently proved very 
dangerous to society. To avoid such inconve- 
niencies, standing armies were introduced, and 
taxations began to be raised in every European 
kingdom. New inconveniencies, however, arose. 
The sovereigns in most of these kingdoms l.;*ving 
acquired the right of taxation, as well as the com- 
mand of the military power, became completely 
despotic : but in England the sovereign was de- 
prived of this right by Magna Charta, which was 
extorted from him (See England), so that though 
allowed to command his armies, he could only pay 
them by the voluntary contributions of the people, 
or their submitting to such taxations as w^ere 
virtually imposed by themselves. 

The author of A View of Society in Europe, 
(book I. chap. ii. sect. 1). hastniced the remote 
sources of the feudal laws in an oh gant and con- 
cise manner. Tacitus informs us, lie observes, 
that the individuals of each of the German na- 
tions cultivated by turns a tract of land pro- 
portionable to their number, for the use of the 
vrhole ; after which each individual received such 
an allotment of the cultivated tract as his dignity 
required. These nations had not altered their 
l^iitical principles at the time they overran the 
Roman empire ; and hence the provinces of it 
were then divided after the same manner. The 
most considerable allotment was bestowed on the 
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king, as the most dignified person in the com. 
munity, and this allotment was styled his do. 
main ; while the shares of citizens and warriors 
which were likewise in proportion to the merit 
or dignity of each, constituted what was called 
allodiality. But, as it often happened that all the 
land was not exhausted by these partitions, what 
remained was considered as the property of tlie 
community ; and in the barbaric codes was called 
the lands of the fisc. In such German nations 
as had thus obtained a settlement, it was nc. 
cessary that there should be a more close connex- 
ion betwixt the sovereign and the chiefs, as well 
as between the chiefs and people, than in others. 
This was effected by means of the lands of the 
fisc ; for of these the sovereign took possession, 
dealing them out to the chiefs under the burden 
of appearing in arms whenever he should please 
to call ; while the chiefs in like manner dealt out 
lands to those called their retainers, who were 
also obliged to supply them witli military assist- 
ance in cases of necessity. Hence a political 
system was founded, which had a prodigious 
effect on society in all those countries where it 
prevailed. The intention and tendency of tliis 
system was to render the nation independent both 
at home and abroad ; for, while the people were 
all armed in their common defence, incfividuals 
were also properly guarded against the attacks of 
despotism. The power of the chiefs, who formed 
a regular nobility, w'as a counterpoise to that of 
the sovereign ; wlnle the number of the retainers 
and vassals, constituting the git'atness and power 
of the nobility, was a proper barrier against m is 
tocratical oppression ; for a chief who oppressed 
his vassals evidently acted against his own in- 
terest. 

The feudal system, it» has been well observed 
by another writer, was originally grounded on 
the universal principles of self-defence, and the 
necessity of relinquishing a portion of our indi- 
vidual rights for the public security. Every 
freeman, therefore, under this system, upon re- 
ceiving a portion of the lands which were divided, 
bound himself to appear in arms against the 
enemies of the community. This military sen ice 
was the condition upon which he received and 
held his lands ; and, as they were exempted from 
every other burden, that tenure, among a war- 
like people, was deemed both easy and honorable. 
The king, or general, who led them to conquest, 
had the largest portion allotted to him ; and ne 
parcelled it out among those who entered into an 
obligation to bear arms in his defence. I 
chief officers imitated his example, in dis n- 
buting portions of lands among their , 
dents, upon the same condition. Thus aieu 
kingdom resembled a military establisnrn 
rather than a civil institution. The . 
of a soldier and a freeman were 
mous. Every proprietor of land, girt wi 
sword, was ready to march at the sumint>t' 
his superior, and to take the field 
common enemy. The feudal i’ f^nce 

ever, though admirably calculated for < 
against the assaults of any foreign 
defective in its provisions for the , g,. 

of society. The bond of political ^ ^gie 

tremely feeble ; and the sources oi anar y 
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innumerable. The powerful vassals of the crown 
soon extorted a confirmation for life of those 
grants of land which, being at first purely gra- 
tuitous, had been bestowed only during pleasure. 
They then succeeded in having them converted 
into hereditary possessions ; and at length in 
rendering them unalienable. The crown vassals, 
after having secured the possession of their lands 
and dignities, were led by the feudal institutions 
to new, and still more dangerous encroachments 
on the prerogatives of the sovereign. They ob- 
tained the power of supreme jurisdiction, both 
civil and criminal, within their own territories ; 
the right of coining money ; together with the 
privilege of carrying on war against their private 
enemies in their own name, and by their own 
authority. Subordination was almost lost, and 
persons of superior rank aspired at indepen- 
dence. Hence a kingdom, considerable in name 
and extent, was broken into as many separate 
principalities as it contained powerful barons. 
A thousand causes of jealousy and discord sprang 
up among them, and gave rise to as many wars. 
Kvery country in Kurope, wasted or kept in con- 
tinual alarm during these endless contests, was 
filled with castles and places of strength, erected 
for the security of the inhabitants, not against 
foreign force, but against internal hostilities. 
Indeed an almost universal anarchy prevailed. 
The guilty escaped punishment, and the innocent 
could not find jirotixtion. Such was the state of 
Europe with respect to the interior adminlistra- 
tioii of government from the seventh to the 
eleventh century. This system likewise prevented 
nations fnuu acting with vigor in their external 
operations. Besides, the feudal anarchy had a 
fatal inilneiice on the charactcjr and improvement 
of the human mind. Without the protection of 
a regular government, and the c(*rtainty of per- 
sonal security, it cannot be expected that men 
'vill make any progress in the arts and sciences, 
or aim at attaining refinement in taste or manners, 
lu less than a century after the barbarous na- 
tions settled in their new conquests, almost all 
the effects of the knowledge and civility which 
Romans had spread through Europ i dis- 
appeared. The human mind, neglected, un- 
cultivated, and depressed, sunk into the most 
profound ignorance. The inhabitants of Europe 
during this period were not only strangers to the 
arts which embellish a polished age, but desti- 
tute of the virtues which abouml among pcpple 
continue in a simple state. 

The ablest modern picture of the advantages 
disadvantages of the feudal system is found 
perhaps in Mr. llallam’s work on the Middle 
thus exhibits both sides of the subject, 
the utility of any form of polity may be es- 
mated, by its effect upon nation; greatness 
j upon civil liberty and private 

un ^*'®^ttq\\illity and order of society, 

un increase and diifusion of wealth, or 
the general tone of moral sentiment and 
as feudal constitution was certainly, 

tho a observed already, little adapted for 

SGhum ^ ntig^ty kingdom, far less for 

in conquest. But, as it prevailed alike 

to ^^jfcent countries, none had anything 

w irom the military superiority of its neigh- 


bours. It was this inefficiency of tho feudal 
militia, perhaps, that saved Europe during the 
middle ages from the danger of universal monar- 
chy. In times, when princes had little notion 
of confederacies for mutual protection, it is hard 
to say, what might not have been the successes 
of an Otho the Great, a Frederic Barbarossa, or 
a Philip Augustus, if they could have wielded 
the whole force of their subjects whenever their 
ambition required. If an empire equally exteiv- 
sive with that of Charlemagne, and supported by 
military despotism, had been formed about the 
twelfth or thirteenth centuries, the seeds of com- 
merce and liberty, just then beginning to shoot, 
would have perished ; and Europe, reduced to a 
barbarous servitude, might have fallen before 
the free barbarians of Tartary. 

‘ If we look at the feudal polity as a scheme 
of civil freedom, it bears a noble countenance. 
To the feudal law it is owing, tliat the very 
names of right and privilege were not swept 
away, as in Asia, by the desolating hand cs 
power. The tyranny which, on every favorable 
moment, was breaking through all barriers, 
would have rioted without control, if, when the 
people were poor and disunited, the nobility had 
not been brave and free. So far as the sphere 
of feudality extended, it diffused the spirit of 
liberty, and the notions of private right. Every 
one, I think, will acknowledge this, who consi- 
ders the limitations of the services of vassalage^ 
so cautiously marked in those law-books which 
are the records of customs, the reciprocity of ob- 
ligation between the lord and his tenant, the 
consent required in every measure of a legisla- 
tive or general nature, tho security, above all, 
which every vassal found in the administration 
of justice by his peers, and even (we may in this 
sense say) in the trial by combat. The bulk of 
the people, it is true, were degraded by servi- 
tude; but this had no connexion with the feudal 
tenures. 

‘The peace and good order of society were 
not promoted by this system. Though private 
wars did not originate iu the feudal customs, it 
is impossible to doubt that they were per- 
petuated by so convenient an institution, which 
indeed owed its universal establishment to no 
other cause. And as predominant habits of 
warfare are totally iiieconcileable with those of 
industry, not merely by the immediate works of 
destruction which render its efforts unavailing, 
but through that contempt of peaceful occupa- 
tions which they produce, the feudal system 
must have been intrinsically adverse to the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, and the improvement of 
those arts, which mitigate the evils, or abridge 
the labors of mankind. 

‘ But as a school of moral discipline, the feu- 
dal institutions were perhaps most to be valued. 
Society had sunk, for several centuries after the 
dissolution of the Homan empire, into a condi- 
tion of utter depravity ; where, if any vices could 
be selected as more eminently characteristic than 
others, they were falsehood, treachery, and in- 
gratitude. In slowly purging off the lees of this 
extreme corruption, the feudal spirit exerted its 
ameliorating influence. Violation ff feith stood 
first in the catalogue of crimes, most repugnant 
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to the rery essence of a feudal tenure, most 
severely and promptly avenged, most branded 
by general infamy. The feudal law-books 
breathe throughout a spirit of honorable obli- 
gation. The feudal course of jurisdiction pro- 
moted, what trial by peers is peculiarly calculated 
to promote, a keener feeling and readier percep- 
tion of moral as well as of legal distinctions. 
And as the judgment and sympathy of mankind 
are seldom mistaken in these great points of 
veracity and justice, except through the tempo- 
rary success of crimes, or the want of a definite 
standard of right, they gradually recovered them- 
selves, when law precluded the one, and supplied 
the other. In the reciprocal services of lord 
and vassal, there was ample scope for every 
magnanimous and disinterested energy. Tlie 
heart of man, when placed in circumstances 
which have a tendency to excite them, will sel- 
dom be deficient in such sentiments. No occa- 
sions could be mdre favorable, than the pro 
tection of a faithful supporter, or the defence of 
a beneficent suzerain, against such powerful ag- 
gression, as left little prospect except of sharing 
in his ruin. 

'From these feelings, engendered by the feu- 
dal relation, has sprung up the peculiar senti- 
ment of personal reverence and attachment 
towards a sovereign, which we denominate 
loyalty; alike distinguishable from the stupid 
devotion of eastern slaves, and from the abstract 
respect with which free citizens regard their 
chief magistrate. Men who had been used to 
swear fealty, to profess subjection, to follow, at 
home and in the field, a feudal superior and his 
family, easily transferred the same allegiance to 
the monarch. It was a very powerful feeling, 
which could make the^ bravest men put up with 
slights and ill treatment at the hands of their 
sovereign ; or call forth all the energies of dis- 
interested exertion for one whom they never 
saw, and in whose character there was nothing 
to esteem. In ages when the rights of the com- 
munity were unfelt, this sentiment was one great 
preservative of society; and, though collateral 
or even subservient to more enlarged priuc’ples, 
it is still indispensable to the tranquillity and 
permanence of every monarchy. In a moral 
‘ view, loyalty has scarcely perhaps less tendency 
to refine and elevate the heart than patriotism 
itself; and holds a middle place in the scale of 
human motives, as they v;i;tmd from the grosser 
inducements of self-interest, to the furtherance 
of general happiness, and confonnity to the pur- 
poses of Infinite Wisdom.' 


FE'VER, n. s. & v. n. 

Ff/vkR-COOLING, (iflj. 
FeVer-weakened 
Fe'veret, n. 5. 
Fe'verfew, 
Fe'vekisu, adj . 
Fe'verishness, n. s. 
Fe'verous, adj * 
Fk'very. 


Sax. fcpcp; French, 
fievrCj fu Lmre ; Latin, 
Jebris* 'A disease cha> 
racterised by an in- 
y crease of heat, an ac- 
celerated pulse, a foul 
tongi^e, and an im- 
paired state of several 
functions of the body.* 


—Hooper. See Medicine. Feveret is a dimi- 
nutive of fever; a slight fever. Feverfew, a 
plant, a species of matricarla. 


And Jhcsui root up fro ibe tynagogo : and antrida 


into the hout of Synoont, and modir of Symonadii 
wiif * wat holdun with grete feverit, Wiclif* Luh, 4, 
Duncan it in hit grave ; 

After life’t fitful fever he tleept well. 

Shabepeare, 

The white hand of a lady/ever thee ! 

Shake to look on*t. Id* Antony and Cleopatra* 
Thou madcst thine enemies shake, as if the world 
Were fevermu, and did tremldo. Id, Coriolantu. 

It hath been noted by the ancients, that southern 
winds, blowing much, without rain, do cause a fever* 
ous disposition of the year ; but with rain not. 

Bacon* a Natural Hiatory. 

* O Rome, thy head 

Is drowned in sleep, and all thy body/evVy. 

Ben Jonaon*s Catiline. 
Those patients that have inured themselves to a set 
course of me icinal evacuations, if they intermit their 
springs and falU, fall into feverous distempers. 

Bp. Hall, 

All faveroua kinds. 

Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs. Milton. 
Should not a lingering /tuer be removed. 
Because it long has raged within my blood ? 

Dryden. 

Her blood all fevered, with a furious leap. 

She sprung from bed distracted in her mind . fd. 

We toss and turn about ouf feverish will, 

When all our ease must come by lying still ; 

For all the happiness mankind can gain. 

It not in pleasure, but in rest from pain. Id. 
More fevers and surfeits are got by people's drink- 
ing when they are hot than by any one thing 1 know. 

. Ijocht:. 

To other climates beasts and birds retire. 

And feverish nature burns in her own fire. 

Creech. 

When an animal that gives suck turns feverish, that 
is, its juices more alkaline, the milk turns from its na- 
tive genuine whiteness to yellow. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

A feverish disorder disabled me. Swift to Pojw. 
Common feverfew is the sort used in medicine, and 
is found wild in many parts of England. Miller. 

A light feveret, or an old quartan ague, is not s 
sufiicient excuse for non-appearance. Ayliffe 

Sincere the' unaltered bliss her charms impart. 
Sedate the enlivening ardours they inspire ; 

She bids no transient rapture thrill the. heart. 

She wakca no feveruh gust of fierce desire. 

Beaths. 


Fever. See Medicine, Index. The ancient 
Icified the diseases as well as the passions {ui 
ifiections of men. Virgil places- them m 
jntrance into hell, /En..vi. 273. Scg^Febris- 

FEVEtlSHAM, or Faversham,. a marke^ 

own of Kent,, seated on a branch of the rn 
riiames, which is navigable for hoys. H 
oyal demesne A. D. 811 , and called, in Keim 
rharter the King's Little Town. It was inlubitta 
)y the Britons long before 
Jaesar. In 903 king Athelstan held » S 
council here. King Stephen erected a ® ^ 

tbbey, in 1147, whose, abbots sat. m P . 
nent; and. he was buried in it, wi 
IIS queen, and Eustace his son. Two me 
louses are all that now remain of it. ^ 
vas first incorporated by the title ^jtii 

if Feversham, afterwards by ^ 

hat of the mayor, jurats, and common y* 
nayor holds a court of sessiou J ijjnits 

vhich all ofifen'ders committed within 
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of the towD^ except those for high-treason, are 
tried. It is a populous flourishing place, con- 
sisting chiefly ot two long broad streets, with a 
market-house in the centre, built in 1574. Its 
ancient church was repaired in 1754, at tlie ex- 
ptMise of £2300; it was originally built in the 
reign of Edward II. It is in the form of a cross ; 
the walls are of flint, quoined with stone from 
Caen. The inside of the church is handsome, 
and well worthy of observation ; it had origi- 
nally a square castellated tower in the middle, 
but tliat was taken down in 1755. Before the 
Reformation there were several altars in various 
parts of the church. Many ancient mural mo- 
numents, and several of brass let into the floor, 
still remain. It has a free grammar school, 
built and endowed by queen Elizabeth in 1582; 
and two charity schools. It is a member of the 
cinque-port of Dover, and has a manufactory of 
Ijiinpowder. The town was considerably im- 
proved in 1773, when a spacious avenue was 
opened from the London road into Preston 
Street, and a bridge was (‘rected over the stream 
at the bottom of West Street: in 1789 an act' 
was passed for paving, watching, and lighting, 
tlie place. The markets, on Saturday and Wed- 
nesday, are well supplied with provision, and 
are well attended by the London dealers, who 
buy large quantities of the oysters caught on the 
coast. The Dutch also in time of peace, it is 
said, carry home as many oysters as amount to 
above £2000 a year. The fishermen admit none 
to their freedom but married men. It is nine 
miles west of Canterbury, and forty-seven east of 
London. 

FE'UILLAGE, n.«. , French. A bunch or 
row of leaves. 

Of Homi r’s head I inclose the outline, that you 
may detenuine whether you would have it so large, 
or reduced to make room for fewUage or laurel round 
the oval. Jertfot to Pope, 

FEVILLEA, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria order and dioecia class of plants ; natu- 
ral order thirty-fourth, cucurbitaceae. Tho^male 
CAL, and COR. quinquefld ; stamina five ; necta- 
rium consisting of five filaments closing together ; 
temale cal. quinquefid; styles three; fruit, a 
liard trilocular apple with a hard bark. Species 
iwo, of the East and West Indies, both climb- 
ing plants. 

FEUI LLE'E (Lewis), a celebrated French natu- 
wnist and mathematician, of the religious order of 
Minims, He was a native of Provence, and sent 
oy Louis XIV., in early life, to South America to 
jaake researches in natural histoiy and philosophy, 
he result of which appeased in his Journal des 
Ub^rvations Physiques, Mifihematiques, et Bo- 
^hiques, faites surlesC6tes Orientalesde FAme- 
Meridionale, et dans les Indos Occiden- 
I ^14, 2 vols. 4to, In 1724 he was cm- 
pioydd, on the recommendation of the Academy 
T , in an expedition to the Canary 

lo ascertain the position of the me- 
Ferro; a task he performed in a 
r V He was rewarded with the 

diftri • lo the king, and a pension. He 

Marseilles, where an astrono- 

^oyal library at Paris aie preserved, in MS., a 


Journal of his Voyage to the Canaries, and a 
collection of corresponding drawing's in natural 
history. 

FE'UILLEMORT, n. s, French. The color 
of a faded leaf, corrupted commonly to phile- 
mot. 

So to make a countryman understand what *feuiUe- 
tnorte * colour signifies, it may suffice to tell him, it is 
the colour of withered leaves falling in autumn, 

XdcAe. 

FEVRE (Claud le), an eminent French 
painter, born at Foutainbleau in l633. He 
studied first in the palace, and afterwards at 
Paris under Le Sueur and Brun ; the latter of 
whom advised him to adhere to portraits, for 
which he had a particular talent, and in his style 
equalled the best masters of that country. He 
died in England in 1675, aged forty-two. 

Fevrf. (Nicolas le), or Nicolaus Faber, was 
born at Paris, June 2nd, 1544. During the course 
of his studies a singular misfortune happened to 
him. In cutting a pen, a piece of the quill flew 
into his eye, and gave him such exquisite pain, 
that hastily lifting up his hand, he thrust the 
knife into his eye and cut it out. Ailer acquir- 
ing the languages, he studied the civil law at 
Toulouse, Padua, and Bologna. He travelled 
through Italy, and spent eighteen months at 
Rome. In 1587 he published Seneca, with a 
learned preface and notes; and detected the 
defect in Scaliger's demonstration of the Quad- 
rature of the Circle. He also wrote on eccle- 
siastical antiquities, and drew up a preface to 
the fragments of St. Hilary. He was appointed 
preceptor to the prince of Conde, by Henry the 
Great ; after whose death, the queen dowager 
made liim preceptor to Louis XII. He died in 
16U ; and his works were collected by his 
friend, John le Begue, and printed at Paris in 
1614. 

Fevre (Tannegui le), an excellent scholar in 
Greek and Roman learning, born at Caen in 
Normandy, in 1615. Cardinal Richelieu gave 
him a pension of 2000 livres to inspect all the 
works published at the Louvre, and designed to 
have made him principal of a college he was 
about to erect at Richelieu. But the cardinal's 
death cut off his hopes ; and his pension was ill 
paid. Some time after, the marquis de Fran- 
ciere, governor of I.angres, took him with him 
to bis government, where he embraced the Pro- 
testant religion ; after which he was invited to 
Saumur, where he was chosen Greek professor. 
He tliere taught with extraordinary reputation. 
Young men were sent to him from all the pro- 
vinces in the kingdom, and even from foreign 
countries, while divines and professors them- 
selves gloried in attending his lectures. He was 
preparing to go to Heidelberg, whither he was 
mvued by the prince Palatine, when he died, 
aged fifty-seven. He wrote Notes on Anacreon, 
Lucretius, Longinus, Phaidrus, Justin, Terence, 
Virgil, Horace, iElian, Eutropius, Aurelius 
Victor, Dionysius, &c. A short account of the 
lives of the Greek noets. Two volumes of 
letters ; and many otner works. He left a son, 
and two daughters, one of whom was the cele- 
brated Madame Dacier. In his Latin works he 
assumed the name of Tanaquil Faber. 
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FEU*TERER> n. s. Fr. vautt^ier. A dog- 
keeper. 

If you will be 

An ho nett yeoman feuierer, feed us first, 

And walk us after. Massinger. 

FEW, ) Sax. peu; Qo\h,fauaiyfa; 

Few'ness, n. s. i Icl.^; Swed.^<i?; D^in. Jua, 
faa : Fr. Small in number; not many; 
used ellipiically for * not many words.* 

And he seydc to hem, ther is myche rype corn ; 
and/cttw wcrkemen, therfore preie ye .he Lord of the 
riipe com : that he sende werkemen into his rype corn. 

IViclif. Luh. X. 

We are left but few of many. Jer. 

To answer both allegations at once, the very sub- 
stance of that they contain is in few but this. 

Hooker. 

Give every man thine ear, but/eto thy voice ; 

Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 

Shakspeare. 

Fewfwss and truth, 'tis thus. Id. 

Many hands draw the cable with more violence than 
fhs>. Bp. Hall. 

Ko more shall be added in this place, his memory 
deserving a particular celebration, than that his learn- 
ing, piety, and virtue, have been attained by few. 

Clarendon. 

So having said, he thus to Eve in few : 

Say, woman, what is this which thou hast done ? 

Milton. 

So much the thirst of honour fires the blood ; 

So many would be great, so few be good ; 

For who would virtue for herself regard. 

Or wed without the portion of reward ? Dryden, 

On Winter seas we fewer storms behold. 

Than foul diseases that infect the fold. Id. 

These, by reason of their fewness, I could not dis- 
tinguish from the numbers with whom they arc em- 
bodied. Id. 

The impartial lovers and searchers of truth arc a 
great dotd fewer than one could wish or imagine. 

Locke. 

Thus Jupiter in few unfolds the charge. Dryden. 
The firm resolve 1 here in few disclose. Pfgjfe, 

The fewer still you name, you wound the more ; 
Bond is but one, but Harpax is a score. Id, 

Party is the madness of many, for the gain of a 
fiw. Swift. 

An experiment very frequent among modern au- 
thors, is to write upon nothing : when the subject is 
utterly exhausted, to let the pen still move on ; by 
soma called the ghost of wit, delighting to talk after 
the death of its body. And to say the truth, there 
seems to be no part of knowledge in fewer hands, 
tlian that of discerning wbeo. to have done. Id, 

The imagination of a poet is a thing so nice and 
delicate, that it is no easy matter to find out image# 
capable of giving pleasure to one of the few, who, 
in any age, have come up to that character. 

Berkley to Pope. 

Man’s rich with little, were his judgn.ent true ; 
Nature is frugal, and hci: wants me few : 

Those few wants answered, bring sincere delights ; 
But fools create themselves new appetites. Young, 
Ralph did it justice, remarking a few imperfections, 
and applauding such parts as were excellent. 

Franklin. 

FE'WEL, n. s. icv. a. Tr.feu. Now written 
Fuel, which see. Combustible matter ; mate- 
rials for keeping fire. To supply with fuel. 

Get home with thy /nee/, make ready to fet. 

The eooner the easier carriage to got. Tuuer, 


If a spark of error have thus far prevailed, fallltij 
even where the wood was green, and farthest off fron 
any inclination unto furious attempts, mutt not the 
peril thereof bo greater in men, whose minds arc a« 
dry fewel, apt beforehand unto tumults, seditions aotj 
broils ? Hooker. Bedication. 

Never, alas ! the dreadful name. 

That fewels the infernal flame. Cowley. 

Others may give the fewel or the fire ; 

But they the breath, that makes the flame, inspire. 

Detduim, 

A known quantity of fewel, all kindled at onre, 
will cause water to boil, which being lighted gradually 
will never be able to do it. Bentley*s Sermons. 

FEV, V. a. Diit. veghen; Goth, To 

cleanse a ditch, or well, of imid. 

Such muddy deep ditches and pits in the field, 
That all a dry Summer no water will yield. 

By frying and casting that mud upon heaps. 
Commodities many the husbandman reaps. Tusser. 

FEYJOO Y Montenegro (Beiied. Jerome), 
a Spanish Benedictine and writer of the last 
century. He has been sometimes styled the 
Spanish Addison. His principal works are 
Teatro Critico Universal, 14 vols. 4to., Madrid 
1733, and his Cartas cruditas y curiosas; both 
works of great merit, and liberality of sentiment. 
Divinity, law, medicine, and philosophy, occupy 
his attention ; and the superstitions of his church 
are animadverted on with considerable freedoii). 
He died in 1765. An edition of his works uas 
published in 1778, 15 vols. 4to. ; and a selection 
from his Essays and Discourses appeared, in 
an En‘4ish translation, 1780, 4 vols., 8vo. 

FEZ, an extensive kingdom of West Barbary, 
Africa, now united with the empire of Mouocc o, 
which see ; of which it forms tire most valuable 
part. It is bordered by the chain of the Greater, 
and crossed by the Lesser Atlas, extending from 
the former to the sea, whic:h it touches at Tetuan. 
The climate on the north of Mount Atlas is 
greatly modified by that range on the one hand, 
and the Mediterranean on the other. It differs, 
therefore, but little from that of soutliern Europe, 
either in its temperature or salubrity. The heat 
in some places, however, is occasionally very 
great. Ah Bey says that, in the beginning of 
June, it exceeded 90° of Fahrenheit, in his tent, 
a little north-east of Fez. The valleys of this 
region are luxuriantly fruitful: it is divided into 
nine provinces, Shavoya, Temsena, Fez Proper, 
Beni-hassen, Garb, Shaus, Rif, Tedla, and Garet. 
The principal rivers arc the Mulluvia, the Lucos 
(Lixus of the ancients), the Suboe, and the river 
of Sallee. 'Die principal towns are Fez, Mcqni- 
nez, Mel ilia, Ceuta, Tangier, Earache, Manaora, 
and Sallee. The statistics, government, and 
commerce of this region, are the same in almost 
every respect as in Moroccoi and will be found 
under that article. 

Fez Proper, a fertile province of the above 
country, situated between the range of Atlas am 
the province of Beni-hassen. It consists of oue 
entire plain, surrounded by ranges of hil|s» also 
capable of the highest cultivation. To the eas 
it nas extensive dmjendencies. . 

Fez, a city of Miorocco, the capital of the king- 
dom of that name, situat^ near 
funnel-shaped valley, the surrounding 
which are covered with woods and orenar 
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'ThAY surround it, indeed, on all sides except the 
ivor& and north-east. It consists of the Old and 
town, the latter of which is almost entirely 
built on the heights which encompass the other. 
It is chiefly inhabited by Jews. Chenier, though 
he thinks the description of Leo exaggerated, 
admits that Fez is one of the most agreeable 
cities in the empire. The finest edifice is die 
mosque of Carubin, built during the most 
flourishing period of Fez, and described by Leo 
as a mile and a half in circumference. Euro- 
peans, however, are not permitted to see it. The 
city contains 200 caravanseras, or inns, called 
fondaques, which are tolerably convenient. 
They are two or three stories high, with^alleries 
towards the court, which is always in the centre 
and admits light into the apartments, llie tra- 
veller, however, is not supplied with provisions, 
or even bedding. Ilis wliole accommodation is 
a room and a mat. The streets generally are 
dark and dirty, and so narrow in some parts that 
two persons can scarcely ride abreast. Several 
of the buildings that face the streets are dilapi- 
dated, and some of them propped up. The 
shops are little better than mere stalls, where 
tlie sedentary occupant sits surrounded by bas- 
kets, to which he points his customers as they 
cuter. The markets, however, are immensely 
crowded, as there is no other place in that part 
of the country that deserves the name of a town; 
and the Arabs of the surrounding regions resort 
thither to purchase all the foreign and manufac- 
tured articles their donicstic habits require, or 
their means aflord. Fez and Morocco are also 
i,ueat marts for the Soudan trade ; the former luis 
about 200 caravanseras. 


Mahommedan countries is displayed solely in 
the interior, where spacious courts are found, 
and the apartments are decorated with paint- 
ings, arabesques, and often with gold and silver, 
while the walls of the houses, next the street, are 
built of mud, and in many places cracked and 
falling. lie states the population at 100,000, 
and it was double this amount till reduced by a 
late plague. Mr. Jackson, from the public 
documents to which he had access, makes it 
380 , 000 . It is 230 miles north-east of Morocco. 

FEZZAN, a considerable country in the north- 
east part of Central Africa, to the south of Bar- 
bary, forms a sort of island in the midst of that 
immense desert of sand which reaches as far as 
the Niger. It is tributary to the dey of Tripoli, 
from which its nearest part is about 250 miles 
south-east. Its northern extremity, at the well 
of Bonjem, is in lat. 30 ° 35 ', and its southern 
limit at Tegerry in lat. 24 ° 4 ' N. Its length is 
therefore about 450 miles. On the north-east it 
is bounded by the White Mountains of Harutz. 
This country was known to the ancients under 
the title of the Fhazania Regio, and the country 
of the Garamantes ; Garama, its ancient capital, 
has been recognised by major Rennell in the 
modern Germa. The name of Fasan, or Fezzan, 
seems to have been imposed by the Saracens, 
when they overran this with all the rest of north- 
ern Africa, and established the Mahommedan 
faith here. 

Though, compared with the surrounding dis- 
tricts, Fezzan is tolerably fertile, the want of 
water precludes almost every kind of steady cul- 
tivation: there are only three springs in the 
whole of this vast tract. Water is sometimes 


Old Fez was founded towards the close of the 
eighth century, by Edris, a Barbary farmer ; and 
it soon becuiuc the capital of all the western 
Morocco stales. In the twelfth century L(io 
Africanus describes it as containing 700 temples 
iind mosques, of which fifty were magnificent, 
and adorned with marble pillars. Such was the 
veneration in which it was held, that, when the 
road to Mecca was occasionally shut up, pil- 
grimages were made to Fez. It was no less fa- 
nmus as a school of learning. Its numerous 
rt'bools for philosophy, physic, and astronomy, 
jvere resorted to from all the Mahommedan 
ngdoms of Spain and Africa, and even at- 
tended by Christians. The population was also 
occasionally replenished fi-om the opposite shores 
0* Europe, during the whole period of the 
Moorish war with Spain. The remains of its in- 
uutions still exist, but most that was valuable 
nas long since vanished. 

he studies are confined to the Koran and ts 
mmentators, to a slight tincture of grammar 
tinn j* clumsy astronomical observa- 

of a view to regulate the time 

They have EucUdrin 
tpar.K neither copied nor read. The 

in a ground, and repeats 

worri/ u between singing and crying, 

Yound V by the scholars sealed 

th<»m f Z*”' Their religious prejudices exclude 
Ali the study of anatomy and medicine. 

^ ^ singular mixture of 
^nd rum. The magnificence usual in 


found in beds of clay, in some places at ten or 
twelve feet below the surface. Trees of the mi- 
mosii species, called talh, are occasionally seen, 
and near the towns a scanty stock of palms ap- 
pears, with a few esculent vegetables. Small 
patches of grain are sonietimes raised with great 
labor and care ; but the trouble of keeping the 
soil moist causes the largest of these patches not 
to exceed an acre. The water is drawn by a.sses 
from the wells, by very complicated machinery, 
and small channels are cut from the reservoirs to 
the gardens. Nearly all the water of Fezzan is 
brackish. Wheat and barley are sown in Octo- 
ber and November, and reaped in March and 
April, and until the last month the crops require 
watering twice a week. Tlie principal vegetable 
products arc — Indian corn, wheat, barley, beans, 
and peas, with some small seeds. A species of 
clover is sown in January and February, and will 
bear cutting repeatedly, as food for the horses 
and camels, till November. In such a country 
few domestic animals of course can be kept. The 
camel, best adapted to its wants, is therefore the 
most numefous. Horses, asses, cows, sheep, and 
goats are scarce, and only a very few dogs of the 
greyhound species are seen. The wild animals 
include the tiger-cat, the hyairia, fox, jackal, 
buffalo, antelope, gerhoa, rabbits, and hares. 
Among the birds are the ostrich, eagle, vulture, 
iiawk, wild turkey, and raven, with several 
smaller birds, besides domestic fowls, partridges, 
pigeons, ducks, and geese. Tlie chief mineral 
productions are similar to those of many other 
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regions in this part of Africa, and may bo taken 
as a specimen of the rest that are less known. 
Soda, rock-salt, alum, gypsum, saltpetre, and 
sulphur, are all said to exist. The first three 
are in sufficient quantities to form articles of 
commerce. There is said to be one plain of 
solid salt thirty miles in length. Mourzouk, the 
capital, is situated in the southern part, and 
there are three or four more considerable 
towns, as Sockna, Zucla, and Clatrone, all of 
^^hicll, except Zuela, lie in the common route. 
Mourzouk is a walled town, with about 2500 in- 
habitants. The walls consist of mud, and are 
strengthened by round towers with loop boles, 
for the musketry. See Mourzouk. 

Most of the people here are capable of per- 
forming the business of carpenter and mason as 
far as domestic purposes require, and many work 
very well in leather. Others make substantial 
but clumsy articles in iron, and some display 
tolerable skill in working gold and silver. iSome 
coarse hayks are also woven in the country. A 
considerable commerce in slaves, and other arti- 
cles common to these countries, is carried on 
between Fezzan and the interior of the continent, 
as well as with Egypt, Bornou, &c. 

Tlie government of Fezzan is an absolute 
monarchy. AH the boys are said to be taught to 
read the Koran, but of every other book they are 
perfectly ignorant. Dates constitute almost the 
only article of general subsistence. The Fez- 
zanners are represented as possessing little cou- 
rage, enterprise, or honesty, and are as com- 
pletely submissive as their oppressors could 
wish. Their complexion is quite black, and the 
females the very reverse of handsome. Neither 
sex is noted for figure, strength, or activity. A 
peculiar cast of oounlonance distinguishes them 
from all other blacks, their cheek-bones being 
higher and more prominent; their faces fatter, 
and their noses loss depre.sseu. Tliey have .small 
eyes, wide mouths, but good teeth. Their hair 
is mostly woolly. The females arrive early at 
puberty, and have often the appearance of old 
women at sixteen. They arc cheerful people, 
fond of singing and dancing, and kind and 
obliging to each other. But their afreetioiia are 
cold and interested ; they manifest a general 
indiflferenjce to the common incidents of life; 
and are particularly devoid of that sudden anger, 
or determined revenge, which marks the Arab. 

A tenth part at least. th»* population of 
Mourzouk are slaves. Many of them, however, 
ivere brought from their native cotintrtes so 
young, and are so mildly treated, that they are 
scarcely sensible of slavery. Very little dif- 
ference can be perceived between the household 
slaves and the freeme!i. They are oiU’n entnisted 
with their master’s affairs, and, when any of the 
family die, one of tlie slaves is generally liberated. 

The population scattered over this wild waste 
is estimated by Mr. IJor.teman to amount 
only to 70,0<X) or 75,000 soul.s, of which 
Mourzouk, as we have seen, contains, accord- 
ing to Lyon, about 2,.500. , The government 
was hereditary in a black family of shreefs 
for more than five centuries, but tributary to the 
bashaw of Tripoli. This tribute was collected 
by Mukni, the present sultan of Fezzan, who 
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contrived to get the government of the country 
into his own hands, by promising fhe bashaw to 
triple the amount of the annual tribute. For this 
purpose, in the year 1811, he came upon Mour- 
zouk by surprise, caused the sultan, bis brother 
and the principal Mameluke, to be strangled 
and by his oppressions of the people, but chiefly 
by the wars which he waged, ancl still continues 
to wage with Ins defenceless neighbours, for the 
sake of procuring slaves, has hitherto managed 
to fulfil his promise, and retain his government. 
While, however, Messrs. Lyon and Ritchie were 
at Mourzouk, reports wore circulated that another 
sultan was on his way from Tripoli to supersede 
him. 

‘ 'Fhese reports, corroborated by one or two 
private letters,* says captain Lyon, * very much 
alarmed the sultan, and caused him to fall sick 
and take to his bed. lie began, for the first 
time in his life, to pray at the regular hour 
ordered by the law; he ceased to swear, talked 
much of Paradise, and tlie superiority of the 
other world to tliis. Mr. Ritchie was at this 
time very weak, and began again to be indis- 
posed, hut he constantly visited Mukni, and at 
last succeeded in restoring him to health ; thus 
returning by kindness the ill treatment we had 
received from him. We both went frequently to 
the castle, and learnt by degrees that some ex- 
pressions of Mukni’s had come to the ears of the 
bashaw, whose emissaries he expected would be 
sent to strangle him, and take all his wealth. 
Never was a haughty tyrant so completely 
humbled by his fears as this man ; he sat con- 
stantly in a dark room, would receive only one 
or two visitors, and was nursed by negresses 
day and night ; always S])euking in a low voice, 
and, in his terror, betraying all his secrets.’— }»• 
164. He determined, however, to try whut 
bribes and promi.ses would do; and with this 
view desjvatched his principal man of business to 
Tripoli with presents of civet, and other articles, 
t( n fine slave girls for the basliaw, and hanfb 
some negresses for the bey, his son, for his bro- 
thers, and for the principal people about the 
court; making at the same time secret prcp.ira- 
tioiis for flight, such as getting all his horsos 
shod l)y night, and all his women employed in 
grinding corn. For some time, however, hi:^ 
agent succeeded in diverting the storm.’ 

^ The females are here allowed more liberty 
than those of Tripoli, and are inqre kindly 
treated. The efl’eci of the plurality of wives is 
but too jilainly seen, and their women, in con- 
sequence, are not famed for chastity. Though so 
much better used than those of Barbary, tlieir 
life is still a state of slavery. A man never yni- 
tures to speak of his women ; is reproached ii ® 
spends much time in their company; never eus 
xvith them, but is waited upon at his meals, an 
fanned by them while he sleeps; yet these poo^ 
beings, never having enjoyed the sweets 
liberty or afiection, are, in spite of their hum* * 
tion, comparatively happy. The 
parents over children is very great, some w 
of the better class not allowing their sons to » 
or sit down in their presence, till they ^ 
men ; the poorer orders, however, are less s * 

Specimens of rock collected bv caotain j 
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in various parts of his journey, have enabled 
professor Buckland of Oxford, to determine the 
geological structure of Tripoli and Fezzan ; all 
of which may be referred to the three formations, 
1 . Basalt; 2. Tertiary limestone, of about the 
same age with the calcaire grossier of Paris ; 3. 
New red sandstone. The Soudah, or Black 
Mountains, are of basaltic formation ; their di- 
rection is east and west, and they extend proba- 
bly across the continent, llorneman having 
crossed them nearly 200 miles to the south-east- 
ward of Lyon, where they take the name of the 
Black llanitsch. Some basalt also appears in the 
Gharian Mountains ; but tliis ridge, which runs 
probably to the borders of Egypt, is composed 
apparently of trap and calcareous rocks, the ter- 
tiary limestone above-mentioned. The rocks 
contain marine shells, particularly two species of 
cardiura, in a state of delicate preservation. In- 
deed most of the limestone formation, in every 
part of Northern Africa, appears to be loaded 
with fragments of organic remains, the most dis- 
tinct of which, brought away by captain Lyon, 
may be referred to the genera ostrea and pccton. 
Wc arc informed by llorneman, that the ruins 


banren and miserable country. In our general 
article on Africa, par. 254 — 256, will be found 
several interesting particulars of the people and 
manners, supplied by captain Lyon. 

FIANONA, a borough and castle of Italy, in 
the province of Istria, and district of Albona, 
four miles from Albona, and one from the coast. 
It has a good harbour, and a rivulet which turns 
twenty-two mills. It is seated on the Gulf of 
Carnero, seventeen miles north of Pola, and 
nineteen east of Hovigno. 

FLAT, 71. s. [Lat. i.e. be it so.] Order; de- 
cree. 

I resolve all into the sole pleasure and yiot of our 
Omnipotent Creator. Bentley ^ 

What wealth in souls that soar, dive, range around. 
Disdaining limit or from place or time. 

And hear, at once, in thought extensive, hear 
The* Almighty fiat, and the trumpet’s sound. 

Young, 

FIB, n. s. & V, n. Probably contracted from 
fable, or the I^iin fabula. A lie or falsehood : 
to tell lies : one of the cant terms in common use, 
to make lying appear less odious. 

If you have any mark, whereby one may know when 


the temple of Sivvali are limestone, containing 
petrifactions of shells and small marine animals; 
and from this place, w'eslerly, the face of the 
rocky chain, rising abruptly from the sandy 
desert, was so crowded and filled with marine 
animals, and shells, and white detache<l mounds, 
IS it were, wholly composed of shells, that when 
taken in connexion with the sea-sand, which 
covers the desert, this vast tract of country, ho 
concludes, must have been flooded at a period 
later than the great deluge. Farther south, and 
close to the Black Ilarutsch, die calcareous hills, 
nsing steep from the level desert, are so friable, 
that petrified conchs, snail- shells, fish, and other 
f*tarine substances, may be taken out by the 
hand. < I found heads of fish', says llorneman, 

‘ that would be a full burthen for one man to 
carry/ The third and last formation appears 
tinder its usual form of loose red sand, accom- 
panied by rock salt and gypsum, associated with 
beds of a calcareous breccia, cemented by mag- 
tjcsian limestone, and of compact dolomite. The 
^ntt-sand is composed of extremely minute 
grains of red semi-transparent quartz. Mr. Buck- 
ami observes, that the frequent occurrence of 
a t-springs and of rock salt and gypsum goes 
' f to identify this sand of the deserts with the 
1 sandstone in the soucfi of England. In 
also are femiginous concretions, forming 
‘ es or geodes ; the broken fragments of which 
sonorous, and of a dark liver color, 
ahnt!? ^ shining polished surface ; they are 
bed A I among the sand. A narrow 

iron poroposed of tubular concretions of 

lKrew°^ similar origin near the pass of Kenair, 
Sind ^^egnlar ramifications through the 
® trees, and presented at 

Plain«^ ^ resemblance of lava. Most of the 
‘iolomito^ str»^wed with magnesian limestoni: or 
^hichhrii^iP laminated fragments. 
Many oth • under the feet like pottery, 

^wbonatpr magnesian limestone and 

and ^ associated with the sand 

^he hills and plains of this 


you Jib, and when you speak truth, you had best tcU 
it me. Arbuthnot. 

Destroy his fib or sophistry ; in vain. 

The creature’s at his dirty work again. Pope, 

1 so often lie. 

Scarce Harvey’s self has told more fibs than I. ' 

id. 

FIBRARLE, a class of fossils, naturally and 
essentially simple, not inflammable nor soluble 
in water ; and composed of parallel fibres, some 
shorter, others longer ; their external appear- 
ance being bright, and in some degree transpa- 
rent. They never give fire with steel, nor fer- 
ment with or are soluble in acid menstrua. 
FFBRE, 71 . s. ^ Fr. fibre ; Lat.^'6rfl. A small 

Fi'bril, thread or string : the first con- 

Fi'brous. > stiluent part of bodies: fibril is 
a diminutive of fibre. 

The difference between bodies fibrjut and bodies 
viscous is plain ^ for all wool and tow, and cottois and 
silk, have a greediness of moisture. Bacon. 

My heart sinks in me while I bear him speak. 

And every slackened fibre drops its hold, 

Like nature letting down the springs of life : 

The name of father awes me still. Dryden, 

1 saw Petreus* arms employed around 
A well-grown oak, to root it from the ground ; 

This way and that he wrenched the Jibrotu bands. 

The trunk was like a sapling in his hands. Id. 

The fibrofu and solid parts of plants pass unaltered 
through the intestines. Arbuthnot on Alimenti. 

A fibre, in physick, is an animal thread, of which 
some are soft, flexible, end s little elastick ; and these 
are either hollow, like small pipes, or spougiuus and 
full of little cells, as the nervous end fleshy fibres: 
others are more solid, flexible, and with a strong elas- 
ticity or spring, as the membraneous and cartilaginous 
fibres : and a third sort are hard and flexible, as the 
fibres of the bones. Some so very small as not to bo 
easily perceived ; and others so big as to be plainly 
seen ; and most of tl cm appear to be composed of 
still smaller fibres: these Jibres&ni constitute the sub- 
stance of the bones, cartilages, ligaments, membranes, 
nerves, veins, arteries, and muscles. Quincy, 

The muscles consist of a number of fibres.^nd each 
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Jihr^ of ftn incredible number of little fihr^ bound to- 
gether, and divided into little celli* 

CIteyn$*9 PtUlowophiecd Principles* 
Now sliding streams the thirsty plants renew. 

And feed their Jibres with reviving dew. Pope, 
Inveterate habits choke the’ unfruitful heart. 

Their Jibres penetrate its tendorest part. 

And, draining its nutricious powers to feed 
Their noxious growth, starve every better seed. 

Cowper, 

The age-woru fihree goaded to contract. 

By repetition palsied, cease to act. Darwin. 

New einbryon fibrils round the trunk combine 
With quick embrace, and form the living line. Id, 
When strong desires or soft sensations move 
The astonished Intellect to rago or love \ 

Associate tribes of fibrous motions riso. 

Flush the red cheek, or liglit the laughing eyes. 

Id, 

If in a church one feels the floor and the pew trem- 
ble to certain tones of the organ ; if one string vibratc.s 
of its own accord when another is sounded near it of 
equal length, tension, and thickness ; if a person who 
sneezes, or speaks loud, in the neighbourhood of a 
harpsichord, often hears the strings of the instrument 
murmur in the same tone, we need not wonder, that 
some of the finer fibres of the human frame should be 
put in a tremulous motion, when they happen to be in 
unison with any notes procccdii^ from external ob- 
jects. Beattie. 

Fibre, in anatomy, is defined to be a per- 
fectly simple body, being fine and slender like a 
thread, and serving to form otlier [larts. Some 
are hard, as the bony fibres ; others .soft, as those 
which form all the other parts. The fibres are 
divided, according to tlieir situation, into straight, 
oblique, transverse, annular, and sjiiral ; being 
found arranged in all these directions in different 
parts of the body. See Anatomy. 

FFBULA, n.s. Lat. The outer and less 
bone of the leg, much smaller than the tibia: it 
lies on the outside of the leg ; and its upper end, 
■which is not so high as the knee, receivas the 
lateral knob of the upper end of the tibia into a 
small sinus, which it has in its inner side. Its 
lower end is received into tlie small sinus of the 
tibia, r.nd then it extends into a large process, 
which forms the outer ankle. — Quincy. 

Fibula, in antiquity, was a sort of button, 
buckle, or clasp, used by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans for keeping close or tying up some part of 
their cloath^. They were of various forms, and 
often adorned with pn ’cious stones. Men and 
women wore them in tbcii hair and at their shoes. 
Fibula* are often found in the tombs of the 
ancient Romans, Gauls, Franks, and the ancient 
Britons. Many antique fibul« of bronze are to 
be found in various cabinets and collections of 
antiquities, and a few in the British Museum, 
among other articLs of the toilet or of personal 
decoration. 

Fibula, in surety, an instrument used among 
the ancients for closing wounds. Celsus speaks 
of the fibula as to be used when the wound was 
paleuk a.s not easily to aduiit of being sewed. 
FI CHARD (John), was bom at Frankfort-on- 
thc-Maine in 1312, and devoting himself to the 
study of jurisprudence became syndic pf Frank- 
ft»rt. He wrote, The Lives of illustrious Men, 
distinguished for their Talents and Erudition 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth Centuries, in 


Latin, printed in 4to. 1336. The Lives of ce- 
lebrateu Lawyers, 1365, 4lo. A work entitled, 
Onomasticon Philosophico-Medico Synonymuin* 
1374. De Cautelis, 1377. And Concilium Ma- 
trimoniale, 1580. He died in 1381. 

FICHET (Alexander), a Jesuit and able 
writer on rhetoric, was born about 1389. IL 
became profes.sor of tlic classics and rhetoric in 
the college at Lyons, where be published an 
edition of the Latin poets, under the title of 
Chorus Poetarum, 1616. He also published a 
collection called Musaum, llhetoricum el Foi ii- 
cum ; and a work with the title of Arcana Stu- 
diorum omnium inethodus, et Bibliotheca Scieri- 
tiarum, 8vo. He also printed Favus Palrurn 
or Thoughts of the Fathers, 12mo. 

FICHTE (John Theopliilus), a modern (Jer- 
rnaii metaphysician, the son of a riband manu- 
facturer, was born at Itauiinenau, a village of 
Lusutia, on the 19th f)f May, 1762. Youiii; 
Fiehte displayed at school cun.sidcrable genius, 
and was patronised by soine respectable persons; 
but becoming iinj>atieiit of restraint he ab- 
sconded, and was found sitting on the banks of 
the Saale, with a map, on which he was endea- 
vouring to trace the way to America, Be alUr 
this prosecuted his studies in a very desultory 
manner; occtisionull) attending the lectures of 
various professors of Wirtemberg and Ghjisic. 
Theology, however, was his favorite study. l*os- 
ses.sing no fortune to enable liim to indtil'^e m 
the luxury of mere speculation, he wa.s compel- 
led by his circumstances to accept the sitiiatiou 
of tutor in the family of a Prussian gentlcinau. 
Here he was enabled to cultivate the s^cquairil- 
ance of the celebrated Kant, to whose judj^mujnt 
he submitted his first work, the Critical Review 


of all Revelations, which was published, anony- 
mously, in 1792, and which was for a ti me as- 
cribed to tlie pen of that philosophev. l iolitt' 
now .set out on a course of travels throu^li dor- 
many and Switzerland, and married at Zurich 
a niece of Klop.stock's. In 1793 he publblieii 
the first part of his very popular work, Confii- 
butions towards rectifying tlie Opinions tjie 
Public respecting llit French Revolution. Ih^^ 
reputation was now so well established, that lie 
was soon after appointed to the philosoiihic^ 
chair at Jena, ana commenced his lectures by 
a programme, in which he endeavoured to gb e iifl 
idea of the doctrine of science (wissen.^^cha 
lehre), the name by which he distinguished 
principles of his philosophical system. Besi e 
the ordinary dutie.s of his professorship, o® 
a regular course of lectures, in the form ot se 
mons, every Sunday, in the year 1794, on 
literary calling, which were numerously l 

He now endeavoured to extend theappheau 
his principles to the several departments oi P 
losophy; and with this view | ’ of 

1796, his Fundamental Principles of the 
Nature; and two years afterwards, ms bys 
Morals. In conjunction with ^hich 

also published a Philosophical Journal, i 
several articles were inserted, atbe- 

views of religion which were "itiow, 

istical. Among other objectionable ® gjje 
it was maintained that God was no 9 
than the moral order of the universe; 
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to worship Ood as a being who could only be re- 
presented as existing in time and space, wonid 
be a species of idolatry. One of Fichte’s col- 
leagues called the attention of the Saxon minister 
Burgsdorf to these heretical propositions ; and 
the consequence was, the rigorous confiscation 
of the periodical work in question. Fichte and 
his friend Forberg wrote an Appeal to the Public, 
and several Apologies, in order to exculpate 
themselves from the imputation of atheism. The 
comroversy was carried on with great violence, 
and excited considerable ferment throughout the 
whole of (Germany. In the mean time Fichte re- 
signed his professorship at Jena and repaired to 
Berlin, where his time was occupied in giving 
private lectures and in private composition. In 
1800 he published a treatise, entitled Tlic exclu- 
sive Commercial State.. About this period he 
met with a formidable rival in Schellirig, who 
had formerly been a partizan of the doctrine of 
science, but who now separated from his master, 
and propounded a new metaphysical theory, 
which soon acfjuired a large share of popularity 
at the German universities. Fichte, indeed, en- 
deavoured to modify his theory of that doctrine, 
and to present it to the w orld in a more attrac- 
tive form ; but he never again recovered his po- 
pularity. Meanw'hile, his wish to be re-placed 
in an academical chair was at length gratified 
by M. de Uaraenberg, who, in 180.5, procured 
for him the appoiritmunt of ordinary professor 
ff philosophy in the university of Erlangen. 
ITiis was acconqianiod with the especial favor 
of being permitted to jiass tlie winter at Herlin, 
in order to finish his lectures. During the sum- 
mer of 1805, he lectured at Erlangen on the 
Essence of the Literary Character (uber das 
Wesen des Gelelirten.) The following winter he 
delivered to a numerous audience the course 
which he ofierwards published under the title 
of Guide to a Happy Life, one of the best ex- 
positions of his metaphysical doctrines. Er- 
langen having ceased lo be a Prussian univer- 
sity in 1806, Fichte returned to Koningsberg, 
and from thence to lliga. In the summer of 
IB07 he delivered a popular course of pluloso- 
phical lectures at the former place. The peace 
soon after enabled him to return to Berlin, 
where he pronounced his famous Orations to 
he German Nation, which were enthusiastically 
jead and applauded throughout all Germany. 

n the university of Berlin being founded, he 
® ained, through the intere.st of Humboldt, the 
SI nation of rector, which secured to him an ho- 
orable revenue, and great academical influence. 

• however, had suflered from the va- 

les of fortune he had experienced, and he 
f^covering his strength at the waters of 
i\PT when his wife was attai ked with a 
recovered ; but Fichte, whose 
not allow him to leave her for a 
29th the disorder and died on the 

p7//anuary, IRU. 

indehtiS ^ volumino*rs writer; and wc are 
Sunnif^ following list of his works to the 

1. Encyclopaedia Britamiica: — 

heal Kritik aller Oflenbarung. (Cri- 

Eeview of all Revelation). Koningsberg, 


1792, 1793, 8 VO. 2. Ueber den Begriff der 
Wissenschaftslehre. (On the Notion of a Doc- 
trine of Science). Jena, 1794. 8vo. 3. Grund- 
lage der gesammten Wissenschaftslehre. (Foun- 
dation of the whole Doctrine of Science). Ibid. 
1794. 8vo. 4. Grundriss des eigenthumlichen 
der Wissciiscaftlehre. (Sketch of the Peculiarity 
of the Doctrine of Science). Ibid, 1795. 5. 
Vorlesungen ueber die Bestimmung des Gele- 
hrten. (Lectures on the Literary Calling). Jena, 

1794. 6. System der Sittenlehre. (System of 
the Doctrine of Morals). Jena and Leipsic, 

1795. 7. Beytrage zur Berichtigung der Ur- 
theile des Publicvitns ueber die Franzbsischc 
Revolution. (Materials for Rectifying the Opi- 
nions of the Public respecting the French Re- 
volution). 8. Gnindlage des Naturrechts. (Foun- 
dation of the Law of Nature). Jena, 1796, 1797. 

2 vols. Rvo. 9. Appellation an das Publicum 
ueber die ihm beygemessenen atheistischen 
Aeiisscinrngen. (Appeal to the Public respect- 
ing the Atheistical Expressions imputed to him). 
Jena and Leipsic, 1799. 10. Ueber die Bes- 

timmung des Menschen. (On the Destiny of 
Man). 11. Der geschlossene llandelsslaal. (The 
exclusive Commercial State). 12. Sonnen- 
klarer Bericht an das grbssere Publicum ueber 
diis eigeiitliche Wesen der neusten Philosophic, 
(l.iiminous Report to the greater Public, on the 
peculiar Character of the Modern Philosophy), 
llerlin, 1801. 13. Wissenschaftslehre. (Doc- 

trine of Science.) Tiibingen, 1802. 8vo. 14. 
Vorlesungen ueber das Wesen der Gelehrten. 
(lectures on the Literary Character). Berlin, 
1806. 15. Die Grundzuge des gegenwartigen 

Zoitaltcrs. (The Characteristics of the present 
Age). Ibid. 1806. 10. Anweisung turn seligen 

Leben. (Guide to a Happy Life). Ibid. 1806. 
17. Rcdcn an die Deutsene Nation. (Discourses 
to the German Nation). Ibid. 1806. 18. Die 

Wissenschaftslehre in ihrem allgemeinsten Um- 
risse dargestellt. (The Doctrine of Science ex- 
hibited in its most general Outline), Ibid. 1810. 
19. Freidrich Nicolai’s Leben und Sonderbarc 
Meinungen, hei'ausgcgcben von Scblogel. (Life 
and singular Opinions of Frederic Nicolai, edited 
by Schlogel). Tiibingen, 1801. 20. Antwort- 

schrieben an K. L. Reinhold, auf dessen Bey- 
triige zur leichtern Uebersicht des Zastandes der 
Philosophic, Stc. (Answer to K. L. Reinhold, on 
his Materials for acquiring a more easy \’iew of 
tlie State of Philosophy, &c.) Ibid. 1801. 21. 
I'eber die einzig miigliche Stoning der acade- 
mischen Freyheit. (On the only possible Dis- 
turbance of Academical Freedom). Berlin, 1812. 
22. Uber den Begrifl* des wahrhaften Kriegs, in 
Being auf den Kreig in Jalire 1813. (On the 
Notion of real War, with Reference to the War 
in 1813). Tubingen, 1815. Fichte is also the 
author of numerous es.saYS in periodical pub- 
lications, and particularly in the philosophical 
journal, edited by himself and Niethammer. 

FICIITELBFJIG, a mountain, or rather a 
ridge of mountains, in Franconia, extending 
rearly from Bareulh to Eger in Bohemia, sixteen 
miles in length from east to west, and as many 
in breadth from north to south. Cnittwoll Myles 
it ^ one of tlie highest mountains in Germany.’ 

O 2 
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It contains many deserts, bn^s, and morasses; 
and, abounds with trees, particularly pines, oaks, 
elms, and beeches. 

FICINUS (Marsilius), a modern philosopher 
and reviver of letters, was bom in 1433 at 
Florence, where his father was physician to the 
Medici family, lie was educated at Hologna ; 
and persuaded his patron, Cosmo de Medici, to 
form an academy for the cultivation of the 
Platonic philosophy. He continued in favor 
under other princes of that house, and died, after 
taking orders, in 1490. He published a com- 
plete translation of Plato’s writings into Latin. 
II is own works were collected iu 2 vols. folio, 
1641. 

FU7KLE, «</;. j Sax. picol; Goth. Anc/itt/; 
F ic'klf.ness, n. s. > Belg. ficken ; l.at. vacillo^ 
Fick'i.y, w/y. ) to waver. Changeable; 
wavering ; inconstant. 

Beware of fraud, beware of Jicklenas^ 

In choice and change of thy dear-loved dame. 

Faerie Queene. 

Remember where we are. 

In France amongst a Jickle wavering nation. 

Shahtpeare. 

1 am a xtoldicr, and unapt to woop. 

Or to exclaim on fortune’s Jic/denets, Id. 

He vroald be loth 
Ut to abolish ; lest the adversary 
Triumph, and say, /ickle their state, whom God 
Most favours ! 3Jittan*M Paradise Lost, 

Neither her great worthiness, nor his own sutTering 
for her, could fetter his Jichleneu; but, before his 
marriage -day, he had taken to wif^e that Baccha of 
whom she complained. Sidney, 

They know- how fickle common lovers are ; 

Their oaths and vows are cautiously believed ; 

For few there are but have been once deceived. 

Dryden, 

Instability of temper ought to be checked, when 
It disposes men to wander from one scheme of govern- 
ment to another, since such a fickleness cannot but be 
attended with fatal consequences. Addison, 

We in vain the fickle sex pursue. 

Who change the constant lover for the new. 

Prior, 


Do not now. 

Like a young wasteful heir, mortgage the hopes 
Of godlike majesty on bankrupt terms. 

To raise a present power that’s fickly held 
By the frail tenure of the people's will, Soutltem, 
A few good works gain fame ; more sink their price ; 
Mankind arc Jickle, and hate paying twice. Young, 
Fancy now no more 

Wantons on ficUe piiuou Uirough the skies; 

But, fixed in aim, and conscious of her power. 
Aloft from cause to cause exults to rise. 

Creation’s blended stores arranging as she Dies. 

Beattie. 

But droop not ; Fortune at your tirue of life. 
Although a female moderately ./ic Ale, 

Will hardly leave you (as she's not your wife) 

For any length of days in such a pickle. Byron. 
FI'CO, n. s. Ital. An act of contempt done 
with the fingers, expressing ‘ a fig fo. yon.' 

Having once recovered hit fortmi, be then gives 
the fieo to his adversaries. Carew. 

FICTILE, adj. Lat. fictUu. Moulded into 
form; manulBactured by the potter. 

The cause of fragility it an impotency to be ex- 
tended ; and therefore stone it more fragil than metal, 
and ito fictile earth it more fragil than crude earth. 

Bacon*i Natural Hietory, 


FICTION, «. f. 'J Fr. fiction; Ital. Al- 

Fic’tious, od;. | fiore; Sp. jScion; Lat 

Ficti'tious, \ fictio. A feigned thint» 

Fictitiously, od;. for story; the act oj 
Ficti'tiousness,w.s. I feigning or inventing: 

Fic'iTVE, o^/;. J fictions, and fictitious, 

are fiibulous ; false ; counterfeit ; not real or 
genuine ; fictive, feigned ; imaginary. 

So also was the fiction of those golden apples kept 
by a dragon, taken from the serpent, which tempted 
Evah. Raleigh. 

Time to those things — gave Jictive ornament. 

Drayton, 

These pieces are fictitiously set down, and have ou 
copy in nature. Browne* s Vulgar Krrours, 

If through mine cars pierce any consolations. 

By wise discourse, sweet tunes, or poets* yicbon# ; 

If ought I cease these liideous exclamations. 

While that my soul, she lives in afflictions. Sidney. 

If the presence of God in the image, by a men 
fiction of the mind, be a sufRcient ground to \iorship 
that image, is not God’s real presence in every cres^ 
ture a lar better ground to worship it? Stillingjlei't. 

Fiction is of the essence of poetry, as well as of 
painting : there is a rcscmhlanre in one of human 
bodies, things, and actions, which arc not real ; and in 
the other of u true story by u Jiction, Dryden, 

Draw him strictly so. 

That all who view the pieu-c may know, 

He needs no trappings of Jictitiuns’f&mc. hi. 
Another way to make a book unanswerable is to lay 
a stress on matters of fact foreign to the question 
well as to truth, and to stuff it with scurrility and fic- 
tion, Loche. 

It is the part of a poet to humour the imagination 
in our own notions, by mending and perfecting naturi; 
where he describes a reality, and by adding greaur 
beauties than are put together in nature, when h? 
doscribes a fiction, Addmu 

Milton, sensible of this defect in tho subject of U 
poem, brought into it tw’o characters of a sliadowT 
and fictitious nature in the persons of Sin and Death, 
by which means he has interwoven in his fable « 
very beautiful allegory. Addison* s Spectator, 

With fancied rules and arbitrary laws 
Matter and motion man restrains. 

And studied lines and Jictious circles draws. 

Prior. 


The human persons are as fictitious os the airy 
ones ; and Belinda resembles you in nothing but ii» 
beauty. 

FICUS, the fig-tree, a genus of the triift'ij 
order, and polygainia class of plants : iiatura 
order fifty-third, scabridae. The receptacle 
common, turbinated, carnous, and coriniveiit, 
enclosing the florets either in the same or m a 
distinct one: male cal: tripartite: con. 
STAM. three: fenaale cal: quinquepi^ile • ' 
none; pistil one; and one seed.— -There 
fifty-six species, of which the following are 
most remarkable : . ^ 

F. carica, tlie common fig tree, with an upng 
stem branching fifteen or twenty feet ^ 
garnished with large palmated or V « 
leaves Of this there are many 
The common fig tree, with large. :.|jer 

purplish blue fruit, which ripens „ies a 

on standards or walls, and of which it 
great quantity. The brown or ;i 

large, globular, chestnut-colored fnnt, 
purplim delicious pulp, ripening m d / 
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August. The black Ischia fig ; a middle sized, 
shortish, flat-crowned, blackish fruit, liaving a 
bright pulp ; ripening in the middle of August. 
The green Ischia fig; a large, oblong, globular- 
headed, greenish fruit, slightly stained by the 
pulp to a reddish-brown color ; ripens in the end 
of August. The brown Ischia fig ; a small, py- 
ramidal, brownish-yellow fruit, having a purp- 
lish very rich pulp ; ripening in August and 
September. The Malta fig ; a small fiat-topped 
brown fruit, ripening in the middle of August or 
beginning of September. The round brown Na- 
ples fig; a globular, middle-sized, light brown 
fruit, and brownish pulp ; ripe in the end of 
August. The long, brown, Naples fig ; a long 
(lark brown fruit, having a reddish pulp; ripe in 
S(‘ptemher. The great blue fig; a large blue 
fruit, having a fine red pulp. The black Genoa 
W'j ; ; a large, pear-shaped, black-colored fruit, 
with a bright red pulp; ripe in August. The 
oarica is frequently cultivated in this country, 
and is the only species which does not require to 
be kept in a stove, it maybe propagated either 
l)y .suckers arising from roots, by layers, or by 
( uttings. Tin; suck(?rs are to be taken off as low 
down as possible; trim off any ragged part at 
boilom, leaving the tops entire, especially if for 
btiinJards ; and plant them in nursery lines at 
two or three feet distance, or they may at once 
be planted where they are to remain ; observing, 
that if they are designed for walls or espaliers, 
they may Ik* headed to six or eight inches in 
March, the more tifiectually to force out lateral 
shoots near the bottom ; i)ut, if intended for 
standard.,, they must not be topped, but trained 
with a stem, not less than fifteen or eighteen inches 
for dwarf standards, a yard for half-standards, 
'tnd four, five, or six feet for full standards. Then 
they must be' suflered to branch out to form a 
bead ; observing, that, whether against walls, 
espaliers, or standards, the branches or shoots 
must never be shortened unless to procure a ne- 
cessary supply of wood : for the fniit is always 
produced on the upper parts of the young shoots ; 

if these are cut off, no fruit can be expected. — 
I he best season for propagating these trees by 
layers is in autumn ; but it may be also done any 
Jjine from October to March or April. Choose 
c y(jung pliable lower shoots from the fruitful 
^•'ty them in the usual way, covering 
e body of the layers three or four inches deep 
m the ground, keeping the top entire, and as 
possible ; and they will be rooted and 
0 separate from the parent in autumn ; when 
be planted either in the nursery, or 
remain. The time for propa- 
; J’y cuttings is either at the fall of the leaf, 
Drp* 1 - choose well ripened shoots of the 
frnm summer ; short, and of ruoust growth, 
an ;/i twelve to fifteen inches long; having 
ha«p ^41 years wood at their 

eiirKt ; entire ; and plant them six or 

eartli deep, in a bed or border of good 

in asunder. When planted 

in eligible to protect their tops 

kind ftOHl, the first winter, with any 

Capui».^”^ litter. For an account of the 
F fig tree, see that article, 

giosa, the Banian tree, or Indian fig, is 


a native of several parts of the East Indies. It 
has a woody stem, branching to a great height 
and vast extent, with heart-shaped entire leaves 
ending in acute points. Of this tree Milton has 
given a description equally beautiful and just, 
in his Paradise Lost, b. ix. The Banian tree is 
perhaps the most beautiful of nature’s produc- 
tions in that genial climate, where she sports 
with the greatest profusion and variety. Some 
of these trees are of amazing size and great extent ; 
as they are continually increasing, and seem 
to be exempted from decay. Every branch from 
the main body throws out its own roots ; at first, 
in small tencler fibres, several yards from the 
ground : these continually grow thicker until 
they reach the surface ; and there striking in, they 
increase to large trvuiks, and become parent trees, 
shooting out new branches from the top : these 
in time suspend their roots, which, swelling into 
trunks, produce other branches ; thus continuing 
in a state of progression as long as the earth, the 
first parent of them all, contributes her sus- 
tenance. The Hindoos are peculiarly fond of 
tlie Banian tree ; they look upon it as an emblem 
of the deity, from its long duration, its out- 
stretching arms, and overshadowing beneficence. 
Near these trees the most esteemed pagodas are 
generally erected ; under their shade the Brah- 
mins spend their lives in religious solitude ; and 
the natives of all casts and tribes are fond of 
recreating in the cool recesses, beautiful walks, 
and lovely vistas of this umbrageous canopy, 
impervious to the hottest beams of a tropical 
sun. The largest known Banian tree grows on 
an island in the Ncrbedda, ten miles from the 
city of Baroche in the province of Guzerat. It 
is distinguished by the name of Cubbeer Burr, 
which was given it in honor of a famous saint. 
It was once much larger, but high floods have 
carried away the banks of the island where it 
grows, and with them such parts of the tree as 
had thus far extended their roots : yet what re- 
mains is about 2000 feet in circumference, mea- 
sured round the principal stems ; the over-hanging 
branches, not yet struck down, over a much 
larger space. The chief trunks of this single 
tree (which in size greatly exceed our English 
elms and oaks), amount to 350 ; tlie smaller 
stems, forming into stronger supporters, are more 
than 3000 ; and every one of these is casting out 
new branches, and hanging roots, in time to 
form trunks, and become the parents of a future 
progeny. Cubbeer Burr is famed throughout 
Ilindostan for its great extent and surprising 
beauty : armies have encamped around it ; and, 
at stated seasons, solemn jatarras, or Hindoo 
festivals, are held here, to which thousands of 
votaries repair from various parts. It is said 
that 7000 persons find ample room to repose 
under its shade. The English gentlemen, on 
their hunting and shooting parties, used to form 
extensive encampments, and spend w^ks toge- 
ther under this delightful pavilion, whicli is ge- 
nerally filled with green wood pigeons, doves, 
iieacocks, and a variety of feathered songsters ; 
crowded with families of monkeys perfonning 
their antic tricks ; and shaded by bats of a large 
size. This tree not only affords shelter, but sus- 
tenance to all its inhabitants, being covered 
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amidst its bright foliage with small figs of a rich 
scarlet color. 

F. sycamorus, the sycamore tree, is very com* 
mon in Lower Egypt. It buds in the end of 
March, and the fruit ripens in the beginning of 
June. It is cut by the inhabitonts at the time 
it buds ; for without this precaution they say it 
would not bear fruit. The wood of the sycamore 
tree is not subject to rot ; and has therefore been 
used for making coffins, in which embalmed 
bodies were put. Hasselquist affirms, that he 
saw in Egypt coffins made of this kind of wood, 
which had been preserved sound for 2000 
years. 

FID, n. s. Ital. A pointed iron with 

which seamen untwist their cords. — Skinner. 

Fids or Fidds, are likewise used at sea to 
splice or fasten rones together. There are also 
fids of wood, made tapering at one end, but 
much larger than tlie iron ones. — ^The pin in the 
heel of the topmast, which bears it upon the 
chess tree, is likewise called a fid. 

FID'DLE, «. s. & V. fl.'j Sax. pi'bel ; Onth. 

Fid'dler, n. s. ( fidla ; Svved, Jidlf 

Fid'di.estick, 4 » fidi- 

Fid'dlesthing. J cula. A stringinl mu- 

sical instrument ; a violin to fiddle is to play 
upon this instrument; also to ‘shift the hand: 

often and do nothing like a fellow that plays 

upon a fiddle,^ as Dr. Johnson says : the fiddle- 
stick is otherwise called the bow, and the fiddle- 
string a portion of the stringed part of this in- 
strument. 


A fiddlettring, moittoned with w»ter, will H 
note in a little time, and consequently must be re« 
taxed or lengthened one-sixteenth. /j. 

Others import yet nobler arts from France, 
Teach kings to fiddle, and make senates dance. 


All human actions seem to be divided like Themis, 
tocliis and his company ; one man can fiddle, and 
another man can make a small town a great city; 
and he that cannot do either one or the other, de- 
serves to be kicked out of the creation. Swift, 

I do not call him a poet that writes for his own di- 
version, any more than that gentleman a fiddler who 
amuses himself with a violin. 

There is nothing in which the power of art is shown 
so much as in piaying on the fiddle : in all other things 
we can do something at tirst. Any man w'ill forge i 
bar of iron, if you give him a hammer; not so well 
as a smith, hut tolerably. A man will saw a pie 
of wood, arm make a box, though a clumsy one ; li 
give him a fiddle and a fiddlestick, and he can do ti 
thing. Johmm 

If he the tinkling haqisiehord regards 
As inoffensive, what offensive in cards ? 

Strike up the fiddlet, let us all be gay ; 

Laymen have leave to dance, if parsons play. 

Cmcper. 

Hence all this rice, meat, dancing, wine, and fnldlini^ 
Which turned the islo into a place of pleasure; 

The servants all were getting drunk or idling, 

A life which made them happy beyond measure. 

Byron. 

FIDDLE-FADDLE, w. .s. & odj. j From 
Fid-fad, 71 . .s. ^ 

toying with the fingers ; trifling; making ‘mud 
ado about nothing.’ 


Christofre him served longe. 

The kinge loved the melody of fithrle and of song. 
Life of St, Christofre in the Bodleian Library, 
A. D. 1200; 

Themistocles being desired at a feast to touch a 
lute, he said he could not fiddle, but ho could make a 
small town a great city. Bacon’s Essays. 

There i« a subordinate wit, as much inferiour to 
a wit of business, as a fiddler at a wake is to the lofty 
sound of an organ. Savitle, 

Let no saucy fiddler presume to intrude. 

Unless he is sent for to vary our bliss. 

Ben Jomon. 

Nero put the fiddlers to death, for being inoie skil- 
ful in the trade than he was. TayUtr, 

For what can bo more ridiculous than w "'. do make 
ourselves, wh»>n we do thus fiddle and foul with our 
own souls; when, to make vain people merry, we in- 
cense God's earnest dispb ai>ure. ^ Barrow. 

The adventure of the bear and fiddle 
fa sung ; bul breaks off in the middle. 

Ifudihrat, 

His grisly heard was long and thick. 

With which he strung his fiddlestick. Id. 

In trials of musical skill the jttdg< s did not crown 
the fiddle, but the performer. StilUnyfleet, 

These will appear such chits in story, 

'Twill turn all politicks to jests. 

To he repeated like John Dory, 

When fiddlers sing at feasts. Dryden, 

She tried the fiddle all over, by drawing the bow 
over every part of the strings ; but could not, for her 
heart, find whereabout the tone lay. Addison. 

A cunning fellow observed, that old Lewis had 
Stole away part of the map, and saw him fiddling and 
turning the map, trying to join the two pieces foge- 
thai Arbuthnot, 


She said that her grandfather had a horse shot a 
Edgehill, and their uncle was at the siege of Buds 
with abundance of fiddlef addle oi the same nature. 

Spectator. 

She was a troublesome fiddlefaddle old woman, am 
so ceremonious that there was no bearing’of her. 

Arhuthnot. 

Fn>Kl/ITY, n.s. Yr. fulelUc; XM.ftUUis, 

ll^X.JhltHta; Span. faithfulness, llu- 
nesty; veracity. 

The church, by her publick reading of the book of 
God, preached only as a witness ; now the principiJ 
thing required in a witness is fidelity. Hooker. 

He, that after the misuse of the one talent, would not 
trust the evil servant with a second, because he sa# 
a wilful neglect ; will trust Moses wiih his second 
law, because he saw fidelity in the worst error o( 
zeal. Bp, JfaU*s Contemplations. 

They mistake credulity for fidelity. Clarke. 

Having taken leave of my friends, and interchange 
promises of fidelity with Miss Head, I quitted Pn* 
delphia. Fran^bf^^ 

As good subjects of God'i kingdom, w« arc oun 
to pay A duo regard and reverence to his 
especially if tliey discover an uncorrupted 


his cause. 


Bul nothing unpleasant, or sad, or severe. 

Or that indicates life in its winter — ^i» here. 

Yet all is expressed mih fidelity due. 

Nor a pimple or freckle concealed from * Cou>p^‘ 

FIDES, Faith or Fidelity, one of the ^ 
tues deified by the Romans, had a 
the capitol, founded by Numa Pomp J » 
no animals were offered, or blood 
sacrifices. During the performance ot 
her priests appeared in white vestme > 
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their heads and hands covered with linen, to 
show that fidelity ouglit to be sacred. The 
greatest oaths were taken in her name. Horace 
clothes her in white, places her in the retinue of 
Fortune, and makes her the sister of Justice, Od. 
24, 35> i* Public fiiith is represented on a 
great number of ancient medals ; sometimes with 
a basket of fruit in one hand, and some ears of 
corn in the other ; and sometimes holding a 
turtle dove. But the most usual symbol is two 
hands joined together. The inscriptions are ge- 
nerally, Fides Augusti, Fides exercitus, or Fides 
militum, &c. 

FIDGF, or Fidg'et, v . n.Scn.s. Goth, 
jh/ka; Dan. //c/ce (to move briskly). To move 
in a hurried restless manner : restless agitation. 


Why what can the viacountet a mean ? 

Cried the square hoods in woful fidget. Gray. 

Tim, Ihou’rt the Punch to stir up trouble \ 

You wriggle, and make a rout. 

Put all yqur brother puppets qut. Swift. 

Hut sedentary weavers of long tales, 

Give mo the jidgets, and my patience fails. 

Cowper. 

FIDU'CIAL, mij. ^ \M. fuiucia. Con- 

Fiduciaiiy, n. s. 6ca(fj. S fident ; iiiidoubting. 
Faith is cordial, and such as God will accept of, 
’A'hi'ti it affords fiducial reliance on the promises, and 
obediential aubtnissiori to the commands. 

Hammond’s Practical Catechism. 
Tlio second obstructive is that of the fiduciary, that 
faith is the only instrument of his justification ; and 
excludes good works from contributing any thing to- 
ward it. Hammond. 

Klaiana ran redy no where upon mere love and 
Jidueiarg obedience, unless at her own home, where 
she is exemplarily loyal to herself in » high exact 
obedience. Howel. 

That faith, which is required of us, is then perfect, 
when it produces in tis a Jidiunary assent to whatever 
the Gospel has ft'svealed. Wake. 

FIEF, n.x. Vr. fief'. A f(M*: a manor; a pos- 
session held by some tenure of a superior. See 
Ff.oi T. 


T 0 the next realm she stretched her sway. 

For painture near adjoining lay, 

A plenteous province and alluring prey ^ 

A chamber of dependencies was framed. 

And the whole Jief, in right of poetry, she claimed, 

Dryden. 

As they were honoured by great privileges, so their 
lands were in the nature of fiefs, for which the pos- 
sessors were obliged to do personal service at sea. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century, this 
monarch (Edward f. of England) called in question 
10 independence of Scotland j pretending that the 
ingdom was held as a fief of the crown of England, 
■ubjected to all the conditions of a feudal tenure. 


HohertMon’s History of Scotland, 

See Fee, Feod, and FEt.i)\L System. 
has been an object of enquiry among the 
yarned, in what nation of barbarians fiefs had 
** probable, that they took place 
th nations of Europe, nearly about 

same principles, and were 
^ V. similarity of manners, conquests, 
tho ’ cannot ascribe the prevalence of 

tiftili'i 1 ^ '*Hitation. In France, we nnd fiefs men 
Co ^ ^ Childebert 1. They 

introduced into Italy by the Lombards; 


among whom the customs and laws relating to 
fiefs seem very early to have made rapid ad- 
vances. See Giannone, History of Naples. 
They were introduced into Spain before the in- 
vasion of the Moors, A. D. 710. Lands were 
granted for service and attachment among the 
Goths; among whom also the person who re- 
ceived llie gift was the retainer of him who 
granted it. If he refused his service, the grant 
was forfeited, and he was said to receive it in 
patrocinio : he also swore fealty to his lord ; and 
on this footing the national militia was regulated. 
I-eg. Wisigoth, lib. v. lit. 7. Tliere can be little 
doubt that the feudal law was known in England 
in the Saxon times. See Whitaker’s History of 
Manchester. In Scotland the history of fiefs is 
more uncertain ; which has been ascribed partly 
to the mutilated stale of the Scottish records, and 
partly to the want of able antiejuaries in llu» na- 
tion. Rut Dr. Stuart, in Gbservalions on the Law 
and Constitution of Scotland, insists, that allo- 
diality and feudality have existed ever since the 
foundation of the Scottish monarchy. It has in- 
deed been supposed, that these customs were 
introduced from some foreign model by Malcolm 
If. Some say they were introduced directly 
from England ; and the policy of Malcolm in 
establishing them has been highly extolled : but, 
according to our author, there is no foundation 
foe this notion. Both these opinions either as- 
sert or imply, that the feudal maxims were intro- 
duced into this country upon the principle of 
imitation: but it is very improbable that they 
could be imported from one people to another, 
on account of their excessive contrariety to the 
common usages and precepts of government 
among mankind. It must undoubtedly have 
been very absurd, .if not altogether impracticable, 
to transplant the feudal tenures when the grants 
of laud were pn^carious, or depending entirGy on 
the will of the prince, to a country which had 
never known superiority or vassalage. This 
would have required an alteration of all the or- 
ders of society from the king to the peasant; 
while the whole chain of customs, as well as the 
jurisdiction of the kingdom, both high and low, 
must have sustained a corresponding alteration, 
to conform them to the new system. It is like- 
wise obvious, that no conquest could be made on 
purpose to obtain a settlement by any nation who 
had already received the knowledge of fiefs. 
The establishment of them implied, that the 
people had already a fixed and settled residence; 
and accordingly history does not furnish us with 
any account of a nation among whom fiefs were 
known, who ever migrated from the country they 
already possessed, to seek for one in which they 
might settle. Feudal institutions must have ori- 
ginated wherever they have been observed to 
flourish. Scotland was formerly a feudal king- 
dom, and we know pretty nearly the time when 
the fiefs were hereditary in it; but in that form 
they could not be introduced by the sovereign ; 
aim there was no nation among whom fiefs were 
already known, who conquered, or made an es- 
tablishment by conquest, in Scotland. Fiefs 
therefore must have gradually advanced to such 
a state of perfection. The progress they made 
may be likewise pointed out. At first they were 
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precarious, or at the pleasure of the lord ; after- 
wards they were granted for life ; then for a 
course of years longer than tlie natural life of a 
man ; and, lastly, they became hereditary, which 
was their most perfect stage. This progress has 
been observed in every country where feudal 
tenures exist; and the same must have been 
known in Scotland, though in considering it we 
are necessarily carried back to periods of remote 
antiquity; for as fiefs were hereditary as early as 
the time of Malcolm Il.ithey must have been in 
their precarious state several centuries before. 
See Feudal System. 

FIELD, 71 . s. ^ Sax. pel d ; Goth, ; 

Fielded, Of//. ‘ Tout. /W/f; lielg. veil; 

Field-basil, n. s. all from Goth, fa, level. 

Field-bed, flat, as Mr. Thomson 

Fieldfare, suggests. Champaign; 

F i E ld-m ^HSii A L, open ground ; meatl ovv ; 

Field-mouse, >'any wide space or ex- 
Fieliv-officer, pause; the ground of a 

Field-piece, picture or drawing; the 

Field-preaching, ground of a battle; the 

Field-room, action or exploits of an 

Field-sport, army in the field : heldeil 

Fieldy, isused byShakspearefor, 

being in a field of battle : field-basil is a plant : 
a field-bed, one contrived for ready use in the 
field: fieldfare, the bird furdus pilaris: fiehl- 
marshal is, strictly, the commander of a whole 
army in the fieM : as a field-officer is one asso- 
ciated in the command of a whole r<.‘girnent’: a 
field-piece is a piece of ordnance used in fields 
of battle as distinct from sieves : a field-mouse, 
the Nitedula, wliichsee: field-prcachiug, field- 
room, and field-sports, are sufficiently plain: 
fieldy, is an excellent old adjective, meaning 
roomy ; open as a field. 

ficholde ye the lilies of the Jerld ! 

Widif, Luk. xi. 

Jhesus cam down fro the hil with horn, and stood 
in ^ feeldy place, and the cutnpauy of hise disciples. 

Id, Luk, vi. 

I was borne free ; and because I might live freely 
1 made election of the solitude of the /telds. The 
trees of thehe mountaines are my companions ; the 
rlcaro water of thr*se streams ray uiirronrs. With '.he 
trees anJ waters I communicate my thoughtcK and 
beautic. ShelUm, 

The bassa planting; his fieldpieeei upon the hills, 
did from thenco (Grievously annoy the defendants. 

Jknolles, 

You maintain sevc r il f.iciic’ , 

And whilst a yfc/d should be dispatched and fought, 
Yoi’ are disputing of your generals. Sha/upear«, 
Romeo, good night ; ril to my truckle bed. 

This /ieldbed is too cold for me to sleep. Id. 

Since his majesty went into the Jif Id, 

I have seen her rise from her bed. 

Id. Macbeth. 

"Now, Mars, I pry’thee, make us quick in work; 
That we with smoking swords may march from hence. 
To help our fielded friendt. Id, Coriolanui. 

Live M'lth me, and be my love. 

And wo will all the pleasure prove. 

That hills and vallies, dale and field. 

And all the craggy mountains yield.* 

IlaUigh. 

Winter birds, as woodcocks and fieldfarei, if they 
come early out of the northern countries, with us 
shew cold winters. Bacon, 


Falling back where they 
Might field-room find. BrayUm, 

It is a base cowardliness, so soon as ever we an 
called from the garrison to the Jield, to think of run 
ning away. Rp, HaWt ContempUtthm, 

What though the field be lost. 

All is not lost. Milton*B Paradise Lost. 

Around the fields did nimble lightning play, 
Which offered us by fits, and snatched the day ; 
'Midst this was heard the shrill and tender cry 
Of well pleased ghosts, which in the storm did fly 

Dryden. 

I’hc fieldmouse builds her garner under ground. 

Id. 

Let the field or ground of the picture be clean 
light, and well united with colour. Id. 

The god a clearer space for heaven rtesignud ; 
W hvTti Jit'lfls of light and lujuid ether flow. 
Purged from the ponderous dregs of earth below. 

Id. 

When a man is in the field, a moderate skill iu 
fencing ratli«‘r cKpimes him to the sw'ord of his cnt iuy, 
tlian secures hiiii froth it. ' Locke. 

Field l-iiid.-i are not exempted from mildews, nor 
vet from smut, whore it is mure than in jneloseil 
lands. Murtiuier. 

Fieldtnive are apt to gnaw their roots, atnl kill 
them in hard Winters. Id. J/tushamlry. 

The ill-natured man gives liiinself a large field to 
expatiate iu ; he exposes failings iu human nature. 

Addisutds SpeeiaUiT. 

1 shouhi enter upon a field too wide, and too inucli 
beaten, if 1 should display all tha udvauta’j;<‘S of 
peace. S^nalridife. 

Who can this field of miracles survey. 

And not with Galen all in rapture say. 

Behold a God, adore him and obey. 

Hlackmore. 

Ask of yonder argent fields ahovc. 

Why Jove's satellites are less than Jove.' 

Popr. 

Or great O.siris, who first taught the swain 
In Pharian fields to sow the golden grain. Id. 

411 field-sports I look upon as frivolous. 

Lord Cfu'Jtcrficld. 

The tumults of field-preachiny and the freaks of the 
new birth. Warkurton. 

Let us venture into this large field, ami take a view 
of the political, of tho moral, of the religious, aud of 
tha domestic state of the world. Robertson's Sermon. 
Not yet iho hawthorn bore her berries red. 
With which the Jieldfarc, wintry guest, is fed : 

Nor Autumn yet had brushed from every spray, 
With her chill hand the mellow leaves away. 

Cowpef. 

First with fond gaze blue fields of air they swetj). 
Or pierce the briny chambers of the deep ; 

KaAlk’s burning lino, and icy poles explore, 

Her fertile surface, and her caves of ore. Datmn-^ 
Field-marshal is a modern military rank in hnglai)'^» 
but superior to all others (except the captain- go **1-**’^ 
having the chief command of the whole army *1^ * 

When there it a field-officer of the day, R 
duty to visit all guards frequently during the day a ^ 
night. Id the morning, on tho dismounting o ^ 
guards, he will collect the reports, and carry 
the governor or commandant. 

Field, in heraldry, is so called, *{ 

contains those achievements anciently acqn 
in the field of battle. It is the ground on w 
the colors, bearing, metals, furs, charge®* 
represented. Among the modern heraias, 
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is less frequently used iu blazoning than shield 
or escutcheon. See Shield. 

Field Colors, in war, are small flags of about 
a foot and a half square, which are carried 
along with the quarter-master general, for mark- 
ing out the ground for the squadrons and batta- 
lions. 

Fieldfare, in ornithology. See Turous. 
FlFLniN(J (Henry), the son of lieutenant- 
gffieral Fielding who served under the duke of 
Marlborough, was born in 1707. On the death 
(^f his mother, his father married a«gain ; and Sir 
John Fielding, who succeeded him in the com- 
mission of tlie peace for Middlesex, was his 
brother by this marriage. Henry was sent to 
study at Leyden ; but a failure in his remittances 
oblig(.*d him to return in two years, when his 
ovsji propensity to gaiety and j)rofusion drove 
lorn to write for the stage at twenty years of age. 
His first dramatic piect.*, Love in several Masrpies, 
which was well received, appeared in 1727: 
■A\ his plays and farces, to tli^ amount of eigh- 
teen, were written before 1737 ; and many of 
ihciu are still acted with applause. While thus 
employed, he married a young lady with a for- 
tune of .t'l500 and inherited an estate of £200 
a year from his mother; all which, thongli he 
jvtired into the cfmnti y, he contrived to dissipate 
in three years ; and then applied to the study of 
t)i(j biW fora maintenance. In losing his fortune, 
lie acquired the gout; which rendering it im- 
[xjssible for him to attend the bar, he therefore 
liud recourse to his pen for immediate supplies ; 
nntil he oblaiiuM the office of acting justice for 
^liddlesex, an employment more profitable than 
honorable to him. Reduced at last by the fa- 
ti^Mios of this office, and by a complication of 
disorders, ho >)y the advice of bis physicians 
went U) Lisbon, where be died in 1754. He 
wiote a nuinbiT of fugitive pamjildets and pe- 
nodical essays ; but i.s chielly distinguished by 
his Adventures of Joseph Andrews, ins Amelia, 
‘ind his History of Tom Jones. His works have 
been collect(?d and published, with his life pre- 
Jixfd, by Mr. Murphy. Besides these mentioned, 
‘jc published The Champion, 2 vols.; A Journey 
from this World to the next ; The History of Jo- 
»>athan Wild ; and after his death appeared his 
to fas bon. 

biELDiNo (Sarah), sister of Henry Fielding, 
^asborn in 1714, and lived unmarried, and died 
’tt Bath in April 1768. She was the author of 
novel of David Simple; a less popular pro- 
duction of a kindred class, called Tlie Cry, a 
dramatic Fable ; Xenophon’s Memoirs of So- 
translated from the Greek (for which she 
us favored with some valuable notes by Mr. 

; Tlie Countess of Dclwyn ; 
History of Ophelia; The Lives < '' Cleopa- 
tra and Octavia, &r. &c. 

ahn ’ weapon carried by the gunners, 

end • J"® of a halbert, with a spear at the 

the * side ears screwed on like 

screw°* r ^ ^ tnatch-lock, where the gimrers 
comtv. matches when they are ujxin 

b» a ^ j * field-statl's are said to 

"itned. 

diiown fortification, are those 

by an army in besieging a fortress, or 


by the besieged to defend the place. Such are 
the fortifleations of camps, highways, &c. 

FIEND, n.s. Sax. ^ Sax. pien*D, ponb, a 

Fiend-like, a£^*. $foe; Goth, and Teut. 
JUtid ; W\\\. fwnde. An enemy ; the great ene- 
my of mankind ; the devil. 

I nylo that ghc be maad felowis of fendis. For 
ghe xnouu not drynke the cuppe of the lord, and the 
cuppe of fendis ; ghe moun not be partenens of the 
buord of the lord, and of the boord of fendis, 

Wiclif 1 Cotynth, x. 

Here hauntis that feend, and docs his daily spoylc ; 
Therefore henceforth be at your keeping well, 

And ever ready for your foeman fell. 

Spenser* s Faerie Queene, 

Tom is followed by tho foul Jicnd. Shakspeare, 

— ^Tliia dead butcher and his Jiend-lihe queen. 

Id. Macbeth, 

What now, had I a body again, I could. 

Coming from hell ; -nh’AtJiends would wish should be. 
And Hannibal could not have wislied to see. 

Den Jonsons Catiline. 

The hell-bounds, as ungorged with flesh and blood. 
Pursue their prey, and seek their wonted food ; 

The fend remounts his courser. Dryden. 

O woman ! woman ! wlicn to ill thy mind 

Is bent, all hell contains no fouler fend. Pope. 

Vain wish! for lo, in gay attire concealed. 

Yonder she comes ! the heart indaming fiend ! 

(Will no kind power tho helpless stripling shield ?) 
Swift to her destined prey see Passion bend. 

Beattie. 

FIENUS (Thomas), an ingenious and learned 
physician, born at Antwerp in 1566. He went 
into Italy to study physic under Mcrcurialis and 
Aldrovandus ; ami on his return distinguished 
himself so much in the university of Louvain, 
that he was chosen jirofcssor of physic, and was 
afterwards made physician to the duke of Ba- 
varia. He wrote several works, among which 
W(;re, Dt; Viribus Imaginationis ; and De For- 
matione Fmtus. He died at Louvain in 1631. 

FIERCE, fld/. ^ Vr. ficr, ft roi'e ; U\i\. 

Fieuci/ly, t/dc. '- fcroce ; Ijxi. ftrits ; lleb. 

FikpvCe'nlss, n. s. violence. — Min^beu. 

Cruel ; savage ; ravenous ; furious ; violent. 

Therfore so the goodnessc and the fermesse of god, 
ghe the fersfiesse into hein that felden doun, but the 
goodnesse of god into thee, if thou dwellist in good- 
ncssG. Wiclif, Rom. xi. 

Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce ; and their 
wrath, for it was cruel. Oen, xlix.^ 7. 

The ships, though so great, are driven of fiercs 
winds ; yet arc they turned about with a very small 
helm. Jatnes iii. 4. 

Soonc as thy dreadful trompe l.tegins to sound. 

The g«»d of warra with hisy?<?« equipage 
Thou docst awake, slcepc never he so sownd. 

And scared nations docst with horror sterno astownd. 

Si)ewer*s Faerie Queene. 

With greedy force each other both assail. 

And strike so fiercely that they do impress 
Deep-dinted furrows in the battered mail ; 

The iron walls lo ward their blows were weak and frail. 

Id, 

The defendanU, fiercely assailed by their enemies 
before, and beaten with tho great ordnance behind, 
were grievously distressed. Knolles* 

Hattie joined, and both fiercely fought. 

Shakspeare 
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Thi* Jlerca abridgement 
Hath to it circumstantial branches, which 
Distinction should be rich in. Id. CymbeHthe. 

The Greeks are strong, and skilful to their strength. 
Fierce to their skill, and to their Jiereenets valiant. 

Shahtpeare. 

The air, if veiy cold, irritateth the flame, and 
makeCh it burn more fiercely^ as fire scorcheth in 
frosty weather. Bacon, 

Suddenly there came out of a wood a monstrous 
lion, with a shc-bear not far from him, of little less 
Herceneu. Sidney. 

His pride and brutal Jiercenest I abhor ; 

But scorn your mean suspicions of me more. 

Dryden. 

Thus we see, when their young stand in need of it, 
the timorous become valiant, the Jietce and savage 
kind, and the ravenous, tender, and liberal. Locke. 

Kindness has resistless charms. 

All things else but weakly move ; 

Fierctst anger it disarms. 

And clips the wing of flying love. 

liochester, 

T'is the curse of mighty minds oppressed. 

To think what their state is, and what it should be : 
Impatient of their lot, they reason fiercely. 

And call the laws of providence unequal. Howe. 

Tyrants fierce, that unrelenting die. Pope. 

The defect of heat which gives fierceness to our na- 
tuies, may contribute to that roughness of our lan> 
guago. Swift. 

By the brook the shepherd dines ; 

From the fierce meridian heat 
Sheltered by the branching pines. 

Pendant o'er his grassy seat. 

Cunningham, 

As united fires burn the more fiercely, so a sinful 
society improve and grow in impiety, and every mem- 
ber joins his brother’s pollution to his own. It is not 
easy to say, how much profane companions are instru- 
mental in reciprocally undoing one another. 

Witherspoon, 

His son, I am told, even at that early period of 
life, maintained his opinions, on every subject, with 
the same sturdy, dogmatical, and arrogant fierceness 
with which he now overbears all opposition to them in 
company. Seward. 

FIERI FA'CIAS, n. s. In law. A judicial 
writ, that lies at all times within the year and 
day, for him that has recovered in an aclirm of 
debt or damages, to the sheriff, to command him 
to levy the debt or the d:ima^»:s of his goods 
against whom the recovery was had. 

FIE'RY, a/fj. '4 Once written firy, from 
Fieriness, n. s. \ Fire, which see. Con- 
taining fire ; fire*like ; heated : henre passionate, 
unrestrained. 

Scarcely had Pheebus in the gloomy East 
Yet harnessed his Jiery footed team, 

Nc reared abov'^ the earth his flaming crest. 

When the last deadly smoak aloft did stream. 

Faerie Qnecne, 

The eword which is ma<fe Jkry doth not oniy cut 
by reason of the sharpness which simply it hath, 
but also bum by means of tiiat heat which it hath 
from fire. Hooker. 

1 know,thoud*st rather 
Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulph 
Than flatter him in a bower. Shakepeare. 
Then, as I said, the duke, great Bolingbroko, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed. 

Which his aspiring rider seemed to know. 

With slow but stately pace kept on his course. Id, 


I drew this gallant head of war. 

And culled these fiety spirits from the world. 

To outlook conquest, and to win renown 

Even in the jaws of danger and of death. /d, 
Then^/Ssry expedition be my wing, 

Jove’s Mercury, and herald for a king. hf. 

Will any man put his finger into a jdsry crucible, to 
pull out gold ? Bp. Hall. 

The ashes, by their heat, their fieriness, and their 
dryness, belong to the element of earth. Boyle. 

Through Elis and the Grecian towns ho flew ; 
The’ audacious wretch for fiery coursers drew. 

nrn- * . Hryden. 

The Italians, notwithstanding their natural yjerincM 
of temper, affect always to appear sober and sedate. 

Addison, 

See ! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 
A nd mounts exulting on triumphant wings : 

Short is his joy j he fuels the fiery wound. 
Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 

Pope. 

Though now with hopeless toil wo trace 
Time’s backward rolls to find its place j 
Whether the fiery-tresaai Dane 
Or Roman’s self o’erlurned tho fano. Collins. 

The Boy was sprang to manhood : in the wild? 

Of Jiery climes ho made himself a home. 

And his soul drank their sunbeams. Byron. 

FIESCO (John Lewis), count of Luvagna, 
head of one of the noblest houses in Genoa, 
became imister of a lar^e patrimony at the age 
of eighteen, and hoadetl a remarkable conspiraty 
agJiinst the Doria tamily. France and tho pope 
(Paul III.) seem to have fivored his plaits. On 
the evening of the 1st of .fanuary, ITiIZ, he 
prepared a galley under pndence of a cruise 
against the corsairs, and waited u])on Andrew 
Doria, to request permission to depart from tlic 
harbour early in the morning. The same 
he assembled a large body of partisans at liis 
bouse, on the jireteiicc of an entertaiiiinent, lo 
whom he made an eloquent appeal on tlie .'Sub- 
ject of this undertaking ; and then hiistened to 
the apartment of his wife, and acquainted btr 
with his intention. She earnestly, but in vain, 
entreated him to abandon his desperate! inter- 
I)rise. lie look leave of her, saying, ‘ Madam, 
you shall never see me again, or you shall see 
every thing in Genoa beneath you.^ He now 
sallied forth, preceded by 500 armed men, 
and despatching parties to different qimr- 
ters, himself proceeded to secure the darsena, 
or dock, in which the galleys lay. Going mi 
board one of these, from which he was proceed- 
ing across the plank to the captain galley, fn® 
board gave way ; and falling into the water, in- 
cumbered with his armour, he sank to rise no 
morel Thus terminated the life of this a ® 
ambitious young noble at the early age of twen y* 
two. I lis confederates failed in their attempt 
Andrew Doria, but Giannetino his nephew ^ 
beneath their swords. The loss of the ^ 
however proved fotal to their 
brother Jerome was deserteil, and the w 
family was ruined and banished. • ^ 

FIESOLE (the ancient Ftesulai), 
town of Tuscany, one of the twelve ^ 
Etruria, and the spot to which Catilm® ^ 

on the discovery of his conspiracy- t ^ 

bifihop’fi see, but at present little more 
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licap of ruins ; the situation is, ho\vcv(?r, elevated 
and salubrious, and the I’lorentines have vilUts 
lu’ro, where there are traces of an amphitheatre 
of great extent. Three miles north-east of Fio- 
rence. 

FIFE. Vx. fifre ; Tc‘ut.;y/et7/t. A military imi- 
si('-pipe; an aeeompauinient to the drum. 

Karewtll the plumed troi>ps, and llic Iji^ war 
That make aiidiilion virtxie oh farewell \ 

Farewell the neighing iteed and the ^flirill trump, 

I’lic sj)irit-.stirring drum, the ear-pierring ///k 

StuikJfH'ttre. 

TI 1 U.S the gay vietiin, willi fresh gj»rlands tTowne.l, 
IMeased with the sacred eiiliveiiiiig sound. 

Through gazing crowds in solemn slate proceeds. 

Pfiilijts. 


Firr, or Fii ESimir, a eoxmty of Scotland, 
lioiiiK.led on tlio west l>y those t)f (.’larkmannan 
Kinross, and Ih rlli; on tlie north and north-ea.st 
l ylheTay; on the C'n^t hy the (ici ioan ( teeaii, 
ind cni tlu! south by the I’ntli of I'nilii. 'Fhou-jh 
!t e\ti.-iuls t') a much grcuU-r length along the 
its m(‘an dimensions are not al)ove ihirtv- 
si\ iiiih s m length, hy ionrteen in Ixreadth ; ami 
!l.s snperlieial area has heen Cf)m[)Utt?il at .004 
square mih'S, or Ihiglisli acres, 'fhe faee 

of liie caxuntry is varitxiis. 'Fowards the west it 
I.' inoimtaiijou.s having the I.omond hills rising 


to a great heiglit ; and a ridge of hills extends 
'■asUvanl almost to the? c’oast, occnjiying tlie ceii- 
aal district ; towards the* north and south the 
Mirface descends gradually to the Friths of 'Fay 
and Fortin exhihiting the most beautiful pros[iect 
of fertill^an<l well-cultivated tields. \Vo<»dsand 
plantations abound tlirougii the vvhoh', and tlie 
hills are covered with sheep, whose wool is in 
high estimation. 

Agricultun* has been greatly improved of late 
years; and the farms, particularly on the northern 
declivity, liring very high rent.s. The rental of 
the lands, in nu 1, was ‘200 I4.v. ini. ster- 
ling, or almost a guinea an acre over the whole, 
and ot the houses U. ()<L The farms in 

gcncrai arc of a moderate size ; few of them are 


what may be calleil large, tlie greaU r number 
small, and tlie average porbajis about loO 
'teres. Hut there are many possessions from tifly 
nwn to eight or ten acres, occupied by^ their pro- 
pnetors, or by manufacluiers, tradesmen, and 
tncchiuiics. In all new' lease.s the rent is made 
payable in money, though in a Kwv instances the 
‘•tnount may depend upon the price t)f grain, 
and vary therefore from year to year. The eom- 
Jttoii length (){ a lease here, as thvoughont Scot- 
‘“tu, is nineteen years. The farm-lniiklings 
piosent a great variety in regar<l to their materials 
‘iiif ^construction ; but on tlie vvholt* have inueh 
^ptoved of late. More tliaii a tliinl of this 
S completely ami sabsUmiially enclosed 
I t* w'alls or thorn heilge.s, chiefly the 

of the Scoltish-cotmlies where 
Tftn S^own to some extent : though it is by no 
^ favorite with landlords, who, in some 
prohibited ibeir tenants from 
of TrP one acre in a year. The cattle 

as in high repute, boili 

«olor is prevailing 

the nnint ’ horns smalt, white, turned up at 
r ^ ; bone small in proportion to tlie car- 


ca.se ; weighing, when fat, from three to four 
years old, from forty to sixty stone. The cows, 
when well fed, yield from ten to fourteen Scots 
pints of milk daily (nearly half as many Ehig- 
gli.sh wine gallons) during the best of the grass 
season, and eontiime long in milk ; yet the dairy 
i.s here hut a .secondary object. I'he oxen were 
formerly much employed in labor, and were in 
re<piesl for tins purpose for the counties along 
the nortli-east coast, but they arc* now very seldom 
to hf seen at work. Tlie liorses are much the 
same as are found in all the lowlands of Scot- 
ia i id. 

The staple manufacture is linen. Dunferm- 
line has long bemi faincms for its damasks and 
<Iiapcis. In sc'veral tow'us checks, ticks, osna- 
biirgs, ancl other fabrics are made. In ldl‘2 
dj.'xOtijOUO yards of Imcn cloth were stampe<l, 
of tlu* value of £2<^0,000 ; and in IHOO, 000,000 
yanls of plain liium were siipposi.v.l to be niadt* 
by pii\at(^ families for their own use, whicli 
were not stamped. The number of hamls em- 
ployexl in all tin* branch(!s of this manufacture 
in 1800 was computed to be 23,102. Flax is 
spun into yarn almost in every family. The 
other maimfacturos are spirit.s, at four tlislille- 
ries, one (£ winch works for the F.nglish mar- 
ket ; ship-buildiiig at Dysart, Kirkaldy, Weinyss, 
and Anstrullier; salt at the two former ])laccs 
ami oiht r li.wvns; leather at Kirkaldy, Cupar, 
Auchtermuclity, and F'alkland ; and there are 
brcwerie.s in evi ry town, and most of the vil- 
lages. At Cupar, Kirkaldy, and I/.*veri, bricks 
and tiles are made to a large amount; ami 
vitriol or sulphuric acirl at Hurutisland. 

The principal rivers are the Eden vuid the Leven^ 
both abounding wilVi trout and salmon ; and on no 
parr of the const of Scotland is the white fishery 
more productive than on that of Fife. Many 
l.ike.s, K>rmerly seen here, ha>e l)een drained, 
ami converted intt> arable land ; but some of 
small extent remain, such as the Loch of Liii- 
dores, Kilcompihar f.oeh, together with Loch- 
gellie, C’oniill.i, and Jax('hpitiy. Lead and cop- 
per and iron ok^ have been found here, and the 
sulphuretted ore of zinc ; hut coal is the most 
imporlant and abiiiulant of its mineral produc- 
tions, and is well known to have heen wr^uight 
hen* for above five cmituries. There is a charter, 
dated 129J, allowing a coal-pit to openi'd 
near Dunfermline. Another has been recently 
mentioned by Mr. Clui liners, which is dated 
128l-.'>, by winch it appears that coal was used 
at Tranent before that period. 'Fhe greatest limc- 
w'xrks in SeoUaml aie those belonging to the 
earl of F.lgin, at Cliarles 'Fown on the Forth, 
fniin which about 100,000 tons arc raised anim- 
ully; part of w hicli is sold as it comes from the 
cjuarry, and 12,000 tons of coals are employed 
in calcining the nunainder on the spot, otones, 
resembling the pii'cious garnet, are found in 
considerable numbers at Elie, and known by 
the name of Fdie rubies. 

This county is little distinguished by com 
merco. In 1800, 142 vessels, carrying 13,513 
tons, and navigated by 883 seamen, were under 
the two custom-houses at Kirkaldy and An.v 
truther, within the county, and about half the 
number of eai‘h wai supposed to be under (hose 
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out of it. 1 liesti vessels are partly employed in 
foreijju trade with Russia and .the ports on the 
Biiltic, but chieily in the coasting tra<le. The 
exports are the manufactures already mentioned, 
with coal, lime, and grain of all sorts; and the 
imports from foreign parts, timber, bark, hides, 
and tallow, flax and flax-seed, hemp, tar, iron, 
&c. ; and coastwise, groceries, and other articles 
for home consumption, rifeshire contains thir- 
teen royal boremghs, which stdl possess par- 
liamentary rcpia seniations ; vi/. ( *upar, St. An- 
drews, lnverkeitl)ing, nunfermline, ihirntisland, 
Kinghorn, Kirkahly, Dysart, I’lttonwcem, An- 
strulhcr Wester and Knster, Kilnmny, and 
C’rail; besi<les s<^veral whieh have lost that pii- 
Mlege, from their being unable to l)«*ar the ex- 
]>ense of sending a commissioner to the Scottish 
parliament; but which yet retain all their other 
i rivilcges; sueh are Auchtermnohty, Strath- 
miglo, Newburgh, Falkland, Kilconqnhar, Klie, 
I'.arls-h rry, ike. These are joined witli burghs 
belonging to other counties; Cupar am! St. 
Amlrews, with Anstrullier, Kilreuny, &c. ; and 
J)unfermline and Inverkeithing, with Stirling, 
Cnlross, and (ineciish rry. k'ifesh ire thus sends 
three members to jiarliaimmt, one for the county 
and two for its burghs; besides that tlie latter 
have a share in the election of two members 
more. None of these towns are now consiiler- 
uhle, Dunfermline excepted, which is a thriving 
place. See Dcnffiimlin k. Packets and ferry- 
boats ply regularly across the Forth from sevenl 
places in this county; hut the great thorough- 
fares are betwa'en T.< itli and Kin jiorn, or IVtty- 
cur, and between Queonsferry and Inverkeithiug, 
or tin? Ni'rth I'erry. \ estiges of royal splendor 
are still visible at St. Andrews, Dunfermline, 
Falkland, and Kinghorn, and various monastic 
remains an? scattcrcil thronghout the county. 
Among the most remarkabh? are the mins <»f St. 
Itegulus’s chapel and tower, at St. Andrews, 
said to have been built in ibe fourth century ; 
tin? cathedral at the satin? place, founded in 
1 Kil ; the abliey of Dunfermline, remaik dde for 
Its being n royal cemetery, where tin' renuiins of 
Robert Pniee wi re lately discovered and rc- 
interred with becoming soleiimily. To the 
county also belong the smdl islands of May 
and IncligarvK!. Ther.* is a great number of 
c'legant seats in the co- ;y, of v. hich tin belong 
to eight peers, and seven to barom ts, In side^ 
more than srvojity to other propri# tors. It is 
divided into sixty-one paroehial distnets, having 
one full synod, and four ])resbytery seats w'ithiii 
itself. Fife affords an Irish titl; of earl to the 
Duffs of llraco, tin- descendant'; >t' the ancient 
Thanes of I'ife. Cupar is the county town. 

Fjn>iiArr..s, in a ship, are those placed on 
banisters, on rach side of the top of the poop, 
and so aloM'.’ with liauncots or falls. They reach 
down to the (fuarter-deck, and to the stair of the 
gang-way. 

FlfTFiF.N, } Sax. pyptync, pipteoJta. 

F li'TFKNTii. i Five and ten: fiftecmili is 
the ordinal of fifteen ; the fifth after the tenth ; 
contiiining one part in fifteen. 

And ItcihanyR wus hothlrs .Jrrusnlnm, ah it. wore 
yZ/Vetw furlougis. tFidi/. ./rm xi. 


1 have dreamed and slept above somo fifteen ycaia 
and more. NMksjteure, Taming of the Shrm. 

A Jifteenth part of silver incorporate with gold, viH 
not be recovered by any watc?r of separation, except 
you put a greater quantity of silver to draw up thn 
loss. li(icon*a Nut. History. 

Lomlon sends but four burgesses to parUainrnt, al- 
tliough it hear the Jifteenth part of the eliurgc of ihi; 
whole nation in all puhlii? taxes and levies. 

(iruiinCa Bills if Mortality. 

'I'owards flu? end <»f tl>e Jiftrenth eeiitury, and Ik 
giniiinft of the. sixteenth, all the princes nf Kurop' 
attacked, as if by coneert, the power of their nohlcs, 
lloltei tin>n $ History of Scotland. 
I’lFTlf, I Sax. pipr;!. d'lu* onliniil 

F'l i 1 ibi-V, odf?. ii of live; ihf? ttrxl to ihi 
fourth. Note; all onr ordinals .an* taken dlip- 
fically for the pat U)f which tlicy express: asalitth, 
a filth |>art; a third, a tliinl part, ckc. 

Fifthly, living creatures have a inure t xart 
than plants. Jf(icon*s Nat. Histort/, 

With smiling aspect you serenely move. 

In your JiJ'^h orb, and rule the re.alm of love. 

Jhyden. 

Just .ns I wished the Jots were cast on four, 

Myself till? Jifth. Fupe*s Odyury. 

'I he puhliek shall have lost fij't ha of its anniiiil 
incotiie for ever. Stuff. 

Fit Til .Mon, MU iiY Mi n, a set of fanatical hi- 
vclb.TS, who arose in tin* time of Cromwcil, and 
who supposed tlic piaiod of the M ilh'iiium tn h* 
just at li.iml, wlien Jcsu.s f.’hrist. should dfst'end 
from iicaxen, and erect the lifth universal ni" 
narchy ! At ling umN'r thi'' illusion, these ciill.n 
siasts aitnally paoccrtled to ibt* leiiglb nl I'l'' 
claimin'.;- Ji sus Cbri.vt kie.g at Lomlnn : I 'i' 
Oliver soon cIl.sper^cd tln-m, and put an eai! 
their V isiunary inonarchv. Sec Ojii.ai lbiji\'> 

FFF'rV, ^ Sax. a. 1 lU’ 

Fi'k'I ir.j H. S tens ; the ordin.il i'f liitv. 

Tlnmne the .trwis sciilen tt» him ihou bast not o' 
fifti veer, and bast ibou s»:yen Al»i\»bam. 

WirlfJxnyuu 

Jiidns ordained captains ove r iJioiisainIs. nutnliO'''r 
Jifties, and tens. 1 t/wc. iii- 

A withered hermit, live-score Winters worn, 

Might shako otf Jifty looking in htr eye. 

Shakitpc'ti- 

lb* then desired 

Of fifty to divqnantity your train ; 

Anil tin? remainders, that ahnll still dcpeni , 

To sucli inun as may besort your age. ' * 

If this medium la* rarer within the sun’s ho»ly 
at its surface, and rarer there than at the hmx lo J 
part of an inch from its body, and rarer there . mh 
the fiftieth part of an inch from its body, 'Ui‘ 
there than at the orb of Saturn, 1 see no reason " . 
the increuBe of density should stop any where. 

Newum^s Ofdtch^' 

n the Hi'hrcrw them is a particle ci»iisisli«K 
loiter, of which there arc reckoned up above jx 

cral Bignincatinns. 

[•'in, V. rt. S<-e Fico. To insiilt 

L;oiiti?nipt.uous motion.s of the fingers; ^ 

c. 

When Pistol lies, do this, and/fjf /p. 

The bragging Spaniard. Shaftajteare. Hen y 

Away tn the bow she goes, and 
crown with another story. 
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Fig, n. s. 

Fig'afple, 

Fio'onat, 

FlO LEAP, 
Fio'marigold, 
Flo'WOllT. 


Sax. pic ; Fr.figue ; Itat. 
j and Span.^go ; ’iieMi.feig • 
{AjaA^Jieus; Heb. Ji). See 
^Ficus. The tree which 
I bears figs ; the fruit of the 
ficus. The fig-apple Mor- 
timer defines in the extract. The fig-gnat is a 
species of culex. Fig-leaf, the leaf of the ficus, 
and metaphorically any flimsy, imperfect cover- 
ing. Fig- marigold, a plant — see the extract. Fig- 
wort, a plant also called Scrophularia, which 
see. 

Every tree is knowen of hi» fruyt, and men gadertn 
not Jigis of thornes : nether men gadcrin a grape of a 
buysch of brieri*. WicUf. Luk. vi. 

It maketh Jiyt better, if a fig-tree, when it beginneth 
to put forth leaves, have his top cut off. 

Bacon*M Natural Hittory. 

A fiyapple hath no core or kernel, in these resem- 
bling a Jig, and differing from other apples. 

Mortimer'i Husbandry. 

What pitiful ftgleavet! What senseless and ridicu- 
lous shifts are these ! Lowth. 

Figt are great subduers of acrimony. Arbuthrwt. 
Full on its crown a Jig** green branches rise, 
nd shoot a leafy forest to the skies. 

Pope's Odyuey. 

Or lead me through the maze. 

Embowering endless of the Indian Jig. 

Thomson. 

Figmarigold is succulent, and has the appearance 
ofhouseleekj the leaves grow opposite by pairs. 

3/i7/er. 

Will not wounding the branch of a pear-tree, which 
IS too vigorous, prevent the blossoms from falling off ; 
as from some Jig-trets the fruit is said to fall off unless 
they are wounded by caprihcaiiou ? Darwin. 

Fig, or Fio-tuee. See Ficus. Figs are 
a considcTable article in the materia medioa, 
chiefly employed in emollient cataplasms and 
pectoral decoctions. The best are those which 
come fiorn Turkey. Many are also brought from 
the somh of France, where they prepare them in 
the following manner ; — ^The fruit is first dipped 
m scalding hot lie made of the iishes of the fig- 
tree, find then dried in the sun. Hence these 
%s stick to the hands, and scour them like lixi- 
vial salts : and for the the same reason they ex- 
eite to stool, without griping. 1’hcy are mode- 
rately nutrimental, grateful to tlie stomach, and 
c'^ier to digest than any other of the sweet-fruits 
they have been said to produce lice, when eaten 
js a common food ; but this is entirely without 
foundation. 

J'fGIlIC;, a town and district of Africa, in the 
to the south of the greater 
bts and included within the dominions of the 
^peror of Morocco. A fine woollen cloth is 
anufactured here ; and the place is a consider- 
e rendezvous for the Mecca and Tombuctoo 
240 miles E. S. E. of Mequiiiez 
OUT, V. n., V. a. St n. s. ", Sux, peoh- 
(tan; Gothic. 

M, (war) ; Teut. fcchten ; all, :is 

war* n j pombat m battle; to war; make 
in& > contend generally ; tak- 

Posed • before the party op- 

an active veib, to war against : as 


substantives, fight and fighting are battle or com- 
bat of any kind ; contention : fight is particu- 
larly used for a screen of the combatants in ships. 
The stars in their courses fought against Sisera. 

Judges. 

An host of Jightsng men went out to wai by bands. 

2 Chron. 

Yc Jight with the Chaldeans. Jer 

At mortal battails had bo ben fiftene. 

And foughtin for our feith at Tramesenc, 

In listis tbrys, and alwey slein his fo. Chaucer, 

For nothing is more blameful to a knight. 

That cuurt'sie doth as well as armes professe. 
However strong and fortunate in Jight, 

Then the reproach of pride or cruelnesse. 

Spenser's Faerie Queene, 
The poor wren, 

The most diminutive of birds, will Jight, 

The young ones in her nest, airainst the owl. 

Shahtpeare. Macbeth. 

Fierce fiery warriors Jight upon the clouds 
In ranks and squadrons, and right form of war. 

Skahspeare. 

I will return again into the house, and desire some 
conduct of the hidy : 1 am no Jighier. Id. 

Richard, that robbed the lion of his heart. 

And fought the holy wars in Palestine, 

By this brave duke came early to his grave. Id. 
Here might bo seen a great difference between men 
practised to Jight, and men accustomed only to spoil. 

Hayward. 

The hot and cold, the dry and humid Jight. 

Sandy s. 

Gabriel, lead forth to battle these my sons. 
Invincible, lead forth my armed saints. 

By thousands and by millions ranged for Jight. 

Milton. 

On the farughten field 
Michael and his angels prevalent 
Encamping, placed in guard their watches round 
Chcrubick waving fires. Id. Paradise Lost. 

Himself alone an equal match he boasts. 

To Jight the Phrygian and the Ausonian hosts. 

Dryden's ASneid, 

Hcrilus in single fight 1 slew. 

Whom with three lives Feruuia did endue ; 

And thrice I sent him to the Stygian shore, 

"rill the last ebbing soul returned no more. 

Dryden. 

Who ever saw a noble sight. 

That never viewed a brave sea fight ! 

Hang up your bloody colours in the air, 

Up with your fights and your nettings prepare. 

Id. 

O, 'tis the coldest youth upon a charge. 

The roost deliberate Jighter. Id, All for Lo*^, 
For her confederate nations fought, and kings were 
slain, 

Troy was overthrown, and a whole empire fell. 

Philips, 

Greatly unfortunate, he fights the cause 
Of honour, virtue, liberty, and Rome. Addison, 
In fighting fields as far the spear I throw. 

As flies the arrow from the well-drawn bow. 

Pope, 

The common question is, if we must now surrender 
Spain, what have we been fighting for all tbit while t 
The answer is ready : we have been JighHng for the 
ruin of the publick interest, and the advancement of 
a private. Swift. 

While chaics and slavery were the certain lot of 
the conquered, battles were finsght, and towns de- 
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f«&<Sed witk a rage and obstinacy, which nothing but 
horror at such a fate could have inspired. 

Robertwn't Sermon, 

And when they smiled because he deemed it near, 
Uis heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier. 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell : 
He rushed into the held, and, {oromost fyhting , fell. 

Byron, 

FIG'MENT, Lat. figmentum, A fiction; in- 
vention ; feigned notion. 

Upon the like grounds was raised the figment of 
Briareus, who, dwelling in a city called llecaton- 
chiria, the fancies of those times assigned him an 
hundred hands. Browne, 

Those assertions arc in truth the figment* of those 
idle brains that brought romances into church history. 

Bishop Lloyd. 

Tt carried rather an appearance of figment and in- 
vention, in those that handed down the memory of 
it, than of truth and reality. Woodward, 

FKjUERAS, a town of Catalonia, situated in 
the middle of a plain near the French frontier. 
It has a spacious square, with a piazza and wide 
iH-built streets. In the vicinity is a strong castle 
erected on an eminence, at an immense cost, in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The ap- 
proaches are all undermined, and every building 
IS bomb proof. Tnis important fortress was de- 
livered over to the French in 11108, but surprised 
by the insurgent Spaniards in the night of lOth 
April 1011. The French garrison were made 
prisoners without firing a shot; but the place 
being besieged anew was compelled to surren- 
der on 19th August, for want of provisions. FVi- 
pulatioQ 4000. Twenty miles north of Gerona, 
and twenty-five south of Perpignan. 

FIG URE, n. v. a. & v. n. Fr. figure ; 
¥ ig' ui^ ABLE f adj. It. Span. Port. 

Figueabil'xtv, «.f. and L^t. Jigu- 

Fig'ural, adj. ra h Jingo, to 

Fig'uratf., make. Form; 

F iGuuA'tioN, w. «. shape ; outline; 

Ftg urative, adj. appearance : 

Fio'tUATivtLY, adi». apjdied inten- 

Fig'ure-c ASTER, 7 t. j. s»vdy 10 re- 

Fic/ure-fmnger, markable ap- 

pearance ; eminence ; numerical characters ; repre- 
senlations of the human form ; siatuej> ; also to 
the combiii.ition of figures in an astrological 
horoscope; to theologi'^l types and representa- 
tion.s; find in rhetoric to various inodes of 
speaking which depart from the lil ‘ral and pri- 
mitive sense of words. See Figure, m rhetoric, 
below. To figure is to mould ; form into .shape ; 
represent in any way; to cove»-, adolm, or diver- 
sity with figures ; to form figurati> ely ; to express 
in numerical or other characters : as a verb neu- 
ter to make a figure. Figurable is capable of 
receiving and reiUiining forms: iigurability, the 
corresponding substantive : figural, represented 
by figure or delineation : figurate, of a determi- 
nate form, or resembling a determinate form : 
figuration, determination to, or the act of giving, 
a particular form ; figurative, not literal ; mean- 
ing something else under the literal terms or re- 
presentations used ; changed by rhetorical figures 
from the primitive meaning : figuratively is the 
cemsponaing adverb. Figure-caster and figure- 


dinger are both names of the contemptible race 
of astrologers. 

Who was the figure of Mm that is to come. 

Bttntans, 

Arachne figured how Jove eftd abuse 
Europa like a bull, and on his back 
Her through the <5ca did bear ; so lively seen. 
That it true sea, and true bull yc would ween. 

. Spenter, 

When sacraments arc said to be visible signs of in. 
visible grace, wc thereby conceive how grace ig in. 
deed the very end for which these heavenly mysiorits 
were itisiiuitcd : and the matter whereof they consist 
is such as Bignifieth,yi^ur<;//t, and representeth thoir 
®*'d. Hooker, 

We do not kuow what's brought to pass under the 
profession of fortunetclliug ; she works by charms, 
by spells, by the figure, aud daubry beyond our ele- 
ment. • Shahpeare. 

He hath borne himself beyond the promise of hij 
age, doing in the figure of a lamb the feats of a lion. 

Id. 

Hearts, tongues, scribes, hards, poets cannot 
Think, speak, cast, write, sing, number 
His love to Antony. Id. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun ; 

In this the heaven figure* some event. 

Shakspean. 

Silken terras precise 

Three piled hyperboles, spruce affectation. 
Figure* podantical, these Summer flies 
Have blown me full of maggot osf»ntation. Id. 

There is a history in all men's lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceased. Id. 

I'll give my jewels for a set of beads. 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage. 

My gay apparel for an alrasm.iu’s gown, 

My figured goblets for a dish of wood. M. 
He that sceketh to be eminent amongst able m* n, 
hath a great task ; but that is ever good for tbe null- 
lick : but he that plots to be the only figure amnn;; 
cyphers, is the decay of a whole age. Bacon. 

Flowers have all exquisite figures, and the flowrr 
numbers arc chiefly five and four : as in pritnroifs, 
briar-roses, single muskroscs, single pinks and gilli* 
flowers, which have five leaves ; lilies, flowcrdelucos, 
borage, bugloss, which have four leaves. 

Trees and herbs, in the growing forth of tbcir 
boughs and branches, arc not figured, and keep 
order. ^ 

The differences of imprcRsiblo and not impreasi ^ 
figurahle and not figurable, scissable and not 
are plebeian notions. 

Plants are all figurate and determinate, 
animate bodies arc not ; for look how far the 
is able to spread and continue itself, so fw 
the shape or figure, and then is determined. 

Neither doth the wind, ae far as it carrieth * 

■with motion thereof confound any of tfi« de ica 
of Ae »ir “ 

Marriage rings are not of this stuff : . 

Oh! why should ought less precious or less 
JFigu^^e our loves T 

He set A figure to discover tf,,Aibrai> 

If you were fled to Rye or Dover. 

As sins proceed, they ever than 

figure* in arithmetic, the last stands n 
all that went before it. 

Incongraitie* have been “““‘‘“'Ll Lifiom- 
pbeie in Ae>ijp<r«a fewmblancee »f ‘ 
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M(!n green clay that is soft as long as it is in 
flie water, so that ono may print on it all kinds of 
jigvrSit what shape one pleases. Boyle, 

Here is a strange figure invented against the plain 
aad natural sense of the words \ for by praying to 
bestow, nmst be understood only praying to pray. 

StUlingjfieet, 

How often have wo been railed at for understand- 
ing word> in a figurative sense, which cannot be lite- 
rally understood without overthrowirig the plainest 
evidence of sense and reason. ”d. 

The blue German shall the Tigris drink. 

Ere I, forsaking gratitude and truth, 
orget ihii figure of that godlike youth. Drgden, 


While fortune favoured while his arms support 
Tbo cause, and ruled the counsels of the court, 

I made some figure there ; nor was my name 
Obscure, nor I without my share of fame. Id. 

In the principal figures of a picture the painter is 
to employ the sinews of his art ; for in them consists 
the principal beauty of his work. Id, 

Each thought was visible that rolled within. 

As thro* a crystal glass the figured hours arc seen. 

Id. 


Sublime subjects ought to be adorned with the 
ftibliinest and with the most figurative expressions. 

Id. Juvenal, Preface. 

Satyr is a kind of poetry in which human vices 
aril rcprchoudcd, partly dramatically, partly simply ; 
but, for the most figuratively and occultly. 

Id. Dediration. 

Figure-fiingers and star-gaxen pretend to foretell 
the fortunes of kingdoms, and have no foresight in 
what concerns lliemselvcs. L* Estrange. 

Figures arc properly inodificationi of hotlies ; for 
pure space «s not any where terminated, nor can bo : 
whctlicr there bo or be not body in it, it is uniformly 
continued. lAtche. 

They have been taught rhetorick, but never taught 
language j as if the names of the figures that einbel- 
lishod tho discourse of those, who uudorstood the art 
of speaking, were tho very art and skill of speaking 
well. Id. 


Figured and metaphorical expressions do well to 
illustrate more abstruse and unfamiliar ideas, which 
the mind is not yet thoroughly accustomed to. Id. 

As ill accounts cyphers and figures pass for real 
sums, so in human affairs words pass for things them- 

South*s Skfrmous, 

. good^^fttre, or person, in man or woman, gives 
<^redit at first sight to the choice of either. Clarissa. 

The emperor appears as a rising sun, and holds a 
f his hand to figure out the eartli that is cn- 
ightened and actuated by*his beams. Addison. 

Not a woman shall be unexplained that makes a 
mre either as a maid, a wife, or a widow. 

. Id, (ruardian. 

with the gracefulness of his figure 
delivery, as well as with hit discourses. 

« Addison, 

•tatues, which teemed at a distance of the 
sn^*^ ®*^hlc, were nothing else but to many Jigwret 


hfe wcJrinT ff the decays of ag 

to himself these 
ia th» ^ and praise, that men are 

'‘‘*he war,rtth of their blood. 

No ‘ ^ I hear 

ought cius figure, and no tongue det 

Ki!!!!n hooks and pictures sell 

>id Sit the price upon the bigger. 


Quacks, ySt^ure-flingers, pettifoggers, and republican 
plotters cannot well live without it. Collier, 

Tliis is a figurative expression, where the words are 
used in a different sense from what they signify in 
their first ordinary intention. Rogers, 

The custom of the apostle is figuratively to transfer 
to himself, in the first person, what belongs to others. 

Hammond, 

Now marks the course of rolling orbs on high. 

O'er figured world now travels w’ith his eye. Pope, 
The figure of a syllogism is the proper disposition 
of the middle term with the parts of the question. 

Watts*s Logiek. 

If it be his chief end in it to grow rich, that he may 
live in figure and indulgence, and be able to retire 
from business to idleness and hurry, his trade, as to 
him, loses all its innocency* Law, 

I grant you the periods arc very well turned : so, 
a fresh egg is a very good thing *, but when thrown 
at a man in a pillory it docs not at all improve his 
figure, not to mention the irreparable loss of the egg. 

Burns. 

Sir Antm. And it is my wish, while yet I live, to 
have my boy make some figure in tho world. I have 
resolved, therefore, to fix you at once in a noble in- 
dependence. Sheridan, 

There’s one, though tall and stiffer than a pike. 

Yet has a sentimental kind of air 
Which might go far, but she don’t dance with 
vigour ; 

The more’s the pity, with her face and figure. 

Byron. 

Like the figures on arras, that gloomily glare. 
Stirred by the breath of the wintry air. 

So seen by the dying lamp’s fitful light. 

Lifeless, but life-like, and awful to sight. 

Id. Sisge of Corinth, 

Figure, in login, denotes a certain order and 
disposition of the middle term in any syllogism. 
Figures are fourfold. 1. When the middle term 
is the subject of the major proposition, and the 
jiredicate of llie minor, we have what is called 
the first figure. 2. When the middle term is the 
predicate of lx)lh the premises, the syllogism is 
said to be in tho second figure. If the middle 
term is the subject of the two pi*emiscs, tlie 
.syllogism is in the ihinl figure. And lastly, by 
making it the predicate of the major, and subject 
of the minor, wc olilain syllogisms in the fourth 
figure. Each of these figures has a determinate 
number of moods, including all the possible 
ways in which propositions difTering in quantity 
or quality can be combined, according to any 
disposition of the middle term, in order to arrive 
at a just conclusion. See Logic. 

FILACER, Fii.azer or Filukr. Filixarius. 
Vr.fiU, /i/acc;from VjaX. Jilum, a thread. An 
oificer of the court of common pleas, so called 
because he files those writs whereon he makes 
out proces.s. There are fourteen of those filazers 
in their several divisions and counties, and they 
make forth all writs and processes upon original 
writs, issuing out of chancery, as well real, as 
personal and mixed, returnable in that court; 
and in actions merely personal, where the de* 
fendants arc returned summoned, they make 
out pones or attachments ; which being returned 
and executed, if the defendant appears not, they 
make forth a distringas, and so ad infinitum, or 
until he doth appear; if he be returned nihil, 
then process ot capias infinite, kc. They enter all 
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appearances and special bails, upon any pro- 
cess made by them : and make the first scire 
facias on special bails, writs of habeas corpus, 
distringas nupcr vice com item vel ballivum, and 
all supersedeas’s upon special bail : in real ac- 
tions, writs of view, of grand and petit cape, of 
withernam, &c. ; also writs of adjournment of a 
term, in case of public disturbance, &c. An 
order of court, 14 Jac. I., first limited their pro- 
ceedings to all matters before abearance, and 
the prothonotaries to all after. The filazers of 
the common pleas have been officers of that 
court before the stat. 10 Hen. VI. c. 4., w’herein 
they arc mentioned : iuid in the king’s bench, of 
later times, there have been filazers who make 
out process upon original writs returnable in that 
court, on actions in general. 

FIi; AMENT, n. s. ) Er. filafncnt ; Lat. //<i- 

Fila’ceous, a(/;. S menia. A slight oi slen- 
der thread ; filaceous is thread-like, or composed 
of threads. 

They make cables of the bark of lime trees ; it is 
the stalk that maketli the Jilaceotu matter commonly, 
and sometimes the down that groweih above. 

Bacon*s Matural History. 

The lungs of consumptives have been consumed, 
nothing remaining but the ambient membrane, and a 
number of withered veins and filaments. Harvey. 

Men that look no further than their outsides, think 
health an appurtenance unto life, and quarrel with 
their constitutions for being sick ; but I that have 
examined the parts of man, and know upon what ten- 
<lcr Jilamenti that fabric bangs, do wonder that wc arc 
not always so; and, considering the thousand doors 
that lead to death, to thank my God that we can die 
but once. Sir T, Browne. 

The ever-rolling orb’s impulsive ray 

On the next threads and Jilaments does boar. 

Which form the springy texture of the air ; 

And those still strike the next, ’till to the sight 

The quick vibration propagates the light. 

Blackmore. 

The dung of horses is nothing but the f laments of 
the hay, and as such combustible. Arbuthnot. 

FILANDERS, in entomology and falconry, 
are worms as small as thread, and about an inch 
long, that lie wrapt up in a thin skin or nci, near 
the reins of a hawk, apart , from either gut or 
gorge. The maliuly is known by the liawk’s 
poverty; by her ruffling her tail; by straining 
the fist, or perch, with her pounces; and, la.stly, 
by croaking in the whi-n the filanders 

prick her. Tliedi.sease proceeds from btid food ; 
and must be remedied early, to prevent its spread- 
ing over the wliole body, and destroying the bird. 
These worms must not be killed a.s others are, 
for fear of imposlhumes from tlicir corruption, 
being incapable of massing away w:th the hawk’s 
feces. They must only be stupified, to prevent 
tlu ir being offensive, by giving the hawk a clove 
of garlic; after which she will feel nothing of 
them for fi>rty day.s. The falcorei, when he 
observes the hawk poor and low, should give 
her a clove of garlic once a month by way of 
prevention. 

Filanders, in falconry, are also the name of 
another disease in hawks, &c., consisting of fila- 
ments or strings of bipod coagulated ; and 
occasioned by a violent rupture of some vein, 
by which the blood extravasating, hardens into 


these figures, and incommodes the reins, hips 
&c. 

FILANGIERI (Gietan), one of the few mo- 
dern Neapolitan writers of eminence, was born 
in 1752, and destined, as the younger son of a 
noble family, to the army. He however ajiplied 
himself in 1774 to the study of the law, and pro- 
duced a tract, in which he defended a new enact- 
ment against the arbitrary decision of a judge. 
He soon after withdrew from public life, but in 
1777 at the advice of his undo, the archbishop of 
Naples, entered into the service of the court, and 
was appointed gentleman of the bed-chamber 
and an officer in the royal corps of marine volun- 
teers. In 1780 he published the first part of lus 
great work on The Science of I A^gislaliori, the wliole 
of which was to be completed in seven books. 
Ill the first he proposed to expound llie general 
rules of legislation ; in the second, civil and eco- 
nomical laws; in the llnul,(Timiuiil laws; in the 
fourth, legislation as applied to education and 
morals; in the fiflli, ecclesiastical laws; in the 
sixth, laws respecting j)roperly ; and in tlu 
seventh, laws relative to paternal authority and 
domestic economy. Of this work tlie first fom 
books only appeared during the life of the author. 
In 1783, having marneil a lady from lIuiiG^nry 
who was govpvni!ss to one of the princesses, he 
resigned his employments and resided for some 
time in the country; but in March, 1787, was 
appointed to a place in the royal collc'^e of 
finance. He died su(ld<‘nly while engaged in 
some extensive plans of improvement in the re- 
sources of the state, in .luly 1788. A part of 
the fifth book of his Science of Legislation was 
published in 1701, and attracted go* it public at- 
tention, from the bold ami original views, and 
the liberal ty of sentiment by which it is eharac- 
teri.scd. Several editions appeared in Italy, and 
it was translated into the French, German, Eng- 
lish, and Sjianish languages. 

FILBERT, n. s. A hazel nut. A corruption, 
as Junius and Skinner think, of ‘ full beard’, from 
the long beard or husk of this fruit. Dr. John- 
son conjectures it may have been originally called 
after some proper name, like Filbert or Filihert., 
IMr. Horne Tooke reminds us of the following 
curious passage in ( lower’s Amantis on the sub- 
ject of its etymology : — 

• Upon a grenc bough 

A geynt of xylke, which iho ( Philli#) there ha , 
She knit ; and §o hcraclf she lad. 

That abe about her white severe 
It did, and henge hirselfo there. 

Whereof the goddes wore amoved, 

And Demophon was reproved. 

That of the goddes* providence 
Was shape such an evidence 
Ever afterward e aycn the slowe, 

That Phillis in the same tbrowe 
Was shape into a nutte tree, 

That all men it might see : 

And after Phillis Philberd 
This tree was cleped in the yard * 

And yet, for Demophon to shame. 

Unto this day it beareth the name. . 

G«ter. C«ife». 

In Augutt come, fruit of all iort* ; a» P*“™Lhooil» 
apricots, barberries, filberts, mnskmeloa®# *®,****ir,*,i/i. 
ofallwlot.. 
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Thou bant & brain, such as it is indeed ! 

On urhat else should thy worm of fancy feed 7 
Yet in' a JUbert I have often known 
Maggots survive, when all the kernel’s gone. ■ 

Dorset. 

There is also another kind, called the jilhert of 
Constantinople ; the loaves and fruit of which are 
bigger than either of the former ; the best arc those of 
a thin shell. Mortimer. 


FILCH, u.fl. Fr. fiUmter ; Goth, feluy 
Filch'kr, n.s. yfilgia; Swed. /1/5/ca: probably, 
Filcu'ino. j as Minsheu suggests, from the 
\AiinfallaVjJallacis. To steal; thieve; particu- 
larly i» a secret and paltry manner. 


The champion rohbeth by night. 

And nrowleth and Jilcheth by daie. 

Tusser*s Husbandman. 

lie shall find his wealth wonderfully enlarged by 
keeping bis cattle in inclosures, where they shall al- 
ways have safe being, that none ace continually Jilched 
and stolen. Spenser. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; *tis something, 
nothing ; 

^Twas mine, Tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that Jilches from mo my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him. 

And makes me poor indued. Shakspeare. Othello. 


He could discern cities like hives of bees, wherein 
rvory bee did nought else but sling ; some like hornets, 
Kotne like filching wasps, others as drones. 

Burton on Melancholy. 

What made the venture to betray. 

And Jilch the lady’s heart away. Hudibras. 

Fain would they filch that little food away. 

While unrestrained those happy gluttons prey. 

Dryden. 

The pismire was formerly a husbandman, that 
Jilched away his neighbour’s goods. 

L* Kstrange. 

So speeds the wily fox, alarmed by fear. 

Who lately flched the turkey’s callow care. Gay. 
Your business is not to steal from them, but to im- 
prove upon them, and make their sentiments your 
own ; which is an effect of great judgment ; and, though 
dURcuU, yet very possible without the scurvy imputa- 
tion oijtlching. Swift. 

The tree of knowledge has been plucked — all’s 
known — 

And life yields nothing further to recall 
o orthy of this ambrosial sin, so shown, 
odoiAt in fable, as the unforgivon 
re which Prometheus filched for us from heaven. 

Byron. 

’i* *•> V. . & V. n. Fr. fiU ; Lat . jUum (ii 
hair). A thread; a line on 
sold' strung ; a muster-roll ; line of 

In papers or documents on a file ; 

march in file. 


To musters grow upon tlic file 

VC and twenty thousand men of choice. 

Shmkepeare, 

Upon i plated Mars, now bend, now turn 

^Pon a tawny front. 


All 

king's 

fie. 


1.— j Antony and Ckopatra. 

*i«*^**^*^j* there was any memory of the 

ainder, should be cancelled and taken off the 



Bacon. 

narration, which 
to my coarse of 
tTotion. 
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If remarkable considerations be put into it by others, 
they %ro as some loose pearls, which, for want of 
filing upon a string, shake out of our pockets. 

Bp. Hall. 

So saying, on he led his radiant files. 

Dazzling the moon. Milton*s Paradise Lost* 
The’ apothecary train is wholly blind ; 

Vrom files a random recipe they take. 

And many deaths of one prescription make. 

Dryden. 

All ran down without order or ceremony, ’till wo 
drew up in good order, and filed off. Tatlcr. 

Did all the grosser atoms at the call 
Of chance file off to form the poudrous ball. 

Anti undetermined into order fall ? BlacJhmore. 

From the day his first bill was filed he began to 
collect reports. 

Arbuthnot and Pope*s Martin Scriblerius, 
Now at the camp arrived, with stern review 

Thro* grovo-s of spears from file to file he darts 

His sharp experienced eye. SumerTile. 

Then broader leaves in shadowy files advance. 
Spread o’er the crystal flood their green expanse ; 
And, as in air the adherent dew exhales. 

Court the warm sun, and breathe ethereal gales. 

Darwin. 

File, n. s. & v. a. ^ Snx. peol; Goth.f/iiV; 
Fi'll-cuttkr, fi. s. ^ Sw(‘(J. /i7; vy/c: 

Fi'lin(;s, J Tcut. and Dan. fid (q. {) 

of the same origin as the preceding word, tlie re- 
gular teeth lying like threads or hairs on the in- 
strument. A rubbing or culling instrument to 
smooth prominences, sharpen other instruments, 
&.C. To file is to apply tliis instrument ; hence 
to smooth or polish in any way. A file-cutter is 
a maker of files: filings, the fragments worn or 
cut oir by a file. 

A file for the mattocks and for the couUc?^. 

1 Sam. xiii. 21. 

They which would file away most from the large- 
ness of that offer, do in more sparing terms acknow- 
ledge little less. Hooker. 

His humour is lofty, his discourse peremptory, his 
tongue filed, and his rye ambitious. Shakspeare. 

’t\ic filings of iron infused in vinegar, will, with a 
dccocliou of galls, make good ink, without any cop- 
perose. Browne. 

The smiths and armourers on palfreys ride. 

Files in their hands and hammers at ihcir side. 

Dryden. 

Let men bo careful how they attempt to cure a ble- 
mish by filing or culling off tho head of such an over- 
grown tooth. Bay. 

Tho rough or coarsc-toothed file, if it be large, is 
called a rubber, and is to take off the unevenness of 
your work which the hammer made in the forging : 
the bastard-toothed file is to take out of your work the 
deep cuts, or /i7c-slrokcs, the roughyi/« made : the fine- 
toothed file is to lake out the cuts or yi/e-strokes, the 
buiard file made ; and the smooth file is to take out 
those cuts, or /i/s-strokes, that the hue file made. 

Morim. 

Gad-itccl is a tough sort of steel : fileeutters use it 
to make their chistels, with which they cut theiryif<». 

Id. 

The chippings and filings of these jewels arc v.f 
more value than the whole mass of ordinary authors. 

Felton on the Classics. 

FiLKjV.a. Sax. apylan, to foul; defile; sully: 
said to be still in luse in this sense in Scotland. 
For Banquo’a issue have I filed my mind. 

For them the gracious Duncan have 1 murdered. 

Sht^kspeart* 
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F r L E - M A K I N G. 

Hia weeds divinely fashioned. Fine tools of this description are Called floats 

All yrVjd and mangled. Chapman*s Iliad. When teeth are crossed they are called files ' 
File, in law, is a record of the court; ard when, instead of the notches standing in ^ 
the filing of a procesi of a court makes it a re- right line, a number of single teeth are raised 
cord of th at court. An original writ may he over the surtace, it is called a rasp, piie^ 
filed after ju(hj;incnt given in the cause, issued upon the surface with a sharp-edged 

forth before; declarations, &c., are to be filed, chisel. In rasps, the tooth is raised with a W 
and affidavits must he filed, some before iht^y are angular punch. The file is adapted for working 
read in court, and some immediately after. Be- i«eUls, but the rasp is more fitted for wood, 
fore filing a rcc'ord removiMl by certiorari, the hone, and horn. Files are distinguished |jy 
justices of B. It. may refiise to ri'ccive it, if it being single or double cut. The single cut file 
appear to be for delay, &c.; and remand it back simply cut once lover, and is employed for 
for the expedition of justice ; but if the certiorari hhng brass, and the softer metals. A second 
be once file<l, the proceedings below cannot be course of teeth is cut to form the double cut 
rev iv ed. An indictment, &c., cannot be amended file, crossing the first diagonally. This kind is 
after it is filed. best suited to iron and steel. 

File, in the art of war, is the depth of the The steel employed fur files requires to be 
battalion or squadron. The files of a battalion very hard, and in con.sequenco undergoes a 
of foot are generally three deep ; as are some- longer process in the conversion (.see Steel). 
times those of a squadron of horse. The files to be doubly converted. The very 

must be straight and parallel one to another. heavy files, such as smiths* rubbers, are made 
A File on horseback occupies in the ranks cf the inferior marks of blistered steel: the 
about two fet‘l eight inches; thus three file eight n\OTe delicate kind, such as watch-makers’ files, 
feet. A file on fool occupies in the ranks twenty- of cast steel. The steel is previously drawn at 
two inches. the tilt, into rods of suitable size. The flat and 

Files, Close, of infiiiitry, are soldiers standing square files are made wholly with the hammer, 
in rank, contiguous to one another, upon ;iny ^md the plain anvil. Two workmen, one called 
given depth of line or column. The soldiers in the maker and the other striker, are retjuired in 
the ranks should then touch lightly each other, the forging of heavy files. The anvil is pro- 
without crowding or pressing. " vided with a groove, for the recejition of bosses 

Files, Open, are soldiers standing in rank or dies, which are used for the purpose of 
tt given di.stances without touching each other. ff>rging the half-round and three-angled files 
Files, Imiian, a lino of men advancing or re- The half-round boss contains a hollow which is 
treating from either of the flanks, from the centre, the segment of a sphere, less than half a circlo. 
or from any proportion of a line in succession to That used for the triangular files has a hollosv 
one another. consisting of two sides, terminating in an angle 

File-leader is the soldier placed in the front at the bottom. In for^ng the half-round file, 
of any file, pr the man who is to cover all the steel is drawn out, as if intended to make 
those that stand directly in the rear of him, a flat file. It is then laid in the die, and ham- 
and by whom they arc to be guided in all their mered, till the under side becomes round. Ue 
movements. File -leaders must be particularly sled for the triangular file is tilted into square 
careful to preserve their proper distances rods. The part to form the file is first drawn 
from which ever hand they are to dress to, and out with the hammer, as if intended to forin a 
the followers of each file must only be attentive square file. It is then placed in the die with 
to cover, and be regulated by their proper file- one of the angles downwards, and by striking 
leaders. upon the opposite angle, two sides of the square 

Files, Ci.o.^e, in cavalry, are at the distance are formed into one, and conseijuently a three- 
when each Ilian’s boot-top touches, but docs not sided figure produced. By successively pre- 
press, that of his neighbour. senting the difterent sides to the action of the 

Files, Loose, in cavalry movenumts, are six hammer, the figure is rendered still more corn- 
inches distant from hoot-top to h^iot-top, being jflete. In forming the tangs of most files, it is 
calculaUKl for the gallop as ^u ll as the walk of a necessary to make the shoulders peifectly square 
squadron. and sharp. This is performed by cutting m o 

Files, Open’, in cavah v , avf* th«* full breadth the file a little on each side with a sharp 
of a horse from boot-top to boot-lop. They ment, and afterwards drawing out the part so 
contain the distance which is left, wl en from marked off, ta form the tang. . 

close files, the left files rein back to dismount. After forging, and previously to their euj, 
File M/vkino. Many useful tools have been ground and cut, the fifes require to be annea ^ 

invented for performing mechanical openition.s, Tliis process is generally performed by pinngj^ 

which consist of a nUmber of weJge> or teeth, a great quantity together in a furnace ® 
which may be conceived to stand upon, or rise purpose, and heating them red 
out of a flat or curved metallic surface. When them afterwards to cool slowly ; on 
these teeth are formed on tiie edge of a plate, a very objectionable method, since the . 
the instrument is called a sav/ (see Sa ; but of steel, when heated red hot in the 
when they are formed jpon a b.»‘oad .surface, it is so liable to oxidation. A 
constitutes what is denominated a file. The of annealing is practised by some ^^pro- 
comb-tnakers use a tool of this descriplion, and, since hardness in a file is so essen 
called a quonet, having coarse single teeth, to perty, it otighl to be generally adoptc 
the number of about seven or eight to an inch. melnOd consists in placing the nl®* 
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ox irough, having a close cover, and filling up strap, which goes over each end of the file and 
the interstices with sand. The fire is made to passes round his feet, which arc introduced into 
pljiy on every side of the vessel, as graduajly the strap on each side in the same manner as 
and uniformly as possible, till the whole mass stirrups are used. The file-cutter, therefore, 
becomes red hot. The fire is then discontinued, sits as if he were on horseback, holding his 
and the whole suffered to cool before the cover chisel with one hand, his hammer in the other, 
is removed from the trough. Another evil may at the same time he secures the file in its place 
however arise from keeping steel red hot, even by the pressure of his feet in the stirrups, 
in a close vessel, for too great a length a time. Great pains ought to be taken in preparing 
It assumes a kind of crystallisation, under the edge of the chisel. It is, in the first place^ 
which its tenacity is much impaired. Steel hardened and tempered by healing it gradually 

annealed in this way, is perfectly free from that till it appears of a yellowish brown, it is next 

scaly surface acquired in the open air; and if ground very true to form the edge, which is 
each corticle be perfectly .surrounded with the afterwards finished upon a Turkey stone ^ith 
sand, and the cover not removed before the steel oil. It is not required to be very sharp, the 
is cold, the surface will appear of a silvery bottom of the tooth requiring to be rather open, 
white color. If the steel be suspected to be to prevent the file from clogging with the sub- 
too kind, from containing too little carbon, pow- stance to be filed. The edge is also required to 
dered charcoal may be employed instead of be very smooth, in order that it may slip easily 
sand, or sand mixed with charcoal. In this upon the surface of the files : this is also faci- 
'case the files should be stratified alternately litatod by slightly greasing the surface. From 
with the charcoal, in order that the extra-con- this advantage the worker, after making one 
version may be uniform. tooth, is enabled by feeling only, to form at its 

The next thing is to prepare the files for proper distance the succeeding tooth, by sliding 
cutting, by making the surface to ‘contain the the chisel close up against the back of the pre- 
teeth as level as possible. This was formerly ceding one. 

effected by means of files, and the process is In the double-cnt files, the first set of teeth, 

called striping. The same is still practised by which the workmen call up-cuUin", are, pre- 
tlu; liancashirc file-makers, and by others not vious to cutting the second course, filed slightly 
having convenience for grinding. 'The greatest upon the face, in order to allow the chisel • 
quantities of files, hc^wever, are ground to slide freely. The single-cut file is more durable 
prepare them for ctttting. The stone.s employed than the douhlcvcut, and oui^ht to he preferred 
for the purpose are of the sand-stone kind, the for all purposes excepting for iron and steel, 
texture of which is compact and sharp, but The same method is employed in cutting the 
rather rough. They are of as great diameter rasp. The workman is, however, guided com- 
as can be used with convenience; and about pletely by his eye in regulating the distance of 
«tght inches broad over the face. ^Vhen used, the teeth from each other. The rasp ought to 
the surface is kept immersed in water. The be cut in such a manner tiial no one of the teetli 
f,TiDder sits in such a position as to lean over may stand op|)osite to another; this not only 
tlte stone, while its motion is directly from him. allows the rasp to cut faster, but makes the 
fis surface moves at about the same speed with surface either of wood or other substance much 
those used'in grinding cutlery. Since the object smoother. 

in grinding files is to make the surface as even The operation «»f simple file-cutting seems to 
•tnd flat as possible, and as this cannot be done be of such c;Lsy pcrformani c that it has tor 
so completely upon a small stone, the stones of the almost lwa> centuries been a son of desideratum 
h^c-grinder are laid aside when they are reduced to construct a machine to pertorm that, which 
lo a certain size, and are employed for grinding is not only done with great facility by the hand, 
®lner articles. Tliough grinding is by far the but with wonderful expedition. We are told 
inost expeditious method, it does not give that that a lad not very much experienced in the 
to the surface which can be effected by business will produce, with his hammer and 
If the price of the articles would admit, chisel, nearly 300 teeth in a minute. With 
lowever, it would be well to render the surface respect to machinery, it is said, that a French- 
even by the file after grinding. If the man named Mathnrin Jousso, in a work 
ace be not flat, it is obvious, that when the entitled La fidelle Ouverture de j’Art de Ser- 
• for filing a large surface, those teeth nirier, published at Fleche, in Anjou, so 

int ^ of the me will not be brought long ago us the year lo‘27, gives a drawing and 

sta^ from attention to this circum- description of one, in w'hich the file is drawn 

j annealing and harden- along by shafts by means of wheel-work, and 

lAncaahire file-makers have gene- .the blow is given by a hammer. There are 
chiJfl They are, however, confined several machines of this kind, or at least to 

articles, since the larger files effect the same purpose, in the Machines 
took P®y the process of striping. The Approuv^es par I’Academie Royale de Paris : 
Upon consist of an anvil placed there is also one published in the second volume 

to hi.^ a height that the man sits of the Transactions of the American Philo- 

also a' piece of lead al- sophical Society, of which we shall give some 
orie Sid • he lays the files when account, as we shall of another for' which Mr. 

of su*K oh\9e\ and hammer are William Nicholson obtained a patent in the year 

I qnijg “ the size and cut of the file re 180‘i ; premising that the principal requisites, 

ne IS also provided with a leathern in a machine for file-cutting, are that the meUi 

P 2 
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from which it is niamifacturoi should be stea- 
dily supported, and the cliisol adapted to the face 
williovu any unequal bearing. 

The American machine consists of a bench of 
well seasoned oak, and the faco of it planed 
very smooth ; and a carriage on which the files 
are' laid, which moves along tlie fiiccof the bench 
parallel to its sides, and carries the files gradually 
under the t^dge of the cttttcr or chisel while the 
teeth are cut. The carriage is made to move by 
a coi»lrivance somewhat similar to that whicli 
carries the log against the saw of a saw-mill. 
Thu lever or arm, winch carries the ciiUer, works 
on the ceiitres of two screws which are fixed 
into two pillars in a direction right across the 
bencli. 13y tightening or hx^sening these screws, 
the arm which carries the chisel may be ma<le 
tovvork more or less steaddy. There is likewise 
a regulating-screw, by means of wliich the files 
may be made coarser or finer : also a be<l of 
lead, which is let into a cavity formotl in the 
body of the carriage, somewhat broader and 
longer than the largest-sized files : the upper 
face of this bed of lead is formed variously, so 
as to fit the different kinds of files which may be 
required. 

When the file or files arc laid in their place, 
the machine must be regulated by the screw to 
cut them of a due degree of fineness. This 
machine is descrilxjd as being so simple, that 
when properly adjusted a blind person may cut 
a file witli more exactness than can be done in 
the usual method with the keenest sight ; for by 
.striking with a hammer on the head of the cut- 
ter or chisel all the movements are set at work ; 
and by repeating the stroke with the hammer, the 
files on one side will at length be cut; then they 
must be turned, and tlie operation repcsited for 
cutting the other side. This machine may be 
made to work by water as readily as by hand, 
to cut coarse or fine, large or small files, or any 
number at a time : but it may be more particu- 
larly useful for cutting the very fine small files 
for watchmakers. 

We shall now give an account of the. machine 
for wliich Mr. Nicholson obtained his majesty’s 
letters patent. ‘My machinery,’ says the pa- 
tentee, ‘consists in four essential part.>, suitably 
constructed and combined together ; n .'. uly, 
First, a carriage or apparatus, in or by ahi<li 
the file is fixed or held and move<l along, forihe 
purpose of receiving the successive sfroki s of a 
cutter or chiv 1. Secondly, the anvil,, by which 
the file is supported bc’t'. atn the part which re- 
ceives the stroke. Thirdly, the u gulating gear, 
by wliich the distance between stroke and stroke 
is determined and governed. And, fonithly, the 
apparatus for giving the stroke or cut. The four 
several parts are supported by, or attached to a 
frame or platform of solid and secure’ workman-' 
ship, either of wood or metal, or both, according 
to the nature of the work intendisi to be per- 
formed, and the judgment and choice of the 
engineer. The carriage is a long block of wood, 
or metal, <,{ the figure of a paniVu’ipidon^ or 
nearly so, having a portion cut out between its 
upper and lower surfaces to admit the anvil to 
stand therein, withotit coming into contact with 
the carriage itself. The said carriage is made of 


such a length that the excavation here described 
shall be considerably longer than the longest 
files intended to be cut ; and it is supported upon 
straight bearers from the platform, upon which 
by projecting pieces, or slides, or wheels, or 
friction-rollers, it can be moved endwise in a 
straighi-lined direction, without shake or devia- 
tion. At one end of tlie said excavation is fixed 
a clip, re.semhling a hand-vice, for Iiolding the 
file by its tail or tang; and in the opposite" end 
of the .said excavation there is a sliding block or 
piece, wliich being brought up to tlie other end 
of the file does, by means of a notch or othci 
obvious contrivance, prevmU it from hi’ing mover 
si'leways. The said cli[) is so fix(*d at its he;u: 
or shank, by ineari.s of an horizontal axis oi; 
gudgeons and snckcls, that tliu file is at libertv 
to move up and down, hut not sideways or 
a-twist. In this manner it is that the file bein'' 
fixiMl in the carriagi? is pressed dowii upon the 
anvil by a lever and w^’iglit proceeding IVoni the 
platform, and bearing iip<m the face of the file 
by a small roller of wood, ivory, bone, or soft 
metal. The anvil is solidly fixed on the plat- 
form, and may he of any suitable figure which 
shall be sufHeieritly massy to receive and resist 
the blow; but its upper part must be so con- 
tracted a.s to stand up in tlie «*\cavation of the 
carriage and support tlie lib? ; and the upper 
part of all must be constructed in such a nuui- 
ner that it shall fairly apply itself to the under 
surface of the file, and .supjiort it witiiout leaving 
any hollow space*, not wiilistamling any casuiil 
irregularities of the said surface. I proilnce 
this eflTect by making a cavity in the anvil of the 
figure of a portion of a sphere, not mucli lcs.s 
than a hemispliere, and in this cavity I place 
(with grease between) a piece of iron or steel 
made exactly to fit, but of which liie lower sur- 
face is a greater portion of the sphere, and the 
upper surface fiat rind plain. The fiUi rests upon 
thi.s last flat or plain surface, which is either 
faced with lead, or (in preference) a slip of It-iJ 
is put under ahe file and turned round the t;iug 
thereof, so as to move along with it. It is evi- 
dent that the upper or moveable piece of the 
said anvil will, by sliiling in its socket, ac- 
commodate and apply itself constantly to the 
surface of the file, which is pressed and struck 
against it. Or, otherwise?, I make the con- 
cavity in the upper moveabie piece, and make 
the fixed part convex : or, otherwise, I support 
the upper part, or in some cases the whole o 
iny anvil upon oppo.site gudgeons, in the manner 
of the gimoals of sea compasses : or, othenvise, 

I form the upper part of my anvil cylindnca , 
of a large diameter, supported on thick gudgeons 
the axis of the said cylinder being short, 
light angles to the motion of the carriage . 
otlierwise, I form only a small portion, [ 
the upper extremity of my anvil, of a 
form as aforesaid, and cause the same to ^ 
inotionles-s by fa.shioning the same out o ^ 
same mass as the rest of the anvil, or j 

same thereto. And in both the last-men i 
cases of the cylindrical structure I 
or shank of the clip (by which the tang ^ 
not by a single axis or pair of fiie 

an universal joint or ball and socket, so 
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file becomes at liberty to adapt itself not only 
upwards and downwards, but also in the way of 
rotation or a-twist, and supplies the want of 
motion in the anvil by the facility with which 
itself can be moved in the last-mentioned man- 
ner. 

‘The rcgulating-tjear *is that part of the 
machinery by which tjie carriaj^e, and conse- 
quently the file, is drawn along. It consists of a 
screw revolving between centres fixed to the 
platform, and acting uoon a nut attached to tlie 
carriage with usual and well known precautions 
for working of measuring screws ; and the nut 
being made to open by a joint when the carriage 
is required to be disengaged and slided back. 

the said screw is moved either constantly 
by a slow motion from the first mover, or (which 
is better) by interrupted ecpial motiotis, so as to 
draw the carriage during the interval between 
stroke and stroke. And the quantities of those 
rcsj^cctive equal motions may be produced and 
governed at pleasure by wheel-work applied to 
ibe head of tlie screw, or by the well known ap- 
paratus used in the mathematical dividing engine 
for circles; or by other contrivances well known 
to workmen of competent skill, and therefore 
unneccssarv to be described at large : or, other- 
the motion of the carriagi.* may be pro- 
duced by a toothetl rack frt»m the carriage <lrawn 
by a pinion ; and this pinion moved by a ratclict- 
wheel on the same arlmr moved by a click-leviT, 
which shall gather up and <lrive a greater or less 
nuiiiher of teetli, according to the coarseness or 
fiiUMu.'ss of the tile ; and tlie click-lever itself 
Miiiv be movc<l by a tripping piece from tlie first 
mover, or by various other evident means of 
roiinexioii : or, otherwise, the said oarriagi* may 
be moved by a small cylinder, ami rope or chain 
constantly acting: or, otherwise, the said motion 
maybe ofiected by a train of two or more wheels, 
suffered to move by any of the escajicments 
used in time-pieces, and the fineness of stroke 
may be regulated either by clianging the wheels 
in the common fuzee engine, or by the greater 
or less frequency of escape during each turn of 
fiit first mover. And in every case I prefer a 
counter-weight to the carriage, acting eilht r con- 
stantly against, or constantly in the direction of 
Its motion ; though this is |not absolutely neces- 
sary when the work is well executed. I may 
^l>o observe, that it is possible to construct my 
inaehirieiy by fixing and rendming motioii- 
Pss that part which 1 have called the carriage, 
pjovided the other three principal parts be made 
move instead of the carriage itself; but Icon- 
this disposition as less eligible than that 
‘mb requires tlie carriage to be moved. The 
stroke or cut, consists of 
c nsei^ held betw(?cn die jaw's of a 

ou b-piece or claws resembling a strong ham!- 
verv teeth. One of the jaws is made 

chisel is formed narrow from 
has - ^ from side to sid.^, and 

'diich protuberance on its back, 

^ circular notch in the strong jaw 
fiat rin^ * there are tw'o or thrt^e bended 
thumu washers of iron or metal under the 
, . screw of the said month-piece or claws, 
prevent the chisel from becoming loose 
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by the stroke : or, otherwise, the said chisel may 
have a notch, or a hole, instead of a protuber- 
ance, to meet a correspondent part in the mouth- 
piece or claws; but 1 prefer the first-mentioned 
construction. By the construction of the chisel, 
as here meiilioned and fixed, the edge of the said 
instrument is at liberty to apply itself fairly from 
side to side of the file notwithstanding any wind- 
ing or irregularity, whatever may be the fineness 
of the cut u]><jn a broad surface. The mouth- 
piece, with Its chisel, is firmly fixed in another 
piece, which by its motion gives the stroke. 
This last-mentioned piece may either be a lever, 
or a moveable carriage between upright sliders ; 
but I greatly prefer the lever. The chisel rnust 
be so iixod that the moving piece shall carry it 
fairly edge onwards to the file witliout scraping 
or slap])ing in the least; and the obliquity of 
the stroke may be adjusted by fixing the centres 
of the level either higher or lower at pleasure, 
or by inclining the last-mentioned sliders. The 
lever may be raised and let fall (or the other 
chis(?l apparatus moved) by a trippmg-picce or 
snail-work, or other usual connexion with the 
first mover; and its power of stroke may be 
increased by the addition of a weight, or by the 
action of a spring ; which last method is of ex- 
cellent use, and inay^(if required* from the vary- 
ing lireadth of the file) be made to increase or 
diminish its power during the ‘•un by several 
easy and commonly used methods or conni- 
vances for pressing more or less against the 
spring. Or, olherwise, the lever, or holding- 
piece, may be kept immediately above the file 
by the re-action of a slight spring, or w’eight, 
and be struck by a hammer moved and acted 
upon by the first mover, as aforesaid : and to 
this method I give the i)reference, because the 
lever will tlum have less strain upon its pivots; 
or ilie said leviT may even be supported by 
spring-joints without any pivots or centres at 
all. Or, instead of a hammer, the blow may be 
given by a ram, or a fly and screw, but I give 
the preference to the hammer. The lever may 
move in a vertical circle imme<liately over the 
tile, or in an oblique circle at right angles to it, 
or at any intormodiate angle consistent with the 
foregoing instructions : and the chisel may bt? 
set with its edge at any angle whatever, with tlio 
liiK? of the lemrth of the lever ; but, in general, 
I have set the lever in the first-mentioned posi- 
tion, and have varied the angle lietween tlto 
chisel-edge amj the lever, according to the in- 
tended slope of the cut upon the face of the 
file. The edge of the chisel must be sliurpened 
to such an angle as tlie intended cut and strength 
of burr may require. Lastly, I describe tlie 
general action of the said machinery as follows : 
1. The file being prepared as usual for cutting, 
must be fixed in the clip of the carriage, and 
the sliding-bloek brought up and fixed, to steady 
its other extrcDiity. ‘2. The nut of the screw 
being then opened (or the other regulating gear 
disimgaged) the carriage is slided to its place, 
so that the chisel may be situated over that p'ar: 
of the file which is to receive the first stroke. 
3. The nut is then closed (or the other regu- 
lating gear connected) and the small roller v{ 
the pressing lever is made to bear upon the face 
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of the file. 4. The first mover bein^ then put 
into action, raises and lets fall thte apparatus for 
giving the stroke by which the file receives a cut. 
And, 5, immediately afterwards, or during the 
same action, as the case may be (according to 
the construction as before described), the regu- 
lating gear moves the carriage, and consequently 
the file, through a determinate space. 6. The 
cut is tlieii again given ; and in this manner 
(the strength of cut being duly proportioned to 
the space between (’ut and cut) the file becomes 
cut throughout. 7. The file is then taken out 
ami cut on the other side. 8. The burr is then 
taken oft', or not, as the artist may think best ; 
and the cross-strokes are given over the surfaces 
as before. And the said machinery, by certain 
slight, necessary, and obvioius changes in the 
stnicturi^ and disposition of the chisels, and 
some other of the parts thereof, i« adapted to 
manufacture all other forms and descriptions of 
files, wheth(?r floats, rasps, half-round, three- 
square, or any other figure or denomination. 

Three things are strictly to be observed in 
hardening files ; first, to prepare the file on the 
surface, so as to prevent it from bi-lng oxydaU*d 
by the atmosphere, when the file is red hot, 
which effect would not only take off' the sharp- 
ness of the tooth, but rend(?r the whole surface 
so rough, that the file would, in a little time, 
become clogged with the substance it had to 
work. Secondly, the heat ought to be very uiii- 


attached to the hie, that the greatest part of it 
was rubbed off into the fire, and was sublimed 
up the chimney, without producing any effect. 
Some file-makers are in the habit of using the 
coal of buint leather, which doubtless produces 
some effect ; but the carbon is generally so iff. 
prepared for the purpose, and the time of its 
operation so short, as to render the eft'cct very 
little. Animal carbon, wlien properly prepared 
and mixed with the above hardening composition 
is capable of giving hardness to the surface even 
of an iron file. The carbonaceous matter may 
be readily obtained from any of the soft parts of 
animals, or from blood. Tor this purpose, how- 
ever, the refuse of shoe-makers and curriers is 
the most convenient. After the volatile parts 
have been distilled over, from an iron still,' a 
briglit shining coal is left behind, which, when 
reduced to powder, is fit to mix with the salt. 
Let about equal ])arts, by bulk, of this powder, 
and muriate of soda, be mixed together, and 
brought to the consistence of cream, by the addi- 
tion of water. Or mix the powdered carbon with 
u saturated solution of the salt, till it becomes of 
the above consistence. I'lles which are intended 
to be very hard, should be covered with this 
composition, previously to hardening. By this 
method, files made of iron, which in itself is in- 
susceptible of hardening, ae(pnre a superficial 
hardness sufficient to answer the purposes of any 
file whatever. Files of this kind may be bent 


formly red throughout, and the water in which it 
is quenched fresh and cold, for the purpose of 
giving it the proper degree of hardness. Ltistly, 
the manner of immersion is of great importance, 
to prevent the files from warping, which in long 
thin files is very difficult. The first object is ac- 
complished by laying a substance upon the sur- 
face, which, when it fuses, forms as it were a 
varnish upon it, ilefending thej metal from the 
action of the oxygen of the air. Formerly the 
process consisted in first coating the surface of 
the file with ale-grounds, and then covering it 
over with pulverised c%)inmon salt. After this 
coating becomes dry the files arc heated red-hot, 
and hardened ; then the surface is lightly brushed 
over with the dust of cokes; when it appears 
white and metallic, as if it had not been heated. 
This process has lately l>een improved, at i’'a.sl 
so far as relates to the economy oi' the salt, 
which, from the quantity use<l, and the increase 
of duty, had become a seriou.s object. ITiose 
who use the improved method do not consume 
above onc-foui tii the quantity of salt u.scd in the 
old way. The process < .u.^isis i a dissolving the 
salt in water to saturation, which is about three 
pound.s to the gallon, and stiffening it with ale- 
grounds, or with the cheapest kind of flour, 
such as that of beans, to about the consistence 
of thick cream. The files only require to be 
dipped into this snbsUnce, and mrnediately 
heated and hardened. The grounds or the 
ffoui are of no other use than to give llie mass 
ennsistence, an.l by that means, allowing a 
larger quantity of salt to be laid upon the surface. 
In this method, the salt foriuj immediately a 
firm coating. A.s soon as the water is evaporated, 
the whole of it becomes fused upon the nle. In 
the old method, the dry salt was so loosely 


into any form, and in consequence arc rendered 
useful for sculptors and die-sinkers. 

The mode of heating the file for harilening, 
by mean.s of a fire similar to that (uriploytfd by 
common smiths. The file is to be held in a pair 
of tongs by the tang, or tail, and intrcKluod 
into the fire, consisting of very small cokes, push- 
ing it more or less infi) the fire, for the sake of 
heating it regularly. When it is uniformly heaud 
of a cherry color, it is fit to quench in the wator. 
An oven is commonly usecl for the larger kiud 
of files, into which the blast of the bellows is di- 
rected, being open at one end for the purpo.^e of 
introducing the files and the fuel. Alter the lilt' 
is properly heated, for the purpose of hardenin;;, 
it should befooled as quickly as possible ; this is 
usually done by quenching it in the coldest 
water. Clear spring water, free from animal 
and vegetable matter, is best calculated for the 
hardening of files. 

When files are properly hardened, they are 
brushed over with water and powdered coke, 
when the surface becomes clean and metallic. 
They may likewise be dipped into lime-w“dter, 
and dried before the fire as rapidly as possio c, 
after which they should be rubbed over wi 
olive oil, in which is mixerl a little oil of 
tine, while warm, and then they are finished. 

In the operations of filing, the coarser 
files are always to be succeeded by th® ’ 
and the general rule is, to lean heavily on the 
in thrusting it forward, because the teeth o 
file are made to cut forwards. But in draw 
the filg back again, fora second stroke, it is « 
lifted just above the work, to prevent its . Jj 
as it comes back. The rough, or .yen- 

file, called a rubber, serves to take off the J . 
ness of the work, left by the hammer in torgi b 
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pjg bastard-toothed file, as it is technically 
;alled, is to take out too de^ cuts and file-strokes 
nadc by the rough file. The fine-toothed files 
ake out the cuts or file-strokes which the bas- 
ard fil^ made, an<f the smooth file those left by 
he fine file. 

yrLKMOT, n. 5., corrupted from Yv.feudlte 
nortCf a dead leaf A brown or yellow-brown 
?olor. 

The colours you ought to with for arc blue or Jile- 
not, turned up with red. Swift, 

filial, > y r. filial, filiale ; hili. 

FimaVion, n. s, Sfilius, or filia (ii Gree k 
friAki, love). Pertaining to a son or daughter; 
H?filting a child. Filiation is the ndation of a 
:hil(l to its parents; a legal order of filiation is 
I declaration of llu; jusliees that a particular 
party therein named is the father of a chihl. 
Why Dr. Johnson should have restricted the ap- 
plication of fili;d to ‘ pertaining to a son/ w<* 
■aiinot untlerstand : filiation he liimself <lefines 
IS ‘correlative to paternity,^ generally, while his 
nvn exlr.K t from Prior proves that it may also 
he the correlative of maternity, 

‘ Where the old myrtle her good influence sheds.* 

In the inotlern legal use of filiation also we 
believe but too many instances occur of its appli- 
cation to both sons arul daughters. 

And thus the filial godhead answering spoke. 

Milton, 

From imposition of strict laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace ; from servile fear 
To filial ; works of law, to works of faith. Id. 
The relation of paternity and filiation, between the 
tir^i and second person, and the relation between the 
saircd persons of the Trinity, t'lnd the denomination 
dirreof, must needs be eternal, because the terms of 
f' litiion between whom that relation ariseth were 
'■ti rnal. }Ialc*x Origin of Mankind, 

My mischievous proceeding may be the glory of his 
filial piety, lue only reward now left for so great a 
, Sidney. 

He grieved, he wept, the sight an image brought 
Hf his own filial love, a sadly pleasing thought. 

Vryden, 

Where the old myrtle her good influence sheds, 
Sprigs of like leaf erect their filial heads ; 

Aud when the parent rose decays and dii'S, 

Mith a resembling face the daughter buds arise. 

Prior, 

So when Arabia’s Bird, by age oppressed, 
Consumes delighted on his spicy nest ; 

filial Phoenix from his ashes springs, 
crowned with a star on renovated wings. 

Darwin, 

of ^ 0®®*“gc III. c. 68. the reputed father 

to \ chargeable with the oxptmses incident 

0 t n birth, and of his own apprehension, and of tho 
filiation, Tomlins, 

m. even while I kiss 

Sarraent’s hem with transport, can it be 
^lat doubt shall mingle with my filial joy ? 
with me as thou wilt, but spare this boy. 

Dyrcn, 

jlcbralcd Italian 
le was a member 
ami Arcodi, and 
17 {) 7 ^^p^ duke of Tuscany. He died in 
are much e.steemcd for the 
Pio of their sentiments. S( i 

hi. Snn nil 


' lUt-ACIA (Vi 
P««.l>otn at Florei 
^ academies L 


together under the title of Poesie Fosiano di 
Vincenzo da Filicacia, in 1707, 4to. 

F1LI(3ES, from filum, a thread, quasi iilalim 
incisa, ferns ; one of the seven tribes or families 
of the vegetable kingdom. See Uotany. They 
constitute the first order in the class cryptogarnia, 
and consist of eigbteim genera, which are divided 
into fructifieationes spicatae, froridosa*, et radi- 
cales. J^ee however sJiys they admit of no cer- 
tain distinction from tlieir fructification. This 
order comprehends tlui entire twenty-sixth class 
of Tournefort, in whose system the filices make 
only a single genus, in the first section of this 
class. 

Fi LICKS also constitute a class or order of 
plants in the natural method. See Ho i any. 

FIL'IGHANE, n. s. i Lat-Ji/w;//, a thread, 

FiL'KiJiEK. 5 ami grnnum, grain. 

A kind of wire work gcMUTally in gold and silver, 
wrought in tlu* manner of threads or grains. 

Several filigram: curiosities. Tatlcr. 

ITLKJItANK, FiiaoiiiK, or Fiilaokke 
WoiiK. from Lat. filum, a thread, and granutn, 
a grain, a kind of enrichment on gold or silver, 
wrought delicately, in manner of small threads 
or grains, or both intermixed. It was formerly 
much more employed than at present, in the 
manufacture of small articles, which served more 
for show than for use ; such as vases, needle- 
cases, caskets to hold jewels, small boxes, par- 
ticularly shrines, decorations for the images of 
saints, and other church furniture. This art, 
however, is of great antiquity, and seems to have 
been brougnt into Europe from the East. Among 
church furniture we meet with filigree work of 
the middle ages. Tho Turks, Armenians, and 
Indians make at present some master-piece.s of 
this sort, ami with tools that are exceedingly 
coarse and imperfect. There is no manufacture 
in any part of tlii^ worUl that has been more 
admircfl and celebrated, than the fine gold *and 
silver filigree of Sumatra. Tlie surprising delicacy 
of this wurit is the mon* extraordinary as the 
tools arc nidely and inartificially formed by the 
paiuli, or goldsmith, from any old iron he can 
pick up. When you engage one of them to 
execute a piece of work, his first request is usu- 
ally for a piece of iron hoop, to make his wire- 
drawing iiislriiment ; an old hammer-head, stuck 
in a block, serves for an anvil, and a pair of 
compasses is often composed of two old nails 
tied together at one cml. The gold is melted in 
a piece of prt.*eoo, or earthen rice pot, or some- 
times in a crucible of their own make, of ordi- 
nary clay. In general they use no bellows, but 
blow the fire with their in(>utiis, through a joint 
of bamboo ; and, if the quaniily of metal to be 
melted is considerable, three or four persons sit 
round their furnace, which is an old broken 
quallee or iron pot, and blow togetlier. At 
Padang alone, where the manufacture is more 
considerable, they have adopted the Chinese 
bv ilows. Their method of drawing the wire 
dififers little from that used by Europeans. When 
drawn to a suflicient fineness, they fiatten it by 
beating it on their anvil ; and, when Battened, 
tlu.y give it a twist like that in the whalebone 
Ymndlo of a nuneh-ladle. bv rubbimr it on a 
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block of wood with a flat stick. After twisting 
they again beat it on tlie anvil, and, by these 
means, it becomes flat wire with indented edges. 
With a pair of nippers they fold down the end 
of the -wire, and thus form a leaf, or element of 
a flower in their work, which is cut off. The 
end is again folded and cut off, till they have 
got a sufKcient number of leaves, which are laid 
on singly. Patterns of the flowers or foliage, in 
which there is not very much variety, are pre- 
pared on paper, of tlie size of the gold plate on 
which the filigree is to be laid. According to 
tliis, they begin to dispose on the plate the larger 
compartments of the foliage, for which they \ise 
plain flat wire of a larger size, and fill them up 
with the leaves before mentioned. To fix the 
work, they employ a glutinous substance, made 
of the red hot berry, called boca sago, ground to 


its sister labial B.’ To store to the utmost • 
satisfy ; glut; surfeit; applied both to time and 
space, as well as metaphorically to the mind, af- 
fections, &c. To fill out, is ti» extend or rather 
stretch out to the utmost, by tilling; and the 
preposition wp, ‘ to fill up,^ occasionally adds 
intensity to this verb. As a neuter verb, to fill 
is to satiate; glut; give to drink; * to fillup;' 
to grow full. As a substantive, a fill is a satis- 
fying quantity. A filler is any thing that occu- 
})ies room ; any thing useless for any other pur- 
pose ; or one whose employment is to fill. 

Fill the waterpots with water ; and they Jilled ihom 
up to the brim. John ii. 7. 

In the cup which she hath filled, fill to her double. 

xviii. 

Her neck and breasts were ever open hare, 

That aye thereof her babes may suck their fill. 


a pulp on a rough stone. This pulp they place 
on a young cocoa nut about the size of a walnut, 
the top and bottom being cut off. After the 
leaves have been all placed in order, and stuck 
on bit by bit, a solder is prepared of gold filings 
and borax moistened with water, which they 
strew over the plate; and then, putting it in the 
fire for a short time, the whole becomes united. 
This kind of work on gold plate they call carrang 
papan : when tlie work is open they call it car- 
raiig tronse. In executing the latter the foliage 
is laid out on a card, or soft kind of wood, and 
stuck on, as before described, with the sago berry; 
and the work, wlieri finished, being strewed ov(;r 
with their solder, is put into the fire, when, the 
card or soft wood burning away, the gold remains 
connected. If the piece be large, they solder it 
at several times. In the manufacture of badjoo 
buttons, they first make the lo>ver part Hat, and 
having a mould formed of a piece of bulfalo’.s 
horn indented to several sizes, each like one 
half of a bulljet mould, tliey lay ibeir work over 
ono of these holes, and, with a horn punch, they 
press it into the form of a button. After this 
they complete the upper part. Wlien the filigree 
is finished, they cleanse it by lioiling it in com- 
mon salt and alum, or sometimes lime juice ; and, 
in order to give it that fine purple color which 
they call sapo, they boil it in water with brim- 
stone. The inaniKT of making the little balls, 
with which their works arc sometimes orna- 
mented, is as follows : — They take a piece of 
charcoal, and having cut it flat and smooth, they 
make in it a small hole, which tliey fill with gold 
du.st, and thi.s melted iu the fire bicomes a little 
Ijall. They arc* very inexpert finishing and 
polishing the plain parts, hinges, screws, and the 
like, being in this as much excelleil by the Euro- 
pean artists, as thc.so fall sliort of tln in in the 
fineness and minuteness of the foliage. 

FILIPPO IVAtiGiRONF, a town in the V^al di 
Dernone, Sicily, situated on a high hill on the 
.lareita. It contains about 0000 inhabitants, and 
is a place? of great antiquity, having given birth 
to Diodorus Su tilus. It is defended by a castle. 
A'inc miles scmih of Nicosia. 

FI LI., V. u., V. n. & a. f . ^ Saxon, pyllan ; 

I'ii/lfr, 71. K., ( Teutonic, fcclkn; 

Belg. vullen ; (joth. and Swed. Minsheu 

tJ'aees these toO. iroXv, many ; which Parkhurst 
derives from Ileb. kSo, ‘ ir being substituted for 


Faerie Queene. 

Thou art going to lord Timon’* feast, 

—Ay, to see meat fill knaves, and wine heat foots. 

Shahpeare. 

We fill to the general joy of the whole table. 

And to our dear friend Bauquo, whom we miss. 

Id, Macbeth. 

Things that are sweet and fat arc more filling^ and 
do swim and hang more about the mouth of the 
stomach, and go not down so speedily. Jiacon, 

Hut thus inflamed bespoke the captain. 

Who scorncth peace shall have his fill of war. 

Fairfax. 

• Which made me gently first remove your fears. 
That so you might have room to entertain 
Your fill of joy. Denham* » Sophy, 

I am who fill 

Infinitude, nor vacuous space. Miltcn. 

Amid the tree now got, where plenty hung 
Tempting so nigh, to pluck and cat my fill, 

I spared not. Id, Paradise Loti. 

Ho with his consorted Eve 
The story heard attentive, and was Jilled 
With admiration and deep muse to hear. Mition, 

I only speak of him 

Whom pomp and greatness sits so loose about. 

That he wauls majesty to Jill them out. Drydcn. 

"I’is a mere Jiller, to stop a vacancy in the hexi- 
meter, and connect the preface to the work of Virgii. 

Dryden*s xSneid, Dedication. 
This mule being put in the Jill of a cart, ran away 
with the cart and timber. Moriimer*i Husbandry. 


They have six diggers to four fillers, so as to 
the fillers always at work. 

Tlicre would not be altogether so much walw re- 
quired for the land as for the sea, to raise them to aji 
equal height ; because mountains and hilN would/ 
up part of that space upon the land, and so nial^c esa 
water requisite. Ihtmct. 

When the several trades and professions arc »«p 
plied, you will find most of those that are proper « 
war absolutely necessary for JiUing up the la 
part of life, and carrying on the underwork o t ‘P 
lion. Addi..nmth>\r^ 

Neither the Palus Mcotis, nor the Euxine, no 
other seas,yifl up, or by degrees grow. 


The first stage of healing, or the discharge 
>r, is by surgeons called digestion ; the | 
lling up with flesh, incarnation; and 
Linning over, cicatrisation, . . • 

Nothing but the supreme and absolute In 
Jcquately fill and superabundantly 
ite desires of intelligent beings. 
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Your bai^Biity may have its fill of destruction. 

Pope, 

Hope leads from goal Co goal, 

4x)<i opens still, and opens on his soul ; 

Till lengthened on to faith, and unconfined. 

It pours the bliss that fiUi up all the mind. Id, 

A mixture of tender gentle thoughts and suitable 
expressions, of forced and inextricable conceits, and 
of needless /i7/«rr up to the rest. Id. 

And after we have seen the light of the gospel 
penetrate into so many dark places of the earth, why 
should it scorn a thing incredible, that its splendor 
should, at \si9t, fill the world, and scatter the reinain- 
Jlt of darkness which coveroth the nations. 

Robertson. Sertnon, 

VILTiET, n.s. & v. a. ¥r. filet ; Lat. filmm 
Li thread. See Fii.e. A bandage : bonce applied 
to the part of veal formerly bandaged, now 
skewered, and any meat thus rolled up ; an orna- 
ment in architecture. To fillet is to bind, or 
adorn, with a bandage. 

Pillars and their fillets of silver, Krodut. 

He made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid their 
chapiters, ixnd filleted them. Id. xxxviii. 28. 

Fillet of a fenny snake. 

In the cauldron boil and bake. Shakspeare, 
His baleful breath inspiring as he glides. 

Now like a chain around her neck ho rides ; 

Now like a. fillet to her head repairs, 

^tid with his circling volumes folds her hairs. 

I)rt/(len*s j^neid. 

The youth approached the fire, and as it burned, 

(In five sharp broaclicrs rariked, th« roast they 
turned ; 

These m<)rs(?ls stayed their stomachs ; then the rest 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feast. Drydcn, 
She scorned (be praise of beauty, and the care ; 

A bl it her waist, a fillet binds her hair. Po^te. 

The mixture thus, by chyinick art 
I’nited close in every part, 

Itifillets rolled, or cut in pieces. 

Appeared like one continued species. Swift. 

Above iwelv3 hundred of these fillets have been 
louoted by which this animal fixes itself ^ and when 
afloat, it conirarts these fillets between the bases of its 
points, the number of which often amounts to two 
thousand. Darwin. 

Her tresses, when no fillets bind, 

Wanton luxurious in the vrind : 

bike Dian’s auburn locks they shone — 

But Venus wreathed them like her own. 


Ard still they seem resentfully to feel 
The silken curb, and sought to shun 
Tb»ur bonds, whene'er some Zephyr, caught, began 
^0 oflfer her young pinion as her fan. Byron, 

rii.LKT, in heraldry, a kind of orle or bordure 
j'oiitaining only a third or fourth part of th< 
>niadth of the common bordure. It is siipposec 
lo be withdrawn inwards, and is of a difieren 
J'j r from the field. It runs cpiite round, neai 
((-'edge, as a lace over a cloak. Fillet is al.st 
(tsed for an ordinary drawn like the bar from tin 
^(Ulster point of the chief across the shield, ir 
((tanner of a scarf ; though it is som times like 
^(sesoen in the situation of a bend, fesse, cro^s 
«c. According to Guillim, the fillet is a fourtl 
P((rl of the chief, and is placed in the chic 
escutcheon. 

Gael. fiUemlh^lieg, i. e. lUth 
I *. lower part of the Highland dress 
fcaclung to the knees. 


lu the islands the plaid is rarely worn. The 
bey, a lower garment, is still very common. 

Johnsfm*s Journey to the Hebrides, 

FIL'LIP, V. a. & 71. 5. Belg.^ip, a flap ; Tent, 
and Swed. A word conjecture by Skinner 
and Minsheu to be formed ‘ from the sound’ ; Dr. 
Johnson thinks from fill up, by some combina- 
tion of ideas which cannot be recovered : Mr. 
Todd suggests the Lat. alapay a blow, or stroke, 
a.s the origin ; but the northern languages evi- 
dently .supplied us with it; and Flabby, Flap, 
Flippancy, are of the same family. See those 
words. To strike with the finger nail by catch- 
ing it against the thumb : a fillip is a jerk, or 
stroke, of this kind. 

Man's life is a glass, and a fillip may crack it. 

Old Play (1599). 

Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the stars ; then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars 'gainst the fiery sun. 

Shakspeare. 

If I do, fillip mo with a thrcc-man beetle. Id. 

Wc see, that if you fillip a lutestring, it sheweth 
double or treble. Bacon*s Natural History. 

The cards obedient to his words. 

Are by a fillip turned to birds.. Gay, 

FTL'LY, 71 . s. Swed./o/fl ; Welsh ; Icel. 
fiUtiy of Lat. filiay ‘ as it were the "daughter of 
the mare.* — ^Iinsheu. A young female horse ; 
and, metaphorically, a light or wanton woman 
Geld fillies, but tits, yet a nine days of ago, 

They die else of gelding, and gelders do rage : 
Yoxxiig fillies so likely of bulk and of bone. 

Keep such to be breeders, let gelding alone. 

Tusser, 

I jest to Oberon, and make him smile. 

When I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile. 
Neighing in likeness of a filly foal. Shakspeare, 

A wcll-wayed horse will convey theo to thy jour- 
ney's end, when an unbacked filly may give thee a 
fall. Suckliny. 

I am joined in wedlock, for my sins, to one of 
those fillies who are described in tl\c old poet. 

Addison's Spectator. 

FILM, 71. s. Sev, a.} Sax. film ; Belg, viltn. 
Film'y, adj. S A thin skin or pellicle ; 

to cover with a thin skin. 

It will but skin and film the ulcerous place. 
Whilst rank corruption, mining all within. 

Infects unseen. Shakspeare. Hamlet, 

While the silver needle did work upon the sight of 
his eye, to remove the film of the cataract, he never 
saw any thing more clear or perfect than that whilo 
needle. Bacon, 

Michael from Adam's eyes the yi/m removed. 

Which that false fruit that promised clearer sight 
Had bred. .Milton's Paradise Lost, 

A stone is held up by the films of the bladder., and 
so kept from grating or offending it. Graunt, 

So the false spider, when her nets are spread, 

6eep ambushed in her silent den does lie ; 

And feels, far off, the trembling of her thread. 
Whose filmy cord should bind the struggling fly, 

Dryden, 

The wasps with fruitless toil 
Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid shackles bound, 'till death 
Bereave them of their worthless souls ; such doom 
Wails luxury, and lawless love of gain. Philips. 
There is not one infidel so ridiculous as to pretend 
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t9 solve the ph»nomeiie of sight, fancy, or cogitation, 
by those fleeting superficial yf/ew of bodies. 

BetUleyU Sermom* 

He from thick /Upu shall purge the visual ray. 

And on the sightless eyeballs pour the day. Pope* 
Loose to the winds their airy garments flew. 
Thin glittering textures of the jfUmp dew ; 

Dipt in the richest tincture of the skies. 

When light disports in ever-mingling dyes. Id, 
Nor less amused have I quiescent watched 
The sooty Jdnu, that play upon the bars 
Pendulous, and foreboding in the view 
Of superstition, prophesying still. 

Though still deceived, some stranger’s near approach. 

Cowper, 

Emerged from ocean springs the vapourous air. 
Bathes her light limbs, uncurls her amber bair. 
Incrusts her beamy form with JUmt saline. 

And beauty blazes through the crystal shrine. 

Dattcin, 

FILMER (Sir Robert), son of Sir Edward 
Filmer, of East Sutton, Rent, was born towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, and educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. His works are, — 
The Anarchy of limited and mixed Monarchy, 
1646 ; Patiiarcha, in which he endeavours to 
prove that all governments were originally 
monarchical, and that all legal titles are derived 
from the heads of families. This work was com- 
pletely answered by Locke in his two Treatises 
on Government. Filmer died in 1647. 

Filmer (Edward), son of Sir Robert, who 
took his degree of LL. D. at Oxford, and was 
author of a tragedy called the Unnatural Brother. 
He defended the stage against Jeremy Collier. 

FILOTI, a town of European Turkey, in the 
pachalic of Joannina, and the chief place of a 
small independent tribe of that name, consisting 
of 6000 or 8000 men. It is eight miles west of 
Joannina. 

FILTER, V. a. & n. s,'\ Fr. filtre ; It. feltro; 
Fil'teuino-stone, i^J^X.fUtro (peryZ/ww 

Fil'trate, V. a. itrafiere). To draw off 

Filtra'tion, n. s. J by threads ; hence to 
purify by drawing off, in any way : the substan- 
tive was once applied to the twist of thread de- 
pending from a vessel by which liquors were 
cleansed; it is now used for any strainer or 
cleansing vessel : hence the modern ‘ filtering- 
stone.' See below. 

Haviiig, for trial sake, filtered it through cap-p«ipcr, 
there remained in the filtre a powder. Boyle. 

We took then common nitre, and having, by the 
usual way of solution, filtration, and coagulation, re- 
duced it into crystals, we put four ounces of this pu- 
rified nitre into a strong new crucible. Idm 

That the water passing through the veins of the 
earth, should be rendered fresh and potable, which 
it cannot be by any percolations we can make, but 
the saline particles will pass through a tenfold fiber. 
Rap on the Creation. 

Dilute this liquor with fair water, filtre it through 
a paper, and so evaporate it. Grew*i Mom. 

Thvj extract obtained by the former operation, 
burnt »o ashes, and those ashes boiled in water and 
filtrated, yield a faery salt. Arbuthnoi on Alimente, 

F'ilter, or Filter, in chemistry, &c., is 
used only for sepaiating fluids from solids, or 
particles that may happen to be suspended in 
them, and not chemically combined with the 
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fluids ; and for this purpose. Alters of various 
kinds and various substances have been em- 
ployed. That which is twisted up like a skain 
or wick, acts like a siphon, while it draws off 
only the purest part ot the liquor. Others are 
of paper, flannel, fine linen, sand, pounded glass 
or porous stones. When paper is used, it is 
shaped into the form of a cone, and placed in a 
funnel, to support it with the liquid, otherwise it 
would burst; but flannel or linen may be used 
in the form of a bag or otherwise. Filtering 
stones, basins, &c., are either natural or artificial 
for the purpose of purifying water. Natural 
filters are found in rocks, mountains, beds of 
sand, &c. Artificial filtering basins are made 
of pipe-clay and coarse sand. In 1790 a fe- 
male potter obtained a patent for discovering a 
composition to make filtering basims, as a suc- 
cedaneum for that porous stone which in many 
places is not to be found. A patent was also 
obtainetl by Mr. Peacock, in 1791, for a new 
kind of filtration, by means of gravel of differ- 
ent sizes, suitable to the several strata. The 
various sizes of the particles of gravel, as placed 
in layers, should be nearly in the quadruple 
ratio of their surfaces ; lliat is, upon the first 
layer a second is to be ])laced, the diameters o( 
whose particles are not to be less than one-half 
of the first, and so on in this proportion. This 
arrangement of filtering particles will gradually 
fine Uie water by the grosser particles being 
quite intercepted in their ascending with the 
water. These filters may be readily cleansed by 
withdrawing the body of the fluid, when that 
which covered the strata will descend, and carry 
away all the foul and extraneous substances. 

A patent was also granted to Mr. Collier, of 
Southwark, for a most ingenious method of fil- 
tering water, oil, and other licjuids. 

The principle of the improved filtering ma- 
chines consists in combining hydrostatic pressure 
with the mode of filtering per ascensum, which 
procures the peculiar advantage of cau.siiig the 
fluid and its sediment to take opposite directions 
The filtering surface remains the same, while 
the dimensions of the chamber in which the se- 
diment is received may be varied. • 

Professor Parrot jun. of Paris also invented a 
very ingenious and portable filtering machine, 
represented in the diagram annexed : — 
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The reservoir G may be of any form or di- 
mension which is convenient ; the principal part 
of the machinery consisting of a square vessel, 

A D, bent in the form of an inverted syphon. 

The curve may be circular, elliptic, or in any 
other direction, and made of block-tin. This 
vessel is filled with fine sand, till nearly the 
height of the dotted line x y, which denotes the 
ascent of the water to D, whence it flows into 
the receiver. To the part marked A B, which 
roust always be above this line (according to the 
size of the filtering machine), a woollen bag is 
attached, open at the top, the lower part of which 
touches the sand : this collects the coarsest im- 
purities, and preserves the sand for a longer time 
from becoming foul. It is evident that the water 
flows at A, through the bag into the filter, and 
rises at the place marked D, which is consider- 
ably lower than the former. 

Jn large machines a water-tight trap-door may 
be made at F, for the purpose of removing the 
sand when it is overcharged with impurities. 

The small diameter of the machine from which 
the drawing was taken was eight Paris inches 
from 11 to E; the perpendicular height of the 
lower side, from C, its basis, to the rim O, whence 
tlie water issues, four inches and one-twelfth ; 
the opposite height of the mouth, A B, eight 
inches and throe-fourths ; and the height of the 
sand on the side marked D, three inches and one- 
sixth. A machine of these dimensions will fur- 
nish about three quarts of water in an hour, or 
(ighteen gallons irt twenty-four hours. This 
quantit y, however, being too large in proportion 
to the size of the machine, it is advisable to pro- 
long the stratum of sand, in order to reduce the 
filtnition of tlie water to half the quantity above 
stated, and to obtain it in greater purity. 

Thus a filtering apparatus eighteen inches long 
from A to II, two inches thick, and four broad, 
^ould afford every hour six pints of very pure 
water. 

The society of Arts, &c., voted their silver 
tttedal, in the session of 1810, to Mr. W. Moult, 
Bedford Square, for his new method of apply- 
ing the hUeriiig stone, for purifying water, ^e 
method of using this stone is that of placing it 
in the water to be purified ; by which means the 
'^ater presses against the outside of the filler, 
aijd, oozing through its pores, fills the stone, from 
it is to be conveyed into a proper recep- 
tacle. The stone is suspended in the cistern by 
^ ring round the inside of it, upon which a pro- 
jecting part round the top or the stone rests. 

I lie impurities are thus left at the bottom of the 
c istern, instead of at the bottom of the stone. 

^ rtLTER, or Fii.tre, from ^tXrpov or I 
** a charm, supposed to have a virtue 
® inspiring love. This is more properly written 
I^hilter, which see. 

n. s. -x Sax. from pylan, 

ode. fto defile; Goth, fyla ; 
r n.Tii'iNEss, n. s. ( Teut./eiiMeif . Uixt; pol - 
' lution ; uncleaniue^s , cor- 

***'“ *• ““ J from h«i4 to foot 
ed with JUth, and rotten -at the root. 8andy$, 

1* l®nd, and with their ftUkineu 

TKn* u gentle soil long time, 

their own mother loathed their beastUncse, 


FIN 

And ^gan abhor her brood’s unkindly erinie 
All were they bom of her own native alime^ 

Spauer, 

Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile ; 

FdrXs favour but themselves. ,S%ait«peare. King Lear* 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair ; 

Hover through the fog and air. 

Id* Macbeth, 

Neither may you trust waters that taste sweet ; for 
they are commonly found in rising grounds of great 
cities, which must needs take in a great deal of Jilth, 
Baoan*$ Natural Hietorg. 

Little would neatness of vestures avail us with a 
Jitihg soul. Bp, Hall** ContempUUunu, 

Mqtl of virtue suppressed it, lest their shining should 
discover the other’s JUthineee. Sidney, 

Such do likewise exceedingly dispose us to piety 
and religion, by purifying our souls from the dross 
and Jilth of sensual delights. TiUotion, 

As all stories arc not proper subjects for an epick 
poem or a tragedy, so neither are they for a noble 
picture : the subjects both of the one and of the other 
ought to have nothing of immoral, low, or Jilthy in 
them. Dryden*t Dufretnoy, 

It struck Jilthily in the camel’s stomach that bulls, 
bears, and the like, should be armed, and that a crea- 
ture of his size should be left defenccleiis. 

VKttrange, 

They never duly improved the utmost of such a 
power, but gave themselves up to all the Jilthineu 
and licentiousness of life imaginable. 

South*M Sermom, 

Though perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his Jilth about; 

He still has gratitude and sap*ence» 

To spare the folks that give him ha’pence. 

Swift, 

Thee will a land of liberty we name. 

Where all are free to scandal and to shame ; 

Thy sons, by print, may set their hearts at easo. 

And be mankind’s contempt, whene’er they please , 
Like trodden Jilth, their vile and abject sense 
Is unperccived, but when it gives offence. Young, 

Like caterpillars, dangling under trees 
By slender threads, and swinging in the breexe. 
Which Jilthily bow ray and sore disgrace 
The boughs in which are bred the’ unseemly race. 

Cowper, 

Hence ! ye, who snare and atupify the mind. 
Sophists of beauty, virtue, joy, the bane ! 

Greedy and fell, though impotent and blind. 

Who spread your filthy nets in Truth’s fair fane. 
And ever ply your venomed fangs amain ! 

Beattie. 

FFMBLE IIf.mp^ n, s. Corrupted from fe- 
male. 

Good flax and good hemp, for to have of her own. 
In May a good housewife will see it be sown ; 

And afterwards trim it, and servo at a need ; 
llie fimble to spin, and the carle for her seed. 

Tuuer. 

The light Summer hemp, that bears no seed, which 
is called Jimble hemp, Mortimer, 

FIN, ft. J. "1 Saxon pin; Belg. vine; 
FiN'-FOOTED,fld/. Goth.^ien; Swed.^/etona; 
Fin'less, I.at.mnmi. ‘ The wing,’ ssiys 

Fin -LIKE, >Dr. Johnson, ‘ of a fish the 

Fxn'ned, cartilaginous membrane on 

Fin’ny, the sides of fish, which as- 

Fin-toed, J sists them in swimming: 
fin-footed, and fin- toed, mean web-footed, of 
web-toed; palmipedous. 
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He that depends 

Upon your favours, swims with fln» of lead. 

And hews down oaks with rushes. 

Shakspeare, Othello, 
Ho angers me 

With telling of the moldwarp and the ant. 

And of a dragon and a Jinless fish. 

/d, Henry IV, 

It is described like sissipedes, or birds which have 
their feet or cltaws divided ; whereas it is palmipedous 
or Jin-footed, like swans and geese, according to tho 
method of nature in latirostrous or flat -billed birds ; 
which being generally swimmers, the organ is wisely 
contrived unto the action, and they are framed with 
Jins or oars upon their feet. Browne. 

Thus at half-ebb a rolling sea 
Returns, and wins upon the shore ; 

The watry herd, affrighted at the roar. 

Rest on their Jins awhile, and stay. 

Then backward take their wond’ring way. 

Dryden, 

New herds of beasts ho sends the plains to share ; 
New colonics of birds to people air ; 

And to their oozy beds the Jinny fish repair. hi. 
In shipping such as this, the Irish kern 
And untaught Indian on the stream did glide ; 

Ere sharp-keeled boats to stein the flood did learn. 
Or Jhlike oars did spread from either side. Id, 

They plough up the turf with a broad Jinned plough. 

Mortimer, 

While black with storms the ruffled ocean rolls. 
And from the fisher’s art defends her Jinny shoals. 

lilackmoro. 

With hairy springes wo the birds betray ; 

Slight lines of hair surprize the finny prey. Pope, 
Their yfm consist of a number of gristly bones, long 
and slender, like pins and needles. hlore. 

Her playful sea-horse woos her soft commands. 
Turns bit quick ears, his webbed claws expands. 
His watery way with waving volutes wins. 

Or listening librates on unmoving yfns. Darwin, 
But ye were safe, ye fnny brood. 

And safely stemmed your native flood j 
Secure around his float to glide. 

And dash the’ unbaited book aside. 

Sheridan. 

Oft from out it leaps 

The finny darter with the glittering scales. 

Who dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps ; 

While chance some scattered water-lily sails 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling 
tales. Byron. 

FPNABLE. See Fine. 

FI'NAL, adj, "k Fr. Jin, final; Ital. jinn; 
Fi'n A LLY, adv. S Lat. finis, finals. U Itiinate ; 
Fine, n. 3 last; dt eisive; conclusive; 
mortal: finall> follows these senses; fine, in 
this sense, is sometimes as a substantive 

for end, conclusion ; but more connnouly with 
in, as ‘ in fine meaning, adverbial!) , to con- 
clude; sum up all. 

Forsothe the most soveraine and Jinall pcrfeccion of 
man is in knowynge of a sothe, withouti u any entent 
decevable, and in love of one very G'.ni, that is in- 
chaungcoble, that is to koowe, and love bis creatour. 

Chaucer, 

At last resolved to work his Jinai smart. 

He lifted up his hand, but back again did start. 

Spenser*s Faeiie Queene, 

S<.ine things iu such sort are allowed, that they be 
also required as necessary unto salvation, by way of 
direct, immediate, and proper necessity Jinai ; so that, 
without performance of them, they cannot by ordinary 


course be saved, nor by any moans excluded from lifa 
observing them. Hooker. 

His resolution, in fine, is, that in the church a num 
ber of things are strictly observed, whereof no law o 
scripture inaketh mention one way or other. {(J 
Still the Jine*s the crown ; 

Whato’or the course, the end is the renown. 


Sfuikspearc. 

Your daughter, ere she seems as w'on. 

Desires this ring ; appoints him an encounter * 

In Jine, delivers me to fill the time. 

Herself most chastely absent. 

There bo many examples where sea-fights have been 
final to the war. Bacon. 

Henry spent his reign in establishing himself, and 
had neither leisure nor opportunity to undertake the 
Jinai conquest of Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 

Not any house of noble English in Ireland was ut- 
terly destroyed, or Jinally rooted 0||t by the hand of 
justice, but the house of Desmond only. id. 

The Jinai absence of God is hell itself. 

Bp, HalVs Contemplations. 

And over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook ; but delayed to strike, though oft invoked 
With vows, as their chief good, and Jinai hope. 

Wi/ton. 


Sight bereaved 

May chance to number thee with those 
Whom patience Jinally must crown. 

Id. Ayonistes. 

In Jine, whatsoever he was, he was nothing but 
what it pleased Zclmane, the powers of his spirit de- 
pending of her. Sidney. 

In Jine, he wears no limbs about him sound. 

With sores and sicknesses beleaguered round. 

Dryden. 

By its gravity air raises the water in pumps, siphons, 
and other engines ; and performs all those feats which 
former philosophers, through ignorance of the efficient 
cause, attributed to a Jinai, namely, nature’s abhor 
rence of a vacuity. 

Doubtlessly many men are Jinally lost, who yet have 
no men’s sins to answer for but their own. South. 

Your answering in the cause, makes me be- 
lieve you arc at a loss for the efficient. Collier. 

FINALE, a town of the territory of the kint; 
of Sardinia, once belonging to the Geiiocbe, b 
is .situated on the Di Ponente, at tlic end of u 
beautiful valley, and consists of two parts, lial| 
a league distant from each other ; tlie one called 
Finale Borgo, standing on a hill, the other linaie 
Marino, situated along the shore. The 
has an insecure harbour. Both towns are well 
built, and are defended by three forts. Ihe ad- 
jacent country, formerly the niarquisate of i i- 
naic, is very productive in olives, oranges, an 
fruits. It has repeatedly been the scene o 
military operations, especially in the 
Buonaparte’s career in April, 1796, and at UJ 
time of tlie successes of the Austrians in 1 _ 

The population of the whole is 7000. 
three miles north-east of Oneglia, and tlnr y- » 


south-west of Genoa. 
FINANCE', n.s.> 


Revenue ; 

of na- 


Fr. finance 

Finan’ciai., adj, J income; the science 
Financier'. n. s. J tional income and 
ture : financial is relating to or respecting . ^ 
financier, one skilled in, or a collector o 


public revenue. 

This sort of Jinanee hath been increased. 

The residue of these ordinary /j. 

uncertain ; as be the escheats and forfeitures. 
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Hit pretence for making war upon his neighbours 
fVBS their piracies, though he practised the same trade 
when be was straitened in his financet at the siege of 
Byzantium. Arfmthiwt. 

It was thought long justly no small proof of na- 
tional strength and Jinancial skill, Burke. 

VrNAllYjW. s. From To fine. In the iron 
works, the second forge at the iron mills. 

riNCASTLE, the capital of llottecourt 
county, Virginia, and situated on the east side of 
Catabaw Creek, a branch of James River. It is 
116 miles west of Richmond. 

ITNCH (Heneage), first earl of Nottingham, 
was the son of lleneage Finch, recorder of the 
city of London. He was born in 16‘21, and 
educated at Westminster school, and Christ- 
church, Oxford, whence he removed to the Inner 
Tom]de. At the Restoration his reputation as 
u lawyer raised him to the post of solicitor- 
i;eneral, in which capacity he exerted great zeal 
in the prosecution of the regicides. In 1661 he 
was elected member for the university of Oxford, 
and oblainiid a baronetcy. Six years afterwards 
he look a prominent part in the impeachment of 
the earl of Clarendon. In 1670 he became 
attorney-general, and succeeded the earl of 
Shaftesbury in 1673, as lord-keeper. In two 
years afterwards he attained the chancellorship. 
In 1681 he was created earl of Nottingham, hut 
survived his elevation little more than a year. 
Dryden has handed down to posterity his portrait 
in Absalom and Achitophel, under the character 
of Aiiiri. Several of his speeches on the trials 
of the judges of Charles I. have been published, 
as have also some of his parliamentary orations, 
ids powers as an orator having been highly re- 
aardecl. 

Finch (Daniel), son of the preceding, born 
in 1647, was a member of the privy-council 
which caused James II. to be proclaimed; he 
in^ver, however, sat at the board, or visited the 
court during the reign of that monarch. On his 
abdication he exerted himself strongly in favor 
of a regency. But this did not prevent his 
acting as secretary of state under William and 
i^^ary, though he is said to have declined the 
i^inincellorship. In 1704 he went out of ofiice, 
bat acted as one of the lords justices on the 
death of (jueen Anne, in whom the admini.stra- 
hon of aftairs was vested till George I.’s arrival. 
|n 1716 he retired from pnhlic life, and died in 
1 730, having been the author of an eloquent 
feply to Whiston on the subject of the Trinity. 

FINCK (Thomas), a celebrated Danish 
JJ^athematician, was a native of Flensburg in 
" «uth Jutland, and received his education at 
rasburgh. After visiting other universities he 
cni to Basil, and there published a geometrical 
reatise which established his fame. He after- 
aras studied at Padua and Pisa, and returning 
10 Basil of M.D. in 1587. 

j aving travelled in Germany and the north of 
settled at Gottorp as a phys-ician. 
imi' Hppointed professor of mathe- 

he 'university of Copenhagen : in 1602 

Drnf^ professor of rhetoric ; and in 1605 
inedicine. He was likewise presi- 
^^nainistrator of theTloyal Economical 
01 and Corporation, and d ed in 1 656, at the 


age of ninety-five. He wrote 6n astronomy, 
medicine, and the mathematics. 

FIND, V. a. Sax. i:yndan;M. Goth.^n</an; 
FiND'F.R,7i.s. ^Sw. Goth, finna; Toxit. jinden ; 
Fini/fault. J Belg. vinden. To discover; 
obtain by search ; meet with ; feel ; know ; attain : 
hence to settle ; determine by judicial verdict; 
supply: to find in ‘one’s heart,’ is to discover 
there: ‘to find one’s self,’ is to perceive, or be 
conscious of, any partic\ilar or general state 
of one’s health or affairs : the adverb gives 
intensity to this verb, in the first sense specified. 
A finder is a discoverer; inventor; one who 
meets writh or falls upon any thing. A find-fault, 
a censurer. 

Seke ye and |yc schulen fj/nde, knooke ye and it 
schal be openyd to you. For ech that axith takith, 
and he that sekith fyndith : and to a man that knockith : 
it schal be openyd. Wiclif. Luk, xi. 

Whereas thou hast searched all my stutf, what hast 
thou found of all the household stuff? 

Gen. XX xi. 37. 

Canst thou by searching^nd out God ? Canst thou 
fnd out the Almighty unto perfection ? Job ii. 

They are glad when they can Jind the grave. 

Id. iii. 

When he hath found his sheep, he layeth it on his 
shoulders rejoicing. Luke xv. 5. 

The fox that 6rst this cause of grief d\d Jind, 

*Gan first thus plain his case with words unkind. 

Hubberd. 

In my school days, when I had lost one shaft, 

I shot his fellow of the selLsamc flight 

The self-same way, with more advised watch. 

To Jind the other forth ; by vent’ring both, 

1 oft found both. Shakspeare. Merckant of Venice. 
llis peers, upon this evidence. 

Have found him guilty of high treason. 

ShakJtpeare, 

Wc w'ill bring the device to the bar, and crown thee 
for a finder of madmen. Id. Twelfth Night, 

Wc arc the makers of manners, Kate ; and the li- 
berty that follows our places, stops the mouth of all 
findfaultt. Sha/otpeare. 

If he have several dwellings, let him sort them so, 
that what he wanteth in the one he may find in the* 
other. Bacon. 

They would enforce them to find as they would di- 
rect ; and if they did not, convent, imprison, and 
fine them. Id. 

A war with Spain is like to be lucrative, if w'e go 
roundly on at first ; the war in continuance will find 
itself. Id, 

Some lewd squeaking crycr. 

May gall the finder** conscience, if they meet. 

Bortne. 

O yes ! if any happy eye 
This roving wanton shall descry, 

Let the finder surely know 
Mine is the wag ; ’tis I that owe 
The winged wand'rer. Craahaw 

How oft will ho 

Of thy changed faith complain ! 

And his fortunes find to be 

So airy and so vain \ Cowley. 

They build on sands, which if unmoved ihey^ifid, 
'Tis but because there was no wind. Id, 

Some men 

The marks of old and catholick would find. Id. 

A bird that flics about, 

And beats itself against the cage. 

Finding at last no passage out. 

It sits and sings. 


Id. 
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Wlitte the piwudly marched aboat« 

Greater conqueeta to find oni, 

She beat out Suaaa by the by. fd, 

A curse on him who finmd the oar. Id, 

She disappeared, and left me dark ; 1 waked 

To find her, or for ever to deplore 

Her loss. Milton, 

Our voluntary rervice he requires. 

Not our necessitated ; such with him 
Finds no acceptance, nor can find. Id, 

The sun that barren shines. 

Whose virtue on iuelf works no effect. 

But in the fruitful earth ^ there first received 
His beams, unactive else, their vigour find. Id, 

Thus I emboldened spake, and freedom used 
Permissive, and acceptance /ound. Id, 

Ta mentioning the joys of heaven. I use the expres* 
sions I find less detractory from a theme above our 
praises. Boyle, 

In these last three weeks, I have almost forgot 
what ray teeth were made for : last night, good Mrs. 
Bibber here took pity on me, and crummed me a mess 
of gruel, with the children, and I popt and popt my 
spoon three or four times to my mouth, before 1 could 
find the way to it. 

Dryden, The wild Gallant, act i. sc. I. 

Physicians 

With shaipened sight some remedies may find, 

JBryden. 

The principal part of painting is to find out, and 
thoroughly to understand, what nature has made 
most beautiful. Id. 

Pray, sir, how d’ye find yourself 7 says the doctor. 

L* Estrange, 

He finds no reason to have his rent abated, because 
a greater part of it is diverted from his landlord. 

Locke, 

When first found in a lie, talk to him of it as a 
strange monstrous matter, and so shame him out of it. 

Id, 

He was afraid of being insulted with Greek ; for 
which reason he 'desired a friend to find him out a 
clergyman rather of plain sense than much learning. 

Addis(m*s Spectator, 

It is agreeable to compare the face of a great man 
with the character, and to try if wo can find out in his 
l0oks and features either the haughty, cruel, or mer- 
ciful temper. Addison. 

She drilled him on to five-and-fifty, and will drop 
him in his old age, if she can ^nd her account in 
another. Id. 

There are agents in nature able to make the particles 
of bodies stick together by very strong atiracuuntk, and 
it is the business of experimental philosophy xo find 
them out, Newton. 

If we suppose a man perfectly accommodated, and 
trace him through all the gradations betwixt necessity 
and superfiutty, we shall find that the slavery which 
occasioned his first activity, is not abated, hut only 
diversified. Steele. 

The bad must miss, the good unsought shall find. 

Pope, 

We oft review, each finding like a friend 

Something to blame, and something to commend. 

Id. 

There watchful at the gate they find 
Suspicion with her eyes behind. 

Dodsley*s MisceUamee, 

When we arc old our friends find it diflUCult to please 
us, and are less concerned whether we be pleased or 

Pride is a vice, which pride itself inclines every 
mn to dnd )n others, mud to overlook in himself. 

Johntpn, 


Do not therefore shut your eyes against your sj, 
lingsin, or be averse to it out. MasonJ 

She made the cleverest people quite ashamed. 
And even the good with inward envy groaa 
Finding themselves so very much exceeded 
In their own way by all the things that she did. 

Byron, 

FINDY, adj. Saxon gepinbig. Plump* 
weighty; firm; solid. Not used. Thus the 
proverb, 

A cold May and a windy. 

Makes the bam fat and findy ; 

means that it stores the barn with plump and firm 
grain. Junius, 

FINE, & r. o. Sax. pijn ; Goth. //n 

Fine'draw, V. fl. thyn; Tout! 

Fine'fingered, adj, fein ; ^wed. and 1>! 
Fine'ly, adv, 

Fine'ness, n.5. 

Firmer, 

Fine'rv, 

Fine'spoken, adj, 

Fine'spun. 

^aivuf to shine. Pure, clear, subtle; pdlucid, 
transparent; nice; delicate in texture; slendtr: 
hence skilful ; elegant ; beautiful ; and, by eas) 
transition, over-wrought ; tawdry ; showy ; 
wretched ; mean ; ami, metaphorically, artful, 
sly ; fraudulently sul^tU? : as a verb, to fine is to 
purify; make pure or transparent; make less 
coarse; embellish. To ftnearaw is to sew up 
rents with nicety ; fine-fingered is nice ; artful ; 
delicate; a finer is applied particularly toapu* 
rifierof metals: finery is show; tawdry dusphiy: 
gaiety of colors ; fine-spoki^n ; and fine-spun, ex- 
press respectively ana contemptuously, abun- 
dant in fine words contrived ingeniously. 

There is a vein for the silver, and a place for gold, 
where they fine it. Job xxviii. 1. 

The fining pot is for silver, and the furnace for gold. 

Pnm. 


fin; mifino; Frwch 
^Jien; Icel./yn/itT (po, 
lished, beautiful). Pr. 
Johnson says perhaps 
from LAUjinilus, com- 
pleted: Nlinsheu, ^ Or. 


Take away the dross from the filvtr, and there 
shall come forth a vessel for the finer. Id. xxv. 4. 

The most finefingered workman on the ground, 
Arachne by his means was vanquished. Sfteruer, 
Hugh Capot, also, who usurped the crown, 

To fine his title with some shows of truth. 
Conveyed himself as heir to the lady Lingarc. 

Shakspeare. 

That same knave, Ford, her husband, bath the 
finest mad devil of jealousy in him, master Broo , 
that over governed frenzy, 

Our works are, indeed, nought else 
But the protractive tryals of great Jove, 

To find porsistive constancy in men ; 

The fineness of which metal is not found 

In fortune’s love. Id, Troilus and Crenida. 

Those, with the fineness of their souls, 

By reason guide his execution. Shakspcfif 

The wiidom of all theio latter time,, in ' 
affair,, is rather yln« deliveries, and shifting* ' ■ 

gers and mischiefs, than solid and 
to keep them aloof. . . 

Great affairs are commonly too rough and • « 
to be wrought upon by the fisser edges or pot 


He was alone, save that he had two ® 

ionour, on either hand 

1 I am dmibtfhl whether men have M 

iqtals } as whether iron, brass, and tin be 
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the height : but when they come to inch a ftneneu ai 
serveth the ordinary ute» they try no farther. 

Id. Natwal Hittcfy* 

Are they not senseless then, that think the soul 
]i^ougbt but a Jme perfection of the sense ? Da)oiei» 

Get you black lead, sharpened finely * Peaeham, 

Every thing was full of a choice fineness, that, if it 
wanted any thing in majesty, it supplied with increase 
io pleasure ; and if at the first it struck not admira- 
tion, it ravished with delight. Sidney. 

Saltpetre was but grossly beaten ^ for it should not 
be finely powdered. Boyle. 

Whether the scheme has not been pursued so far 
as to draw it into practice, or whether it be too fine to 
be capable of it. I will not determine. Temple. 

As the French language has more fineness and 
smoothness at this time, so it had more compass, 
spirit, and force in Montaigne's days. Id. 

To call the truiffpet by the name of the metal was 
fine, Dryden. 

For him she loves I 

She named not me ; that may be Torrismond. 

Whom she has thrice in private seen this day : 

Then I am finely caught in my own snare. Id, 

It fines the grass, but makes it short, though thick. 

Mortimer. 

It is good also for fuel, not to admit the shavings 
of it for the fining of wine. Id. Husbandry. 

Let laws ^ made to obey, and nut to be obeyed, 
and you will find that kingdom finely governed in a 
short time. . South. 

The irons of planes are set fine or rank : they are 
set /me when they stand so shallow below the sole of 
the plane, that in working they take olT a thin shaving. 

Moxon*s Mechanical Exercises. 

Plutarch says very finely, that a man should not 
allow himself to hate even bis encmios ; because if 
you indulge this passion on some occasions.it will 
;ise of itself in others. Addison, 

The softness of her sex. and the fineness of her 
genius, conspire to give her a very distinguishing 
eliaracter. Prior. 


The ancients were careful to coin their money in 
Juc weight aad fineness, only in times of exigence 
they have diminished both the weight and finenese, 
Arlmthnot on Coins. 

He was not only the finest gentleman of his time, 
hut one of the finest scholars. Felton on the Clou. 

It is with a fine genius as with a fine fashion ; all 
those are displeased at it who are not able to follow it. 

Pope. 

The satirical part of mankind will needs believe, 
t ist it is not impossible to bo very fine and very 

The capacities of a lady are sometimes apt to fall 
* ort in cuhivating cleanliness and finery together. 


£ IHogencs lived in a tub, there might be. 

^ bnow, as much pride under his rags, as 
ttts fim^spun garments of the divine Plato. Id. 
Dress up your houses and your images. 

And put on all the city's finery, 

0 consecrate this day a festival. Southern. 

indeed, to cloaih. to dwell in 

^ «lown. to be profuse : 

^ exchange for liberty. PhUtp*t Briton. 

trades, and to 

iinerii in somo such figure and degree 

^asionfo,** ^ *’®»»onable Christian life has no oc- 

cloaths destroys the case : it often 
mav u aever rid them of any : the 

^ languish under the most splendid cover. 

Decay of Piety, 


FIN 

Next to clothes being fine, they should be well 
made, and worn easily : tot a man is only the less 
genteel for a fine coat, if in wearing it he shows a re- 
gard for it, and is not as easy in it as if it were a plain 
one. Chestenfield. 

Be upon your guard against ^il^dreesed and fine-- 
spoken chevaliers ' d'industric.^ Id,- 

I think the sermons published in hie Kfe-time 
aro fine, moral discourses. They bear indeed the 
character of their author, simple, elegant, candid, 
clear, and rational. Warhwrtan to Hurd, 

There is no wonder, now one sees the fountain 
Milton drew from. that, in admiration of this poetical 
philosophy (which nourished the fine spirits of that 
time, though it corrupted some), he should make the 
other speaker in the scene cry out, as in a fit of ex- 
Ucy. 

How channing is divine philosophy. Hurd, 

Let the wine without mixture or stum be eWfine, 

Or call up the master. Jokneon* 

You speak very fine, and you look very grave. 

But apples we want, and apples we'll have ! 

If you will go with us. you shall have a share. 

If not. you shall have neither apple nor pear. 

Cowper, 

FINE, n. 8., V, a. & v. n. 1 Barbarous Lat, 
Fini'able, adj. J finum ; Old Fr. 

fin. A payment ; forfeit ; mulct ; pecuniary 
penalty : to fine is used both for impose, or 
punish with, lines, as well as to pay a fine. 
Finable is, admitting or discovering a fine. 

Even this ill night your breathing shall expire. 
Paying the fine of rated treachery. 

Two vessels of fine copper precious as gold. Kxra.^ 
Shakrpeare, King John.' 
The spirit of wantonness is sure scared out of him : 
if the devil have him not in fee-simple, with fine and 
recovery, he will never, in the way of waste, attempt 
us again. Shahspeate. 

This is the order for writs of covenant that be 
finable. Bacon. 

The killing of an Irishman was not punished by our 
law as manslaughter, which is felony and capital ; 
but by a fine of pecuniary punishment called an 
ericke. Davies on Ireland, 

He sent letters to the council, wherein he ac- 
knowledged himself favored in bringing his cause 
finable. Hayward. 

There have been ways found out to banish minis- 
ters. to fine not only the people, but even the grounds 
and fields where they assembled in conventicles. 

Marvell. 

What poet ever fined for sheriff? or who 
By rhymes and verse did ever lord mayor grow 7 

Oldham. 

To fine men one-third of their fortune, without any 
crime committed seems very hard. Locke, 

Besides fines set upon plays, games, balls, and 
feasting, they have many customs which contribute to 
their simplicity. Addisem. 

How vain that second life in other breath. 

The' estate which wits inherit after death ! 

^ase, health, and life, for this they fhust resign. 
Unsure the tenure, but how vast the fine f Pope, 
Fine, in law, has divers applications : as 1. A 
formal conveyance of lands or tenements, or of 
any thing inheritable, being in esse temporis 
finis, in Order to cut off all controversies. 2. A 
final agreement between persons, concerning any 
lands or rents, &c., of wnich any suit or writ is 
depending between them in any court. 3. A 
sum of money paid for entering lands or tenc- 
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merits let by lease ; and 4. a pecuniary mulct 
for an offence committed against the king and 
his laws, or against tlie lord of the manor. 

Fines roii Alienation, in feudal law. One 
of the attendants or consequences of tenure by 
vassalship, or knight-service, was that of fines 
due to the lord for every alienation, whenever 
the tenant had occasion to make over his land to 
another. This depended on the nature of the 
feudal connexion ; it not being reasonable, nor 
allowed, that a feudatory should transft?r his 
lord’s gift to another, and substitute? a new tenant 
to do the service in his own stead, without the 
consent of the lord : and, as tlie feudal obliga- 
tion was considered reciprocal, the lord also 
could not alienate his seignory without the con- 
sent of his tenant, which consent of his was 
called an attornment. This restraint upon the 
lord soon wore away ; that upon the tenant con- 
tinued longer. For, when every thing came in 
process of time to be bought and sold, the lords 
would not grant a license to their tenants to 
alienc, without a fine being paid; appndiendiiig 
that, if it was reasonable for the heir to pay a 
fine or relief on the renovation of his paternal 
estate, it was much more reasonable that a 
stranger should make the same acknowlctlgment 
on his admission to a newly ]jurchased fend. In 
England these fines seem only to have been ex- 
acted from the king’s tenants in capite, who were 
never able to aliene without a license ; hut as to 
common persons they were at liberty, by Magna 
Charta, and the statute of quia eniptores (if not 
earlier), to aliene the whole of th(;ir estaie, to he 
holden of the same lord as they themselves held 
it of before. But the king’s tenants in capite, 
not being includerl under the general words of 
these statutes, could not aliene without a licence; 
for, if they did, it was in ancient strieliicss an 
absolute forfeiture of the land ; though some 
have imagined otherwise. Ibit this severity was 
mitigated by statute 1 Edward III. c. 12, which 
ordained that, in such case, the lands should 
not be forfeited, but a reasonable fine be paid to 
the king. Upon which stattite it was settled, 
that one-third of the yearly value sliould be paid 
for a license of alienation ; but, if the tenant 
presumed to aliene without a license, a full year’s 
value should be paid. These fines were at last 
totally taken away by statute 12 Car. If. c. 24. 
See Knioiit-service.. 

Fine OF Lands. ‘The law on this subject,^ 
says Tomlins, ‘ of itself very extensive, is also 
closely implicated with that of recoveries. A 
fine, finis, or final is concord i.T, from 1 . 1 : 1 * 
words witli which it begins (and, also from its 
effect in putting a final end to all suits and con- 
tentions,) is a solemn amicable agrecLii nt nr 
composition of a Si:jt (whether lliat suit be rr*jil 
o- fictitious) made between v! .- demanflant and 
tenant, with the consent of the judges : and t.n- 
rolled among the records of the court, when * the 
suit was commenced ; by which agreement free- 
hold projierty may be transferred, settled an<i 
limited.' See Cruise on Fines, 1st. edit. 4 . 89. 
92. 

Shepherd says, Somotune.s it is taken for a 
final agrci ment or conveyance upon record for 
, the settling and securing cf lands and tenements; 
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and so it i.s designated by some to be an acknow- 
ledgment, in the king’s court, of the laud or 
other things to be his riglit that doth complain : 
and by others a covenant made between parties 
and recorded by the justices ; and by others a 
friendly, real, and final agreement amongst par- 
ti(is, concerning any land, or rent, or other thin«r 
whereof any suitor writ is hanging between them 
in any court : and by others more fully an in- 
strument of record of an -agreement concerning 
lands, tenements, or heroilitamonts ; duly made 
by the king’s license, and acknowledged by the 
parties to the same, upon a writ of covenant, 
writ of right, or sncli like, before the Ju.stiees of 
the common pleas or others thereunto autho- 
rised, and engrossed of recoid in the same court; 
to end all controversies thereof, both between 
themselves which be ])arties and privies to the 
same, ami all strangers not suing or claiming in 
due time. Shep. Touclist. c. 3. and the authori- 
ties there cited. 

The distinguishable properties of a fine are, 

1. Tlio extinguishing di'rmant titles by harriiig 
Strangers; unle.ss they I’laim within five years. 

2. Barring the issue in tail immediately. (Hut 

not barring the remainders or reversions, winch 
depend on the estate-tail barred ; except where 
the tenant in tail has the immediate reversion in 
fee in himself, (See Cruise on I'iues, 2d edit. 170. 
1 Show. 370. 1 Salk. 338. 4 Mod. 1.) 

Binding Femmes ('overt, see ])ost, 1\'. — l'hes« 
constitute the peculiar qualiti(.*s on aecounl of 
which a fine is most usually, if not always, re- 
.sorle<l to, as one of the most valuable of the 
common assurances of the realm ; being now 
in fact a lietilions proceeding to transler or se- 
cure real property by a mode more efficacious 
llian ordinary conveyances. 1 Insl. 121. a nolo 
1, 2, for which seii at full length, Mr. Hargrave’s 
excellent abridgment of the History of Fines and 
their purposes. 

Fim?s being agreements solemnly ma<le in tlie 
king’s courts were deemid to be of equal noto- 
riety with judgments in writs of right; and there- 
fore the common law allowed them to have the 
same quality of harritig all wlio should not claim 
within a year and a day. See Flowd. 357. Hence 
we may ])robaV)ly date the origin and Irequent 
u.se of Fini's as feigned proceedings. But this 
puissance of a fine was taken away by sl it. 34 
F. IH. c. 1(3; and this stalute. continued in forc<’ 
till slat. 1 Hie. III. c. 7, and 4 11. VH. c. 24, which 
revived the am.ienl law, though with sonic 
change ; proclamations being required to make 
tines moie notorious, and the time for claiming 
Vicing enlarged, from a year and a day to live 
years. See post, 1. The force of fines on 4he 
riglits of strangers being thus regulated, it has 
ever since been a common practice to levy them 
miTcly for better guarding a title against claims, 
whi<'h, under the common statutes of limitation, 
might sub.sist with a right of entry for twenty 
years and with a right of action for a muen 
longer time. 1 Inst, iibi supra, and see post. 

Fines, for offence.s, or pecuniary punishment, 
or as a recompense for an offence committed 
against the king and his laws, or against the lord 
of a manor. In these cases a man is said fincm 
facere dc transgressionc cum rege, &c. Ungi- 
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nally, perhaps, all punishments were corporal : 
but after the use of money, when the profits of 
the courts arose from the money paid out of the 
civil causes, and the fines and confiscations in 
criminal ones, the commutation of jmnishments 
was allowed of, and the corporal punishment, 
which was only in terrorem, changed into ])ecu- 
niary, whereby they found their own advantage. 

Thus arose the distineiioii between greater 
and h^ss offences; for in the crimina inajora 
there was at least a fine to tlu^ king, which was 
Ifvied by a capiatur ; but upon the lesser of- 
tV'nces there wasoidy an aim^rcement, which was 
atfeered, and for which a distringas, or action of 
tlebt lay. 2 New. Ab. .002. The discretionary 
tines (and discretionary length of iiriprisonrnent), 
whiehthe courts of justice are, enabled to impose, 
may seem an exception to the general rule, that 
the punishment of every otfence is ascertained liy 
the law. But the general nat»ire of the punish- 
ment is in these, as in other eases, fixed and de- 
Urniiuate ; though the duration and (piantity of 
t aeli must frecpieutly vary, from tlie aggravations, 
(tr otherwise, of tlu^ oti'euce, tlu; (piality and eon- 
(lition of th(i parties, and from iuiiiuuerabh; other 
lireurnstances. 

The quantum in particular of pecuniary fuu's, 
Hf itlier can nor t>ught to be asecrtaiiie(l by an in- 
\ariable law. Our statute law, therefor(‘, has not 
-'hen ascertainotl tin* quantity of lines, nor the 
(oiiunon lavv, ever; it diroctitjg c('rtain olfenees 
lo he punished by tim} in gem.Tal, without speci- 
lying the certain sum; which is fully sufticient 
when vve rmisidcr that, however unlimited the 
jHiuerof the court may sei'm, it is far from being 
\Niiolly arbitrary; but its discretion is reguhiteii 
hy law. f'or tin* Bill of Rights, stat. 1 \V. ix M. 

c. 2. lias paiticularly declaia d, that exces- 
''ive fines ought not to be imposed, nor cruel 
and iiiiusual punishments intlicted ; and the same 
>'.itute liirtln r declares, tliat all grants and pro- 
iiiist. sof fines and forft!itureS of parli(‘ular persons 
I ' lore conviction, are illegal and void. Now the 
hill of Rights was only declaratory, of the old 
constitutional law ; and aceordingly we, find it 
t'qa'Cssly holden, long before, that all such pre- 
vious grants are void; since thereby, many 
'ui.es, undue means, and more violent ]>ro‘<een- 
'i"n. Would be used for private lucre, than tlie 
'i'liet and just proceeding of law wouhl jH-rmit. 
Inst. 4b 

file reasonableness of fines in criminal easi's 
nus been usually regulated by the ih^termiuation 
'’1 l^l'tgna (Tiarta, c. 14, concerning amerceiriMuts 
ir.isbehaviour by the suitors in matters of 
^’vil right. ‘ Liber homo non nmercietur pro 
p:ir.,o delicto nisi secundum ino<lnni fpsiiis ile- 
luti, pro inagno delicto, secundum inagnilu- 
''uiom delicti; salvo conicnemento suo : et 
UH icator eodem moilo, salvfi mereandisa stia; et 
yllaiiiis eodem niodo anuTcietnr, salvo wainagio 
J'Uo.’ X rule that obtained even in Henry ll’s 
(Hlan. 1. 0. cc. n,'ll.) and means only, that 
tsiati shall have a larger amercement imposed 
J'pnn him tlian his circtnnstances or personal es- 
'Ip willhoar; saving to the land -holder hiscon- 
or land ; to the trader his men handise ; 

‘ ^^1 to the countryman his wainago or team and 
VoL. IX. 
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instruments of husbandry. In order to ascertain 
which, the great charter also directs, that the 
amercement, which is always inflicted in general 
terms (sit in misericordia) shall be set, ponatur, 
or reduced to a certainty by the oath of good and 
lawful men of the neighbourhood. Which me- 
thod of liftuidating the amercement to a precise 
.sum, was usually performed in the suj)erior 
courts by the assessment or affeennent of the co- 
roner, a sworn <itticer chosen by the neigh- 
bourhood, under the equity of the stai. West. 1. 
c. 18 ; and then llu* judge^s estreated them into 
the excheq icr. F. N. B. 70. But in the court- 
leet anil court-baron it is still p{.*rformed by 
affeerors or suitors sworn to aflerec, that is tax 
and moderate the giMieral amercomenl according 
to the particular circumstances oi the offence 
and the offender: the affeeror’s oath is conceived 
in the very terms of Magna Charta, Titzh. Surv. 
c. 11. Amercements imposed by the superior 
courts on their own oflieers and ministers were 
affeered by tin* judges themselves ; but when a 
pecuniary mulct was inflicted by them on a 
.stranger (not being \>arty to any suit) it was then 
denominated a fine. 8 Rep. 4U. And the 
ancient practice w'as, vvlien any such fine w^as 
imposed to enquire l)y a jury quantum iiide 
ngi dare valeat per annum, salva sustentatione 
.sua et iixoris, et libcrorum suorum. Oilb. Kxch. 
c. 5. And siiiei* the dis\ise of such incpiest it is 
never usual to assess a larger fine than a man is 
able to pay, without touching the implements of 
his livelihood: but to iiillict corporal punish- 
ment, or a limited imprisonment, instead of such 
fine as might amount to imprisonment for life. 
And this is lliri reason why fines in the king\s 
court ar(' frequently denominated ransoms, be- 
cause the penalty iuu>t otherwise fall upon a 
man’s person unless it. be redeemed or ran- 
somkmI by a pecuniary fine. Mirr. c. 5. § 3. 
.1 ..imb. Kir. o?."). Aecording to an ancient maxim, 
<tiii non h.ibet in cruinena lual in corpore. Yet 
where any statute speaks botli of fine and ransom, 
it is holden tliat tlie laiLsom shall be treble to 
the fine at least. 

KiNFUS, or Rf.I TNF.RS, OF Goi,l) AM> SlI.VFR, 
jieisoiis who purify and part those metals from 
coarser ones by fire and acids. They are also 
called palters in our old law-books, and SvUiie- 
times departers. 

Fim:-stim i\n, tliat branch of the art of dis- 
tilling which is employed in disuUiug the spirit 
from treacle, or other preparations or recremeuts 
of sugar. Jt is so called by way of distinction 
from inalt-slilliug. This operation is the same 
with that used in making the malt spirit ; a vva.sh 
of the saccharine matter Ix'ing made with water, 
from treacle, &c., and formeiitcKl with yea.st. It 
is usual to adtl in this case, how iwcr, a consider- 
able portion of malt, and sometimes powdered 
jalap, to the fermenting hacks. ' The malt accel- 
erates the fermentation, and makes the spirit come 
out tfie clnxiper ; and tlie jalap prevents the rise 
of any musty head on fhe surlace of the ferment- 
ing liquor, so as to leave a greater opportunity 
for the free access of the air, and thus to shorten 
the work, by turning tlie foamy into a hissing fer 
mentation. 
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FINE'SSE, n.s. Er. Artifice ; stratagem : an 
unnecessary word whicli is creeping into tlie 
language. — Johnson. 

A circumstance not much to be stood upon, in case 
it were not upon soiim //newe. Hayward. 

In what tlie world calls a suit of clothes, embroidery 
is sheer wit ; j^old fringe is agreeable conversation ; 
gold lacft, repartee ; a huge long peruke, liumour ; and 
a coat full of powder very good raillery : all wliich 
require atmndance of fitu'sse and delicatessc tonianago 
with advantage, as well as a strict observance of the 
times and fashions. Swift, 

Hut he ( his musical /in«.«se was such. 

So nice his car, so delicate his touch) 

Made poetry a mere mechanic art *, 

And ev('ry warbler has hia tunc by heart. Cowper. 

FLNET (Sir John), an English writer, des- 
(’(>ndcd from an ancient family of Italy, was born 
nt'ar Dover in He was brouglil up at 

eourt, where he made liimself hy his wit a fa- 
vorite with James I. In 161*1 he was sent into 
I’rance upon public business, and soon after w'as 
knighted. In lG2t3 he was inadtj assistant-mas- 
ter of the ceremonies. He was the author of 
Fineti IMiiloxeims, some choice observations 
toucliing the rece[)tion and pnjcedency, ixc., of 
foreign ambassadors in England. He also trans- 
lated from the French, Tlie lieginning, Continu- 
ance, and Decay, of Estates, 1000. 

EINGAE, king of Morven, in ancient Cale- 
donia. He tiourished in the third century ; and, 
according to the Irish histories, died A. D. 2H3, 
although thcr(? is some n^uson from Ossian’s 
poems for placing his death a few years later. 
Fingal w’as descended in all ])robaiMlity from 
those Celtic tribes who were tlu? first inhabitants 
of IJritain. Tradition, an<l the jKU'tns of Ossiaii, 
give him a long line of royal ancestors, such as 
Combal, Treniiior, Trathal, ike., who had all 
reigned over the same territory. Whether this 
lorrilury was hounded hy the Caledonian forest, 
or extended somewhat farther south towards the 
Jloman province, is uncertain ; but it douhilcss 
cxteridcd over all the North and West Highlands, 
comprehending the Hebrides, whose petty chiefs 
were all subjt!Ct to the king of Morven. His 
()rincipal jdacc of n.'sidence was Selma, which 
was proljably in the neighbourhood of Glenco, 
supposcul to he the Cona of ( )ssian ; though 
some imagine it to have bi-en in Strath-Coiiaii in 
Moray. The truth seems to be, that, as Fingal 
and his peo])le lived hy hunting, they often shifted 
tlufir habitation. Hence, in all parts of the 
Highlands, we find in the names ofplaces, beiid- 
ings, &^c., such monuments as justify their - rve- 
ral claims for the honor of Eingal’s i< sidenc e. 
Fingal aerpured great fame hy his prowess in 
arms. He made many successl’ul incursions into 
the Roman province, whence le.* carried away 
spoils; and by s< a we find him frctpiently mak- 
ing voyages to Scandinav . the ^-kncw.s, and 
Ireland; called hy Gssian Eochlin, Innistore, 
and Hllin. The lime of his death is unccftaLi. 

‘dlie character of Fingal,’ Dr. IMair oh'crves, 
.speriking of hi.ri :in he appears in Ossian, Gs 
perhaps the most p^ ifecl that was ev( r ilruwnby 
a poet, for we may boldly defy all lii** writers of 
aniKpiity to show es any hero equal to Fingal 
Throe ;lmni the 'whol« of Ossiaifs works he is 
presented to us in all dial variety lights which 


give the full di.splay of a character. In him con- 
cur almost all the qualities that can ennoble 
human nature; that can either make us admire 
the hero, or love the man. He is not only un- 
conc^uerable in war, but he makes his people 
happy by his wisdom in the days of peace. He 
i.s truly the father of his people. lie is known 
by the epithet of ‘ Fingal of the mildest look,^ 
and distinguished on every occasion by humanity 
and generosity. He is merciful to his foes, full 
of affection to his children, full of concern about 
his friends, and never mentions Agandecca, hia 
first love, without the utmost tenderness. He is 
the universal protector of the distressed ; none 
ever went sad from Fingal.' The controversy 
resp(*cting the genuineness of the originalsof these 
celebrated poems, at one time so long and so ably 
defimded by the partizans on each side the quc?s- 
tion, we need not here enter upon. A real hero of 
the alio.ve name seems to be known to history. 
On the subject of the poems in question, see 
OssIAN. 

FlN(il'"H, 71. s. & v.a.'\ Sax. pin?;ep, from 

TiMi I TiFF.iiN, ( panjqep, to Imld ; Sw. 

FiNc.niiNG, >■ Goth, 

Fix(;KK-STOxr.. J Helg. vingrr. See 

Faxg. The flexible member of the hand, by 
whicli wo seize, or hold ; the hand; any iri.slru- 
ment of work; a small measure of extension: 
fingerforn is a plant (as[)h*n(im) ; finger-stone, a 
fossil (selenili's) : fingering, thi^ act of touching 
lightly; maniHT of playing music; fine or deli- 
cate work. 

Woo to you wise men of lawc, for yo charji^eu men 
with liirthuns whiche tlici muun not hern ; und yii 
you silf with your o ft/nnir toucheu not the heuynossis. 

IVirlif. Luk. xi. 

Not any skilled in loops of finijermtj tine. 

With this so curiou.s net-work might compare. 

Spenxei’. 

You spoin to understand me. 

By each at once her ehoppy /I'/iz/tr laying 

Upon her skinny lips. Sfmkspt^are. Macbvih. 

Go, get you gone, and let the pajiers lie ; 

You would he finqcrinn them to anger me. 

Shahpeare. 

She hath broke the lute ; 

I did but tell livr she mistook her frets. 

And bowed her hand to teach \\vv Jingerinq. Id. 

With what eye should we have beheld this slf»iio, 
which was hewen and written with tlie very J^ngt r of 
(•od. Lip, IIall*s Cmitcmplatioru. 

One of these bows with a little arrow did pierce 
through a piece of steel three Jinyern tliick. WUkiru. 

Dh^genes, who is never said. 

For aught that ever I could read. 

To whine, pul finger i' the' eye, and sob. 

Because h’ hail ne'er another tub. ffudibras. 

Fool, tliat forgets her stubborn look. 

This softness from thy finger took. Waller* 

Go now, go trust the wind's uncertain breath, 

Ur moved ionr fingers from approaching death ; 

Or seven at most, when thickest is the board. 

Pryden. 

The hand i.s divided into four fingers bending for- 
ward , and one opposite to them bending backward!*, 
and of greater strength than any of them singly# 
which w’e call the thumb, to join with them severa y 
or united ; whereby it is fitted to lay hold of objecu 
of any size or quantity 
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Ono that is covetous is ndt so highly pleased with 
the meer sight and Jingering of money » as with the 
thoughts of his being considered as a wealthy man. 

drew. 

His ambition would needs be fingering the sceptre, 
and hoisting him into his father's throne. SoiUh, 
A. hand of a vast extension, and a prodigious num- 
ber of fingers playing upon all the organ pipes of the 
world, and making every ono sound a particular note. 

Keil against Burnet, 

The fingers and thumb in each hand consist of fif- 
teen bones, there being three to each finger, Quincy. 

Poor Peg sewed, spun, and knit, for a livelihood, 
'till her fitters* ends were sore. 

A rhuthnot. John liiUl, 

I tread his deck. 

Ascend his top-mast, through his peering eyes 
Discover countries, with a kindred heart 
SiifTcr his woes, and share in his escapes ; 

"While fancy, like the finger of a clock. 

Runs the great circuit, and is still at home. 

Cotvper, 

Thy Druids struck the well-hung harps they bore 
With fifigfrs deeply dyed in human gore ; 

And, while the victim slowly bled to death. 

Upon the rolling chords rung out his dying breath. 

Id, 

Young Philanthropy, with voice divine. 
Convolves tlic adoring youth to Virtue’s shrine j 
Who with raised c*yc an<l pointing leads 
To truths celestial, and immortal deeds. Darwin, 
Anon her thin w'an fingers beat the wall 

In time to his old tune j he changed the theme. 
And sung of love - the fierce name struck through all 
Her recollection. Byron. 

FlN'dLlvPANGLK, n. s. From FANtii.r, 
whieh see. A tritlo; a burlosquc word. 

We agree in nothing but to wrangle 
About the fingle-f angle. Hudiftras. 

VlKiCAlj, adj. J Ajiparently from Fine, 
Fin’icallv, ( tdv . see. Nice; over- 

Fin'icai.ness, n. s . S particular; foppish. A 
low’ and burlesque word. 

A whoreson, glassgla/ing, superserviccable.yiwicnl 
rogue. Shaksjicare. King Lear, 

I cannot bear a finical fop romancing, how the king 
took him aside at such a time ; wdiat the queen said to 
him at aiicther. L* Estrange. 

Taylor and Barrow are incomparably the greatest 
urcacliers and divines of their age. It is true they 
arc both incompti or rather exuberant. Hut it is 
for such little writers as the preachers of Lincoln’s 
lau to hide their barrenness by the Jhucahwss of cul- 
ture. WarburUtn to Kurd. 

Fininc; of Wines, The usual inoihod of 
hning down wines, so as to render them expe- 
ditiously bright, elear, and tit fur use, is this : — 
T:Lke an ounce of isinglass, beat it into thin 
shreds with a hammer, and dissolve it by boiling 
in a pint Qf vvater; this when cold becomes a 
stiff jelly. Whisk up some of this jelly into a 
froth with a little ot the wine intended to be 
nned, then stir it well among the rest in tlje cask, 
bung it down tight ; by this means the wine 
^ill become bright in eight or ten days. This 
method, however, is found to be best suited to 
white wines; for the red ones the wine- 
<^oopers commonly use the whiles of eggs beat 
to a froth and mixed in the same manner with 
their wiftes. The melh( d by which these vis- 
®ous bodies act in the opei^ation is tlos : they en- 
tangle themselves among the flymg lee or light 


faeculencies that float in the wine, and thus, 
forming a mass specifically heavier than the 
wine, they .sink through tlic. body thereof like a 
net, carrying down all the foulness they meet in 
the way to the bottom; but when the wine is ex- 
tremely rich, so that its specific gravity is greater 
than that of the mass formed by the ingredients 
used in fining and the dregs or lee ; this mass then 
rises upwards, and floats at the surface of the 
wine, which will in this case also draw off fine. 
See Clarification. 

FINTSII, V. a . j Fr. fniir \ Span, and 

Finisher, 7r. s. ^ Fort, /ivzi <rr; Lat. fmioj 

Finishino. J a (ir. to produce. 

— ^Ainsworth. To bring to an end ; complete; 
make perfect ; polish. 

For which of you, intending lo build a tower, silteth 
not down first and couuColh the cost, whcihor he have 
sufficient to finish it. Luke xiv. 28. 

When Jesus, therefore, had received the vinegar, 
he said, ' It is finished !* and he bowed his head and 
gave up the ghost. John xix. 30. 

The author and finisher of our faith. Hebrews, 

They hindered tho finishing of the building. 

Esdras v. 73. 

This was the condition of those times ; the world 
against Athanasius, and Athanasius against it ; half 
an hundred of years spent in doubtful trials which of 
the tw'o, in the end, would prevail ; the side which 
had all, or else that part which had no friend but 
God and death ; the one a defender of his innocency, 
the other a finisher of all his troubles. Hooker, 

He that of greatest works is finisher. 

Oft docs them by the weakest minister. 

Shalispeare, 

0 prophet of glad tidings ! finisher 

Of utmost, hope. Milton*s Paradise Lost, 

Though here you all perfection should not find. 

Yet is it all the Ktcrnal Will designed ; 

It is a finished work, and perfect in his kind. 

Blackmore, 

1 would make what bears your name as finished as 

my last work ought to bo; that is more finished \.\xon\ 
llic rest. Pope. 

A poet uses episodes; but episodes, taken sepa- 
rately, yinisA nothing. Broonie on the Odyssey, 

When these are once stirred, there w'ants nothing 
hut the assent of the will, and then the work is 
finished. Mason, 

1 am out of Humanily'.s reach, 

I must finish my journey alone. 

Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 

I start at the sound of my own. Cuwpcr. 

FINISTF.RU.K, Lat. finis terra', i.e. land’s 
€'nd. A department of France, bounded on the 
north-west and south by the sea, and on ihe cast 
by the departments of the North and Morbihan. 
It is about fifty miles long frotn north to south, 
and between forty and forty-five broad from east 
to west, comprehending the west part of the ci- 
devant province of Ilrotagne. It is tlie most 
western part of France, and contains the five 
arrondissements of (plumper, Brest, Chateaulin, 
INlorlaix, and (^uiniperle. Quiinper is the capi- 
tal, but Brest its largest town ; the Aulne and 
the Oder are the cliief rivers. The climate here 
is very wet, and the soil not very fertile in the 
interior : along the coast good buck-whoat, oats, 
and flax arc grown ; the fisheries are abundant, 
and the pasturage is good. The manufactures 
are woollen, coarse linens, and leather. 
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FFNITE, ai/J. 

Fi'n ITKIESa, 
Fi'n ITFLY, a/lv. 
Fi'nitenfss, ?i. s 
Vin'iiudk. 


Lat. JinituSi participle 
ofjinio. SoeFiNian. Li- 
mited; hounded; having 
an end : firiitcless is bouiid- 
1 less, a won: hardly worth 
perpetuatini; while we have the far better one 
^n(initi‘ to expri'ss the same sense! tiniteness 
and finitude, mean limitation; state of being 
finite; conlinemeiit within boundaries. 

Serviiis couceivrs no more thereby than a y/nife 
number for indefinite. Brownt)*^ Vulifar Erronrx, 

It is ridiculous unto reason, and Jiniicless as their 
dcsii\‘<. Ilf. 

Tiiey are creatures still, and that sets them at an 
inlinito distance from (j<»d ; whereas all their exetd- 
loncies can make them hut Jiniteli/ distant from us. 

Stillintfjlfrt. 

Fiuitt' of any magiiiludc holds not any proportion 
to infinite. Lockc. 

1 ou|;ht now to unhay the current of my passion, 
and love without otlur boundary than what is set by 
the jimtenfss oi my natural powu-rs. Is orris. 

That supposoil inlinito duration will, hy the very 
supposition, bo limited at two cxliiUJu s, though m ver 
»!,«» remote, asunder, and coaseiiuoiilly must needs he 
Jinite. llrnt'cij. 

Finitude f appVu il to nal.aral or created things, im- 
ports the proportions of the several degrees of atfec- 
tions, or properties of tlusc things to one another; 
infinitude, the uiiboundeduess of these degrees of 
affections , or properties. Cheynr. 

Sometimes he doth act in methods of wisdom, and 
hy rules of justice, surpassing our capacity to know, 
either from the finitvness of our nature, or the feohlc- 
ness of our reason, or tho mc.aime.s.s of our stat*! and 
circuiustanci^s here. Burrow. 


FI N I i.AN I ), fir Fi N N I. \N n, n country of Fiiro- 
pean Kussin, bounded on the north by Lapland, 
on the cast by H iisua, on tin- south by a gulf to 
which it. giv(?s name, and on tin,* west by the 
gulf of llothuia. It was divided !»y the Swedes, 
who formerly possessed the ivendgnty, into 
Finland I’ro])er and Fast Ifithnia, an extensive 
country to the noriiiward ; hut the whoh* is no 
com[)rised under the gfinerai naiiie of Finlaiu 
eontainim:^ seven ])roviiices, of w hich Cast Luth- 
nia is the least fertile. in supt rlieial extent 
Fdnland is cupial to baii^Umd ; but the pojiulation, 
includiii'jf ilussian Finland and the islands of 
Aland, does not (jxcetul 1,100, OUO. "I'houah tb.e 
pastures are good, the cattle are small, and the 
forests f)f firs funiish the ])rinei]ial articles of 
coriifiierce, in wood, eliureoul, tiinluT, ami plank. 
Game is abundant of various kinds. The s 
and rivets abound in fish, and pearls are foeml 
on the coasts. At tlie bottom of the lu u’asst s 
earth is dug, from which iron is extraett-d. 'Flu re 
are also some mines of lead. In the more 
favored districts rice, oats, and barley, ar sue- 
oessfuHy citltivat. I, and wl.eat in iiarlieular 
^:tu:ltions. The export.s of < rMj» iiy ronsist 
in tar, pitih, wrxul, ii'fin, ami (' 0 ])|irr 

d'he towns lie generally along tlie coasi ; th.- 
prinrii'al are A1 o, the capital, I lelsingfors, !\is- 
tadf, VVasa, and Lleahorg ; in the interior i.s 
lavauhiis, and ridjaeeiA to the soutlieri* fionlier 
is the town of Wyborg. The housi'S, ; ; d even 
the public edifices, are geufTally built o wood; 
et the poorest of the peasantry have a small 


building for the purpose of taking the warm 
bath. Thinly pcopiecl a.s Finland still is, it was 
much more so in tho middle of the eighteenth 
century; the inhabitants continue visibly on the 
increase, although their habitations, particularly 
in tlie north, are very wreiched. They speak a 
language quite diflerent botli from Jlussiaii or 
Swedi.sb ; this language is spoken also in Lajtlaiul, 
F^sthonia, and in ]xirt of Livonia. In point 
of religion the Finlanders are in general Luthe- 
rans. 

The I'ins are a race of people very distinct 
from their neighbours and masters, the llussiares. 
Tliify are of a middle slaturi;, fair couipli‘xion, 
gf'iuM-ally red hair, thihr beards shaven. Tiieir 
hair, parted at top, is suffered to hang over their 
shoulders. A thoughtful disposition, often dark- 
ening into melancholy, and a singular languvige, 
without prepositions, complete the picture of 
tlii.'ir national charaeteris],ic. 

‘The villages we .sawg’ s.iys Mr. James, speak- 
ing of bis joiirne'y from NVyburg to St. lh;teis- 
burgh, ‘were of the ireanest a[)pearaneL* and 
character, for whatsoever in this connlry is not 
madt? for disjdayand show, is |)oor indeed; and, 
by our reeolleetion of the different stale of tilings 
we‘ had left behind, Sweih ii was now as much 
rais(‘(l as she had before been sunk on eomparisori. 
Instead of tne neat-built retl-ocbred cottages, the 
voa<l-side was disfigured liy large dismal huts, 
with walls made of the round trunks of trees 
barely strijiped of thtdr bark, and resemhlitig 
externally a casu.d pile of timber, ratlicr than 
a Imiuan dwelling, d’lu' interstices of tiiis franu.- 
work were caulked with mos.s and clay, and 
though a few glazed windows were seen, their 
place was generally supplied by squire open 
crannies. Tliese struc tures called to mind the 
first rude efforts of primitivet man altf.T he hift 
the shelter of the forest-oak, ami looked as if age 
afic'r age had passi'd over thelnxids of llu; ]>eople 
without their attempting any improvement in 
the arts of civil life. The ancient Ifussian Chro- 
nieleis, w ho speak of the' founder of any place as 
having c'ut the* town (roubitgorod ) mii’ht eiLsily 
be.' supposeil ‘.o be describing in that ]>hrase the 
builders of the present day ; little diflerent 
is the modern process ; the felling of the timber 
ill fact, is the* only part of the labor wdueh 
p'*asaiit thinks it behoves him to calculaU u[»on 
when about to erec t his habitation. 

‘ d’he enfta^es of tlie islanders,^ .says our tra- 
veller, ‘are rough hewn log-houses, and they 
vv« re themselves people apparently of such sim- 
ple manners and habits, as their secluded siiua- 
tioii ami scanty number might lead one to expect; 
each rustic, householder was provided with ih^ 
trails and implements of a dozen necessary arts or 
])rnfcssic)ns ; performing for himsed-f, with equal 
acldres.s, the duties of carpcuiter, shoemaker, 
t;iilor, fisherman, baker, miller, &c. So little 
w.is thc! division of labor studied, or the appro- 
[•riation of means, that we observed thc 
mills almost ccjualled in number the houses ot 
the villa<ger.> ; thc’y were cheap and of simph' 
form, acting by sails constructed of^w'ooclen 
planks, and their mill-sfones shaped like the 
nueriie or old Celtic machine, for grinding witn 
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the hand. Luxuries, such as ochre paint for 
tlieir caljins, or coats of woollen cloth, where 
sheep.'^-skins would sufticc, w(Te not romirum. 
Caps of the most ordinary fur Hcrv(*das covtaaivj' 
for their heads ; and for their fei l, the want »>f 
shoes was .supplied l)y a inis-sliapen l»a«»- of dried 
seal-skill : the harness of tlieir horses consisted 
of nothin”' more than a ]jl:iin <a)llar attache*! to 
the shafts of the cart or sle*l'j:e ; tin? horse’s neck 
was tlirust tlu()\i‘j:h, and lie had nothin” to do 
but ])roeeed ; the contrivancf* answers all the 
jiiirposes of *drau‘j,lit, heeansc^ neither her(‘ nor in 
Sweden is tin! animal traiiuMl to resist tlu; wei-^ht 
of a earria'^e on a descent, however steep it 
may he/ 

Speakiie^ of his arrival at the chief town of 
the sonllicrn frontiia-, he says, ‘ 1 i^azcd with 
wonder at the spectat'lc that presented itself in 
the streets of Wyhoi^ ; the olartuif white liouses, 
tlieir m-een roofs and oriental cupolas, the imhle 
mansions of the wealtliy, and the rcliij.ious fane, 
all so spacious and splendid in comparison of 
what w i^ ha<l lately been accustomed to see ; and 
y», t ahove all, the new costume of tlie 1) y-stamlcr.s 
dressed in hnrj; caftans, their hare necks, their 
tlowiiiL^ licanN, their sash, eaj), and hoots of red, 
were altogether ohjects so sineular, that the 
specta* le impressed itself on my mind rather as 
a dream of tlie nmniiii” than as a se«-n<‘ of real 
lih*. 'file men si.a nied (piite ain*ther rae*> of 
heiii”s ; no longer tin' mod< >t hoim ly I in, hut 
pn-'^oiis of stroll'!; maseulme jiahit, <-ari\in'4’ a 
auhhoiii and li^th•ss mien, llial, eomhiiied wnh 
dwir ii.aj« <tie stature, s^'t ined not alloj.* th« r de- 
V(ii<l (d' di‘j,iiily : while tin’ eelored oriiana nts 
witli winch they wa re set oti' hut them an aii «>f 
L'''utes*jue ma .’jiiru’eiiee, imt ill accord iiej; with 
the slmwy huihrm”S that .'.unamnded us ; < very 
ohjeel, 111 sliovt, which met oiir ey»'s, partonk of 
du‘ same charai'ter, and hoiar a hint of Asiatic 
f>ri'jin.’ (|). 

Dr. Clarke, who visited that part <d’ Fiidaml 
which h*)rders on tlw lop of the Dollimaii <odf, 
thus *1( scrihv'S the dress of tlie iiihai)itaMts (»f 
these reeiofis. ‘ d’lie jiure eostntin* <d the I inland 
jx asaiits is veiy elcL'.ant ; we s.iw it lu re eenc- 
raliy waini. it consists, aiiioiu’ the men, *>f a 
jacket, with pantaloons, Iniskins, and a Nelh»w 
sasli, Winn as a ”;ir*lle round tlie loms. The 
'ish, altlioii”}i Generally yelhwv, is sometimes 
red, and sometimes it is variegated w ith tlowers. 
Die buskins arc hound ahout tlu’ am Ics wilfi 
>tarht j^arters, end in”; in a black tasset. The 
jacket and ])antaloons areoftlu' >ame e<dor, and 
.uciicrally wliitc ; hut blue, black, ami ”ray, an' 
idsoused. Some of th(‘ men. hut very few, ap- 
I’Car in lone white ((lats, hoiuid with the same 
^nrt of sash witli the Don (’ossaiks. The dress 
'»t the waunen resemhh's the eostume of the li*- 
itciles ol tin* \ enetiau territory, and is very heau- 
Did. d’hey appear in a slunt searlt-t or striped 
''•"''t, made as ”amly as pt*ssihle, with lar”e and 
loose shill slra ves of very white iiiu'ii, ami wini, 
floods or haiidkcridiicfs upon t tieir heads. I hc 
''Osts arc often of silk (ir ri' h damask, emhroi- 
ttcred with laij.^c hrocadi* dowers/ 

fhie I'innish custom nu ntionod by Mr. .h mes 
''‘'uhl piovi*h* so appropiiate an occupation tor 
^ Oiinicioas VkkIv of rcsp'.'ctahle females ui this 
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country, and keep them out of mischief so much 
to the peace and comfort of their neighbours, 
tfiat we cannot hut refer to it. ‘ The solemnisa- 
tion of m:irriiiu;cs takes ])lacc only once a year, 
and that on a fixed day in the tccmiii" auluiuu. 
fteforc tliis tinu! arrives, the cx])cctaut lover is 
not permitted, by the enstoni of the land, to pay 
his addressi.s in pcrs«jii to tlie object of his 
wishes; his «.>ller is made by semlint!j a piece of 
moiK.'V, that, is a*'eepted or not as the fair one is 
iiielim-<l tt» apjH-o\e <>r ivjict his suit: hut both 
the eoiiveyanee of this tok* ii of love, and tlie 
wlmle of tlu' after-ei ii'iiionials of C(nirtship, are 
carim-d on lhnni'_;li the iiiln veiitimi (d' smiie old 
WDiiian (d’ till.' villa'.:*', wlmst.' oc*_iipatioii and 
callirii;' may se*‘m eii\ iahle to .-.mne Imstlimj; ”eTi- 
tlcwomcn in other ronntries, hein»j that of a re- 
gularly estvihlishe*! inatch-mak* r.’ (p. 2M, 215). 

Finland was Ifninerly an iiidepi iiflent kini;- 
doin, then an archduchy anne xed to Swc *len. In 
1742 great part of it was compiered by the llus- 
sians ; hut ceded arain to Sweden exccjit Carelia, 
Kexholni, ike. In the twelfth century great 
pains w*!re taken for the coiurTsion of the Finns 
to Christianity ; an*l llonry, wlio was bishop of 
I'psa! ill fell a in:irt\r to his zeal in earry- 

iii” on that pitnis nmlei taking. That pnlate 
founded the first <'athedr;d in Finland at Kamla- 
rimke; hut the see was al’terwards r* moved to 
Abo, which lies in tlie neiglihourh*)*)*! of ilm lor- 
irur. .Marlin I^kxlte :ni*j Deter .'<eikil:*r wj-re 
the tirsi pn‘a*'h* rs of llu' Iaiti)*'raii *l(.i('trine her*!. 
It was in ItUiit that l inland was (jvernm by a 
h’usvi;i|. arniv, ajul :i!iiu \*-d to tlial i-nijiiri.*; ifst 
\ iciiiity to 1 ** t*'rsbur ’.!i, ami its ailvant iges hir 
mr.al purp*)s*‘'s, h.ul loirg iiuuh' its ecii(|nest a 
favorite oltj**:! w ith that *'oiirt : F.ast Hothiiia and 
K*.'mi-La.ppm.irk shaicd ih*- s.une late. 

On tin* east of the Halt;*' is the (liilf of Fin- 
land, ei'jhty le.t'jues hui.:, ami fi'imi eh ven to 
Iwentv-two hr*>:i*l. Its entrance is between 
Spintliaim r I’oint in r.stoiii;',, ami Haiigcp-heail in 
Finlaml. 'fii*- I.itier point is ilu' exlivmily of a 
p* iimsnla, w itli :i fir-' tower, ami olf it several 
islands, thrming a port, *lefende*l by some batte- 
ri*’S. 'file gnatfst depth of the gulf is sixty 
lailumis ; but it is * lu nmber* *! with a vast imni- 
b*T of r*>ekv islamls an*l reels, lev* l with the 
water, ilistimgiiishe*! bv lire b* .U'oiis, *jr flags of 
*lilf*‘rent eoh.ns, hoiste*! *m high w*u)*h*n crosses, 
t*) snperinleml which lw*i IJnssian galliots are 
(onstaullv empl*»v»'*l, while the gull remain!? 
oj»en ; neverlheh'ss, sliipw reeks are exlreinely 
fre*pieiit. 

f 1 .M.\ Iv K, an e\t* nsi\ e pr*)\ iiie*' of Sweden, 

lying to the north of \*»rwav, ami nsually consi- 
<iere*l a j);Mt of Jaij'l.md. It is *livi(led into lonr 
ilistriets, West ami I'.ast I'iimiaik, Seiijeu, and 
'Froiiisoe. Th*' inh.ibifants *leri\*^ tlu'ir ])rim'ip;d 
snbsisteme from tishing; ami it is only on the 
e.Ms? ili.it human lu inj - ir*' t*i lu' met with in 
any ne.mber. To this pnwinre belong several 
islands, on <meof w hu-h, .Maglu'roe, is tin* North 
( ape, the most iniilhern proim,>nt<_)rv of laurope. 
I'minark was lanled to Sweden with the rest of 
Norway in ldl4. It contains 27,000 inhalii- 
tants, of wliom 0000 are Laplanders. 

FINN I, or Fi.Ngsi, the aneient people of Fiii- 
nwi.da; ‘ whose ferocity,’ says Taeilu.s, ' was 
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extraordinary, poverty extreme, herbs their food, 
skins their covering, and the ground their couch : 
regardless of man and of gods, they attained to 
a very ditficult thing, not to have a single wish 
to form.’ 

riNNINtilA, or Ti-NNiNCiiA, in ancient 
geography, the proper reading for Kningia in 
Pliny, which he makes an island, but is more 
truly a peninsula : now called I’inlantl. 

FPNtX.’IlIO, n. s. A species of fennel; a 
plant. 

PlNSiU It V, county of IMiddlescx, Kngland. 
A district forming part of J.omlon, and erected 
into a Horough with the privilegi? of returning 
two members to Parliament by the Iteforin Hill 
of 1832. The population, at the period of the 
passing of the bill amounted to 224,839, and the 
number of bouses to 2:b2ub. The new borough 
comprises the piarishes of JSt. JAike, St. (Jeorge 
tlie .\Iaityr, St. (iiles in the bields, St. (icorge, 
Hlooiusbury, St. Mary, Stoke Newington, and 
St. IMary, Islington ; the liberties of Saffron 
Hill, llattori Harden, Idy Hents, Kly Place, the 
Rolls, (ilass House Yard, and tiie Charter 
House; Jancoln’s Inn and (irny’s fnn ; the 
j)arislies of St. .Fames and .St. .lohn, Clei ken- 
well, except that |)art sitnaled to the north of 
Islington; those parts of St. Sepulchre and St. 
Andrew, Ilolborn, and of Funiivurs Inn anil 
Staple’s Inn, which are situated wiihout the 
liberties of London. 'flu? returning otlicer is 
appointed by the slieriff of tlie county. 

ITONDA, or PnroNDi, aneiently 1‘baselis, 
a decayed city of Asia Minor, lui the west eoast 
of the gulf of Satalia. It is ealle«l Tekrov.i by 
tlie 'burks, and is still the see of a Greek l/ishop. 
It is situated on a small peninsula, at the foot of 
the mountain ^aklitalu. Hete are stdl three 
ports and a lake, as described by Strabo (though 
tlie last is now' a mere swamp), together with the 
ruins of a theatre, feet in diameter, which has 
bad twenty-one rows of .seats. Some large sar- 
copliagi, of the finest marble, stand on the beach. 
Twenty-six miles south of Adalia. 

PlOK I'-NZO (St.) a seaport on ihe northern 
coast of the Island of Corsica, with irrOO inha- 
bitants ; it is fortified, but the air is utiwliole- 
sonie from the vicinity of marshes. In ITtb’J the 
town was set on fire by lightning, and in great 
part consunied. It is six miles west of Hasliu. 
J.ong, 9° 17' 43' K., hit. 42'^ 41' 2" N. 

I'iR, in botany. See Aaiis and Pints. 

k’ljj l*i.AN I JONS. It has been stat'_*d by the 
author of the Essays^ on Rural Affairs tli.it, in 
the vicinity of plantations of the fir kind, houses 
can bo raised at so little expense, arid the loofs 
are so much straighten and belter than the ordi- 
nary ones, that seltl- rs in such .'iiluauuii.s are in- 
duced to make their houses -niidi ne.Ucr and 
more commodious than in odu-i pl iv cs ; and 
besides, rails and other kinds of inaterial.*^ for 
dead fences, can be so easily procured, that the 
poor people are first enabled to have good well- 
fenced gaixbms, and then cuininoilioiis enclosures 
of larger extent; the liranclies likewise afford 
fuel to them, which atids gieatly to the comforts 
of llieir situation. The cutting and manufac- 
turing of tlie wood into various koids of utensils 
furnish employment for a great many persons: 


population is thereby increased ; and, vvith an 
augmentation of population, its necessary conse- 
quences, the desire for land to procure the ne- 
cessaries of life, tiiid of course an increase of 
rent to the proprietor. These new settlers in the 
desert wastes of Scotland, like those in America, 
cultivate and improve the soil in iiroportioii as 
the trees are removed from it. At this moment, 
it is aibled, Mr. G. Dempster, who will be loiii* 
respected by his countrymen, sees field.'s on his 
estate rapidly converting, in this way, into eulli- 
\alcd 'ground, and yielding him tmi or Iwehe 
shillings j)cr acre in rent, not only without any 
expeiisc to himself, Imt after having derivoil ;i 
con>idi!ra))lc prolit from the sab* of woods of liis 
own planting, whicli grew upon land that twenty- 
five \cars ago was not worth to him above two- 
pence the acre, and which might have remained 
ill that state perhaps for ages to come, had it 
not been planted at all. It is contended bv the 
same writer, that it is by a judicious lUtmage- 
ment of this sort, that men of large landed 
estates, by a little fore-sight, tiiid themselves imj- 
abled to provide* both einphiy nieiit and subsist- 
ence, wilii much prolit, to a iiumeious people, 
who must ollierwisi* havi; either remained in a 
<lestitnte (M>nditioii, or lia\ e abandoned a connti v, 
which did not properly provide for tlicir accoiii- 
iiiodation. 

It may la* remarked likewise tliat a jdantaiioit 
of Scotch Ill s may be made at iimcli le.ss expensr 
than of any otln r sort of tn.es in those norlliern 
parts of the kingdom, as the young j»laiifs c iii 
b(.* alTordt*<l at a lower price tliaii any others. 
Ill Aher<b*enshii’e, when; planting is so getirral as 
to bavela'coim^ a sort of cx^cupation, lir plants of 
tw<* yirars <giow tl}, above* wliu'h agir no e\])(‘i ienced 
planter \\ ill ever buy tliem, soni(‘tiii?cs w ill la* 
sold at the very low rate of fonrpenco the lOOU, 
which consists of 12'JO plants; and they 
formerly s<‘ldom excccdtsl eight pence ; on the 
average about sixptmee, or <me balfpi*nny the 
tot); but they have* lately btH*ii considerably 
liigber. Tlicrc arc men wlio make a business of 
forming plantations, who will undeitake to eom- 
jilete the whole, enclosing and planting, at the 
distance* of one yard each w'ay, and iqihold them 
for live years, that is, supply any delieieiu ies 
that. ma> take plaei*, at tlie r.ilc of from ten to 
lilteeii or thiity shillings tlie Seriteh acia*, which 
1.S nearly er[ual to one and a quarti'r I'nglish, 
according to the si/.e of the eiiclosuia*, and the 
nature of the feuci*. In all casi*s of this kind, 
.t is sujiposed that the ])lanlalitms are ot the 
••vtent of tliiily or forty acres or iqiwards.; for, 
where the enclosun^s are smaller, the expt‘nsc of 
enclosing is |)rop(.)rlionably augiiieiitcd. The 
ch.trgc is thus not only rendered moderate, but 
the whole of the expense that is to be incurred 
aseertaiiied before tiie plantation is begun, by 
w'liicti the b(;ing involved in iinfore.seen dilh- 
culties is fully t»bviated. 

Kxperience has fully shown that there is 
scar(;ely any soil so bad, or any exposure so 
bleak, that the fir-tree will not live in, if the 
plantation be of suflicieiit extent, and not 
the very summits of high peaked hills. Ihey 
do not indeed bear the sea air very well, where 
they are inueli exposed to the severity of tls 
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blasts; nor is the wood ever of so good a 
quality, or the tree long-lived, upon soils of the 
vlayey kind. It has been found that in the 
jouthern parts of the kingdom, the pineaster 
nears the sea blast much better than any other 
of the lir tribe. This is a discovery of great 
importance, and which deserves the attention of 
improvers in the way of planting. The spruce 
fir will however bear a still more exposed situa- 
tion than the Scotch fir; and after a few years 
from the time of planting it shoots up with still 
greater luxuriance. This is the case probably 
only in particular situations. Hut the cones are 
not to be had in equal abundance ; and the 
plants being more difiicurt in the rearing, they 
are sold at a much higher price, usually at about 
six shillings the 1000, fit for being planted out. 
It is a native of Sweden and Norway. In a 
good soil the silver fir also prospers well, and is 
a beautiful tree on account of the depth of its 
shade. A silver fir at Panmuc me.asured in Sep- 
tember 1810, at the surface of the earth, eight 
feet four inches ; at four feet high, seven feet 
one inch ; length of the stem to the fork, forty- 
one feet; total height, eighty feet. Several 
others in tlie same place are nearly as large. In 
the Hay Wood at Castlo-lloward, there was at 
the same time a silver fir, in girth, at four 
feet high, (ileven feet six inches, with a stem 
eighty feet high ; total height, by estimate, 100 
feet, and some others in the same wood nearly 
as large. The grand silver fir, as it is called, at 
Woburn, is in girth, at the same height, nine 
feet ton inches, with a stem of seventy-five feet ; 
total height, by estimate, 110 feet, lioth these 
trees were measured in the summer of 1810. 

Hut the price of the plants is too great to 
admit of large plantations of silver fir being 
made with advantage. Wherevc’r the situation 
is bleak, and much exposed to strong blasts of 
wind, the plantation, however, must not only be 
of considerable extent, if the trees be expected 
to tbrive, but they must be planted very close 
together, so that each plant may stand at the 
distance? of from twxi to three feet at most from 
each otluT. Tlie more exposed tlie situation is, 
the closer they should be planted ; as it may be 
observed that until the branches begin to inter- 
niix, and give a mutual support to each other, 
the trees never begin to advance witli vigor. 
Where the plantations are thus thick, tliere is a 
necessity for bogiiiuiiig to thin them out at a 
pretty early period, so that after the tenth to the 
fifteenth year from the time of planting, persons 
ninst be constantly employed in thinning them : 
and there are very few situations, indeed, in 
which the tlnnnings cannot bo disposed of to 
advantage, or in which such sorts of plantations 
cannot be made. 

It has been remarked, by a writer in the 
transactions of the Bath Agricultural Society, 
that though he docs not think that the Scotch tir 
can, in this country, ever equal the yellow deal 
from the Baltic, yet it may be worth propagating, 
as being useful in ordinary buildings. Tlie 
orier th^ soil is on which this sort of timber 
grows, the slower is its progress ; but the closer 
ds pores, the more superior its quality. When 
planted in rich land these treen will shoot tliree or 


four feet in a season, and equal, if not surpass the 
abele in growth. In his plantations, though 
chiefly confined to chalky banks, in a north-west 
exposure, the trees evince, that, when once rooted, 
few obstacles will prevent their profitable 
progress. From observing the mistakes of 
others in endeavouring. * to ofnameut their 
naked downs too suddenly, he has learnt tlie 
necessity of planting firs when only a foot in 
height, and by opening the ground some time 
before, inverting die turf at tlie bottoms of the 
holes, and throwing the mould upon it in hillocks 
to meliorate, his plantations succeeded well : for 
though the soil is scarcely six inches in depth, 
the firs set in 1766 are now thirty feet in height, 
and from two feet six incht?s to two feet in cir- 


cumference, at four feet from the ground ; some 
few planted at the same time in a <l(ic?per soil, 
and warmer situation, are now about three feet 
round. And spruce firs, planted in 1776, like- 
wise in a tolerably good soil, are now forty feet 
in height, and from two feet ten inches and a 
half to three feet round. But he has seen 
plantations that far surpassed either of these in 
growth ; they, however, occupied ground winch 
was infinitely more valuable. See Pin i s. 
FIRE, n.s.j v.it. & V. n. Sax. pyji; Ird. 
Firf.-arms, w. s. and Sweil. Jj/r; 

Fiiu:-uall, 

Fire-branp, 

Firk-brkatiitno, ailj . 

FiRR -BRUSH, //. S, 


Fire'-cross, 

Fire'- DRAKE, 
Fire'-ingine, 
Fire'-flake, 
Fire'-lock, 

Fire'- man, 

Fire -MOUTH ED, adj. 
Fire -NEW, 

Fire'-office, n.$, 

Fiiif/-i*an, 

I'ire'-flug, 

Fike'u, 

Fire-shii», 

FlRE'-SnOVEI,, 

Fire'-sidf, 

Fiue'-S 1 UK, 
Fiue'-stove, 
Fike'-wooi», 

Fire'- WORK, 
Fi'ring. 


Belg. fair; Tout. 
ft uer ; Fr. feu ; 
1 tal . fiiocOy fuogo ; 
Span, hnego, fuc- 
go ; Portug. fogo. 

‘ Vox antiqliissi- 
ma Scytho-Phry- 
gica.^ Serenius. 
Minsheu says, it 
Gr. TTvp ; from 
t lleb, ntC, fire. Mr. 
Thomson conjec- 
tures that to this 
word, or the Coptic 
or, or Pits, wr, may 
have been prefixed 
tin? (hiplic article 
pi or ph. Ignition ; 
a supposed igne- 
ous clcmeut ; any 
thing that burns, 
or the state of burn- 
ing; bonce flame; 
ligiit ; lustre ; and. 


figuratively, lliat which provokes or inflames 
the temper; enlivens the fancy or imagination; 
the piussion of love : to fire is to kindle ; set on 
fire, or a-fire. (sec h?Uer A) ; inflame (figuratively), 
animate ; it is also used by Shakspeare for to 
drive away by fire : as a neuter verb it signifies 
to take fire; be kindled or inflamed; to dis- 


charge fire-arms : a fire-cross was once a Scot- 
tish or rather Highland signal to take arms, con- 
sisting of a wooden cross, having the ends burnt 
black, and in some parts smeared with blood, 
carried from one place to another. Upon refu- 
sal to send it forward, or to rise, the person who 
brought it would frequently shoot the other dead : 
firedrake is a fiery serpent; I suppose the pres- 
ter, says Dr. Johnson ; fireman, an incendiary ; 
a person of fiery temper ; firenew, new from the 
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forge, or the melting-house : firer, an incendiary t 
firestick, a lighted stick or brand : fireworks, 
shows of fire ; pyrotechnical performances : firing, 
fuel : die other compounds do not seem to re- 
quire explanation. 

And now an i^o is se^t to the rooto of the tre, and 
therefore every tre that makith not good friiyt tchal 
be ki, doiin. and echal be cast into the Jier» 

Wiclif. Luk. iii. 

Hii firepans, and all the vessels thereof, thou shalt 
make of brass. Exodus xxvii. 3. 

Who among us shall dwell with the devouring 
Who among us shall dwell with everlasting burnings ? 

Isaiah xxxiii. 

His eyes red sparcling as the glow 
His nose frounced full kirked stood 
lie came criand as he were wood. 

Chaucer, Romaunt of the Hose, fol. 130. 

Is tills the battaile which thou vauntst to fight 
With thdit fire-nwuthed dragon, horrible and bright? 

Spenser's Faerie Queene, 

Hermosilla courageously set upon the horsemen, 
and set fire also upon the stables where the Turks 
horses stood. Knolles, 

A wise riche man is like the backc or stocke of the 
chimney, and his wealth the fire ; he receives it not 
for his own need, but to reflect the heat to others 
good. Sir T, Overbuy t/, 

A little Jire is quickly trodden out. 

Which, being sutTcred, rivers cannot quench. 

Shnkspeare. 

What fire is In my ears ? Can this bo true ? 

Stand I condemned for pride and scorn so much ? 

Id. 

Stars, hide your fires I 

Let not night see niy black and deep desires. Id, 
He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven 
And fire us hence. Id. King Lear. 

Troy must not be, nor goodly Tlion stand *, 

Our firebrand brother, Paris, burns us all. 

Shakspeare, 

Armado is a most illustrious vright, 

A man of firenew words, fashion’s own knight. 

Id. 

Some excellent jests, from the mint. Id. 

The king would have me present tlie princess with 
some delightful ostentation, or pageant, or antick, or 
firework. Id. 

The surest way to prevent seditions is to take away 
the matter of them ; for, if there he fuel prepared, it 
is liard to tell whence the spark shall come that shall 
set it on fire. Bacon. 

lie sent Surrey witli a competent power against the 
rebels, who fought with the principal band of them, 
and defeated them, r^nd took alive John Chamber, 
their firebrand. Id, 

Pour of it upon a firepan well heated, as they do 
rose-water and vinegar. Id, Natural IlUterg. 

judgment is, that they ouglit all to be despised, 
and ought to serve but for winter talk by the fireside. 

Bacon. 

We represent also ordnance, and new mixtures of 
gunpowder, wildfir' -i burning in water, and unquench- 
able ; and also fireworks of all vai iety. Id, 

They spoiled many parts of «lio city, and fired the 
houses of those whom they esteemed not to be their 
friends ; but the rage of the fire was at first bindred, 
and then appeased by the fall of a sudden shower of 
rain. Hayward. 

By the hissing of the snake. 

The rustling of the dredrake, 

1 cliargo thee thou this place forsake, 

Nor of queon Mab be pratling. Drayton, 


So inflamed by my desire. 

It may set her heart afire, Carew, 

Others burned Moussel, and the rest marched as a 
guard for the defence of these firers. Id. 

Love no more is made 

By the fireside, but in the cooler shade. Id, 
Happy are those that are from under the terrors of 
that law, which was given in fire, and in fire shall bt* 
required. Bp, Hall's Contemplations. 

Now see I firefiakes sparkle from his eyes. 

Like to a comets taylo in the angric skies. 

Bp. Hall's Satires, 

Children, when they play with firesticks, move and 
whirl them round so fast, that the motion will co/cu 
their eyes, and represent an entire circle of fire to 
them. Digby on Bodies. 

Nor can the snow that ago docs shod 
Upon thy reverend head. 

Quench or allay the noble fire within. 

But all that youth can be thou art. Cowley, 
He that set a fire on a plane-tree to spito his neigh- 
bour, and the plane-tree .set fire on his neighbour’s 
house, is hound to pay all the loss, because it did nil 
arise from his own ill iutention. Taylor, 

Ainiiiunition to supply their new firearms. 

Clarendon. 

Culinary utensils and irons often feid the force of 
fire; as tongs, prongs, and irons. Browne. 

The ancients were imperfect in the doctrine of 
meteors, by their ignorance of gun-powder and fire- 
works. Id, 

The /m? of love, in yoiithftd blood. 

Like w'hat is kindled in brush-wood. 

But for a moment burns. Shadwell. 

I*ove various hoarl.s does variously inspire. 

It stirs in gentle liosoius gentle fire, 

Idke that of incense on the altar laid j 
But raging flames tempestuous souls invade ; 

A fire which every windy passion blows. 

With pride it mounts, and with revenge, it glows. 

Dry den. 

Yet, if desire of fame, and thirst of power, 

A beauteous princess with a crown in dower. 

So fire your mind, in arms assert your right, hi. 
The neighbours are coining out wuth forks and fire- 
shovels, and spits, and other domestick weapons. 

Id. Sfjauish Fryar. 

Ill fireworks give him leave to vent his spile : 
Those arc the only serpents he can write. Dryden. 

I have eased my father-in-law of a firebrand, to set 
my own house in a flame. L*E^f range. 

They bum the enkes, firing being there scarce. 

Mortimer, 

Firestone, if broke small, and laid on cold lauds, 
must be of advantage. Id. Husbandry^ 

The fainting Dutch remotely fire. 

And the famed Eugene’s iron troops retire. 

Smith. 

I had last night the fate to drink a Ixittle with two 
of these firemen. Tatler. 

Their fireworks arc made up in paper. 

Judge of those insolvent boasts of conscience, 
which, like so many fireballs, or mouth grenadoes, are 
thrown at our church. South. 

Upon the wedding day, I put myself, according to 
custom, in another suit firenew, with silver buttons to 
it. Addison. 

Our companion proposed a subject for a firework, 
which he thought would be very amusing. 

He sent hit heralds through all parts of the rcalin» 
and commanded the firecross to be carried ; namely* 
two fisrehrands set in fashion of a cross, and pitched 
upon the point of a spear, Haywood* 
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Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breast inspire. 

To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire ^ Prior, 

By his Reside he starts the hare. 

And turns her in his wicker chair. Id. 

He brings, to make us from our ground retire. 

The reasoner's weapons and the poet’s fire, 

Blacktiwre. 

The firestone, or pyrites, is a compound metallic 
fossil, composed of vitriol, sulphur, and an unmetal- 
lie earth, but in very different proportions to the seve- 
ral masses. It has iU name of pyrites or firestone, 
from its giving lire on being struck against a steel 
much more freely than a flint will do *, and all the 
sparks burn a longer lime, and grow larger as they 
fall, the inflammable matter struck from off the stone 
burning iUelf out before the spark becomes extin- 
guished. Mat. Med. 

Prime all your firelocks, fasten well the stake. 

Gay. 

The fireman sweats beneath his crooked arms ; 

A leathern casque his vent’rous head defends. 

Boldly he climbs where thickest smoke ascends. 

Id. 

He had fire in his temper, and a German hUint- 
noss ; and, upon provocations, might strain a phrase. 

Atterlniry. 

There is another liberality to the citizens, who had 
sull'ered damage by a great fire. Arlmthiuit on Coins. 

What art thou asking of them, after all? Only to 
sit quietly at thy own fireside. Id. 

Our men Iwavely quitted themselves of the fire^ 
ship, by cutting the spritsail tackle. IPurntun. 

Though sjifc thou thinkest thy treasure lies. 
Concealed in chests from Imman eyes, 

A fue may come, and it may be 
BuiyM my friend, as far from thee. Gnmmllc. 
They liavc no notion of life and fire in fancy and 
ill words, and any thing that is just in grammar and in 
measure is good oratory and jioetry to them. Felton. 
Exact Kacine, and Corneille’s n^blo Jlre, 

Taught us that France had something to admire. 

Pope, 

The god of love retires ; 

Dim arc his torches, and OKtinct his fires. Id. 
Before the use of fire-arms there was infinitely more 
scope for personal valour than in the modern battles. 

Id. 

The same great man hath sworn to make us sw'allow 
his coin in fire-balls. Swift. 

Wh<-u you are ordered to stir up the fire, clean 
away the aahes from iKUwixt the bars with the fire- 
brush. Id, 

New' charms shall still increase desire. 

And time’s swift w'ing shall fan the fire. 

Moore^s Fables. 

Bookseller. The monsters of your Botanic Gar- 
den are as surprising as the bulls with bra/en feet, 
and the fire-breathiny dragons, which guari'ed the 
Hesperian fruit, Darwin. 

If bleak and barren Scotia’s hills arise ; 

There plague and poison, lust and rapine grow ; 

Hero peaceful are the vales, and pure the skies, 

■And freedom^Ves the soul, and sparkles in the eyes. 

Beattie. 

Each at their departure took away a greater or 
less fire-brand, and the remains were scattered to the 
wind, which was to drive away every evil as it dis- 
persed the ashes. Brand* » Anttquitics. 

Fire. Under this popular i.amc for what is 
now more usually treated iti works of science 
huder the titles of caloric, heat, or combustion, 
ye may still classify a few exploded spt^culations, 
important only for the nanie:j attached to them. 


The opinions of the ancients respecting fire were 
various and fanciful. Ignorant of the leading 
facts which a theory is required to account for, 
and una.ssisted by experiments or tools, they ge- 
nerally made use of words which conveyed no 
definite ideas. They called it an active fermen- 
tation, an intestine motion, a repulsive agent, 
and so forth; but no real attempt towards a 
rational investigation is to be found in their 
works. And, though some of their assertions 
seem to coincide with the more rational modem 
theories, yet that apparent coincidence must be 
considered as being accidental; for it is not 
grounded upon any regular reasoning. It must 
be acknowledged, however, that almost all the 
opinions, either ancient or modern, respecting 
fire, may be divided into two classes ; for some 
of them asserted that fire was nothing more than 
a violent agitation, in some unknown manner, of 
the parts of burning bodies ; whilst others attri- 
huted it to something peculiar, and sui generis, 
which either existed in all combustible bodies, 
or was communicated to them. The former, 
which is called the mechanical hypothesis, was be- 
lieved and maintained by the most able philoso- 
phers of niucli earlier and much more enlightened 
times. The celebrated philosophers of the six- 
teenth century, Bacon, Boyle, and Newton, were 
of opinion that fire wns no distinct substance 
from other bodies, but that it consisted entirely 
in the violent motion of the parts of any body. 
As no motion, however, can be produced with- 
out a cause, they were obliged to have recourse 
to a mechanical force or impulse as the ultimate 
cause of fire in all cases. Thus Boyle tells us, 
that when a piece of iron becomes hot by hom- 
mering, ‘ there is nothing to make it so, except 
the forcible motion of the hammer impressing a 
vehement and variously determined agitation on 
the small parts of the iron.* Bacon defines heat, 
which he rpakes synonymous with fire, to be an 
expansive undulatory motion in the minute par- 
ticles of a body, whereby they tend with some 
rapidity from a centre towards a circumference, 
and at the same time a little upwards. Sir 
Isaac Newton said nothing positive upon the 
subject ; but conjectunHi that gross bodies and 
light might be convertible into one another ; and 
that great bodies, of the size of our earth, when 
violently heated, might continue and increase 
their heat by the mutual action and redaction of 
their parts. But while the mechanical philo- 
sophers thus endeavoured to account for the phe- 
nomena of fire, upon the same principles wliich 
they Judged sufficient to explain those of the 
universe in general, the chemists as strenuously 
asserted, that fire was a fluid of a certain kind, 
distinct from all otiiers, and universally present 
throughout the whole globij. Boerhaave parti- 
cularly maintained this doctrine ; and in support 
of it argued, that steel and flint would strike 
lire, ami produce the very same degree of heat 
in Nova Zembla, whicli tliey would do under 
the equator. Other arguments were drawn from 
the increased weight of metalline calces, which 
they supposed to proceed from the fixing of the 
element of fire in the substance whose weight 
was thus increased. By these experiments Mr. 
Boyle himself seems to have been staggered : aa 
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he published a treatise on the possibility of 
making fire and flame ponderable; though this 
was directly contrary to his own principles 
already (pioted. For a long time, however, 
the matter was most violently disputed ; and the 
mechanical philosophers, though their arguments 
were equally inconclusive with those of their ad- 
versaries, at last prevailed, through the prejudice 
in favor of Sir Isaac Newton, who, indeed, had 
scarcely taken any active part in the contest. 
The first of the chemists who attempted to form 
chemistry into a regular system, was John Joa- 
chim Becher; but the famous George Ernest 
Suhl (who was born in the year 1660, and 
died in the year 1734), by following BecheFs 
plan, continued to raise the edifice, endeavouring 
to collect the principal facts then known into a 
coherent system, by connecting them by means 
of general principles. This intelligent man, 
amongst other improvements, formed the fa- 
mous phlogistic theory of fire (see the article 
Combustion), which was almost universally 
adopted, notwithstanding its insufficiency to ac- 
count for some of the most essential phenomena 
of combustion. This theory continued in vogue 
until towards the close of the last century. The 
experiments on which the modern theory of com- 
bustion was first developed were those of Dr. 
Black, concerning what he called latent heat; on 
which some other names, sucli as absolute heat, 
specific fire, &c., have been b(?stowed. See 
Chemistry. From these discoveries it appeared 
that fire may exist in bodies in such a maimer 
as not to discover itself in any other way tlian by 
its action upon the minute parts of the body; 
but tliat suddenly this action may be changed 
in such a manner as no longer to be directed 
upon the particles of tlie body itself, but upon 
external objects: in which case we then per- 
ceive its action by our sense of feeling, or disco- 
ver it by the thermometer, and call it sensible 
heat. It is certain, from the experiments just 
mcnlit)ned, that fire may exist in substances 
actually cold to the touch. From this discovery 
made by Dr. Black, along with many others in 
electricity, and recorded at length in various 
articles of this work, it is now almost universally 
allowed that fire is a distinct fluid, capable of 
being transferred from one body to another. But 
when this was discovered, another question no 
less perplexing occurred, viz. what kind of a 
fluid it was ? or whether it bears any analogy to 
those with which we are better acquainted ? Here 
we find two fluids, viz. the solar light, and tlie 
electric matter, both of which occasionally act as 
fire, and which therefore seem likely to be the 
same. See Electricity. By the vulgar, in- 
deed, the matter has long ago been determined, 
and the rays of tlie sun as well as the electrical 
fluid have been promiscuouidy denominated ele- 
mentary fire. Philosophers, however, have with- 
held their assent. The most strange suppositions 
have been made concerning the nature of both 
these fluids; and on the most slender grounds, 
or ratlier on no grounds at all, tliey have been 
supposed to be phologiston itself, or to contain 
a largo proportion of it. Mr. Scheele went so 
far in this way as to form an hypothesis, which he 
endeavoured to suppoit by some expehmentSi 
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that fire is composed of dephlogisticated air and 
phlogiston. But it is now ascertained beyond 
dispute, that the result of such a combination is 
not fire, but fixed air: so that this hypothesis 
would have been altogether untenable, even 
though this discovery had not been made ; be- 
cause the dephlogisticated air itself is not a 
simple but a compound substance; and in all 
cases of combustion the one part of the air is se- 
parated from the other. It was long ago ob- 
served by Sir Isaac Newton, that heat was cer- 
tainly conveyed by a medium more subtile than 
common air ; because two thermometers, one in- 
cluded in the vacuum of an air-pump, the other 
placed in the open air, at an equal distance from 
the fire, would grow equally hot in nearly the 
same time. The consequence of this, had ho 
pursued the thought, was, that fire itself was 
equally present in all places, and as active 
where there was no terrestrial matter as where 
there was. New improvements in the air-pump 
have enabled succeeding philosophers to make 
more perfect vacuums, such as it has been sup- 
posed eviai the electric matter cannot pass 
through. It is not to be doubted, however, that 
even there the thermometer would be lieatcd by 
a fire as well as in the open air. See Heat and 

COMBISTION. 

The word fire has also been used both figu- 
ra|ive!y and incorrectly. The allegorical ex- 
pressions, of the fire of the imagination, the fire 
of youth, the fire of contention, and so forth, do 
not fall under the cognizance of natural philoso- 
phy, — but the scientific use of that word for ex- 
pressing h(.*at without light, or light without heat, 
or lastly, things which have neither heat nor 
light, is in want of correction. Thus, phos[)ho- 
rescent substances, like certain pieces of de- 
cayed wood, fish, &c., are frequently said to be 
on fire, whereas they are not attended with any 
degree of heat. Also the heat of fermenting sub- 
stances, and of other kinds of chemical combina- 
tions, has often been called their fire. 

Fire, St. Anthony's. Erysipfdas was first so 
called, it seems, in the south of France, in the 
twelfth century, whore, and when, this disorder 
was exceedingly prevalent, from tho success of 
the monks of St. Anthony (whose profession it 
was to attend the sick, and who therefore carried 
the figure of a crutch upon the left shoulder) in 
curing it. They made great use of lard in these 
cures, hence their pigs were allowed to range 
free through the neighbouring grounds ; and that 
they might be distinguished from other pigs, hells 
were liung round their necks. 'Fhese circum- 
stances account for the figure of St. Anthony, 
the Egyptian hermit of the fourth century, being 
represented with the pig, the bell, and the letter 
tau upon his shoulder. Paqmt in Mohnum, 
de ImaginibiiS. 

Fire, in theology. God has made several reve- 
lations of Himself under the appearance of fir^ 

He appeared to Moses under the form of a fire 
burning in a bush ; the Holy Ghost descended 
on the apostles in tongues of fire ; and the camp 
of the Israelites was guided and conducted ni 
the night-time by a pillar of fire. The Jew> 
kept up the holy fire in the temple. This holy 
fire descended from heaven, first upon the altar 
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in the tabernacle, at the consecration of Aaron 
and his sons to the priesthood, Lev. ix. 24. It 
afterwards descended anew on the altar in the 
temple of Solomon, at the consecration of that 
temple, 2 Chron. vii. 1. There it was constantly 
maintained by the priest, day and night, widi- 
out suffering it ever to go out ; and with this all 
the sacrifices were offered that required fire. 
This fire, according to some of the Jewish 
writers, was extinguished in the days of Ma- 
nasseh; but the more general opinion among 
them is, that it continued till the destruction of 
the temple by the Chaldeans ; after that it was 
never more restored ; but instead of it they had 
only common fire in the second temple. 

The Chaldeans had a high veneration for 
fire, which they accounted a divinity; and in 
the province of Babylon there was a city con- 
secrated to this usage, which was called the city 
of Ur, or of Fire. The Persians also adored 
God under the image or representation of fire, 
because it is fire that gives motion to every thing 
in nature. They had temples, which they called 
‘ Pyrffa,' fire temples, set apart solely for the pre- 
servation of the sacred fire. They are said to 
have in that empire fires still subsisting, which 
have burnt many thousand years. The worslnp 
of the goddess Vesta (see V^esta) and of fire 
was Wrought into Italy by /I'neas and the other 
Trojans, who landed there ; but the Phrygians 
themselves had received it from the eastern na- 
tions. Fire was held in religious veneration 
among the Gauls ; and similar sentiments and 
practices have prevailed in several countries of 
America. 

Vulcan was worshipped among the ancients, 
and particularly the Kgyptians, as the inventor 
of Fire; and Boerhaave has made it highly pro- 
bable, that the Vulcan of the heathens was the 
Tnbal-Cain of the Hebrews, the first who ap- 
pears to have known the use of fire, and to have 
applied it in the fusion of metals and other pre- 
parations of chemistry. See Prometuei s. 

Fire, in theology, is frequently understood of 
the punishment of the wicked after death. See 
Bell. 

Fire, Divination by. See Pyromancy. 

Fire- ARROW, in naval artillery, is a small 
iron dart furnished with springs and bars, toge- 
ther with a match impregnated with sulphur and 
powder, which is wound about its shaft. It is 
intended to fire the sails of the enemy, and is 
for this purpose discharged from a musquetoon 
or swivel gun. The match being kindled by the 
explosion, communicates the flame to the sail 
against which it is directed, where the arrow is 
fastened by means of its bars and springs. 
This weapon 'is peculiar to hot climates, parti- 
cularly the West Indies, where the sails being 
extremely dry by reason of the great heats, they 
instantly take fire, and of course set fire to the 
masts, and vessel. 

• Fire-Ball, in artillery. See Ball. 

Fi ^ e-Ball, in Meteorology. See that 
article. 

Fire-Barrels, a sort of small barrels used 
for fire-ships, of a cylindrical fi'rm, as best 
^Japted to contain the reeds with which they 
filled, and more convenient fcf stowing 
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tween the tronghs in the fire-room. The inside 
chambers should not be less than twenty-one 
inches, and thirty inches is sufficient for their 
length. The bottom parts are first well stored 
with short double-dipped reeds placed upright ; 
and the remaining vacancy is tilled with fire- 
barrel composition well mixed and melted, and 
then poured over them. The composition used 
for this purpose is a mass of sulphur, pitch, tar, 
and tallow. There are five holes, of three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter and three inches 
deep, formed in the top of the composition while 
warm; one being in the centre, and the other 
four at equal distances round the sides of the 
barrel. When the composition is cold and 
hard, the barrel is primed by filling those holes 
with fuse-composition, which is firmly driven 
into them, so as to leave a little vacancy at the 
top to admit a strand of quick-match twice 
doubled. The centre hole contains two strands 
at their whole length, and every strand must be 
driven home with mealed powder. The loose 
ends of the quick-match being then laid within 
the barrel, the whole is covered with a dipped 
curtain, fastened on with a hoop that slips over 
the head of the barrel, to which it is nailed. 
Tlie barrels should be made very strong, not 
only to support the weight of the composition 
before firing, when they are moved or carried 
from place to ])lace, but to keep together whilst 
burning : for if the staves are loo light and thin, 
so as to burn very soon, the remaining compo- 
sition will tumble out and be dissipated, and the 
intention of the barrels, to carry the flame aloft, 
will be frustrated. The curtain is a piece of 
coarse canvas, nearly a yard in breadth and 
length, thickened with melted composition, and 
covered with saw-dust on both sides. 

Fire-bavins, or Fascines, are made of birch- 
heath, or other brush wood, which is tough and 
readily kindled. They are usually two or three 
feet long, and have all their bush-ends lying one 
way, the other ends being tied together with 
small cords. They are dipped in the compo- 
sition at the bush-ends, whose branches are 
afterwards confined by the hand, to prevent them 
from breaking off by moving about; and also to 
make them bum more fiercely. They are tlien 
sprinkled with sulphur. 

F I RE-COCKS. Church-wardens in London and 
within the bills of mortality, are to fix fire-cocks 
at proper distances in the streets, and keep a large 
engine and hand-engine for extinguishing fire, 
under the penalty of £10 by statute 6 Ann. c. 
31. On the breaking out of any fire in London 
or Westminster, the constables and beadles of 
parishes shall repair to the place with their 
staves, and assist in extinguishing it, and cause 
the people to work for that end, &c. Rewards 
for assistance are payable to the first turncock 
lOf. — ^To the first engine not exceeding 30s. — 
The second not exceeding 20s. — ^The third 10s. — 
To be paid by the churchwardens or overseers, 
but not without the approbation of an alderman 
or justice of the peace.— The churchwardens, 
&c., to be repaid by the inhabitant if the fire 
begins in a chimney. 

The Fire Engine is an apparatus of compara- 
tively modern invention, although fiie forcing* 
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pump, of which it is an application, is more than 
2000 years old. There are laws still un- 
repealed which make it penal for persons to be 
unprovided with ‘ hand squirts’ for the purpose 
of extinguishings fires, and liie rude contrivances 
that were employed for that purpose in the last 
century must still be in the recollection of many 
of our readers. 

The apparatus for extinguishing fires, contrived 
by Mr. Nevvsham is exceedingly simple in the 
arrangement of its parts, and, as sucli, appears 
best calculated to explain the construction of 
this important engine. It is shown at fig. I, 
plate I. Hydraulics, and consists of a cistern 
A li, about three limes as long as it is broad, 
made of thick oaken planks, the joints of wliich 
are lined with sheet copper, and easily moveable 
by means of a pole and cross bar C’ in the fore 
part of the engine, which is so contrived .as to 
slide back under the cover of the cistern, and on 
four solid wheels, two of which arc seen at D 
and E. The hind axle-tree, to which the wheel 
E and its opposite are fixed, are fastened across 
under the bottom of the cistern ; but the fore 
axle-tree, bearing the wheel 1), &c., is put on a 
strong pin or bolt, strongly fastened in a hori- 
zontal situation in the middle of the front of the 
bottom of tlie < isteni, by which conlrivanec? the 
two fore who(?ls and the axle-tree have a circular 
motion round the bolt, so that the engine may 
stand as firm on rough or sloping ground as if it 
was level. 

Upon the ground next to the hind part of the 
engine may be seen a leathern pipe r, one end 
of which may be screwed on and otT upon occa- 
sion to a brass cock at the lower end of the (us- 
tern : the other end is iinmerse<l in the water, 
supplied by a pond, fire-plug, ^vc., and die pipe 
becomes a sucking pipe lor furnishing the pumj)s 
of the engine by its working, without pouring 
water into the cistern. To the liind part of the 
cistern is fastened a wooden trough G, with a 
copper grate for keeping out stones, sand, and 
dirt, through which the cistern is supplied with 
water when the sucking yiipe cannot be used. 
The fore part of tlie cistern is also separated from 
the rest of its cavity by another cojiper grate, 
through which water may be poured into the 
cistern. Those that work the pumps of this 
engine move the handles visible at the long sides 
up and down, and are assisted by otluTs who 
stand on two suspended treadles; throwing 
their weight alternately on each of them, and 
keeping themselves steady by taking buld of . wo 
round horizontal rails, H, I, framed into four 
vertical stands, which reach to \hv. bottom of the 
cistern, and are well secured to its sides. 

Over the hind trough there is an iron handle 
or key K, serving to open or shut a cock placed 
under it on the bottom of the cisiorn. L is an 
inverted pyramidal box or case which preserves 
the pumps and air-vess(?ls from damage, and also 
supports a Wooden frame M, on which stands a 
man, who, by raising or depressing, and turning 
about the spout N, directs the stream of water as 
occasion requires. This spout is made of two 
pieces of brass pipe, each of which has an elbow ; 
the lower is screwed over the tipper end T of the 
pipe that goes throuirh the air-vessel, and the 


upper part screws on to the lower by a screw of 
several threads, so truly turned as to be water 
tight in every situation. The conic form of the 
spouting-pipe serves for wire-drawing the water 
on its passage through it, which occasions a fric, 
tion that produces such a velocity of the jet as to 
render it capable of bri'aking windows, &c., whilst 
the valves and leathern pipes of the engines 
have sufficient water-way to supply the jet in its 
greatest velocity. Leathern pipes of considerable 
length may be screwed at one end of the riozle of 
the engine, and furnished at the other end with 
a wooden or brass pipe for guiding the water 
into the inner apartments of houses, ike. Be- 
tween the pyramidal box L, and the fore-end 
of the engine, there is a strong iron bar O, lying 
in a horizontal position over the middle of tla; 
cistern and playing in brasses supported by two 
wooden stands; one of which, E, is placed be- 
tween the two fore-stands of the upper rails, and 
the other is hid in the enclosure over the hind jxirt. 
Upon proper squares of this bar are fitt(.*d, one 
near each end, two strong cross bars, whii^li take 
bold of the long wooden cylindrical handles, hy 
means of which the engine is workiul ; and the 
treaillcs by which they are assisted arc suspended 
at each end by chains in the form of a watch- 
chain, and receive their motion jointly with the 
handles that are on the same sidi*, by mccffls of 
two circular sectors of iron fastened together, and 
fixed upon proper sciuares of the middle hori- 
zontal bar ; the two fore ones may be seen at Q; 
the two hind ones, repn^sented on a large scale in 
fig. 2, dilTer from the former only in thickness; 
for the fore sectors are made to carry only one 
chain each fasteni'd by one end to their imper 
part, and by the lower end to the ireadltis ; 
whereas the sole of the two hind sectors is wide 
enough to carry two chains each ; one set fas- 
tened like tho.se of the fore ones for the motion 
of the treadles : and the other two chain.s are 
fastened by their lower ends to the lower part ot 
these sectors, and by their upper ends to the top 
of the piston bars, in order to give them motion. 
See fig. 2, in which the hind sectors and theii 
apparatus are represented as they would appear 
to a person standing betwecen the two fore-wheels, 
an<l looking at the hind part of the engine. 
The .square over the letter A is the section of the 
middle bar, on which, right over the two bands, 
are placed the two sectors 11 (’A and DKA, 
forged together. EGllK and /g/i/c arc the 
two piston-rods; and the openings between the 
letters G,II, and ^,h, are the spaces through 
which the hind parts of the two treadles ])ass. 

L and M represent two strong studs rivettod on 
the other side of the bars on which they ar<? 
placed ; and to each of these is fastened a chain 
like a watch-chain, fixed by their upper ends to 
the upper extremities D and 11 of the iron sectors 
by which tliey are drawn up and down alter- 
nately. These sectors give also an alternate 
motion up and down to the piston-rods, by means 
of two other chains left white in the figure, m 
o»*der to distinguish them from the others: these 
are fastened by their lower ends to the lower ex- 
tremities of the sectors E and C, and their upper 
ends, terminating in a male screw, are made t^h* 
to the piston-rods at I and F, by two nuts. The 
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shape of the pision-rods, and the size and situa- 
tion of the chains that gWe them motion, are so 
contrived, that the vertical axis of the pistons is 
exactly in the middle of the breadth of the pcr- 
pcniiicular part of the chains, and the upper 
part of the piston-rod taken together. P Q re- 
presents one of the two cross bars through the 
ends of which pjiss the long handles to which the 
men apply their hands when they work the engine ; 
these cross bars are fitted on the middle bar at 
some distance from the sectors. The other parts 
of this useful engine may be understood by the 
lu lp of fig. 3, which represents a vertical section 
taken through the mi<ldle line of the hind part of 
the engine, as also the section of the air-vessel, 
and that of one of the barrels, and likewise the 
profiles of the hind sectors, and of several other 
parts. AB is the section of the bottom of the 
cistern, and C that of the hindmost axle-tree. 
D Fi is the vertical section of a strong piece of 
cast brass or hard metal so worked as to have a 
hollow in it, represente<l by the white part, and 
fixed to the bottom of the cistern : this roaches 
from the opening D through the cock VV, and 
afterwards divides itself into txvo branches, so as 
to open under the two barrels ; one of these 
])ranches is exhi})itt?d in the figure and the other 
is cxiiclly behind this. Through this channel, 
which may be called the sucking-piecc, water is 
conveyed to the pum])S by the jtressure of the 
atmosphere, either from the cistern itself, or from 
any place at a distance, by incaits of a leathern 
pipe, F. fig. 4, which screws on to the sucking- 
piece at 1), fig. 3, under the hind trough Z, the 
grate of which is represented by the horizontal 
strokes. F G represents the vertical section of 
aiu)llu;r piece of cast brass or liard metal that 
may be called the comniunicatiou-jiiccc, having 
two hollows for conveying the water from under 
the two pistons to tlie two openings of the flanch 
of the air-vessel ; one of these hollows aj)pcars in 
llu; figure ; the other li(‘S exactly behind this, 
tliougli not in a parallel direction. Between the 
section of the sucking-piece D F, and that of the 
Communication-piece FG, may ho observed tlie 
section of one of the plates of leather, which 
makes all tigiit, and forms one of the two suck- 
mg-valves, of which there is another just behind 
this under flic other barrel. IIS'F is the section 
eftho copper air-vessel, and TV that of the con- 
<luit.pme ; this vessel is screwed on to the hind 
part of the communication-piece, and at top is 
fitsteiied by a collar of iron to a cross piece of 
timber. 

Between the fianch of the air-vessel and the 
ccmmuTiication-piece may be observed the sec- 
tion of one of the plates of leather, making all 
fii;ht, and screwing one of the two forcing valves, 
of which there is another just behind this, ex- 
actly over the other optming of the communica- 
froni the air-ve.ssel. These valves are loaded 
a lump of cast iroc or lead, having a tail or 
teat let througli the flap of the valve and cross- 
lyniied under it ; and it is to be observed tliat, 
though both the valves are represented open in 
Ihe ligure, they are never both open at the same 
time; for when the engine is not at work they 
closed down by the weights on their upper 
surfaces ; and, when the engine works, two are 


shut, and the other two are open alternately by 
the motion of the pistons and the action of the 
atmosphere, together with the re-action of the air 
contained in the air-vessel. 11 1 is the section of 
one of the barrels of the two pumps, which are 
both sucking and forcing, as is evident from the 
position of the valves and the structure of the 
pistons, each of which is composed of two iron 
plates, of two wooden trenchers, and of two flat 
pieces of leather turning one up and the other 
down. LK represents one of the piston-rods 
edge-wise, behind which is one of the chains, the 
top screw of which, K, can only be seen. M is 
the end of the middle bar, and N a section of 
the hindmost of the two middle stands which 
support the middle bar. 

The principle on which the common engine 
acts, so as to produce a continued stream, is 
obvious ; the water being driven into the air- 
vessel, as in the operation of common sucking 
and forcing pumps, will compress the air con- 
tained in it, and proportionalily iticrease its 
spring, since the force of the air’s spring will 
always be inversely as the space which it pos- 
sesses ; therefore, when the air-vessel is half 
filled with water, the spring of the incliubjd air, 
which in its original state counterbalanced the 
pressure of the atmosphere, being now com- 
pressed into half the space, will be ecpial to twice 
the pressure of the atmosphere ; and, by its ac- 
tion on the subjacent water, will cause it to rise 
through the conduit-pipe, and to play a jet of 
thirty-two or thirty-three fcei high, abating the 
effect of friction. When the air-vessel is two- 
thirds full of water, the space whicli the air occu- 
pies is only one-third of its first space ; there- 
fore its spring, being three times as great as that 
of tile common air, will project the water with 
twice the force of the atmosphere, or to the height 
of sixty-four or sixty-six feet. In the same man- 
ner, when the air-vessel is three-fourths full of 
water, the air will be compressed into one-fourth 
of its original space, and cause the water to ascend 
in air w ith the fo:co of three atmospheres, or to 
tlie height of ninety-six or ninety-nine feet, &c., 
as in the following table. 


the water, i , . • 
iprcssecl Air. 


Proportion 
of the Air’s 
Spring. 


Height to 
which the 
Water will 
Uisc. 


33 

^ 3 60 

1 4 99 

I 5 132 

1 6 165 

* 7 198 

J 8 231 

J 9 204 

10 297 


Since it is impossible, when a pump is well 
made and is in good order, that its pistdn can 
move without displacing the water that is above 
or below it, according to the circumstances of 
its construction, so in all puihps that consist of 
cylindrical working barrels and pistons, nothing 
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more is necessary to ascertain the quantity of 
water they will deliver, than to calculate the solid 
or cubical contents of that part of the barrel in 
which the vacuum is produced, and to reduce this 
to some standard measure, and then to multiply 
this by the number of strokes made in a given 
time; thus, if a pump is nine inches diameter, and 
makes an effective stroke of about eighteen inches, 
such a cylinder will be found to contain about 
1134 cubic inches ; and, as 282 cubic inches make 
a gallon, so four gallons will be equal to 1128 
cubic inches, consequently such a barrel will 
contain and throw out rather more than four 
gallons at every stroke ; and supposing this pump 
to make ten strokes in a minute, it would yiela 
forty gallons in a minute, or sixty times that 
quantity in an hour, and so on. This rule ap- 
plies in every case, whether the water is sent to 
a small or great elevation, because the piston 
cannot move without displacing the water in the 
barrel ; but a small allowance must be made for 
leakage or waste, because some water will con- 
stantly pass the piston and escape, or be other- 
wise lost and wasted. 

This mode of calculation, as before observed, 
only applies to such pumps as have cylindrical 
working barrels and pistons ; but sometimes 
pumps are otherwise constructed, of which the 
nre-engine of the late Mr. Bramah, and the exe- 
cutric pump are instances. In the former of 
these contrivances, the working barrel, instead 
of being an entire cylinder, is a semi-cylinder, 
and lies horizontally, while the place of a piston 
is supplied by a parallelogram of the same radius 
and length as the serai-cylinder, moving by an 
iron bar passing through its axis and properly 
packed at its exterior edges. This parallelogram 
IS made to vibrate through about 170° by its 
handles, while its outer edges keep in contact 
with the interior surface and ends of the semi- 
cylinder, and two feeding and two delivering 
valves are placed upon the flat top or covering 
of the whole. This pump, therefore, in effect is 
the same as that of M. De la Hire, though 
quite different in form, and its mode of opera- 
tion is nearly allied to the excentric pump, a 
section of which is shown at fig. 5, Hydraulics. 
It consists of a hollow drum or cylinder of metal 
a d, in the interior of which a solid cylinder 6, of 
the same length, but of only half the diameter or 
thereabouts, is made to revolve by its axles pass- 
ing through water-tight stuffing-boxes in the sides 
of the larger and exterior cylinders. The internal 
cylinder does not revolve in the centre of the 
larger, but is so placed that one of its convex 
exterior edges may come into close contact with 
some one part of the concave or internal surface 
of the larger cylinder, as shown in the ngure, 
and the circular exterior surface of the small 
cylinder is equipped witii four metal flaps or 
valves, c, c, c, c, turning on hinges, and partaking 
of its own curvature, so that when they are shut 
down or closed they form no projections, but 
appear as parts of the same cylinder. These 
flaps are made to open either by springs placed 
underneath them, or, what is still better, by two 
cross wires, sliding through the internal cylinder 
in such manner that they may cross eacri other 
«xacUy in its centre, by which their operation 
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will be rendered eauable in every part of their 
revolution. From the formation of this machine 
when one of tliese flaps is brought by the revolu- 
tion of the internal cylinder between itself and 
the external one, it will be pressed down close 
and will shut, but, as the inner cylinder moves 
it will be carried into a continually widening 
space until it arrives at d, opposite to the last- 
mentioned situation, when the cavity formed 
between it and the smaller and larger cylinder 
will have so far increased as to form a vacuum 
which is filled with water by the feeding pipe e. 
This cavity is no sooner so increased to ii^ 
largest dimensions than it is diminished by a 
continuation of the revolution, in consequence of 
which the water, being pent up and squeezed into 
less compass, makes its escape by the delivering 
pipe f; and, as each of the flaps performs the same 
operation in its turn, this pump affords a very 
equable and constant supply of water. The 
greatest difficulty in its construction is that of 
keeping the sides of the flaps so packed as to 
maintain a perfect contact with the sides of tlie 
larger cylinder without unnecessary friction, a 
fault which equally holds good in Mr. Bramah’s 
fire-engine, in all excentric pumps, and in all the 
rotatory steam-engines that have yet been in- 
vented. The excentric pump is of the lift and 
force variety, since it will deliver water to an 
indefinite height above its working cyliiid(?rs. 
In order to determine the force or j>ower neces- 
sary to work a pump of any description, the 
height to which tlie water is to bo raised must 
always betaken into account; for this height 
multiplied into the area of the piston, and re- 
duced to any of the usual denominations of weight, 
will give the amount of resistance to be overcome 
(friction of the pump only excepted). The size 
of the pipe containing the water is quite imma- 
terial, provided it be large enough to prevent 
friction and an unnatural velocity in the water ; and 
the entire perpendicular height from the surface 
of the water raised to the point where it is delivered, 
whether occupied by suction or feeding pipe, or 
delivering pipe from a forcing pump, must be 
added together and considered as the height of 
the lift ; so that if a lift and force pump of four 
inches diameter in the working barrel has ten 
feet of three-inch suction pipe below its piston, 
and twenty feet of two-inch delivering pipe (in- 
cluding the length of the working barrel) about 
it, the column to be lifted will be equal to thirty 
feet of four-inch pipe filled with water. Thu 
contents in gallons of thirty feet of four-inch pipe 
must therefore be found, and, as each gallon of 
water weighs about 10*2 pounds, the weight or 
load upon the pump will be immediately found, 
to which must be added from one-tenth to one- 
sixth, according to the construction of the pump, 
for friction. The load upon an excentric or any 
other pump may be founu by the same rule if the 
cjflective horizontal area of the piston, or its sub- 
stitute be found, and this be, in like manner, 
multiplied into the height of the lift. . , 

Thq Society of Arts voted a silver medal anrt 
twenty guineas to Mr. Furst, in consideration o 
the utility of a contrivance produced by him, 
and of which trial was made, for increasing tn« 
effect of engines for extinguishing fires : a com- 
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plete model remains in the Repository of the 
Society, of ^hich the following is a short descrip- 
tion : — From a platform rises an upright pole or 
mast of such height as may be judged necessary ; 
up this pole or mast slides a gaft, and along the 
upright pole and gaft the leather hose from the 
engine is conveyed ; at the extremity of the gaft 
the branch of the engine projects ; towards this 
extremity is fixed an iron frame whence hang 
two chains, and from them ropes serving to give 
an horizontal direction to the branch, whilst 
other ropes running through proper pullies, and 
being thus conveyed down the mast, serve also 
to communicate a vertical motion to it; by these 
means the branch or nose pipe of the engine is 
conveyed into the window of any room where 
the fire more immediately rages, and the effect 
of the water discharged therefrom applied in the 
most efficacious manner to the extinguishing 
of it. 

Mr. Perkins’s method of fastening the seams 
of hose for fire-engines, and connecting two or 
more lengths together, consists in rivetting, in- 
stead of sewing it ; and in connecting the hose 
with a new modification of the swivel joints, in 
sucli a manner as not to contract the water way 
at the joints. The first idea of rivetting hose 
belongs to Messrs. Pinnock and Sellers, of Phi- 
ladelphia, and has been in successful practice 
for some years, but without tlie leathers being 
overlappea sufficiently. The method of con- 
necting the hose belongs to Mr. Perkins. The 
advantage of rivetting over s(*wing is, that the 
seam lasts much longer, and is much tighter. 
The rivets, which should be made of copper, 
will last four or five times longer than the best 
thread. If care is taken to have sufficient over- 
lap, the pressure of water against the overlap 
acts as a valve to tighten the scam. It has been 
found by experience, that the portion of hose 
next the engine is much the most likely to burst, 
especially when the water is carried perpen- 
dicularly , to obviate this difficulty, the first, 
third, or fourth portions are donble-rivclted. 

V/ben a rivet breaks, it is replaced by making 
an opening in the seam of sufficient size to allow 
the liand to replace not only the broken rivet, 
but the rivets taken out to enlarge the opening. 
After the rivets are fixed in the holes, tney are 
rivetted by placing them on a flat bar of iron, 
introduced into the entrance of the hose, and 
capable of being removed at pleasure. Copper 
j^as been fo\md to answer best. It is of such 
iniportance that the rivet and burr should be of 
the same material, that it would not answer well 
to have the rivets of cast copper (they being an 
alloy of tin and copper), and tneburrof wrought 
copper. Tin rivers, with copper burrs, will com- 
pletely destroy the leather in a few months, 
occasioned, undoubtedly, by the operation of 
galvanism. 

Many have been the attempts to produce 
some machine by means of which fires might be 
^orc rapidly extinguished than by the common 
application of water. These machines have 
been principally constructed with a view to ex- 
ploding, and thus driving the liquids more for- 
2- ^ ^be first person who attempted 

^018 with any tolerable degree of success was 
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Zachary Greyl. He contrived certain engines, 
easily manageable, which he proved to be of 
sufficient efficacy, and offered to discover the 
secret by which they were contrived, for a large 
remium given cither from the crown, or raised 
y a subscription of private persons. The se- 
cret was this : a wooden vessel was provided 
holding a very considerable quantity of water ; 
in the centre of this there was fixed a case made 
of iron plates, and filled with gunpowder ; from 
this vessel, to the head of the larger vessel con- 
taining the water, there proceeded a tube or 
pipe, which might convey the fire to the gun- 
powder in the inner vsssel. This tube was filled 
with a preparation easily taking fire, and quickly 
burning away ; and the manner of using the 
engine was to convey it into the room or build- 
ing where the fire was, with the powder in the 
tube lighted. The consequence of this was, that 
the powder in the inner case soon took fire, and, 
with a great explosion, burst the vessel to pieces, 
and dispersed the water every way : thus was 
the fire put out in an instant, though the room 
was flaming before in all parts at once. In our 
own country a chemist of the name of Godfrey, 
has brought forward similar machines which lie 
called water-bombs. They were howevei so 
very similar to Oreyl’s as to need no further de- 
scription, except that instead of water Godfrey 
usea a medicated liquor, probably sal-ammoniac 
and water. But though these machines will 
prevent great fires by a timely application, they 
will not extinguish them after they have reached 
a frightful height, and several houses are in 
flames. The floors must be standing, and ac- 
cess to the building safe, otherwise no person 
can be supposed to approach near enough to 
apply them in a proper manner. Every fire has 
its beginning for the most part in some apart- 
ment ; and, as soon as discovered, the family 
should immediately apply one or more of these 
machines, which will then fully answer the in- 
tention. In 1761 Mr. Godfrey's experiment for 
extinguishing fire, was tried in a house erected 
for that* purpose near IVIary-lc-bone. The then 
duke of York, prince William Henry, prince 
Henry Frederic, and a great number of persons 
of rank, gave their attendance on this singular 
occasion. The house, which was of brick, con- 
sisted of three rooms one above another, a stair- 
case, chimney, lath and plaster ceilings, and a 
kind of wainscotting round the rooms, of rough 
deal. Exactly at twelve o’clock the ground 
room, and that of one pair of stairs, were set 
on fire, by lighting the faggots and shavings laid 
in there for that purpose. In about fifteen mi- 
nutes the wainscot of the under room was 
thought to be sufficiently in flames, and three of 
the machines were thrown in; which, by almost 
immediate and sudden explosions instantaneously 
extinguished the flames, and the very smoke in 
that apartment in a few minutes totally disap- 
peared. By this time, the firemen, &c., who had 
the care of throwing in the machines, gave an 
alarm that the stair-case had taken fire, and that 
it was necessary directly to go to work upon the 
next room, which was accordingly done, and 
witli the same effect. The experiment however 
hitherto did not universally satisfy, in the last 
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instance especially it was thought to be too has- 
tily put in execution. For the sake of the expe- 
riment, therefore, and to remove all manner of 
doubt, Mr. Godfrey consented to a third expe- 
hment in the upper room, which was entirely of 
wood. The flames were now suffered to get to 
a considerable height, and even the window 
frames destroyed, before the machines were 
thrown in ; which, however, answered exactly 
as the former had done ; and met with universal 
approbation. 

Professor Palmer, of Brunswick, invented a 
powder for extinguishing fire ; composed of equal 
parts of sulphur and ochre, mixed with six 
times their weight of vitriol. These ingredients 
are mixed, and the mass afterwards pulverized. 
The powder is to be scattered over the places 
on fire ; two ounces are sulHcient for a surface 
of a foot square. When it is not possible to 
approach the flames, cartridges may he made 
of it, and shot with a cross-bow against such 
parts of the building where the fire rages with 
the greatest violence. 

In order to preserve timber from fire, the 
professor directs, to rub it over with common 
carpenter’s glue, and then sprinkle the powder 
over it, repeating the operation three or four 
times, as the preceding layer becomes dry. If 
you wish to preserve cloth, paper, ropes, cables, 
&c., against fire, use water instead of glue, in 
applying the powder. 

Mr. Knox of Gotenhurg recommends to mix 
seventy-five gallons of water with ten quarts of 
clay, ten quarts of vitriol, and ten quarts of 
common salt ; or a similar quantity of water, 
with eighteen quarts of the strongest solution 
of wood-ashes and eighteen (|uarls of fine clay 
reduced to powder ; or the same proportion of 
w'ater, with fifteen <|uarts of red ochro, or the 
residuum of aquafortis, and fifteen quarts of 
common salt ; or, lastly, to mix fifteen cjuarts of 
the strongest herring-pickle, and fifteen quarts 
of red ochre, with seventy-five gallons of water. 
All these different solutions, Mr. Knox remarks, 
are equally efficacious in extinguishing fire. 

Another of the various inventions for extin- 
guishing fire by chemical means, deserving of 
notice, is the composition prepared by M. Von 
Aken, and which consists of the following ingre- 
dients : — 

lbs. 

Burnt alum 3 

Green vitriol in powder A 

Red ochre, pulverized 2 

letter’s clay, finely pounded and sifted 20 

Water C3 

Dr. Hales proposes to check the pi ogress of 
fires by covering Ine floors with earth. The pro- 
])Osal is founded on an cicperiment which he 
made with a fire board half an inch thick, part 
of which he covered with an inch dt pth of 
damp garden mould, and then lighted a fire on 
the surface of tVie mould ; though the fire wasr 
kept up by blowing, it was two hours before the 
board was burnt through and the earth ] prevented 
it from flaming. The tnicker the earth is laid 
on the floors, the belter; however. Dr. Hales 
apprehends that the depth of an incli will gene- 
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rally be sufficient ; and he recommends to lay a 
deeper covering on the stairs, because the fire 
commonly .ascends by them with the greatest 
velocity. M. Hartley made several trials, in 
1775 and 1776, to evince the efficacy of a me- 
thod which he had invented for restraining tlie 
spreading of fire in buildings. For this purpose 
thin iron plates are well nailed to the lops of 
the joists, &c., the edges of the sides and ends 
being lapped over, folded together, and hammered 
close. Partitions, stairs, and floors may he de- 
fended in the same inamier : and plates applied 
to one side have been found siitticieiit. The 
plates are so thin as not .to. prevent the floor 
from being nailed on the joists, in the same man- 
ner as if this preventive w'ere not used; they 
are kept from rust by being painted or varnished 
with oil and turpentine. The expense of this 
addition, when extending through a whole build- 
ing, is estimated at about five per cent. Mr. 
Hartley obtained a patent for this invention, and 
parliament voted a sum of money towards de- 
fraying the expense of his numerous experi- 
ments. The same preservative may also be 
applied to ships, furniture, &c. The late earl 
of Stanhope also ])uhlisli(Hl a very simple and 
effectual method of securing every kind of 
building against all danger of fire. This me- 
thod he divided into three parts, viz. under- 
flooring, extra-lathing, and inter-scciiiing. 1. 
The method of underilooring is either single or 
double. In a single nnderflooring, a common 
strong lath of oak or fir, about one-fourth of an 
inch thick, should he nailed against each side 
of every joist, and of every main timber sup- 
porting iIh! floor which is to be sectired. Other 
similar laths are then to he nailed along the 
whole length of the joists, with iheir ends but- 
ting against (‘ach oilier. The top of gacli of 
these laths or fillets ought to he? at one inch 
and a half below tlu* top of the joists or timbers 
again.st which they art* nailed ; and they will thus 
form a sort of small ledge on each side of all the 
joists. These lill(;ts are to he w'ell heilded in a 
rough plaster hereafter mentioned, whtm tliey 
are nailed on, so that there may be no interval 
hetween them and the joists ; and the same 
plaster ought to ht* spread w ith a trowel upon tlie 
tops of the fillets, and along the sides of that 
])art of the joists which is between the top of 
the fillets and the upp<.*r edge of the joists. To 
fill up the intervals betweem the joists that sup- 
port the floor, short pieces of common laths, 
whose length is etpial to the width of these in- 
tervals, should he laid in the contrary direction 
to the joists, and close together in a row, so as 
to touch one another: their ends must rest upon 
the fillets, and they ought to be well bedded in 
the rough plaster, but not fasttmed with nails. 
They must tlien he covered with one thick coat 
of the rough plaster, which is to he spread over 
them to the level of the lops of the joists: and 
in a day or two this plaster should he troweled 
over close to the sides of the joists, without 
covering the tops of the joists with it. 2. In 
the method of double-flooring, the fillets and 
short pieces of laths are applied in the inannef 
alreacjy dc.scribed ; but the coat of rough plastr 
ought to be little more than half as thick as thflf 
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i„ the fotinet method. Whilst this rough plas- 
ter is laid on, some mote of the short mcces of 
laths abo\e-metil\oned must be laid in me inter- 
vals between the joists upon the first coat, and 
be dipped deep in it. They should be laid iis 
close as possible to each other, and the same di- 
rection with the first layer of short laths. Over 
ihis second layer of short laths there must be 
spread another coat of rough plaster, whicli 
should be troweled level with tlie top of the 
joists without rising above them. The rough 
plaster may be made of coarse lime and hair ; 
or, instead of hair, hay chopped to about three 
inches in length may be substituted with advan- 
tage. (.)ne measure of common rough sand, 
two measures of slaked lime, and three mea- 
sures of chopped hay, will form in general a 
very good proportion, when sufficiently beat up 
together in llie manner of common mortar. 
The hay should be put in after the two other 
ingredients are well beat up together with water. 
This plaster should be made stiff; and, when the 
flooring boards are required to be laid down 
very soon, a fourth or fifth part of quicklime 
in powder, formed by dropping a small (quantity 
of water on the liine.stone a little wddli; before 
it is used, and well mixed with this rough plas- 
t(T, will cause it to dry very fast. If any cracks 
appear in the rough plaster work near the joi.sts 
'vhen it is tliorougldy dry, they ought lobe closed 
)iy wasldng them over with a brush wet by 
j utting two inea.sures of quicklime and one of 
■oininou saml in a pail, and stirring the mixture 
^\itli water till tlie water becomes of the con- 
riitence of a thin jelly. lIcTore the flooring 
'■oards are laid, a small quantity of very dry 
'oinmon sand shoidd be strewed (A’cr the plaster 
work, and struck smooth with a hollow rule, 
nvived in tin; direction of the joists, so that it 
iiiay lie rounding between each pair of joists. 
Hie plaster work and sand should be perfectly 
b( fi)ri! llic boards an; laid, for fear of the 
•by rot, q'he method of under-tlooriiig may be 
•'UOLTSsfully applieil to a woodcu stair-case ; 
hut ru» saud is to be laid upon the rough plaster 
Work. Tlio method of cxlra-luthiiig may he 
applied to ceiling joists, to sloping roofs, and 
to wooden partitions. 3 . Tlie third luetbod, 
"Inch is that of inter-securing, is very similar 
Jo that of under-fiooring ; but no sand is aftcr- 
"urds to be laid upon it. Inter-si'curing is 
■‘4'plicable to the same parts of a building as the 
method of extra-lathing, but it is seldom noecs- 
sary. 

1‘ire-Kscape. The best mode of con.structing 
31* apparatus, capable of furnishing prompt and 
*^fficiciit aid to persons placed in any exposed 
and insulated situation, during the progress of 
mis destructive element, may be considered as a 
matter of considerable importance, though it is 
one that has hitherto been little attendi'd to. We 
propose, in the present article, to furnish a brief 
outline of the various contrivances that have been 
suggested for the purpf»se. 

Mr. Witty’s fire-escape resembles, when folded 
a small chair, being furnished with arms, 
cushions, and a cover, all of which are easily 
moveable, and have nothing to do with the n.a- 
< one when used as a fire-escape. Iin piemen ts 
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of this kind are generally unsightly, and not ap- 
plicable to any use except that, lor which they 
were primarily intended; the natural conse- 
quence of which is, that they are put out of the 
way and neglected, so tbal when wanted on a 
sudden emergency, they would probably not be 
forthcoming. It is this consideration which has 
induced Mr. Witty to convert his fire-escape into 
an elegant and convenient article of furniture, the 
natural position of which would be the recess of a 
window in a bed-chamber, which is the precise 
place, where, in case of fire, it would be most 
conveniently used. 

It consists f)f a chair capable of having its seat- 
part lifted through the window, at any time; the 
top which contains the roller catches withinside 
the sill of the window-frame, the chair instantly 
adjusts itself on the same principle as the pain- 
ter’s machine, and requires no kind of fixing or 
fastening whatever, but is perfectly reatly for a 
person to descend, which may be done from a 
four-story window to the street in half a minute 
from tlie time of getting out of bed. The bag is 
kept open by being made fast to a strong frame, 
and secured by girth- web, which passes 

under it, and by which it hangs; these webs go 
over rollers, and pa.ss on to the end of the upper 
roller, where a sufficient quantity is coiled round 
to reach from the lop of tlie house to the bottom. 
When a person gets into the hag, it begins to de- 
scend, and as the web uncoils itself from the 
rollers, it causes the flexible rope to wind round 
the middle part of tlie roller; a person within 
the room lays hold of this rope to prevent the 
too rapid descent, and, if that is not enough, the 
handle of the break or regulator is raised by 
him. In case, of alarm of fire, take off the seat 
and cover by the two arms and throw ii entirely 
away from you, pull the chair over towards you 
as it stands, and lift the seat part through the 
window. 

To rescue a family, one person will manage it 
for the whole. On putting the machine out, a 
rope imriiedialcly falls, which winds on the 
roller as ifie bag descends ; when one person is 
down, the rope must be redrawn and the bag 
ascends for another, or two or three children may 
descend at once; each descent occupying about 
one minute, a family of tw elve persons may be 
saved in as many minutes: at the right-hand 
end of the roller is the break or regulator, by 
merely lifting which any person may prevent 
the too rapid desccait of a great weight; but this 
is not of importance, as the same may be done 
by the rope, but not so easily as not affording so 
much purchase on the roller. When all are down 
but the person wiio conducts the machine, he will 
enter the bag taking the rope with him and 
letting himself down; after which, should any 
one appear at the wdndovv ; he may, while in the 
street, <lraw the bag up to them and let tliem 
down; should the bag ever be destroyed after 
the first ascent, the rope (which is a patent one) 
may be thrown down, ancl, being held by a per- 
son at a disUinct*, a descemt may be attempted 
by sliding down it; and, should both fail, in the 
greatest extremity four persons might sit on the 
machine outside the window, thus affording time 
to bring fire-ladders, &c., for their relief. 
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Mr. Forster of Waltliamstow, has contrived a 
very ingenious fire-escape. It was originally 
suggested by Mr. Maseres, and an account of 
the invention was publislied in the Philosophical 
Magazine. It consists of a suspension-iron, 
which is formed like the ramhead commonly 
used for slinging goods from warehouses, with 
this difference, however, that the bottom hooks 
are turned up close to the upright part, to form 
two close rings or eyes : the length of this iron 
Is about four uiches and a half ; the thickness of 
the iron out of which it is hammered is about 
half an inch. The rope is made of Hax, and 
platted in a peculiar manner. It should b(! about 
three -eigViths of an inch in diameter, and must 
be somewhat more than twice tlie height of the 
window from the ground. The regulator is an 
oblong piece of beech wood, six inches and a 
half in length, three inches and a quarter broail, 
and about seven-eighths of an inch thick : iii this 
tluTC are four holes pierced for the rope to p;iss 
through; one of "these is open at the side: there 
is also a notcli at the top of this piece of vvt>od, 
and an oblong hole about seven-eighths of an 
inch from the bottom. The upper bolt is a stout 
leathern strap, about four feet three inches long 
and one and a lialf broad, with a buckle to it. 
The lower belt is a strap of the same sort as the 
other ; but the end, after being put throiigli (he 
buckle, is sewed down: this is for llie purpose of 
security, in case the tongue of tbc buckle should 
by acci<leijt break. 1’be tinion strap, so called 
from its conm^cting the regulator to the other 
p.arts of the machine, is leathern, and is about q 
foot and a half long and an inch ajid a quarter 
broad : it has, like the others, a buckle to it. It 
is stained black, which distinguislics it from the 
other leathern straps. The method of pulling 
together all these parts of the machine is, first to 
])ass one end of the roi)C through the holes in 
the regiihitor, then through the two lower rings 
of the suspension-iron : the upj)cr belt is then to 
be passed through a doubling of the union strap; 
after which the rope is to be tied to that belt, and 
the knot secured by a string from slipping (which 
string is to pass through two small holes in tlie 
leather); and at a foot below the rope is to be 
tied to the lower belt in like manner. Next the 
union strap is to be ])ut through the oblong hole 
in the regulator, and buckled ; by which the 
upper belt and the regulator will be connected. 

T he other end of the rope may be kept wound 
on a wooden roller, to prevent it from getting 
€.*ntangled. T'ersons who purchase tliosc ma- 
chines should have a very strong iron hook, with 
a spring catch, fixed to some stuaire part of the 
window-frame, or elsewhere; on this h'^ok the 
suspension iron is to be bung l»y the upper ring, 
when any one wishes to descend Irom the win- 
dow. The next operation *s to ste]> into the lower 
belt with both feet, and draw it up sufficiently 
high, so as to form a kind of swing to sit in; the 
part of the strap which is through the buckle is 
to be laid hold of with the left hand ; and the 
buckle, with the right hand, is to b4^ slipped to 
its proper place, according to the size of the 
person : the tongue is then to be put into one of 
the holes, as in buckling common straps. After 
this is done, the upper nelt is to be Fomewhat 
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loosely buckled round the chest, and then the 
rope which is on the roller is to be thrown out 
of the window on the ground. Now, all being 
ready for descending, the person is to get out of 
the window, grasping tight, with one or with 
both hands, the rope at some convenient part, 
taking especial care not to meddle with the sus! 
pimsioii iron until quite out of the window ; after 
which the rope below the regulator is to be laid 
hold of with the right hand, and to be let to run 
through the holes as fast as there may be occa- 
sion; for which purpose, if necessary, it may be 
easily slipped out of the open hole ; it will then 
have the check of only three holes : if the mo- 
tion is wanted to be retarded, the rope is to be 
put into the notch at the upper part of the regu- 
lator. When one person has descended, and there 
is a necessity for a second immediately to follow, 
the union strap is to be unbuckled, when the re- 
gulator will be separated from tlie upper belt : 
the belts may thtm be very easily drawn up, 
having the friction of the suspension-iron only, 
and the person above is to put on the belts as 
the other did, and is to be let down gradually, 
partly by the one below, and partly by managing 
the roiie as the first did ; in this case great care 
must be taken, as the ch(!ck occasioned by the 
r(!gnlator is gone. It is not easy to lay down 
exact rules for what number of holes the rope 
must pass through, as this must vary according 
tt> tlie weight of the person, and other circum- 
stances. It would be well, before the person gets 
out of the window, to examine, first, whether the 
suspension-iron is in the hook, this is absolutely 
necessary : then, that the three buckles are fast, 
tlie two knots tied, and that the rope is in the 
hole of the regulator which has the opening. 
(Jreat care must be taken that there is not any 
impediment to the free running of the rope ; for 
which the wall of tlu‘ house must be examined, 
and any nails or hooks which may chance to be 
there removed ; also iron scrapers, and every 
thing wherein the rojie may be likely to catch. 

Mr. Davis’s fire-escape is calculated for the 
use of a parish; its principle consists in three 
ladders applied to each other by four clasp irons 
on the tup of each of the two lowermost, which 
are so contrived that each ladder may slide into 
the one beneath it ; on the top of the lowermost 
ladder, two pulleys arc fixed on the inside, over 
which two ropes pass. The ropes are made fast 
to the bottom of the middle one on each side iu 
a proper direction witli the pulleys on the top. 
Tlic upper ladder is attachca to the middle one 
in (he same manner, and on the top it carries 
two horn-pieces, made of iron, and turned off at 
each end similar to two horns which are four 
feet wide; their ends are sharp, to pitch on eafh 
side of a window, and with their points hold the 
ladders steady. The three ladders when shut 
down are about fifteen feet in height. They are 
placed perpendicularly in the middle of a framed 
carriage of nine feet six inches long, and five feet 
six inches wide, mounted upon four wheels. On 
each side of the carriage a windlass is placed, 
and, by turning it, the ladders maybe wound out 
from their standing height of fifteen feet to forty. 
Over this windlass is a screw turned by a winch, 
by turning which the ladders may be inclined 
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against the house with all imaginable ease. On 
tlie top of the upper ladder on the outside, are 
two pulleys, over which chains are conducted to 
the windlass for tire purpose of carrying up a 
box : two of these travel with tlie fire-escape, so 
that in the event of one being filled with small 
valuables, it may be unhooked, and the other put 
on, which will save time. The whole apparatus may 
be drawn by one horse or six men, and when ar- 
rived at the scene of danger may be adjusted in 
two minutes. If every parish would provide one 
of these escapes, and keep it where it may be 
brought out on tlie first alarm, there is no doubt 
but that it would tend materially to lessen the 
number of accidents which occur by fire in the 
metropolis. 

The Society for the Encouragement of Arts 
have rewarded M. Bovdier for the construction 
of a bag fire-escapu. It consists of a tube or 
slide of coarse cloth, of any convenient length, 
which may be carried to any required distance. 
This tube, which is attaciicd to a ladder of ropes, 
is firmly fastened at one end to a light but strong 
square frame, of the same dimensions as a 
middling sized window, to which tlic frame is 
fixed. The other end of the lulie is closed. In 
the middle of the ujipev cloth a longitudinal slit 
is made, suflicicntly large to admit a man: tliis 
end is fastened to a solid place, a little elevated 
above the ground, and distant from the face of 
the wall about half the height of the wdidow, to 
which the other extremity of tlic tulie is nilachod. 
Persons, therefore, that enter, or are put into the 
upper orifice of this bag, will slide down by their 
own wciglit, and with an accelerated or retarded 
motion, according to the manner in which the 
apparatus is placed, or at the pleasure of the per- 
sons descenuing, who, by spreading their hands 
and feet, can regulate their own inovcinents. 
The hwer end of the lube being fixed to a point, 
a little raised from the ground, no part of tlie 
bihe can touch the ground, consequently the 
persons descending run no risk of being hurt by 
coming suddenly upon the ground or pavement. 

Peathcr beds Jiave, within the last few years, 
been recommended as a means of escape from 
fire, wben others fail or cannot be obtained. The 
Ian suggested is, that a few .strong men .should 
old one in their hands extended, and that the 
persons in danger sliould throw themselves on to 
ib endeavouring to leap outward as far as pos- 
sible, from the front or wall of the house on fire. 
The neighbours would furnish the beds, and, that 
fi|ey may instantly be ready, an ingenious asso- 
ciation of the word feat fit r-beds is proiiosed with 
fue cry of Jire, usual at those times, /Vc-fcaMcr- 
i>€ds. The humanity of the suggestion, its easy 
‘•application, and the importance of its successful 
results, entitle it to universal diffusion. 

■ It may also be suggested hero, that one means 
of escaping when the lower part of a house is on 
fire, is through the roof. This in many cases 
oould be very easily effected. Retiring to the 
ypper chamber and shutting the door, to prevent 
jj current of air, an aperture may be made in a 
minv^tes through the lath and plaster of the 
and the tiled or slated roof, by a poker, 
back of a chair, or a tester rod , and a way 
exit procured. There are few cases where a 


table or box would not elevate die person liiglv 
enough; and still fewer, where the roof would 
resist the force, even of a delicate female. 

Fire-Grate. A grate or stove to produce 
the most perfect combu.stion of fuel in heating 
buildings, must be furnished with apertures for 
the constant sup])ly of oxygen, which is the es- 
sential food of lire. Hence the word ‘ grate,' or 
‘grating,* which is usually placed at the bottom 
of the fire-place. 

The theory of the common fire-grate is so 
simple, that but little attention need be paid to 
the matter; and wc had better, in the present ar- 
ticle, direct our attention to those useful varia- 
tions from the ordinary arrangoiiicnt best calcu- 
lated to answer the purpose of the domestic eco- 
nomist. 

In 1785 Dr. Franklin published the dc.scrip- 
tion of a grate which has ll'c tlainc reversed ; 
that is, it passes downwards tliioiigh the fuel. 
Tlie appearance of lliis stove is that of a vase of 
cast-iron, with its pedestal, and this is mounted 
upon the top or lid of an air-box, standing upon 
the hearth of the fire-place, and built close in a 
niche in tlie stonc-woi k : but the vase, being 
wholly detached from the back of tlie niche, has 
a very neafci' appearance. Tlie lop of the vase tnrn.s 
back upon. a hinge, so as to open like a lid, to 
put ill tin* Vtel ; and the opening is covered hy 
a brass fraiie, which allows the air to enter. 
The bottom V the vase lias in it an opening, of 
about two inctV> diauH.li r, wiiich leads through 
the sU.rn or foot ;)f ih.? vase into a hollow iron 
box, forming the i^destal ; at the bottom of this 
pedestal th<‘» e is ii grJ»tiiig in the lid or top of the 
air-box, upon wliich tlib^yasc stands. The air- 
box is divided by four partitions, between which 
the .smoke passes mul re-passes hori7.ontally in a 
waving direction, until it escapes into the chim- 
ney. Thus the smokf! and flame, immediately 
after it has descended through the grate in the 
top of the air-box, passes ixu kwards towards tlie 
cliimney between th« f.vo middle paititions ; but 
as it cannot enter into the chimney at that part, 
it turns round the ends of those partitions, and 
ri^lurns in two currents towards the front of the 
box ; then returns again round the end of the 
other partiticais, and goes back into the chimney 
which is behind, or rather at the sides of the 
niclie in whicli the vase stands. The front plate 
of the air-i>ox is made to slide in a groove, in 
two pieco.s, which meet together in the front like 
folding-doors; and these pieces being slided 
back, expose the spaces between the partitions, 
which, as before mentioned, act as winding Hues 
for the smoke to circulate in, and give out iU 
heat through the rnetxd of the air-box. In the 
space between the two middle partitions, and 
into which the smoke first descends, a drawer is 
fitted to rirceive the aslics or cinders, which may 
fall through the grate in the top of the air-box; 
and it can be readily withdrawn, to clear it out. 
There is likewise a small grate at the lower part 
of the va.se, upon which the fuel contained in the 
vase will rest. When this fuel is lighted, the 
ffamc and smoke will draw downward, and, de>» 
scending through the grate, will pass ihrovigbthe 
hqle in the bottom of the vase into the hollow 
pedestal, and through the grate in the top of 
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air-box : it then passes horizontally in the space 
betwe(m the two'niiddle partitions of the air-box, 
and proceeds in the same direction towards the 
back of the chimney; there dividing, one part 
of it turns to the right, and passes round the far- 
ther end of tin; middle partition ; tlxen coming 
forwards, it turns round the near end of the out- 
side |)artilioii ; then, moving backwards, it arrives 
at t)ie opening into the bottom of one of the up- 
right corner funnels behind the niche, through 
whicli it ascends into the chimney, thus heating 
lljat ludf of the l)ox and tliat side of the niche, 
’^riic other part of the divided flame yjasscs to the 
left, round the far end of the middle partition, 
round I he near end of the outside partition, and 
so into and up thti other corner funnel; thus 
heating the other halt* of the box, and the other 
side of. the niche. The vase itself, and the box, 
will also be very hot; and the air surrounding 
them being heated, and rising as it cannot get 
into the chimney, it spreads in the room ; colder 
air succt.'cding, is warmed in its turn, and rises 
and spu-ads, till by the continual circulation 
the whole is warmed. 

If there is occasion to make the fire when the 
chimney does not draw, it must not be begun in 
the vase, hut in one or iVioro of the passages of 
the lower air-bf)\ ; first with<Ir:nving the sliding 
front of the air-box, and covering the mouth of 
llie vase. After the chimney has drawn some 
time with the fire tlms low, and begins to lie a 
little warm, tliose passices may be closed, and 
another fire kimlled in the hollow pedestal, leav- 
ing its sliding shutter a little open; and wluai it 
is found tliat tlie cfiimney, heing warmed, draws 
foreildy, that passage may be shut, and the vase 
opened, to make the fire tlu're, as above directed. 
The cliiiniKW, well warmed by the first day’s fire, 
will continue to draw constantly all the winter, 
if the lire is made daily. 

In the rnaiiagemerit of this stove, there are 
certain prerauliotis to he observed, at first with 
attention, till they become habitual. To avoid 
the inconvenience of smoke the grate must be 
cleared before beginning to liglit a fire. If it is 
found clogged with cinders and ashes, the grate 
must be lifted up with the tongs, to let them fall 
upon tlie grate in the top of the air-box ; the 
aslx’s will go through it into the drawer, and the 
cinders may be raked off through a sliding <loor 
in the pedestal, and n'turned into the vase, w'hen 
they are to he Imriit. Care must be taken that 
all (he .sliding-])lates are in their places, and 
clo.sely shut, that no air may enter the stove but 
tlirough the round opening at the top <;i the 
y::sc; and, to avoid the inconvenience of dust 
from the ashes, hd the asli-drawer he taKen out 
of th(; room to lie emptied. 'J'he passages .should 
be cleaned or raked out, when the draught of the 
air is stronc' inwards; ai d the a^h^s must he put 
« areruily into the a.sh box, whiUt it nrnains in 
its place. 

If It L-> required to prevent the fire '.mining in 
the ahsence of the proprietor, it may be doiic by 
removing the bras?, frame from the top of the 
vase, Miad covering -he passage m opening into 
the top of thevas? witli a round tiiujilale, which 
wilt prevent the entry of more air than barely 
sufficient to keep a few of the coals alive. When 
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the fire is wanted, though some hours afterwards, 
by taking ofl' the tin-plate, and admitting the air, 
the fire will soon be recovered. 

Tlie eflect of this machine, well managed, is 
to burn not only the coals, but all the smoke 
from them ; so that while the fire is burning, if 
the top of the chimney is observed, no smoke 
will be seen issuing, nor any thing but clear 
warm air, which, as n.suai, makes the bodies seen 
through it appear wavingV Hut it must not be 
imagined from this, that it can be a cure for had 
or smoky chimneys, much less that, as it burns 
the smoke, it may be used in a room that has no 
chimney. It i.s only by the help of a good 
chimney, and tlie higher tlie better, that it pro- 
duces its effect at all ; and, though a flue of plate 
iron sufliciently high might he raised in a very 
lofty room, the management to prevent all disa- 
greeable vapor would be too nice for common 
practice, ainl small errors would have unpleasing 
conscfpiences. It is eertniii that clear iron yields 
no offensive smell, when heated : whatever smell 
of tiuit kind is j)Creeived when there are iron 
stovc.s, proceeds, therefore, from some foulness 
burning or fuming on their surface ; they should 
tlierefore, never he s])it upon, or greased, nor 
should any dust be suiTerLd to He upon them. 
Hut, as the greatest cure will not a l^vays prevent 
these things, it is well once a wr(.*k to w^ash the 
stove with soap-lees and a hrusli, rinsing it with 
clean water. 

The advantages of this revi’rsed flame insteves, 
arc very considerable. The cliimney docs not 
grow foul, nor ever ncf‘d sweeping; for us n» 
smoke enters it, so no soot can form in it. 

The air heated over common fires instantly 
quits the room, and goes uj) the chimney with 
tin* smoke; hut, in the stove, it is obliged tode- 
.scend in flame, and jiass through tfie long wind- 
ing liorizontal j)as.sages, coinmnnieating its heat 
to a body of iron-plate, which, having thus time 
to receive the heat, communicates ih« same to 
tlie air of the room, ■nd thereby w^arins it to a 
greater degree. 

'flic whole of the fuel is consumed by heinj; 
lurried into flame, and the benefit of its heat is 
obtained ; wliereas, in common chimneys, a great 
part goes away in smoke, which may be .seen as 
it rise.s, but it affords no rays of warmth. Some 
idea may he formed of the (piaiitity of fuel thus 
wasted in smoke, by reflecting on the mass of 
soot that a few weeks firing will lodge against 
the .sides of the chimney ; and yet this i.s formed 
only of those? particles of the column of smoke 
whicli hapja n to touch the sides in its ascent. 

I low much more must have passed off in the air? 
And wo know that this soot is still fuel, for it will 
burn and flame as such; and, when hard caked 
together, is indeed very like and almost as solid 
:ls the coal from which it proceeds. 
slruetion of fuel goes on nearly in the same 
quantity in smoke as in flame, but there is no 
comparison in the difference of heat given. 
When fresh coals are first put on a fire, a consi- 
derable body of smoke arises. This smr'ke is, 
for a long time, too cold to take flame ; but n » 
burning candle is plunged into it, the candle, in- 
stead of inflaming the smoke, will instantly o 
itself extinguished. Smoke must have a certain 
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degree of heat to be inflammable. As soon as it 
has acquired that degree, the approach of a can- 
dle will inflame the whole body, and the differ- 
ence of the heat which it gives will be very sen- 
sible. A still easier experiment may be made 
with a candle itself. Hold your hand near the 
side of its flame, and observe the heat it gives : 
then blow it out, the hand remaining intlic same 
place, and observe what heat may be given by 
the smoke that rises from the still burning snuff; 
you will find it very little : and yet the smoke 
has in it the substance of so much flame, aud 
will instantly produce it, if you hold another 
candle above it so as to kindle it. Now the 
smoke from tlie fresh coals, laid on this stove, 
instead of ascending and leaving the fire, while 
too cold to burn, being obliged to descend 
through the burning coals, receives among them 
that degree of heat which converts it into flame : 
and the heat of that flame is communicated to the 
air of the room, as above explained. 

The flame from the fresh coals laid on in this 
stove, descending through the coals already ig- 
nited, preserves them long from consuming, and 
continues them in the state of red (!oals, as long 
as the flame continues that surrounds them, by 
which means the fires ma<le in this sUjvc are of 
much longer duration than in any other, and fewer 
coals are therefore necessary for the day. This 
is a very material advantage indeed. That flame 
should be a kind of pickle to preserve burning 
coals from consuming, may se(un a paradox to 
many, and very unlikely to be true, as the doctor 
tells Ais it appeared to himself the first time* he 
observed the fact ; he thenTore relates the cir- 
cumstances, and mentions an easy experiimmt, 
by which his reader may be in possession of 
every thing necessary to the understanding of it. 
In the first trial he made of this kind of stove, 
which was constructed of thin iro/i plate, he Jiad, 
instead of the vase, a kind of inverted pyramid, 
like a mill-hopper; and fearing at first that the 
‘small grate contained in it might be clogged by 
cinders, and the passage of the flame sometimes 
obstructed, he ordered a little door near the 
grate, by means of wbirli he r ould occasionally 
clear it ; though after the stove was made, an<l 
before he had tried it, he began to think this 
precaution superfluous, from an imagination that 
the flame, being contracted in the narrow part 
where the grate was placed, woidd be more 
powerful in consuming what it should there meet 
with, and that any cinders between or near the 
bars would be presently destroyed and the pas- 
sage opened. After the stove was fixed, and in 
action, he had a pleasure now and then in open- 
jug tliat door a little, to see through the crevice 
“ow the flame descended among the red coals, 
and, observing once a single coal lodged on the 
bars in the middle of the focus, he oliscrved by 
a watch in what time it would be consumed : he 
looked at it long without perceiving it to be at 
all diminished, which surprised bini greatly. At 
‘jngth it occurred to him that he had seen the same 
Ibing a thousand times, in the conversion of the 
'cd coal formed in the snuff of a burning candle, 
^bich, while enveloped in flame, and thereby 
prevented from the contact of the passing aii, is 
continued, and augments instead of 
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diminishing, so that we are often obliged to re- 
move it by the snuffers, or bend it out of the 
flame into the air, where it presently consumes 
to ashes. He then supposed, that to consume a 
body of fire, passing air was necessary to receive 
and carry olf tlie sejiarated particles of the body : 
and that the air passing in the flame of the stove, 
and in the flame of a candle, being already satu- 
rated with such particles, could not receive more, 
and therefore left the coal undiminished as long 
as the outward air was prevented from coming 
to it by the surrounding flame, which kept in ii 
situation somewhat like that of charcoal in a well 
luted crucible, which, though long kept in a 
strong fire, comes out unconsunied. 

Mr. Craigie has a patent fire-grate of a very 
peculiar construction. Tt consists of a founda- 
tion or basis of about four feel in length by about 
two feet eight inches in breadth, and about 
twenty inches in height ; at one end in the front 
is to be placed the chimney grate, eighteen inches 
wide and six deep. On the foundation in the 
centre, at nineteen inches distant from each other, 
are to he raised two sides in stone or brick, the 
whole length thereof, about eight inches in height; 
on these sides is to be placed a pan of cast iron, 
of si/,e to cover the whole, with rims to rest on 
the sides, hut leaving a small space vacant, say 
about half an incli from each side below; the 
depth of the pan may be about five o^six inches, 
and will be raised above the basis, so as to leave 
an aperture througliout of about an inch and a 
h.alf; at the end of the furnace, opposite to the fire- 
grate, tlie aperturi? will terminate in a flue of 
brick or iron to convey the smoke into the chim- 
ney of the house, which flue should be furnished 
with a registcT or damper. 

A plate projecting from the lower end of the 
pan will form the top of the fire-place, of eigh- 
teen inches by six or eight; the sides will be 
formed of fire-bricks ; the back of tlie firc-brick 
will ascend towards the top in a slo[)ing direction 
under the pan. A frame of iron will be placed 
to receive the door or front, which will he iu 
the clear about eighteen inches in width by about 
sixteen inchc's in depth, that is to say, to (?over 
the ash-pit four inches, and about twelve inches 
above the grate for the fire-place, in front of 
which tlu're should be an inner grate of about 
five or six inches high ; this door must h.ave in 
the lower part of it, about an inch aral a half 
from the bottom, a small door of about three 
inches wide by two in depth, to fumisli air 
through the asli-pit. ^Vhen wood is used for 
fuel, tlie depth ot the fire-place may he twelve 
inches instead of six. The iron pan lieing filled 
with dry sand, wall form a sand bath, with heat 
suflicient according to the depth to which the 
vessel is placed in it ftir all ordinary purposes, 
and being once healed will retain the heat for a 
considerable time, e.specially if the doors are 
kept close shut ; the plate or front will serve for 
broiling or frying, lloasting may be performed 
to perfection before the door in front even with 
the doors shut ; an oven for baking may be fixed 
at the flue. Convenience will be found in bavin 
the meat, &c., to be roasted suspended from 
moveable fire-screen. 

The great numbers of manufactories destroyed 
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by fire in consequence of the large quantities of 
loose shavings in carpenters* and joiners* shops, 
induced Mr. Davis to contrive a fire-grate for a 
safe and economical mode of burning shavings ; 
the object of which is to employ these useful 
combustible materials as fuel, instead of coal, 
by such a construction of the grate, that they 
will not burn too fast, as they do in an open fire, 
l.*aking an intense heat, but only of a momentary 
duration. This is effected by yrntting the shavings 
into a sheet iron cylinder, closed at top, which 
is fitted into the toj) of a grate, very similar to 
tlio.se used for burning coals; and the flame pro- 
duced by the shavings passes ihrough flues con- 
ducted in the usual maimer; the air which sup- 
[)orLs tlie combustion being supplied Uuougli the 
bars of the grate. 

The fire-grate is twelve inches wide, and one 
foot three inches high; it is of cast iron, and 
lined with fire tiles, having a door with an ash- 
pit beneath, in the usual manner; (be shed iton 
pipe conveys the smoko and flame from the fire- 
place into a brick flue, and this leads into th.e 
ehimney ; there is an iron door opening into the 
chimney for the swe'‘ping marhiiie, or boy, to 
])ass through to sweep the chimney ; the sheet 
iron cylinder, in which die shavings are put to 
be consumed, is about rune inches in diameter, 
and sixteen inrhes high : it is ifiaced over a cir- 
cular aperture in the top of du* fire-grate, and 
has a neck to previ'iit the spark.s of the shaving.s 
from flying out into the worl'shop. The cylinder 
is covered at top vviti: a lid, having a^so a neck, 
whicli is removed at phasure by a hand’e, to 
put in a supply of shavings; this fits very close, 
and, as no air can pass by it, a sufficiout di aught 
to burn the shavings, but slowiy, is afforded by 
the air passing ihrougli the bar.-; of the grate, 
whicli is impeded by the ashes tliat may be 
therein ; but this flame may lx* in^TPa.sed to a 
rapid combustion, when rieces.sary, hy opening 
the door of the stove; the flame passes along 
the flues, and gives out an equable beat to tlie 
room. Iron bearer.^ are fixed across tl\e flue, 
which may be used to si.jiport any work which 
requires drying, or for any oilier purpose of this 
kind. The supply of this stove with fuel from 
shavings is attended with so little trouble, and 
is such an advantage to the workmen, that they 
will always prefer burning the .sl)aving.s to coals; 
so much so, that where ten m, n are at work, 
there is a difficulty to collect shavings sufficient 
even to light the fire the next morning. By this 
means the danger of fire, which has been fatal 
to so many manufactories, is greatly removed; 
ihe loose shavings being consumed as soon as 
they are made, and that in lieu c»f more expensive 
fuel; and so slowly are the shavings consumed, 
that the iron * ylirider will hold enough, when 
completely filled, to supply the fire for upwards 
of half an hour. To guard the wairkshops still 
more cHectually from danger, the stov^' and its 
iron flue is supported upon a mass of brick -work, 
which prevents any sparks from falling on the 
floor; and the sidfis of the brick-wmrk afford 
"'ery convenient shelves on which to lay any 
wood-work that requires heating or drying; and 
when a greater heat is required to extend to a 
considerable length horizontally, as, fot instance. 


four or five feet, by merely putting a few shar- 
ings into the cylinder frequently, in place of 
filling it, they become converted into flame 
which is carried the whale length of the iron 
flue, heating it uniformly throughout. No soot 
lodges in tlie flue, but merely light ashes, which 
can be easily cleared out from time to time, as 
may be necessary. 

The Swedish or Russian mode of warming 
buildings is thus described by M. Guyton in the 
Annales de Chimie. The construction of the 
apparatus which is there recommended may be 
improved, to adapt it to our use in England, 
where pit coal is used ; but the following prin- 
ciples, which the author lays down, are very use- 
ful as guides in making al I kinds of stoves for 
warming apiirtmculs. 1. Heat is produced only 
in proportion to the volume of air consumed by 
the fuel. 2. The quantity of heat produced is 
greatest (the quantity and quality of the fuel 
being the same) when the combustion is most 
complete. 3. The combustion is the more com- 
plete, ill proportion as the fuliginous part is 
longer retained in cb.anncls where it may undergo 
a second combustion. 4. Tiie only usidiil heat 
is that sent out into, and retained in, the space 
intemh’d to be iaxitcd. Tlie temperature of tlmt 
space will be higher in proportion as the cur- 
rent, which must be renewed from without to 
support the combestifin, is b’ss enabled to take 
up in its passage the heat produced. 

Hence tlie fdllowing inferences evidently arise : 
— 1. The fire-place ouglit to be insulated from 
all bodies that are rapid conductors of heat. All 
the b.eat that goi's out of the apartment is abso- 
lutely lost, unless intentionally directed into 
anotlM^r apartment. 2. Heat being produced 
only by combustion, and combustion being .sus- 
tained only by a current of air, the current should 
be brouglit in by clianncls, where the needful 
rapidity may be preserved without being too dis- 
tant from the space to be warmerl, so that the 
heat it there deposits may be gradually accumu- 
lated in the whole of the insulated surface, in 
order afterwards to flow out of it slowly, accord- 
ing to the laws of the equilibrium of that fluid. 3. 
The wood being so far consumed as to give no more 
smoke, it is advantageous to close the mouth of 
tho.se channels, in order to retain there the heat 
that would otherwise be carried off through the 
upper flue, by the continuance of a current of fresh 
air, necessarily of a low temperature. 4. lAistly, it 
follovv.s from these maxims, that, all things being 
equal, a higher temperature will be obtained, and 
supported during a much longer time, by forming 
in the internal parts of the stove, or under the 
hearth of a chimney, and in their vicinity, tubes 
in which the air that comes from without may 
be warmcfd before it enters the apartment, to 
serve the purpose of combustion, or rq)lace that 
which has been consumed. These have been 
called houches dc chnhur (mouths or apertures 
of heat), because, instead of contemplating their 
principal use and intention, it is commonly 
imagined that theji^are only made in ordflr to 
give, by their issuel^ a more rapid current to the 
heat produced. Nor is this idea absolutely devoid 
of foundation, since the air that issues from them 
has only changed its temperature, by carrying 
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off a portion of file heat thaO, would have re- 
mained in the interior. Those, however, who 
would proscribe them, as opposing the most im- 
portant object, which is the retaining of tlie heat 
as long as possible, do not consider that they 
may be dosed, and all communication witli the 
external air cut oft* by a simide slide, and, there- 
fore, it is easy to derive from them every possible 
advantage without any inconvenience. And we 
may add that in small apartmenls, or sucli as 
are accurately closed, they are often indispensably 
quisitc, if vve would avoid being exposed to 
currents of cold air. Dr. Franklin v<fry justly 
quotes a Chinese proverb to this effect: ‘Shun 
a current of air from -a narrow pa.ssage as you 
would the point of an arrow,' 

The Swedish or liussian stoves, which have 
chambers for the reception of the flame and 
smoke, are little known in this country: but 
those which are in <‘0!Timon use in tlie halls and 
vestibules of our great houses are French stove.s. 
They differ from the others in having a very great 
length of small flues or winding pa.ssages, through 
which the smoke passes, and communicates its 
heat to the air, which circnlutes in similar pas- 
sages, until it l>ecoines warmed, and makes its 
exit through the mouths into the apartment. 
This method is not so simph? as the small eham- 
bers or apartments of the Uussian stoves, nor 
is it so good in tin; long run; because the pas- 
sages are very liable to become eloggcil with 
.soot; and, evtiii licfore they are so clogced as to 
intercept the jias.'^ago of the smoke, if’** trans- 
mission of the heat is mueli iiiipaire<«, breeiise 
dm interior surfaces of the tbies, becoming eimtcd 
with soot, do not conduct the iu^at so rai>i«lly, 
and, in conseqiK'uee, a great part will still pa^s 
dill into the chimney. Also, these tines v.ith 
small passages require a stronger dratight in the 
chimney to make the air pass through the j>ris- 
'iages, than when chambers are used. 

The Holland iron stove, wliicli has a flue pro- 
ceeding from the top, the fire-place ami ash-pit 
being closed by small iron doors opening into 
die room, comes next to be considered. It is 
frequently made of iron plate, and is mo.st coni- 
nioiily called a German stove. Its convenience.s 
are, that it makes a room warm all over, for the 
chimney being wholly closed, except the flue of 
the stove, very little air is required to supply 
that, and therefore not much rushes in at crevices, 
or at the door when it is opened. Tattle fuel 
serves, the heat being nearly all saved ; for it 
radiates almost equally from the four sides, and 
the bottom and top, into the room, and presently 
"arms the air around it, which, being rarefied, 
rises to the ceiling, and its place is supplied by 
fl e lower air of the room, which flow.s gradually 
hjwards the stove, and is tb.ere warmed and ri.ses 
in its turn, so that there is a continual circula- 
tion, till all the air in the room is wanned. The 
nir, too, is gradually changed by the stove-doors 
being in the room, through which part of it is 
^continually passing, and that makes these stoves 
tnoro wholesome, or at leasi :e pleasant, than 
German stoves. Buttl ^ , ive the incouve- 
oience that there is no sight’ of the fii«, which 
ts, in itself, a plea.sant thing, nor can any other 
oso be conveniently made of the fire but that of 
'farming the room. 


Fire, Greek, a kind of factitious fire, called 
by the Greeks, who were the inventors and prin- 
cipal users of it, the maritime fire j and which 
burns with greater violence in water than out 
of it. It is said to have been composed of 
naphtha, bitumen, pitch, sulphur, and gum, and 
was only to be extinguished by vinegar mixed 
with sand and urine. I>eonard da Vinci de- 
scribes the composition as formed by mixing 
over the fire, the charcoal of willow, nitre, 
brandy, resin, sulphur, ])itch, and camphor. A 
woollen cord is then plunged in the mixture, and 
made into balls, which, when set on lire, are 
thrown into the enemy’s vessels. This fire was 
employed principally in the wars of the fJrecks 
witli their Saracen neighbours; and the Kastern 
Kornans retained the secret for above 400 years; 
and even at the end of the eleventh century, the 
I'isans, to whom every science and art were fami- 
liar, suffered the efl’ccts, without uri(h*rstanding 
the composition of the Greek fire. It was at 
length either discovered or stolen by the Maliom- 
inedans, and in tlu.‘ holy w ars’ of Syria and Ivgypt 
thi^y retorted the invention on the heatls of the 
Christians. 

It might be used with equal effect by sea or 
land, in battles or in sieges. It was either 
poured from tlie ramparts in large boiler.'*, or 
launciied in red hot balls of stone and iron, or 
darted in arrows and javelins, twisted round 
w'itli flax whieli had deeply imbibed the inrtain- 
mable oil : soinrtiines it was deposited in fire- 
.shi[)s, or most corninonly blown through long 
fnbfs of copper, ])larjted on the prow' of a galley. 
'I'lie modern <liscoveries respecting combustion 
have disclosed the whole secret of compositions 
wliicIi burn without access to the atmosphere, 
by If. cans of oxygen a Horded from nitre. 

I'lur.-Jan K, in military afl’airs, the arms of 
a. foot soldier, so called because it produces fire 
of itself by flint and steel, in contradistinetion 
fiom a inatoh-loek, w’bicli nquires a lighted 
match. Firelocks were fonnerly three feet 
eight inches in tlie barrel, and weighed fourteen 
pounds, at present the length of the barrel is 
from tliree feet three inches to three feet six 
inches, aiul the weight of the piece only twelve 
pounds. They carry a li'aden bullet, of which 
twenty-nine make two ixuinds, its diameter is 
'?>o() of ail inch, and that of the barrel one-fif- 
tieth part of the shot. See INIusivut. 

Fnu>Pois, in the military art, small earthen 
pots, into wdiich is put a charged grenade, and 
over that powder enough to cover the grenade; 
the pot i.s then covered w ith a piece of parcli- 
inent, and two pieces of lighted mutcli placed 
across ; this being thrown by a handle of matches 
where it is designed, it breaks and fires the pow- 
der, and burns all that is near it, and likewise 
fires the powder in the grenade, which ought to 
have no fuse, that its operations may be the 
quiokt i*. 

IbRF.-RF.F.DS, reeds used in fire-ships. They 
are made up in small bundles of about a foot in 
circumference, cut even at both ends, and tied 
together in two places. They are distinguished 
into two kinds, viz. the long and short ; fhc for- 
mer of which are four feet, and the latter tw'o 
feet five inches in length. One part of them 
are singly dipped, i. c. at one end : the rest pt- 
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dipped at both ends in a kettle of melted com- 
position. After being immersed about seven or 
eight inches in this preparation, and then 
drained, they arc sprinkled over with pulverised 
sulphur upon a tanned hide. 

Fire-Ships are gtmerally old vessels filled 
with combustibles, iitted with grappling irons 
to hook, and set fire to, the enemies ships in 
battle, iLc. As there is nothing particular in 
the construction of this ship, except the appa- 
ratus by which the fire is instantly conveyed 
from one part to another, and thence to the 
enemy, it is sufficient to describe the tire-room, 
where these combustibles are enclosed, together 
with the instruments necessary to grapple the 
ship intended to be destroyed. The fire-room 
is built between decks, and limited on the after- 
part by a bulkhead, L, behind the main mast, 
from which it extends quite forward, as repre- 
sented in the diagram at the foot of this article. 
The train enclosed in this apartment is contained 
in a variety of wooden troughs, I), O, which 
intersect each other in difierent parts of the 
ship's length; being supported at proper dis- 
tances by crosspieces and stanchions. On each 
side of the ship are six or seven ports, II, about 
eighteen inches broad and fifteen im'hes high ; 
and having their lids to open downward, con- 
trary to the usual method. Against every port 
is placed an iron chamber, wliich, at the time 
of firing the ship, blows out the port-lid, and 
opens a passage for the fiame. The iron cham- 
bers are ten inches long and 3-.5 in diameter. 
They are breeched against a piect; of wood fixed 
across the ports, and let into another a little 
higher. When loaded they are almost filled 
with corn-powder, and have a wooden tonipion 
W'ell driven into their muzzles. They are primed 
with a small piece of quiek-inatch thrust through 
their vents into the powder, with a part of it 
hanging out. When the ports are blown open 
by means of the iron chambers, the })Ort-lid.s 
either fall downward, or are carricMl away by the 
explosion. Immediately under the main and 
fore shrouds is fixed a wooden funnel iNI ; whose 
lower end communicates with a fire-barrel, by 
which the flame passing through the funnel is 
conducted to the shrouds. Between the fun- 
nels, widen arc likewise called fire-trunk.s, are 
two scuttles, or small holes in the upper deck, 
serving also to let out the flames. Both funnels 
must be stopped with ]dugs, and have sail-cloth 
or canvas nailed close over them, to prevent any 
accident from above to the conihnstihles laid 
below. The ports, funnels, and scuUU-, not 
only communicate the flames to the outside and 
upper works of the ship and her rigging; but 
likewise open a pas.sage for the in ward air, con- 
fined in the fire-room, which is tin reby expanded 
so as to force impetuously thnnigli those out- 
lets, and prevent the blowing up of the decks, 
which must of necessity hajipcn ft en such a 
sudden and violent rarefUtdioii (»f the air as will 
then be produced. On each side of the bulk 
hea<l behind is cut a hole L, of sufficient size to 
admit a trough of the same diinetisions as the 
others. A trough, L, I, who.so foremost end 
communicates witli another trough within the 
fire-room, is laid close to this opening. 


whence it extends obliquely to a sally port I, 
cut through the ship’s side. The decks and 
troughs are well covered with melted resin. 
At the time of the firing either of the leading 
troughs, the flame is immediately conveyed to 
the opposite side of the ship, whereby both 
sides burn together. The spaces N, O, behind 
the fire-room, repre.sent the cabins of tlie lieute- 
nant and master, one of which is on the .star- 
board, and the other on the larboard side. The 
captain’s cabin, which is separated from these 
by a hulk-head, is exhibited also by P. Four of 
the eight fire-barrels are y>laced under the four 
fire-trunks ; and the other four between them, 
two on each side of the fire scuttles, where they 
are securely cleated to the deck. The longest 
fire-reeds are put into the fore and aft troughs, 
and tied down: the shortest reeds are laid in the 
troughs athwart, and tied down also. The fire- 
bavins, dipped at one end, are tied fast to the 
troughs ovi'r the reeds, and the curtains are naile<l 
up to the beams, in equal quantitie*s, on eacli 
side of the fire-room. The remainder of tlie 
reeds are yilaetsl in a position nearly upright, at 
all the angles of every square in the fire-room, 
and there lied tlowii. If any reeds are left, they 
are to he put round the fire-barrels, and other 
va('ant places, and there tied fast. 

The following instruetions arc given in the 
regulations for a fire-.ship of 150 tons burden: 

The fire-harrels are to he two feet four inch(?s 
high, and one foot six inches in diameter. Karh 
barrel must have four hoU'S of about six inches 
square, cut in its sides, with a square piece of 
canvas naihid over each of them. They are 
then filled with tln^ carcass-composition, and 
four plugs, of about one inch diameter and 
three inches long, and well greasr.-d, are thrust 
into the lop, and then left to dry. When dry, 
these ydugs are taken out, and the hoU?g Ailed 
with fuse-composition, and (|uick-inatcli at the 
top, which goes from one hole to the other; 
after this, the top is smeared over with mealed 
powder, mixed up with spirits of wine. When 
dry again, a sheet or two of brown paper is l;iid 
over the top, and then one of the canvas covers, 
which is made six'ure by the upper hoop of tho 
barrel. 

The composition for dipping reeds, bavins. 


and curtains, is 

Ihs. 

Tlesin 

120 

Coarse sidyihur 

90 

,Sw(?dish yiiich 

00 

Tallow 

6 

JMcaletl powder 

12 


fn order to produce an additional external 
fire, forty-four boxes are filled with the carcass- 
composition, and distributed on the three musts 
in the following manner : — One suspended from 
each of the cat-heads and davits, on each side 
of the bow ; eight slung across the bowsprit , 
four acros.s each of the ont-riggers abaft ; tw^’ 
Irom the gri^^-PpUBBi. each of the lower 
arms; one froinjjR dead-eyes on each side o 
the three round-wps ; and one from the miat e 
of the inside of the main, fore, and inizen 
shrouds. 
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Besides the boxes, there are ftre-barrels ar- 
ranged as follows: — ^Two half barrels on the 
forecastle; two abaft the main-deck, and four 
on the main-deck; two in each round-top, 
placed against the masts; and four large fire- 
barrels, under fire-trunks, to convey fire to the 
curtains on the shrouds. All these fire-barrels 
and boxes are to be fired by separate leaders of 
quick-match, or port-fire, in order that any part 
of the ship may be fired, to cover its approach 
by the smoke ; and the remaining part instanta- 
neously upon quitting the ship. It has been 
found, by experiment, that two men, with lighted 
port-fires, can set fire to the whole of the leaders 
on the deck, bowsprit, cat-heads, out-riggers, &c., 
in less than a minute; tbetefore, the risk of 
trusting to one main leader to the whole may be 
avoided. The leaders are laid in painted canvas 
hose, made for the purpose. 

The proportion of combustible stores for a 
fire-ship of 150 tons, is as follows: — 

8 Fire-barrels, filled with composition, 

12 Iron chambers, to blow open the ports. 

250 Bavins, single-dipped. 

24 Port-fires. 

3^ Priming composition barrels. 

1 Quick-match ditto. 

48 Tlipped curtains. 

150 Long reeds, single-dipped. 

75 Short reeds, single-dipped. 

75 Short reeds, double-dipped. 

60 Hand grenades. 

When ordered to pyiinp, the eaptain is to take 
up all his reeds, one after another, and strow a 
lillli' coToposilion at the bottom of all the troughs 
under the reeds, and then tie them gently down 
; next to strow composition upon the 
upper part of the reeils throughout the fire- 
room ; and upon the composition to lay double 
quick-match upon all the reeds, in all the 
troughs : the remainder of the composition to be 
spread over all the fire-room. He is then to 
cast otf all the covers of the fire-barrels, and 
hang the quick-match loose over their sides, and 
place leaders of quick-match from the reeds into 
the barrels, and thence into the vent of the 
chambers, in such a manner as to be certain of 
their blowing open the ports, and setting fire to 
the barrels. ITie troughs of communication 
from each door of the fire-room to the sally- 
ports must be laid with a strong leader of quick- 
inatch, four or five times double ; also a cross- 
piece to go from tlie sally-port, when the ship is 


Iircd, to the communication througb the trough, 
laid with leaders of quick-match, that the fire 
may be communicated^ on both sides at once. 
What quick-match is left must be placed so that 
the fire may be communicated to all parts of the 
room at once, especially about the ports and 
fire-barrels. The port-fire • used for firing the 
ship burns about twelve minutes; great care 
must be taken to have no powder on board when 
the ship is fired. Sheer-hooks are fitted so as to 
fasten on the yard-arms of the fire-sli^, wliere 
they hook the enemy's rigging. The fire- 
grapplings are either fixed on the yard-arms, or 
thrown by hand, having a chain to confine the 
ships together, or fasten those instruments where- 
ever necessary. Whenever the commanding 
officer of a fleet displays the signal to prepare 
for action, the fire-shi{)s fix their sheer-hooks, 
and dispose their grapplings in readiness. Tlie 
battle being begun, they proceed immediately to 
prime, and prepare their fire-works. When 
they are ready for grappling, they inform the 
admiral thereof by a particular signal. To 
avoid being disabled by the enemy’s cannon 
during a general engagement, the fire-ships con- 
tinue sufficiently distant from their line-of- 
battle, eitlier to windward or leeward. They 
cautiomsly shun the openings or intervals of tlie 
line, where they would be directly exposed to 
the enemy's fire, from which they are covered 
by lying on the opposite side of their o^n siiips. 
They are attentively to observe the signals of 
the admiral or his seconds, in order to put their 
designs immediately into execution. Although 
no ship of the line should be previously ap- 
pointea to protect any fire-ship, except a few of 
the smallest particularly destined to this service-, 
yet the ship before whom she passes in order to 
approach the enemy, should escort her thiliier, 
and assist her with an armed boat, or whatever 
succour may be necessary in her situation. 

Among the most formidable contrivances ever 
used, either as a fire-ship or^ explosion-vessel, is 
that which was used to destroy the bridge of 
boats at the siege of Antwerp, in the year 1585 ; 
which an author of that period states to have 
been a ship strongly timbered, containing a 
▼r.ulted arch of stone or mortar, filled with 200 
barrels of gunpowder, over which were placed 
large stones of all forms, cannon-shot, i*on chains, 
&c., sufficient to destroy a whole city, that were 
exploded by a secret fusee, contrived so as not 
to set fire to the charge till the vessel came in 
contact with the bridges, which it blew to atoms. 
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Fiftfr-WoRRS. See Pyrotfxhny. No person 
whatsoever shall make or sell squibs, rockets, 
serpents, &c.« or cases or moulds for making 
sucn squibs; and every such offence shall be 
adjudg^ a common nuisance, and persons 
making or selling squibs shall forfeit £5. 

Persons throwing or firing squibs, &c., or 
suffering them to be thrown or fired from their 
houses, incur a penalty oP 20s. Likewise per- 
sons throwing, casting, or firing, or aiding or 
assisting in the throwing, casting, or firing of any 
squibs, rockets, serpents, or other fire-works, in 
or into any public street, house, or shop, river, 
highway, road, or passage, incur the like pe- 
nalty of 20s.; and on non-payment may be 
committed to the house of correction. 

Tliis statute does not take from any person 
injured, by tlirowiug of squibs, &c., the remedy 
at common law ; for the party may maintain a 
special action on the case or trespass, &c., for 
recovery of full damages. 

Firing, in military affairs, is used to denote 
the discharge of all sorts of fire-urms against 
the enemy. The fire of the infantry is by a 
regular discharge of their firelocks, by platoons, 
divisions, &c. ; that of the cavalry, with their 
carbines and pistols ; and that of a place be- 
sieged, from their artillery. 

Defensive fire belongs principally to infantry, 
when posted on heights which arc to be defended 
by musketry. As soldiers generally present too 
high, and as fire is of the greatest consequence 
to troops that are on the defensive, the habitual 
mode of firing should, therefore, be rather at a 
low level than a high one. 

On these occasions the men arc gci*erally 
drawn up three deep; in which case, the Lent 
rank kneeling, being the most efficacious, as 
being the most razing, should not be dispensed 
witli when it can be safely and usefully em- 
ployed. The present method of firing by pla- 
toons is said to have been invented by G astavus 
Adolphus, and firs^used ^boutlfilB: the reason 
for this method is, that a constant fire may be 
always kept up. There are th ee di/Yerent ways 
of platoon firing, viz. standing, advancing, and 
retreating. But, previous to every kind of firing, 
each regiment or battalion must be told off in 
grand divisions, subdivisions, and platoons, ex- 
clusively of the grenadiers, which form two 
subdivisions or four platoons of themselves’. In 
firing standing, either by divisions or platoons, 
the first fire is from the division or platoon cn 
the right; the second fire from the left; the 
third from the right again, and so on altcrn .tely, 
till the firing comes to the centre platoon, which 
is generally called the color platoon, and docs 
not fire, remaining as a reserve for the colors. 
Firing advancing is performed in the same 
manner, with this adaition, that before either 
division or platoon fires, it advances three paces 
forward. Firing retreating varies from either of 
the former methods; for, before either division 
or platoon fires, if they are marching from the 
enemy, it must go to the right about ; and after 
firing, to the left about again, and v'.ontinue the 
retreat as slowly anu orderly as possible. In 
hedge-firing the men are drawn up two deep^ 
and in that order both ranks are to fire standing. 


Oblique firing is either to the right and left, ©r 
from the right and left to the centre, according 
to the situation of the object. The Prussians 
have a particular contrivance for this purpose • 
if they are to level to the right, the rear ranks of 
every platoon make two quick but small paces 
to the left, and the body of each soldier turns 
one-eighth of a circle, and vice versfi. Parapet- 
firing depends on the nature of the parapet over 
which the men are to fire, and also upon that of 
the attack made to possess it. This method of 
firing is sometimes performed by single ranks 
stepping on the banquette and firing ; each man 
instantly handing his arms to the centre rank of 
the same file, and taking his back in the room of 
it; and the centre ^nk giving it to the roar to 
load, and forwarding the arms of the rear to the 
front rank ; by which means the front rank men 
can fire six or seven rounds in a minute with 
exactness. Parapet-firing may also be executed 
two deep, when the banquette is three feet broad, 
or in field works, where no banquettes are made. 
Square-firing is performed by a regiment or 
body of men drawn up in a hollow square, in 
which case each front is generally divided into 
four divisions or ‘firings, and the flanks of the 
square, being the weakest part, are covered by 
four platoons of grenadiers. The first fire is 
from the right division of each face ; the second 
from the left division of each face, &c., and the 
grenadiers make the last fire. Street-firing is 
practised in two ways ; either by making the di- 
vision or platoon that has fired to wheel by half- 
rank to the right and left outwards from the 
centre, and to inarch in that order by half divi- 
sions down the flanks on each side of the column, 
and to draw up in the rear, and go on with their 
priming and loading; or, to make the division 
or platoon, after firing, to face to the right and 
left outwards from the centre, and one half 
rank to ^liow the other ; and, in that order, to 
inarch in one centre file down on each side of 
the columns into the rear, and there draw up as 
before. 

FIRK, V. a. Lat. ferio. To whip ; to beat - 
to correct ; to chastise. 

Besides, it is not only foppish. 

But vile, idolatrous, and popish. 

For one man out of his own skin 

To Jirk and whip another’s sin. Hudibras. 

FrilKlN, 71 .S. Sax. peotiep, the fourth p|ut 
of a vessel, i. e. of a barrel : Minsheu says, with 
superabundant erudition, from LiitJereruIOf bear- 
ing, because it is a little vessel, which easily may 
be carried ! A vessel containing nine gallons. 
You heard of that wonder of the lightning and 
thunder. 

Which made the lye so much the louder ; 

Now list to another, that miracle’s brother. 

Which was done with a firkin of powder. Denham. 

Strutt’s servants get such a haunt about that shop, 
that it will cost us many n firkin of strong beer to 
bring them back again. Arltuthno . 

FIRIXIT, a drv measure used in Scotland- 
The oat firlot coijpls 21ith pints of that coun- 
try; the wheat contains about 2211 cubic 
inches ; and the barley firlot, thirty-one . 

pints. Hence, it appears, tliat the Scotch wne 
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firiot eweeds &e EnglwVi bu*he\ by thirty-lhree 

cubical mches. - , t . 

firm, adj., V. a., & n. ^ tr^fertne ; Ital 
Fikm'ity, n. «. Ifinm; firmus, 

fjnu'hYf adv, ifrom Gr. «p/*oc, 

Firm'ness, n. f. -/ linked, or bound, 

together. Compact; strong; hard; solid i 

hence, figuratively, constant; fixed; steady; re- 
solute : as a verb, to settle ; conform ; establish ; 
fix : and, as a substantive, an establishment ; or 
the fixed name of a mercantile house : firmity is 
strength ; solidity; the opposite of infirmity. 

The flakes of his flesh arc joined together : they aro 
firm in themselves^ and they cannot be moved. 

^ , Job xli. 23. 

He on his card and compass Jirms his eye^ 

The masters of his long experiment. 

FaetU Queene, 

Of the death of the emperor they advertised Soly- 
man, firming those letters with all their hands and 
seals. Knolles, 

God caused the wind to blow to dry up the abun- 
dant slime and mud of the earth, and make the land 
more firm, Raleigh, 

We hold firm to the works of God, and to the sense 
which is God's lamp. Racon*s Natural History, 
Both the easiness and firmness of union might bo 
conjectured, for that both people aro of the same lan- 
guage. Hay tear d. 

The strength and firmity of my assent roust rise and 
fall together with the apparent credibility of the 
object. ChilHngworth, 

Love’s artillery then chocks 
The breastworks of the firmest sex. 

Cleaveland, 

It on firm land 

Thaws not, but rather heap and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile : all else deep snow and ice. 

Milton, 

Ho straight obeys ; 

And firm believes. Id, Paradise Lost, 

Thou ahalt come of force. 

Though thou art firmlier fastened than a rock. 

Milten. 

That thou should'st ray firmness doubt 
To (jrod, or thco, because we have a foe 
May tempt us, 1 expected not to bear. Id, 
The muddy and limous matter brought down by 
the Nilus, settled by degrees into a firm land. 

Browne*s Vulgar Errours, 
Sinking waters, the firm land to drain. 

Filled the capacious deep, and formed the main. 

Roscostimon, 

Xor can the' Egyptian patriarch blame my muse. 
Which for his ^rmneu does his heat excuse. Id. 

The great encouragement is the assurance of a fu- 
btre reward, the firm persuasion whereof is enough 
to raise us above any thing in this world. Tillotson. 

There is nothing to bo left void in a firm building ; 
even the cavities ought to be filled with rubbish. 

Dryden, 

The powers, said he. 

To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 
Andyfm our purpose with their augury. Id, 
’'Tis ratified abovo by every God, 

And Jove has firmed it with an awful nod. Id, 
Bimsolf to. be the man the fates require ; 

judge, and what 1 judge desire. Id, 
To this abuse, those men nviio most subject, who 
confine their thoughts to any one system, and 
gjve themselves up into a firm belief v' the perfection 
® any received hypothesis ; whereby they come la be 
persuaded, that the terms of that sect are so luited 


to the nature of thinge, that they perfectly conreepond 
with their real existence. Locke, 

The man that's resolute and just, 

Firm to his principles and trust. 

Nor hopes nor fears can blind. Walsh. 

The common people of Lucca are ,/SfWify persuaded, 
that one Lucquese can beat five Florentines. 

Addison on Italy, 
It would become by degrees of greater consistency 
nndfirtnniss, so as to resemble an habitable earth. 

Burnet, 

In persons already possessed with notions of reli- 
gion, the understanding cannot be brought to change 
them, but by great examination of the truth and firm- 
ness of the one, and the flaws and weakness of the 
other. SoutK*s Semums. 

'Tis meet that noble minds keep ever with their 
like. 

For who so firm that cannot be seduced ? Settle, 
How very hard particles, which touch only in a 
few points, can stick together so firmly, without some- 
thing which causes them to be attracted towards one 
another, is difficult to conceive. Newton. 

That body, whose parts aro most firm in them- 
selves, and are by their peculiar shapes capable of the 
greatest contacts, is the most firm ; and that wliich 
has parts very small, and capable of the least con- 
tact, will be most soft. Woodward, 

This armed Job with firmness and fortitude. 

Atterbury. 

O thou, who freest me from my doubtful state. 
Long lust and wildered in the maze of fate I 
Be present still : oh goddess, in our aid 
Proceed, and firm those omens thou hast made ! 

Pope, 

So from dark clouds the playful lightning springs. 
Rives the firm oak, or prints the Fairy -rings. 

Darwin. 

Too firm to yield, and far too proud to stoop. 
Doomed by his very virtues for a dupe. 

He cur&t those virtues as the cause of ill. 

And not the traitors who betrayed him still ; 

Nor deemed that gifts bestowed on better men 
Had left him joy, and means to give again. 

Byron, 

V I RM'AM ENT, n.s.'l F r. firmament ; Ital . 
Fiumamen'tai., atij. 3 Span, and Port.j(ir/«a- 
mania; Eat. firmament unty from firmus. See 
FiiiM. The sky; the visible heavens; the ex- 
panse over our heads. 

Also, be the erthc devysed in als manye parties, 
as the firmament ; and let every partye answere to a 
degree of the firmament. Sir J. Mandeville 

Even to the heavens their shouting shrill 
Doth reach, and all the firmament doth fill. 

Spenser, 

I am constant as the northern star. 

Of whose true, fixt, and resting quality. 

There is no fellow in the firmament. 

Shakspeare. 

The Almighty, whose hieroglyphical characters 
are the unnumbered stars, sun and moon, written on 
these large volumes of the firmament. Raleiyh, 

The firmament expanse of liquid, pure. 
Transparent, elemental air, dififtitcd 
In circuit, to the uttermost convex 
Of this great round. MUton*s Paradise Lost, 
An hollow crystal pyramid he takes. 

In firmamental waters dipt above. Dryden, 
Tho steeds climb up the first ascent with pain ; 
And when the middle firmament they gain. 

If downward from the heavens my head 1 bow. 

And see the earth and ocean hang below. 

Even I am seized with horror. Addison*s Ovid, 
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What an immeasurable space is the fitmcumni, 
wherein a great number of stars are seen with our 
naked eye^ and many more discovered with our 
glasses ! Derharn** A»tr(h> Theology, 

Ye once were justly famed for bringing forth 
Undoubted acbolarahip and genuine worth ; 

And in the Jirmament of fame still shines 
A glory, bright as that of all the signs. 

Of poets raised by you, and statesmen, anj divines. 

Cowper, 

Firmament, in the ancient astronomy, the 
eighth heaven or sphere ; being that wherein the 
fixed stars were supposed to be placed. It is 
called the eighth, with respect to the seven hea- 
vens or spheres of the planets which it surrounds. 
It was supposed to have two motions ; a diurnal 
motion, given it by the primiim mobile, from 
east to west, about the poles of the ecliptic ; and 
another opposite motion from west to east ; which 
last it finishes, according to Tycho, in 25,112 
years ; according to Ptolemy, in 36,000 ; and 
according to Copernicus, in 2o8,000 ; in which 
time the fixed stars return to the same precise 
points wherein they were at the beginning. This 
period is commonly called Plato’s year, or the 
great year. In various places of Scripture fir- 
mament is used for the middle region of tlic 
air. Many of the ancients allowed, with the 
moderns, that the firmament is a fluid matter; 
though they, who gave it the denomination of 
firmament, must have taken it for a solid sub- 
stance. 

FIR’MAN, n. s. Vers, phunvana ; Arab, //V- 
maun. A mandaU', license, or order of Turk- 
ish and Asiatic princes. Also written phirman. 
See our Life of An Pacha, vol. i. p. 621. 

The king’s phirman was thus interrupted. 

Sir T, Herbert, 

FIUMICUS Maternus (Julius), a famous 
writer, who composed in l-^itin, about A. D. 345, 
an excellent work in defence of Christianity, en- 
titled De Errore Profanarum Tleligionum, which 
is printed with the notes of John Wouver. 
There are also attributed to him eight books of 
astronomy, printed by Aldus Manutius in 1501 ; 
but this work is by some supposed to have been 
written by another Julius Firmicus, who lived at 
the same time. 

FIROZEABAD, or Firusabad, a town oi 
Persia, in the Province of Fars, the ruins of 
which extend seventeen miles : among them are 
the remains of a fine temple, and of a ditch 
seven miles in circuit, and in sonu? pbc*'s sixty- 
eight paces broad. The modern l’’iro/.c.»l;ad is 
an inconsiderable place. Seventy miles from 
Bushire. 

FIROZFiir, a town of Ilindc^stan, province 
of Delhi. Long. 75° 13' FL, lat. 29^^^ 17^ N. As 
three of the Afghan euiperors nf llindostan bore 
the title of Firoz (the victorious), a liurnber o^ 
towns were called after them, of which many 
are now in ruins. 

FIROZKDH, an ancient city of the province 
of Chore, in Afghaunistaun, frequeiitly mentioned 
in oriental history. It was siturUi d to the north 
of Chore, and wait the summer residence of the 
.sovereigns ; in its vicinity was a celebrated tur- 
quoise mine. 


FIRST, adj. & adv. Saxon poppt 
First's EGOT, adj. * (superlative of pofifr) 

Fi rst'b egotten, Swed. ; Goih. fmt' 

First'born, w. s. F’orcinost: the ordina* 

Fi rst'created, adj. of one; earliest in time’ 
F^irst'friuts, s. most exalted in place 
First'ling. ^ or dignity; excellent* 

great : as an adverb, before any thing else ; ofu/ 
taking before it; earliest: firstling, as an ad 
jective, means first brought forth or born : as : 
substantive, the first produce. 


fn the six hundredth and /ir.’st year, in the fm 
month, the Jirst day of the month, the waters wen 
dried up from off the earth. Genesit. 


All the yrr«lh‘n^^alcs that come of thy herd, and 
of thy flock, thou shalt sanctify, unto tlie Lord thy 
God. Deuteronomy. 

Three presidents, of whom Daniel was Jirst. 

Daniel, 

My Jirst son. 

Where will you go ? Take good Cominius 
With thee. Shakipearc. Coriulanus. 

Thy air. 

Thou other gold -bound brow, is like the Jirst. 

— A third is like the former. Id, Macbeth. 

The flighty purpose works o’crlook. 

Unless the dee<l go with it : from this moment. 

The very firstlings of my heart shall be 

The Jirsf lings of my hand. Id. 

Hirst, metals arc more durable? than plants ; sr- 
condly, they arc more solid and hard ; thirdly, they 
are wholly subterraneous ; whereas plants are part 
above earth, and part undiT the earth. Jianrn. 

Although the king loved to employ and advance 
bishops because, having rich hishopricks, they eiirrinl 
their reward upon themselves ; yet he did use to raise* 
them by steps, that he might not lose the profit of the 
first-fruits, which by that course of gradation was mul- 
tiplied. Id. Henry VII. 

Man’s Jirst obedience. MUlun. 

VI ho first, who last 

Roused from the slumber. Id- 

His Jirst-hegot, we know ; and sore h.'ive 

When his fierce thunder drove us to the dr.i-p. Id. 

Hail, holy light, offspring of hcav’ii Jir.st-born! hi. 

Last, with one midnight stroke, all the. Jirst -horn 
Of Egypt must lie dead. Id. Paradise hwt. 

See, Father, what Jirst fruits on earth have sprun*;, 
From thy implanted grace in man 1 3Idton. 

A shepherd next. 

More meek, came with the Jirstlings of his flock. 

Choicest and best. Id. Paradise Lost. 

First was the world as one great cymbal made, 
There jarring winds to infant nature played. 

Marvell. 

The sea grew white ; the rolling waves from far 
Like heralds, /trs< denounced the wat’ry war. 

Drgden. 

And all are fools and lovers Jirst or last. Id. 

At Jirst the silent venom slid with case. 

And seized her cooler senses by degrees. 

Id. dUneta. 


The tender firstlings of my woolly breed. 

Shall on his holy altar often bleed. Id. Vtrtjt . 


whuff 

at its Jirst appearance ; new opinions are 


Truth scarce ever yet carried it by vote any 


peeled 




tJLCU. ^ . . 

The Jirst-Imn has not a sole or peculiar r»g» 
any law of God and Nature ; the younger childr* 
having an equal title with him. Id. On Education. 

Firti with the dogs, and king among 

Spectator. 
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Tii little Will, the Acourgo of France, 

Ko godhead, but the Jir»t of men. Prior, 

1 find, quoth Mat, reproof is vain ! 

Who Jirat offend, will first complain. Id, 

The blooming hopes of my then very young patron 
bave been confirmed by most noble fint-Jrwia, and his 
life 19 going on towards a plentiful harvest of all ac- 
cumulated virtues. Id, 

Fixeepting fish and insects, there arc very few or 
no creatures that can provide for themselves at Jirat, 
vrithout the assistance of parents. Bentley, 

1'ho Jiratlinga of the flock are doomed to die. 

Pope, 

Jove sent and found, far in a country scene. 

Truth, innocence, good-nature, look, serene ; 

From which ingredients, the dext’rou) boy 
Picked the demure, the aukward, and the coy. 

Swift, 

The nameless He, whose nod is Nature’s birth. 

And Nature’s shield the shadow of his hand j 
Her dissolution his suspended smile ! 

I’hc great Firat-Laat ! Young, 

And took his leave of me, promising to discharge 
the debt be owed me with the first money he should 
receive ; but I have heard nothing of him since. 

Franklin, 

First-Horn. See Primoof.niture. This 
word is often used in Scripture in a ti|4urative 
sense for that whieh is fir.st, most excellent, 
most distiiignished in any thinjj. ‘ The first-born 
of the poor’ (Isa. xiv. 30.) signifies, the most 
miserable of all the pour ; and in Job (xviii. 13) 

^ The first-born of death that is, the most ter- 
rible of all deaths. 

Fiust-Tri;its, primitix, amon^ the Hebrews, 
were oblations of part of the fruits of the har- 
vest, ofVerecl to ( Jod .as an acknowledgment of 
his sovereign dominion. The first of these 
fruits were offered in the name of the whole 
being either two loaves of bread, or a 
shtaf of barley, which wa.s threshed in the court 
■ 'f the lemph?. Every private person was obliged 
to hriug bis first-fruits to the temple ; and these 
coiLMsfed of wheat, barley, grapes, figs, apricots, 
‘•lives, and dates. There was another sort of 
first-fruits which were ])aid to God. When 
hroad was kneaded in a family, a portion of it 
set apart, and given to the priest or Levite 
who dwelt in the place : if there was no priest 
or Levite there, it was cast into the oven, and 
consumed by the fire. These offerings made a 
considerable part of the revenues of the Hebrew 
priesthood. 

First-Fruits arc frequently mentioned by 
yncient Christian writers as one ])art of the 
church revenue. One of the councils of Car- 
thage enjoined, that they should consist only of 
gra|)es and corn. 

fiRST-FniriTS, in the church of Entrland, arc 
^^‘0 profits of every spiritual benefice for the first 
year, according to the valuation thereof in the 
king’s books. 

First Stout I si . a no, one of the Solomon 
islands, iji the South Pacific, first tliscovered in 
by M. Survillc. There is a small creek 
the north coast, and islets and coral banks 
round the island. It is uninhabited and covered 
With fruit tree.s. Parrots and many other .birds 
were seen. Long. 149® KT E., lat. 7® 15' S. 

fiscus, from ^to-icoc, fir. a great basket, 
■n the civil law, the treasury of a prince or 


state; or that to which all things due to the 
public fall. By the civil law, none but a sove- 
reign prince has a right to have a fisc or public 
treasury. At Rome the goods of condemned 
persons, if appropriated to the use of the public, 
were said puWicari ; if to the support of the 
emperor, confiscari. See yERARiOM. 

FPSCAL, n. s. lu/J. Pr. fiscal, from Latin 
fiscus, a tseasury. Exchequer ; revenue ; a revenue 
officer ; relating to the public rev^enue. 

It hehoveth the {nrince to have a vigilant eye on 
such fiscal ministers. Raleigh, 

War, as it is entertained by diet, so can* it not be 
long maintained by the ordinary fiscal and receipt. 

Bacon, 

Don Pedro Rodriquez Compomares, yisca/ of the 
council of Castille. Swinburne, 

FISCHER (John Andrew), M.D. of Erfurt, 
was horn in 1667. He graduated at his native 
university, where he became professor extra- 
ordinary in physic, and also of logic, which he 
relinquished for the professorship of pathology, 
and the practice of his profession. lie died in 
1729, and wrote — 1. Consilia Medica, 3 vols. 
2. Ilias in mice, seu Medicina Synoplica. 3. Re- 
sponsa Practica. 

Fischer (John Bernard), a German architect 
of the last century, was born at Vienna, about 
1650, and went to Rome to improve his taste. 
He erected the famous palace of Schoenbrunn, 
and the emperor, Joseph 1. appointed Fischer 
his chief .architect ; creating him baron d’ Erlach. 
His works arc thought to display too great a pre- 
dilection for ornament. The cluirch of St. Charles 
Borromeo, in the suburbs of Vienna, is his mas- 
terpiece. He died in 1724, leaving a work on 
Historical Architecture, oi a collection of ancient 
buildings, with explanations in French and Ger- 
man, Vienna, 1721, folio. 

Fischer (Emanuel baron de), son of the 
above, applied himself to the study of mechanics, 
and assisted in several of the works conducted 
by his father. He constructed steam-engines for 
the mines of the Hartz, and other hydraulic 
machines; and corresponded with Desaguliers 
and STIravesande. lie died in 175B. 

Fischer (John Christian), an eminent musi- 
cian and yierformer on the hautbois, was bom 
at Fribourg. After visiting several courts, he 
settled in Fmgland, were he was much admired 
for his skill in playing and composition. He 
died in 1800. 

Fischer (John Frederic), a celebrated Ger- 
man scholar and editor, was born at Coburg in 
1726, ami studied in the gymnasium there; pro* 
ceediiig afterwards to the university of Leipsic 
His first publication was a Dissertation on the 
Altar of Peace. In 1751 he was chosen co-rec- 
tor of the school of St. Thomas, Leipsic, of which 
he subsequently became rector. He died Oc- 
tober nth, 1799. His labors as an author and 
an editor were very considerable, including Be- 
rn. arks on the (ireek Grammai of Weller; edi- 
tions of the J.Jictionary of the New Testament 
by I’asor, the Lexicons of Moeris and Timaeus, 
the works of Anacreon, Theophrastus, the Dia- 
logues of Plato, and several other Greek and 
Latin authors. 

FISCI Advocati, and Fisci Procuratore.s, 
officers appointed for the management of the 
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fisc. Among* the cases enumerated in the con- 
stitutions of the empire, where it was their busi- 
ness to plead, one is against those who have 
been condemned to pay a fine to the fisc 
on account of their litigiousness or frivolous 
eals. 

ISH, 71. s., V. II. & V, a Sax. pipe; Teut. 
Fish'er, fiscA; Bdg. visc/i ; 

Fish'er-boat, Goili. *indj)anish, 

Fish'er-man, French 

Fisii'ee-town, Ital. p**scAe ; Latin, 

Fisii'ery, piscis, from Greek, 

Fish'ful, adj. ttiw, to drink. 

Fisii'-HOOK, 71. s. Ainsworth. An ani- 

Fish'ify, V. a. mal that inhabits 

Fish'liag, 71. jf. ^water; the flesh of 

Fish-kettle, ‘ fish. As a verb neu- 

Fish'likf, m/J. ter, to be employed 

FisiF-mfal, 71. 5. in catching fish; to 

Fish'-monc.er, lure. As an active 

Fish-pond, verb, to search wa- 

F isu -speak, ter for fish ; to search 

Fish'-wife, inanyw’ay. A fish- 

Fisii -WOMAN, er-town, is a town 

Fish'y, ad^. inhabited chiefly Ijy 

fishermen and their families. To fisbify is to 
convert into fish, or the likeness or taste of fish. 
A fish-meal is a diet of fish, or abstemious diet. 
A fish-wife and fish-woman, a woman that sells 
fislu Fishy, consisting or having the qualities 
of, or inhabited by, fish. The other compounds 
the extracts explain. 

Therforft who of you axith his fadir breed, wher he 
schal geuc him a stoon ? or if ho axith fyssdie, whe- 
ther he schal gyue him a seqjcut for the ftjssche ? 

Wu lif. Luk. xi. 

Const thou fill his skin with barbed irons ? or his 
head with Jiah-tpearti Lay thine hand upon him, 
remember the battle, do no more. JobxVi, 7, 8, 
Lo in this pondo be fyshe and frogges both. 

Cast in your nette : but be you liefe or lothe. 

Hold you content as fortune lyst assyno : 

For it is your owne fyahyny and not myne. 

Sir T, Mitre, 

Somcr is come, for every spray now springes. 

The hart bath hunge his olde head on the pale. 

The bucke in brake his winter coate he flyngcs ; 

The Jishea flctc with nowo repayred scale. Surry, 
We know that town is but with Jishera fraught. 
Where Theseus governed and where Plato taught. 

Sandya, 

There also would be planted a good town, having 
both a good haven and a plentiful Jiahing. Spenaer, 

1 heard it of a Jiahwife, Beaumont and Fletcher, 

He smells like a fiah, a very ancient and fhhhke 
smell. Shahapearr 

While others Jiah with craft for great opinion, 

I with great truth eatch mere simplicity. Id, 

I fight when I cannot chuse, and 1 eat no Jish, 

Id, h.intj Lear. 

The beasts, the ftahcMf and the wingi'd fowls. 

Arc their male su^ccts. Id. C<nnetly of Errora. 

Tn our sight the three were taken op. 

By Jiahermen of Corinth, as we thought : 


Here comes Romeo, 

—Without his roe, like a dried herring : 

O flesh, flesh, how art thoa JUhified ! 

Shah^pant. 

May pure contents 
For ever pitch tlieir tents 

Upon these downs, these meads, these rocks, theso 
mountains. 

And peace still slumber by these purling fountains ' 
Which we may every year 
Find when we come a flaking here. Raleigh. 

It is walled and guarded with the ocean, most com. 
modious for traffick to all parte of the world, and 
watered with pleasant flahful, and navigable rivers. 

Camden*a Remaina, 

Others of them, in that time, burned that flaher- 
town Mousehole. Carcw*a Survey of Cornwall, 

Thus mean in state, and calm in sprite. 

My flahful pond is my delight. Carew. 

I fear to play the flahtnonger : and yet so large a 
commodity may not pass in silence. Id. 

No flaher lets down an empty hook, but cloathcd 
with a proper and pleasing bait. Rp, Hall. 

Lest he should suspect it, draw it from him. 

As flahera do the bait, to make him follow it. 

Denham, 

And now the flah ignoble fates escape. 

Since Venus owed her safety to their shape. 

Creech, 

Lime in Dorsetshire, a little flahertoum. 

Clarendon, 

We mortify ourselves with the diet of Jish, and 
think we fare coarsely if we abstain from the flesh of 
other animals. Browne. 

Few eyes have escaped the picture of mermaids, 
that is, according to Horace, a monster with a woman’s 
head above, and flaky extremity below. Id, 

At length two monsters of unequal size. 

Hard by the shore, a flahet man espies. Waller, 

Do scales and fins bear price to this excess ; 
Youvnight have bought the flahermen for less. 

Dryden, 

'fhe surgeon left the flahmonger to determine the 
controversy between him and the pike. L*Eatranje. 

There are flahea, that have wings, that are not 
strangers to the airy region ; and there are some 
birds that are inhabitants of the water, whose blood is 
as cold as flahea ; and their flesh is so like in Ustc, 
that the scrupulous are allowed them on fish-days. 

Locke, 

Fiah-ponda are no small improvement of watery 
boggy lands. Mortimer* a Huabandty. 

A sharp point, bended upward and backward, liKo 
a flah-hooh, Grew*a Mutevm. 

It is probable that the way of embalming amongst 
the Egyptians was by boiling the body in a long 
cauldron like a Jiah-kettle, in some kind of liquid bal* 
sam. 

The king went down to a miserable flaher~boat that 
Hales had provided. Burnet. 

We shall have plenty of mackerel this season ; our 
flahery will not be disturbed by privateers. 

Addiaon. 

Fiah-ponda were made where former forests grew, 
And hills were levelled to extend the view. Prior. 



At length another seized on us. 

And would have reft the flahera of their prey, « 

Had not they been very slow of sail. 

S/uakapeare, 

How fcaifol 

And dizzy ^lis to cast one's eyes so low ! 

The flahermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice. Id, King Lear, 


After the great value the Romans put upon fiahch 
it will not appear incredible that C.'llirrius abou 
sell his flah-pmadt for quadragics H. S. £32,291 lo^* 
4d. 'I e Arbuthnot. 

'Thin drink doth overcool their blood, and makipg 
many flah^meaU, they fall into a kind of male^ecn- 
■ickness. Saharp- 
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Oft, as lie fi»M her nether realms for wit. 

The goddess favoured him, and favours yet. 

Pope, 

A soldier now he with his coat appears ; 

A Juhet now, his trembling angle bears. Id, 

My absent mates 

Bait the barbed steel, and from the fahy flood 
Appease the' afflictive fierce desire of food. Id, 
Some have JUIud the very jakos for papers loft there 
by men of wit. Swift, 

I would not take one of these as my arbitrator in a 
dispute for so much as a Jith-pond ; — for if he reserved 
the mud to me, he would be sure to give the water 
that fed the pool to my adversary. Burke, 

Meanwhile, I had formerly been extremely fond 
of f and, when one of these cod was taken out 
of the frying-pan, I thought its flavour delicious. 

Frtmklin, 

Pope's imitation of Spenser is the description of 
an alley of Jithwomen, Warton. 

Fish, in a ship, a plank or piece of timber, 
fastened to a ship’s mast or yard, to strengthen 
it; which is done by nailing it on with iron 
spikes, and winding ropes hard about them. 

Fishes, in heraldry, are the emblems of 
silence and watchfulness ; and are borne either 
upright, imbowed, extended, endorsed respect- 
ing each other, surmounting one another, fretted, 
is.c. Tn blazoning fishes, those borne feeding, 
^hould be termed devouring; all fishes borne up- 
right and having fins, should be blazoned hauri- 
;iut ; and those borne tran.sverse the escutcheon, 
must be termed naiant. 

Fishes, in natural history, form the fourth class 
of animals in the Linna’un system. Their most 
' 4 fmt!ral or popular division is into fresli and salt 
water ones. A few species only swim up into 
tlie rivers to deposit tlieir spawn ; but by far the 
giealost number keep in the sea, and would soon 
expire in fresh water. There are about 400 
Hu'ciGS of fishes (according to lannitu.s), of 
Nvhich we know something; but the unknown 
*iiits are supposed to be many more ; and, as 
they are thought to lie in great depths of the 
soa remote from land, it is probable that many 
spenes will remain for ever unknown. For tlm 
subdivisions, characters, and natural history of 
this class of animals, see Ichthyology. Liii- 
nams’s method of preserving fish for cabinets 
is to expose them to the air; and, when they 
Jicqnire such a degree of ymtrefaction that the 
skin loses its cohesion to the body of the fish, it 
tnuy be slid off almost like a glove; the two 
sides of this skin may then be dried upon paper 
like a plant, or one of the sides may be filled 
^'ith plaster of Paris to give the subject a due 
plumpness. A fish may be prepared, after it 
u's acquired this degree of jiulrefaction, by 
tnuking a longitudinal incision on the belly, and 
carefully dissecting the fleshy part from the skin, 
which is but slightly attached to it in conse- 
Muimce of the putrescency. The skin is tlien to 
l>e filled with cotton aud the antiseptic powder 
9s directed foe birds ; and to be sewed up where 
“e incision was made. In the postniunous 
papers of Mr. Hooke, a method is described of 
gilding live craw-fish, carps, &c., without in- 
I'lnng the fish. The cement for this purpose is 
prepared, by putting some Burgundy pitch into 
new earthen pot, and warming the vessel till 


it receives so much of the pitch as will stick 
round it ; then strowing some finely powdered 
amber over the pitch when growing cold, adding 
a mixture of three pounds of linseed oil and one 
of oil of turpentine, covering the vessel, and 
boiling them for an hour over a gentle fire, and 
grinding the mixture, as it is wanted, with so 
much pumice stone in fine powder as will re- 
duce it to the consistence of paint. ITie fish 
being wiped dry, the mixture is spread upon it; 
and the gold leaf being then laid on and gently 
pressed down, the fish may be immediately put 
into water again, without any danger of the gold 
coming off, for the matter quickly grows liard in 
water. 

Fish, Gold. See Cyprinus. 

Fish (Simon), a lawyer, bom in Kent, and 
who studied at Oxford, removed in 1525 to Gray's 
Inn, Jx)ndon. Having here acted a part in a 
play intended to ridicule cardinal Wolsey, he 
incurred that minister’s resentment, and fled to 
Germany, where he wrote The Supplication of 
the Beggars, a Satire upon the Romish Clergy, 
which was answered by Sir Thomas More’s Sup- 
plication of Souls. Henry VIII., however, was 
so pleased with the wit of Fish, that he granted 
him his protection. He died in 1531. 

Fisu River (Great), a river of Southern 
Africa, which rises in the Sneuwberg Mountains, 
and falls into the Indian Sea. Ix>ng. 27® 20’ E,, 
hit. 33® 30’ S. 

Fisii River, a river of West Florida, which 
runs into Mobile Bay. Long. 87® 50’ W., lat. 
30® 30' N. 

FISIIACRE, or Fizacre (Richard), a learned 
Dominican of the thirteenth century, was a 
native of Devonshire, and educated at Oxford. 
He was the intimate friend of Robert Bacon, 
and celebrated for his knowledge in philosophy 
and divinity. He died in 1248. llis works 
were very numerous. 

FISH BORN Creek, a river on the north side 
of the isle of Wiglit, which runs into the sea. 
Long. 1® 4' W., lal. 50® 44' N. 

FiSUER (John), D.D. was bom at Beverly 
in Yorkshire, in 1459, and educated in that 
place. In 1484 he removed to Michael-house, 
Cambridge, of which college he wa.s elected 
ina.ster in 1495. Having studied divinity, he 
took orders ; and, becoming eminent as a divine, 
aliracled the notice of Margaret, countess of 
Richmond, mother of Henry VII., who made 
him her chaplain and confessor. In 1501 he 
took the degree of D.D. and was elected chan- 
cellor of the university. In 1504 he was con- 
secrated bishop of Rochester ; which small 
bishopric he would never resign, though he was 
ottered both Ely and I.incoln. The founding of 
thejwo colleges of Christ Church, and St. John’s, 
in Cambridge, was entirely owing to his influ- 
ence with the countess of Richmond. On the 
promulgation of Luther's doctrine, he exerted 
all his influence against it, and is supposed to 
have written the famous work for which Henry 
VIII. obtained the title of Defender of the 
Faith. But in 1527, opposing his divorce, and 
denying his supremacy, the implacable tyrant 
determined, and finally effected, his destruction. 
In 1534 the parliament found him guilty of 
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misprision of treason, for concealing certain 
prophetic speeches of a fanatical impostor, called 
the holy maid of Kent, relative to the king’s 
death, and condemned him, and five others, in 
loss of goods and imprisonment, but he was re- 
leased on paying £300 for the king’s use. But 
on the king’s marriage with Anne Boleyn, having 
refused to take the oath of allegiance, alleging 
that he was not convinced that the king’s first 
marriage was against the law of God, he was 
attainted by the parliament of 1534, and com- 
mitted to the Tower, where he would probably 
Jawc been suffered to close his life, had not Pope 
Paul III. created this zealous adherent to his 
cause a member of the college of cardinals. 
Henry on hearing that Fisher intended to accept 
of the dignity, exclaimed in a rage, ‘ Yc.'a, is he 
so lusty ? well, let the pope send him a hat when 
he will, he shall wear it on liis shoulders, for I 
will leave him never a head to set it on.’ In 
pursuance of this bloody intention the king sent 
Rich the solicitor-general, under pretence of 
consulting the bisliop on a case of conscience, 
but really with a design to draw him into a con- 
versation concerning the supremacy. The 
honest old bishop spoke his mind without 
reserve, and an indictment and conviction of 
high treason was tlie conserpienci*. He was 
beheaded on Tower hill on the ‘22nd June 1535, 
in the seventy-seventh ycMir of his age. He 
wrote several treatises against Luther, and otlier 
works, which were printed at Wurtzburgh, in 
1597, in 1 vol. folio. An interesting picture of 
the character of this prolate and his times is 
prc.sentcd in the following ancient narrative? of 
iiis execution : — * About nine of the clock, tlie 


a space, till such time as one was sefit before to 
know in what readinesse the sneriffs were to 
receive him ; during which space he rotfe out of 
his chaire, and standing on nis feet letined his 
shoulders to the wall, and lifting up his eyes 
towards heaven, opened his little book in his 
hand, and said, ‘ O Lord, this is the last time 
that ever I shall open this book ; let some com- 
fortable place now chance unto me, whereby I 
thy poore servant may glorifie thee in this my 
last houre and with that looking into the book 
the first thing that eaiiic to his sight were these 
w'ords, ‘ Hiec est autem vita aeterna, ut cognos- 
cant te, solurn verum Deum, ct quern misisti 
Jesum Christum. Ego te glorificavi super 
terrain, opus consummavi quod dedisti mihi ut 
lacianoi : et nunc clarifica tu me. Pater, apud 
teinetipsuiii claritate qnam habui priusqiiam, 
&c. and with that he shut the book togethor, 
and said, ‘ Here is even learning enough for me 
to my life’s end.’ And so the sheriffs being 
ready for him, he was taken up again among 
certain of the sherifls’ men, with a new and 
much greater company of weapons than was 
before, and carrit'd to the scaffold on thf Tower 
hill, otherwise calltMl East Smithfit id, himselfe 
]>niying all the way, and recording upon tin? 
words which lu? before had read ; and when he 
WHS come to the foot of the scaffold, they that 
carried him offered to help him up the staires ; 
but then said he, ‘ Nay, masters, seeing I am 
conic so fane, let me alone, and ye shall see me 
shift for myself well enough ;ind so went up 
the stuircs without any helpe, so lively, that it 
w*;is inervoile to them that knew before of his 
<leliility and weakness But as he was rnouiil- 


Lieutenant came againe to tlie bisliop, and, find- 
ing him almost ready, said that he was come now 
for him ; ‘ I will wait upon you straight,’ said 
he, ‘ as fast as this thin body of mine will give 
me leave.’ Then said he to his man, ‘ Reach 
me ray furred tippet to put about my neck.’ 
‘G my lord,’ said the lieutenant, ‘what need 
you he so careful for your health for tliis little 
time, being, as yourself knoweth, not much 
above an hour?’ ‘ I think no otherwise,’ said 
this blessed father; ‘ but yet in the mean time I 
will keep myselfe as well as I can, till the very 
lime of my execution ; for I tell you truth, 
though I have, I thank our Lord, a very good 
de.sire and a willing minde to die at this time, 
and so trust of his infinite mercy and goodnesse 
he will continue it, yet will I not willingly hinder 
my health in the mean time, one inimitr * f an 
houre, but still prolong the same as long as I 
can, by such reasonable waies and ineancs as 
Almi^ty God hath provided for me.’ With 
that, taking a little book in his hand, wliich was 
a New Testament lying by him, he made a 
crosse on his forehead, aod nt out of his 
pri.son doore with the lieutenant, beirig .so weak 
that lie was scarce able to go dowiu? staires ; 
wherefore, at the staires foot he was taken up in 
a chaire between two of the lieutenant’s men, 
and carried to the Tower gate, with a great num- 
ber of weapons abou* him, to be di livered to the 
sheriffs of I^ndoii for execution. And as they 
were come to the uttermost precinct of the 
liberty of the Tower, they rested there with him 


iiig up the staires, the south-(*ast sun was shining 
very bright in his face, wlu'reupon he said to 
himselfe these words, lifting up his hands, 

‘ Acccditc ad eum, et illuminamini, et facies 
ve.stra non confuiuletur.’ By that time he was 
upon the scaffold it was about ten of the clock, 
where the executioner being rearly to do hiij 
office, kneeled down to him, as the fashion is, 
and asked him forgivcncs.se : ‘ I forgive thee/ 
said ho, ‘ with all my heart, and I trust thou 
shall see me overcome this storm lustily.’ Then 
was his gown and ti])pct taken from him, and 
ho stood in his doublet and hose m sight of all 
the people, whereof was no small number as- 
sembled to see his execution. There was to hu 
seen a long, lean, and slender body, having on 
it little other substance besides .skin and bones, 
insomuch, as most of the beholdcis inerveiled to 
see a living man so farre consumed, for he 
.seemed a very image of death, and as it were 
death in a man’s shape, using a man’s voice; 
and therefore it was thought the king was some- 
thing cniell to put such a man to death being so 
ncere his end, and to kill that wliich was dying 
already, except it were for pity’s sake to rid him 
of his pain. When tlie innocent .and holy man 
was some time upon the scaffold,^ he spake to 
the people in effect as followeth : — ^ Christian 
Tieople, 1 am come hither to die for the faith o 
Christ’s holy Caiholique Church ; and 1 thank 
God hitherto my stomack hath served me very 
well thereunto, so that yet I have not . 
death ; wherefore I desire you all to Iielp 
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assist me with your prayers, that at the very bert says that ‘ the Pope Paul III. sent him 4 
point and instajvt ol death’s stroke, 1 may in Cardinal’s hat, but unseasonably, his head beuig 

that very moment stand steadfast, without faint- off/ ® 

ing in imy one point of the Catholique faith, Fisher (John),D.D., a modern English pre- 
free from any fear.' And I beseech Almighty late, was horn at Hampton in Middlesex in 1748, 
(ioil of his infinite goodnesse, to save the king his father being at that period curate of the 
and his realme, and that it may please him to village. Hecoming afterwards chaplain to bishop 
hold his hand over it and send him good coun- Thomas, Mr. Fislii.-r was by him ])resented lo 
sol.’ These, or like words, lie spake with such a the vicarage of IVtorborough, in the grammar- 
cheerful countenance, such a stout and comstanl school of which city his eldi’st of ten sons, the 
courage, and such a reverend gravity, that he suhjec’t of this memoir, received tlie rudiiiienl.s 
appeared to all men not only void of feare, hut of his education. He was afterwards removed 
also glad of death. Besides this, he uttered his to St. Paul’s sehool, and thence proceeded to 
words so distinctly, and with so loud and cleare Peterhouse, Cambridge, in 1700. In 1770 lie 
a voice, that the people were astonished thereat, took his degree of A. 13. with consider-ahle credit; 
and noted it for a miraculous thing, to heare so and two years afterwards succeeiled to a fellow- 
plain and audible a voice come from so weak ship at St. John’s, of which college ho also 
and sickly an old body; for the youngest man became a tutor. While in this situation prince 
m that presence, being in good and peifect Czartorinski I*onialowski, and severed other dis- 
licalth, could not have spoken to be better Inward tingui.shcd personage.s, wmti placeil under hi.s 
.111(1 perceived than he was. Then after these care; hut it was to his integrity in tlie election ryf 
‘rt w words by him uttered, ho kneeled down on Dr. Clievaliur to tin* vacant headship of his 
nnlli his knees and said certain prayers, among college, that his future success in life is to he 
\diic}i oiK! was the hymn of Te IJeum laudanius, mainly attributed. It induced bishop Hurd to 
tlie end, and the psalm of In te, nomine, recommend him to (leorg(i HI. in the capacity 
sjicravi. Then came the executioner and bound of tutor to prince Edward, afterw’ards duke of 
a handkerchief about his eyes; and so this holy Kent. In 1787 he inarricd llic daughter of Mr. 
fuller, lifting up his haiitls and heart towards Scrivener of Sibton AhViey, Suffolk, and two 
licivcn, .said a few prayers, which were not long, yc«irs afterwards preceded to his doctor’s degree. 
l)iil fervent and devout; which being ended, he Jn 1803 he was raised to the bishopric of Exeter, 
Uifl his head down on the middle of a little and was apjiointed to superintend the education 
Mock, where the ext;euti<uier being ready with a of the late lamcnti.’d princess Charlotte. In 1800 
:oid heavy axe, cut asunder his .slender he was translated to the see of Sali.sbury. Dr. 
im k at one blow, which hied so ahundaiilly Fisher died in this see, in 1825, with the character 
tint m.i!\y wonderM to see so much blood is.suc of a most amiable Riid unostentatious, while 
out of so slejider and lean a body. Lord Her- active churchman. 
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ri.siii.Rf Ks. While the sea surrounds her on 
Mory side, and her navy shall continue the hul- 
wjrk of Croat Britain, the subject of fisheries, 
•uul the ciK’ourugement of a hardy race of fish- 
»rni(n, must ever he of importance to tliis 
"Hiniry. Both have, therefore, from an early 
[•‘■rind attracted the attention, not only of indivi- 
hials, hot of the government. It is .said that 
iifurly h;tlf of the known Linmean species of 
f.di frt'fjuent our shores. 

cinnot, in this article, attempt more Ilian 
‘'‘ furnish the readi r with a sketch of the history 
ui our jirincipal established ti.sheries, i.e. the 
'U'i, ihe herring, tlie pilchard, the mackerel, the 
and tlie lobster and oyster fisheries, &.c. 
■‘II ut them articles of food, and of a large liome 
‘"u.suinpiion. Fo*- an account of tin' northern 
‘*0(1 southern whale-fishery, sec those articles. 

perhaps, shoidd first notice the long- 
standiug complaint that has been made of our 
of fish as an article of food. There can 
no rpiestiop that the complaint is just, as 
^Ppli^d to a large portion of the inhabitants 
this country. In the inland counties, the 
‘‘Coring classe.s seldom or never touch it; 

is a luxury at the tables of respectable 
nniijosof the middle class; and salmoti, once 
ttuiinion lood of all ranks while in season, 
Vo,.. IX. 


in the northern coiiriii(>s, is universally scarce 
and dear; and througti large portions of the 
country almost unknown. The only way in 
whidi this can Vic accounted for is, the entire 
monopoly of fish that has long been concen- 
trated in the hands of the London salesmen. 
Boats to convey fish fresh to this markt?t, ijra- 
diially draw otV all the regular supplies from 
tlie loeal markets ; and the contrivanee of pack- 
ing fish in ice has further aidc’d their absorp- 
tion in this one direction. In the metropolis the 
price is ahvays kept up sutheiently high to en- 
sure a siqiply ; when there is any danger (_)1 the 
supjilv heroin ing excessive, the old method of 
the |)uleli I'ast India C.'ompany, to enhance the 
price of their spiers, i. e. by destroying tlnuii, is 
resorted to; and the tricks and niamvuvTt.’s of 
the fishermen, sale.sinen, and fishmongers, are 
only rxeeedetl liy those ot iNlark-T.ane. In the 
cities of Londoi) and ^V(^stminster, to crown 
this modern absurdity in the supply of a prin- 
cipal article of food, there also, unfortunately, 
but one fish-market— the favored Billingsgate 
‘The conseipienee of whicli is,’ as Mr. Barrow 
has observed, ‘ that a sort of blockade checks 
the supply of fisli for the metropolis ; that larg«» 
tpiantilies are withhold or destroyed as they ap- 
,»roac!i the market, in order to keep up tht* 
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price ; and 2,000,000 oi people are nearly pro- 
hibited from theujic of un article of food, which 
might be applied to the diminishing of the con- 
sumption of butchers' meat and wheat-corn, to 
the great relief of tlie wliole kingdom.' 

The ^ committee of the tish association' have 
enumerated four principal impediments to an 
increased supply and distribution, of wliicli they 
strongly recommend the removal by all practi- 
cable ineans. The first, which, in fact, produces 
the rest, is the restriction of the market to Bil- 
iingsgtite ; the second is the doiibt and hesitation 
of fishermen in bringing up to this only market 
so large a quantity of fish as they might pro- 
cure, under an uncertain demand for it; the 
third, tlu? dlflicnlty and the increased (expense of 
distribution from their above-mentioned remote 
market; and tlio fourth, the uncertainty of the 
])rice, and 'the total ignorance in which the 
public are kept as to the daily stahj of the 
supply. 

‘ The evils of the HilHngsgatc monopoly, 
says the foregoing writer, ‘are strongly exem- 
plified in the case of mackerel, which is known 
to be scarcest in the mark('t when most 
abundant in the British channel : then, indee<I, 
the mackerel lishery is al)andoiied by the tisher- 
men for two reasons ; the one is, that they would 
be too cheap; the other, tin; diflicully of distri- 
bution, w’liich is efTected by lisherwoinen, who 
attend daily at Billingsgate to purchase the 
mackerel, and carry tlu'm for sale to the diffe- 
rent ]>arts of the town: the attendance of these 
women secures to the fishermen a regular custom 
for their ti.sh; but this laborious, and not always 
profitable employment, is aliandoncd as soon as 
the eommoii fniit c<unes into season, the carriers 
and distributors finding the sale of strawberries, 
goos(‘bcrries, currants, &c., a more ])leasant and 
profitable occupation, with less risk and trouble. 
All the mackerel wliich may arrive at this period, 
lieyoml the estimated demand of the lislunongers, 
however fresli and good, is thrown into the 
Tliriip.es. Verhaps, tlierefore, in the ease of this 
particular tish, a free and nnrt.slricted use of salt 
might be the means of proenring and preserving 
a considerable slock of palatable and nutritions 
food. It is the more surprising that tliese impe- 
diments to a more exlemled usi* of fish in the 
metropolis, so obviously arising out of the char- 
t(*red privilege of Billingsgate, slionM so long 
have been snfl’ered to exist, especially as nothing 
more is reipiircd for the dissfdution of tlu.". Inju- 
rious monopoly than the cstahlishnier.t nf nrw 
markets. The evils of this monop«i!yan .lol <>f 
recent date, fn early times, there app(sir< to 
have b(!en a regularly estahhshed lish-inaiket at 
Queenliithe. Jn the first year oi Henry III., 
1220, tlie coip tahle of tlie Tower was onlered to 
compel the? boats, arriv with ih^li, to proceed 
to that inurki‘1; and r.dvvard IWdiirelrd tliat 
two out of three vessels, arriving with fisii, 
should proc<-ed to ()iioenliithe, and tlu^ other 
r« main at BiUingsgate. At that perio<l, the po- 
pulation of Ixirulon, and its environs, ap]K’urs 
to hav^ been about a iwenly-foutili part of its 
|'/re;Hent amoiint, yet it tiad then tvv(* tisli-markels. 
The market of f^noenhithe, howi ver, was .suf- 
fered to drop ; and we htur of no attempt to 


establish a second, until the middle of the last 
century, when an act was passed, in the year 
1749, ‘for making a free market for the sale of 
fish in the city of Westminster; and for pre- 
venting the forestalling and monopolising of 
fish.' Yet, strange and unaccountable as it may 
appear, this act was then, and has since remained 
a (lead letter. Westminster, since that time, has 
increased its population at least throe-fold, and 
is still without a fish-market. The act Iras 
never been repealed, and requires only the no- 
mination of new and more cHicient commission- 
ers to carry it into i:;f}*ect. If, in the vieinity of 
all tlie bridges across the Thames, fish-markois 
were once estabiislied, the fishermen of Deal 
Dover, Hastings, Brighton, and other parts of 
the coasts of Kent and Sussex, would aniply 
supply those markets by land-carriage, with the 
ordinary kinds of fish , in addition to the mom 
valuable kinds brought np the Thames; and it 
could not fail to increase the general use of tish 
in and about London, if, wdien the Regmi’s 
canal shall he ofiened, two or thrive fish-niaikets 
W'(‘r(! established near it for the supply of Islin.>. 
ton, Bancras, Haddington, and the wdude line of 
London along tlu* New Koail, containing an im- 
mense population almost entirely cut off frnm 
the use of fisli. Tlu^ only arguments in fnvm 
of keeping hack the fish, and throwing tlirin 
overlioard, is the freqiuait w'osterly wind wiiidi 
prevents the fisliing-vc'ssels from pnxi'eding to 
the mark(?t Uf) the Thames ; hut that exciisi* i*; 
now dom‘ away by the nurniTous steam-vessel,, 
which could easily tow np the fishing-boats.’ 

With regard, tlu^ndore, to the country at laruo’. 
the demand for fish lias, for a great haigtli of 
time, hecoim; too unsteady and unimportant tn 
ensure that regular nimx antile supply wliicii tin 
natural al>undanc«‘ of fish all around ns. tin* in- 
exhaustible nalund siqiply, would teach us t" 
expect. We are much surprised that spiritcl 
individuals in the interior parts of (Ireat bn 
tain are not found to uiulertake the regular traib- 
mission of it from llu‘ coasts ; to sliinulate lii' 
(leinand,and regulati* the supjdy as a matler ' i 
trade: hut into the vortex of l.ondon moiiupols 
this great article of humau suhsist(*iice lias lu t n 
drawn; and a great length of time, and imniv 
inereantih* nwolutions, may bo necessary to n - 
cover it from it. 

\V(» should, perhaps, aild, that the salt dntii^ 
(lately rej.eale(l) largely contributed to the <li' 
use of salt-fish in this country. 

(Certain it is that the fislu'ries have not aUvays 

laiigiiishe<l for want of jmhlic cncouragcnu'nt 

In L'ibO a j)lan w.as formed for raising IhO.f'i**’ 
for establishing ‘ The British Tishery.' !iihd > 
the same sum was raised by a joint-stock com 
pany. hi 1().'12 a Royal Fishing conq)aiiy 
established under the sanction of (’harlesl j 
who, in or(l(*r to increase the demand, prohihitc^ 
the importation of foreign fish, diri^ctcvl a stipp') 
to he turnishod for his fleet, and ordered 
to be more strictly observed. In KUIO parhij 
ment granted a remission of the salt dutu?s» aiit^ 
freed all the mat(*rials employed in the fishcrif?' J 
from customs and excise. 

The national fishery met with great encour.ijl ^^ 

ment under the auspices of Charles 1 1- 
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1077 this monarch incorporated the duke of 
York and others into ‘The Company of the 
Hoyal Fishery of England;' but their capital 
was exhausted in the purchase and fitting out of 
a few busses, built in Holland, and manned with 
[)utchmen, which were seized by the French. 

In 1713 it was proposed to raise £180,000 on 
annuities, for the purpose of establishing a fish- 
ing company.. In 1749 by the recommendation 
of George II. in his opening speech to Parlia- 
ment, and, in consequence of a report of a com- 
mittee of the house of commons, tlie sum of 
£!}00y000 was subscribed for carrying on the 
fisheries, under a corporation, by the name of 
‘The Society of the Free British Fishery,’ of 
which the Prince of Wales wiis chosen the go- 
vernor. This society, patronised by men of the 
first rank, promised fair for a little time, but 
soon began to languish ; nor was the large 
t)ounly of .5G.V. a ton, able to prevent its total 
failure. ' The attention of parliament was again 
(■ailed to this great national object in 1786, when 
a new corporation was formed, under the name* 
of ‘The British Society for Exhmding the 
Fisheries and Improving the Sea Coasts of the 
Kingdom,' which has continued, with various 
nnalifications, to the present time. 

Parliament also has ho(‘n liberal in encou- 
raijing the fisheries by bounties. A committee 
of the house of commons, in 1785, reported 
drat the herring-fishery cost the country little 
diort of X‘20,000 annually, which, on an average 
vtf ten years, was ecpnl to £75 per cojit. on the 
value of all the fish that had boon taken by the 
^»'sscls mi whi(!h it was paid. But, as Dr. 
Siniih has o])serve<l, a loniiage-bonnty, [nojvor- 
tt;nit<l to the Vmrdeii of the ship, and not to her 
diligence and success in the fishery, is not the 
last siimulus to exertion ; it was an encourage- 
iMciii for fitting out ships to catch, not the fish, 
h it the Inninty ; or to induce rasli adventurers 
engage in e<nicerns which they do not under- 
"!and. Thi! carelessness of such persons, and 
die ignorance of those employed by them in 
Hiring and packing the fish, not only robbed the 
Vuhlie purse, but (lestrnyevl the character of the 
i riiclc in the foreign market ; where, if saleable 
III all, it fetched only an inferior price, while tlie 
I'liill and atteiition of the Dutch securi'd for their 
that preference to which they were justly 
‘iititled. The rec^ent change of the bounty, 
.U)\N(.vtn-^ from the tonnage to the quantity and 
di0(]iialny of the fish caught and cured, with tlie 
f'u:ulations adopted by the acts of 48th and 
•yjih (Joo. 1 1 [.have had the good etfect of raising 
'haracter, and consequeirtly increasing the 
<aMnand for British lisli in tlu; foreign markets, 
"I ru the herrings in particular are now held in 
tqual csteimi with those of the Dutch. This 
I’olmty, granted by the act 48th Geo. Ill.c. 110, 
IS 2ft. per barrel on all herrings hrinded by the 
projuir officers, and 45. a barrel granted by the 
‘<^<1 Afith (ieo. Ilf. c. 94, and is so considerable, 
at present, it aiTiounls to not less than 
■^30,000 a-ycar. 

following is an official return, for the year 
mimg 5th April, 1818, of the total number of 
u ssels, including their repeated voyages, which 
been cleared outwards for the British Her- 


ring Fi.shery, not on the Tonnage Bounty, in the 
year ended 5th April, 1818; distinguishing the 
numlier of men on board, the tonnage, netting, 
salt, and barrels carried out. 


Vcs. 

Men. 

Tonnage. 

Netting. .Salt, 

Barrels. 

Nuni. 

Nmn. 

Tons. 

iSq. Yards. Bushels. 

Numb. 

884 

4049 |26,051,\'; 

l2,400,6Gol224,133 

125185 


The returns for tin* same year of the total 
number of vessels which w^ere fitted out in 
Scotland, for the ‘ Open Sea Fishery,’ under the 
regulations of the 48th and 55th Geo. 111., is as 
under 


VCK. 

Tonnag. 

Men. 

Netting. 

Herrings. 

Premiums 

Paid. 

Num. 

Tons. 

Nuin-i 

Sq. Yards. 

Barrels. 

£. s. d. 

19 

4G4JS ' 

139 

l01,G38.j 

94G.‘ 

1308 0 0 


North Britain takes the lead in all our do- 
mestic fisheries. The whole coast of Scotland 
may indeed be considered as one continued 
fishf^ry, distinguish(‘d by the names of the Shet- 
land, or northern fishery, that on the cast side of 
the kingdom from the Fcntland frith to Berwick, 
and the western or Hebrides fishery. The prin- 
cipal town on the Shetland Islands is called 
Lerwic, situated on a narrow channel of the 
Main-liuid, called Brassa or Brassey Sound. 
Hither the Dutch and other foreigners have been 
accustomed to resort to the fisheries at the ap- 
pointed seasons, when I.erwic has had all the 
appearance of a continued market or fair. The 
eastern fisheries along the shores of vSeotland, 
though less considerabh^ than those on the coasts 
of Shetland, are also of great national impor- 
tance. The late war, however, drove our Dutch 
neighbours from ilnir haunts. In 1819 l\Ir. 
Stevenson, the celebrated engineer, thus des- 
cribes their re-appearance there; and adds so 
many nseflil reflections on the subject of tlie 
fi.sberies of Scotland, that w'e transcribe the 
principal part of his paper on the subject origin- 
ally coinmunicateil to the Edinburgh Fhiloso- 
phical .fournal. 

‘In the. early pari of August last (1810), 
while sailing along the shores of Kincardine- 
shire, about ton niile.s off Dnnottar Caslle, the 
watch upon deck, at midnight, called out 
‘ Lights a-head.’ Upon a nearer approach, these 
lights were found to b(‘long to a small fleet of 
Dutch fishermen employed in the deep-sea fish- 
ing, cash vessel having a lantern at her mast- 
head. What success tliese plodding people had 
met with, onr crew had no opportunity of en- 
quiring ; hut upon arriving the next morning at 
Fraserburgh, tlie great lishing station on the 
coast <>f Aberdeen, we found that about 120 
boats, containing five men each, had commenced 
the fishing-season here six weeks before, .and had 
that night caught no less than about 1 500 barrels 
of herrings, which, in a general way, when there is 
a demand fbr fish, may be valued at £l sterling 
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per barrel to the fi.shermen, and may be rof^ardcd 
a.s adding to the wealth of tfie country perhaps 
not less than £3000. In coasting along between 
Fraserburgh and tlie Orkney Islands, another 
fleet of Dutch fishemicti was seen at a distance. 
The harbour and bay of VVick were crowded 
with fl.shing-boats and busses of all descriptions, 
collected from tlic Frith of Fortli, and southward 
even as far as Yarmouth and liONvestolfe. The 
(Caithness tishing was said to have l>eeii pn‘tty 
successful, though not equal to what it has been 
in former years. 

* In the Orkney and Shetland lslaiid.s, one 
would nnturally look for extensive fishing csta- 
blislune!it.«j, both in herrings and what are termed 
white fish, (cod, ling, and tusk) ; but it is a cu- 
rious fact, that while the Dutch have long cotne 
from their own coast to these islands to fish her- 
/ings, it is only within a very few years that the 
people of Orkney, chiefly by the spirihal and 
])raise-worthy exertions of Samuel Lain<g, esq., 
have given any attention to this important 
source of wealtfi. It has long been a practice 
with the great fishmongers of I.oadon to send 
their welled smacks to fish for cod, and to pur- 
chase lobsters, around the Orkney islands; and 
both are carried alive to the Foinlon market. 
This trade has done iniieh goorl to these i.slands, 
and has brought a great deal of money to them ; 
but still it is of a more circumscribed natun*, 
atid is less calculati'd to swell the national 
wealth, than ilie herring and wliite fish<?ry in 
general. 

‘ Hitherto the industry of the Orcadians has 
been chiefly directed to farming pursuits; wliile 
the Shellan(h?rs have been almost exclusively oc- 
cuj)ied in the cod, ling, and tusk fishimg. It is 
doubtful, indeed, if, up to this period, tliere be 
a single boat belonging to the Shetland Isles, 
which is completely equi|)ped for tin* herring 
fishery. Hut here, again, atiotlier fleet of Dutch 
doggers was seen collecting in numbers oft* tliese 
islands, whicli is considered a rich harvest in 
Hol'and. So systematically <lo the Dutcli pursue 
the fishing business upon o»ir coasts, that their 
fleet of imsses is accompanied by an hospital- 
ship. Diis vessel we now found at .anchor in 
J.etwick Hoads, and were informed that she ])aid 
weekly visits to the fha*t, to supply medieines, 
.and to receive .any of the people failing sick, or 
meeting with any aca idenl. 

‘ Though Shetland is certainly not so much an 
agricultural country ns Orkney, yet it may bo 
hoped that the encouragement jiidicioe- ,lv lield 
out by the Highland Society, for tlie piaxli'eiioii 
of green crops in Shetland, may eventually have 
the effect of te.aching these insular famers the 
practicabdity of providing fodder for d;eir cattle 
in the s[)rinL’‘ of the y‘ ar. For as;es past this 
has been a great desidia ■ i;n. ’*?’! <• eommand of 
a montii or six weeks fodder, would * nahle tht- 
pro[):''etors of th.^t co'intry to stoeJc iimriv of fln ir 
fine verdant isles with cattle, and to employ their 
hardy t(naiilry more exrlnsively in the diliirent 
bram hes of the fishery. 

' It :s w^dl know.i. that, Ti(*xt t^o dic IVevvfound- 
latid Hunks, those of Shetland an- the most pro- 
bir Ive in linr, cod, tusk, and c»i’ner white fish, 
and by the recent discovery of a bank, trending 


many leagues to the south-westward, the British 
merchants have made a va.st accession to their 
fishing-grounds. In thii small picturesque B.iy 
of Scalloway, and in some of the other bays and 
voes on the wes'ern side of the Mainland of 
Shetland, the fishing upon this new hank 
(which 1 humbly presume to term the Regent 
Fishing Hank, a name at once calculated to 
mark the period of its discovery, and pay a pre 
per comjdiinent to the prince), has been pursued 
with great success. Here small sloops, of fn,,], 
fifteen to twenty-five tons burden, and inannerl 
with eiglit persons, have been tunployed. In the 
beginning of August they ha<l this summer fished 
for twelve weeks, generally riHurning home with 
their fish once a week. On an average, tlieso 
vessels had caught 1000 fine cod-fish a-wcek, of 
which about 000, in a dried state, go to the ton, 
and these tlu’y would have gladly sold at about 
£‘1.5 per ton. So nnm(*roiis are the fish upon tlu; 
Itegcnt Fishing Hank, that a Frimch vessel, h^., 
longing, it is believed, to St. jNIaloiis, bad suilid 
with her .si'cond cargo of lish this season ; and 
though the fishermen ilid not mention this undt r 
any appn liension, as thougli there were daumr 
of the fish l)(.'Coining scarce, yet they seemed to 
n‘grei the circumstance, on account of tluii 
market being thus ])re-oreupied. 

‘ Here, and at Orkney, v\e liad the pleasure to 
se(‘ many ships arriving from tiu* wliale-lishiii'i, 
and parting with a certain proportion of linn 
crews. To such an e\t«'nt, indei.-d, ar<^ the creos 
of the whalers muile up from tliese islainb, tint 
it is calenlated that nijt less than £’1.5,000 in rash 
are annually brought into tlie isl.mds by tlii'; 
means. With proprii'ty, therefore, may liu- 
whale-fishery be regarded as one of the inosi 
productive .sources id’ n.itional wt.‘alth eonneetnl 
with the Hritish fisheries. 

* From the Orkntjy and Sbell.ind Islaials oar 
eour.se was directed to the wesfwaid. A consi- 
derable salmou-fisbing sctous to In; e:irrie<i on in 
the mouths of the rivers of Lord Ueay’s Cnuntiy 
in Sutherlandshire ; the lish ao' carried from th^ 
to Aberdeen, and from thence in regular tradin.. 
.smacks to London. We heard little more "t 
any kind of fisliing till we reached the llains 
Isles. There, and throughout the nuinerons I'x hs’ 
and fishing stations on the Mainland, in tin* <lis- 
tricts of (lairloch, Apple<’ros.s, l.o.’halsh, (-h • 
nelg, IMoidart, Knoidart, Ardnainurehan, M’lil, 
Lorn, ami Kintyre, wo understood that there v' U 
a general lamentation for the disappearance uj 
herrings, which in former times used to ('»<)«< 
into lochs which tlicy scorn now to have in s«;nv 
measure ilescrted. ^I'his tlm fishermen 
to be owing to the s( bools being broken and « e 
vided about the Shetland and Orkney Islaiab. 
and (hey remark, that, by some unarcounta h 
change in the habits of the fish, the greater u'lia- 
her now take the ea.st coast of Oreai Hrilain- 
This is the morn to Ik; regri'tted, that in ^ 
l.ewis, Harris, and Uist Islands, the inhabitan 
have of late years turned their attention ^ 

the fishing. Indeed this has followed .as 
of necessity, from the; general practice 
verting the nuim toils small arable farms, 
were perhaps niuther very useful to the 
nor profitable to the laird, into great 
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walks; so that the inhabitants are now more 
generally assembled upon the coast. The large 
sums expended in the construction of the Cule- 
(h)nian Canal, have either directly or indirectly 
become a source of wealth to these people: they 
have been enabled to furnish themselves with 
boats and fishing tackle, and for one fishing- 
bout, which was formerly seen in the Hebrides 
(inly twenty years ago, it may bij safely aflirmed 
that ten are to lx; met with now. If the same 
s[)irit shall continue to be manifested, in spite of 
all the objections which have been urged against 
the salt laws, and tiie depopulating ellects of 
emigration, the British fisheri(;s in these islaixls, 
and along tliis coast, with a little encoiirage- 
meiil will be wonderfully extended, ami we shall 
ere long see the lligldands and islands of Scot- 
land in that state to which tliey are peculiarly 
adapted, aud in which alone their contimn-d 
prosperity is to he looked for, viz. — when their 
valh.'vs, iiiuirs, and mountains are covered witli 
hocks, ami the p(;ople are found in small villages 
on the shores,' 

SrcT. I. —Of tiik Coo Fisiikiiy. 

The cod, ^at/us worhua of Linii(;, peculiar to 
t!ie Northern Seas, is the most extensive tishery 
of whi<'li (jreat Britain can boast; ami which 
is well known to liave its j>rincipal rendezvous 
on the hanks of Newfound laud, ami the neigh- 
lioiirhood. It extends itself in a greati-r or less 
degree o\(T all the shores of our islands in l*ai- 
I'ope. See (iaui s. It is a gregarious and very 
voiMcious fish ; ami is soinetiiues found to devour 
its own spc'cies : we ikshI oidy add liere lluit it 

[trolitic almost boyoml belief. l.euwenhoeck 
( 'unted 0,d‘U,000 eggs in a cod fish of a mid- 
dling size; Air. 11 aiiiuer d,r)tt(j,7A0 in one 
which weigli.’d 1 2,.') 10 grains. The fiesh is tlaky, 
white, and firm, cxcmdingly palatable ami 
wholesome: and hoM in high estimation in 
•■very p ut of tlx; world. In our seas they begin 
to spawn in .laiiuary, and deposit their eggs in 
rough ground among the rocks. Some continue 
in roc till the hegiimiug of April. They in ge- 
neral recover rpucker after spawning than any 
other fish; therefore it is common to take some 
good ones all the summer. When out of sea- 
son, they are thiii-taile«l, and much infested with 
the /truru ust lUna, on the inside of their mouths. 
The Pdi of a middling size are most esteemed, 
tnid are chosen by their pliiiiipness and round- 
’'‘‘ss, es]u'cially near the t:ul ; by the 'lepth of 
tile fulcus or pit behind the head; and liy the 
regular undulated appearance of tlu* sides, as 
i^' they were ribbed. 'I’lu; glutinous parts 
about the lu arj hvse their delicate llavor, after 
having be(>n twenty-four hours out of the water, 
even in winter, when these and otlicr fi.sh of this 
genus are in highest season. Om* mentioned by 
Pennant, as the largi st that he ever heard of 
Hkenon our cr^asts, weighed seventy-eight pounds, 
the U^ngth was five feet eight inches, and the girth 
round the shoulders five fixd. It was taken at 
Scarborough in and was soM for a shilling. 
Ihit the general weight of these fi:h in the Vork- 
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sliire seas, he says, is from fourteen to forty 
pounds. Tlie grand bank of Newfoundland is 
about seventy mili;s from it, and is 400 miles in 
length, and 200 in breadth, not including tlie 
.larpiet ami (dreen Banks, &c. ; the greatest and 
best part of it lies to the south and east of the 
island. The deptli of water, according to go- 
vernor Pownall’s chart, varies from twerity-four 
to sixty fathoms. The greatest number, as well 
as the fattest, and bulkiest fish, are to be found 
where the wat(?r is rough, with a sandy ground ; 
(ui the contrary, they are lean and scarce where 
the water is still, upon an oozy bottom; and the 
depth to vvh.ich they seem mostly attached, is 
Irom thirty to forty fathoms. All the immen.si,* 
fishery of these shores is carried on by hook ami 
line; only. In spring and summer they use 
short, and in winter long lines, on account of the 
cod ke(‘ping nearer the bottom in that season, 
and which (iiccording to the fisherman’s phrase- 
ology) they always keep bobbitrj, that is playing 
backwards and forwards by llule and treinubrns 
jerks of the hand and arm, by which means, as 
ill angling, the line and hook are in continual 
motion; and, feeling the fish the moment he 
bites, they instantly haul him up. They are, 
therefore, all cauglit by the lip or mrjuth, which 
saves a great deal of time, as the fisherman is 
immediately enabled to renew the bail, not 
liaving to e.xtricate the hook either from the 
gorge or stomach; besides, lliey are all taken 
alive, without being torn or mangled, a ronside- 
ralion of no small imjwiiaiice. In this manner, 
on tlie cold and uncomfortable banks of New- 
foundland, each expert fislierman, although he 
can take but one at a time, will catch from 200 
to 300 of their heavy fish in a day. 

Almost all the civilised nations of the old 
world have endeavoured to avail themselves of 
this inexhaustible source of cod-fish. The I'or- 
tuguese, the Dutcli, and the Spaniards, the first 
esp(‘cially, were ever very successful Ikto : but 
the French, the Jersey and Cluernsty islanders, 
and the Americans, are now the only competitors 
with (Jreut Britain. 

The entire fishery is conducted by vessels of 
from 100 to 200 tons burden each. They are 
mostly fitted out from riuiTiisey, Jersey, Ireland, 
and ports in the Faiglish Channel, as Poole, 
Dartmouth, &.c. ; they carry about 3A,(>00 fish 
each, u])on an av(Tage ; their chief markets are 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant; for the 
other parts of Fairope are commonly provided 
with those taken in the British Seas, the Dogger, 

ale, or W('se Banks, and the North Sea. Tlicre 
are besides these large vesse Is, at least 2000 
smalUlecked craft, or shallu])s, from twelve to 
twenty tons biirdt'n, rigged like the luggers in 
Kngland emj)h)yetl in the fisheries along the 
shores of NewfouiuIIaiul, Nova Scotia, and the 
islaixls of (’ape Biefon, a great part of whose 
hands is taken u]) on kind, in erecting stages, 
and in curing and drying their fish. 

At a period (1001-2) when our exports from 
tliis valuabh; colony did not much exceed one- 
half of tlieir value two years afterwards, the 
following was the 
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In the year 1806, the number of vessels em- 
ployed in the American fishery here amounted to 
about 1500, carrying about 10,000 imui, and the 
(jiiantity of fi.sh caught by them to 800,000 or 
1)00,000 quintals, while the whole produce of the 
Ihilish Newfoundland fishery of that year did 
nut exceed 500,000 quintals; and the number of 
vessels and men wc employed did not amount to 
one-half of that employed by the Americans! 
'fho demand for fish in our West India settle- 
iiu'iits, upon an averagi; of three years, ending 
1807, was 450,221 cwt. 97,480 of which was 
i'urnishtjd by the mother country, leaving 358,785 
cwt. to be supplie<l from the American fisheries. 
Of this quantity, above half was supplied by the 
I'niled States, using our salt and our fishing 
banks, and in the three years, only 170,010 cwt. 
from our Newfoundland fishery, found a market 
in tlie West Indies. 

The causes assigiuMl for this, in an able pam- 
jililet on the subject of encou raging the New- 
fniiiidland fishery, are these : — ‘The New laigland 
fishery, in all its brandies, is carried on l»y shares, 
(Mcli man having a proportion of his own catch, 
and few or none bidng hired us servants on 
\va;2es. ily this mode, the fishcrmau’.s interest 
1m iiig proportioned to his industry, he is actuated 
to labor by the most jiowerful incentive. The 
.Vincrican fishermen are remarkable for their ac- 
luity and enterjirise, and not less so for their 
sobriety and frugality; and, in order to be asin- 
di pi ndent as possible bn the owner of thi* vessel, 
i.icli fisherman victuals himself, ami the crew 
i.ike it in turns to manage and cater for the rest, 
l! is hardly necessary to add tbatmen, \)rovisions, 
iiid every other article of outfit, are jirocurcd 
upon much better terms in the I’nited States than 
'll ^ ireat nritain. ihitthe Knglish fishermen must 
Ti"t only lay in a large stock of provisions out 
‘tnd home at a dear rate, but must also carry out 
with them a number of persons to assist in the 
fidicry, wlio, conseipieiilly, eat the bread of idle- 
JH'ss on tlie passage out and home; for the laws 
by which the colony was held were such as 
idiiiust to forhid resi<leuce, and those who did 
n'sidt* had no power of interna! legislation ; th(?y 
Were restrained from erecting the necessary dwcl- 
biigs for themselves and their servants ; they were 
pniliihited from enclosing and cultivating the 
land, beyond the planting of a few jioiatoes; 
•ui'l trom the importation of provisions from the 
l^biited Slates, except only on such conditions as 
were not cahmlated to afi’ord the residents miieh 
’Hief. < From a system,^ says the author of the 
above pam])hlet, ‘ the first object of which is to 
withhold that principle of internal legislation, 
"•bell i.s acknowledged to he indispensable to the 
100(1 government of every community, which 
‘^■strains the building of comfortable dwellings 
a climate exposed to the most inclement win- 
Jyr, which prohihits the cultivation of the soil for 
and restricts tln^ importation of it from the 
^”dy market to which the inhabitants have the 
power to go,*— from such a system it is not sur- 


prising that the inhabitants of Newfoundland, 
are notable to maintain a competition against tlie 
American fisherineii,* 

In 1812, France having been driven out of 
her fisherie.s in this neighbourhood, our ships 
and men employed here are said to have equalled 
those of America, aniounting to about 1500 
vessels carrying ten men each. At this time the 
Americans were permitted to cure and dry fish 
on any ])art of tlie shore of Newfoundland ; but 
the abuses this gave rise to induced our govern- 
ment, at the conclusion of the late war, to cir- 
cuinscrihe llieir fisliery within certain limit.s, and 
only to allow tlicm the privilege of curing and 
drying their fi.sli at certain spots on the shore. 
That is, the fisheniuai of the FnitiHl States are 
at liberty to take fish, in comimju with the suh- 
j(‘Cts of his Uritaimic maji'sty, on that ])art of 
the soutliern coast of Ni^wfoundlaiid, which ex- 
tends from Cape Ray to the Rameau Islands, from 
( ape Ray to lluitiuirpon Islands, on tin; shores 
of the Magdalen Islands, and also on the coasts, 
hays, harbours, and creeks, from Mount July, 
on the southern coast of Labrador, to and through 
the strait of Relleisle, and thence northerly in- 
tletiuitely along the coast ; and they are at liberty 
also, to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled 
bays, harbours, and creeks of the southern iiavt 
of the coast of Newfoundland, and of the coast 
of labrador ; hut so soon u.s the same, or atiy 
lioriioii thereof, shall be settled, they are no 
longer at liberty to dry and cure fish at such 
j)ortion, without a previous agn'ement with the 
inhabitants or proprietors; and, in consideration 
of tluise privih'ges, the United States renounce, 
on their part, any lilicuty heretofore enjoyed or 
claimed by their su'hjec'ts, to lake, dry, or cutT 
fish, on or within three marine miles of any A 
the coasts, hays, crcirks, or harbours of his Rri- 
tannie majesty’s dominions in America, mjt in- 
cluded within the above mentioned limits; hut 
may Im^ admitti‘d to such hays and Iv.irhoiu’s, for 
the purpose of wooding, watering, or repairing 
damages only. From its distance from the 
.shores of Nevvfoundlaud, the (ireat Rank is of 
course free to all tlie world; hut the fishery can 
only he successfully carried on by a constant 
and uiiinternipted coiimiunicalion with the 
shore. 

During the war with America in 1813, our 
Newfoundland fishery increased largely : tlie 
export of dried cod alone for that year amounti'd 
to 940,102 quintals, with a proportionate in- 
crease in oil, .seal-skins, salmon, &c.: amounting 
in value to .t’1 ,500,000. Since peace has be- 
come universal, and the French and Americans 
have been readmilU'd, the former are said, by 
their bounties on all fisb caught here, &c., to 
have taken in this fishery 300,000 quintals of 
cod in oiu; year (1814). The nature and value 
of our own exports for this fishery, in that and 
the billowing year, will appear from the an- 
nexed Table. 
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In 1814. 


1. Number of fishiujjf ships, European ami 

island bankers, ships from Nova Scotia, 
the West India and stationary vessels 

2. Burden of the above immtioned sliips . 

3. Number of men l)eloiu;in'j: to them 

4. Number of boats kept liy th(‘ iishins^ ships, 

. bv('-boat men and inhabitants 

5. Number of men employeil in the fishery 

and trade in ships and boats, ami as 
shoreimm . . ^ . 

6. (Quintals of fish cau'^lit and eurerl by the 

fisiiin^ ships, bankers, and bi>ats 

7. Exported to Spain, l*orlie.^al, and Italy, 

llriti.sh Europe, t!ie West Indies, British 
America, and the Brasils 
M. Tierces of salmon cnrt'd and sent to British 
and foreii^n markt'ts . . . . 

0. Ton.-, of train oil madv‘ by tlie fishing sliips 

10. Thci number of s(‘al-skiiis taken 

11. Tons of seal oil made . . . . 


In 1815. 


Number of the same 


892 

107,998 tons! 
6,966 

description . . 

Of th(* same . . . 

Number of the same 

1,030 

127,582 

7,981 

3,241 

Number of the .same 

3,518 

19,295 

Number of the same 

22,167 

865,132 

The same . . . 

866,580 

947,811 

4’lu* same . 

1,180,6131 

.3,425 

4,126 

110,275 

1,263 

Tlu' same . 

4'he saniH . 

The saim^ . 

’File .same . 

3,7.0 .> 
4,298 
121,182 
1,397 


llie price of cod-fish is hero reckoned at per 
c].uinlal, from 1 5s. to ; of salmon, from G.os. 
to" 80s. tbe tierce; of train oil, from £'Z0 to i.’3 4 
the ton, and seal oil generally aliout ifie 

ton. In 1814 tlie numl.ier of ]>ass(;m4ers that 
wept over from En^lam), Ireland, and .li*rsey, 
amounted to 2800; in 1815 iliey were 0735. 
in 1815 the popuhtion of residents am<mnt<*d 
to 55,284 in summer ; in winter they are dimi- 
nished about 10,000. 

After the* banks of Newfoundland, those near 
Ireland, the coast of Norway, Orkney, and the 
Shetland Islands, abound ino.st with cod-fish. 
Dr. llibberl give? the following interesting ac- 
count of the recent discovery of the new bank, 
mcntiomal by Mr. Stevenson, in the Edinburgh 
Ehilosopluc-il Journal, January, 1820: 

‘ It is, I believe, about ten or twelve years 
since a few vi'ssels, from six to thirty-five ton.s 
burden, and carrying from six to eight hands, 
first prosecuted a de.^ultory and uncertain h.shing 
for cod off the coasts of Shetland, Th<*y seldom 
went farther to look for ihmi tlie immiMliate 
neighbourhoofl of Eoula and hair Isle ; and tluar 
success in general was very limited. To some 
of the vessels thus employed the diseovery of the 
bank is duo. The fir.^t knowledge of it^ e • ! - 
dice is contended for by three or more s ; 

but the great probability is, that it was simnUa- 
neons, since the same cause, which was t.b- un- 
commonly fine spring of 1818. cansf.<i almost 
every vessel to seek for lisli, at a more than 
usual distance tViirn the co,..>;i of S‘;ciland, and 
finding a very abundant supply off the north of 
Orkney, in the vicinity of the place* wlm h at- 
tracted Mr. Neill’s attention, they fell iti with 
the track of the coil-bank.’ 

‘ The cori-baiik Shi tland is described by 
ilie fisberiiien as lying om tweiity-fi ■ to thirty 
miles west of Foul;... 'fhat its extent is very 
great, all who liavc fished upon it agree. 'Hie 
information polit. ly given me by Mr. Sheriff 


Duncan of J.eiwick, fully corroborati-s the pre- 
vious statement 1 had made on the subject l.is: 
year. ‘ The fi.shing vesseh, s:iys tliis gdiili.m.iii, 
‘ .spread themselves so wid.dy over the bank, ih.i* 
it siJdoin happens that mori; than two or thr.-. 
are in sight of each other at the same lime, o i 
they have never reached its utmost hoimdary.' 
1 shall, liowi'ver, communicate what is known m 
its extent, from the experience o-f a former stM 
son. The bank appitars to comnidice near tin 
cluster of islands liearing the name of Orkney, 
it i? said to lie into tlie land about sixteen mili v 
The fishermen refer to the west of Wi. stray ns it^ 
origin ; and thenci* it is continued in a directio'i 
nearly north by west, having been variously eii 
tereil upon in steering from the east, e\en as f;ii 
di.stant as about twenty miles north-west of Slu i- 
laml. If this information be correct, it wouli! 
give to what is known of the extent of the bank, 
a distance of about 140 miles. 

* Hes|>ccling the depth of water on the hank 
1 reporteil last year, that it w is from twa rity-i ight 
to forty-seven fathoms : the information reei nlly 
given me, assigns to it a depth of bom forly <<> 
fifty fatlioiiis. This discrejiaiice of opinion, which 
is not of material eonseipience, proliahly ari.‘'cs 
from the difl'ereiice of •observations taken near 
the origin of the bank at Orkney, or to the west 
of Fonla, where its form, becoinrs more d( linitc 
Its breadth has been reported to me as varying 
from eighteen to forty-five miles; liere also I 
liave met with some liltb* difi’erence ol opinion, 
which naturally arisi’s from an indecision m- 
siKMding tile exact depth to wliicb its boundaries 
or shelving sides may be referred, and which ( an 
only be rectified by extensive soimilings. 1 he 
surface of tlie bank is described as iu siviji.' 

t ilaces rocky, and in others sandy, and as covercu 
)y buckies, mussels, and razor-fish. 

‘ It has been thought that this bank is continu- 
ous with a cod-bank near the Faroe Islands, no 
uidy from the general direction of the Shctlant 
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liarik, which bears towards that very northerly 
and remote group of islands, hut also from a 
similarity of cliaracter in the fish caught at each 
place. ‘ The cod of lioth Shetland and Faroe 
have been described to me,’ says Dr. II., ‘ by a 
gentleman familiar with the fish, as gray-backed, 
spotted with black, and tinged with a ring, 
which is of a brownish (?olor, inclining to gray. 
This continuation, then, the existence of which 
is very problematical, may perhaps take place, 
rather by a series of distinct banks in a given 
direction, than by one that is nninternipled. 

* In connexion with the liistory of the V)ank, 
it may not be uninteresting to encjuire if it was 
really known to those nations who cannot be ac- 
cused of a supineness in the |)rosecution of their 
fisheries, and my eiujuiries will be principallydi- 
rected to the Dutch, who for nearly three c<?ntu- 
rk‘s have been tlu^ principal fishers freriuenling 
the coast of Sh(‘tl*and. 

‘ 111 order to understand the history of the 
Shetland fishery, w'e must distinguish between 
tliose nations wdio ])ros(‘cuted it througli the me- 
(1mm of the iidiabitants of Shetland, and those 
who, avoiding such an intercourse, obtained the 
luerative object of their visits by an equipment 
which rendered them in<!e[)endenl of the p(?ople 
whose coasts titey visited. 'I’lie merchants wlio 
prosecuted the Shetland fishery, through the 
medium of the natives of ihv. place, were from 
llaml'urgli, Liilicck, Hreinen, and Denmark, 
'fhoy occupied booths or .sliops in the country, 
and tratheked with the Slujllanders cliiefty for 
ling. This fish is caught in deep water, at a 
distance of thirty miles from land. For this 
pieposc iighl six-oared boats are at present em- 
ployed, eighte<*n feet in keel, and six iu beam, 
liic mlvcnturous crews of w'hich carry each a 
stretch of lint s 'amounting to 0000 fathoms, w’ith 
1 ‘200 attaclu fl hooks. The (»erman and Danish 
nuTchanls, w liohad almost exclusively conducted 
the Shetland ling-fisherics for nearly two centu- 
ries, left these shores in consequence of the 
boniilics grantcvl for the exportation of fish from 
(beat Uritain, agreeably to the acts of the years 
1705 and 1711. To these visitors succeeded 
occasional companies of Scotch and Kiiglish 
merchants, who were actuated by the now 
bounty ; but eventually the fishery devolved to 
the Shetland landluddcrs, whose policy it was to 
parrel out occupations to a number of indivi- 
duals, involving at tlie same time, in the condi- 
tions of their holdings, the obligation to supply 
them at a stipulated rate with all the ling they 
caught during tbe customary summer season. 
I he fish, when dried, were cliietly exported to 
the shores of the IMediterranean, and to Ireland. 

‘The .second description of visitors to Shet- 
land, for the purpose ot prosecuting the fishery 
of the place, comprehended, as 1 stated, that 
people who, avoiding an intercourse with the nn- 
tjves of the shores which tliey ritled, obtained the 
ucrative object of tbeir visits by an independent 
or^mment : J here allude to the Dutch nation. 
An inquiry into the nature of their visits to 
^hctluTul will involve in it the question, whether 

c Cod-bank, first generally r ule known to 
this country in the year 1813, was or w;.s not 
previously re.sorted to by this reserved nation, 
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who concealed from the rest of the world the 
fact of its existence, or whether the knowledge 
of it, if really acquired by us, scarcely became an 
object of rememljrduce, owing to our proverbial 
supineness in every thing relating to the advance- 
ment of the British fisheries ? The independent 
system of the Hollanders, and their little com- 
munication with the natives of the country, the 
•olicy of which is obvious, is alluded to by 
band, in his Tour to Shetland, in the ye'ar 1712 : 
‘The Dutch,' he nunarks, ‘ cannot be said so 
properly to trade with the country, as to fish 
upon their coasts.' In fact they only purchased 
Iresh victuals from the natives, and a few stock- 
ings.^ 

‘ The Dutch fishery is first particularly no- 
ticed by captjiin Smith, who in 1633, by order 
of the earl of Fembroke, and the British Fishery 
CoiiqMiny of London, visited the islands of Shet- 
land. He saw 1500 sail of busses, of eighty tons 
each, taking herrings on the coast of Shetland^ 
with twenty rafters or ships of war, carrying 
tw(‘nty guns each, as convoys. But the coufir- 
ination which he adds to this irarrativo, relating 
to a distinct establishment which the Dutch pos- 
sessed, for the purpose of prosecuting the cfxl- 
fishcry, i.s so remarkable, and is so invoived in the 
qufstion of the importance of this new 'accessioti 
to our national resources, that I .shall give cap- 
tain Smith's account in his owm words. Besides 
1500 sail of herring busses and twenty wafters, 
‘ there was also,’ he adds, ‘ a small fleet of 
dogger-boats, which were of the burden of sixty 
ton, which did fish only with hooks ami lines for 
ling and cod. Many of these boats and busses 
came into several havens or sounds, to fit and 
trim themselves. One thing was observable, 
that, wdthin eight or ten days 'after the dogger- 
boats went to sea, they came -into the sound 
again so full laden .as they could swim. The 
certain number of dogger-boats I could not 
learn, but tlie general report was about 400.’ Upon 
the narrative of captain Smith, I have certain re- 
marks to make. The <logger-boats are staletl in 
very general terms to fi.sh for ling and cod; luit 
which of those fish was the leading object of their 
pursuit, our early narrator does not on this occa- 
sion inform us. It is well known, that the mode 
of ]>rosccuting the white .fishery, inasmuch as it 
has for its leading object the taking of cod or ling, 
diflers in certain essential points. The ling is 
.sought for in deep water; the cod, on tlie con- 
trary, is taken in the greatest quantity upon 
banks or on shoals. For the taking of ling, long 
lines, baited with many hundred hooks, are al- 
lowed to remain in deepwater all night. Hence 
the intent of emjiloying open boats, that may 
not be .driven to a ilist.ance from their fines. Cod, 
on the contrary, is caught by hand-lines, baited 
with single hooks, which are dropped into the 
water from the sidts and stern of df'ckcd vessels. 

‘ It is possible to conreive, that the Dutch, in 
pirosecuting the ling-fishery, by means of their 
doggers, h'ad recourse to 'ihe expedient of a drove 
sail, W’hich, by restraining the motion of their ves- 
sels, prevented them from being driven far from 
tbe linos .wliich they had laid. But it may be 
remarked that, whe never the Dutch fleet of dog- 
gers is described, with regard to its particular 
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object, it is distinctly stated to be intended for 
the cud-Rshery. Thus in Sir Robert Sibbald’s 
description of Shetland, bearing the date of 
1711, the following passage occurs: ‘But the 
greatest advantage Shetland hath is from the 
fishing of herring and cod, which abound so, 
that great tleetsof the Hollanders come here, and 
begin to take herring upon St. John’s day, with 
their busses. But,’ the author add.s, ‘ they at the 
same time employ hundreds of doggers for taking 
of cod.’ From what has been advanced, 1 am 
disposed to believe, that the ancient importance 
of the Dutch cod-fishery of Shetland luis been 
much underrated, and overlooked, by confound- 
ing it with a fishery of a different kind ; that of 
ling being for the most part conducted through 
the medium of the natives of Shetland. 

‘The second remark which 1 have U) make 
upon captain Smith’s early narration, refers to 
the success of the Dutch doggers. It may be 
observed, that, previtms to the cod-bank being 
found out in the year 1818, the fishery, which 
was conducted round every part of the Shetland 
coast, was highly desultory and uncertain ; and 
it rarely hapjxjiied that vessels of only ten to 
thirty tons, after binng employed a week in fish- 
ing, returned to their several harbours, like the 
Dutch doggers described by Smith, ‘ so full laden 
as they could swim.' But captain Smith tells 
us, that vessels capable of holding a much greater 
quantity of fish, and amounting to even sixty 
tons, came into the harbours, after an eight days' 
cruise, full laden. For the reasons thu.s given, 
I am strongly inclined to suspect that the hank 
wa.s, two centuries ago, well known to the Dutch, 
and that the knowledge of it was either carefully 
withheld from this nation in particular, or, which 
is nK>re probable, regarded by us with such an 
inditrerenoe, that when the Dutch left our shores, 
owing to the interruption they ex[)(Ticnced in 
our wars with them, it was soon forgotten that 
such a bank existed. In support of the latter 
opinion, a gentleman in Shetland last year in- 
formed me, that he had a dLstinct recollection of 
formerly seeing in an old Dutch chart the notice 
of a bank to the west of Foula, corresponding to 
the observations made in the year 1818. 

‘ For nearly a century and a half after capUiin 
Smith’s visit, we find that the Dutch still conti- 
nued to prosecute the cod-fishing on the coast of 
Shetlaml. In a MS. tour of the late Reverend 
Oeorge Ix)w, in my possession, made through 
Shc!tland in tlie year 1778, it appears iliat this 
gentleman was present when Bres.say Sonial n.»s 
filled with Dutch busses preparing to set out for 
the herring-fishery. After describing, in a very 
particular manner, the arrangements and (eco- 
nomy of this fleet, he adds, ‘ Besides the herring- 
l)usscs, the Dutch send out many driggers on the 
ccKi-fishing. These are and coming from 

early spring through the whole suiniuef. F’acli 
dogger lias ten men and two boys, the iialf of 
whom sleep while the other are employed in 
fishing.' 

‘ One boat alone,* says this writer afterwards, 
‘which fished nearly the whole season on the 
bunk, or contiguously to it, look 1 1,000 fish, equal 
to thirty-nine ion of wet fish, or fifteen ton of 
dried fish. I was indeed informed, that lo'on 


one occasion, a vessel with six hands took, in a 
single tide or day, 1200 fish. The general result 
of the fishery, however, of last year, could not 
fairly represent the productiveness of the bank; 
since the vessels which constantly resorted thither 
were comparatively few. Notwithstanding, thir- 
teen vessels, from ten to thirty-fivir Ions burden, 
and /laving from six to eight hands each, fished* 
upon an average of each, twelve tons of dried 
fish ; when, in previous years, the average was 
three or four tons less. During lh.s year, how- 
ever, a fair trial of the bank was made. The 
fishing season commenced in May and terminated 
in August. The number of vessels on the bank 
wa.s increased from thirteen to twenty-five, and 
were of various sizes, from ten to sixty tons bur- 
den, and manned with from six to twelve hands 
each, boys* included. The average quantity of 
cod taken was much greater than that of previa 
ous years, being not less than fifteen tons of dried 
fish for each vessel, when, prior to the year 181 J 5 , 
a sloop often took only six or seven tons, and 
never at the utmost exceeded in this rcsjiecf 
twelve? tons. •Some ves.sels, however, this year 
are understood to have obtained from twenty to 
twenty-five tons each. 

‘ It is evident, with regard to dried cod,' lu: 
contends, * iliat the fish prepared in Sheiland 
will ever maintain its prc*-eminenc(j over the cod 
of other places. Die Newfoundland fisliermen 
are described as exposing their fish, after it has 
been suited, on standing flakes, made by a slight 
wattle, ami supported by poles often twerily 
feet from the ground. But the humidity is not 
near so well extracted from llie fish as when, ac- 
cording to the Shetland method, they are (art - 
fully laid ('>ut upon dry beaches, the slones ol 
which have been, during \viut(>r, (exposed tr> ilu- 
abrading action of the o(‘ean, and art; thus cleared 
from V(*getable and animal inatmr. I am informed 
that the fisliing season for cod might be sur(‘i ss- 
fully prolonged. It regularly cimiinenros in 
May, and ends in August; but Mr. Duncan 
remarks, that stout vessids might be cinployeil 
all tlie year round, as the cod is to be taken at 
all seasons.' 

Sir Thomas Bernard says, ‘ I bear no personal 
enmity to the Newfoundland fisheries; hut I 
am persuaded that one domestic fishery upon our 
own cOcLsts, employing our own people, thoiigl* 
only of half their niagniliide, would do tins 
country infinitely more real service than they can 
ever do. They can never provide employment 
for onr own poor; and they are not, exeliisividy, 
nurseries for British seamen. So far indeed 
from their being exclusively so, it is more than 
doubtful whether their effects are not inimical 
and injurious to the interests of this country, 
whilst they arc very favorable to those of tlic 
American Stales; especially if it should appear, 
that a considerable portion of the persons em- 
ployed in those fisheries, are emigrants from our 
sister island ; — young men in the prime ainl 
most valuable part of life ; who, instfcad of sop- 
plying our army and navy with sailors and sm- 
diers, fly to a distant quarter of the globe ; leav- 
ing the helpless and the ag(?d to be provided for 
at the cost, and by the labor of those who con- 
tinue at borne voung mem who, at tlic exp»r*^' 
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tion of their three years service, generally settle 
for life in America/ 

Sect. II. — Op the Herring Fishery. 

Our chief stations for this fishery are off the 
Sh(*tland and Western Islands, and off the coast 
of Norfolk, in which the Dutch also share. See 
Ceupea. There are two seasons for it ; the first 
from June to the end of August, and the second 
in autumn, when the fogs become very favorable 
for this kind of fishing. The Dutch begin their 
herring fishing on the 24th of June, and employ 
a vast number of vessels in it, called busses, 
Ixiiijg between forty-five and sixty tons burden 
each, carrying three or four small guns, llefore 
they go out, they are said to make a verbal agree- 
ment respecting their conduct on the voyage, 
which is very honorably observed. The regula- 
tions of the admiralty of Holland are partly fol- 
lowed by most nations : as, that no fisher shall 
cast his net within 100 fathoms of another boat; 
that while the nets are cast, a light shall be kept 
on the hind part of the vessel : that when a boat 
is by any accident obliged to leave off fishing, 
llu; light shall be cast into the sea: that when the 
urcater part of a fleet leaves off fishing, and casts 
anchor, the rest shall do the same, &c. Mr. An- 
derson, in his History of Commerce, attributes 
to tlie Scots a knowledge of great antiquity in the 
herring fishery. He says that the Netherlanders 
resorted to these coasts as early as A. D. 836, to 
juircluise salted fish of the natives ; but, imposing 
on strangers, they learned the art, and took up 
the trade, which has since proved of such im- 
mense emolninent to the Dutch. Sir Walter 
ll.deigh’s observations on that head, extracted 
from the same author, are extremely worthy the 
a'tentionof tlu‘ curious, and excite reflections on 
the vast strength resulting from the wisdom of 
welhapplied industry. In 1603, he remarks, the 
Dutch sold to different nations as many herrings 
as amounted to £l, 7,50,000 sterling. In 1615 
Ihry at once sent out 2000 busses, and employed 
in them 37,000 fishermen. In 1618 they sent 
out 3000 ships, with 50,000 men, to take the 
lu rriiigs, and 0000 more ships to tmnsport and 
sell tlie fish ; which by sea and land employed 
150,000 men, besides tliose first mentioned. 
All tliis wealth was gotten on our coasts ; while 
o\ir attention was taken up in a distant whale- 
fislu^ry. The Scottish monarchs for a long time 
si emed to direct all their attention to the prcser- 
vaiioii of the salmon-fishery; probably because 
ihc’ir subjects w'ere novices in sea affairs. At 
J‘ugth James HI. endeavoured to stimulate his 
great imm to these patriotic undertakings; for, 
by an act of his third parliament, he compelled 
‘ certain lords spiritual and temporal, and burghs, 
t'> make ships, busses, and boats, with nets and 
other pertinents for fishing. That the same 
should be made in each burgh ; in number ac- 
cording to the siihstaiice of each burgh, and the 
mast of them to be of twenty tons : and that all 
men oe compelled by the sheriffs in the 
^ou^trj^o go on board the same.^ Numerous 
indeed have been the attempts made at different 
periods to secure this treasure to ciursclves, but 
'''ith little success. In the reign of Geo. 11. a 
'^gry strong eflort was made, aird bounties d- 
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lowed for the encouragement of British adven- 
turers ; the first was of 30j. per ton to every buss 
of seventy tons and upwards. This bounty was 
afterwards raised to 505. per ton, to be paid to 
such adventurers as were entitled to it by claim- 
ing it at the places of rendezvous, lire busses 
are from twenty to ninety tons burden, but the 
best size is eighty. A vessel of eighty tons 
ought to take ten lasts, or 120 barrels of herrings, 
to clear expenses, the price of the fisli to be ad- 
mitted to be a guinea a barrel. A ship of this 
size ought to have eighteen men, and three boats ; 
one of twenty tons should have six men; and 
every five tons above require an additional hand. 
To every ton are 280 yards of nets ; so a vessel 
of eighty tons carries 20,000 square yards ; each 
net is twelve yards long, and ten deep; and 
every boat takes out from twenty to thirty nets, 
and puts them together so as to form a long 
trjiin ; they are sunk at each end of the train by a 
stone, which weighs it down to the full extent : 
the top is supported by buoys, made of sheep's 
skin, with a hollow stick at the mouth, fastened 
tight; through this the skin is blown up, and 
then stopped with a peg, to prevent the escape 
of the air. Sometimes these buoys are placed at 
the top of the nets ; at other times the nets are 
suffered to sink deeper, by lengthening the cords 
fastened to them, every cord being for that pur- 
pose ten or twelve fathoms long. But the best 
fisheries are generally in more shallow water. 

Of the herring fishery in the Western Isles 
the following account is given by Mr. Pennant, 
in his Voyage to the Hebrides. ‘The fishing is 
always performed in the night, unless by acci- 
dent. The busses remain at anchor, and send 
out their boats a little before sun-set; which 
continue out, in winter and summer, till day- 
light; often taking up and emptying their nets, 
which they do ten or twelve times in a night, in 
case of good success. During winter it is a most 
dangerous and fatiguing employ, by reason of 
the greatness and frequency of the gales in these 
seas, and in such gales are the most successful 
captures : hut, by the Providence of heaven, the 
fishers are seldom lost; and, what is wonderful, 
few are visited with illness. They go out well 
prepared, with a warm great coat, boots, and 
skin aprons, and a good provision of beef and 
spirits. The same good fortune attends thi? 
busses, which in the tempestuous season, and in 
the darkest nights, are continually shifting, in 
these narrow seas, from harbour to harbour. 
Sometimes eighty barrels of herrings are taken in 
a night by the boats of a single vessel. It once 
happened, in Loch Slappan, in Skye, that a buss 
of eighty tons might have taken 200 barrels in 
one night, with 10,000 square yards of net; hut 
the master was obliged to desist, for want of a 
sufficient number of hands to preserve the cap- 
ture. The herrings are preserved by salting, 
after the entrails are taken out. This last is an 
operation performed by the country people, who 
gei three half-pence per barrel for their trouble ; 
and sometimes, even in the winter, can gain 
fifteen pence a-day. This employs both women 
and children ; hut the salting is only entrusted 
to the crew of the busses. The fish are laid on 
llieir backs in the barrels, and layers of stUt he- 
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tween them. The entrails are boiled into an oil ; baskets. The gippers cut tlieir throats, take out 
8000 fish will yield ten giillons, valued at one their guts, and fling out the full herrings into 
shilling the gallon. A vessel of eighty tons one basket, and the shotten into another. One 
takes out 144 barrels of salt; a drawback of man takes the full basket when they are gippod 
2s. Sd. is allowed for each barrel used by the • and carries them to tlu* rower back, wherein 
foreign exportation of the fish; but there is a there is salt. One boy rows and stirs them 
duty of 1 j. per barrel for the home consumption, about in the salt, and another takes tlicin, thus 
and the same for those sent to Ireland. The rowed, and carries them in bask(.*ts to the pack- 
barrels are made of oak-staves, chiefly from Vir- ers. Four men pack the henings into oiie 
ginia; the hoops from several parts of our own barrel, and lay them, one by one, straight and 
island, and are either of oak, birch, hazel, or wil- even ; and another man, when the barrel is full 
low : the last from Holland, liable to a duty. The takes it from the packers. It is left to stand a 
barrels cost about 35. each ; they hohl from 500 to day or more open to setth*, that the salt iiuiy 
800 fish, according to thiir sizes, and are made melt and dissolve to pickle; after which it is 
to contain thirty-two gallons. The barrels are filled up, and the cooper completes the work, 
inspected by proper officers : a cooper examines by heading tlu; casks very tight, atid stowing 
if they are good ; if faulty, he destroys them, and them in the liohl. Tlie pickle is to be strong 
obliges the maker to stand to the loss. Loch enough to sustain a herring ; otherwise the fish 
Broom lues been celebrated for three or four ctm- decay in it. 

turies as the resort of herrings. They generally Bishop Watson observes, that ' the Dutch 
appear here in July: those that turn into this bay have long been famous for jireparing a salt for 
are part of the brigade that detaches itself from the pickling of lu'rrings, by which they have ac- 
the westc.'in column of that great aiaiiy which an- rpiired a .suptTiority in that article of eominerc e 
nually deserts the vast depths of the arctic circle, over all other Kuropean nations. Tlu'ir princi- 
and come, heaven-directed, to the seats of popu- jml secret in this biisiiu'ss consists in cva|)oratitig 
lation, offered as a cheap food to millions, whom the brine made from the solution of bay salt 
wasteful luxury or iroM-heart(*d avarice hath de- with the gentlest fire, and in mixing with thn 
prived, by enhancing the price of the wonte<l brine a proptr quantity of very s(uir whey; tlie 
.supports of the poor. The migration of these a(;i(i whey unites itself with the uneombirh d 
fish from their northern retreat is regular; tlieir fixed alkali, and thus prevents it from adhering 
visits to the Western Isles and coasts, certain; to the common salt as it crystallises. Any nila-r 
but their attachment to one particular loch, ex- mihl acit! might probably an^we^ the same pur- 
tremely precarious. All have tlieir turns: that pose .’ — Chtmical Ks$(n/s^ vol. 2, p. C3. 
which swarmed with fisli one year, is totally de- In the report of tlu? Downs Fishery, the cnin- 
serted the following; yet the next loch to it may niittee, p. 21, observe, ‘ that the pernniioal shoals 
be crowded with the shoals. Those changes of of herrings, in their progress from tin* North 
place give often full employ to the busses, who Sea to the (dianni l, appear in wonderful aliurid- 
are continually shifting their harbour in (piest of ance in their straits, in the early part of Oelo- 
iiews respecting Aese important wanderers, her, and remain till the end of Novemlifr ; 
They commonly appear here in July; the latter about which time they proceed giadnally to the 
end of August they go into deep water, and con- westward, and are caught off the isle of Wii;)it 
tinue there for some time, without any apparent till the end of February. Such is tlio profusion 
cause: in November they return to the shallows, of these fish, while they continue hetweeii ilio 
when a new fishery commences, which continue? Forelands, where they are necessarily ccmdfiisdl 
till January; at that time the herrings become by the conformation of the straits, that the qiian- 
full of roe, and are useless as articles of com- tities taken on this part of the coast, amount to 
merce. Some doubt, whether those herrings that more than double the average catch of our great 
appear in November are not part of a new mi- fishery at Newfoundland, in proportion to the 
gration, for they are as fat, and make the same lime and number of hands employe*! in it. Tlio 
appearance, as those that composed the first, mackerel are also found during their season, in 
The signs of the arrival of the herrings are flocks remarkable abundance in tliese straits, wliidi 
of gulls, which catch up the fish while they skim tqipear to form the limits of their migration (ip 
on the surface ; and of gannets, which plunge ami the channel. In this neighbourhood (Ih al) 
bring them up from considerable deplb.s. P-oth they generally remain from Nlay to July, afb>rtl- 
these birds are closely attended to by the fish* rs. iug, like the herrings, a rich harvest that sceuis 
Cod-fish, haddocks, and dog-fish, follow the to invite the industry of the fishermau.’ — In [)• 
herrings in vast multitudes; these voracion'i fish 26 and 2H, they add, that ‘ Holland has no liof" 
keep on the outsides of the columns, and m.iy con- rings near her own coast, but tak(*s them (>n the 
cur in driving tiie shoals into bays and creeks, coast of Britain, from Shetland to the coast of 
In summer they come ini ; il,e bays generally Sns.sex; commencing at the distance of 250 
with the warmest weather, and with ea w gales, h agues, and ending at fifty leagues from her own 
During winter, the hard gales from noi th-wcst ports.* 

are supposed lo assist in forcing them into shel- The Downs Society was associated in N<'- 
ter. East winds are very unfavorable to the veinher, 1815, under the patronage *of the earl 
fishery.’ of Liverpool, and is a gratifying example, 

The nets being haul* I on board, tbi fishes are effect of spirited a.ssociations for t!ic promotion 
taken out, and put into the warback.s, which of improvements in our fisheries. The fish 
stand on one side of tlic vessels. When all the which was cured by that society in the preceding 
nets are thus unloaded, one fills the gippers year (with a vtny little, though very valuable in- 
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slruction from Mr. Sicvcrs, a fishing merchant of 
Lontlon) received llie first bounty paid under 
tli(j late act, on that part of the coast. They 
c^i-nt sixty-two barrels of white herrings to Bar- 
badvies, Antigua, Jamaica, and other West India 
islands; from whence they received the most 
favorable and gratifying accounts of the excel- 
Iciice of their tisli ; which sold at very high 
jM- es, a third more tlian those from either the 
L’l ited States, or British America. See the Re- 
port of the eowniittee of the IJoivtis Societt^ of 
lushirmun's Friends, \7lh August, 1016. 

Since the act of 40lh Geo. III., appointing 
conimissioners, separate and distinct frfun the cus- 
toms a?jd excise, to superintend tlie <listributioii 
of bounties, and the stationing of otficers versed 
in the trade of the herring fishery, persons who 
liad experimentally and practically followed that 
tislicry as a trade, hut wlio are excluded from all 
interest or participati^m in tin* trad(?, the herring 
tisliery has become with us, as it was willi tin 
1 lurch, an ohj<*ct of national concern ; the good 
cHecls of whiidi art' st'iisibly felt in every part of 
tin- I oast, uhert' it has regularly been established, 
by this act, an annual report by iht? commission- 
ers, (»f their proceedings, ending the 5th April, 
IS re([uiretl to be prest uti.d to parliament each 
session : containing the details of the fishery of 
preceding year, hjgellier wirh inch oKserv.a- 
tioiis ai'.d suggestious as may have occurretl, or 
Imx'ii communicated to tlu.* commissioners, in the 
interval between the reports. In their report of 
they state that tlu'y have; had their atten- 
linti turned to dill Tent iiiutl^TS ealculated to iin- 
pr()v*‘ the cure ^ f herrings, and to raise the 
character of t!ie British fishery in foreign parts; 
liiat a cuniinunication, mndt? to tlu'in by a nier- 
ciuitile house of re.sjicctability, on the subject of 
increasing the cxportati(m of herrings to the 
cnjitiiient of Iairo])e, had been ]>rinted, and 
distributed among tin? curers tlironghout the 
kingdom ; that regulations bad bi'cn adopted 
fur improving the eonstruclion of barrels intend- 
ed for l)ouiity ; that the boats of the fishermen 
had been properly fitU-d up for the reception of 
hciTinus ; that bounty lead been refused on all 
barrels not full of pickle ; and that tlie strictest 
orders had been given to tlu' othcers of the fish- 
ery, to apply the ofhcial brand in no case, uidess 
both herrings and casKS were in every respect 
''U(h as would do cri ilit to the estalilishment. 
In the year IIUZ the cominissi<mers point out 
the great increase that had taken place in the 
<AjH)ii;ition of British herrings to the continent 
of Fairope, in consequence of the communica- 
tions made to and the regulations adojited by 
them, as contained in the precc'ding report ; and, 
in the year Iblb, they observe that they bad 
received a rneinoria' on the .subject from Unm- 
1 irgh, signed by a number of herring merchants 
of that port, bearing testimony to the improve- 
ment that had taken place in the quality of 
British herrings, and pointing out the means of 
inising the^ character still iiigher. This mi mo- 
rial the commissioners likewise caused to be 
prin^i^f^xrid distributed among the curers, 
^'hieliMhey accompanied with sndi additional 
observations as they conceived lo bo e.e(>.ssary, 
and which tlicy state to have prodii* A the most 


salutary effects. They conclude their statement 
with the intelligence, that the character of the 
Britisli fishery is rising both at home and abroad ; 
for that, while the quantity of herrings cured 
gutted is annually increasing, the quantity cured 
ungutted is every year diminishing ; that great 
as the amount of fisheiy had been In the course 
of that year, the demand had fully kept pace 
with it; and that, at the end of the season, few 
herrings ;d unsold in the hand.s of the 

curers. They further report, that while the ex- 
portation to the continent of Europe had nearly 
equalled that of the preceding year, and the ex- 
portation to tlie West Indies and Ireland had 
increa.sed, a ri(.*w market had opened in the East 
Indies, tf) which different shipments of herrings 
liad been made, by way of experiment both from 
Greenock and London : tliat, from the former of 
these places, upwards of 1300 firkins were ex- 
ported to C.'alcutta, all of wliicb they understood 
were purchase<l by Europeans there at 20s. to 
25s. per firkin ; and that it was the intention of 
the exporter, in consofjuence of this encourage- 
ment, to ship a larger quantity next season; so 
that the commissioners trust, that India will soon 
become a permanent and valuable market for the 
consumption of British herrings. The report 
Ctmcludes, ‘ it is impossible to state, within the 
compass of Ibis report, the advantages resulting 
to the community from the prosperity of the 
herring fishery; but the commissioiKfrs think it 
their duty hriefiy to mention that the effects 
thereof are felt in almost every part of the king- 
dom. 'Fhe fishermen have, in many cases, been 
enabled, by the produce of their industry, to re- 
place the small boats formerly used, by new 
iioats of much larger dimensions, and to provide 
tlumselves with fishing materials of superior 
value. The luiiuher of boats and of fishermen 
has liecn greatly increased ; wliile, by the 
general iiilroduction of tlie practice of gutting, 
a valuable source' of employment has been 
opened to thousands of poor people, who now 
annually ri'sort to tl coast during the continu- 
anci' f the fishin; ;easoii, and there earn a 
decent liveliKoo'l in the operations of gutting 
and packing. New ilwelling-houses and build- 
ings, on a superior coiistmclion, for the curing 
aiK* toring of the herrings, are erecting at 
almost every station along the coast; while the 
demand for lionie wood for the manufacture of 
b.arrels, affords a source of ^uofit and employ- 
ment lo numbers of neople in the most inland 
parts of tlie country.^ 

The progress of the herring-fishery will best 
be seen by a summary view of the quantities 
caught, enn'd for bounty, and exported, from 
181.5 to IBIO. 

By the re|)ort of 181.5, it appears that the 
quantity cured gutted was 10.5,372] barrels. By 
that of IRIG, it amounted to 13.5,981 barrels, 
being an increase in one year’s fishery of 30,608| 
barrels, llie qmintity cured ungutted, in the 
former period, was 54,7 >7 barrels ; in the latter 
‘2(5,670 1 barrels, being a dc'(!rease of 28,096.1 
barrels. The totid quantity brought under the 
view of the officers in 181.5 was 1(30,1 .30!! barrels. 
In 1816 it was 162,651 :] barrels, being an increase, 
on the whole, of 25 12^ barrels. The quantity 
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branded for bounty in 1815, was 83,376 barrels. 
In 1816 it was 116,436, being an increase of 
33,060 barrels. The exports, on the whole, in 
1815, exceeded those of 1816; but the gutted 
herrings exported in the latter year exceeded 
those of the former by 12,606} barrels. 

In the year 1817 the total quantity caught was 
192,343} barrels, being an increase of 29,691} 
barrels. In the same year the quantity branded 
for bounty was, 140,018} barrels, being an in- 
crease of 23,582} barrels. The quantity exported 
in 1817 was 138,628.J barrels, being an increase 
of 30,940} barrels. 

Tn the year 1818* the total quantity caught 
was 227,601 barrels, whereof 204,270} were 
cured gutted, and 23,420} ungutted; being an 
increase in the total quantity of 35,347} barrels, 


and of 48,494} in the quantity gutted ; while 
there was a decrease in the quantity cured un- 
gutted of 13,146} barrels. In this year the 
quantity found entitled to bounty was 183,080} 
being an increase of 43,071 barrels. In the sium; 
year, the total quantity exported was 162,339} bar- 
rels, whereof 148,147} were gutted, and 14,192 
ungutted ; being an increase in the total quan- 
tity of 23,711 barrels, and of 32,667 in the quan- 
tity gutted ; while there was a decre.ase in thn 
quantity ungutted of 8956 barrels. 

Hut the report of the year ending the 5th of 
April, 1819, is still more encouraging than any of 
the former ones, as will be seen from tin* follow- 
ing accounts, which exhibit at one view the en- 
tire state of the herring fishery at the difTcKnit 
stations in Great Britain. 


Tabi.e I. — An Account of the Total Number of Barrels of White Herrings which have been 
branded for the 'Bounty of 4s. and of 3s. 6d. per Barrel, in the year ended 5th April, 1810. 


STATIONS. 


For the bounty of 4s. For tiu* bounty of 3 j. 
per Barrel. 6f/. ])er Barrel. 

Btmg pnekd. Repacked. Buui;p>ickd. Repacked. 


T otal 

I lerrings j Amount of Bounty, 
branded. 



Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

1 Barreks. 

£ 

.V. 

d. 

Ayr, Irvine, and Saltcoats 2,074 




2,074 

414 

10 

0 

Campbeltown . . 

. . 2,525 




2,525 

505 

t) 

0 

Fort- William . . 

. . 95 


109 


204 

38 

1 

(i 

(rlasgow . . . 

. . 0,1G1 

2,234 



11,395 

2,279 

0 

0 

Greenock . . 

. . 7,180} 

15,870} 


295 

23,352 

4,003 

0 

(i 

Inverary . . . 

. • 3,0) l(i} 

,50 


3,660} 

732 

1 

0 

Loch Broom . . 

. . 1,205} 


130 


1,335} 

203 

17 

0 

Carron . . 

. . 1,510 


10 


1,526 

30 1 

19 

0 

(jilpheud 

. . 1,093 


8 


1,101 

220 

0 

0 

Shildag . . 

. . 1,102 




1,102 

220 

8 

0 i 

Kotlisay 

. . 7,910 

632 

141 


8,683 

1,733 

1 

0 

Stornoway . . . 

. . 1,135 


22 


1,157 

230 

17 

0 

Stranraer . . 

. . 1,503} 




1,503} 

300 

14 

0 

Tobermory . . 

. . 2,204 




2,294 

458 

10 

0 

Bristol .... 


193 



193 

38 

12 

0 

St. Ives .... 

. . 214 

147 



391 

78 



Whitehaven . . 

. . 1,311} 

2,152 

15 

21 1 

3,692} 

732 



Anstrutlior . . . 

. . 7,cr29 

332} 



7,361} 

1,172 

6 

0 

Banti* .... 

. . 15,949} 

8,220 



24,175} 

4,835 

2 

0 

Burntisland 

. . 10,851 

8,713 



1 9,5t')4 

3,912 

10 

0 1 

Cromarty . 

. . 8,087 

1,090 



10,677 

2,135 

8 

0 1 

Kyc’mouth . . . 

. . 6,073 

7,422 



13,495 

2,099 

0 

0 1 

Fraserburgh . • 

. . 10,308 

3,197 


242 

13,811 

2,750 

1 

0 j 

Helmsdale . . • 

. . 7,909 

3,801 



11,770 

2,354 

0 

0 i 

I^ith .... 

. . 28,983 

6,1 '*,3 



35,130 

7,027 



Lybster .... 

. . 7,004} 

. . 5,979} 




12,.56()> 

2,512 

8 

0 

Orkney .... 




8,162 

1,032 

Fort Gordon . . 

. . 6,927 

4,300 



1 1,236 

2,247 

4 

0 

Wick .... 

. . 24,761} 

0,772 



34 , 53 ;?} 

(),90(3 

14 

0 

Dover .... 

34 



.3 1 

0 

10 

0 

1 

London 


359 



359 

71 

10 

0 1 

Portsmouth . . 

. . to 

517 



557 

111 

8 

0 

Yarmouth . . . 

. . 39;,} 




395} 

79 

2 

0 

Total . . . 

, . 185,983 

82,802} 

489 

748 

270,022} 

53,973 

11 

0 

Year ended 5th April, 

1818. 131,123} 

50,8/5 

658 

433 

183,089} 

30,^90 

12 

(5 

Differenco, year i nd^d ) rAi,, . 

5th April 1819. i ->4,8.)’.} 

31,927} 

160 

31/ 

86,933 

£17,332^9 



I ncrease. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Increase. iTotal inc 

Increase. 
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Tadle II. — A.n Account of the Total Number of Barrels of White Herring, which have been landed 
from the Fishery, or cured on Shore, in the Year ended 5th April 1819 in so far as the 
same has come under the cognizance of the officers of the Fishery. 


Quantity and Description nf Herrings. 


Cured for Bounty. 


Cured not for Bounty. 


STATIONS. 


Gutted Gutted not! 
yrith a ith a ! 

iknifc, and' knife, and 

packed packed Total for 

'within 24 within 24 Bounty, 
houi after] hours after] 
being being 

taken. taken. 


Tutted and 
packed not| 
within 24 

lours after' Ungutted. 
being 
taken. 


, . Total Bar-! 

Barrels of 

^ulk. Bounty. 



Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Ayr, Irvine, 1 
& Saltcoats S 

2,806 


2,806 

20 

462 

90 

572 

.Campbeltown 

3,513 

4 

3,547 


1,112 

768 

1,8804 

Kort- Will Kim 

1534 

1394 

293 


. 

1174 

1174 

'ilas^ow . . 

16,525 

137 

16,662 

634 

610 

3814 

1,055 

.ireenock . . 

24,667 

3034 

24,9704 

314 

124 

634 

219 

[nverary . . 

4,084 

55 

4,139 

10 

• 

. 

10 

I,orli-nroom . 

1,383 

134 

1,517 

1 

51 

185 

237 

Carron . 

l,764i 

38 

1,8024 

354 

325 

, . 

3604 

Oilphead 

1,456 

11 

1,467 

. 

64 

34 

98 

Sliildag. 

1,6671 


1,6674 

72 

82 

. 

154 

llothsay , 
Stornoway 

10,020 

158 

10,178 

9 

250 

149 

408 

1,2301 

22 

1,2524 


187 

86 

273 

Stranraer . . 

1,7121 

. 

1,7124 


. 

52 

52 

Tobermory . 

2,832 

22 

2,854 4| 


534 

783 

1,317 

Illristol . . 

187 


187 


1571 


1574 

Liverpool . . 

, 


. 


134 

1,412 

1,546 

St. Ives 

404 

804 

4844 


151 

1,0711 

1,2224 

1 Whitehaven . 

3,481 

2264 

3,7074 


9161 

64 

9804 

Anstruther 

6,066 


6,906 

318 

1,4241 

329 

2,072 

. . . 

29,170 


29,170 

150 

50 

1,0274 

1,2274 

Hurnt island . 

3,348* 


3,34Bl 

. 

308 

200 

508 

ICromarty 

13,9531 


1 3,9531 

150 

3,6601 

. 

3,8104 

1 Eyemouth 

18,181* 


18,1811 

. 

1,099 

420 

1,519 

Fraserburgh . 

l‘>,482i 

700 

20,1821 

65 

2,8504 

1,3075 

4,223i 

Helmsdale . 

21,7521 


21,7521 

465 

153 

506 

1,124 

i Leith . . . 

3,301 


3,301 

54 

909 


963 

Lybsler . . 

19,6284 


19,6281 

88 

1,015 


1,103 

flrkney 

8,714 


8,714 

62 

1,6664 

66 

1,7944 

Fort (Gordon . 

14,299 


14,299 


167 

117 

284 

Wick . . . 

61,1114 


61,1111 

45 

3,129 

1,709 

4,883 

Dover , . . 

34 


34 


46 

54 

100 

London , . 

4124 


4121 


13 

. 

13 

>rt»mouth . 
1\ armouth 

1,1391 


1,1391 

14 

3,7204 

129 

3,8934 

6111 


6114 



428 

428 

Total 

300,023 

2,031 

302,054 

1,684 

25,372 

11,550 

38,606 

Year ended 






5th April, 
1B18 . . 



203,2854 

985 

15,790 

7,62 U 

24,4052 

Difference, % 








yf”ar endetl r 

1 


98,7602 

699 

9,573 

3,9284 

14,200i 



Increase. 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase. 


( 


340,660 

227,691 



‘2iJ 
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Table III.— An Account of the Total Number of Barrels of White Herrings which have been 
Kxported from Gbeat Britain, in the year emloil 5 th of April, 1819 in so far as the same have 

come undei the cognizance of the OfRc&ra of tlic hisheiy. 





To other places in 

To p’aces out of 



Exported to Ireland. 

Europe. 

Europe. 

Total 

Exported. 








STATIONS. 







Outted. 

Ungutted. 

(lutted. 

Ungutted. 

Gutted. 

Ungutted. 


Uarrela. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Ayr, Irvine, and Saltcoats . 

165 

487 





65‘2 

Campbeltown 

1112 

1407 



, 


2519 

Fort- William ...... 

:i85 

60 




• * 

445 

Glasgow 

5820 

614 

100 


. 

, , 

6543 

(Jreenock 

.3821,1 

163 



27,642 

91 

3i,7irj 

lAOch-Broom 

165 

60 




225 

Ix)ch Shildag 

1 105 




. 


1105 

Rothesay 

1186 

294 



, 


1480 

Tobermory 

3216 

1383 


• • 

. 


4599 

Bristol 

969 

148 



4872 

186 

6175 

laverpool 

1.34 




2198 

1317 

.3649 

St. Ives 

172 




, 


172 

Whitehaven 

655 

325 



2397 

177 

3554 

Anstruther 

2069 

470 

500 


. 


30.39 

Banff 

4031 


10,822 




14,853 

Burntisland 

2855 

252 

5463 




8570 

Cromarty 

22,58 

665 

500 




3423 

Kyemouth 

1770 






1770 

Fniserburgh 

44.39 

332 

3705 


611 

54 

9141 

Helmsdale 

2062 


.3580 




5642 

I^eilh 

9674 

1060 

22,222 


1638 

50 

.34,644 

Lybster 

465 

. 

926 




1391 

Orkney 

34.52 

1330 

. 


800 

200 

5782 

Port Gordon 

2600 


1035 




.3035 

Wiek 

17,869 

520 

3170 




21,5,)9 

London " 

4707 


310 


42,595 

277 

47,880 

Portsmouth 

30 

29381 



20 


208Ki 

Total .... 

77,l95i 

12, .5081 

52,333 


82,773 

2352 

227,102 

Year ended 5th April 1 8 IR. . 
Difference, year ended the 5th 

44,304 J 

9082 , 

43,368 

528 

60,475 

4582 

162, 33',),; 








of April 1819 .... 

.32.091 

3426. i 

8965 

.528 

22,298 

2230 

(34,822; 

Inc.rca.se. 

lucrca.se. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

lurreiuse. 

Decrease. 

Total 

IncraetK'. 



Sect III. — Of thf. rn.( hard and Anchovy 
Fishfiuks. 

The pilchard and the anchovy are, in fact, 
only a distinct specie's of tlic j.^c*nus clupca. 
Some naturalists consider the former as a variety 
of the herring. It is, however, innch less and 
thicker than the herrint^, the nose turns up, the 
under jaw is shorter than the upper, tin dorsal 
fin is placed exactly in the centre of j,> cavity- -for 
if you take a pilchard by the back it will banjjj 
even, which a herring will not — and the .scales 
are firm, and adiiere very closely, whib' those of 
the herring come off wii!i the lea.st nibbing. 

The pilchard swims i.) hirgi shoals which 
arrive on the coasts of Bretagne, Cornwall, and 
Tfevonshire, from June to September, although 
they are sometimes caught about Christmuij. 
Men are y.el on the clitTs of the coasts of l)fs- 
vonshire and Cornwall, whom they uall huers, to 
watch ilufir coming - the purple ' olor of the 
water in the <lay, ami its shining appearance in 
the night, giving certain indications of their ap- 
proach. Then the huer.s, according to settled 


and regulated signs, direct the boats and vcssi'ls 
how to rnanagt; their si*ins, and, wlieii their < oni- 
mands are ])roperly given and obeyed, lho> liave 
been known to take 100,000 pilchards at a 
draught. It is a common saying of the ('orni.di 
fishermen, when talking of the pilchard, that it 
is the least fish in size, most in number, ami 
greatest in gain. In ScNjllaml they .soim’timc.s 
appear among the herring shoals, hut in die 
Frith of Forth there are no e.slal)lished tislicries 


for them. 

Anchovies are caught in Alay, June, and Jnly, 
on the coasts of C.aitalonia, Ihovence, &c., when 
they constantly ri^pair throngh the straits of (dbral- 
tar into the Mediterranean. See Ci.ufe.v. ( oF 
lins says, they are also found in ph nty on tnc 
west coasts of Faigland and Wales, dhe tisn- 
ing is chiefly in the night, when, a li^fht being put 
upon the stern of the fislii iig- vessel s, 
chovies flock round, and are caught irT^ ucts. 
But it is said to have been found by experience, 
that anchovies taken thus by fire, are neither sc 
good, so firm, nor so [»ropcr for keeping 
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iliosc wVich are taken without Vire. When the 
fishery is over, they cut off the heads, take out 
the gal'* and guts, and then lay them in barrels, 
;ind salt them. The common way of eating an- 
rhovies is with oil, vinegar, &c., in order to which 
they are first liohed, and the tails, fins, &(*., 
slipped off. Being put on the fire, they dissolve 
in almost any lujiior. They are made into sauce 
by rnincliing them with pepper, &c. Some also 
pickle anchovies in small earthen pots, made on 
purpose, of two or three pounds weight, more 
or less, which they cover with plaster to keep them 
the better. Anchovies should be chosen small, 
fresh pickled, white on the outside and red 
within. They must have a routul back; for 
those which are fiat or large arc often nothing 
but sardines. 

SccT. IV^^. — Of thk Mackerkl Fishery. 

The mackerel, see Scomuer, is a summer 
(ish of jiassage, found in large shoals, in various 
p:irts of the ocean not far north ; bnt especially 
(.11 the French and Fnglish coasts. It is about 
sinciitcen inches in length, and weighs nearly 
two pounds. The body long, round, thick, and 
fleshy, IS beautifully shaped for swimming, ami 
becomes very small and slender towards the tail, 
which is so much forked, that it seems to be 
almost parted into fins, llanmer found one in 
the month of June containing eggs; 

when firsi taken it exhibits a phosphoric light. 
Its eyes, wIh'h they first appear on our coasts, an<l 
(luring winter, are covered with a kind of white 
lilin; lh(*y are then nearly blind, this, however, 
tiiey cast in the beginning of summer. I'hefish' 
ing is usually in April, ^lay, and June, or July, 
•itcordiiig to the place. Tliey outer the Kiiglisli 
channel in April, and proceed np the straits of 
Dover as the summer advances ; so that by June 
they are or. the co:ists of Cornwall, Sussex, Nor- 
mandy, Picardy, Ike. where the fishery is most 
considerahle. They arc an excellent food fresh; 
aiul not to he despised, when well ]ircpared, 
pickled, and put up in barrels; a method of 
preserving them cliiefiy used in (’oriiwall. They 
are taken either with a line or nets : the latter is 
tlie chief method, and is usually performed in 
tne night. The rules observed in tlie fishing for 
mackerel are much the same as those in the 
fisheiy of herrings. 'J'herc are two ways of 
}ackling them : the first is, by o|)eTiing and gut- 
ling them, and filling the belly with salt, cram- 
med in as hard as possible with a stick ; which 
none, they range them in rows, at the bottom of 
the vessel, strewing salt between the layers. In 
the second way, they put them immediately into 
tul)s full of brine, mane of fresh water and salt ; 
3iid leave them to steep, till they have imbibed 
salt enough to make them keep ; after which, 
they are taken out, and barrelled up, taking care 
lo press them close down. Mackerel are not 
cured or exported as merchandise, except by the 
* armouih an^ Lowestoft merchants, but are ge- 
“^‘^^^^y^nsumed at home ; especially in l.on- 
‘un, tn& sea-ports between tne Thames and 
» arniouth, east, and the land’s er I of Cornwall, 

It is said ^bat this fish was in higli e; teem 
>vuh the Romans. 
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Sect. V. — Uf the Lohsveii Fishery. 

Lobsters are taken along the British Channel, 
and on the coast of Norway, whence they are 
brought to London for sale ; as also in the frith of 
FMinburgh, and on the coast of Northumberland 
By loth & lull Will. III. c. 24, no lobster is 
to be taken under eight inches in length, from 
the peak of the nose to the end of the middle 
fin of the tail ; and by the 9th Geo. 11. c. 33, 
no lobsters are to be taken on the coast of Scot- 
land from the 1st of June to the 1st of Septem- 
ber. See Cancer. They are in season from 
September to June. The shell is black before it 
is boiled, but afterwards becomes red. During 
winter, ilie cock is supposed to be more delicate 
eating tliaii the hen. They are taken in what 
fishermen call pots, in shape like a mouse-trapi, 
made either of netting or twiggen work ; these, 
after being baited with garbage, and having a 
buoy affixed, are made last to a rope, and thrown 
to the bottom of the sea, where it may be found 
lo be from six to ten feet deep. On the York- 
shire and Orkney coasts, the fishermen use small 
nets, with iron hoops, baited with fish guts, or 
dried dog-fish. Lomlon oofisuiucs more lobsters 
than all the rest of the country togellier. They 
are sent hither as far as from the Orkneys in 
chests, which contain 400 or 500 each ; and,\vl;f n 
000 or JOOO are thus collected, they are slowed 
aboard the first smack that is to sail for Queen- 
borough and Billingsgate. 

SfXT. VL Ol THE OvSTEIl FiSHERY. 

The British oyster (ostrea edulis) a bivalvular 
testaceous fish, found in all parts of the king- 
dom, though not the largest, has been said to be 
tlie best and most wholesome in tlu? world. They 
were famous in the days of the Romans, so that, 
according to Juvenal and l^liny, they were con- 
veyed from tlie coast of Kent to Borne. Those 
of C'ol Chester, however, an? now thought fully 
equal to those of Kent. In Scotland they breed 
in the crei'ks and bays of ibe Orkney and Western 
Islands; but the most considerable fisheries are 
ill the I'ritlis of Forth, near Iiiclikeith, and Pres- 
tonpans, in Musselburgh Bay. Here they ob- 
tain the appellation of Pandoors, from being 
taken close by the doors of the salt pans. Oys- 
ters ca.st their spat, or spawn, in the month of 
May; when first shed, it has the appearance of 
candle-grease, and adheres to stones, or any other 
substance, which tlie dredgers term cultch ; — 
the spat is covered with a shell in two or three 
days, and, in the course of throe years, it becomes 
marketable in size. The dredgers make use of a 
very thick, strong, net, fastened to three spills of 
iron : this they drag along the bottom of the 
sea, forcing the oysters into it. In England, 
many, after being taken in this manner, are car- 
ried to other places, and laid in beds, or pits of 
salt water, to fatten ; where they derive a green 
color, sometimes, and are then found unwliole- 
some. A green color is often artificially given 
to them in the salt marshes ; but w^c do not con- 
sider it as any improvement, as we think white 
oysters both look, and taste, better than those 
that are green. The sea star (asterias glacialis) 
is a most destructive animal in a bed of oysters* 
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Tho fishing for oysters is pfrinitied from tlu? 
1st of September to the hist day of April inclu- 
sive : or, according to common observation, oys- 
ters are in season in all tliose months which have 
the letter r in their name. 

Sect. VIl. — S almon Fisiiery. 

The Report from the Select Comniiltee of the 
Salmon Fisheries of the United Kingdom, order- 
ed by the house of commons to be printed, the 
17th of .June 1B2 I, presents so comjiletc an ac- 
count of the hab ts of this fish, and tho general 
modes pursued in obtaining it, that we cannot 
do better in this place than present an abstract 
of it to the reader. 

In the course of the examinations which are 
liert' recorded, tho committee seem to have been 
anxious to determine tho different species of fish 
usually found in the salmon rivers, or captured 
in the nets. This is an object of considerable ini- 
portance, in every view of the subject before us. 

1. Salmon . — All the witticsses are of the same 
opinion with regard to this species; hut they 
differ greatly as to the question, Whether tlie 
salmon of one river can he distinguished from 
those of another by any definite characters. Mr. 
ITalliday has comj^ared them in Ireland, Ihig- 
land, and Scotland, many times, and says, ‘ f 
cannot make out the distinction of one river’s 
fish from that of another.' Mr. Jaim s Roll .statc.s, 

* I have a little gui.'ss; not altogether.’ J. Froiid- 
foot considers the Tweed fisli .us smaller than 
those of the Tay, and those of tlu' River Isla as 
smaller than those of the River Tay ; but, when 
asked if upon meeting with an Isla fish and a 
Tay fish in the frith, he should know the one 
from the other, he replies ‘No; 1 would not.’ 
On the other side of the question, Mr. James 
Wilson, in reference to the North an<] .South 
FiSks at Montrose, declares, that * the species of 
salmon arc quite different in these tw’o rivers;’ 
and adds, ‘ One is a large coarse scaly fish, and 
the other is a smaller and a finer fish.’ Mr. JaiTM:rs 
Bell stales, that the * Aberdeen fish is ipule d.f- 
ferent from the Tay, difl'erent in the scale.’ Oeo. 
Little, esq. stales, that the ‘ salmon in the Shan- 
non grow to a large size and adds, ‘ We have 
three fislii ngsth.it fall all into one hay in Ireland, 
tlie Bush, the Barm, and the FoyU*, and w’e can 
easily distinguisli the fish of all the difi’erent riv(‘rs 
when we take them. The salmon in the hush is 
a long-bodied round salmon, nearly as thir k at 
the liead as he is at the middle. The salmon 
that we kill at the Bann, is what I call a v. ry 
neat-made fish, very broad at the shoulders, a.ul 
the back fin tapering away towards the tail, and 
quite a different shaped fish from the Bush fish. 
The Foyle is a river that we seldom get any large 
salmon in.’ 

A considerable degree oi nri porta; j« o .seems to 
be attached to this branch of the enquiry, with 
the view of determining the question, W hethru 
the fish bred in a particular river always return 
to their birth-place, and to no other i iver. Sir 
Humphry Davy assumes that ‘ saluioii, and 
salmon-trout, belong, .ii fact, to th.* river in 
which they were spawned,’ and that ‘ each v.!- 
riety of salmon, or salmon-trout affects a parti- 
cular river, and always return*^' to it ;’ »>. 145. 


The otlier witnesses seem generally to entertain 
the same opinion. Mr. Little has been told of 
evidence on this subject, p. 112; but no facts 
are communicated. Indeed, Mr. lialliday as- 
.serts, that ‘ they do not all come to the suiiie 
river in which they were bred ;’ and as a proof 
of this he states,* I found the different rivecs 
vary from one year to another; but when one is 
protected and another, unprotected, tin* unpro- 
tected river keeps up its quantity as well as the 
protected one;’ p. 87. 

2. Grilst’. — Sir 11. Dhvy and Mr. Juhn Wil- 

son consitler tliis fish as a young salmon ; other 
witnesses, as Messrs, l.itlle, Johnstone, and 
lialliday, entertain a difl’erent opinion, viewin-j 
it as a distinct species. They found this opiniun 
of its claim to rimk as a speeics, on the circum- 
stance's of its being found full of milt or of rue, 
and of its spawning and return to the sea as a 
kelt OP spuwfied fish. But fish s[)avvn long be- 
fore they attain maturity, coiise(iuently this test is 
of little value. But other j)roofs are olfereil. 
Mr. JohnstovH^ says, * The grilse is a much less 
fish in general ; it is much smaller at tlie tail in 
proportion, and it has a much more swallow tail, 
iniieh more forked ; it is smaller ;\t tlu* licad, 
sharper at the point of tlie nose*, and nerally 
the grilse is more bright in the scales lliau tlie 
salrnojii;’ p. .*18. Mr. lialliday states, ‘ tlial a 
grilse’s tail is very mucli forked, like that of a 
swallow; a salmon’.s tail is not forked like th;it 
of a grilse, and the chowk fins (pectorals) of a 
grilse arc much more* blue in their col^^r than 
salmon’s; a grilse is much smaller at the head 
and immetiiately alu)ve the tail lh;in a salnion i': 
it semns to be a different fish in shape every 
way ; besides, it goes up full of spawn in the 
end of the year, and does not come down till tlu 
.spring, when it is a kelt grilse, while the your;4 
salmon are coming uj) the rivers in numbers cl 
at least fifty young .salmon for every kidt grilse 
that returns to the sea:* p. 6*3. Mr. Little, who 
entertains a similar opinion to the two precedin'; 
witnesses, states, that grilses enter rivers in 
Juno, seldom in May, p. 12 (confirmed by Rlr. 
lialliday, p. and adds,* We do not find 

in some rivers the same projiortioii of grilses to 
salmon as we do in others; for instance, in onr 
fishing at the Foyle, it consists almost entirdy 
of grilse,’ p. 1 10. When they first .appear in llu; 
rivers, they are from a pound and a halt to three 
pounds in weight, ‘ and they increase graduallv 
every week during the time we kill them. M 
the end of the season they weigh eight, nine, or 
ten pounds. lie likewise states, ‘ Our water 
keepers tell nu? that they very seldom see a sal- 
mon and grilse breeding together, hut they have 
seen it occasionally, hut not generally ; very 
.seldom;’ p. 113. There can he little doubt, 
that the term grilse is used in general to denote 
a young salmon, though the same epithet is pro 

hably bestowed on .t distinct species of the genus 

salmo, with which it .seems to be confounded- 

3. Trout, — Sir 11. Davy considers salnion-- 
petd, sewen, and bull-trout, as coi^gtituting oo'^ 
sjrecies, the salmo-eriox of Linnaeus, 
correct appellation of wliich is sca-irout. I he sa i 
trutta of l.innffius, however, has been 
regarded by British systematical writers as 
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common sea-trout; and the salmo eriox is a very 
different species. Linnaeus employed the term 
eriox as a trivial name to the S inaculis cinereis, 
caiida extreme tcquali of Artedi, and the gray of 
Willoughby and Kay. Mr. Johnstone says; ‘ Al- 
tliough in some friths and rivers, where there are 
a great many salmon, there are also great num- 
bers of trout; yet in others, where are a great 
many^almon, there are very few trout p. 38. Mr. 
llalliday states, * In the Annan I have known 
us get more sea-trouts in one day, than we shall 
get in theTay in a whole year;* p. 04. Mr. 
Little declares, ‘ that the sea-trout are not found 
in all salmon rivers. We do not see any Cliiiig 
like the Spey trout, or like; the trout that is 
caught in the Solway Frith, or like the trout that 
is caught in the Tweed, in any of our fishings in 
Ireland. They do not breed, nor are they to be 
seen there;’ p. 111. Sir 11. Davy states, that 
‘ the dilferent habits of the salmon and sea-trout 
lire well demonstnited in the Moy, near liallena 
in Ireland,* on which there is a large pile 
near the town, and which, below the fall, is 
joined by a considerable stream. * The salmon 
leap this fall; the sea-trout almost all spawn in 
the smaller stream, a few mil(?s from the sea;* p. 
144. There? is some strange blunder luTe. Mr. 
Little, the tenant of tin* fishings on the Moy, 
says, there are trout, ‘ but not the trout called 
llie sea-trout ;* and ^with regard to the pile or 
fall which ohstriiets the progress of tlie trout, 
and over wliich tin? salmon leap, he adds, * Tlu?y 
can go over it at tide-time, without leaping; 
after the tide ris(?s they (?an go over it;* p. 134. 
He likewise observes, ‘ A trout goes very far up 
the river to spawn. 'I'he smaller the fish is, they 
go the higher up into the little streams to deposit 
the spawn; but the trout in the Moy are rpiite a 
difibrent kiivl of trout from what we call in Scot- 
land the salmon or sea-trout;’ j). 134. 

4. Whit Lin". — Sir 11. Davy considers this fish 
as a young salmon, and states, that they are 
* vvithuiit visible ova or spermatic .secretion; are 
found ill salmon rivers, a mile or two from the 
sea, and which return to the sea, without at- 
Unipting a farther migration ;’ p. H.*). Mr. 
Little, who knows this fish by different names in 
difffient rivers, as birlings, whitings, or fin- 
nocks, declares, ‘ We iu?ver sec such a fish in 
Ireland, in the rivers we are concerned w’itb,* 
t^Ir. Halliday states, that < in Carlisle they call 
them whitings : in Annan hirlings, and in the 
North finnocks. I never saw any in the Tay ; 
Ijnt 1 have taken 100 dozen in the Annan at one 
draught. It is about twt?lve inches long. The 
tail of the hirling is straighter than that of the 
•^almon or grilse, and it is quite a short-headed 
nsh; neither does the head of the hirling shoot 
like that of the salmon when he is going to 
spawn. The largest I ever .saw wa,s about throii- 
Tjarters of a pound. My reasons for believing 
that they are not the young salmon, are, that 
ten they g() up the riveiB^ they are as full of 
spawn for tjleir size as tlie saLnon is ; and when 
hey comedown in the spring of the year kelts, 
VC are. getting the young salmon:’ p. <53. Mr. 
in agrees with the preceding witnesses, 

tbe ordinary presence ova and 
permatic secretion, and in considering this fish 


as a distinct species. ‘ They arc called hirlings on 
the Scotch side of the Solway, whitings on the 
English side; hirlings, whitings or whitlings at 
Berwick ; whitelings in the Tay ; and finnocks 
in the north of Scotland ;’ p. 37. 

5. Far. — Mr. Little is the only witness who 
is questioned in reference to this fish. ‘ 1 have 
seen them ; but I consider them merely a fresh- 
water fisli, or a species of fish by themselves, un- 
connected with our saliiion-fisheries altogether, 
p. 113. 

It is probable that some species of migratory 
trouts have not been noticed at all. The river 
fishers an? better actpiainted with the trouts than 
the frith fishers. — But we relurn to the habits of 
the salmon, as furnishing materials for regulating 
the legislative enactments of this kingdom. 

Before entering upon this branch of the sub- 
ject it may be proper to state, that the present 
legal time for beginning the .salmon-fishing varies 
in different rivers, from the 10th December (in 
the Tay) to the 12lh March (in the Solway); and 
that the fishing-season legally ends, according to 
the rivers, from the 12th August (Ireland gene- 
rally) to the 4th December (inthcTeign). How 
far these terms are suitable or improper will 
presently apjiear. 

Ill the more important actions of the salmon, 
viz. migration and spawning, there is a season 
during which these are executed by the greatest 
luimber of individuals, occupying, however, a 
range of some months. But thi?re are individuals, 
C'xecuting these opi?ratioiis irregularly, at other 
periods. IMr. J^ittle says, ‘ There are some rivers 
in which you will get some good salmon all the 
year round.’ In tlie spring months few fish enter 
livers; they rapidly increase in numbers as the 
summer advances, and in autumn again they be- 
gin to decrease, leaving the winter months, as to 
the ascending migration, to constitute a dead 
st‘ason. 

The condition of rivers in the spring influences 
the movements of the salmon. J. Proudfoot 
states, that ‘ in the spring of the year the fish aL 
ways occupy the north side of the Tay (i. e. the 
sunny side of the river). The north side fishing 
kills far more fish than the south side p. 28. 
Mr. Little stales, that in 'the river Shannon the 
salmon fishery is nearly over by the middle of 
May,* p. 114; and that he does 'not get many 
fish in the Foyle of any kind till the end of May;* 
p. 112. When the great differences existing be- 
tween different rivers, in the quantity, tempera- 
ture, and contents of their waters, are duly con- 
.sidered, we need not wonder at the influence 
these cireumstanees may exert on the motions of 
salmon ; but, if we make adilVerence in the close 
season between one river and another, wc must, 
with equal propriety, establish a similar dist;nc- 
tion between the soiitli side and the north side of 
every river. In rivers, during the early spring 
months, the fisheries arc seldom productive: even 
lord (»ray*s fishings on the sunny side of the Tay, 
according to J. Oillies, ‘taking the average from 
the 10th December till the end of J anuary, will 
not, one season with another, pay the expenses 
or little more. There are some very good fishings 
in the month of February ; perhaps in the month 
of February there will be ten days of those fish- 

T2 
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and scarcely take one fish.’ The same wit- 
ness adds^ in reference to the kind of fish taken 
at those periods in the Tay, * You will get ten 
foul fish till the middle of February for one clean 
one p. 1 39. As the season advances, the salmon 
appear on tliesliuros, in the estuaries, and enter the 
rivers in grt^ater numbers. The stakenets, in such 
jdaces, according to Mr. Ilalliday, ‘ are stdtlom 
productive but in May, June, and July ;* p. 68. 
* The fishings fall materially olV about the middle 
of August, and to the end of it;’ p. 69, and 84. 
‘ Jn September they catch almost nothing p. 84. 
These condilions vary much with the season. 
’J’he salmon are most abundant in dry seasons 
on the shore, and in estuaries. In rivers, they 
al)ound most in wet seasons. J. Proudfoot de- 
clares that ‘ in rainy seasons, in heavy speats, the 
upper fisheries (in the river) give more fish in 
proportion when the river is high than when it is 
little;’ p. 26. The fish which enter rivers in the 
spring and summer months, liave roe; but in 
May, for example, it is very small. As the sea- 
son advances, the roe and milt are found in a 
riper state, until the time of spawning; but, iu 
these respects, there are individual diH'erences. 
Now, since salmon enU.T rivers mouths before 
they he ready for spawning, Do they remain in 
the river until that period, or do they occasionally 
return to the sca ? On this subject the com- 
mittee scorn to have bestowed considerable at- 
tention. The opinions of the witnesses, however, 
Are at variance. In reference to the fish on the 
.shore and in estuaries, Mr. M’ilson declares, * I 
believe they all go up tliose rivers; they are upon 
the shore, and get up the river if they can ;’ p. 14. 
Several of the other witnesses give it as their 
opinion, that salmon, before t};e spawning season, 
enter the rivers, and return again to the .sea, in- 
lluenced by very ditferent instincts from those 
of .spawning. The following proofs are oflered : — 

1 . It is asserted that salmon, remaining a short 
time in fri!sh-water, become weak, and return to thr 
sea to be recruited . — 1 1 is stated by some of the wit- 
nesses, that salmon are fattest at a particular sea- 
son. Mr. Little says, ‘ In the month of May 1 
consider they are as good and as perfect as at 
any one s(?ason of the year. From the month of 
May, they are gradually growing w’orse till they 
begin to deposit their spawn in the monili of 
November;’ p. 114. Mr. Wilson reckons ‘sal- 
mon is at its best at IVIidsuinnier, and falls greatly 
off after about the middle of July p. 12. :Mr. 
Johnstone considers ‘ May and June as die 
period of their greatest perfection,’ but be nn.i-s, 
‘there may be equal to three months dilferencf 
between the quality of fish;’ p. 56, Mr. Bell, 
on the other hand, declares ‘ that the fish is full 
as good on the lOth December in the Tuy as at 
any other time of the year and ‘ the Twec*d fish 
are good in August ; that is their best . v nson p. 21 , 
Mr. P. J. Proudfoot says, in reference to the Tay, 

‘ there is a great deal of good fish killed by the 
time we commence the season’ (on 10th Decem- 
ber); p. 27. These opinions are of less value 
than those now to be stated respectir.:^ the rela^ 
live qualities of sea anu river fisn. Mr. Wilson 
decidedly declares that there is no difference in 
the quality of salmon taken <Tt different parts of 
the same river, or in the tideway, or ir the sea 


adjoining, during the proper season; p. 13. 0„ 
the other liund, Mr. Johnstone says, ‘the salmon 
caught in the sea, and nearest to the sea, arc gene- 
rally the richest.’ When they have been some 
days in the water, ‘ they lose their bright color,’- 
‘ their firm state ; tlie fish gets longer in propor- 
tion to its thickness, and loses its weight.’ * {f 

he is not many days in the water, if he is caught 
immediately out of the sea» 1 do not see he can 
be any worse;’ p. 50. ‘A few weeks would 
make him a great deal worse;’ p. 53. Mr. Hal. 
liday state.s, that those that had been long in 
fresh water ‘were very much exhausted, quito 
changed iu the color, as if they had hung in a 
smoky chimney for some time ; othi.*rs were very 
red in the skin, by having been in the fre.sh 
water for some time.’ ‘ When they are in tlie 
fresh waters they turn as slippery as an eel p. Gl. 

‘ The salmon becomes unsound after it has been 
detained in fresh-water at any .season p. 7<J. 
Mr. J.itlle not only states, ‘ if he remains any 
length of time in a fresh river, he becomes worse/ 
but even limits the period to a week or ten days ; 
p. 126. This siqiposed deterioration in fresh 
water, we consider to be visionary, and for tiiis 
reason, — if it took jilace, how could the fish suffer 
under its influence for months, while exert- 
ing themselves in ascending to the spawning- 
ground, — while in the protracted act of spawn- 
ing, — during their residence in the neighbourhood 
after parturition, -'■ ancl in their subsequeM*t di 
cent to the sea f 

2. Salmon n mainhif^ m J'rt sh water have theiv 
frills covered and eaten bif leonna^ which fall ojl 
upon their return to the sta, — Mr. Johnstone de- 
clare.s, ‘ Tln;y get infested with worms or inag' 
gots in the gills if they remain long m the fresh 
water, which 1 tliink would kill thmu in the end, 
if tlioy did not go b.iek to tlui sea tu get clear ui 
these worms or maggots;’ p. 35. INlr Ilalliday 
says of lisli in a bad (’ondilion, ‘Some of those 
we took bad their gills almo.st i-aleii liirough wiiii 
maggot worms, liy being so long up the river ; 
p. 61. Mr. Little declares, ‘1 have seen their 


gills entirely eaten off them by the worms In 
fresh water; at least the thin ami red parts en- 
tirely eat away’ (i. e. all their organs of respira- 
tion). ‘ I do not believe they are ever lound in 
that staU* except in fresh water, and it is neces- 
sary for tliern lo leave the fresli water to get clear 
of the vermin whicli fasten upon them while 
there ;’ p. 108. Die worm referred to is th<‘ 
s.ilinonc-a nf Liniiitiis. the eutomoda SUl- 


monea of Lamarck . \V e still ask the question, 
If the fresh water be so very exhausting, and the 
attacks of the maggot so very troublesome and 
destructive, liow can the spawning fish survive 
during their residence for months in a river, 
is lo be regretted that the season of the year, ant 

the condition of the fish as to spawning, have no 

been determined, as, trusting to the 
of experienced river fishers, we consider 
these worms only appear on the kelt fish, or sue | 
as have spawned, and which arc con|Bcquently 
their return to the sca. • 

3. Salmon arc caught in the riven 
on their way out to '$ea,— \i\ proof of this, ; 
Halliday states, ‘I fished the Annan for nu y 
years ; stud there is one pool in particular, na / 
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the Sand Pool ; althoiigli we had fished this pool 
quite clean of fish before the rain came, yet, 
whenever the rain did come on, we then con- 
tinued fishing con.stantly, until the water rose so 
liigh that WG could not manage it, and we got the 
salmon and grilses coming down the river all tlie 
time into the pool. Some of those we took 
coming down the water of Annan wen? what we 
call motfatmen, a term used for exhausted fish 
which had been at the head of the w'ater p. 61 . 
IJut the fish may have come up the water to this 
pool ; or, if they came down with the flood, they 
may have been kelts, — their gills were infested 
with maggots. This is the only proof in the re- 
port of the descent of salmon in rivers before 
spawning, and it refers to a length of course from 
the sea not exceeding a salmon day’s journey. 
Hie point in cpiestion can only be determined at 
salmon leaps. Do fish ever recross these before 
they have V)erome kelts t The proof in the es- 
tuary and sea is still more defective. Mr. Jolin- 
st(uie declares ‘ the fish s(*ldom go against the 
tide;’ p- ‘D. ‘They run backwards and forwards 
with the tide in all directions ;’ p. 45. Mr. Hal- 
liday admits that it is cotnmon ‘ for salmon to 
ehb and flow with the reflux of the tide;’ p. 91. 
With these admissions, the last two witnesses 
consider the salmon taken in stake-nets, with an 
ebb court for taking fish with the cbh tide, were 
such as had beem in the river or estuary, and 
were leaving it for the sea. But if the salmon 
were inactive, the motions of the (.‘hh-ti(h.‘ would 
carry them into the nets, in the same manner as 
tlip ilood-tidc earned them pa.st. I'hefishdo not 
ptjtcr rivers until the water is in a state to re- 
ceive them, and they are in a condition to enter, 
lleucc, on the shore and in estuaries, when not 
iuclined to migrate, the motions of the tide will 
control them, and the? ebb-nets will, from their 
very nature, be most likely to secure them. Even 
in the driest seasons, when the fish were not 
eriterintr the river, I\lr. llalliday states that the 
chb-ncts were most successful; p. 7‘2. (amid 
tlicy be other fish than such as passed hv with the 
flood } 

If fresh waters he so exhausting to salmon, 
and promote the growth of parasitical maggots 
so rapidly, how comes it to pass that they ever 
lcnv(! tile sea, unless for the necessary purposes 
uf spawning? The three witnesses, who eon.sider 
salmon run out of rivers to gel rid of tljo 
I'erms which infest their gills, have a similar 
hypothesis for explaining their leaving the sea. 
Ijl’’- latllc says, * It is instinct which induces 
f n‘m to return to the rivers, and, as I consider, 
the purpose of getting rid of a vermin which 
pts upon them, called sea-lice.' The animal 
icre referred to is tlie inonoculus pisciniis of 
^|nna;us, and the caligus ciirtns (mixed probably 
C. productus) of Miiller, hut usually con- 
oiinded with the lerna*a salinonea of Liiuueiw, 
7 a blunder of Mr. Pennant. This animal is 
Ij die salmon, whiting, aid, and floun- 
TlieJast three do not enter rivers to escape 
Jom ^ts altacks. The salmoTi, wlicn most infected 
y It, is in the fattest and heahhicst condition ; 
j ” l^dll, in order to have it remov’ed, this fish, 
/T^nion (d these witne.ssc.s, i liters rivers, 
It is certain of being exhausted in a week 


or ten days, and where it is in danger of having 
its organs of respiration entirely devoured by 
the entomoda, or maggot. Another reason as- 
signed by the same witnesses for salmon entering 
rivers, is searching for food. Of this, however, 
no proof is ofiered. But in reference to es- 
tuaries, Mr. llalliday has taken a great many 
salmon, ‘ with worms passing through them; 
such worms as are to be seen on the banks;’ 
p. 61. ‘I luive had thousands of them dissected, 
when I have seen small sea-fish in their sto- 
machs ;’ p. 00. 

At what season do salmon enter rivers for the 
purpose of spawning t — We have already seen that 
the milt ami rue make their appearance in a very 
olivious manner, so early as the month of May ; 
p. 35. Mr. Johnstone states, ‘ that .some are 
getting full of spawn in .luly p. 56. In Au- 
gust, ‘ the great proportion of them are getting 
full of me and milt ; they always get full as they 
get near spawning p. 40. Mr. Wilson states, 
that ‘ in August they get considerably advanced 
with spawn ; and in the end of August and be- 
ginning of September they get very full of spawn 
p. 12. William Bell, in reference to the Tay^ 
states, that eight ur ton days before the iisliing- 
season closes, they are ‘ very full of roe p. 32. 
J. Proiidfoot says, ‘ 1 have seen the fisli, parti- 
cularly the female, beginning to get very large by 
the 25ih August;' p. 27. In September and 
October they are so full of roe and milt as to be 
unmarketable. Mr. llalliday says, ‘ Last year 
some of the fish sent from Montrose before th(‘ 
loth October were .seeded, and condemned in 
the London market as being nnfit for use; and 
I have seen them frerpicnlly take them by the 
1st October that I considered were very un- 
wholesome and improp(?r fish to he taken;' p. 
83. Eiveii in February and ^larch last year 
(1824), in the North Ksk, ‘ 1 cauglit them upon 
the spawning-bods in the night-time p. 84. Mr. 
Tattle declares, in August, September, and Oc- 
tober, in general, they get large in the belly, and 
full of roe and milt ; and be adds, that, for the 
purpose of spawning, ‘ they begin to ascend in 
the months of August and September, and cou- 
linue to the end of the year;’ p. 107. In Ja- 
nuary, I'ehninry, and even March, some of the 
fish are unspawned. Mr. Little states, that ‘ last 
season my tenant commenced fishing at my 
fi.shery in the Nitli f>n the 1 1th March. lie then 
killed, as I am informed, upwards of 200 salmon, 
some of them ]>osilively not spawned;’ p. 116. 
Fish ready to spawn seem to enter the rivers 
directly, and in the friliis to keep the depth of 
the stream : hence, neitlier shore ’stake-nets nor 
estuary stake-nets arc suceessfiil in ca])turing 
red fish. Kven Mr. Bill, a witness obviously 
hostile to stakc'-nets, ded.ues, in refiTcmce to the 
cajUure of red fish in the estuary, that ‘ none* 
are caught, and qualities his assertion by saying, 

‘ there may be one, aei'idcntally, in a year or 
two;* p. 23. Tn asceniing the. river, Mr. llalli- 
day declares, ‘ the fish run most in the morning 
and evening p. 86. The general time of spawn- 
ing, according to all the witnesses, is during the 
months of November, December, and January ; 

). 61. 108; tliough stragglers may bo found in 

arch. 
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The interruptions whicli sulrnon at present ex- 
perience in ascendinjj; rivers for the purpose of 
spawning, chiefly arise from mill-dams. The 
walls of these, in many cases, are built in so 
close a manner, that for montlis there will not 
be enough of water to peimit any fish to iis- 
ceiid. It is only in very great floods that they 
can successfully overcome the barrier. Noxious 
matter from tan-pits, the sleeping of flax, and 
gas-washing, expel salmon from a river; p. 133. 
67. In reference to noxious matter, however, 
Mr. Drainmond makes an exception in favor of 

E eat-moss, floated into the Forth from Blair- 
Iruinmond : ‘ 1 believe it to be troublesome to 
the nets in fishing ; but certainly there is nothing 
noxious in the nature of moss to the fish ; p. 141. 

Fish ready to spawn are sought after by 
poachers for the sake of the roe. Mr. Little 
says, ‘ It is potU?d. The gtmtlemen going to 
fish in the lakes of Cumberland buy it for the 
purpose of using it as bait in fishing upon these 
lakes;’ p. ll‘J. 

With regard to the mode of sjiawning, it is 
gratifying to jicruse the testimony of eye wit- 
nesses, ]\Ir. llalliday tlius describes the pro- 
cess ; — ‘ When they proceed to th(‘ shallow wa- 
ters, which is generally in the morning, or at 
twilight in the evening, they play round the 
ground, two of them together, Wlien they 
begin to make the furrow, tliey work up the 
gravel rather against the stream, as a salmon 
cannot work with his head d<rwm the stream, for 
the water going into his gills the wrong way 
drowns him ; and, when they liavt; made a fur- 
row, tliey go a little distance, tin.* one to one 
side and the other to the otlier side of the fur- 
row, and throw themselves on their sid(?s when 
they come tog(;th('r, and, rubbing against each 
otlier, they slu?d their spawn both into the furrow 
at once.’ — ‘ J have seen three pair upon a 
spawning-bed at a time in the Annan ; I have 
stood and looked at them, both while making 
the furrow and laying the spawn.’ — ‘They do 
not lay it all at once. It requires from about 
eight to twelve days for thorn to lay their spawn.’ 
— ‘ I have often taken a number of these kelts 
with the skin rubbed off below the jaws, just 
between tlie chowk fins (pectorals), almost the 
size of a half crown, with rubbing up the gravel, 
and making the holes for the S])a\vii.’ — ‘ The 
spawiiing-bcd is easily known by llu? throw n-up 
gravel; when 1 took my foot off the hard gravel, 
and put it on the; spawning-bed, it was quite 
soft;’ p. 65. Mr. lattle speaks in an equ.’ly 
decided manner. ‘ 1 have fre(juont]y looked at 
the salmon spawning.’ — ‘ When they begin their 
bed first, it is like one furrow; they in’ke a 
furrow in the shallow part or eimvnt of d-.e wa- 
ter, where tliey bc;gin their spawn, and llu y con- 
tinue working against the si.caru, lu.ol they have 
formed a bed of perhaps twelve feet by eight or 
ten.’ — ‘for one pair of sal .ion.’ — ‘ In the iii.4aiue 
I was alluding when ! saw these salmon first, 
lliC bed was very little, but it iiicn.*ascd e>\ery 
day. I oliscrved tin; salmon go V( rv leisurely 
down the suh; of the ♦•(!, and go j ist roiiriil 
where they have tlnovvii up the gravel, and come 
back to th<’ same lajint next the stream; as soon 
as they came up !<. thi.i plate, they threw them- 
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selves on their sides, and worked one against the 
other, at the same time rubbing their noses 
against the gravel, till they came to the other 
corner of the bed, and then they fell leisurely 
round until they caane to the same place again 
at the top of the bed next the stream, where 
they went through the same process ; tliey con- 
tinued in this way for many days, working, and 
if it so happened that they were frightened, they 
would run away, and in a little time return to 
it again.’ — ‘ It takes them some considerahle 
lime before they get all their spawn deposited ; 
several days; and 1 have known tlicm, when 
they have been frightened away, go and leave 
their spawning-beds, and begin at other places.’ 
— ‘The bed is covered as they go along.’— 
‘ Both assist in it, and while in the act of depo- 
siting their spawn.’ lie adds, that ‘the male gets 
a very long hard bill on his under jaw', which 
decreases as the spawning season passes;’ p.lort. 
Sir II. Davy asserts (but whether from having 
seen the op(;r:ition is not stated), that ‘ the femaL 
fish, in spawning, deposits her eggs slowly mi 
gravel ; the male sheds a white smninal liquid 
upon them ; and both fish cover the eggs w iifi 
gravel. The male is mo^t ai^tive in tliis opcni- 
tion, vvliich hardens the extrmiiity of the mouth, 
and bends it into the form of a hook ]>. 14.). 

The quantity of eggs deposited liy a single 
female, has been variously stated by diMcrcnt 
authors. Mr. ,johnstone says, ‘ i have counted 
them (eggs in the roe) repeatedly ; tliey are 
from lfi,0()0 to 20,000 on an averagi; ji. 36. 
Mr. Ilallhlay says, ‘ They are not all exaetly of 
the same mimber; T have found tlierii of dif- 
ferent numbers, from 17,000 to 20,000;’ p. 02. 

Bet ns now attend to the character and mo- 
tions of the spawned fish, or kelts, as they a’n’ 
termed. In this state, says Mr. Wilson, ‘ when 
the spawn i.s just leaving the fish, it is merely 
just two ])ieecs of skin, just like a cow in calf:' 
j). 13. I\lr. Johnstone, ‘By a kelt is meant a 
fish which has recently spawned; it is very thin; 
it gets very much discoloreil ; it is very long 
in comparison with its thickness ; the. head is 
very large ; the fisli is quite mit of st'usoii ; the 
fish then cuts white in general p. 37. U lien 
the process of spawning is finished^ according 
to Mr. llalliday, ‘ they go into a pool to recruit 
themselves ; ami, in about a fortnight or three 
weeks thereafter, the male fish begins to seek 
his way down the river. The female fish re- 
mains longer about the .spaw ning ground ; ami 
I hav»; very often found some of the mother fish 
going down a kelt as late as when the first oi 
the fry began to come down the river.’ — ‘In the 
end of April and beginning of May, I have taken 
five at one haul in the river Annan,’ p. <>2. Ih- 
says, in February and Mareh, ‘ iiumensk; num- 
bers are caught ;’ and, ‘ in the iqiper jiai’ts ei 
the Tay, there must be thousands taken amiii- 
ally,’ p. 83. James (lillics has formerly stah ' 
the number of foul fi.sh (kelts) in lehiuarv 

lie adds, ‘ You could not commence i 

nienth of March, witliout taking tlicVonl fish» 
because the most part of the she fish come down 
ill the month of Marcli from the high^ lands- 
You will see tliem go down in shoals. 'Flu; 
fish always seeks liis way down immediate y 
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after he spawns ; but you will scarcely get a she 
Kelt early in the season. You will get the she 
fish coming down in the months of March and 
April, great numbers of them ; and you will 
scarcely get one he fish so late as that month ; 
all the he’s are coming down chiefly in the month 
5 f* February,’ p. 1 39. 

In the co\irse of their descent to the sea, they 
experience interniptions from cruives and dam- 
dikes ; but, when arrived at the place where the 
tide meets tlie river, they seem to pursue the 
deepest part of the channel or stream, and es- 
cape all the coblc-nets and stake-nets of the 
estuaries and sea-shore. Tn reference to the 
.slakc-ncts capturing kelts, Mr. Bell declares they 
do not, p. 29, Mr. .Johnstone says, that ‘ very fevv 
were ever caught in them.’ 

The station in the sea to which the kedts re- 
sort, yet remains to be discovered. Sir II. Davy 
says, ‘ Salmon do not go far out to sea ;’ p. 14.'>. 
How he has gained this information does not 
appear. Not surely from the proprietors of 
stake-nets on the sea-shore, for salmon seldom 
enter there, but from May to September ; — not 
surely from cod and liaddock fishers, for tlie 
bait which allures these fisli tempts not the 
salmon. William Bell tliinks that tlic fish that 
enter rivers from the sea * come from the north,’ 
p. 33. ; tlie very place, we may add, whence 
the older naturalists brought the herrings. 

To return to the spawning-bed, we are com- 
pelled to record the injuries which it must sus- 
tain by the present practice of fishing. IMr. 
llalliday, in reforenco to the coble-net (for the 
.spawning-beds are remote from the stakivnet 
grounds), as u.^ed in the winter and spring, says, 
‘We have very strong ropes made of old nets, 
and with round cireies of heavy rope laslied to 
the ground-rope of the net to keep it down; 
sometimes we ti(‘ stones to it to keep it to the 
lK)ttoin, and sometimes we jiut two cast-metal 
siiik‘*rs. It is generally in tlie spring that we 
roiiiiire the lieaviest we-ights at the bottom of the 
col/le-ncis, on account of the rivi'r being heavier 
or mori' full of water at that season. If thou- 
sands of fish should breed in tin? river, it would 
he in.po.ssible for spawn to come to perfection, 
where we an; constantly ftsliing over them all 
till' twenty-four hours with coble-nets .’ — *■ They 
usually fish the whole fords in the river from 
top to bottom at pleasure, with ground-ropes 
trailed along tlnmi p, 6.3. He lias seen this 
process performed on the very ])laces where 
‘they use winches and capstans in the Tay; by 
whiidi means they can add more weight to the 
bottom if they like.’ Though he never examined 
the river to determine whether the eggs were 
victual ly removed, yet he declares, ‘ I have seen 
the under rope of the net level down the spawn- 
ing-bed;’ and he adds, with force, ‘ You might 
just as soon have a bed of onions to come to 
perfection (^as a spawning-bed), if a coble-nct 
And rone was dragged over it, tearing up the 
inould^twenly times a-day; 1 would take my 
clu^neC of the one as soon as the other ;’ p. 66- 

The period when the spawn evolves the Iry, 
us suited by Mr. Little to be when the natural 
''varmth comes into the water m the month of 
March; ‘and lliey continue going down hoin 
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that time until the first of May : sometimes I 
have observed them going down till the month 
of June; I have seen some of tliem in the month 
of June, but tliey principally are out of the river 
early in May. ’J’he spawn does not come into life 
I consider till March p. 1 15. Even with regard 
to the time of the fish rising from the gravel, he 
says, ‘ 1 have observed, when wc have early warm 
weatlier the fry come e.arly, and when we have 
a late spring, it is later before the fry rise from 
the gravel ; of course a great deal depends upon 
the season, 1ml generally they begin to rise about 
the beginning of Marcli, and they end about the 
middle of April in rising from the bed ;’ p. 109. 
Mr. Ilalliday says, ‘ I think they generally come 
into life the end of iMarch, or from about the 
middle of March to the end of it ; but I do not 
think they come all into life exactly at one time, 
but nearly so. Some of the fry appear to be 
much larger than otliers, and 1 do nut see the 
young fisii so plentiful at the sides of the water 
at the first as after some time;’ p. 02. Sir II. 
Davy .says, ‘It is stated that the eggs produce 
young ones in about six weeks,’ p. 145.; — an 
opinion rendered nugatory by vii.wing in con- 
nexion the general period of the spawning and 
the general perio<l of the appearance of the fry. 
'riiere is very little satisfactory information re- 
specting the appearance of the fry at the time of 
their evolution- Mr. Little says, ‘ I never saw 
them in that state, hut I have often conversed 
witli other water-keepers on tlie subject, who are 
placed n])on the upper branch of the rivers, and 
they describe them very much in the same way 
that Mr. William Scott did when he was ex- 
amined in the Tay case, tliat they rise from these 
grav(‘l-beds like a crop of oats or thick beard of 
grain, rising up all round the stones in very 
great numbers. Tln^ tail comes up first, and 
they will come from these beds with a part of 
the pea about their heads p. 109, At such a 
period, the destruction occasioned by the heavy 
ground rojic of the coble-nets must be truly great. 

d'he progress of the fry from their birth-placa* 
to the sea is giviai in detail by several witnesses, 
all of whom agree; in the particulars. The fry, 
freed from tin; spawn, and now termed smouls or 
smolis, betake themselves to pools, and after- 
wards proceed, according to circumstances, in 
myriads along the easy water at the margin of the 
riv<‘r, with their heads against the .stream, until 
they reach the frith where the tide ebbs and 
flows, where like the kelts, which frequently go 
down at the same time, they retire to the deepest 
part of the channel, ami disappear in the sea. 
These facts were established upon oath by two 
competent witnesses in the Tay case, and their 
evidence is recortled in tlie Ueport, p. 92. Tlie 
flooded state of the river is most favorable for 
their descent, by snp])lyi ng ilepths of water on 
the shallows or fords. Mr. Little says, ‘ The 
Coleraine or Barm is a late fishery ; and in the 
year 1«20, in the spring of that year, I con- 
sideied we lost nearly all the fry ; the dry spring 
did not allow them to come down the small 
rivers ; thry were collected into little pools, and 
the people in the country destroyed them ; ami, 
in the end of that season of 1 820, the fishing fell 
oft’ to forty-two tons;’ p. 127. 
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Tlie sinouts descend during the months of 
March^ April, May, and June. Mr. Halliday 
states, ‘ From the first time tliat I have observed 
them, about the end of March or beginning of 
April, they come down until about the 10th or 
12th of May. I have seen them in the middle 
of May, and as late as June, in a particularly 
dry season, when the river had not been flooded;' 
p. 63. Mr. Wilson says, * 1 think they com- 
mence going down about the end of April, and 
finish going down about May;’ p. 10. James 
Sime, in his deposition in the Tay case, ‘believes 
that the fry goes down the river in the month of 
April p. 93. Mr. Little declares, that ‘ they 
are principally out of the river early in May p. 
1 15. Mr. Johnstone says, ‘ They have generally 
reached the sea in the montli of May. Some 
reach it in June ; a few p. 36. While the fry 
are in the act of descending to the S(*a, they are 
exposed to many enemies, of whicli the following 
are the most destructive : — 

A. Coble-nets. — As these engines, according 
to the present practice, are in active operation 
during the period of the desccnit of tlie fry to tlie 
sea, we may expect such suaeuients as the fol- 
lowing. Mr. Johnstone says, that srnouts cannot 
pass through the coble-net, ‘ if tliere be much 
dirt in it; and sometimes, particularly when 
there is a number of them, they get broadside 
on; in particular when there are salmon in the 
net, they prevent the fry from going through so 
easily ; and the n(!t is loose and not extended, 
more especially when near tin* edge of (lu* water;* 
p. 40. Mr. Halliday says, ‘ I have <1 rugged a 
number of them on sliore with the cobh'-nets.’ 

‘ I have dragged them ashore at the Howe’s 
Pool, on th(? river Annon ; in tluj Hridge f'ool 
at the bridge of Annon, when tlie boys used to 
gather them up ; and at the Old Mill i*ool T have 
hauled out a good many ;* p. 66. 

B. Ari^linfi . — At first sight one might suppose 
that the angler was an eiu'iny of but feeble 
destructive powers. But it appears to Ik; other- 
wise in fact. Mr. W ilson says, ‘ T have seen 
from my owm window upwards of seventy or 
eighty people angling willnii tlie distance «)f half 
a mile on the Tweed;’ p. 15. Mr. Halliday 
declares, ‘ I have killed above twenty dozen w'ith 
the rod in one day;’ p. 6‘2. Mr. laille says, ‘ I 
have killed twenty or thirty dozen of fry, wlien 
coming from the .school at Annan to Newby, in 
half an hour, with a rod in an afternoon,* p 121 ; 
and he adds, ‘ I have known even boys and 
children go and kill, in tin? course of an afici 
noon, twenty, thirty, or forty dozen ;’ p. 132. 

C. Mill-^'aces. — Mr. Johnstone says, ‘ I 
have seen hundreds of them lying dead at 
the botom of a mill-race, killed by the wheel.* 
— ‘ r have seen them in thousands, ind lens 
of thousands, in the water ni the niill-lead.s, 
seeking to go down, but prevented by the* 
dike across the river, which they could not get 
over;* p. 40-41. Mr. Halliday states, ‘ I have 
seen the miller taking out his creel in tlie morn- 
ing at the Newby mill, and taking baskets full 
out of it; and I have seen great (piantitics lying 
dead in the dam Ixhind ihe iniU-whcel in the 
morning ; I have also known the miller to put 
in a heck in the siaall side sIuk c, by wliich 
means great qn.mrtif*v are destroyed in the niid i 


time, when they set the water of the wheel 
through the side-sluice ; there have been so many 
taken on some of the mills on the Annan, that 
sometimes they have fed their pigs with them*' 
p. 67. ‘The dam-dikes conduct the fry, when 
coming down the wuier, into the inill-dani 
and when night comes on they do not see* 
and they seek their way down the dam, and so 
they go into tlie miller’s heck or basket and 
are all taken ;* p. 67. Mr. I.ittle adds, ‘ They 
are very destructive to the fry when they conie 
down the river ; they take amazing quantities as 
the fry go down ; in dry seasons, when the waters 
are little, there is no other way for the fry to gel 
down the little rivers than by going d»)\vn the 
mill-lead ; in fact, they can take all the fry that 
there are in the river at tliose mills. I have seen 
the water blaek in these mill-leads with fry, seek- 
ing dow'ii to the sea. 1 know they take the fry 
in Ireland, and cure them like herrings;’ p. liM. 

L). lul-ircirs. — Mr. Little says, ‘ jn In land 
the eel-fishery is very hurtful to the salmon fish- 
eries. The eels are caught by weirs, sed in the 
river for taking the eels ijoing down to tin* sea; 
the eel-weirs are made of stake and \vi( kf‘r work, 
drawn together towards the cent re, and the* iiei, 
which is like a bug, is hung at tlie centre; tlu^ 
proper season of tlie ( el-lisIuTy is in the montlis 
of September, October, and November, when llie 
eels are going down to the siai to spawn; but 
those who have eel-weirs place their nets in the 
river at the time the salmon-fry are going down; 
they do this under tJie pretenee of catching eels, 
but really to cuteh the salmon fry, whieh tliey 
catch and salt in some plat:es in great quantities;’ 
j). 118. It has b(*en alleged that st:ik(;-nets in 
estuaries and on tlie sea-shore an; destructive to 
the salmon fry, and various questions are pro- 
posed by the committee, with the view of eliciting 
the truth. The aiiswa is and docuincMts pro- 
tluced, however, demonstrate that there is little 
foundation for the charge*. 

Ill reference to the ’lay, Mr. Johnstone ileclarcs 
that he ‘ never’ saw a smout in a stake-net ; p. 

43. Of the pre.senee of such in stake-nets, Mr. 
Halliday also says, ‘ never; and they could not 
bi; there without being .semi by me ; it was im- 
possible;’ p. 70. Mr. Little declares, * A stake- 
net neither injures the breeding fisli, nor does it 
destroy the spaw n of the salmon or tin* try ; 1 
speak from having aU(*nde<i those nets, and never 
having seen any salinon-fry in them ;’ p. 122. 

Mr. Sime, and Mr. Slieplierd, who surveyed the 
stake-nets on purpose, during tlie Tay ease, never 
found in any of them any .salmon-fry; p- 92 — 

93. Tliey are not even taken by the spirl in-nets, 
w hich have a small mesh. In fact, not only are the 
stake-nets innocent of the charge of catching the 
fry, but even the coble-net in the estuary can (jo 
them no liarm, as they are beyond its reach in 
the deep water. Hence Mr. Sime and Mr. Shep- 
herd, though fi.sliing with a sinall-meslied net on 
purpose, both in the eddy water and in Ihi' 
stream, found none after the fry bad ^ 

tide, ib. ^ 

The period of the r(*turn of the fry from tlif? 
sea, seems not well detemiined ; and, on tins 
intercr.sting subject, the evidence is very imper- 
feet. Mr. Wilson seems to think that, as grilse, 
‘they return again at the end of June and the coin- 
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mencement of July/ — ^ Perhaps from the end of 
Juiie they will average three pounds, and at tlie 
end ot July about four or five pounds p. 10. 
Mr. Ilalliday says, ‘ I think we do not see them 
apain from the time they leave the river as 
fry, until the next year, early in the spring, 
when they begin to return to the rivers young 
salmon;^ p. 87. Mr. Little says, ^ 1 consider 
that what wo call the fry that go down in the 
early part of the season, if they arc allowed to 
go down to the sea, return the same year ; and 
that wckill them from three to nine or ten pounds 

weight;’ p. 111. 

The witnesses seem generally to agree with 
the prevailing opinion, ‘That the salmon fish- 
eries in the kingdom are rapidly decreasing in 
value, owing to the incr(?asing scarcity of fish/ 
Hut the importance which should be attached to 
this evidence, will be estimated difierently 
acrording to the jiulgnient of the reader. IMr. 
Wilson eonimunieates a statement of the number 
of boxes of fish shipped from tlie Tweed, or ratfier 
for the first thirteen miles from its mouth, from the 
vciir 1706 to IH‘23. In this table we perceive 
the very great fluctuations of the fisheries, de- 
pending on the seasons : the years 1790 and 
1815 w(Te as O-.TUl to 0-30-2 boxes; ye*: 1770 
Nsas to 1797 as 9*330 to 12005 boxes; and 1815 
was to 1810 as 9*382 to 11*471. The year 1803 
IS less than 1819, and 1809 than 1819 or 1821, 
and but a little higher than 1822 or 1823. The 
box of salmon previous to 1810 contained six 
and a half stones of lish ; since that period it con- 
tains «'ight and twelve stones. In this table the 
consumption of tlie neighbourhood, or what is 
V lit to a distance by carriers 'and coaches is not 
noticed. Hence the tabh* is useless as an index 
of die actual productiveness of the Tvveed, though 
ii may serve to illustrate tlie charaeler of the ex- 
ports of llerwiek. Mr. Hell says that, in all 
parts of the 3'ay, the tisheries have decreased, 
Inii no staleineiit is piodueisl, p. 20. .1, Proud- 

fool says, ‘ In 1815, 1810, 1817, and 1818, it xvas 
a lolend.’h' fishery, and the year 1819 was rather 
inlcrior with me ; perhaps it might not be less 
"itli some ; and since 1820 wi* have liad regular 
^>a(l years successively/ Hut in reference to the 
^niluence of the seasons in producing these 
<'Jiangis, he says, * for the last two years they 
not been so good,’ p. 20. In reference to 
da; fishery in 1824, of May, compared with the 
|'*>rres]>onding period in 1823, he says, ‘ I be- 
that this season there are more fish caught 
the Tay, as yet, than last season,* p. 33, There 
a statement given by Mr. J.ittle, of tlie relative 
produce of his Irish fisheries, from the year 1808 
1823 : we shall give a few cx*amples of intcr- 
'als of ten years. The produce in tons of fish 
at the llann in 1808 and 1818, as 70 to 70 ; 
1809 to 1819, as 80 to 82; in 1812 to 1822, 
to 31 ; in 1H13 to 1823, as 47 to 52. In 
Hush fishery 1808 is to 1818, as 18 to 12; 
TO to U119, as 9 to 12 ; in 1812 to 1822, as 8 
'^.8; ami i,y tn 1823, -as 7 to 14; in the 

V’ 8710 44 ; 1809 to 1819 

to to 1822, as 48 to S7 ; 1813 

as 35 to 50. — Kmdence^ p. 100. 

OOP in this Uepott shows that poachinfr 

1 rations are carried on both night and day. 
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occasionally under the very windows of the 
houses of our nobility, the Cattles of JlupHii 
and Kinfaiins, and the Pabace of Scoon. Where 
this has been prevented, as it seems to have been 
done in the Moy at Ballina, Mr. Jdttle declares, 
*’ [ consider that they had no protection for some 
years previous to 1816 ; by that protection it has 
ri.sen from six tons to an -average of sixty tons 
in a season ;* p. 106. The same witness adds, 
^ The Dublin market is just as regularly supplied 
with salmon during the close-season, as it is at 
any season of the year;’ p. 116. How far 
these facts bear out Sir 11. Davy in his assertion, 
that ‘ the great northern fisheries, and the Irish 
fisheries, are much less productive than formerly^ 
(p. 145), the reader must determine. But if we 
believe the opinion of Mr. I attic, in reference 
to the Solway, to be true, and extend it, as sup- 
ported by the preceding evidence, to all tlu* other 
great fislierios, ‘ 1 believe I can prove, from the 
ilealers in salmon in the neighbimrhood of the 
Solway Fritl), that there were inoic killed in these 
nets by poachers, during the winter reason of 
last year, than were killed during the proper sea- 
son for killing salmon ;’ then must we conclude 
that .salmon are as abundant as ever, but poachers 
now enjoy a greater share than formerly, to the 
injury of the legal fisher. 

The natural fov& of salmon are limited in the 
evidence to seals and grampuses. In regard to 
the seals, Mr. Johnstone says, * I have often 
counted between fifty and sixty seals that lie a 
little from my house summer and winter.* That 
they feed on SLilmon is ascertained. ‘ I have seen 
them cha.sing, catching, and eating them p. 47. 
Mr. Ilalliday says, ‘ I have ohsia'ved from sixty 
to t'ighly .seals in one fiock, and I have seen three 
or four fiocks within my view at Balmerino ;* ]>. 
74. Since the removal of the stake-nets lhe.se 
depredators have increased ; p. 47, 75. Mr, 
Little states, that there are few seals in the Sol- 
way (wheie there are stake-nets), but that they 
are numerous in Ireland. The grampuses are 
in all the sca-eoasts around Scotland and Ire- 
land. It is indeed probable that, in the United 
Kingdom Seas, grampuses devour many more 
salmon than the inhabitants. 

Mr. Ilalliday says, ‘ Since the lands have been 
so much drained, the rivers fall in so fa.st, that 
fish cannot gel up to the higher yarts of tlje ri^er 
so freely 'as formerly,’ p. 82 ; and Mr. Little 
says, ‘ I consider that the draining of the land in 
Scotland has been as injurious to tlie fishings as 
the liming of it. Vorinerly the small waters, in 
consequence of the rains remaining long in the 
laml and in the marshes, were a length of time 
in rising and falling ; now they get up very 
rapidly, and fall very rapidly. The salmon, when 
they go up those little rivers to lirei-d, deposit 
their spawn ; and, at a season of the year when 
the spawn ought to rise trom the gravel, it is left 
drys* p. 117. 

Sect. VIll. — O f the Tchhot Fishery. 

The Dutch seem to excel botn the English 
and Scotch in the turbot fishery ; which is chiefly 
conducted on the liroadjourtt'cna bank, and in 
the neighhonrhood of Heligoland, from the be- 
ginning of April to the middle of August. The 
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mode of taking the fish is tliis At the be- 
ginning of the season, the drag-net is used, 
which, being drawn along the banks, brings up 
various kinds of Hat fish, as soles, plaice, thorn- 
backs, and turbots ; but, when the warm weather 
has driven the fish into deeper water, and upon 
banks of a rougher surface, where tlie drag-net 
is no longer practicable, the fishermen have then 
recourse to the hook and line. Kach line ex- 
tends from one to nearly three miles in length, 
and is arme<l with GOO, 700, or 800, hooks, fixed 
to it at the distance of several yards from each 
other. To keep these long lines properly stretched, 
and prevent their being carried away by the tide, 
lead is used or small anchors. The Dutch arc 
said to sujiply turbot to the value of £80,000 per 
annum to the London market. 

It having been said that the Knglish salt does 
not answer for curing fish, so well as that of St. 


Ube’s, St. Martin’s, and Oleron ; and that foreign 
salt is generally preferred for that purpose in the 
West of England ; Dr. Henry, of Manchester, 
examined in 1809 the comparative strength and 
purity of British and foreign salt, and the result 
of his investigation has proved, that the quantity 
of pure muriate of soda contained in the large 
grained fishery salt of Cheshire, is consideraljly 
more than what exists in the celebrated salt of 
Oleron, which is the strongest of the foreign 
.salts ; and that the proportion of sulphate and 
muriate of magnesia is ten times, and of otiicr 
impurities in foreign salt, 'three times as nincli, 
as in the Cheshire salt. An account of thij, 
analysis was read before the Royal Society, in 
January 1810, and published at IJverpool, ii, 
1811. Dr. Henry’s Table of the result of !iis e\- 
pei iinciits is so curious that we here insert it. 
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Fishing, Right of. It has been held, that 
where the lord of the manor hath the soil on 
both sides of the river, it is a good evidence that 
he hatli right of fishing; and it puls the proof 
upon him who claims liberam ])iscariaTn; but, 
where a river ebbs and Hows, and is an arm of 
the sea, there it is common to all, and h • who 
claims a privilege to himself, must prove it ; for 
if the trespass is brouglit for fishing there, 
the defendant may justify, that tlu! j)lacc is 
brachium niaris, in quo nntis(piisque subditus 
domini regis habet et habe*re debet liberam pis- 
cariatn. In the Severn ihe soil belongs to the 
owners of the land on each side; and the soil of 
the river Thaine.» is in the king, but the fishing 
is common to all. He who is owner of the soil 
of a private river, hath separata piscaria ; and 
he that hath libera piscaria, hath a property in 
the fish, and may b.mg a possessory action for 
them; but communis piscaria is like the case of 
all other commons. One tliat hns a close pond, 
in which there are fish, may call them pisi.’es 
suos, in an mdictmeiit, hut he ^’aimot call 


them bona ct calalla, if they he n<»t in Irimlv^. 
There needs no privilege to make a lish-])on i, 
as there doth in the citse of a warren. 
Franciiisk. 

Fish ing-1’’lv, a bait used in angling for divu*' 
kinds of fish. Of tlie artificial Hy t'lere jir-' 
reckoned no fewer than twelve sorts, of v/lnca 
the following are the nrincipul - 1. I'or Maid', 
the dun Hy, made of (inn wool, and the fca»btii 
of the jiartridge’s wing; or tlie body made e 
black wool, and tlio feathers of a black drnK.' 
2. For April, the stone-fly: the body iividL* 
black wood, dyed yellow under the wings a'i'‘ 
tail. 3. For the beginning of May, the nu t > 
fly; made of red wool, and bound about 
black silk, with the feathers of a blatk capoa 
hanging dangling on his sides next his tail- • 
For June, the greenish fly; the ^ody 
black wool, with a yellow list on either side, 
wings taken off the wings of a buzzard, jount 

with black broken liemp. 5. The moons « ’ 

the body made of duskish wool, and the w - 
of the blackish mail of a drake, /fi- 1^*^ 
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fly, ^ood till the middle of June; the body made hooks to whip the artificial fly upon, or bait 
of tawny wool, and the wings made to stand with tlio natural fly. 4. Springers, or spring 
contrary, one against the other, of tlie wliitish hooks ; a kind of double hooks, with a spring 
mail of a white drake. 7. I'or July, the wasp which flies open upon being struck into any 
liy ; the body made of black w'ool, cast about fish, and so keeps its mouth ojien. 

yellow silk, and the wings of drakes' fea- Tishino-Lim:, a line made either of hair 
thers. a. The steel fly; proper in the ndddlo twisted, or silk; or the Indian grass. The liest 
of July; tl body made with greenish wool, colors an* the* sorrel, white, and gray; the two 
cast about with the feathers of a peacock's last for clear waters, the first for muddy ones, 
tail, and the wings made of those of the buzzard. The pale watery green color is given artificially, 
0. l or August, tfie (Iraki; fly; the laady made by ste(;ping the hair in a liquor made of alum, 
vvilli hlatA wool cast about with Idaek silk ; the soot, and the juice of w'alnut-h*aves, boiled to- 
wiius of tlie mail of a black drake, with a black gether. 

head. Till! bi'st rules for fishing witli the artifi- I’lsiiixo-llon, a long slender rod or wand, to 
eialilyare: 'Po fisli in a river somewhat dis- which the lituMs fiistened, for angling. (Jf these 
tujl:'3'l with rain; or in a cloudy day, when the there are several sorts; as, 1. A troller, or trol- 

walers are moved by a gentle breeze; tlic* south ling rod, wliicii has a ring at the end of the. rod, 

wind is l)(‘st ; and if tin' wind l>low high, yet for the line to go through when it rims oft*’ a 
not so but that >ou may coiiveiiicmlly guard reel. 2. A whip[)(‘r, or wliipping lod; a top 
your tackle; tin; fish w riso m plain deeps; but, rod, that is weak in tlie middle, and top heavy, 

it the wind be small the 1>est angling is in but all slender and fine. 3. A dropper, which 

>wit'i .-Ireains. Keep us fur from the water-side is a strong rod, and viTy light. 4. A snapper, 
as lira V he; lisli down the stream with the sun or snap rod, which is a strong i>ole, yieenliarly 
III your hack, and touch not the wati r with your used for the pike, o A hottain rod ; bein«j 
hue. Always angle in clear rivers, with a small the same as the dropper, hut somewhat more 
liy and slender wings; hut in muddy ]>laces, use pliable. 

a largi'r. When, after rain, the water lu*eoines FlSlIOt^AlU), a sca-port town and borougn 
blow iiish, use an orange Hy; in a clear day, a in the hundred of Cemmaes and the county of 
Iiuht ( olored lly ; a dark fly I’or dark waters, &'e. I'cmbrokc, .South Whiles, situated on the estu- 
l.ct the line be twice as long as the rod, unless aries of the river (Iwaync. Its public buildings 

the river be encumbered w'itli w'ood. b'or every are the parish church, baptist and methodist 

n (.»f ily, liavir several of tin* same, diftering in chapels. (ioods are e.xposed for sale in a 
(dlor, to suit with the difi'(;rctit coinpleNions of spacious market place. Accommodation is af- 
sru r.d waters and weathers. Let tiie fly fall forded to travellers and visitors at several good 
! 'st int(» the water, and not the line, which will inns; and many well stocked shops enclose the 
'(•iiie the fish. In slow rivers, or still plaei*s, principal trading streiUs. The (piay pre.sents a 
•a-^t tl fly across the river, and let it sink a scone of constant hustle and activity. Upwards 

htllo ii the vvattT, and draw it gmitly back with of 100 vessels claim this port as their home, and 

the ciuTimt. Flies for salmon should be made the building and repairing of vessels alTords a 
with thi’ir wings standing one behind the olhcT, profitable occupation here at all limes. The 
whf iiu r two or four. This fish delights in the principal exports are huticr, oats, barley ; and 
g.iufli( a colors that can be; chiefly in the wing.s, the imports consist of coal, culm, hardware, &c. 
wiiicli mio.t be long, as well as the tail. There is a never-failing fishing ground outside 

Fi^hi.no-Floats are little appendages to the the harbour, where boats from distant ports 
hue, serving to keep the Injok and bait suspended take turbot and John Dory. The salmon and 
the proper depth, to discover when the fish herring fisheries here are also profitable. There 
hiishold of them, ^v.c. Of these there are divers is a chalybeate spring adjacent to the town. In 
kimls : .some m.ade of Muscovy duck cpiills, the year 17l>7, the French mafie a descent on 
which are the best for slow waters; but, for the coast near this iilaco, but fell into the power 
streams, sound cork, without flaws or of Lord Ikiudorf. In 1832, Fishguard and 
holes, bored through with a hot iron, into which Narbeth were made conlributary to llaver- 
jiut a quill of exact proportion, is preferable : fordwest in returning one member to parlia- 
r-'U; ihe cork to a pyramidal form, and make it meiit. 

F'lS'SIJJ'i, (1(1 j. ^ J.atin fissilis, fisaura, 

1 ' ishing-Fhog. See Lophius, Fissii.'ity, n. s. ^from Jhufoy to cleave. 

I isinKG-lfooK, a .small instinincnt made of FTs'suki , //. 5. & ^rd/. M^asy cleave ; fissility 
sUtl wire, of a bent form, to catch and retain is the quality of admitting to be cloven : fissure, 
mb. The fishing-hook, in general, ought to be a cleft made ; a narrow chasm or breach. 

in the shank, somewhat thick in the cir- ' Fissure op a Bone, in surgery, is when it is 
ctiinfcrLMiro, the point aven and straight. The divided either transvcrsily or longitudinally, 
j nd should be in the shank. For setting the not quite through, but cracked after the man- 
^ook on, use strong, but small silk, laying the ner of glass, by any external force. See 
uir on the inside of yi3Ur hook; for if it .bo on SvRgf.ry. 

^'8si(le, the silk will fret and cut it asunder. FIST, n. s. & v. a. I ^ Sax. pypt ; Goth, fost ; 

are are several sizes of fishimr-hooks, some Fist'icui ps. I Teut./«u*G‘ i. e. the hand 

some litth*, nnd of those some have peculiar in a fast or closed state. The hand clenched 
‘fjaics; us, 1. Single hooks. 2. DouMe hooks, either to strike or hold: as a verb, to strike 
bendings, one contrary to the or grasp with the fist : fisticufls are cufts with 
d. Snappers, or gorgers, whu'h are the the fist. 
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And being down, tin* villain sore did heat 

And bruise with clownish his manly face. 

Faerie Queent» 

Wo have been down together in my sleep. 

Unbuckling helms, each other’s throat. 

And waked half dead with nothing. 

Shfik^peare. Curiulanua. 

Anger causeth paleness in some j in others treiu- 
lliug, swelling, and bending the Jist. Bacon. 

And the same hand into a Jhi may close. 

Which instantly a palm expanded sliows. 

Denham. 

She quick and proud, and who did Pas despise. 

Up with her Jiatf and look him on the face ; 

Another time, (juoth she, bo non. c tnoro wise ; 

Thus Pas did kiss her hand with little grace. 

Sidney. 

I saw him spurning and Jidiny her most nnmorci- 
fnlly. Dryden. 

Tyrrheus, the fostcr-fatlicr <»f the beast. 

Then clenched a halcliet in his horny //.</. Id. 

She would soi/c* upon John’s commons ; for wJiich 
fluy were sun^ to go to 

Arhuthnot John Bull. 

My invention and judgment aic porpeiually at jin- 
ticuffe, 'till they have, quite disabled each otln r. 

Swift. 

Naked men b<*labouring one another with stiaggcd 
slicks, or dully falling together by tlic cars at Jisti' 
cujfji. Afore. 

r'lSTTLA, ^ i'r. fistuk ; ]Mt. Jiafu/u. 

risT'uT.oi s, ck /}. S a sinuous ulcer. Sec* below. 

That fistuii wliicb is recent is the easiest of cure : 
those of a long continuance arc accompanied with ul- 
cerations of ih '* glai-.d and caries in the hone. 

\ > 'iceman a Sur/jrry, 

How th«'Sc situious ul 'cis become jUudom, 1 have 
shewn you. Id. 

Fistl'i.a, ill lltr.* ancient musit!, an inslrumeiit 
of tlu* wind kind, rcsiuiiiditng our ilutu or ilatge- 
olet. 'riiu principal wind in.stniintTits of ibe 
ancionts were? the tibia and ihu tistnla. Some* 
had holes, somt? none; soint* reg.Lin were sinvrle 
pipes; others a combination of several; witness 
the syrirnga of Ihm. 

PisTL’FA, in the veterinary art. See Veixri- 

KAKY Aut. 

PiSTi i.A, in surgery, a deep narrow ulcer, 
cjcnerally arising from abscesses. It dill’ers 
from a sinus, in beinjg- callous, the latter not. 
See SniioKRA'. 

FisTriA Lachrymalis. A disorder at the 
canal leadin'^ from the eye to the nose, which 
obstructs tilt? natural progress of the fear^:, j.^d 
mak(?s them trickle down the cheek; out is 
only the first ami mildest stage of the diseaNf : 
in the next tlien? is matter discliarged with the 
tears from tlie pnneta lachryinalia, and .some- 
times from an. .uificf? bmkt* through the skin 
between the nose and tin? •: ;le of the eye. The^ 
la.st and worst degree of it is, when tfu; m.atter 
of one eye, by its long continuance, b.as not 
only conoded the neighbouring soft parts, but 
also affected the subjacent boru?. 

FISTULAKIA, or Tobacco-pir-r fish, a 
genus of fishes belotiL'ing to the order of'abdo- 
minales. Of this genus Linnaeus reckons two 
species. Three are now discovercil. I’he F. 
tabacaria is generally about a foot in l(!iigth ; 
the fore part from the nose, to half way die body 
of nearly equal bigness ; from whence it grows 


tapering to the tail, which is forked, and from 
which issues a slender taper whip, four inches 
long, of the consistence of whalebone ; the 
mouth narrow, and the whole fish of a brown 
color. They are sometimes taken on the coasts 
of .Tamaica. d'hey ft?ed on sea-insect.s, &c., 
which they drag ea.sily from rocks on account of 
the pc(?uliar formation of tlie snout, 

F'lT, 71 . s. } S;i\. p.ec ; Swod. fet ; 

Fit'fui., adj. S Belg. , Vlad, fiat a ; as Skin- 
ner conjeclures Viom fipht ; *• any fit of a dise.ise 
being a struggle of nature Junius derivi's it 
more probalily from the Flem. I'dV, frequent ; 
and (Jr. ^irrn, haste, d’he paroxysm or erisis of 
an intermittent ilisor(h?r; any short return of an 
inlerinitting complaint: hence, disorder; dis- 
temperature, generally; any recommene(‘rneiit 
of an action after intermission; an interval; 
fit fill is varied by paroxysms ; changeful. 

Tlie lib* «licl flit away out of her nnst. 

And all his senses weni with deadly Jit opprest. 

Faerie Queetu\ 

For your husb.and. 

He’s noble, wise, judicious, and host knows 

The of l.lio season. Sinikspcure. Afacheth. 

Tlie sting of a wasp, a Jit of the stone, the lilting 
of a mad <log, destroy for the time' ; the two first, 
happiness, and the other wisdom itself. 

Sir IV. Temple, 

Sometimes ^tis grateful to the rich to try 

-A short vicissitude, and jit o{ poverty. Dryde.n. 

M ell that are habitually wicked may now anil then, 
by fits and starts, feel certain motions of repejitance. 

L* Kstramje. 

An ambitions man puts it in the power of every 
malicious tongue to throw him into a Jit of im.lan- 
idioly. Adddnn. 

Thus o’er the dying lamp the’ unsteady Maine 
Hangs quivering on a point, lf;ap» olT by Jits, 

And falls again as )oth to quit its hohl. U. 

Religioti is not the business of some Jits only and 
intervals of our life, to be taken up at oorlain da\s 
and hours, but a system of precepts to be regarded in 
all our conduct. Hoyers. 

Mrs. Hull was so much enraged, that sin.! fell iloiva- 
right into a Jit. Arlmthnods John Bull. 

Small stiMics and gravel collect and become vn , 
large in the kidneys, in w’hich case a jit of the ‘^tono 
in that part is the cure. Sfuirp's Suri/n tf. 

All Jits of pleasure we balance by an ••qual di gn " 
of pain or languor : ’tis like spending this yeai', pan 
of the next year’s revenue. Stn/l. 

As his years increased, his Jits of giddiiu ss and 
doafi.css grew more frequent, and his deafness inado 
conversation dillicult. Johnsons Life of Swft. 

Fit. vSee Paiiuxysm. 

Fit, adj. v.n. & v. n. ^ S;iv. pejt; IsJ fd '^ 

V IT i.\, tulv. I Kem. c/7/t7i ; 

Fi i’mf.nt, w.s. (t-’iwg/; Teiil. fui^ld ; 

Fit'nkss, r(S:tx. fegan, means to 

Fit'tf.r, • adapt. — Thomson , 

Fit'tinc.ly, flt/n. J Proper ; iiRict ; a<l:q'^' 
ed ; right; convenient: as an active vr-rh, t ) 
make so ; to aecoininodate or adapt one thm.'Tb^ 
a .other ; taking and up to give intensity 
the meaning : as a neuter verb, to be 
becoming. Fitment is an obsolete word o 
something adapted to a particular purpose. 

Men of vdour,yi< to go out for war and 
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The carpenter markcth it out with a line : he fittfitK 
it with planes. /«a. xliv. 13. 

In things the fitness whereof is not of itself appa- 
rent, nor easy to be made sufliciently manifest unto 
sll, yet the juditmont of antiquity, concurring with 
that which is received, may induce them to think it 
not unfit. Hooker. 

She shall he our messenger to this paultry knight. 
--Trust me, I thought on her j she'll fit it. 

Shahspeare. 

Even so most fitlt/ 

As you malign our scuiitors. Id, Coriolamu. 

Duncan is in his grave ; 

After life's fitful fever he sleeps well. Id. Macbeth. 
Nor time nor place 

Hid then cohere, and yet you would make both : 
TlieyVe made themselves, and that their^'/ncM cow 
Doe* uTimake you. Id. 

Poor beseeming : 'twas a fitment for 
The purpose I then followed. Id, Cymbcline. 
Since we have said it were good not to use men of 
riinldlioiis natures, excej)t it bo upon necessity, it is 
fit we speak in what cases they are so. Bacoji. 

Where a man cannot fitly play his own part, if he 
have not a friend, he may quit the stage. Id. 

A close behaviour is the fittest to receive virtue for 
its constant guest, because there, and theru only, it 
can be secure. Saville. 

To take a latitude. 

Sun or stars are fitlied viewed 

At their brightest ; but to conclude 

Of longitudes, what other way have we 

IJutto mark when and where the dark eclipses be ? 

Bonne, 

lie lends him vain fJoliah’s sacred sw’ord, 

The help just fortune could alTord, Cowley, 
Would fate permit 

To my desires I might my fortune fif ; 

Troy I would raise. Penfiam, 

See how thou could’st judge of fit and meet. 

Milton. 

We w'cre purposely designed, and fidy framed, to 
understand and contemplate, to alTcct and delight in, 
to undertake and pursm? most noble and worthy 
things. Harrow. 

How evU fits it me to have such a son ; and how 
much doth thy kindness upbraid my wickedness. 

Sidney. 

It is fit finr a man to know his own abilities and 
weaknesses, and not think himself obliged to imitate 
ail that he thinks fit to praise. Boyle. 

I cannot Jitlier compare marriage than to a lottery i 
for, m both, he that ventures may succeed, and may 
iiiiss j and if he draw a prize, he hath a rich return 
‘•f his venture : but in both lotteries there lie pretty 
store of blanks for every prize. Id. 

As much of the stone as was contiguous to the 
roarca3ite,^^/ed the marcasite so close as if it had been 
furinerly liquid. Id. 

The whole of our duty may be expressed most fitly 
^'y departing from evil. TUlotson, 

Tliis fury fii for her intent she chose, 

Hae who delights in wars and human woes. Dryden. 

A play, which if you dare but twice fit out, 

*^11 be slandered and be thought devout. Id, 

1 it the great business of life to fit ourselves for 
our end, and no man can live well that hath not 
«eath in his eye. V Estrange. 

It is a wrong use of my underntanding to make it 
rule and mea.Hurc of another man's j a use which 
, * ** neither yir /or, nor capable ot. I^cke. 

„ owing the sandy gravelly land In TVevonshire and 
omwall with French furze seed, they reckon a great 
^ prover of their land, and a Jitter o£ it for corn. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 


If our forefathers thought Jit to be grave and serious, 

I hope their posterity may laugh without offence. 

A ddlsttn. 

The English fleet could not be paid and manued, 
nnd fitted out, unless we encouraged trade and navi- 
gation. Addison's Freeholder. 

An animal, in order to be moveable must be flexi- 
ble ; and therefore is fitly made of separate and small 
solid parts, replete with proper flui Is. Arbuthnot. 

A trussmaker/Zted the child with a pair of bod dice 
slifTenod on the lame side. Wisetnan's Surgery. 

Nor/rj» it to prolong the feast. 

Timeless, indecent, but retire to rest. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

Which abstract terms very fittingly agree with tho 
notion. More. 

A man cannot be said to know himself, till he is 
well acquainted with his proper talents and capacities ; 
knows for what ends he received them ; and how 
they may be mo&t fitly applied and improved for those 
ends. Mason. 

And thu> I, 

Still on thy shores, fair Temau ! may find room 

And food for meditation, nor pass by 

Much that may give us pause, if pondered Jittingly. 

Byron, 

FITCH, n. s. A corruption of vetch, says 
Dr. Johnson. A small kina of wild pea. 

When he hath made plain the face thereof, doth he 
not cast abroad the fitches ? Isaiah. 

Now is the season 

For mowing of fitches, of beaus, and of peason. 

Tusser, 

Fitch, in husbandry, is more generally known 
by the name of ciiick-pea. See Oicrn. Fitches 
are cultivated either for feeding cattle, or im- 
proving the land. They make a wholesome and 
nourishing food, whether given in the straw, or 
threshed out. When sown only to improve the 
soil, they are ploughed in just as they begin to 
blossom, by which means a tough stiff clay soil 
is much enriched. 

There are two words in the Hebrew Old Tes- 
tament, which our translators have rendered by 
fitches, nVp aiul flDDD. The first occurs but 
once, and that in Isa. xxviii. ‘25. 27, where 
the connexion proves it to be some kind of seed, 
but what kind is a subject of dispute. Jerom, 
Maimonides, R. David, Kimchi, and the rabbin 
understand it to be the gith, (railed by the Greeks 
ptXavOiov, and by the l^atins nigella. It is thus 
described by Ballester: ‘ It is a plant commonly 
met with in gardens, witli leave.s like those of 
fennel; the flower blue, which disappearing, the 
ovary shows itself at the top like that of the 
poppy, and containing in its membranous cells 
seeds of a very black color, not unlike those of 
the leek, but of a very flagrant smell. ^ The 
Jewish rabbin mention the seeds as mixed with 
bread. The other word rendered fitches, is 
ni003, which the greatest number of commenta- 
tors render spelt ; but Dr. Geddes, H. David 
Kimchi, as well as our Fnglish translators, con- 
sider it to he rye, which is supported by tho 
Arabic translations. Dr. Shaw thinks it may be 
rice. 

FITCH AT, n. s. > Yv.fisnau; Dutch, 

Fi'tchew. SA stinking little animal, 

that robs the hen-roost and warren. Skinner 
calls him the stinking ferret ; but he is muoli 
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larger, at least as some provinces distinguish 
chem, in which the polecat is termed a fitchat, 
and stinking ferret a stoat. See Mustela. 

'Tissuch Another Jitchewl marry, a perfumed one ; 
What do you mean by this haunting of me ? 

S/tahapeare, 

The JUchat, the sulimart, and the like creatures, 
live upon the face and within the bowels of the earth. 

WaltoH*a Angler. 

FITCIlBUliOlI, a post-town of Massachu- 
setts, in Worcester county, containing 1151 citi- 
zens in 1795; forty-two miles north-west of 
Boston, and 393 from Philadelphia. 

FITCH B'E, in heraldry, from 
old Fr. hshe, i. o. fixed; a term 
applied to a cross when the lower 
branch ends in a sharp point, 
llie reason of it Mackenzie sup- 
poses to be, that iJie Christians 
were wont to carry crosses with 
them wherever they went; and, when they 
stopped on their journey at any place, they 
fixed these porUiblc crosses in the ground for 
devotion’s sake. 

FITISH, or Fetish, is the appellation given 
by the natives of Middle Africa to their idols, or 
charms, which arc of almost endless variety in 
form and composition. "J'he most common aic 
milk, eggs, and birds ; and tlu? partridgt? is held 
so sacred, tliat if the foot of a dead one is 
known to have touched a dish of meat, no one 
will taste of it, althougli ready to tlie of hunger. 
They do not, however, regard milk or eggs with 
equal vimeration, for they may be sometimes seen 
devouring each other’s titislu?s with the greatt?st 
harmony. "J'heir portable fitishes consist of 
rude imitations of the human form, or of ani- 
mals, with a piece of looking-glass fixed in the 
breast; the tusks of the young elephant, filled 
with a black paste, into wliich shells are stuck ; 
tigers’ claws and teeth ; the minute liorns of the 
chevrotten and other animals; sea-shells full of 
Vdack paste, or even small parcels of party- 
colored rags, and diminutive tlasks, containing 
consecrated gunpowder. No man takes a drink, 
without making an oblation to the master fitisli, 
which is frequently an elephant’s tooth. He 
holds it in the left hand, and, after licking its 
pasted head, squirts a nioutliful of liquid over it 
in a shower; then muttering a few words, he 
drinks the remainder himself. 

FlTZHEIiBKRT (Sir Anthony), a learn- 
ed lawyer in the reign of king IlenryVltl., 
descended of an ancient family, end !• in at 
Norbury in Derbyshire. He was made a juclge 
of the court of common pleas in 1523 ; and dis- 
tinguislied himself by many valuable works. 
His principal writings are, The Grand Abridg- 
ment; The Office and .Authority of Justices of 
Peace; The Office of Slierifls, BailifTs of JJber- 
tics, Escheators, Constables, Coroners, &,c. ; Of 
tlie Diversity of Courts; Of the Surveying of 
l^nds ; and the Book of Husbandry, lie died 
in 153ft. 

FITZJAMES (J ames, duke of Berwick), was 
the natural son of .>amcs II., by Mrs. Arabella 
Churchill, sister to the celel)rate<l <luke of Marl- 
borough. lie was born at Moulins in 1671 , 



and entered early into the French service. Whc/i 
only fifteen years of age, he was wounded at th*. 
siege of Buna. He was sent to Ireland in 
ani distinguished himself at the siege of Lnn- 
doiiderry, and at the bailie of the Boyne. IJis 
superior merit recommended him to the French 
court, and he was created marshal of Franco 
knight of the Holy Ghost, duke and peer of 
France, grandee of Spain, and commander-in- 
chief of tiio French armies ; in all which statues 
his behaviour was such, that few equalled, pci- 
haps none surpassed him. He wa.s killed hy 
a cannon-ball at the siege of Philip.sburgh iji 
1738. 

^TTZSTEPIIEN (William), a learned monk 
of Canterbury, of Norman extraction, born of re- 
spectable parents in London, in the twelfth cen- 
fnry. Being attached to archbishop Berkot, Ik* 
was present at the time of his murder. And in 
1174 he wrote in Latin, The Life of St. Thomas, 
archbishop and martyr ; in which, as Beckii 
was a native of the iJietrop(dis, he introduecs a 
description of London, with a detail of tl 
ners and iisagis of the citizens, which is di.'scr- 
vedly considered as a great curiosity, being the 
earlie.'Jt jiroli ssed account of London trxiant. Ho 
died in 1191. 

FlTZWl LI.IAM, a town.ship of New Hamp- 
shire in Cheshire county; sixti.'cn miles ea>i 
of the ( yoimecticut. 

FI\H^, ^ Saxon, pip; Cioth. /m/f; 

Fivk'-ijau, / Belg. //V/’; Tent.^/in//’, seem 

Fivi:'-BAiun:i), Mngly corrupted, says Miii- 

Fivr/-ioLi>, k shell, fnunthe [a\\. (luintjur. 

Fivf/i.k.avj i). J\ nunib(*r; four and one; 
five-bar and five barred are, having five liars 
usually a]>]diiMl to gati-s. Five-leaved is an e[)iili(.i 
of cinquefoil. l)ra}ton culls it " live-leaf.’ 

And aftlr these dayes Klizaheth his wif conscyvnln 
and hidde hiv fgve riiunelliis ami seytle. IliWi/. 

And Jive of them were wi.se, and jir.e were foolish. 

MiiUhcw- 

No person, no incident, hut must In of use to t any 
on th(5 main design : all tilings ••Ue .ti like six fin^- 
to the hand, when nature, wnith is superfiuous i 
uotliing, can do lier work with Jive, Dnfdcn, 

Five herds, yfve bleating flocks, his pastures lilh’il. 


Our British youth lose their figure by that time 
they are Jive and twenty. Addit>»‘ 

The flood, flame, swine, the lion, and the snake. 
Those jive- fold monsters iiiodcrii authors make. 

Yuunf). 

FIVES, n. s. Taut. J'ciftl ; Fr. aviirs. A 
disease of horses. 

HU liorsc sped with spavins, rayed with the yel- 
lows, past cure of the Jives, and stark .spoiled 
the staggers. S/iakapearr. 

FUJ ME, a sea-port of Austria on the Adriatii , 
at the extremity of the gulf of.Iuarnero. It con- 
sists of the inner and outer towa lb<^ 
which is new and well built. The Iiiiihf>i'h 
though difficult of entrance, i.scommodiou«, 
large vessels may ride at distance safely 
The exports are corn, tobacco, and wood , 
imports rye, sugar, spices, salt, &c. i 

in 1813 re-captured from the French, who set 
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it ill 1009, by m Au-ilrian and British force. 
Many of the inhabitants of the neii^hbourhood 
are ofHunijarian origin. It is five miles W. N. W. 
of Buccari, and thirty-six south east of Trieste. 
Population 12,000. 

llUlVIETrO, a mountain of Italy, in the 
duchy of Modena, and late department of Cros- 
tolo; near which wells are duj^, from 100 to 120 
ffCt deep, on the surface of whose waters a retl- 
(iish medicinal oil swims, that is skimmed off once 
a fortnight. 

FIX', V. a. & n. n.'l Fr. ^rcr ; Ttal. Jiccarc ; 

Fixa'tioij, n. s. Span, Port, /mrur, 

Fix'eoi.y, adv. Lut. Ji vus ; from (Jr. 7rj/ya>, 

Fix'f.oness, >1. s. [ to pitch as a KMit. 

Fix'ioity, jTo make fast or firm; 

Fix’irv, jilace permanently; esta- 

Fix'iurf., blish; settle; deprive of 

FixhiRE. J motion or volatility; 

j)ierce : as a neuter verb to settle, opinion or 
resolution ; rest ; lose volatility : fixation is sta- 
bility ; firmness ; settledness : fixidity, coliorence 
of parts ; a word used by Boyle for what Sir 
Isaac Newton ealls fixity: fixure is the word 
iis(!il by Shakspeare (not fixture) for position ; 
staldf* ])ross\ire ; firmness , although fixture, somc- 
tliitig atfixed, or fastened to a house, appears a 
\ery * legitimate* and useful modern word. 

While from the raging aword he vainly flies, 

A bow of steel shall Jix his trembling thighs, 

SnnJpt, 

Why arc thine eyes /la/ to the sullen earth. 
Gazing at that whicli soeiiis to dim thy sight? 

Shakspeare. 

Tl.r firm Jirure of thy fo<»t would give an excellent 
inoliou to thy gift. td. 

'Ihe Jixure of her eye hath motion in% 

As wo were mocked with art. 

Id. iyinter*t Tale, 
Frights, changos, horrours, 

Di\rrt and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of states 
Quite from their fixure. 

Id, Troilus and Cressida, 

Ir* the inirtst of uiolLrn lead, when it beginneth tc 
rongeal, make a little dent, and put quicksilver, 
wrapped in a piece of linen, in that hole, and the 
<iuicksilver will fix and run no more, and endure the 
liaimncr. Hacons Natural History, 

Upon the compound body three things are chiefly 
to ho observed ; the colour, the fragility or pliantucss, 
and Uic volatility or fixation, compared with the simple 
bodies. Bacon. 

To light, created in the first day, God gave no 
proper place or fixation. HaleifiCs History. 

A fixedness in religion will not give my conscience 
leave to consent to innovations. Niny Charles, 

^owt fixation in matters of religion will not bo more 
necessary for your soul *8 than your kingdom’s peace. 

liL 

Hell heard the’ unsuffcrable noise, hell saw 
Hoaven running from heaven, and would have fled 
Affrighted, but that fate had ^>e(J too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too fast bad bound. 

Hilton. 

Salt dissolved upon a fixatior returns to its affected 

Glanville. 

^ kindness banishes your fear, 

Resolved fix for ever hero. Waller, 

Bodies mingled by the fire arc differing as to the 
Jirtduy and volatility, and yet aro so combined by 


the first operation of the fire, that itself docs scarce 
afterwards separate them. Boyle. 

One loves fixed laws, and the other arbitrary power. 

Temple, 

Thus while the Trojan prince employs his oyus. 
Fixed on the walls with wonder and surprise. 

Dryden, 

He made himself their prey. 

To' impose on their beliefi, and Troy betray ; 

Fixed on his aim, and obstinately bent. 

To die undaunted, or to circumvent. 

Id, j^neid. 

If wc would be happy, we must fix upon some 
foundation that can never deceive us. L* Kstranye. 

In most bodies not propagated by seed, it is the co- 
lour w'e must Jix on, and are most led by. Locke. 

We pronounce concerning gold, that it is fixed. 

Id. 

If we pretend that the distinction of species, or 
sorts, is Jixcdly established by the real and secret 
constitutions of things. Id, 

Fixedness, or a power to remain in tbo fire uncon- 
suined, is an idea -that always accompanies our com- 
plex idea signified by tlie word gold. Id, 

Omnipotency, oinnisciency, and infinite goodness, 
enlarge the spirit while it fixtly looks on tlicm. 

Burnet, 

And are not the sun and fixed stars great earths 
vehemently hot, whose heat is conserved by the 
greatness of the bodies, and the mutual action and 
reaction between them, and the light which they 
emit, and whose parts arc kept from fuming away, 
not only by their jixity, bnt also by the vast weight 
and density of the atmospheres incumbent upon them ? 

Newton*s Ojiticks, 

An universal dissolution of manners began to pre- 
vail, and a professed disregard to -xW fixed principles. 

Atterbury, 

Fluid or solid comprehend all the middle degrees 
between extreme Jixedness and coherency, and the 
most rapid intestine motion of the particles of bodies. 

* Bentley. 

They are subject to errors from a narrowness of 
soul, a Jixation and cunfinement of thought to a few 
objects. Watts. 

If we take a general view of the world, we shall 
find that a great deal of virtue, at least outward ap- 
pearance of it, is not so much from any fixed prin- 
ciple as the terror of what the world will say, and the 
liberty it will take upon the occasions we shall give. 

Sterne. 

For the wisest purposes God hath fixed the relation 
between the means and the end ; and we are not to 
expect, either in natural or spiritual things, to obtain 
the end while we despise the means. Witherspoon. 

Individuals pass like shadows ; but the common- 
wealth is fixed and stable. The difference therefore 
of to-day and to-inorrow, which to private people is 
immense, to the stale is nothing. Burkin 

Though her eyes shone out, yet the lids were fixed. 
And the glance that it gave was wild and unmixed 
With aught of change, as tlie eyes may seem 
Of the restless who walk in a troubled dream 

Byron, Sieye of Corinth, 

Fixation, in chomistry, the rendering any 
volatile substance fixed, so as not to fly off upon 
being exposed to a great heat. See Fixed 
Bodies. 

Fixed Ain, in the old chemical nomenclature, 
ai\ invisible and permanently elastic fluid, supe- 
'rior in gravity to the common atmospheric air 
and most other aerial fluids, exceedingly destruc- 
tive to animal life ; produced in great quantities, 
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naturally ft-om combustible bodies, and artifici- 
ally by many chemical processes. Upon its first 
discovery it was stylecl gas sylvestre, from its 
being produced by burning charcoal : from its 
acrid properties it has obtained the niiine of aerial 
acid, and cretaceous acid; from its noxious qua- 
lities it has been called mephitic air, or mephitic 
gas ; and, in the new chemical nomenclature, it 
is now called carbonic acid gas. See Am, CaR' 
noMc A<’in, and CiiiiMrsTRY. 

I’lZ'UK.b a. s. A kind of dart or harpoon 
with whieli seamen strike fish. 

Cair«t thou with Jiagig* pierce him to the quick. 

Or in his skull thy barbed trident slick ? 

Sandy*. Job. 

FLAB'BY, adj. 7 Tent, ftabhc (a tly-flap) ; 

Flar'ii.f. 3 Ital. flappo, fiappo ; lAii.jhic- 
cm. Yielding ; easily sliakeu or wafted to and 
fro. 

Paleness, a weak pulse, palpitations of the heart, 
jlabby and black (losh, are symptoms of weak fibres. 

A rhuthwjt. 

Pulls out the rags contrived to prop 
Her jiubhy dugs, and down tliey drop. Sivift. 

FLAC'CID, (ulj. } L'di. jlacciduH {k flaccus). 

Flaccid'ity, 71. s. S I.imhcr; weak; lax. 

The bowing and inclining the head is found in the 
great flower of the sun ; tho cause I take to be is, 
that the part against whicli the sun heateth waxeth 
more faint and Jfaccid in the stalk, and thereby less 
able to support the flower. Baron, 

They whose muscles arc weak or Jiaccid, are unapt 
to pronounce the letter r. Jloldtr. 

The surgeon ought to vary the diet as he finds the 
fibres are too Jiaccid and produce funguses, or as they 
harden and produce callosities. Arbuthnot. 

There is neither fluxion nor pain, hut Jiarcidify 
joined with insemsibilily. Wiseman** Surgery. 

FLACCIJS (Cains Valerius), an ancient Latin 
poet, of whom we have very imperfect ucctmnts 
remaining. He wrote a poem on tlie Argonaulic 
expedition ; of which, however, he did not live 
to finish the eighth book, dying at about thirty 
years of age. .fohn Baptista Bins, an Italian 
poet, completed the eighth book of tin; Argonau- 
tics; and added two more, from the fourth of 
Apollonius; which supplement was first added 
to Aldus’s edition in 1523. 

FI^CXJUllTIA, in botany, a genus of ])lants 
of the iiiomecia class, and irosnndria order. 
Male CAL. five-parted : ( on. none : stations nu- 
merous. Female cal. many-leaved: cou. none; 
germ superior; styles five to nine; berry inany- 
celled. Species one ; a thorny shrub of Mada- 


1 Saxon fteox, 
pleojaii (to dv;; 
, Tent. (Old) /%- 
f gtTcr?, to be loo.s- 
ened. To hang 
loos(» or free; nie- 


gas( ar. 

FLAG, r. 71 ., V. a. Si n. s.^ 

Flac'giness, n. s. 

FlaoVjY, fidj. 

Flao-offickr, 

Fi.ag'-ship, 

Fla(’/-staff. 
taphorically to grow dejected ; spiritless ; feeble; 
to droop: as a verb active to suffer, to droop or 
become feeble : as a sub.stantive, the ensign of a 
ship or regiment ; a water plant with a large- 
bluded leaf: a flag-officer is the commander of 
a squadron flag-shiji, that in which the com- 
mander of a squadron sails: flag-staff, the staff 
on which the flag is fixed : flaggy is lax ; lim- 
ber; weak, in tension or lasle. 


She took an ark of bulrushes, and laid it in tho J/ag* 
by the river’s brink. Kxodut ii. 3. 

Can bulrushes but by the river grow ? 

Can Jiag* there flourish where no waters fl<iwf 

Sandy*, 

He hangs out as many Jiag* as he descrycth ves- 
sels ; square, if ships ; if gallics, pendants. ^Id, 
His flaggy wings, when forth he did display. 
Were like two sails, in which the hollow wind 
Is gathered full, and worketh speedy way. 

Faerie Queene. 


These Jlag* of France that are advanced here, 
Before tin* eye and prospect of your town. 

Have hither marched to your endamagement. 

Shak*peare. 


The jades 

That drag the tragick melancholy night. 

Who with their drowsy, slow, ami Jiagging win>rn 
Clip dead men’s graves. Id, Henry VI, 

Democracies are less subject to sedition than where 


there are stirps of nobles ; for, if men’s eyes an; upon 
the persons, it is for the business sake as fittest, and 
not for Jiag* or pedigree. Huron. 

Graft an apple-cion upon the stock of a colewort, 
and it will bear a great Jiaggy apple. fr/. 

Jtiieo in languagi; is somew hat less than blood : 
for if the words be but becoming and signifying, and 
the sense gentle, there is juice : but where that wani- 
eth, tlu^ language is thin, Jiagging, poor, starved, 
scarce covering the bone, and shews like stones in a 
suck. Ben Jtmaon*s Discoveries. 

Beds of cotton wool hung up betwec-n two trees, 
not far from the ground ; in which, Jiagging down iu 
the middle, men, wives, and children lie together. 

A hbot. 


Let him ho girt 

With all the grisly legion that troop 
Under the sooty //ay of Aclicron. Milton. 
The French and Spaniards, when your flag* ap- 


pear, 

Forget their hatred, and consent td I’car. Waller. 

it keeps those slender and aerial bodies scparati-l 
ami stretched out, which otherwise, by reason of Unit 
tlexibleness and wtight, would Jiag or curl. 

Bugle** Spring of the Air, 

The interpretation of that article about the Jiag, i> 
a ground at pb^asure for opening a war. Temple. 
In cvhc-Fs flag the golden serpents hear, 
Greeting crests alike, like volumes rf ar. 

And mingle friendly hissings iu the air. 

Dry den. 

That basking in the sun thy bees ma\ lie, 

And resting there, their Jiuggy pinions ilry. id. 

My Jiagging soul flies under her own pitch. 

Like fowl in air too damp, and lags along 
As if she. were a body in a body : 

My senses too arc dull and stupified. 

Their edge rebated : sure some ill approaches. 

Id. Don Sclmstian. 

The duke, less numerous, but in courage ii.orc, 
On wings of all the winds to combat flies ; 

Hi.s murdering guns a loud defiance roar. 

And bloody crosses on his Jlagstaff* rise. Dryden. 

His stomach will want victuals at tho usual hour, 
either fretting itself into a troublesome excess, or 
Jiagging into a downright want of appetite. Djcke* 
Cut Jiag routs, and the roots of other weeds. 

Mortimer** Husbandry- 

Fame, when it is once at a stand, naturally Jhui* 
and languishes. Addison* Spectaior. 

Her grandfather was n.Jlug-officer* Aodtsor..^^ 
Take heed, my dear, youth flies apace ; 

As well as Cupid, Time is blind : 

Soon must lliose glories of thy face 
The fate of vulgar beauty find : 
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Tho ihousaM loves, that arm thy potent eye, 

Must drop their quiter»,/fa^ their vrings, and die. 

Prior. 

If, on sublimer wings of love and praise. 

My love above the starry vault I raise, 
liured by some vain conceit of pride or lust, 

I flap, 1 drop, and flutter in the dust. Arbuthnot. 
The pleasures of the town begin to Jiay and grow 
languid, giving way daily to cruel inroads from the 
spleen. Swifts 

Where Uevcl calls, and Laughter, vainly loud. 

False to the heart, distorts the hollow check, 
i'o leave the J(tigying spirits doubly weak y 
Still o’er the features, which perforce they cheer. 

To feign the pleasure or conceal the piqtie. Byron, 
l’LA(i,n. 'x Swecl.yii/w; ; TllU. and 

Flag'-i 51 ioom, 7 i. s. f Fr. (old) Jlucfu : ; Bel*(. 
Ft.Ao'-sTONE, i finch (flat). JSfC Fr.AKK. 
F;.A(/-woiim. J Flag and tlag-stonn am 
risprcics of broad flat stone used for pavements: 
to flag is to pave with flag-stones : flag-broom 
IS a broom used for sweeping the flags or pave- 
mont : flag-worm, a grub eommoidy found 
under it. 

Tlin sides and floors were all Jlagged with excellent 
inarlilt'. Sandys. 

There l>c divers fishes that ca.st their spawn on 
faris or stones. \Valton*9 Angler, 

il(! will in the three hot months bite at ixjlag-winm, 
or a grreu gentle, id. 

A white stone used for Jingging floors. Woodward. 

Flagfitone will not split, as slate does, being found 
fiirinrd into Jiags, or thin plates, which arc no other 
.hau HO many strata. Id, on Fos^ih. 

j’art of two Jlags striated, hut deeper on one side 
llian the other. Id. 

Flao, in llie army, a small banner of distinc- 
tion, stuck in the baggage-waggon, to distinguish 
'd.e hnogage of one brigade from another, and of 
oTi(‘ battalion frotn another; that they may he 
-iKirshalled liy the waggon-master general accord- 
in'.'; to tile ruak of their brigades, to avoid the coii- 
Insiori that might otherwise arise. 

Ki.a(;, in the marine, a certain banner or 
M:\ndard, by which an admiral is distinguish- 
ed at :,ea from llic inferior ships of his squailroii ; 
JilsD the colors by which one nation is distin- 
uaishod from another and very useful in war time- 
In the Hntish navy. Hags are either red, 
'vliite, or blue; and arc displayed from the lop 
<»t tho main-mast, fore-ma.st, or mizen-mast, ac- 
cording to the rank of the admiral. Wlien a 
is displayed from the flag-staff on the niairi- 
Jnast, the officer distinguished thereby is known 
hJlu nn admiral; when from the fore-mast, a 
Vice admiral; and when from the mizeu-mast, a 
vc:ir admiral. The first flag in (ircat Uritain is 
die royal standard, which is only to l>c hoisted 
the king or cpieen is on board (he vessel ; 
d'e second is that of the anchor of hope, which 
Hvdracterises the lord high admiraU or lords 
cnnimissioners of the admiralty ; and the third is 
*de union flag, in which the crosses of St. George 
St. Andrew are blended. This last is appro- 
priat(!d to the admiral of the fleet who is tho 
•rst naval officer under the lord high admiral. 
^ le imxt flag after the union is that of the white 
wlf i the main-mast bead : and the last, 

ich characleri.ses an admiral, is the blue, at the 
•^nne mast h(;ad. For a vice-admiral, the first 
IS the red, the second the while, the third 
^oi. IX. 


the blue, tt tlie flag-staff on tho fore-mast. Tlie 
same order proceeds with regard to the roar 
admirals, whose Hags are hoisted on the top of 
the mizen-inast; the lowest flag m our navy is 
accordingly the blue on the mizen-mast. 

All the white flags have a red St. George’s 
cross in them, in order readily to be distinguished 
from the French white flag with a while cross. 
Besides the national flag, merchant ships fre- 
quently bear on the mizen-masts smaller Hags, 
with the arms of the city wliere the master ordi- 
narily resides ; ami sometimes on the fore-mast, 
wiili the arms of the place where the person who 
freights them lives. 

When a council of war is held at sea, if it be 
on board the admiral, they hang a flag on the 
rnain-shroiuls ; if in the vice-admiral, in the 
fore-shrondfi ; and if in the rear-admiral, in the 
mizeii-shroiid.s. 

To hang out the white flag, is to ask quarter ; 
or it shows, when a vessel is arrived on a coast, 
that it has no hostile intention, but come to trade 
or the like. The red flag ls a sign of defiance, 
in battle. 

To strike the flag is to pull it down upon the 
ca]), or to take it in, out of respect, or submission, 
due from all ships or fleets inferior to those any 
way justly their superior. To lower or strike the 
flag in an engagement is a sign of yielding. 
The way of leading a ship in triumjih is to tie 
the flags to the shrouds, or tlie gallery, in the 
hind part of the ship, and let them hang down 
towards the water, and to tow the vessels by the 
st(?rn. Livy ndates, that this was the way the 
Jiomans used those of Carthage, 

Flao-off icKHs, in the British navy, are — th.e 
admiral, vice admiral, and rear admiral of ilie 
white, red and blue. See Admikal, Flag, and 
Fleet. 

Flag-stone, a genus of argillaceous earth, of 
a gray, yellowish, or reddish-white color; not 
giving fire with steel, nor effervescing with acids. 
Its specific gravity is from 2600 to 2780. Some- 
times it is found compact, and sometimes like the 
argillaceous grit ; in which case its gravity is less. 
Its general iisi* is for flooring houses, though some- 
times it is used for covering them. There are cal- 
careous flag-stones found near Woodstock in 
F.ngland, of a yellowish-white color, and mode- 
rately hard, containing a little iron. Tlie specific 
gravity is 2585. 

Flag. See Iris. 

Flag, Corn. See Gladiolus. 

Flag, Sw'f.et-scf.nted. See Acorts. 

FLAGKLK'T, or J Yv. ; Lat. /^/^i- 

Flagf.ole't, 7/.S*. J /w. A small flute, easily 
blown. 

Play us a lesson on your Jiagelet. More. 

Where Rhenus strays his vines among. 

Tho egg was laid from which he sprung. 

And th<mgh by Nature mute. 

Or only with a whistle blessed. 

Well taught he all the sounds expressed 

Of Jlagclet or flute. Cowper. 

Flagf.lets, Flageolets, or Flajeolets, 
a kind of small flute, blown by means of a whistle, 
and generally made of lx)x or other hard wood, 
sometimes of ivory. They have six holes and 
four keys, or sometimes five, besides that at the 
IJ 
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bottom, tho nioiith-j)iece, and that Miind Iftie vals — the persuasion that you are surrounded by 
neck. The ambit of the flageolet, according to atrocious culprits and maniacs, who know of an 
the scale exhibited by Mersennus, is two octavos absolution for every crime — the whole situation 
from g sol re ut upwards. has the efl*eet of witchery, and so far from ox- 

FLAGEfJANTES, a sect of fanatics of the citing a smile fixes you to the spot in a trance o4 
thirteenth century, who ch;ustised and disciplined restless horror, prolonged beyond expectation o 
themselves witli whips in public. This sect rose bearing. 

in Italy in 1‘JOO ; its author was one Rainer a ‘The scourging continues ten or fifteen mi. 
heriuii; and it was propagated through almost nutes, and when it sounds as if dying away, a bell 
all the countries of Europe. A great number of rings, which seems to invigorate the penitent? 
persons of all ages and sexes made processions, for llio lashes beat about more thickly than before, 
walking two by two with their shoulders bare. Another bell rings, and the blows subside. At;i 


which tliey whipped till the blood ran down, to 
obtain meny frutu God, and appease his indig- 
nation against the wickedness of the age. They 
were then called the devout ; and, Iiaving esta- 
blished a superior, he was called the general of 
the devotion. Though the primitive V'lagtdlautes 
were exemplary in [)oint of morals, yet they were 
soon joined by a turbulent rabble, who were in- 
fected with the most ridiculous and impious opi- 
nions, so that the emperors an<l pontiiis thought 
proper to put an end to this religious phrensy, 
by declaring all devout whipping contrary totlie 
divine law, and preju<licial to the soul’s eternal 
interest ! However, this sect revived in Germany 
towards the niidtlle of the fourteenth century, 
and rambling through many provinces occa- 
sioned groat disUirbanc(.‘s. Th<?y hohl, among 
other extravagancies, that flagellation was of 
equal \ irtu(? with the s icraiuents ; that the for- 
giveness of all sins was to he obtained by it. from 
(iod w’ithout the merits of .fesus (.'hrist ; that 
the old law of Christ was soon to he abolished, 
and tliata now law enjoining the baptism of blood 
to be administered by whip[)ing was to be sul)- 
stitiited in its jilace. They were Imrnt by the 
irupiisitor.'? in several places ; but they appeared 
again in Thuringia and Lower Saxony in the 
fifteenth century ; and rejected not ordy the sa- 
craments, hut every brancli of external worshi[). 
Their leader Conrad Schmidt, and many others, 
were burnt in Germany alxnit A. 1). 1414. 

A modem flagellation, whieli frecpiently takes 
place at Home, is thus described by Mr. Hob- 
lionse in his notes to (.'hihle Harold, Canto IW 
It is administered in the oratory of the Padre 
Caravi^a and in another church at Rome. 

‘The ceremony takes place at the time of vespers. 
It is preceded by ashort exhortation, dnringwhich 
a bell rings, and wliips, that is, stritigs of knotted 
whip-cord, are distributed rpiietly amongst such 
of the audience as are on their knees in the mid- 
dle of the nave. Those resting on the beiu:hcs 
come to edify by example only. ( bi a s».coiid 
bell, the candles are extinguished, and tl»«; former 
sermon having cc-ased, a loud voire issues from 
the altar, which pours forth an ( xhtii Lation to 
think of uncoufessed, or iiurepCTilo<l, or unfor- 
given crimes. This cout 'unos a sufficient time to 
allow theknfelers tostri]> oft' their upper garments; 
the tone of the preacher is raise<l rno; • loudly at 
every word, and he vehemently exhorts his 
h'^'arers to rur olli ct that ( ’hrist and the martyrs 
sutlered rnuoli more than whipping — ‘Show, 
then, your penitence -show your s- nse of Cliri.st’s 
sacrifice — sliow it with tho whi^x’ The flagella- 
tion begins. q’he darkness, the tumultuous 
sounds of blows in every direction — ‘ Illcssed 
Virgin Mary, pray for us V bm sting oat at inter- 


tliird signal the candles are re-lighUjd, and the 
minister wlio has distributed the disciplines 
collects them again with the same <liscrction; 
for the performers, to do them justice, appear to 
be too much ashaiiu^d of their transgressions to 
make a show of their penance, so that it is very 
difficult to say whether even your next neighbour 

has given himself the lash or not. 

‘ The incredulous or the humourist must not 
suppose that the darkness favors evasion. TIkmc 
can be no jdeasantry in doing that which no om* 
sees, and no ineri* can be assumed where it ic 
not kn(.»wn who accept the disciplines. Tho 
flagellation does certainly take place on the 
naked skin; and this ferocious superstition, of 
w'hich antiquity can furnish no example, hns, 
after bihiig once dropt, bcim revived as a salutarv 
correctiv(t of an age of allieism. The* fornuM 
processiniis of flagellants have not been yet re- 
newed, but the crowds which freipientthc al)ov» 
cermiiony Icavi; no doubt that tliey would I.h; 
equally well attended. 

‘ .Such ail innovation may bo tolerated, ami 
]H‘rhaps ap|jlaudi?d, in the days of barbarism, 
when the beating of themselves w'as found th*. 
only expedient to prt.'viait the Italians fiom 
the beating of each other; hut tlie renew :il 
c»f it at this period must induce us to foar that 
the gradual [irogicss of reason is llie drcviin cl 
philanthropy, and that a considerable portion "t 
all societies, in times the must civilisenl as w* - i 
as the most ignorant, are always r(?ady to 
the most unnatural belief, and the most revollicu 
]»ractices. It is singular, however, that the ini 
mane Pius, and the intelligent Canlmal-.secrct.jrv, 
do not perceive the ohjectionaMe part of an in- 
stitution which wns prohibited at its lust rise l>v 
some of the wist*st Italian princes, .md is now 
allowM'd no where hut at Rome.^ (p. 320— il - 

ELAGELLAIIIA, in botany, a genus of plnnb 
of the hexandna cla^s and trigynia ord^r : c vi.. 
six-parted : con. none ; berry superior, one- 
sr»Mlcd. .Species two ; Indian plants, one a 
creeper, the other a fine flowering shrub. 

ELA(;ELL.\TK>N, m..s\ it (oUl) 
tiua ; from Lat. J'he use of the sci>nf.:< 

Ity Hridowfll all descend. 

As morning prayer flagellation end. 

FT.A(.;TT'1()IJS, l Lat. ‘ 

Ei.aoit'ioiisnf.ss, /I..V. ^ cause xvorthy o ' _ 
lasb.' — Ainsworth. Wicked; atrocious; j 
of great crimes. 

First, those Jlagiiious times, K , 

Pregnant with unknown crimes, ^ 

Conspire to violato the noptial 

There’s no working upon a yfujWoM 
nature by kindness and discipline ^ 
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So villainy or flagitUnm action was ever yet com- 
inittedy but^ upon a due enquiry into the causes of it, 
it will be found that a lyo was first or last the princi- 
pal engine to effect it. South. 

Perjury is a crime of so flagitioui a nature, we can- 
not be too careful in avoiding every approach towards 
it. Addison, 

But if in noble minds some dregs remain, 

Not yet purged off, of spleen and sour disdain. 
Discharge that rage on more provoking crimes, 

Nur fear a dearth in these JUigitious times. Poj^e, 

yiAO'ON, n. «. Yr. flagon ; Lat. lagena^ from 
Cr. Xayqroc, a cup (with the digamma prefixed). — 
Ainsworth. A drinking cup; a two-quart mea- 


sure. 

A mad rogtie ! he poured a flagm of Rhenish on my 
head once. l^ahspeare, Hamlet. 

More had sent him by a suitor in Chancery two 
silver fluyons. Bacon* s Apophthegms, 

Did tbey coin pisspots^ bowls, and Jiagons 
intn officers of horse and dragoons ? Hudibras. 

His trusty Jitigon, full of potent juice. 

Was hanging by, worn thin with age and use. 

Roscommon. 

One /7ii<7om walks the round, that none should think 
They cither change, or stint him in hU driuk. 

Dryden. 

f thirsty stand. 

And sec the double Jfaggun charge their hand ; 

S('e them puff' off the froth, aud gulp a main. 

While with dry tongue 1 lick iiiy lips in vain. 

Gag. 


TLATiHATK, v. a. 

Fl.A'f UAN(’K, 71. S. 

Fi,a'(.uan< Y, 
Fi,a'(juant, adj. 

Fla'chanily, adv. 

rLAOIlA'l lON, 71. $. 


Ivdt. Jlugro (to burn), 
Iflagf'Hns; Fr. (old) //u- 
flagrant. Aiiis- 
<lerivrs the Latin 
vtirb from Gr. (jXtyot (2nd 
fut. <p\ayoi\ to burn. 
To burn or injure by fire : flagrauce, or flagrancy, 
iij( ari.s burning ; flaring : hence, mc'taphorically, 
notoriousnc'Js ; and notorious or glaring crime: 
Hagrant is ardent ; eager; burning with desin* ; 
‘flaming into notice;’ and hcMice the flaming 
color, ro'l : the ad]ective is only used figuratively ; 
llagnition is also burning ; state of being on fire. 

bust causetli a Jlagrancg in the eyes, as the sight 
and the touch are the things desired, and therefore the 
spirits resort to those parts. Boi'ons Natural History. 

A thing which fillcth iho mind with comfort and 
heavenly delight, stirreth up Jlagrant desires aud af- 
fections, correspondent unto that which the words 
cnutaiu. Hooker. 

As lovers of chastity and sanctimony, and haters of 
undoauncss, they bring to him a woman taken in the 
ji^Vrnnee of her adultery. Bp. Hall. 

feared uojiagration. Lovelace (lf>69). 

l yphons dcstrnctive and flagrating power lying hid 
in I he sun was mado more temperate. 

GVctfwAi// ( 1705). 

With equal poise let steady jusiico sway, 
flagrant crimes with certain vengeance pay ; 
»ni, Mil the proofs are clear, the stroke delay. 

Smith. 

Their common loves, a lewd abandoned pack, 
be beadle’s lash still flagrant on their back. 

/ • Prior, 

See Sappho, at her toilet's greasy task, 

/ ' Q issuing flagrant to an evening mask. 

So morning insects, that in rotick begun, 

Shine, bus, and fiy-blow in the ft ttmg tun. 

Pope, 


When fraud is great, it furnishes weapons to defend 
itself, and at worst, if the crimes be so Jlagrant that a 
man is laid aside out of perfect shame, he retires 
loaded with the spoils of the nation. Swift, 

A species of wit flagrantly unsuitable. Warton, 

FLAIL, s. Sax. plejel; Vx. Jlcau ; Lat. 
jlagellum. ‘ It is directly the old Yx. flacly or 
Jlaicly Todd. IMe instrument with which grain 
is beaten out of the ear. 

Our soldiers, like the night-owl’s laay flight. 

Or like a lazy thrasher with a flail. 

Fell gently down as if they struck their friends. 

Shakspeare, Henry VI, 
When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 

Ris shadowy flail hath threshed the corn. 

That ten day-labourers could not end. Milton, 

in this pile shall reign a mighty prince, 

Korn for a scourge of vrit, and flail of sense. 

Dryden, 

The dexterous handling of the flail, or the plough, 
afld being good workmen with these tools, did not 
hinder Rideon’s and Cincinnatus's skill in arms and 
government. Locke. 

When in the bam the sounding flail I ply. 
Where from the sieve the chaff was wont to fly. 

The poultry there will seem around to stand. 
Waiting upon her charitable hand. Gay. 

The thresher. Duck, could o'er the queen prevail. 
The proverb says, no fence against a flail. Swift. 

Flaii.s consist of the followint; parts : 1. The 
hand-staff, or piece held in the thresher’s hand. 
2. The swiple, or that part which strikes out the 
corn, 3. The caplins, or stron*^ double leather, 
made fast to the tops of Ibo band-staff and 
swiple. 4. ’Hie middle band, beiii" the leather 
tbnui^s, or fish-skin, that ties the caplins to- 
gether. 

I’LAKL, 71. s.y V. a., k v. 7i. \ Saxon, place ; 
Flaky, adj. S G<dhic, floka ; 

Tf-ut. //«r, from (2oth. /?« ; \m\. floeaiSy to divide. 
A loose piece, or portion ; a laminat(?d body, or 
tiling ; to flake is to form, or break, into larainw, 
or loose portions. 

The of lus tough flesh so firmly bound. 

As not to be divorced by a M'ound. Sandys. 

And from his wide-devouring oven sent 
A flake of fire, that, flu.shing in his board, 

Rim all amazed, and almost made affeared. 

Faerie Queene. 

The silent hour steals on. 

And flaky darkness breaks within the Kast. 

Shakspeare. 

Crimson circles, like red flakes in the clement, 
when the weather is hottest. Sidney. 

The teeth cut away J?i‘eat flakes of the metal, till i^ 
received the perfect form the teeth would make. 

Moxon. 

Small drops of a misling rain, descending through 
a freezing air, do each of tlicixi shoot into one of 
those figured icicles ; which, being ruffled by the wind, 
in their fall are broken, and clustered together into 
small parcels, which wc ca\\ flakes of snow. 

Grew*s Cosmologia. 

The earth is somctiroci covered with snow two or 
three feet deep, made up only of little /< iAcj or pieces 
ice. Burnet. 

Upon throwing in a stone, the water boils for a con- 
siderable time, and at tlie same time are seen little 
flakes of scurf rising up. Addison. 

Hence, when the snows in winter cease to weep. 
And undissolvcd their flaky texture keep, 

U 2 
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Tho banks with ease their humble streams conthln^ 
Which swell in Suinmer^ and those banks dhidain. 

Jilavkmore. 

From the Jic-ak po.e no winds inclement blow. 
Mold the round hail, or Jiake the fleecy snow. 

Pope* a Odyasey, 

The trumpet roars, loiigy/a% flames expire. 

With sparks tliat seem to set the world on fire. 

Pope, 

Where twenty ages gather o*cr a name, 

*Tis as a snow-ball which derives assistance 

From every Jiake, and yet rolls on the same, 
Eyen till an iceberg it may chance to grow, 

Eut after all \is nothing but cold snow. Jiyron, 
Elake, in the cod fishery, a sort of scaffold or 
platform, made of hurdles, and supported by 
stanchions, used fordryin'g cod-fish in Newfound- 
land. These flakes are usually placed near the 
sfiores of fishing harbours. 

Flake, in gardening, a sort of carnation, 
which is of two colors only, and has very large 
stripes, all of them going quite through llie 
leaves. 

Flake, White, in painting, lead corroded by 
the pressing of grapes, or a ceruss prepan.d hy 
the acid of grapes. It is brought here from 
Italy; and far surpasses, both with regard to the 
purity of its whiteness und the certainty of its 
standing, all the ceruss of white lead madt? with 
us. It is used in oil and varnish painting, for all 
purposes where a very clean white is required. It 
should ho procured in lumps as brought over, and 
levigated by those who use it ; as that wlucli tlie 
colormen sell in a prepared slate is levigated 
and mixed up with starch, and often with white- 
lead. 

FLAM, V. a. Sc 71 . s. Goih. Jlirnina, to decinve. 
See Flim. 'J'o (hlude, in jest, or lightly: a 
freak; whim; falsehood; pretext. 

Hard trifles, anagrams, or etooslicks, or finer Jlarna, 

lien Junaon, 

A Jlam more senseless than the rogTy 
Of old aruspicy and augVy. Ifudibras, 

For so our ignorance yuxs Jiammed. Id, 

Cjod is not to be Jiammed oil' with lyes, who knows 
exactly what thou canst do, and what not. South. 

*Tili these men can prove the things, ordered by 
our church, to be either intrinsically unlawful, or inde- 
cent, all pretences or pleas of conscience to the con- 
trary arc nothing but cant and cheat, Jiam and delu- 
sion. Id, 

FLAMBEAU, v. s. Fr. A lighted torch. 
The king seized a Jlambeau with zeal to destroy. 

Dryden. 

As the attendants carried each of them a Jlambeau 
their hands, the sultan, after having ordered all 
the lights to be put out, gave tlie word to enlor the 
house, and find out the criminal, and put him to 
death. Addison*a Ouardian. 

Llambeaitx an? made of several (hick wicks, 
covered with wax, serving to burn at night in the 
streets, at jirocessions, llluminaii:»n.s,&c. They 
tliffVi from links, torches, and tajiCTs.- —They are 
made scjuarc ; sorneliines of white w a:. and some- 
times of yellow. They usually consist of four 
wicks or branches, nearly an inch tliick and about 
three toot long, made of a sort of coarse hempon 
yarn half twisted, “^rhey are made with the ladle 
Tinich as torches or tapers are; viz. by first ])our- 
ing the melted wax on the top of the several sus- 
pended wicks, und letting it run down to the 


bottom. This tliey repeat twice. Alter each 
wick lia.s thus got its proper cover of wax, they 
lay them to dry ; then roll them on a table, and 
so join four of them together by a red-hot iron. 
When joined they pour on more wax till the 
ffambcaii is brought to the size required, which 
is usually from a pound and a half to three 
])ounds. They then finish their form or outside, 
with a polishing instrument of wood, by running 
it along all the angles formed by the union of tlu? 
branches. Flambeaux were anciently madi? of 
wood dried in furnaces or otherwise. Divers 
kinds of wood were used for this pur])Ose ; the 
most usual was pine. Pliny says that, in his 
time, tlicy also used oak, elm, and hazel, bi 
tlie seventh book of the vEneid a flambeau of 
pine i.s mentioned ; and Servius on that passage 
remarks, that they also made them of the cornel 
tree. 

FLAM BOROUGH Head, a cape on the cast 
coast of Yorkshire, live miles east of Burlington, 
and 20t> from London. It was the b'leamhurg 
of the Saxons ; so called from the ffame.s or 
lights made on it to direct the landing of Ida, 
who in A. D. 547 joined his country men in llri- 
tain, with a large reinforcement from Oerniany, 
and founded the kingdom of Northumherland. 
Ill the time of Edward the Confessor, Flainbo- 
rough was one of the manors of Harold, earl nf 
the West Saxons, afterwards king of lilnglund. 
On liis diKith William gave it to Hugh Lupu.'f, 
who bt'stowed it in perpetual alms on tin* inon- 
astory of Whitby. The cliff's of this cape :m; of 
a tremendous hriglit and amazing grandeur, be- 
neath are several vast caverns ; some closed at 


the end, others pervious, formed with natural 
arches. In some pilat^es the rocks are insulatrd 
and of a pyramidal figure, soaring up to a va^t 
height. The bases of mcist are solid, hut in some 
pierced through and arched. The color ()l all 
these rocks i.s white, from the dung of the innu- 
merable Hocks of migratory birds whicli 
cover the face of them, filling every liUlu pro- 
jection, every hole that will give them leave to 
rest. A light-house lias been erected at I lam- 
borough Head, the height of which, from the ba- 
sis to the summit, is eighty-ftve feet, and from 
the level of the sea 250 feet. Tin; lantern ouu- 
tains three framers, with seven large lainp<s and 
reflectors in each, making in the whole Iwentv 
one. The lights revolve, and the iiiotioii is In ri- 
zontal. Onu of the lights is red, to distinguish 
Flamborough lights from all others; and 
clear night they may be seen at the distance o 
thirty miles. Tlie building is executed in a very 
superior style ; and is of grt'at advantage to nay - 
gation, in securing the properly of individuay 

and in preserving human life from the calaniilu j. 


of shipwreck. 

FI AME, 77. s., V. & v. 71.-^ Fr- ^ 
Flame'-colored, ■ Belg. * 

Fr.AMi/-r,YED, vlamnai ; ’ 

Fi.AMM ACTION, 77. 5 . aild ' i 

Flamm \IUl/lTY, w/7/ ; . 

Flam'meols, </d/. Welsh; A > 

FLAMMir'EliOl'S, OollllC, ' 

Flam'y. ^ Saxon, _ 

( ho»Cy or Lake, among the Goths was ^ | 

fire, or ratlier of flame). Blaze; the bgh 
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from fire: hence, metaphorically, ardor; passion; 
particularly the passion of love : to flame is to 
shine as lire, or flame ; to hurst out into pas- 
sionate violence; to inflame; excite: flamma- 
tion is the act of inflaming, or causing to flame : 
flammability, the being possible, or likely, to 
bla/c out : flammeous, consisting of, or re- 
sembling: flammiferous, bringing, or bringing 
forth flame. 


Much was he moved at that rueful sight. 

And fiamed with zeal of vengeance inwardly. 

He asked who had that dame so fouly dight. 

Or whether his own hand, or w’hcther other wight? 

Spenser* a Faerie Queenc 

Wil is brush- wood, judgment timber ; tlie one gives 
llie greatest JJatne, the other yields tlic durablcst heat; 
and both meeting make the best fire. 

Sir T, Oiicrhury. 

Can you think to blow out the intended fire your 
city is ready to flame in, with such weak breath as 
this ? Shakspeare^ 

Children play 

WItli fiery flames, and covet what is bright ; 
liut, feeling tlie effects, abhor the light. 

Hirth of Merlin. Jtowley and Shahspeare. 

*Tis strong, and it does indifferent well mi flame^ 
colored stockings. Shahspeare. Twelfth JSiijht. 

The vital spirits of living creatures are a substance 
(ompounded of an airy and flamy inattev *, and though 
air and flame, being free, will not well mingle, yet 
bound in by a body they will. Bacon, 


Auguft shall bear the form of a young man of a 
fiorr.e and choleric aspect, in a flame^coloured garment. 


Pcaclmm, 

The sullen cave 

\s\\QXQ flamc-cyed Fury means to smite. Quarles, 

What //mac, what lightning r/er 
So quick an active force did hear ! Cowley. 
My heart’s on flame, and docs like fire 
To her aspire. /(/. 

Hell all around 

As OIK? great furnace //aiacf/. Milton. 

He ivW flamintj through the ethereal sky 
To bottomless perdition. Id, 


AV bile or crystalline arsenick, being artifleial, and 
MihliuK’d witli salt, will not ew\\\xe Jiainiwition, 

Browne's Vuhjar Errvurs. 
This flammeous light is not over all the body. 

Browne. 

Tn the sulphur of bodies torrifled, that is, the oily, 
fiit and unctuous parts, consist the principles of Jlatn^ 
wolifitjf, 

My thoughts imprisoned in my secret woes, 

AV ith //rta»f/ breaths do issue oft in sound. Sidttey. 

Of all our elder plays. 

Ibis and Philaster liave the loudest fame ; 

<»n'at arc their faults, and glorious is their flame : 

In both our Knglish genius is exprest, 

bofty and bold, but negligently drest. Waller. 


Behold u like an ample curtain spread, 
streaked and glowing with the morning r< 
Anon at noon xnfluminy yellow bright. 

And ehusing sable for the peaceful night. P 
Is not flame a vapour, fume, or exhalation li 
*■^‘‘1 hot, that is, so hot as to shine ? For bodi 
flame without emitting a copious fume, am 
burns in the flame. Newtons Opt 

gaudy pride corrupts the lavish age. 
And the streets flame with glaring equipage. < 
No warning of the approach ing/Zame ; 

• wittly like sudden death it came 
i loved the moment I beheld. 


init with the love of kindred arts we came. 

And met congenial, mingling ^ame with flame. 

Pope. 

A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues ; an enemy 
inflames his crimes. Mason. 

You from deep cauldrons and unmeasured caves 
Blow Jlamlny airs or pour vitrescent waves, Darwin. 

Tlamf.. Sir Isaac Newton considers flame as 
only the red-hot vapor of any substance raised 
from it by fire, and healed to such a degree as to 
omit light copiously. This definition seems to 
be acenrate, though some allege that it contains 
an inaccurate comparison. Simple ignition (they 
argue) never exceeds in intensity of liglit the 
bod)'^ by contact of which it was produced. But 
flame always consists of volatile inflammable 
matter in the act of combustion and combination 
with vital air. Many inelallio substances are 
volatilised by beat, and burn with a flame by tlie 
contact of till? air in this rare state. Sulphur, 
phosphorus, and some other bases of acids, ex- 
hibit the same phenomenon. But the flames of 
organised substances are in general produced by 
the extrication and ascension of intianunable air 
with more or less charcoal. When circumstances 
arc not favorable to the perfect combustion of 
these products, a portion of the coal passes 
through tlu? luminous current uuburnt, and forms 
smoke. It appears .to Jx? ascertained, however, 
that bodies emit flame in proportion to the cpjan- 
tily of vapor that rist.'s from them. Tlius wood, 
coals, &c., which emit a urtrat rpiantity of vapor, 
flame violently; while load, tin, 4?;c., which emit 
blit a small fiimi?, can scarcely be perceived to 
flame at all. Thi.s rule, how’cver, is not to bo de- 
pended upon ill all easi^s. Some vapors seem to 
be in their own nature uninflammable, and capa- 
ble of extinguishing flame ; as those ofwMter, the 
mineral acids, sal ammoniac, arsenic, ike. ; while 
others take fire on the slightest ap])roa(:h of a 
flaming .substance ; such as ether, spirit of wine, 
^c. These last also exhibit a remarkable phe- 
nomenon ; namely, tiiat they cannot be made to 
flame without the appr'aaeh of some substance, 
actually in flames. Thus spirit of wine, poured 
on a red-hot iron, though instantly dissipated in 
vupor, will not flame; hut, if a burning candle 
touches its surface, the whole is set in a flame at 
once. The case is otlierwise with oils, especially 
those of the grosser kind ; for tl.eir vapors are 
readily changi'd into flame by the mere increase 
of heat, without the approach of any flaming sub- 
stance. 'riieri! is, however, no kind of vapor, 
perhaps, that is incapable of being converted into 
flame, proviileil it is exjioscd to a sufficient de- 
gree of heat. Thus the vapor of water, made to 
pa.ss through burning coal, produces an excced- 
ingly strong and bright ffamc. It is remarkable 
tliat this vapor si'cins to be more powerful than 
almost any other in absorbing heat, and detain- 
in ; it in a latent state. It seems probable that, 
when smoke is converted into flame, the caloric, 
or latent heat with which the vapor had combined, 
or rather that which made an essential part of it, 
lireaks forth, and adds to the quantity ot sensible 
lieat already present. This seems probable, from 
the sudden explosion with which all flames 
break out. If a vessel full of oil be set over the 
fire a sinr.ke or vapor begins to arise from it; 


(iranvUle. 
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which grows gradually thicker, and at last be- 
gins to shine in some places very near the sur- 
i\ice of the oil, like an electrical light, or sulphur 
just kindled. At this time the oil is very hot, as 
well as the steam wliich issues from it. But this 
last is continually giving olF its sensible heat into 
the atmosphere ; so that, at an inch or two from 
the surliu'c of the oil, the heat of the steam will 
not excused of Fahrenheit ; but, if a burning 
candle be held in the steam for a moment, the 
whole is immediately coinerted into flame, with 
something like an explosion ; after which the 
oil burns quietly until it is all consumed. 
"Phr* flame, as soon as it appears, is not only 
much hotter than the steam whence it was pro- 
<lnced, but even than the oil which lies below it. 
IVlience, then, lias this suddmi and gr(‘at increase of 
heat aristm ? U could not be th(? sf jtsihlc heat of the 
vapor, for that was greatly inferior; nor could it 
bi; communicated from the oil, for that could 
communicali* no more than it had itself. The 
candle indeed would communicate a quantity of 
lieat to the va])or which touched its flame; but 
it is impossible that this quantity should extend 

I )ermanently over a surface? perliaps 100 times 
arger than the flame of the eandle, in such a 
inanuor as to make (‘very part of that surface 
equally hot with the tlame of the candle itself; 
for this would he to siqipoM* it to coiunumieale 
100 times imm; heat than really \Yas in it. The 
beat therefore must have originally resiiled in the 
vapor itself : and as, in the frec'zing of water, its 
latent heat is extricated and Ix'coines sensible, 
and the watt.T thercHipon loses its fluidify ; so, in 
the accession of va])or, the latent heat breaks 
forth vvith a briglit tlash, and the vapor is then 
•otally decomposed, and converted into soot, 
ashes, or water, according to the difli.reiit nature 
of the substan(!es which produce it, or according 
to the intensity of the heat. — Several other 
hypotheses have been offered, to solve the phe- 
nomena of burning ami flaming bodies. See 

CblEMlSTRY, COMTUJSTIOX, FlUE, lIl AT, loNI- 
TiON, ike. The colors of flames differ according 
to the substances from which they are produced. 
Thus, the flame of sulphur and spirit of wine is 
blue; the flame of nitre and zinc, of a bright 
white; that of copj^er, of a grecnish-bliie, &c. 
These varieties afJ'ord an f)pportunity of making 
a nuinlier of agreeable representations in fire- 
works, which could not be done if the flame 
])roduced from every differtiit substance was 
of the same color. See I’yhotik u.n y. 

FLAMKFiL, or FM-Mr.AL (llertholct), a cele- 
brated Flemish painter, was born at Liege, in 
1G14. He improved himself at Rome by copy- 
ing the best masters ; and in 1G47 returned to 
Iiis native place, but afterwards went to Paris 
and became a professor in the Academy of Paint- 
ing. He died in 1675. His architeclural re- 
yircsentations are in fine style. 

FT AM EL (Nicholas), a notary and alleged 
alchemist of Paris, in the fourteenth century, 
smldenly became possessed of so much wealth 
as induced a suspicio7> that ho was indebted for 
it to the philoso])her’s stone : while others af- 
firmed that he obtained it by extortion from the 
Jews, tvhen they were exiled. Tlie truth seems 
to be, that he .icquircd it !iy r. niinercial specu- 


lations. lie at any rate applied it to benevolent 

n loses in building extensive hospitals — that 
le (^uinze Vbngt, for instance — and places 
of worship. He died in 1418, Several hooks 
on alchemy have been published with his name 
Paul Lucas, a French physician employ(?d by 
the court, about the commencement of the last 
C€?ntury, to collect rare coins and antiquities in 
the Levant, furuishts an amusing seejuel to this 
man’s history. He tells us, in his second voy- 
age, that on the 9th of July, 1705, at Burnus 
Baschi, near Bnissa, in Natolia,he fell in with an 
Ushec dervisewho spoke a variety of languages, 
and who was not only perfectly well acquaintcrl 
with the story of Flamed as related above, liut 
who aflirmed that both he and his wife were yet 
alive, having gained over iheir physician and the 
curate of S. S. I nnocens to n‘])ort their death, and 
to bury two logs of wood in their stead. They 
were now, he added, about 400 years old each, 
and belonged to a society, consisting in all of 
seven adepts, who travelled about the world, 
meeting at some appointed spot every twenty 
yi^ars ! 

F I jV M K N . Lat . A R o man pri est ; one that 
ofliciated in s(deniM or saciifudal rites. 

A drear and dying soand 
AfTrighls ihc Jtauu'n. MilUm. 

Then first \ho. jluinrn tasted living footl , 

"Next his grim idol smeared with human blood. 

Pope. 

I'r.AMF.N, in Roman antiquity, an order of 
priests, inslitiiied by Romulus or Nmna. They 
were originally only three ; viz. the Flamen l)i- 
alis, Martialis, and (^uirinalis. The last two, 
though <d’ high authority, were much inferior to 
the Flamen Dialis. They were all chosen by tlit* 
people, and consecrated by the pontifex maxi- 
mus. In latter tiim s several jiriests of the sanv' 
order were added to them, but inferior in power, 
'flu* whole number at last amounted to fifteen : 
the fust three of wlnnn wen? senators, and culled 
Flaniines majores; the other twelve, taken from 
among the people, being deiioininated Flainim’s 
minoies. Some authors tell us the Homans hud 
a flamen for every deity they worshijiped. Tin* 
greater flamines wore the robe edgiMl wdli 
purple, like the magistrates ; had an ivory 
cliair, and a seat in the senate. Tluy wore u 
little band of thread about their heads, whom c 

I, qua: 

’I'hey also wore a hat or cap, called apex orllaiu- 
meum. 

flamen dialis was sacred to Jupiter, and a 
peison of the highest consequence and authority 
in the state. lie discharged .several religious 
iliities wdiicfi properly belonged to the king?'? 
iind was honored with many eminent privdegCN 
beyond all other officers, but was obliged to ol>- 
erve several superstitious restraints, flamen 
Martialiswas sacred to Mars, and was ordaine‘ 
to inspect the rites of that god. Flamen Qmri- 
nalis was .sacred to, and superintended the rites 
of, Quirinus Romulus. ^ 

FLAMINGO. See Phoentcoptekls. 
FLAMINIA Via, the highway from Rome to 
Arminum, made by FlaminuS. .. 

FI A M INACA, the wife of the Flamen r 
wore a flame-colored habit, on which waspAin - 
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a tliun^lerbolt, anil above her head-dress she had 
^rreeii oak boughs, to indicate that she served 
Jupiter the thunderer, to whom the oak was 

sacred. 

FLAMININUS (Titus), or T. Quinctius 
Flaininius, a celebrated Jtoinan general, vvl o 
^vas consul A,U.(’. or A. A. C. 108. He 
acquired much military ox|)erience in tlie war 
ajTainst Hannibal; and was allerwards sent 
a«^aiiist Pliilip V. of Macedon, whom he totally 
defeated on the confines of Kpirus, and made all 
l.oc ris, Phoeis, and Thessaly, tributary to Home. 
Vet he jn)t oitly granted peace to Philip, but 
j)roclaiinecl all ( Jreece free and imlependent at 
Isthmian games. This political step ren- 
dered him very popular atnong the (Jreeks, and 
|):j\ed the way to the universal dominion of the 
ivoinans. He w'as afterwards sent to Ihnisiav:, 
kini; of nithynia ; who had given refuge to Han- 
iiibni, and by his address prevailed on the inon- 
;ii(h to desert that unfortunate general. See 
I’m siAS 11. bdaminius died suddenly. 

I’lAAirMis, or Pi. AM INFO (Mark Anthony), 

:i l.alin [) 0 (.*t in the sixteenth century, of Jniola, 
111 Italy. The pope had ehosen him secretary to 
iii(‘ eouneil in 1.5 IT); but he refused that em- 
|ilevim‘ut, as he favored the new opinions, as 
tliey Nxere ('ailed, and would F\ot employ bis pen 
ill an assembly where he knew these Ojiiriious 
were to be coudeinned. He w rote notes on the 
Tsalms; paraphrased thirty of them in ].atin 
\erse; a.iid w r(»te letters atid poi ins which are 
esteemed. He died at Home in 1.5.50. 

ri.AMSTKl), a town of haigland, in Hert- 
fordshire, five miles from St. Alban’s and Dnn- 
tahle, on the X erlatn, aiK'ieiitly called X'erlain- 
tede. 'I'he land hereabouts is a clay so thickly 
.'lixeil with flints, that, after a shower, nothing 
:!}t|)c.irs but a heap of stones; yet it bc*ars good 
('(irii even in dry summers. Pdward VI. wlu'n 
all infant, was brought bitber for bis health. 

bedst(\id be lay on, wliicli is curiously 
wrought, is still presiTved in the manor house*. 

PL.XMSTP.F.D (John), an (aninent Faiglisli 
tistronoiuer, born in Derby in Hidfi. He bad 
carl Y studied civil and ecclesiastical liistory; but 
accidentally meeting with John De Sacrobosco’s 
hook, De Splr.i rit, aequir(*il atuin for astronomy, 
"Iiich lie afterw ards prosecuted with grt'at vigor, 
in 1074 be wrote an ejdiemeris, in which be 
‘^flowed the falsity of astrology ; and gave a 
table of the moon’s rising and setting, with the 
t'f lij s(?s and appulses of the moon and planets 
tn fixed stars. This fell into the hands of Sir 
.lonas More; for whom he made a table of the 
Tnoon’s true southings. In 1674 Sir .lonas 
liaving informed him that a true account of the 
tides would be highly acceptable to the king, he 
cuinposed a .small ephemt?ri.s for his use ; and, 
^ben Sir Jonas showed the king and duke of 
York I'larnstoed’s telescop(*s and micrometer, 
he procured for him a warrant to be king’s astro- 
nomer, with a salary of £l00 a-year. His Doc- 
Irino of the J^pherc was published in 1681, in a 
* bnsthumous w'ork of Sir Jonas IMore, entitled, 
"^ANovv System of the Mathematics. In 1684 
j'e was presented to the living of Purstow, in 
^ u fry, which he enjoyed till he died in 17t‘.>. 
llisioria Cujlestis liritannica was published 


at London in 1725, in 3 vols. He likewise 
composed the British Catalogue of the fixed 
stars, which contains twice the number that are 
in the catalogue of llevelius (see A.stkonomy) ; 
to eac.'h of which l>e annexed its longitude, lati- 
tude, right ascension, and distance from the pole, 
together with the variations of right ascension 
and deelination, while the longitude increases a 
degree. Tliis catalogue, together with most of 
his ohservatious, were printed on fine paper at 
the exp(Mise of prince (b^orgeof Denmark. 

FLANCHKS, in heraldry. The fianch is 
coiiqiosed of an arehed line, 
drawn from the upper angle 
of the escutcheon to the 
baa* point of one side, and 
so on to the other. Flanehes 
arc never borne single, but 
in couples, and alway.s in the 
Hanks of the shields. See 
diagram. 

FLANDFllS, a country of the Netherlands, 
and now chu^fly ineorpomted in the kingdom of 
that name, was formerly governed by its own 
hereditary sovereigns. It was bounded on the 
north by tlie United Provinces; on the east by 
tlie ci-devant Austrian provinces of Brabant and 
Hainault; on tlu* south by llainault and Artois; 
and on the west and norlh-w(‘st by the Cermaii 
De(.*an ; extending sixty miles in length, and 
fifty in breadth. It contained thirty citie.s, 
a great nnmb<*r of market towns, 1154 villag(;s, 
and forty-eight ablx.'ys ; besides many colleges, 
monasteries, ike. 'Die towns are situated so near 
each otlier, that the Spaniards who followed 
Philip II. .supposed the whoh? country to con- 
stitute but one great city. Since that period it 
has sulTerod gi*(‘ally from the ravages of variouf, 
war.H. The eliiuaie is temperate and healthy ; 
the soil very fertile, being watered by many rivers 
and canals, and producing all kinds of corn, 
Hax, and other vegetables ; and tlie surface per- 
fectly level, there being not a single hill of any 
imporiance in it. The pastures are excelleul, 
and rear great numbers of fine horses, sheep, and 
black cattle. 'Die Flemings wi'rc formerly the 
principal manufacturers in F.urope, and eitlu.'r in- 
vented or improved several iinportaiil arts ; par- 
ticularly weaving figured linens, dyoing cloths, 
painting in oil colors, curing herrings, vVc. Silk, 
cotton, and woollen stiitts, camblets, brocades, 
linens, hmes, and tapestry are .still inariufaelured 
in great (|iiantities. The laces are also superior. 
The chief rivers are the Seheldt and the Lys. 

Flanders has bi en divided into three parts ; 
viz. Flemish, I'rench, and Austrian or Imperial 
Flanders. It has been otlierwise divided into 
French, Austrian, and Dutch I’landers ; but, the 
country being so mucli exposed to the depreda- 
tions of ambitious princes and tyraiiiiii'al states, 
the limits of these provinces have often varied: 
nor is it necessary to ascertain tlu*in with much 
prt'cislon, now that t!u*se distinctions arc abo- 
llsliod. French I landei-s, now forming the 
French department of the North, we shall treat of 
umler that title, and confine the present account 
to those provinces of the Netherlands, which 
still retain the name of Fast and West Flamb'rs. 

I'ast Flanders is divided from West Flanders 
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by a line running almost due so ah from Sluys, 
a smaL town opposite Flushing. Its capital is 
Ghent; its comj)uU?d extent lOdO stjuare miles; 
its population fully 600,000. The surface in the 
northern part is level, while to the south it con- 
sists of undulating plains. The soil is in general 
a heavy ftTtile loam. The climate, though moist, 
is not unliealtliy : the chief productions are corn, 
pulse, flax, madder, tobacco, fruit ; most of these 
are in great abundance ; and the pasturages ex- 
cellent. The manufactures are also here con- 
siderable. This province sends ten deputies to 
the provincial assembly, and is divided into the 
four circles of Ghent, Dendermoiide, Oudenarde, 
and Kecloo. No part of it adjoins the sea, 
Dutch Flanders occupying the bank of the 
Sclieldt ; but it enjoys the benelit of water com- 
munication by canals, tlio principal of which 
lead to Bruges in the west, and to Sas V^an Ghent 
in the north. 

West Flanders extends along a considerable 
tract of coast, in the central part of which is 
Ostend. This side fiU'es tlie north ; but the 
western boundary of the province adjoins the 
French territory. Its extent is nearly 1500 
Sf|uare mih’s, and its surface in general level, ex- 
cept the sand-hills on the coast. Here also the 
soil is fertile, JHid the agricidture excellent. The 
climate, like that of Kngland, is humid and 
changeable, ilie products nearly tlie same as in 
Kast Flanders, and the language* Flemish, except 
along iheFrt'ncli frontier, where there is an inter- 
mixture of French. Tlie manufactures are very 
considerable in lace and line linen ; cotton, stuffs, 
and leather ; and there are extensive breweries 
and distilleries. The exports consi.st of manu- 
factured articles, corn, pulsi*, rapeseed, tobacco, 
butler, oil, cheese, and cattle. This province 
sends eight deputies to the lepresentalive as- 
stmibly; it is uivided into f<»ur circles, that of 
Bruges (tin? capital), Fumes, Vpres, and Cour- 
Iray. Ostend is its only harbour of consequence, 
hut the T»roviMce has seva^ral canals, wbicb form 
a line ot communication with France. Vopula- 
tiori 520,000. Wood is scarce: the common 
fuel is turf and coal. Both provinces are of 
tlie Catholic religion ; and each has, in addition 

its share in the general repre.sentalivc body, a 
local pul)lic assembly. 

FJjVNK, 71. s. &. r.tt. } Vt. flanc ; Tout. 

Flank'er, n. s. & V. a. SJhnik, or rather lanky 
according to W'achter, who derives our word 
from this, with the mldition of/'; Goth, lan^ ; 
Belg. and Swed. flank. The side ; that pa.t of 
the side of animals near the hinder thigh : in for- 
tincation, that part of the bastion which reaches 
from the curtain to the face. See FonTiFic-vrioN. 
To flank, in a military sense is to c'^minand or 
attack an fnemy’s side, or to secure an army 

the side. A flanker , ni fort'tication, a la- 
teral defence of any kind : to flanker is to defend 
laterally, to protect or to att:ick sideways. 

hike «tOTm» of hail the stones fell down from high. 
Cast from iliu bulwarks, y7an/cer«, ports, and towers. 

Fairfax. 

The Turks, diRcoMraged with ihs loss of fheir fel- 
loun, and Rore hoan n hy ihe SpaaiariU out of iheir 
jJunh^ta, wtru c‘iih»rccd to rrlirc. K/wlles. 


Great ordnance and small shot thundered and 
showered upon our men from the rampier in front 
and from the gallics that lay at sea in Jiank, * 

Bacon* s War with Spain. 

Gray was appointed to stand on the left side, in 
such sort as he might take the Jiank of the enemy. 

Hayward. 

The belly shall be eminent by shadowing ihcjlunk. 

P eaefiam. 

To rigln and left the front 

Divided, and to either jUank retired. Milton. 

With fates averse against their king's command 

4rmed on the right, and ou the left they stand. 

And Jiank the passage. Vryden** Mneid. 

By tho rich scent we found our perfumed prey. 
Which jianked with rocks did close in covert lay. 

J>rydnt. 

lie said, and poised in air, the jav'lin sent : 

Through Paris’ shield the forceful weapon went, 

His corselet pierces, and his garment rends. 

And glancing downward near his Jiank descends. 

Pope. 

Flank, or I'r.ANC, in farriery and horsciiiriiL. 
sliip. The flanks of a horse should b(? full, lumI 
at the top of each a feather. Tlie distance be- 
tween the last rib and hauncli-bone, which is 
properly the flank, should bt? sliort, which they 
term well coupled, sucli horses being most 
hardy, and fit to endure labor A horst* is said 
to have no flank, if the last of the short ribs he 
at a considi'rable distance from the haunch- 
bone; or when his ribs are too niucli straitcMied 
in their compass. 

Flank, in military affairs, the side? of a body 
of men. When a battalion is drawn up tlirco 
deep, its flank tiles consist of three men. When 
four dciep, tlie flank fih'sare termed (huilde fil<‘s; 
so that a column forinc.'d from any of tlu'sc a!i_- 
nements will liavc all its relative flank tib s, 1m 
the depth of formation what it will. 

FLANK-Ch>M CANV, a Certain niimluT of men 
drawn up on the right, or left, of a battalion. 
Tints the grenadier.s compose the right, and tin 
light infantry the left flaiik^company ; or, xslieis 
these are detached, the two extreme battalion 
companies become such. Tb'i grenadiers and 
light infantry are generally called flank 
panics, whether attached, or not, to their several 
battalions. 

Flanking-Fartv, a select body of men en 
foot or on horseback, whose object is to harass 
the enemy, to get upon his wing'^, or by 
manamvre to hang upon the flank of an <»i- 
posing force. In flanking, a great deal depends 
upon the offeer or s(*rj(!ant; he must b(* ex- 
tremfly active, and not only attend to the move- 
ments of tlie division from which he is detaclied, 
but likewise V his flankers. 

Fr.ANK OK Bastion (flanc dhiiie bastion, 
Fr.) in fortification, that jiart which joins the 
face to the curtain, comprehended between tlic 
angle of the curtain and that of the shouhiei. 
It is the principal defence of the place. Its use 
' • to d(?fend the curtain, the flank, and face ot 
the opposite bastion, as well as the passage 
the ditch ; and to batter the sali(*ut angles tlie 
counterscarp and glacis, whence the besicgtt s 
generally ruin the "anks with their art illery ; to 
the flanks of a fortification are those parts wln*- 
thc be.sieger^ endeavour most to destroy, t 
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order to take away the defence of the face of the 
opptjsite bastion. 

FLAN'N EL, n s. Fr. Jlanellc ; Swed . fianell ; 

; Welsh,g7i;/</m;/i (i. e. woollen). A 
gofi woollen stuff or cloth, for which Wales has 
been long famous. 

I cannot answer the Welch flannel. 

Shakspeare, 

Before her kitchen hearth the nodding d^me, 

Iti flannel mantle wrapt, enjoys the flame ; 

Ilov’ring upon her feeble knees she bends. 

And all around the grateful warmth ascends. Gay. 

Fi.ANNr.L, or Flantl, a kind of slight, loose, 
woollen stuff, composed of a woof and warp, 
and woven on a loom with two treadles, after 
the manner of baize. Dr. Illaok assigns us a 
reason why flannel and other substances of the 
kiml keep our bodies warm, that they compose 
a rare and spongy mass, the; fil)res of which 
touch each otlier so slightly, tliat the heat moves 
slowly through the interstices, which being filled 
only with air, and that in a stagnant stage, give 
little assistance in con<lucling flu* heat. Count 
iLUiuford has emphred farther into the matler, 
and liiids that tlu re is a relation betwixt the 
pi)wer w hieh the substances usually worn as clotb- 
ing have of absiirbing moisture, and that of 
keeping our bodies warm. Having provided a 
(luanlity of each of the substances mentioned 
below, ho exposed them, spread out upon clean 
Cliiiia plates, for the spaca* of twi'uty-four hours, 
to lli»* v\arm and dry air of a room which liad 
boon heated by a (lerman stove for several 
rnoMlbs, and during the last six hours had raised 
b(^ theniuuiieter to 84 ’ of I’ahrenheit; after 
A Inch he weiglual equal (plant d ies of the dif- 
ferent siibstanees witli a very accurate balaiic 
'fbey were tlien spread out upon a China platt^, 
'iud r( iin)v(‘d into a very large uninhabited room 
u})on the second door, .where they wer(* exposed 
forty-eight hours upon a labh? in tin* middle of 
ibe mom, the air of which was 4.')^. At the end 
of thi.', space they Were wcdglied, and then re- 
moved into a damp cellar, and placed on a table 
in the middle of the \.iult, where the air was at 
the teiujierature of 4.5*^, and which by the hy- 
grometer seemed to be fully saturated with inois- 
fnic. In tliis situation they were alU^wed to re- 
m:nn time days and Ihive nights; the vault 
h« lim ;dl the time hung round with wet linen 
tdoths, to render the air as completely damp as 
*'• “ sible. At the end of three days they were 
"eiglK'd, and the weights at the different times 
were found as in the following table. 

1000 parts dried in the Weighed on coming out of 

hot room of | the cold room, the vault, 

jp’swool . . 1084 1163 

beaver’s fiir . . 1072 It ‘25 

I’m of a Russian liare. 106.5 1115 

bider down . . 1067 1112 

Haw single silk thread. 1057 llo7 

Havellings of white taffety 1051 1103 

I’limlint . . . 1046 U02 

Havellings of fine linen 1044 1082 

Colton . , 1043 1089 

Jhi these experiments be observes, that though 
men, from the apparent ease witli which it rtv 
' ‘ dampness from the atmos]dicre. seems to 


have a much greater attraction for water than 
any other ; yet it would appear from what is re* 
lated above, that those bodies which receive 
water in its unelastic form with the greatest east?, 
or are most easily wet, are not those which in all 
cases attract the moisture of the atmosphere with 
the greatest avidity. ‘ Perhaps the apparent 
dampness of linen to the touch, arises more from 
the ease with whic-h that substance parts with the 
water it contains, than from the quantity of water 
it actually holds : in the same manner as a body 
appears hot to the touch, in consequence of its 
parting freely with its heat ; while another body 
which is really at the same temperature, but 
which withholds its heat with greater obstinacy, 
affects the sense of f(?eling much less violently. 
It is well known that woollen eUjthes, such as 
flannels, &c., worn near ihi* skin, greatly pro- 
mote insensible perspiration. May not this arise 
principally from the strong attraction which sub- 
sists between wool and the watery vapor whicli 
is continually issuing from the human body ? 
That it does not depend entirely on the warmth 
of that covering, is clear ; for the same degree 
of warmth produced by wearing more clotlung 
of a different kind, does not produce the same 
efIV'ct. The jierspiration of ihlj human body 
being absorbed by a covering of flannel, it is im- 
inediattdy distributed through the whole thick- 
ness of that substanc(?, and by that means exi- 
pos(Kl, by a very large surface to be carried off 
by the atmosphere ; and the loss of tins watery 
vapor, which the llannel sustains on the one 
side by evaporation, btdng immediately restored 
from the other, in consequence of the strong at- 
traction between the flannel and this vapor, the 
pores of the skin are disencumbered, and they 
are continually surrounded by a dry and salu- 
brious atmosphcri?.* Dur autlior expresses his 
surjirise, that the custom of wearing flannel next 
the skin should not have prevailed more univer- 
sally, He is conlident it would prevent a num- 
ber of diseases ; and he thinks there is no greater 
luxury than the comfortable sensation which 
arises from wcniring it, esptreially after one is a 
little accustomed to it. ‘ It is a mistaken notion’ 
says he, ‘.Huit it is too warm a clothing for sum- 
mer. 1 have worn it in the hottest climates, and 
at all seasons of the year ; and never found the 
least inconvenience t'rom it. It is the warm bath 
of a perspiration confined by a linen shirt, wet 
with sweat, which rimders the summer heals ot 
southern climates so insupportabh* ; but flannel 
propiotes perspiration, and favors its evapora- 
tion; and evaporation, as is well known, pro- 
duces positive cold.’ It has been observed that 
new flannel, after somi^ time wearing, acquires 
the proptTty of shining in the dark, but loses it 
on being washed. 

FLA I’, 71 . s.,r. rt. & V. 71 . N Teut. fltihbc ; 

Fi.AF'niiAimN, n. s. k, v.a. I Belg. Dan. 

Fi.AP'-KAiiF.n, adj. vand Swed. lap, 

Flaf’-j A( K, 71. I See F lab 

FLAF'MOirnitu, «(// 1 H\. Anything 

I^i.af’ff.k, 7i. 4. -^pendulous, or 

hanging loose ; hence the motion of that which 
hangs loose j a diseitsc in hors(?s. To flap is to 
strike with something light or loose ; to move with 
a flapdike-noise of motion. As a verb neuter, to ply 
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Die wings with a noise ; to fall with flaps ci 
broad pendulous parts. Vlap-dragoii is a curi- 
ous syuonyme of snap-dragon ; a play at catching 
misins out of burning spirits ; hence to flap- 
dragon is to devour eagerly. A flap-jack is a 
provincial name for a pan-cake. A flapper, a 
remonstrancer, as if witn a flap or slight stroke 
of the hand. 

But to make an end of the ship^ to see how the sea 
^flapdrar/ont’d it. Shakspeare. Wiitier*s Tale, 

He plays at ((uoits well, and eats conger and fennel, 
and drinks candles' ends foryfu/idro^on^, and rides the 
wild mare with the boys. Skakapeare, 

A wlioiTson, boctle-hcadcd,y/(//Jcare^/ knave. Id, 

We'll have moreov(?r puddings aud Jfap’jueka, and 
thou sJjalt be welcome. Id. Pchclcs, 

Another Jiap^moulhcd mr.arner. 

!d. Vemrs and AdoMx. 

There is a peculiar provision for the windpipe, that 
is, a cartilaginous jiap upon the opening of the larinx, 
which hath an open cavity for the admission of the 
air. Browne. 

The diro Jfapping on the shield of Turnus, and 
fluttering about his head, disheartened him in the 
duel, Drydeii’s .iCneid, 

A hare, hard put to it by an eagle, took sanctuary 
in a ditch with a beetle : the eagle jlapt olVtlic former, 
and devoured the other. 1/ Batranyc. 

Tis common for a duck to ivlh flapping and flutter- 
ing away, as if maimed, to carry people from her 
young. Id. 

With fruitless toil 
Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid shackles bound. Philips. 
Forbidding airs might thin the place ; 

The slightest Jlap a fly can oliase. Ouy, 

When suffocating mists obscure the morn. 

Let thy worst wig, long used to storms, be worn ; 

This knows the powdered footman, and with care 
Beneatk his flapping hat secures his hair. Id. 

fSonse surgeons make a crucial incision, upon the 
supposition that tho wound will more easily heal by 
turning down the Jlapt. Sharp. 

Thrae times, all in the dead of night, 

A bell was heard to ring j 

And shrieking at her window thrice 
The raven Jlapped his wing. Tichel. 

Yet let me Jiap this bug with gilded wings. 

This painted child of dirt, thatstiuks and slings. 

Pope. 

I write to you by w’ay of jhtppcTf to put you in mind, 
hue. C/wsUrflcld. 

When a horse has the Jlapt, you may perceive hi.s 
lips swelled on both sides of his mouth ; and that 
which is in the blisters is like the white of an egg : 
cut some slushes with a knife, and rub it Mnc«: with 
salt, and it will cure. Farrirr't Dict.or.a, g. 

i’lARE, r.w. From Dutch jh'clirLfi.,\o 
(Skinner): Lui.Jlagto: to ‘glitter \vitli transient 
or unsteady light or iiphfndor. 

She sh jil be loose enrobed. 

With ribbands pciidantyA- riny 'bout her head. 

Shah»pe*ire. 

Doctrine and lif**, colours and light, in one 
When they combhi'j and mingle, bring 

A strong regard and awe ; but speech alone 
Doth vanish like a flaring thing, 

And in the cur, not conscience, ring, Herbert. 

When the sun begins to fling 
II isyhiri/i^ beams, me, goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. Milton, 

I caniuA stay 

Flaying in sunshine all the day. 


FL/t 

FLASH, n. s., v. n, & v. a. f Bel*;, vlengk 
FlasiTily, fld’v. >(a flash); Goth. 

Flasii'y. ' /nga(seeFLAM£): 

Skinner .says from blaze; but Minshcti suggests 
the Gr. flame, as tlie origin of this word, 
and Dr. Johnson adopts that etymology. Mr. 
Todd’s conjecture that it must be connected with 
flds (lct?l.) * tumbling down from a liiglt place,' 
;is where it means a body of water driven witli 
violence, appears quite superfluous : water 
flashes, or is made to flash when its surface is 
driven into a thousand luminous planes that 
reflect the liglit. A sudden, transitory blazi* or 
gleam of liuht : any short transient state of Ihin'^s, 
Or. Johnson says, ‘a body of water driven by 
violence but supplitis iio instance of this an- 
pliculion of the word, and we find none: as a 
verb neulLT, to flash means to glitter with a tran- 
sient Vjlaze or gleam of light ; to burst out into 
violence or into s:illiesof wit, or bright tliouglii; 
as a verb active, to dash water into motion, and 
thus cause? the light to flash from it; to adorn or 
dress up in a showy manner: hence lla.sliy is 
glittering; empty; showy; without suhstance; 
iiisi|>id. 

With his raging arras h(? rudely Jlashca 

The waves about, and all liis armour swept, 

That all the hloud ami tilth away was washcil. 

Farrit’ Qunne. 

Win n tho cross him* ligluning seemed to open 
Tho breast of heaven, I did pri seni nqself 
Even in the aim and wry jlai-h of it, Shahaprurr. 

Wlicrc be your gilx-s now ? your gambols ? your 
songs? y(mv Jhishcs oi merviiuent, that wore wont to 
Set tlic* table in a roar ? Id. 

Hy day and niglil lie w rongs in“ ; every hour 

He Jlashrs into on** cross crime or other. 

That sets us all at odds. hi. King Lear. 

We see a. flush of a piio't* is seen sooner than tin; 
uoise is heanl, Barones .\aft:r(il History. 

The tastes that most oHenil in fruits, herlis and 
roots, are bitter, harsh, sour, walcrish, or flashg. Id. 

Tho Persians ami Mact*donf4ris had if for a //«.vA. 

}lu(\in. 

If the sea-water he jhushed with a stick or oar, tlie 
same casteth a shining colour, and the drops reseiiilili: 
sparkles of lire. Carrw. 

Flashy wits cannot fathom the whole extent oi a 
largo discourse, Highg on the Soul, Ihdirutwn. 

When they list, their lean awdjia.shg songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw. 

Miitun. 

The proper objects of common mirth and sportful 
divertisement are mean and petty mailers; any thing 
at best is by playing therewith made such : great 
things are iherehy diininislied and debased ; especially 
sacred things — w hen lht*y become the subjects o( Jlashy 
wit, or the entertainments of frothy merriment. 

Barrow. 

One with a flush begins, and ends in snioak ; 

The other cut of siuoak brings glorious light. 

Roscommon. 

This sail powdered, and put into a crucible, 'yiS 
by the injeelion of well kindled charcoal, mndi* \o Jms 
divers times, almost like melted nitre. Boy e. 

And as uligeon, when with heaven he strove, ^ 
Defyed tho foiky lighliiing from afar. 

At fifty mouths his flaming breath expires. 

And Jiash for Jitult returns, and fires for 


Prior. 
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Thin mean conceit, this darling myctery. 

Which thou tbink'et nothing, friend ! thou shalt not 
buy ; 

Kor will I change for all ih^flauhif wit. Id, 

Wicked men prefer the light Jiasftes of a wanton 
mirth, which for a while suspend rt^flect ion, and hide 
the sinner from himself, to such discourses as awaken 
conscience. lioyert. 

They Jlash out sometimes into an irregular great- 
ness of thought. Fdioii on the Cfasaicks, 

Arc we carried down by the torrent of vanity and 
vice ? Will a Jiaxh of wit or a brilliant fancy make us 
excuse a profane expression ? If so, we shall soon 
come to relish it when thus seasoned, and use it our- 
selves. Mason. 

To read froth and trifles all our life, is the way 
always to retain a Jlashy and juvenile turn ; and only 
to contemplate our lirst (^which is generally our worst). 

Id. 

Red rockets rise, loud cracks are heard on high. 
Ami showers of stars rush headlong from the sky, 
I’lurst, as in silver lines they hiss along. 

And the quick Jiauh unfolds the gazing throng. 

Darwin, 

Were I to compare Milton’s genius with Tasso’s, I 
would say, that the suhlime of the latter is Jiashy and 
iluctuating, while that of the former ditluses an uni- 
fnnii, steady, and vigorous hlazo ; Milton is more 
inaiestic, Tasso more dazzling. Bentfie. 

FLASK, n. 5. J Shx. pluxa; Oolh. Swed. 
Fj.as'k kt. S itnd Ardh. Jlaska ;Ti ui.Jlnsc/ie ; 
\)du. jluskr ; Wrlsh Span, fiasco; French 

jlasqnr^ jlasym t ; Ital. fiasco^ perhaps from the 
(ir. (’>arb.) tp\a(tKi\. A flat hottlo, basket, or 
ilrinkin”- vesH(d ; a ))OW(ler-h()rn ; a vessel in 
which viands arc served ii]). 

Vowder m a skilless soldier’s Jlask 
Is set on tin?. Shahpen re. 

1'li« n for the Ihmrdcaux you may freely ask j 
But the ('hau.paigne is to eiich man his Jiath. 

king. 

Another placed 

The silver sliOiids with golden Jiasheti graced. 

Pope. 

1' LaT, m//,, 71. s., v\ u. & V. Goth, in Swed. 
1 1 A I'l.oNt;, Jfot ; Danish 

1' t A T i. Y , (ulv. fioilc ; Teuton . 

Fi.ai NKss, and Fi. 

V i.Ai'rtN, V. a. & V. n. plat ; all of Or. 

V i.at'i isii, 7rAnrnt'(broad) 

1' tA'i’wisE. J perhaps. I.e- 

ved : Itorizonial ; smooth ; low ; even wilh the 
{-loiiiid; pnH>;trate: metaphorically, and in works 
of nrt, wanting character or relief; de})ressed ; 
'ou tinjv spiiitg . insipid ; tasteless; dull ; unqua- 
hiied ; absolute : as a substantive, a level or ex- 
U nded phino ; a sliore or low }j;round; the side 
a sword or sabre; depression of thought or 
in^mage : to flat, is to make or g:roNv flat ; level ; 
'^^‘*1^(1, or dejiressed ; better expressed, both in 
J 'e active and neuter sense, by to flatten flat- 
is with the flat side dowrrwarfls, as is ftat- 
: flattish, somewhat or inclining to be, flat. 

I is 7%. flat wrong to punish the thought or purpose 
'' before it be enacted ; for true justice punisheth 
^^othing but the evil act or wicked word. Speruer, 

I he wo(»d-born people fall before her fiat, 
nd worship her as goddess of the xvood. 

Id. Faerie Queene. 

le, like a puling cuckold, wf)uM dtiuk up 
ie Ices and dregs of a yiul tamed piece. 

^ Shakspeart. 


Thou, all-shaking flinndor. 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o* the world. 

Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead, 

’Till of this flat a mountain you have made, 

T’ o’ertop old Pelion, or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. Id, Hamlet, 

You start away. 

And lend no car unto my purposes ; 

Those prisoners you shall keep : 

1 will, that’s flat. Id, Henry IV, 

I shf»ulfl not SCO the sandy hour-glass run. 

But I should think of shallows and of ftate, 

Shmhspeare, 

Whnt a blow was there given ! 

--An it had f^Wco flatlrmg . Id, Tempest, 
Tlic emperor of Russia was iny father ; 

Oh, that he were alive, and here beholding 
His daughter’s trial that he did but sec 
The flatness of iny misery ! Id. \ViiUer*M Tale, 
The difficulty is very great to bring them in or out 
through so many flats and sands, if wind and w'eather 
be not very favourable, Raleigh's Essays. 

In the dawning of the next day we niiglit plainly 
discern it was a land flat to our sight, and full of bos- 
cage. Bacon, 

Because the air receiveth great tincture from the 
earth, expose flesh or lish, both upon a stake of wood 
some height above the earth, and upon the flat of the 
earth. Id, 

Short speeclies fly abroad like darts, and are 
thotight to he sh»)t out of secret intentions ; but as for 
large discourses, the y are flat things, and not so much 
netted. Id, 

If you stop the holes of a hawk’s bell, it will make 
no ring, but a flat noise or rattle. Id, 

The ancients say, if you take turn twigs of several 
fruit-trees, txnd flat them on tlie sides, and bind them 
close, and set them in the. ground, they will come up 
in one stock. Id, 

Take two saucers, and strike the edge of the one 
against the bottom of the other within a pail of water, 
and you shall find the sound grnwelh more flat, even 
while part of the suucer is aViovc the water ; but that 
flatness of sound is joined with a harshness. Id. 

An orange, lemon, and apple, w'rapt in a linen cloth, 
being buried for a fortnight four feet deep within tho 
earth, though in a moist place and rainy time, were 
become a little harder than they were ; otherwise fresh 
in their colour, but their juice somewhat flatted. 

Id. Aatnrisl History. 

It comes near an artificial miracle to make divers 
distinct eminences appear a flat by force of shadows, 
and yet the shadows themselves not to appear. 

Wotfohs Architecture, 

Nor arc constant forms of prayer more likely ioflat 
ami hinder the spirit of prayer and devotion, than un* 
premeditated and confused variety to distract and lose 
it. Ftny Charles, 

Frailty gets pardon by submissivenoss. 

Blit he that boasts, sliiits that out of his story. 

Hr makes flat ivar wilh fioil, and doth dcly, 

Willi his im re clml of earth, the spacious sky. 

Herbert, 

Thereupon they flatly disavouch 
To yield him more obedience, or support. 

Daniel, 

\\ iih horrid shapes she does her sons expose. 
Distends their swelling lips, and flats their nose. 

Creech. 

In them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt, 

What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so, 

What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat, Milton. 
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Tasto so divlnn ! that what of sweet before 
Hath touched my sense, Jfat seems to this and harsh* 

Milton, 

The way is ready and not long 
llryond a row of myrtles, on a Jlat, 

Fast by a mountain. MUton*8 Paradise Lost. 

Thus repulsed, our final hope 
Is flat despair. Id, 

Having newly left these grammatick flats and shal- 
lows, where they stuck unreasonably, they arc now 
tnrin oiled with their unballasted wits in fathomless 
and unquiet deeps of controversy. Milton, 

He that flatly, against the rules of duty and reason, 
will swear vainly, what can engage him to speak 
truly ? Barrow, 

You had broke and robbed his house, 
nd stole his talismanique louse; 

And all his new-found old inventions. 

With flat felonious intentions. Hudibtas, 

His horse with flat tiring taught him that discreet 
stays make speedy journeys. Sidney. 

I burnt it the second time, and observed the skin 
shrink, and the swelling to flat yet more than at first. 

Temple. 

Some short excursions of a broken vow 
lie made indeed, but jlat insipid stutT. Dry den, 

A darted mandate came 

From that great will which moves this mighty frame. 
Bid me to thee, my royal charge, repair. 

To guard thee from the daemons of the air; 

IMy flaming sword above 'em to display. 

All keen and ground upon the edge of day. 

The flat to sweep the visions from thy mind, 

Tin? edge to cut 'em through that stay behind. Id. 

Milton's Paradise Lost is admirable; but am I 
therefore bound to maintain, that there arc no flats 
amongst his elevations, when 'tis evident he creeps 
along sometimes for above an hundred lines togetlmr ? 

Id. 

Here joys that endure for ever, fresh and in vigour, 
are opposed to satisfactions that arc attended with 
satiety and surfeits, and flatten in the very tasting. 

V Kstrnnye, 

The upper end of the windpipe is endued with 
several cartilages and muscles to contract or dilate it, 
as we would have our voice flat or sharp. 

Deadness or Jlatness in cyder is often occasioned by 
the too free admission of air into the vessel. 

MoTtiiner*s Husbandry, 

The miry fields. 

Rejoicing in rich mould, most ample fruit 
Of beauteous form produce ; pleasing to sight. 

But to the tongue inelegant vuid flat. Philips, 
The houses arc flat-rooied to walk upon, so that 
every bomb that fell on them would lake elTect. 

AddiJfon on Italy, 

How fast does obscurity, and imperiinency, 
flow in upon our meditations? 'I'is a diillcu’i ♦^ask to 
talk to the purpose, and to put life and perspicuity 
into our discourses. ColiuT. 

Its posture in the earth was flatwise, and parallel 
to the site of the stratum in which it w.is r * posited. 

VVoodwurd on Fossils. 

These are from three inches over to six or seven, 
and of a Jlattish sha])e. Id. 

Arc there then such ravishing charms in a dull 
unvaried Jiat, to i;;ako a 8ufiicii:nt compensation for 
the chief things of the ancient mountains, and for the 
precious things of the lasting hills? Bentley, 

Not any interpreters allow it to be spoken of such 
as Jlutly deny the bci:.'' of God ; bio of them that, 
believing his existence, seclude him from directing the 
world. Id, 

Some of Honor's translator; have swelled into fus- 
tian, nnil ot’ivrs iunk into dalnesf. Pope, 


FLA 

Flat is a character in music, expressed by a 
small 6, of which the effect is lowerinj]j the liotc 
to which it is affixed, a semitone minor. Flats 
on keyed instruments are the notes on the left 
hand of the natural notes, as sharps are on tlu; 
ricfht hand. There are two ways of iisinir ihnj, 
the one accidental, which has no effect beyond' 
the single bar in which it occurs; the other is 
the flat or flats placed at the clef, which aflbci 
all the notes on the same line or space lliroui;h- 
out a movement, unless accidentally discharg^ed 
by a natiiral, The placing the flats at the 
clef is not arbitrary, as the first necessarily is on 
B, the second on E, the fourth above or fifth 
below, &,c. 

For these five flaks upon keyed instruments 
there are five short keys flats, however, soiiu'- 
tiiiujs occur in (' and F, but for these tlu? two 
long keys are obligi?d to be used of B and K 
natural, the two half notes below C and V na- 
tural. 

Fi at, of Dr. Boyce, in some parts of his MS. 
in the library of the Royal Institution, is — S, 
or C)7 S -}~ f 

Flat, of idston, to the notes I), G, B, or (\ 
is zz S, or 47 V -h 4- ; Jind to the notes 

F, F, or A, is zi or 30 V 4- f 4- ihn 
second flat of any note being always the reverse 
of its first one. 

Flat, of Marsli, zz 3, or SO 2 *4^4- 3 in. 

Flat, of IMaxwell, zs 8, or 47 2 zz f 4- 3 in 

Flat, of Overcnul, and Dr. Callcott Mus. 
Gram. Istod. ji. 112, zz B, or '>8 2 4- f 4 dm; 
tliis corrc‘S])oiRls with perfect fifilis. See tin 
th(.‘oreiiis btdow. 

Flat, of some writers, zz J., or 40 v -f f -f 
4 m. 

Flat, of regularly tempered scabs, is the minor 
liinna of Dr. R. Smith, whicli, aci^ordiuo m .Mi. 
Farcy’s tlieorems, IMiil. IMag. vol. \xxix, p. I t, 
is zz 58 2 4" ^ "H 5in- -st:ven times the tenijif- 
rament of the fiftli ; or, zz 3H'7.il Oti.iG 2 -f f f 
3 m 4" seven-fourths ()f the tenipcrnment of t!io 
third ; or,zz 32*3228.'‘)00 2 4- f -f 2 in sev. n 
thirds of the tcin])(Tameiil of tin? sixth. 

Fi at, double, (b bX (■hainbcrs and Over 
end ; soinelim(!S 2 I*, or 110 2 4- 2 1 4- 10 m; 
at others, P 4- .S , or K)5 2 4- 2t 4- Om. 

Flat, double of Idston, is invarialily 8 4’/* 
or B3 V 4_ 2f 4 - 7m. 

Flat-Bottom r.n Boats are such as are rnado 
to sail in sliallow water, and to carry a great 
number of troops, artillery, ainmuMilion, &t’. 
They are construcfcnl with a t\vclve”poim<l<‘i' 
bow-chase, and an eighteen-pounder stern-cliase; 
their keel is from ninety to 100 feel, and from 
twelve to twenty-four feet beam ; they have om* 
m;isl, a large square main-sail, and a jih-sail; 
are rowed by eighteen or twenty oars, and tan 
carry 400 men each. The gun takes up 
bow, and a brblge the other, along \Nliicli tlui 
troops are to march. Those tliut carry lioi"^os 
have the fore part of the boat made to open 
when the men are to mount, and ride along a 
bridge. . 

FLATA Islands, a cluster of small islamis 
of Scotland, near the south-east of North 
and one mile nortli-east of Rona. . 

FLATBUSIf, a town of New York, capital ( t 
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King^s county, Long Island. It contains a 
court-house, a flourishing academy, a Dutch 
church, and many elegant houses. On the 27th 
of August, 177G, a bloody battle was fought 
near it, between the Americans, under general 
I'utnam, and the British and Hessians, under 
lord Piercy, and generals Clinton and Grant, 
wherein the latter were victorious. Flatbush is 
pleasantly situated on a small bay, five miles 
south by east of New York. 

FI A'rMAN (Thomas), an Jilnglisli ])oet of 
some repute, born at TiOndon about 163:i. He 
stiulied at the fnner Temple, and became a bar- 
rister; but having a turn for the fine arts, he fol- 
lowed Ins inclination, and acquired reputation 
liotli as a ])oet and a painter. He published, in 
lOHJ, a third edition of his poems and songs, 
(li'dicated to tlu! duke of Ormond ; and a satirical 
romance in prose, on Richard Cromwell, soon 
the Restoration. In his youth he wrote a 
f urious satire against matrimony, beginning, 

Like a dog with a buttle tied close to his tail, 
fiiko a Tory in a bog, or a thief in a jail. 
lh‘ (lied about 1(388. 

FLATTh'R, V. fl. ^ flatter; Tent. 

I’l A t'i t.Rr.R, ti. 5 . ^ fleehan; Miiisheu says, ‘ {\ 
1m a Pi luy. j \;M. flatare^ fre(im‘utative, 

a ilnrvy to blow’: but the vvujrd has prol>ably been 
i'oimcd lioin ‘ flat,’ smooth : in Swed. flat is both 
>ni()oth and indulgent ; as in Soot, to stroke is 
als'i tn flatter; and we know that flatterers of all 
( oiiKtr cs are well ac(|uainted with sniouth things. 
To sootlie, or pleas(’, with praise, false, or true; 
lo giMtiiy with obsetpiious, or servile compliment. 

Ilf- hirnsrif in his own eyes, until his ini- 

(juiiy hi- found hateful. Psalm xxxvi. 2. 

Wlillr rither partye lahoureth to be chiefe, 
shiiH lame more place than piaiue and faithfull aduysc. 

Sir T. More, 

His cuuihersome fetche.s are seldom behind: 

His f( irh is to //ar/er, to get what he can ; 

His I urpose once gotten, a pin for thee then. 

'rtisser, 

Alas! what are we kings? 

IVliy do our gods j)1aec us above the rest, 
lo be served, //aZ/em/, and adored, till we 
believe we hold williin our hands your tlmndcr, 
dud wfien we come fo try the power we liave, 

I lu re’s not a leaf shakes at our ihreatenings. 

Hcanmont and Fletcher, 

I ramiot flatter and look fair, 

in int-u’s face.s, smooth, deceive, and cog, 
biii-A with French nods, and apish courtesy. 

Shakspeare, 

'Hen I tell liim he hates flatterers, 
ihi says he does ; being then most flattered. Id. 

tJ* we hut the penalty of Adam, 

I he season’s dilYercnce ; as the icy fang, 
nd churlish chiding of iho winter's wind ; 

when it bites and blows upon iny body, 

'V II till I shrink with cold, 1 smile and say 
^his is i\o flattery. Id. As You Like It. 

flatterer is compared to an ape, who, because sho 
dofrnd the house like a dog, labour as an ox 
< bear burdens as a horse, aoth therefore yet play 
and provoke laughter. Raleigh. 

Some praises proceed merely of flattery ; and if 
a* an ordinary y/o«^er, he will have certain com- 
J'ou attributes, which may r.ervo every man : if he be 
‘^uuuiag flatterer, ho will follow the arch jiattefcr. 


which is a man’s self. But if ho be an impudent 
flatterer, look wherein a man is conscious to himsell 
that be is most defective, and is most out of counte- 
nance in himself, that will the Jiaiterer entitle him to 

Bacon, 

Uc, always vacant, always amiable, 

Hopes thee, ol flattering gales 
Unmindful. Milton, 

A consort of voices supporting themselves by their 
different parts makes a harmony, pleasingly fills the 
cars und flatters them. Dryden*s Dufresnoy, 

If we from wealth to poverty descend. 

Want gives to know the Jiatterer from the friend. 

j u Dry den. 

Minds, by nature great, are. conscious of their great- 
ness. 

And hold it mean to borrow aught (rom flattery. 

, Rowe, 

After treating her like a goddess, the husband uses 
her like a woman ; what i.s still worse, the most abject 
flatterers degenerate into the greatest tyrants. 

Attdison’s Guardian, 

I scorn to flatter you or any man. Newton. 

Faction embroils th(i world, and every tongue. 

Is moved by flattery, or with scandal hung. Gay, 
Averse alike to flatter or offend. Pope, 

The publick should know this : yet whoever goes 
about to inform them, shall be censured for n jiatterer, 

Q i • t 

Much IS the encouragement given to flattery in the 
present times, that it is made to sit in the parlour, 
while honesty i.s turned out of doors. Flattery is 
never so agreeable as to our blind side : commend a 
fool for his wit, or a knave for his honesty, and they 
will receive you into their bosom. Fielding. 

Flattered crimes of a licentious age 
Provoke our censure. Young, 

See how they beg an alms ot flattery ! 

They languish, O I support them with a lye. Id. 

Of all wild beasts preserve me from a tyrant, and 
of all tame, a flatterer, Johnson. 

Flattery corrupU both the receiver and the giver, 
and adulation is not of mure service to the people than 
to kings. Burke. 

I never framed a wi.sh, or formed a plan. 

That //atfert’d me with hopes of earthly bliss. 

But there 1 laid the scene. Cowper, 

FAT'ULKNT, Old Vr. flatulent ; 

Fi.at'i lfncy, 71 . s. f Ital. and Span. Jlatu- 
Fi.ATros'iTV, \lettto: 

FT aThoi s, adj. 

I laTus, 71 . s. J wind. NV indy ; turgid 

with air; honco, metaphorically, empty; vain; 
unmeaning : flatuosity, from the Fr. Jlatuositc is 
synonymous with flatulency: flatus is used both 
in the latter sense, for a jmtf, or breeze of wind ; 
arul, medieally, for wind gathered in any of the 
cavities of the body. 

Rhubarb in the stomach, in a small quantity, doth 
dige.st and overcome, bring not flatuous nor loathsome ; 
and so sendelh it to the mesentery veins, and, bein^ 
opening, it lielpcth down urine. Bacon, 

The cause is flatuosity ; for wind stirred, xnoveth to 
expel ; and all purges have in them a raw spirit of 
wind, which is iho principal cause of tension in the 
stomach and belly. /^, 

You make the soul a mere flatus, 

Clarke to Dodweli. 

How many of these flatulent writers have sunk in 
their reputation, after seven or tight editions of 
works. Drydm. 


-• letito ; Lat. jlatuk'ntus, 
\ flatus, a puff, or'blostjof 
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FlatvUnt tumours are such as easily yield to the 
pressure of the fioger* but readily return, by their 
elasticity, to a tumid state again. Qwney, 

Pease are mild and demulcent ; but, being full of 
aerial particles, are Jlatvlent when dissolved by diges* 
tion. Arhuthiwt, 

Vegetable substances contain a great deal of air, 
which expands itself, producing all the disorders of 
flatulency. Id, 

To talk of knowledge from those few indistinct re- 
presentations w'hich are made to our grosser facul- 
ties, is a flatulent vanity. Oiam}Ule*i Scepsis. 

FIAVEL (John), a celobrated nonconformist 
divine, was eilucuted at University College, Ox- 
; and became minister of Dentford, and 
afterwards of Dartmoutb in Devonshire, where 
he resided the greater part of his life. Though 
he was generally respected at Dartmouth, yet, in 
1(385, several of the aldermen of that town, at- 
tended by the rabble, carried about a ridiculous 
effigy of him, to which were affixed the hill of 
(‘xclusion and the covenant. He, therefore, 
thought it prudent to witlulravv from the town. 
He died in 1691 aged si\ty-one; after his death, 
his works, consisting of many pieces of practical 
divinity, were printed in 2 vols. folio. Among 
tiiesc, the most fatuous are, 1. Navigation Spiri- 
tualised ; 2. Divine (.'onduct,or the IMysteries of 
Providence ; and, 3. Husbandry Spiritualised ; 
of all which there have been ntany editions. 

FLAUNT, n. s. & r. r*. Goth, Jiu^antf llovving 
or fluttering (proudly). To flutter, to make a 
fluttering or pert show or appearance. A flaunt 
is any thing loosely worn ; ostentatious display. 
Let dainty wits cry on the sisters nine. 

That, bravely masked, their fancies may he told. 

Or Pindar's upvt, flaunt they in phrases fine, 
Knamelliug with pyM flowers their thoughts of gold. 

Sir P, Sidney. 

How would he look to sec his work so noble. 
Wildly hound up, what w'ouhl he say ! or how 
Should I in lliose iny borrowed Jiaunts behold 
The sternness of his presence ! Shakqmire, 

With iv^y canopy M, and interwove 
With flaunting hom ysmkle. MiUon. 

These courtiers of ap])lause deny themselves things 
convenient to flaunt it out, being frequently enough 
fain to immolate their own desires to their vanity. 

Boyle. 

Here, attired beyond our purse, we go. 

For useless ornaTiifuit and flaunting show : 

We take on trust, in purple robes to shine. 

And jKior, are yet ambitious to be fine. Dryden. 
You sot, you loiter about ale-!iou»es, or flaunt about 
the streets in your new-gilt chariot, never luinding 
in# nor your numerous family, ArUitfntot, 

Fortune in men has some small difference ma'Ie ; 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade. Pope, 

FLA'VOK, or French /A/tr ^sceiK) ; 

Fla'vour, n. g. f \\ e\si) //(jff: (;ci iiiiplca- 
Fla'vokolis, adj. f smell;; l,at. /A^ 
FLA'voiir.t) JJlarci t iii-'k, rfAcrw, to 

blow. Taste; pleasant or unpleasant savor; 
power of pleasing the tiustc; odor ; fragrance. 

Myrtle, ora.n',';e, and the blushing rose, 

With bending heap*;, so ni^h their bloom disclose, 
Each seems to smell the flavour which tlio otlier Wows. 

Dryden, 

Sweet grapes degenerate there, and fruits d€clined 
From their first flivoourous taste renounce (heir kind. 

Id. 


They have a certain flanowr, at their iint appear- 
anc 0 , from several accidental circumstancee, which 
they may lose if not taken early. 

Addison's Spectator, 
And flavoured Chian wines. Dyer. 

FLAW, n. & v.cz.^ Sax. ploh ; Gothic 
Fl a w'less, adj. Vfltdh frt>nt flth to d i v id c j 

Flaw'y. J and thus the led. //«! 

garij to divide, gives the divided poition'sce 
Flag (a stone). Mr. 11. Tooke considers ploh 
as the past participle of plean, to flay. A breach ; 
crack ; defect ; hence, its causes, a suddtm blast 
or blow ; a tumult, or commotion (literally and 
figuratively); and its consequences, a fragment; 
piece separated or broken off: in conformity with 
the Gothic usage wo write to flaw ; for to huvak • 
crack ; damage with fissures or by violence. 

Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe. 
Should patch a wall, to expel the Winter's flaw, 

Shahspeare. Hamlet. 

And this fell tempest shall not cease to rage, 
Ifntil the golden circuit on my head 
l)o calm the fury of this madbrainud flaw. 

Shahpearc. 

This heart shall break into a thousand flaws 
Or ere 1 weep. Shakspeare. King Lear. 

Hut his flawed heart. 

Alack, too weak the conflict to support, 

'Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief. 

Burst smilingly. Id. 

Oh these flaws and starts. 

Impostors to true fear, would become 
A woman’s story at a Wintor's fire. 

Id. Macbeth. 

France hath flawed the league, and hath attached 
Our merchants’ goods. Id. Henry VUI. 

Wool, new-shorn, being laid casually upon a ves- 
sel of veijuico after some time bud drunk up a great 
part of the verjuice, though the vessel were whole, 
without any flaw, and had not the hiing-holc open. 

Bacon's Natural History. 

Asa huge fish, laid 

Near to the cold weed-gathering shore, is with a nortlv 
flaw fraid. 

Shoots back ; so, sent against the ground. 

Was foiled Burial us. Chapmans Hind. 

Bursting their brazen dungeon, armed with icu. 

And snow, and Iiail, and stormy gust, and flaw, 
Boreas, and Carias, and Argestes loud. 

And Thrascias, rend the woods, and seas upturn. 

MUtou. 

And laid her dowery out in law. 

To null her jninluro with a flaw. Iludibrcs. 
We found it exceeding difficult to keep out the air 
from getting in at any imperceptible bole or flaw. 

Boyle. 

A star of the first magnitude, which the more high» 
more vast, and more flawless, shines only bright 
enough to make itself conspicuous. 

The cup vrskn flawed with such a multitude of littl® 
Tracks, that it looks like a white, not like a crystalline 
cup. 

The brazen cauldrons with the frosts ure flawed. 

The garment stiff with ice, at hearths if thawed. 

* Dryden. 

The fort’s revolted to the emperor. 

The gates are opened, the portcullis drawn, ^ 

And deluges of armies from the town 
Came pouring in : 1 heard the mighty 
When first it broke, the crowding ensigns sa«r 
Which choaked the passage. id. Ameng»^ * ^ 
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Traditions were a proof alone. 

Could we bo certain such they were, so known : 

Dut since some Jiawa in long descents may bo. 

They make not truth, but probability. Dryden. 
So many Jiawa had this vow in its first conception. 

Alter bury. 

Their judgment has found a Jimv in what the ge- 
nerality of mankind admires. Addison*a Spectator, 
He that would keep hU house in repair, must attend 
every little breach or Jiaw, and supply it immediately, 
else time alone will bring all to ruin. ' Swift, 

Whether the nymph shall break Diana’s law. 

Or some frail China-Jar receive n Jtaw. Pope, 

An adversary, on the contrary, makes a stricter 
ficarch into us, discovers every Jiavo and imperfection 
in our tempers. Mason, 

I’LAWN. Sax. plena; Vv, flan, i. c, flowing. 
A enstard or cbeesecako ; a soft or flowing kind 
of pudding. 

Fill oven full oiflawna^ Ginny pass not for sleep. 
To-morrow thy father his wake-day will keep. 

Ttutser. 

FLAX, 5. ^ Sax. pleax, plex ; (ioth. 

Ft.ax'-comu, f Jlcafoi ; Tl'mX. Jhichs ; Ikdg. 

Flax'-uue*5Skr, V tVasfA. (iuiore IVoin the 
{• lax' y.s, mJj. I ; Sax. flowan, to 

Ff axy. V How, from its lihroiis tex- 

niiT. The yjiant from whicli lim n is made; the 
li!/rc'! of tliat plant preparo<l for the spinner : 
llax-coinl) is the instrument whereby it is cleans- 
ed: and ilax-dresser he wiio cleanses or prepares 
it : Haxen, and flaxy, made of, flowing like, or 
bciiiu; of the color of, flax. 

The four colours signify four virtues. The Jlu.ry 
Laving whiteness appertains to temperance. Sandya. 
I’ll fetch some jla,r, and whites of eggs, 

T' apply to’s bleeding face. 

Shn/ispeare. King Lear, 
Then on the rock a scanty measure place 
Of vital and turn the wheel apaco. 

And turning sung. DrydenU Odd, 

I botight a Cmojiarrn long W'ig. Addison. 
The best inater'als for making ligatures arc the 
finxen threads that shoemakers use. Shar]t*5 Surgery. 

The matron, at her nightly task. 

With pensivo labour draws the jiaxen thread. 

ThoinaoH^a Winter. 

Five sister-nymphs with dewy fingers twine 
The heumy jiax, and stretch the fibre-line ; 

Quick eddying threads from rapid spindles reel. 

Or wliirl with beating foot the dizzy wheel. Darwin. 

Flax, the linurn usiUitis-simum of Idnne, has 
been cultivated in this country, and in most 
civilised eumilrie.s, from time immemorial, both 
f^)r its iibre in making ihrt'ad, and for its seed, 
oc< asionally, a.s yielding a serviceable oil. The 
coninioii b,xs scarcely any varieties worth 

iciiiarkiiig. The blue or U*ail-colored is men- 
lioncd by Marsliall as being cultivated in York- 
and professor Thaer mentions a finer and 
(o:irs(*r variety ; he also, as well as some other 
writers, bus tried the linurn pcruine, but the fibre 
IS coarser, though strong, and w itli difiiculty de- 
btehod. 

I' lux, for fine lawn and rambrie, i.s recoin- 
^i^endod to be sown on a rich liglit .soil, previ- 
well prepared by plmigbing and made level 
‘k« a garden. As the sod cannot be too rich, 
1 «ugbt to have at least double the ipianiiiy of 
corainonly sown by fuiTnew; and, when 
sown in dry weather, the ground should be im- 
lately rolled. The lint should be carefully 
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weeded when about three inches high; after 
which forked sticks are to be stuck in the 
grcjund, so as to receive pole.s from ten to fifteen 
feet long, six or seven inches above the lint. 
Each row of poles should be three or four feet 
asunder, as to support a layer of brush-wood, 
laid as thick and level as possible. The bnash- 
wood may be of any sort except oak, which 
tinges the lint; but none of the branches must 
be left slicking higher than eighteen or twenty 
inches above the lint. The brush-wood, when 
the Hax springs up, catches it by the middle, and 
prevents it from lying down and rolling; infal- 
lible consequeiic(?s of sowdng thick upon rich 
ground. It also keeps it straight, moist, and 
soft at the roots; and, by keeping it warm and 
sliaded from the sun, greatly proinotes its length. 
It must be pulled as soon as the seed is fully 
formed, before the lint turns yellow; and thus, 
instead of that coarse lianlness, which Hax ha.s 
when let stand till fully ripe, it acquires a fine 
silky property. It must be pulled above the 
brush-wood, and every handful laid upon it as 
soon as possible : in fine weather it may be left 
four or five hours in that manner; after which it 
should be conveyed to a shade near a barn, 
where it may he spread for four or five days, 
always putting it in tin; barn at night, or on the 
appearance of rain. When in the barn, every 
precaution must be used to prevent it from heat- 
ing; and if it happen to get rain or wet, in the 
course of tliese operations, which must be conti- 
nued till it is perfectly dry, it should b(? allowed 
to dry in the <q)en air; for, if put under cover 
when wet, it is apt to turn black, which must Ije 
carefully guarded against, as this is a princifxil 
cause of those bars so much complained of by 
bleachers. In all tlu*se operations, the roots 
should 1)0 kept as even as possible ; and if any 
co:use lirH be fliseovered it shouhl l)e separated 
from the rest. As it is a principal object to 
preserve tlie lint entire, or unbroken, the bolls 
are beat oft with a round mall t>r beetle. ^Vhen 
it is intended to water it immediately, it is next 
tied up in bundles about as large as a man may 
grasp in his two bands. The pit ought to be dug 
three or four months before it is used, about five 
feet deep and seven or eight broad, the length 
according to the quantity of flax to be watered. 
The water should be soft, and free <^)f any metallic 
ore ; and no flood or foul water should be allowed 
to enter the pit ; but a small stripe of clear water 
should always run in and ofl’ from it while the 
lint is in it. Along the sidi s of the pit, hooks of 
this form must be driven in at about five feet 
distance, so as to bold a long pole uiuler the 
surface of tlie water; after which the lint must 
be made up into bundles, laying the sheaves 
bead to head, and making eacli to overlap the 
other about one-third. V\ lien they are thus built, 
till the bundle is about four feet or four feet and 
a iialf liigb, it is then tii'd in the middle and at 
each root end, wrapped in straw and put into the 
wat T, with the thin or broad side undeimost. 
The lint being thus put into the water in distinct 
bundles, so as they may be easily ttiken out, 
cross poles me put in with their ends under the 
long ones in each side of the pit, so as to keep 
the lint throe or four inches under water, but 
without any of it touching the grnind. 
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The soils generally most proper for flax, be- 
sides the alluvial kinds, are deep and friable 
loams, and such as contain a large proportion of 
vegetable matter in their composition. Strong 
clays do not answer w'cll, nor soils of a gravelly 
or dry sandy nature. But, whatever be the kind 
of soil, it ought neither to be in too poor nor too 
rich a condition ; because, in the latter case, the 
flax is apt to grow too luxuriant, and to produce 
a coarse sort ; and, in the former case, the plant, 
from growing wc*akly, affords only a small pro- 
duce. If there be water at a small below 

tJie surface of tlie ground, it is thought by some 
still better, as is the case in Zealand, which is 
remarkable for the fineness of its flax, and where 
the soil is deep ami rather stiff, with water 
almost every where, at the depth of a foot and a 
half or two feet nnderneath it. It is said to be 
ovving to the want of this advantage, that the 
other provinces of Holland do not succeed 
equally well iti the culture of this useful plant; 
not but that fine flax is iiUo raised on high lands, 
if they have been well tilled and manured, and 
if the seasons are not very dry. It is remarked, 
in the letters of the 13ubliii Agricultural Society, 
that moist stiff soils yield miuli larger quan- 
tities of flax, and far better seed, than can be ob- 
tained from light lands; and ihai the seed se- 
cured from the former may, with ])ro|)er care, be 
rendered full as good as any that is imported 
from Riga or Zeahmd, M. du Hamel, however, 
thinks that strong land can hardly yield such 
fine flax as that which grows on lighter ground. 

Mr. Donaldson observes, tliat flax is sown 
after all sorts of crops, but is found to succeed 
best on lands lately broken up from grass. And 
that in Scotland, the mo>t skilful cidtivators of 
flax generally prefer lands from which only one 
crop of grain has been taken, after liaving been 
several years in pasture. When such lands have 
been limed or marled, immediately before being 
laid down to grass, the crop of tlax seldom or 
never misgives, unless the season prove remark- 
ably adverse to it. It succeeds iu general much 
better after green crops, than those of the grain 
kind. 

The land, in order to render it fit for the 
growth of this sort of crop, requires to be ren- 
dered perfectly fine and mellow, by being re- 
peatedly ploughed over, and broken down hy 
severe harrcrvvings. When grass land is to be 
broken up for this crop, it should be done in the 
autumn, and left exposed to the influence of the 
atmosphere until the early part of the folb>\ving 
year, when it shoidd be well pulverised and 
broken down by heavy harrowing; then, in the 
course of a week or two, ploughed again, in 
which state it may remain till the period of put- 
ting in the seed, when another light harrowing 
should be given, and th.* plouebing performed 
.afterwards by a very light furrow. But in Ciises 
wnere the crop is sown after grain, or other 
crops that have the properly of keeping the lafid 
clean from weeds, the first ploughing need not 
be given till danuary, when it may remain in that 
situation until it beermos pretty dry in the early 
spring, being then well reduced by good har- 
rowing afid rolling ; and, after continuing in that 
gtale about a fortnight, the iced may either be 


immediately put in, or another light ploughing 
and harrowing be first given. 

With regard to the choice of seed, the same 
writer states, that that which is of a bright brown- 
ish color, oily to the feel, and at the same time 
weighty, is considered the best. Linseed, im- 
orted from various countries, is employed. That 
rought from Holland is, however, in the highest 
estimation, as it not only ripens sooner than any 
other that is imported, but also produces greater 
crops, and flax of that quality which best suits 
the chief manufirctures of this country. American 
seed produces in common fine flax; but neither 
the quantity of flax, nor of the pods, provincially 
the ‘ bolls, which contain the seeds, is so large 
as the pn)duce from Dutch linseed. The Riga 
seed yields a very coarse sort of flax, but a 
greater quantity of seeds than any otlier. It is 
common in some parts of Scotland to sow seeds 
saved from the crop the preceding year, espeei- 
ally when the crop was raised from seed im- 
ported from Holland. The success of this prac- 
tice is found to depend greatly on changing the 
seed from one sort of soil to another of an oppo- 
site nature; but the saving in the expense (»t’ 
purchasing that sort of seed, in placti of wduit is 
newly imported from Holland, is so inconsider- 
able, and the risk of the crop misgiving so mnch 
greater in the one case than in the other, that it 
is supposed those rmly who arc ignorant of the 
consequences, or who are compelled from neces- 
sity, arc chargeable with this act of ill-judged 
parsimony in the business. 

In Ireiainl the cultivators of flax prefer the 
American seed for the lighter and inoie ele- 
vated and expos(id lands; but the Baltic or 
Dutch for those which are of a heavier qualify. 
The seed of liome produce is often sown for 
white flax in Yorkshire ; but the Baltic sort is 
mostly preferred where seed is the object; which, 
for tlic (fiisuing year, and one or two afterwards, 
is found to answer as well as white flax. But if 
is highly probable that, if that which has been 
collected from the perfectly ripened seed of our 
own grow'th be made use of, it will be equully 
productive in both the flaxy substance and liie 
(juantity of seed, and the former be equally va- 
luable for all the purposes of the manufacturer. 

Proportion of Si ( (I. — In respect to the quan- 
tity of seed used, it varies in cliflereiit places 
cording to the circumstances of the soil, the rnc 
thod of sowing, and the uses to which the crop 
is to be applicii ; but from two bushels, to two 
bushels and a half, the English statute acre, is 
the ordinary allowance. In determining tlnf 
proper quantity necessary for the acre, it is re- 
quisite to pay great attention to the condition ot 
the land. When the land is rich and fertile, and 
the season so favorable that it can be got 
thoroughly pulverised, if too much seed is sown 
the crop is in great danger of lodging; Jn* 
when that happens, particularly before the pot s 
are formed, tne flax proves inconsideralm^ m 
quantity, and very inferior in quality. “’J' 
cultivated in the drill mode, at narrow distance., 
a much less quantity will be sufficient ihjUi 'O'* 
other cases; and where the intervals 
scarcely one-half the quantity is required. _ 
the crops are mtoruJed for soctl, io wnate 
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manner Uic sowing is performed, much less will 
be necessary, than where flax is the main object 
of the grower. 

The time of &owin^ it must depend much upon 
the soil and situation ; but the ordinary season 
of sowing flax-seed is from the middle of March 
to the middle or end of April ; but the last week 
of March, and the first ten days of April, are 
esteemed the best times ; and accordingly within 
these periods the greatest quantity of flax-seed is 
sown in this country. In the county of York, 
where this sort of cron is grown on land brokim 
up from grass, the seed is commonly sown before 
the second week in April, where it can possibly 
be done ; while, on such lands as have been a 
previous state of tillage, the sowing is frequently 
deferred a week or ten days longer. Wherever 
it can be safely practised, early sowing has the 
advantage of getting the flax plants to cover the 
surface of the land well, before they can run 
much risk of injury from the rising of weeds, or 
the parching effects of heat. In some of the 
soulIutu counties of Europe, however, the hus- 
bandmen who raise flax, sow part of their seed 
in September and October ; so that the plants 
which spring from thence rernuin of course in 
the ground all the winter; and this may be a 
judicious practice in those places, heoause plants 
which have not covero<l the earth well before the 
suiiiiner heats come on are apt to he parched 
hy the heat and drought which usually prevail 
in that season. They sow linseed again also in 
the spring; but the latter does not yield so largo 
a crop ; the flax, however, which it produces is 
iiioro esteemed, because it is finer than that 
sown ill autumn. M. du Hamel seems indeed 
to think, that, the autumnal sowing yiehls the 
best sped, but luiwever that maybe, in places 
where the winter is apt to be severe, and where 
the Hax, which is but a tender plant, would in 
roursii b(.* in danger of being destroyed during 
ilial sea^ion, almost all the flax is sown about the 
fud ot March, or in the beginning of April, as 
already stated. 

Tlie land wliich is intended for flax crop> 
''liould ])e brouglit to an exceeding fine tilth, in 
tiio way dicccled above, before the seed is put 
‘a. When pasture lands arc broken up, in order 
their lieing sown with flax, they must be well 
'^roaglit during .several months, before tlu^y will 
At for prod vicing such crops, in the manner 
just described. To defray the expense cif this 
J'ulture, some othi;r crops may be got off the 
•und in the iiuuin time, osjiccially of such plants 
do not occupy it long, ami particularly of 
•uose wliich are remarkably benefited by fre- 
'I'tent stirring of the earth wdiiUt tliey grow ; 
''Uni as beans, peas, turnips, &c., because tlnise 
j^'-peated stirrings render the mould fine and 
and help to kill the weeds, which wouhl 
udipiwise do great damage to the flax. It is as- 
j'Criiid, that the Livonians, when titty clear wood- 
jincls, burn the wood upon them, then plough 
and in this state prefer them ^ any tither 
nd of soil for flax crops. If the InSd which is 
'Y‘nded for flax be .stiff, great • ire should be 
It) work it when it is wet, for fear of 
^ viften an excellent \dan 

It deeply before winter, when dry, layy^ 
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it up in very high ridges, in order that the winter 
frosts may the more effectually moulder and 
loosen its parts. In the month of February, 
where the land is not too wet, some very rotten 
dung should be laid on, and immediately co- 
vered over with the mould. The seed should 
afterwards, at the proper season, be sown, and 
harrowed in with a light or bivsh harrow, so as 
not to bury it loo deep. As this, when young, 
is a very tender plant, and is more easily injured 
and checked in its progress by weeds than any 
other that is usually cullivated in the field, it is 
indispensably necessary that the danger of in- 
jury in this way should he well guarded against, 
in order to save future trouble and expense. 

Where the principal oliject of the grower is 
flax, the most general method of putting in the 
crops is that of sowing them broaacasl over the 
surface of the land. In performing the business, 
much care is necessary that the seed he dispersed 
as evenly as possible over the ground, to prevent 
the ].)lants rising in an unequal or tufty manner. 
It should be afterwards covered in hy regular 
harrowing, once or twice in a place, vvith a light 
common or bush-harrowj as just noticed, not 
covering it in too deep. But, where the seed 
constitutes the chief intention of the cultivator, 
it is conteiid(‘d by some that the drill mode is 
preferable, as requiring much less .seed in sow'- 
ing, and affording a much better and more 
abumlant produce. Besides, the smoothness and 
weight of the seed render it extremely proper for 
being drilled ; and the crops can be kept clean 
with greater facility. 

In this method, the distances of the row’s or 
drills should vary according to the circumstcances 
of the soil, and the manner in which the crops 
are to be kept clean. Where the hand-hoc is to 
he chiefly di.'pended upon, narrow distances may 
bo proper, as ten or tw elve inches ; but, wdiere 
the work is to bo principally executed’ by the 
horse-hoe or cultivator, larger intervals may be 
more suitable, its those of eighteen or twenty 
inches. .Slight harrowing and rolling are some- 
times aflerwanls necessary, especially the latter, 
in dry si asons. It lias been observed that thick 
sown flax niiis up in licight, and produces fine 
soft flax ; but that when sown thin it does not 
rise to such a height, but spreads out more, 
sending off a greater number of side branches, 
^<hich product? a great abundance of seed which 
is much bi‘tter filled, more plump and heavy than 
that which is pro(luce<l from thick-sown flax 
crops. I’lax croj)s eultivati d in this way are not 
so liable to be heatt'ii down in bad weather, tlie 
stems being stronger and better fortified by the 
more free admission of sun and air among them ; 
and they are not so much exposed to danger ia 
W'ceding or cleaning the row’s. 

Where flax crops are sow'n in the broadcast 
method, they are seldom much atterfded to after- 
wards : it is, however, highly useful and neces- 
sary that they should have one good hand-hoeing, 
or weeding, as soon as ever the crop is suffi- 
ciently up; care beitig taken not to injure the 
plants hy too much treading amongst them. In 
the drill manner of sowing, the after-culture of 
the crops m\ist be regulated by the distance of 
the rows: but they may in <general be cleaned 

% X 
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from weeds, and kept in vi'^orous growth, by 
pn ^per impleinciits and horse labor. The ground 
liotween the rows is mostly WToughi by a proper 
horse-hoo, ( ullivator, or small hoe-i)lotigh, taking 
care that none r)f the mould is lljrown against 
the rows; to prevent which, tht? intervals maybe 
hoed \vitf» a Iriangular liarrow', having a proper 
number of iron tiju's in it, and guided by tw'o 
handles fixi d bt-himl. By these handles the tines 
are made to go deeper or shallower at pleasure; 
and if the iuti rvals are cultivated with this in- 
slniineul, beginning before the eartli is become 
stab', and while the weeds arc small, the land 
may be ki'pt very clean, and in line tilth, at mneb 
less expense than hand-hoeing: for one horse is 
siifhcient hir this wjirk. A grc'at deal may be 
done in a day ; and by a frequent repetition of 
the hoeing, especially whvn the earth is dry, the 
weeds may be so etfectually kept <lo\vn as never 
to rise to any l^ciglit. But the rows must be 
weeded by hand. With some it has been a 
(Mistom to sow, with their linseed, cither annual 
or perennial grass-seisls, when they intend to lay 
die l.ind down for pasture after the crop is taken 
edV. But as grass plants grow but weakly umler 
the flax, it is a practice by no means to be re- 
commendc<l. No other sort of crop shoidd, how- 
ever, lie ever grown with this, as much injury 
may he done by it. Flax is somelimos damaged 
by insects, wln n it it aiiout three or f<»nr inches 
high. These, it is said, may be d('strny(*<l by 
a slight strewing of soot, ashes, ive., over the 
crop. At all evt'iits, this dressing will give? 
vigor to the flax tliough it may not kill the in- 
sects. If any weeds appear afterwards among 
the flax, as is almost always the case, they must 
be thoroughly rooted out : and, that the flax may 
be as little damaged as possible in the doing of 
this, the weedc'rs should work as carefully as ]k)s- 
sible. The finest flax is most liable If) be lai<l, 
particularly in countries subject to storms, 'ro 
guard against this accident, some people run 
across their tbix-Helds slender [k>1cs flxed to 
stakes : but a belter method is to run small ropes 
across the field, both lengthwise and breadth- 
wise, where necessary ; for tlu'se being fa'^tened 
where they intersect one another, and supported 
by stakes at dtie distances, form a kind of net- 
work, which is proof against almost every acci* 
dent that can happen from tempt sluous wa.*alher. 
These practicf?s are, however, botli trouldesoine 
and expensive, and are seldom or ever ufeessary 
where the crops liavc not been sow n to«» ttur-k on 
the ground. 

When the crop grows so short and branchy, 
as to appear more valuabbi for seed than flax, it 
ouglit not to be pulled l>ef<‘rc it ho dioroughly 
ripe ; but if it grows I. -ng and not branchy, the 
seed should he disregaidvjd, and all the attention 
given to the flax, in the last case it ought t<* \>r 
pulled after tin, bloom has fallen, when the stalk 
begins to turn yellow, and before the leaves fall, 
and the b<»lls turn hard and sharp-pointed. 
When the stalk is sin.all, and car’-u s few bolls, 
the flax is fine; bv,.. the stalk oi coarse flax is 
gross, rank, branchy, and carries many bolls. 
VV luMi the flax has fallen, and bes, such .as lies 
ought to be mimediately pulled, whether it lias 
grown ei.ough or neq as otherwise I will grow 
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unequally, so that some parts are ready for pul- 
ling liefore other parts; only what is ready 
should be pulled, and the rest should be suifered 
to stand till ready. The flax-r.iiser ought to be 
at pains to pull, and keep by itself, eaeh differ- 
ent kind of lint which he finds iu his field; 
what is both long and fmo, by itstdf ; what is 
both long and coarse, by itself; what is both short 
and tine, by itself ; what is both short, and coarse, 
by itself; and in like manni^r every other kind 
by itself tliat is of the same .size and quality. Jf 
the different kinds be not thus kept separate, tJie 
flax must be much damaged in the watering and 
the other sueceeiiiiig operations. What is com- 
monly called under-growth may be neglecteil as 
useless. I'evv persons that have seen pulled flax, 
are ignorant of the method of laying it in hand- 
fuls across i‘aeh other; which gives the flax sui- 
ticient air, and keeps the handfuls separate and 
ready for the ripjiler. 

Donahlson observes, that a croj) of flax fre- 
^pieiitiy grows short, and runs out a great iimnhi r 
of seed-bearing branches. When this is tin- 
case, the si'ods, not the flax, ought to he the 
farmer’s chief object, and the crop should be al- 
b)vve<l to stanrl till the seed.s are. in a great im*a- 
sure iierfecJi'd. Bnl that when flic' crop tlmvcs, 
ami is likely to become more valuable for the flax 
than the seeiis, it shoidd be pulled soon aftiT’tiu' 
bloom droj)s olf, and befon* the pods turn hard 
and shar}) in the points. When flax is grown Ibi 
its fibn*, Brown I'onsiders it the safest course to 
fake it a little early, any thing wanting in ijuaii- 
fity, being, in this way, made up by the superi- 
ority of (piality. 

AftiT pulling, if the flax is to bo regarded 
niori' than the seed, it she)uld lie somi* hours 
upon the ground to dry a little, and so gain some 
firmness, to prexiaat the skin or liarle, which 
the flax, from rubbing off in the rippling; an 
operation which ought by no means to b(^ iie^^ 
leetod, as tlio bolls, jf j>nt into the water aloiig 
with tlie flax, bree<l vermin there, and otherwi.se 
spoil the water. The bolls also prove very m- 
c’onvmiient in ibi* grassing and breaking, in 
l.incolnsbire and Ireland, they think that ri}'- 
j>ling hurts the flax; and, llierefore, in place ot 
rippling, they strike the bolls against a stone. 
The handfuls for rippling should not be great, jo 
that endangers the lint in the rippling comb. 
After ripjding, the flax-raiser will perceive that 
lie is able to assort each size and quality of the 
flax by itself more exactly than he could befoie. 

If the flax be more valuable than the seed, it 
ought by no means to be sfm'hxd during winter' i 
for its own natural juice a.ssists it greatly in t 
watering; whereas, if kept long unwatered, d 
loses that juice and the harle adheres so nuu- 1 
to the boon, that it reipiire.s longer time to wat'^b 
and even the (piality of the flax becouics 
by liarsher and coar.sf’r. B(?side8, the flax 
up over year, is in great danger from verimn an 
other accidents; tlie water in spring is 
soft and waitn as in harvest ; and nearly .« ‘ 

thereby lost of the use of the lint: but i _ 
flax b(i so short and brancdiy as to appear m ^ 
valuable for see d, it ov.ght, after pulling, to 
stooked Jiiid dried upon the field, as is cloiu* 
corn; then slacked up for winter, iipp 
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Spring; and, nfler sheeting, the seed should be 
well cleaned from all bad seeds, &c. 

With regard to watering flax, a running stream 
wastes the lint, makes it white, and frequc*ntly 
carries it away. Both rivers and lochs water the 
flax quicker tnan canals. But all flax ought to 
be watered in canals, say our northern neighbours, 
which should be digged in clay ground if pos- 
sible, as that soil retains the water best; but if 
a firm retentive soil cannot be got, the bottom or 
sides of the canal, or both the bottom and sides, 
may be lined with clay; or instead of lining the 
sides with clay, which might fall down, a ditch 
may ht? dug without tin? canal, and filled with 
rliiy, which will prevent both extnineous water 
froin entering, and the water with in from running 
oil'. A canal of forty feet long, six broad, 
and four deep, will generally water the growth 
of an acre of flax. It ought to he filled with 
fresh s«d\ w:\ie.T from a river or brook, if pos- 
sihle, two or three weeks before the flax is put 
ill, and (’xposed all that time to the heat of the 
siin. The greater way the river or brook has 
run, tlie softiT, and therefore the better, will the 
water he. Sjirings, or short runs from hills, are 
i(i(» c(d(l, unless the water is ullovve<l to stand 
lonn in the canal. Water from coal or iron is 
\a>ry had for flax. A little of tlie powder of galls, 
thrown into a glass of water, w’ill immediately 
discover if it comes from minenils of that kind, 
hy inriiing it into a dark color, more or less 
linked ill r)roporti<m to the quantity of vitriol it 
contains. Tlie canal ought not to be under 
.shade; which, h(‘sides keeping the sun from 
'softening the water, might make part of the canal 
c(>ok'r than other parts, and so water the flux un- 


water, a few stones may be laid above them- 
But tlie flax should not be pressed to the bottom 
When the flax is sufficiently watered, it feels soft 
to the grine, and the harle parts easily with the 
boon or snow, which last is then become brittle, 
and looks whitish. When these signs art* found, 
the flax should be taken out of the water, beet 
after beet; each gently rinsed in the water, to 
cleanse it of the nastinc.ss which has gathered 
about it in the canal; and, as the lint is then 
very tender, and the beet slackly tied, it must be 
carefully and gently handled. ( Jreat care ought 
to he taken that no part he overdone ; and as 
the coarsest waters .soonest, if dillerent kinds be 
mixed together, a part will be rotted, when the 
re.st is not sufficiently w^atored. Wheii lint taken 
out of the canal is not found sulliciently watered, 
it may he laid in a heap for twelve, eighteen, or 
twetily-four hours, which will have an t*flect like 
more watering; but this operation is nice, and 
may prove dangerous in unskilful hands. After 
the flax is taken out of the canal, frc.sh lint 
should not be put a second time into it, until the 
former water he riiri off, and the canal cleaned 
and supplied with fresh water. Short heatli is 
the best field for grassing flax; as, wlieri wet, it 
fastens to the heath, and is thcrel)y prevented 
from being blown away hy the wind. The heath 
also keeps it a little above the earth, and so ex- 
poses it the mt)re ecjually to the weather. When 
such heath is not to he got, links or clean old lea 
gro\ind is tlie next best, l.ong grass grounds 
shoidd he avoid(?d, as the grass growing through 
the lint frequently s})ots, tenders, or rots it; and 
grounds exposed to violent winds should also be 
avoided. The flax, when taken out of the water. 


olually. The flax-raiser will observe, when the 
\vat<*r is V)r<>nght to a proper heat, that small 
plums will 1)0 rising quickly in it, numbers of 
Mnall insects and reptiles will he generating 
tliere, and bubbles of air rising on the .surface. 
If no s!K;h signs appear, the water must not be 
warm enough, or is otherwise unfit for flax. 
Moss holes, when neither too deep, nor loo 
sliallow, frequently answer well for watering flax, 
whiai the wmter is proper, as before described. 
Ilie proper season for watering flax is from the 
of .Inly to the end of August. The advan- 
tatje of watering flax as soon as possible after 
pulling has been already mentioned. The flax 
ueing sorted after rippling, as before mentioned, 
suould next he put in beets, never larger than a 
can grasp with both his hands, and tied 
"^ry slack with a band of a few stalks. Dried 
rushes answer exceedingly well for binding flax, 
they do not rot in the water, and may be dried 
'^•ul kept for use again. •The beets should be 
put into the canal slope-ways, or half standing 
^pon end, the root end uppermost. Upon the 
jrop ends, when uppermost, there frequently 
Jp-jj Jt^al of vermin, destructive of the flax, 
prn effectually prevented by putting the 
P end downwards. The whole flax in the 
unal ought carefully to be covered from the sun 
upYf grassy side of which should be 

cov T clean. If it is not thus 

miiio ^ discojor the flax, though 

with water. If the divots are not 
^ y enough to keep the flax entirely under 


must be spread very thin upon the ground; and, 
being then very tender, it must be gently handled. 
The thinner it is spread the better, as it is then 
the more equally exposed to the weather. But 
it ought never to he spread during a heavy 
shower, as that would wash and waste the harlo 
too much, which is then excessively tender, but 
soon after becomes firm enough to hear the rain, 
which, with the open air and sunshine, cleans, 
softens, and purifies the harle to the degree 
wanted, and makes it bli.ster from the boon. In 
short, after the flax has got a little firmness hy 
being a few h mrs spread in dry weather, the 
more rain and sunshine it gets the better. If 
there be little danger of high winds carrying off 
the flax, it will be much the better for being 
turned about once a-week. If it is not to he 
turned, it ought to be very thinly spread. The 
spreading of flax and hemp requires a deal of 
ground, and enriches it greatly. The skilful flax- 
raiJier spreads his first row of flax at the end of 
the field opposite to the point whence the 
most viol?nt wind commonly comes, placing the 
root ends foremost ; he makes the root ends of 
every other row over-lap the crop ends of the 
former row three or four inches, and binds down 
the last row with a rope; by which means the 
wind does not. easily get below the lint to blow 
it away : and, as the crop ends are seldom so fully 
watered as the root ends, the aforesaid over-lap- 
ping has an effect like giving the crop ends more 
watering. Experience only can fully teach a per- 
son the signs of flax being sufficiently grassed : 

X 2 
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then it is of a dearer color than formerly ; the 
harle is blistered up, and easily parts with the 
boon, which is then become very brittle. The 
'whole should be sufliciently grassed before any of 
it is lifted; for, if a part be lifted sooner than the 
rest, that which remains is in great danger from 
the winds. A dry day ought to be cbosen for 
taking up the llax ; and, if there is no appearance 
of high wind, it should be loosed from the heath 
or grass, and left loose for some hours, to make it 
thoroughly dry. As a great (piantity of flax can 
scarcely he all equally watered and grassed, and 
as the difl’erent qualities will best appear at lifting 
the flax off the grass, therefore at that time each 
diflerent kind should be gailu red together, and 
kept by itself ; that is, all of the same color, 
length, and (piality. I’hc smaller the beets lint 
is made U]) in, the better for drying, and the 
more convenient for stacking, housing, ike., and 
in making up these beets, as in every other ope- 
ration upon flax, it is of groat conseejuenee that 
the lint be laid together as it grew, the root ends 
together, and tlie crop ends together. 

In the GeiUleman’s Magazine for June, 17B7, 
a method of watering flax 's proposed whereby 
the labor would be shortened ; the strength of 
the ilax probably increased ; the color rendered 
much finer; the optiration of bleaching ren- 
dered safer and loss tedious; a very disagreeable 
nuisance suppressed ; the linen manufacture inueli 
improved ; and the national income increased many 
thousand pounds a-year. The ingenious author, 
after pointing out the many inconveniences of 
the present method of soaking the flax in rivu- 
lets, ponds, an<l stagnant pools, such as the offen- 
sive smell and inky tinge-arising from it in ponds, 
the pernicious effects of the noxious infusion, by 
destroying the fish in rivulets, the hurt done to 
cattle by preventing them from <lrinking tlic 
water, however thirsty, the danger of bad conse- 
quences even to the health (»f men, from the dis- 
agreeable effluvia, &c., proposes to improve as 
well as short(*n the process, by plunging the new 
flax, after it is rippled, into scalding water, which, 
in extracting the vegetative sap, would do, in five 
minutes, more than cold water would do in a 
fortnight, or perhaps at all. This lu^ illustrates 
analogically, by the familiar examples of infusing 
tea, and ‘blanehing rough almonds, in scalding 
water and not in cold water. Boiling water, he 
thinks, would also clear tlie new flax from many 
impurities, which, when not removed till it he 
.spun into yarn, an? then rernoveil with d ffieiilty, 
and loss of substance. Upon the new syst« m, the? 
act of Ideaching w’ould begin immediately after 
rippling; and a little done then might «'ive much 
of what is generally deme after sjnnnimr and 
weaving. To spin dirty flax, v\ith a view of 
( leaning it afterwards, appears lo be the same 
impropriety us if we were to reserve ])art of the 
<1 reusing givf-n u, leath’er till after it is made into 
a glove. Shnnld the plunging of the flax into 
the boil, eg not suffice to make the boon 

brittle en(,ugh, then the common watering might 
be added ; hut in tl it ease prnbal ly half the time 
usually given lo this watering would suffice, and 
tile flax might then be laid in clear rivulets, with- 
out any apprehension of its infecting the water 
«nd poisoning the fish, or of being discolored 
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itself; for the boiling water, into which it had 
been previously put, would have extracted all 
the poisonous vegetative sap, which I presume is 
wliat chiefly discolors the flax, or kills the fish. 
On the supposition that the use of boiling water 
in the preparation of flax may be advantageous 
1 can recollect at present but one objection 
against its being generally adopted. Every flax- 
grower, it may be said, could not be expected to 
have conveniences for boiling water sufficient for 
the purpose; tlie consumption of water would 
be great ; and some additional expense would be 
incurred. In answer to this, 1 presume any ad- 
ditional expense would be more than reimbursed 
by the better marketable price of the flax. In a 
large cauldron a great deal of flax might be dipt 
in the same water, and the consumption perhaps 
would not be more than a quart to each sheaf. 
Even a large hoiiseliold pot would he capable 
of containing one sheaf after another; and ilie 
whole objection would be obviated were tlie 
pi-acticc to prevail with us, as in Flanders and 
IJolland, that the flax-grower and the flax-dressrr 
should be two distinct professions. He con- 
cludes with recommending to those who are in- 
clined to make exjieriments, not to be clis- 
conraged by the failure of one or two trials. 
Perhaps the flax, instead of being just jihmged 
into the scalding water, ought to be kept in it. 
five minutes, perhaps a quarter of an hour, pfr- 
haps a whole hour. Such boiling, when in this 
state, might in return save several hours boilini; 
in the article of bleaching. It is not probalilc 
that the boiling of the flax with the boon in it 
would prejudice the harle; for, in the course of 
its future existence, it is made to be exposed 
twenty or forty times to this boiling trial; Miid, 
if not detrimental in the one ease, it is to be pre- 
sumed it would not be detrimental in the other. 
Perhaps, after the boiling, it won)d be proper U> 
pile up the flax in one lieap for a whole day, or 
half a day, to occasion some fermentation: 
or immediately after the boiling it might ht 
proper to wash it with cold water. The griMi 
object, when the flax is pulled, is to get the harle 
from the boon with as little loss and damage 
possible; and if this is accomplished in a more 
complete manner than usual, considerable ki- 
bor and expense will be saved in the future 
manufacturing of the flax. On this account 
much more would be gained than lost, were the 
two or three last inches of the roots of the stems 
to be clipt off, previously to the flax being cithei 
watered or boiled. When the flax is watered, 
care should be taken not to spread it. out (liy 
when there i.s a liazard of its being exposed m 
its wet state to frost. This method appears ex- 
tremely plausible, and certainly merits a fur 
trial. 

Hill and Bundy’s machine for breaking ^ 
and hemp, is the latest improvement of tms 
kind. It seems to have been suggested by r- 
Leo as far back as 1810. It fs portable, anu 
may be worked in barns or out-houses 
kind ; a great part of the work is so light tnaj i 
may be done by children and inlirm per.sf»ns^ 
and such is the construction and sirnplicff}' 
the machine, that no previous instruction < 
practice is required. The woody part is r 
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moved by a very simple maobine; and, by 
passin gthrough a second machine equally simple, 
the flax may be brought to any dcrgrec of fine- 
ness, equal to the best used for lace or cambric in 
France and the Netherlands. The original length 
of the fibre, as well as its strength, remains un- 
impaired ; and the difference of the produce is 



immense, being nearly two-thirds ; one ton of 
tlax being produced from four tons of stem. 
The expense of working eacli ton obtained by 
tills iiu tho<l is only five pounds. Th(? glutinous 
niatler may be removed liy soap and water only, 
whieii will bring the flax to such perfect while- 
iK'SS, that no further bleaching is necessary, evcm 
lifter the linen is woven ; and the whole process 
<'f preparing flax may be coinplctoil in six 
(lays. 

The produce of flax in seed is geruTiiUy, says 
Mr. Loudon, from six to eight sometimes, as high 
iis ten or twelve, bushels per acre ; and the 
j'ricc dv pends, in a great measure, on that of 
foreign seed i in ported ; as, when sohl to oil- 
makers, it is generally about one-lialf of that of 
Dutch s?ed sold for the purpose of sowing. The 
price of home'Cultivateo linseed is eonsulerably 
ndvaiiced of late in some of the southern and 
western counties of the kingdom, in jiroportion 
to what it is in those of the northern, owing to 
tlic circumstance of its being much used as food 
fattening cattle. The average price of the 
hiisced emUivated in the kingdom at large, can- 
it is supposed, be rated higher than from 
tlin^ to four shillings the bushel. 

I Lax, Cauolina. See Poi,yi»iiemijm. 

j Lax, Earth. See Amianthus. 

1’lax Plant, New Zealand. Sec Phor- 

XIIJM. 

^lax, Toad. Sec Antirrhinum. 

I'lax-Dressino. For many ages it was the 
pfacUce to separate the boon or core from tin* 
which is the bark of the plant, by hand 
breaking the boon, the 
in smal. parcels were beaten with a mallet ; 
fl«xterously, the break was used thus : 
unS held in the left hand a^Toss three 

tppfK*^ swords of the break, die upper 

forp right band quickly and often 

down upon the flax, which was artfully 
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shifted and turned with the left hand. Next, 
for clearing the flax of the broken boon, the 
workman witfi his left hand held the flax over 
the stock, while with his right hand he struck or 
threshed the flax with the scutcher. These me- 
thods of breaking and scutching the flax being 
slow, and very laborious, a water-mill was in- 
vented in Scotland about the year ir50; which, 
with some late improvements, makes great des- 
patch, and in skilful and careful hands gives 
.satisfaction. It has been generally constructed 
to break the boon by three deiitisl rollers, placed 
one above the other. The middle one, being 
forced (quickly round, lakes the other two along 
w'ith it; and one end of the handfuls of the flax 
being by the workmen directed in between the 
upper ar>d middle rollers, the flax is immediately 
drawn in by the rolUas ; a curved plate of tin 
behiiul the rollers directs the flax to return 
again between the middle and undermost rollers ; 
— and thus the operation is repeated until the 
boon be sufficiently broken. Great weights of 
timber or stone, at the end of levers, press the 
upper and under rollers towards the middle 
one. The scutching is next carried on by the 
mill in the following manner : — Four arms, some- 
thing like the liand-soutchers, }>rojeet from a per- 
pendicular axle ; a box around the axle encloses 
these projecting scutchers ; and this box is di- 
vided among the workmen, each having suflicient 
room to stand and handle his flax, which, 
through slits in the upper part and sides of the 
box, they hold in to the stroke of the scutchers ; 
which, moving round horizontally, strike? the flax 
across or at right angles, and so tliresh out or 
clear it of the boon. The bri*aking of the flax 
by rollers is scarcely subject to any objection, 
but that it is dangerous to workmen not sutTi- 
ciently on their guard, who sometimes allow tlte 
rollers to take hold of their fingers, and therehy 
their whole arm is instantly drawn in : thus many 
have lost tlieir arms. To avoid tliis danger, a 
break, upon the principle of the hand break, has 
been lately adapted to w'ater machinery, and 
used 111 placi* of rollers. The horizontal stroke 
of the scutchers was long thought too severe, 
and wasteful of the flax ; but very careful expe- 
riments have discovered that the waste com- 
plained of must be charged to the unskilful ness 
or ncgligtmce of the workmen, ns in good hands 
the mill carries away nothing but what, if not 
scutched off, must be taken ort* in the liet'kling 
with more loss both of time and flax. Hutto 
obviate this objection of flic violence of tlie ho- 
rizontal scutchers, an imitation of hand scutch- 
ing has lately been applied to water. The 
scutchers then project from an horizontal axle, 
and move like the arms of a check-reel, striking 
the flax neither across nor pe.qiendicularly down, 
but sloping in upon the parcel exactly as the flax 
is struck by the hand-scutcher. This sloping 
stroke is got by raising the scutehing-stock some 
laches higher than the centre of the axle ; and 
by raising or lowering the stock, over which the 
flax is held, or screwing it nearer to or farther 
from the scutchers, the workman can temper or 
humor the stroke almost ;is be pleases. A lint 
mill, with horizontal scutchers upon a pe>pen 
dicular axle, requires a bouse of two stories, tli« 
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rollers or break being pfticed in the ground stoiy, 
and the scutchers in the loft above ; but a mill 
with vertical scutchers on an horizontal axle, re- 
c^uires but one ground story for all tJie machi- 
nery. Another method of breaking or scutch- 
ing flax, more expeditious than the old hand 
methods, and more gentle than water mills, has 
also been lately invented in Scotland. It is 
much like the break and scutcher giving the 
sloping stroke last described, moving by the 
foot. The treadle is remarkably long, and the 
scutchers are fixed ujion the rim of a fly-wheel. 
The foot break is als<; assisted in its motion by 
a fly. These foot machines are very useful 
where there are no water-mills, but they are far 
inferior to the mills in point of expedition. 

The next operation that flax undergoes is 
heckling. The heckle is firmly fixed to a bench 
before the workman, who strikes the flax upon 
the teeth of the heckle, and draws it tfirough the 
teeth. To persons unaciiuainlcd with that kind 
of work this may seem a very simple operation ; 
but, in fact, it requires as much jiractice to ac- 
quire the sleight of heckling well, and without 
wasting the flax, as any other operation in the 
whole manufacture of linen. They use coarser 
and wider-tecthod heckles, or finer, according to 
the quality of the flax ; generally putting the 
flax Uirough two heckles, a coarser one first, and 
next a finer one. See IIecklino. 

riax for cnmbric and fine lawn, thread, and 
lace, is dressed in a manner somewhat different. 
It is not scutched so thoroughly as common flax ; 
which from the scutch proceeds to ilie heckle, 
and from that to the spinner : whereiis, this fine 
flax, after a rougdi scutching, is scraped and 
cleansed with a blunt knife iq)on the workman’s 
kfiee covered witli his leath(*r apron ; from the 
knife it proceeds to the spinner, who, with a 
brush made for the pur[)osc, straightens and 
dresses each parcel just before she begins to 
spin it. 

FLAXMAN ( — ), Ks(j. 11. A. and professor of 
sculpture in the Uoyal Academy, was born in 
1754, and died at bis housi? in Buckingham 
Street, Fitzroy S(|uaie, London, December 7th, 
1826. The particulars of his interesting life 
we liopc to be able to furnish from more authentic 
documents than have yet (May, 1827), been 
ublished, probably in our article Scui.ptc'Re, 
efore this work closes : at present nothing in 
detail has appeared. 

Mr. Flaxmari’s fame, which on the Continent 
of Europe stands liigher than that of any of ^nr 
countrymen who h.ave devoted theinselvi s to tPe 
fine arts (with the exception, perhaps, of Sir 
.foshua Reynolds), rests principally on his de- 
signs after the Iliad anc) Odyssey of Iloraer, 
/Eschylus, Hesioil, and Dante. He is particu- 
larly mentioned by tlu» illustrious Augusfits 
Schlegel as ‘ a bright example among the few 
men of tme genius of whom Flngland at the 
present day can boa.st.’ The dowager countess 
Spencer is said to be tlie patroness to whom 
the world is indebted for fostering his early 
genius. 

Tlu* president of the Royal Academy, at a 
general assembly of the academicians, held in 
the month in whuh this distinguished member 


of their body died, thus eulogises his memoiy. 
‘ Mr. Flaxman*s genius, in the strictest sense of 
the words, was original and inventive. His 
taste led him, in early life, to the study of the 
noblest relics of antiquity, and a mind, though 
not then of classical education, of classic bias 
urged him to the perusal of the best translations 
of the Greek philosophers and poets; till it be- 
came deeply imbued willi those simple and grand 
sentiments which distinguish the productions of 
that favored people. When engaged in these 
mingling stuaies, the patronage of a lady of 
higli rank, whose taste will now be remembered 
with her known goodness, gave birth to those 
unequalled compositions, from Homer and the 
Greek tragedians, which have so long been the 
admiration of Europe. These, perhaps, from 
their accuracy in costume, and the singular 
fidelity of the union between their characters 
and subjects, to minds unaccustomed to nice 
discrimination, may have conveyed tlic idea of 
too close an imitation of the Grecian art. Un- 
doubtedly the elements of his style were founded 
on it ; but only on its noVdest nriiiciples — on its 
ileejier intellectual power — ana not on the men? 
siirfiice of its skill. He was still mure the 
sculptor of sentiment than of form ; and whilst 
the philosoplier, the statesman, and the hero, 
were treated by him with appropriate dignity, 
not evtMi in Uaflaelle himselt have the gentler 
feedings and sorrows of human nature been 
traced with more touching pathos, than in the 
various designs and models of this estimahlo 
man. The rest of Fainqu* know only the produc- 
tions of the earlier period of his fame; lint 
those which form the highest efforts of his genius 
had their origin in nature oidy, ainl the seixi- 
bility and virtues of his mind. Like the greatest 
of modern painters, he delighted to trace, from 
the actions of familiar life, the lir»es of senii- 
timeat and passion; and from the populous 
haunts, and momentary peacefulness of jioverly 
and want, to form his inimitable groups of chil- 
dren and maternal tenderness; with llmse noble 
compositions from Holy Writ, 'as benelieout in 
motive as they are novel in design, which open 
new sources of invention from its simplest text>, 
and inculcate the duties of our faith. In piety, 
the minds of Mitdiael Angelo and Flaxinan wf’rc 
congenial. I dare not assert their eipndity m 
art. The group of ‘ Michael and the Fnllcn 
Angel/ is a near approach to the grandeur of the 
former; and, sanctified as his memory is by time 
and glory, it gained no trivial homage in the 
mind of the English sculptor; whose ‘shiehl of 
Achilles’ his genius only could surpass.* 

In sepulchral monuments, we may add, Flax- 
man particularly excelled; and never, we be- 
lieve, executed busts, except as portions of them. 
Westminster Abbey contains his Lord Mans- 
field; ■ — College, Oxfonl, hi.s Sir William 
Jones, and St. Paul's several other of his niost 
distinguished works. . 

Mr. Flaxman lived a very retired lire, am 
professed himself a member of the Establis.ic 
Church, but is known to have adopted, with some 
zeal, the theological sentiments of baron Swe- 
denborg. He married early in life, a Imly 
he survived many years; and completed »» 
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studios ill Italy, after his marriage, lie wiis u 
man of warm benevolence and strict integrity. 
FLAY, v. a. i Sax. plean ; Goth, and Swed. 
Flay'er, n. s. S^/la ; lal. JltM ; BoAg. vlaiitt. See 
Flaw. This word is evidently of the same ori- 
oiii. To strip olT the skin or external covering 
of any thing. 

They Jiay their likiii from o(F them, break their 
bones, and chop them in pieces. 3ficah iii. 3. 

1 must have been eaten with wild beasts, or have 
fallen into the hands uf tho Sjianiards, and heen 
flayed alive. Ralt'iyh. 

Whilst tho old Fiovitical hierarchy couti lined, it was 
part uf the ministerial oHice to Jiay the sacrifices. 

South, 

Then give command the sacrifice to haste • 

Let the Jlayed victims in Uio plains he cast ; 

And sacred vows, and mystick son^ applyed 
To grisly Pluto and his gloomy bride. 

Pope*s Odj/ssry. 

Neither should that odious custom he allowed, of 
cutting scraws, which is Jioyiny oil the green surface 
of the ground, to cover their cabins. Sioift, 

FLFi.\, 71. 8. Sc V. a.'\ S:ix. pleu ; Uelg. i/oo; 
FLE\'ftITK, 71 . S. f Goth, //o ; Tout. //o/i; 
Fi.ea'hitino, «. i. j Scot. J / cucli . A small 
Fi.ka'iji T i K\, J rvd insect which sucks the 
Mood (if larger animals. 

Awake, thou Coke! quod he ; (Hod yeve the sorwe. 
What aiU th thee to slepen by the inorwe ? 

Hast thou had Jleen al night, or art ihou dronkc? 

Chaureys Cunt. Tales. 

While woriiiNvood hath seed, gel a handfvil or twain. 
To save against March fo make /feu to refrain : 

Where chamber is sweepeti, and wormwood is strown. 
No //c I for his life dare abide to be known. Tusstr. 

A valiant jiea, that dares eat his breakfast on the 
li|i of a lion. Sh>tk.'<p'jarc. Jfenry F. 

/’V/'iM breed principally of straw or mats, where 
li t re haih been a little iiioisliire. 

JiuCiin's N^alural History, 

t L’,out, a cholick, a tutting otf an arm or leg, or 
St jiniej; the flesh, are but Jiejhitcs to the pains of the 
sHil. llarwy. 

F'.i'uhUtcn synoil. an assembly brewed 
lU clerk* and elders ana, like ihi? rude 

of Presbytery, where laymen guide, 

M'iili tlit* tame woolpack clergy by their sitle, 

CltavrlrmH. 

'I’he same expellee that breaks one inauN haek, is 
**oi ii fU-ahitiny to .mother. L* h'.strawje. 

'I'lie ulteudante of a cancer is ccininunly a hreaking 
out all jver the body, liko a Jlcahtilny. 

WisLWiin*s Suryery. 

I'T v \, in onlomology. Sot? l*i li.\. 

I I J’.A'HAN K, //. ,s. FUm anti li;iiu‘. A plant, 
b lEith UMtlividcd lc;ivo««, which, ftir the most 
part, an* glutinous, and have a stnuig scent : the 
^'>1> of the Htiwer is for tho most part seuly, and 
<'t a ( yliiidrieal form : the flower is composed of 
^» uiy florets, whidi are sueci*edcd by seeds with 
^ downy substaijce adhering to them. — MiUer. 
I'lea-Bam., in botany. See (^oxyza. 
l‘i ka-Bitien. that color of a iiorse which is 
''hitt? or gray, spotted all over with dark reddish 
impels. 

, 1' IdiAK, 71. s. J,at. //(KTWS. See Flake. A 
lock, thread, or twist. 

1 he husin(*stieti of mon depend npou these little long 
Jleaki or thrcudi of hemp and flax. 

More't A ntidotc ayahisl A theism. 


FLKAM, 71. s. Corrupted from 0Xt/36ro/ioif, 
the iiistrum<!nt used in phlebotomy. An instru- 
ment used to bleed cattle. See Vetkui.vary 
A nr. 

Fleams, a Case of, in farriery, comprehends 
.six sorts of instrnnients ; two hooked ones, called 
drawer.s, and used for cleaning wounds ; a pen- 
knife ; a sharp pointed lancet for making inci- 
sions ; and two Ih'uins, one sharp and the other 
bnmd pointed. The last are somewhat like the 
point of a lancet, fixed in a flat handle, and no 
longer than is jn.st necessary to open the vein. 

M^F.CllK, La, a town of Anjou, France, sitii- 
al(‘d in a pleasant valley on the l.oir, and sur- 
rounded by bills covered vvilb vim^yards. Tla* 
town is clean and vv( U built, and here is an old 
mined castle remarkalile fur its romantic situ- 
ation, and another of an elegant .structure, with a 
fine mall, used as a jmblic walk : the bank of 
lh(i riv(?r, planted with (Ams, forms also a pro- 
menade. Here was a celelKatcMi public semi- 
nary founded and (?n(lowed by Henry IV. in 
1G03, and placed under ibe din?ction of .b?suits. 
It was one of the most extensive, of the kintl in 
Fraiici*; containing fornlerly no less tliaii GOO 
youths; lint its funds were seized and wasbrd 
in the revolution. The central jiart of the Imiiding 
has lu!(ai conviirUMl into a town-house, and one 
of the wings into a private boarding eslabUsh- 
ineiit. Here is now a Frytaneum or military 
school fonnde*.! by Buonaparte, for the ednraiion 
of soltliers’ children. Descartes was educated 
at tlie coUcije of La Floehe. There are some 
mannfut tnres of linen, muslin, and serge; and 
a tiallit; in wine and corn through the medium 
of Le Loir, whii'h is navigable all the way to tlie 
greater riv(!r f/i Loire. Fopulation about 5000. 

1. a l•‘le(‘lle i> twenty-two miles north-east of 
Angers, and twenty-tivt? S. S. \V. of Le Mans. 

FLFAdllF.R (Ksprit), bishop of Nismes, one 
of the most celebrated prcachi'rs of lii.s ago, was 
born al Feme in Avignon, 1032. He was no- 
minated bishoj) of Lavanrin 1005, ami iran.slaled 
to Nisines in 1087; where he founded an aca- 
demy. His palace was also a kind of academy, 
where he trained up young orators ami authors : 
He published 1. Cnrsins Begins, a l.atin poem; 

2. An lli.slory of Theotlosius ine Great, and Gar- 
dinals Xiiuenes and (^>mluendon. 3. Several 
Sermons. A. Miscellaneous Works. 5. Lettt'i's, 
funeral orations, Xc. It was this prelate who, 
on a person of noble deseeiit leo iiig saicastically 
alluded to his parentage, re[ilied — ‘ Had you 
been born of such partmts* as mine, you would 
never have heen any thing but a inaki'i* of can- 
dles.* He was Very supi7>tit ions ; and sometime 
before.* his di'alh, having liad a ilreani which he 
com^ed ed to be a presage of his end, he directed 
a sculptor to make him a inoiiument. ‘ Begin 
upon it immediately, said he, there is no time 
to be lost,* and soon after died ; his life having 
bei II perhaps shortened by the influence of this 
prepossc'<sion. He died in 1710. 

FLl'X’K, v.a. ) Goth, fitik; Belg.^ vlcck; 

FLECK'ni, r.(/. S Germ. //ec/v, aspot. — Skinner. 
Perhaps it is derivetl iVoui fleak, or fleke, an old 
word for a grate, hurdle, or any thing made of 
parts laid trausverso, from the Islandio /?< 2 Ar. — 
Johnson. To spot ; to streak ; to stripe ; to dap- 
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pie ; to variegate ; to mark with strokes or touches 
of different colors ; to mark with rod whelkes. 
About the peytrel stuoil the fome full hie« 

He W 08 of fomc as Jiechtd as a pit*. 

Chanccr*» Cant. Tales. 
Let it not see the dawningy/et!^ the skies. 

Nor the grey morning from the ocean rise. Sandys. 

The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night. 
Checkering the eastern clonda with streaks of light j 
Anti darkness Jleckeredt like a drunkard, reels 
From forth day's path, and Titan's burning wheels. 

Shaksjicare. 

Flecked in her face, and with disordered hair. 

Her garments ruffled, and her bosom bare. Dryden. 

Uoth Jlccked with white, the true Arcadian strain. 

Id. 

FLECKEROE, a small island of Norway, near 
Christiansand. A narrow strait, about four miles 
in length, runs between this island and the con- 
tinent and forms an excellent harbour. Long. 
8^ 18' E., lat. 58"^ V N. 

FLECKNOE (Richard), an English poet in 
lire reign of Charles 11. more remarkable as the 
object of Dryden’s satire than for any works of 
nis own. He is said to liave been originally a 
Jesuit. When Dryden lost the place of poet 
lauroat, on the Revolution, it was conferred on 
Fleckuoe, on which Dryden \vrot(*a satiric poem 
entitled Mac-Fleeknoe ; one of tlie best written 
satires in our lansruage, and from which Fope 
seems to have taken the hint for his Dunciad. 
Flecknoe* wrote plays ; hut could never 

get more than one of thcmi acted. 

His works, however, are not altogether con- 
temptible. They contain — Heroick l\»rtraits, 
with other IMiscellancous Fieoes, 1000, 8vo. and 
Sixty-nine enigmatic Characters, all very exactly 
drawn to the I.ife, from several ])ersons, humors, 
and dispositions, Fleasant and Full of Delight, 
1665, 12 mo. 

FLEDGE, V. a. & adj. fleckrcn. to fly. 

Full-feathered ; able to fly; rpialified to leave the 
nest : to furnish with wings ; to supply with 
feathers.' 

Wc did find 

The shells of Jiedye souls left behind. 

Herbert. 

His locks behind. 

Illustrious on his shoulders, with wings. 

Lay w’aving round. Milton*s Paradise Lost. 

The birds were not as yet Jledged enough to shift for 
themselves. L* Estrunge*s Fables. 

The speedy growtn of birds that are hatched in 
neats, and fed by the old ones, till they be Jiedyed and 
come almost to full bigness in about a f^ortnight, st ems 
to me an argument of Providence, Uaj 

The sandals of celestial mould. 

Fledged with ambrosial plumes, and rich with gold. 
Surround her feet. Paf)e*s Odgsseg, 

FLEE, V. n., pret. fled. This word is now al- 
most universally written fly, though properly to 
fly, pleo^an, flew, is to iii /vr with wings, and 
flee, plean, to run away. They ar*: imw con- 
founded. — .lohnson. Dr. I.owth has noticed that 
our English Bible, generally so correct, ha.s fallen 
into this confusion. To run from danger; to 
have recourse to shelter. 

Behold this city is near to Jlee unto. 

Genesis xix. 20. 

Truth i^jied far away, and leasing is hard at hand. 

JSsdras, 


I ne wist not what was adversitee. 

Til I could^^e ful high under the sky. 

Chaucer. The Squieres 

O noble, O worthy, Petro ! glorie of Spaino *. 
Whom Fortune held so high in majestee, 

Wei oughten men thy pilous delh complaine. 

Out of thy lond thy brother made thee Jlee ; 

And, after, at a sego, by sotilteo 
Thou were betraied, and iad unto his tent, — 
Wher as he with his owen bond slow thee. 
Succeeding in thy regne and in thy rent. 

Chaucer. The Monhes Tale. 
But he wos not so hardy to abide 
That bitter stownd, but turning quick aside 
His light foot-beast, yfed fast away for feare. 

Spenser. 

MacduO is Jled to England. Shakspnare. 

Wore men so dull they could not see 
I'hat Lyce painted ; should they Jlee 
Like simple birds into a net. 

So grossly woven and ill set ? IValler. 

None of us full into those circumstances of danger, 
w'ant, or pain, that can have hopes of relief hut frum 
God alone ; none in all the world to Jlee to but him. 

TUlotson. 

In vain for life he to the altar Jled ; 

Ambition and revenge have certain speed. Prior. 
FLF.KC F, 71. s. $cv.a.^ Sax. plyp, plep ;Tcut. 
Fi.kf/cf.i), m/J. ^v/ns; \:A.irllus. llie 

Fi-ff/cy, adj. j wool of one sheep ; to 

clip the flc(?ce oft' a .sheep. To strip, pull, or plun- 
der, as a sheep is robbed of his wool : having 
fleeces of w<^ol ; woolly. 

In an isle that called was Colchos, 

There was a Ram which that men inighten se — 
That had a Flees of (jolde that shone so bright 
That no where w'as there soche an other sight. 

Chaucer. Legende Ifgptipgle and Medea. 

.... . - -.therein all the famous history. 

Of Jason and Medea was ywrit ; 

Her mighty charines, her furious loving fitt ; 

His goodly contpicsl of the Gulden Fierce ; 

His falsed fayth, and love too lightly flits ; 

The wond'rous Argo, which in venturous piece 
First through iho Euxinc Seas boro all the flowr of 
Greece. Sf tenser . 

And over all of purest gold was spread 
A iraylc of y vie in his native hew’ ; 

For the rich metal was so coloured. 

That wight who did not well avised it vnw. 

Would surely deem it to bee yvic trew ; 

Low his lascivious arms adowu did creepe, 

That themselves dipping in the silver dew 
Tbeiry/t’t’cy fiowres they fearfully did slcepe, 
Which drops of chrystalls seemed for wantorn*.s to 
weep. H. 

As when two rams, stirred with ambitious pride. 
Fight for the rule of the rich Jlecced flock. 

Their horned fronts so tierce on cith«?r side 
Do meet, that w'ilh the ter/or of the shock 
Astonied both stand senseless as a block. 

Faerie Queene 

Giving account of the annual increase 
Both of their lambs and of their woolly fleece. 

Hubberd*s Tale. 

So many days mv ewes have been with young, 

So many months ere I shall shear the fleece. 

Shahspeare. 

I am shepherd to another man. 

And Oo not shear the fleeces that 1 graze. * * 

Sailors have used every night to 
wool on the sides of their ships, towards the water , 
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»nd they hav« oroibed fresh water out of them in the 
morninir* BaconU Natural HUtory, . 

Not all the fleecy wealth 

That doth enrich these downs is worth a thought 
To that my errand. Miltonm 

From eastern point 
Of Libra, to the fleecy star that bean 
Andromeda far off Atlantic seas. 

Id. Paradue Lo»t, . 

Courts of justice have a small pension, so that they 
are tempted to take bribes, and to fleece the people. 

Addison, 

Let her glad valleys smile with wavy corn ; 

Let fleecy flocks her rising hills adorn. Prior, 
The good shepherd tends his fleecy care. 

Seeks freshest pasture, and the purest air ^ 
ISxplores the lost, the wandering sheep directs. 

Pope, 

Fleece, Golden, in the ancient mythology, 
was the skin and fleece of tlie ram upon which 
Phryxus and Ilelle are said to have swum over 
the sea to Colchis ; and which, being sacrificed 
to Jupiter, was hung upon a tree in the grove of 
Alars, guarded by two brazen-hoofed bulls, and 
u monstrous dragon that never slept; but was 
taki.'n and carried oft* by Jason and the Argo- 
nauts. Some authors have endeavoured to show 
tliat this fable is an allegorical representation ot 
some real history, particularly of the philo- 
sopher’s stone. (Jthers have explained it by the 
profit of the wool trade to Colchis, or the gold 
which they commonly gatliered there with fleeces 
ill the rivers. See Argonauts. 

Fleece, Golden, Order of the, a military 
order instituted by Philip the Good, duke of 
Burgundy, 1427 ; thus named from a represen- 
tation of the golden fleece, borne by the knights 
on their collars. See diagram. The king of Spain, 



as duke of Burgundy, is grand master of the 
order ; the number of knights is fixed to thirty- 
ouo. It is said to have been instituted on occa- 
^iion of an immense profit which that prince 
•nude by wool ; though others will have a che- 
«»ical mystery couched under it, as that famous 
one of the ancients, which the adepts pretend to 
he the secret of the elixir vitae, written on the 
skin of a sheep. 

fleer., V, n, Un,t,'i Saxon, plepMan, to 
Fleer'er, n. *. S trifle; Scot. /^rarJan. 
Skinner thinks it formed from leer; but the Ictl. 

is to joke. To mock ; to gibe ; to jest with 
insolence and contempt ; to leer. 

Encave yourself. 

And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable scorns, 
^ bat dwell in every region of hit face. 

bhakiipeare. 


You speak to Casca, and to such a man 
That is no fleering tell-tale. Id. Julius Ceetar, 
Dares the slave 

Come hither, covered with an antick face. 

To fleer and scorn at our solemnity t 

Skakspeare, 

How popular and courteous ; how they grin and 
fleer upon every man they meet ! Burton. 

He shall generally spy such false lines, and such a 
sly treacherous yfeer upon the face of deceivers, that 
he shall be sure to have a cast of their eye to warn 
him, before they give him a cast of their nature to 
betray him. South. 

Do I, like the female tribe. 

Think it well to fleer and gibe ? Swift, 

FLEET, Fleot, Flot, n. t. Are all derived 
from the Sax. pleot (Goth. which signifies 
bay or gulph. A creek ; an estuary ; an arm of 
the sea; an inlet of water. A provincial word, 
after which several streams in this country have 
been named : derived from Saxon plota; it signifies 
a company of ships ; a navy. The French use 
ftotte, and Swed. flota, in the same sense. 

This said, the whole fleet geye it their applause. 
And all assume your courage in your cause. 

MoroelU 

Already were the Belgians on our coast. 

Whoso fleet more mighty every day became 
By late success, which they did fal.iely boast. 
And now by first appearing seemed to claim. 

Dryden, 

They have a very good way in Essex of draining 
lands that have land-floods or fleets running through 
them, which make a kind of a small creek. 

Mortimer's Husbandry, 

Our prayers are beard, our master’s fleet shall go 
As far as winds can bear, or waters flow. Prior, 
The noblest captain in the British fleet 
Might envy William’s lip those kisses sweet. 

Gay, 

Fleet, adj.y v. n. hv, a,'\ IsUnd, fliotur; 
Fleei’ly, odu. >Saxplocan. Swift 

F lfet’n ess, 71 . f . j of pace ; quick ; 

nimble; active; light. To fly swiftly; to va- 
nish ; to be in a transient state ; to skim the wa- 
ter; to live merrily, or pass time away lightly. 
Upon that shore he spied Atin stand ; 

There by his master left, when late he fared 
In Phadria’s fleet bark. Faerie Queene. 

Who swelling sails in Caspian sea doth cross. 

And in frail wood an Adrian gulph doth fleet. 

Doth not, I ween, so many evils meet. /d, 

I take him for the better dog. 

Thou art a fool : if Echo were fleet, 

I would esteem him worth a dozen such. 

Skakspeare 

Many young gentlemen fleck to him every day, amt 
fleet the time carelessly as they did in the golden 
age. ... 

How all the other passions Jfcet to air. 

As doubtful thoughts, and rash embraced despair ! 

Id, 

A wolf, who, hanged for human slaughter, 
sCven from the gallows did his fell tovA. fleet. Id, 

O fleeting joys 

Of Paradise, dear bought with lasting woe ! 

Milton. 

He had in his stables one of the fleetest horses in 
England. Clarendon. 

His fear waa greater than his haste ; 

For fear, though fleeter than the wind. 

Believes His always left behind. liulihroM, 
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While I Jiaton to thy voieo, 

Chloria ! I feel my life decay : 

That powerful noise 

Calls my fleeting soul away. Waller, 

So fierce they drove, their coursers wore to fleet. 
That the turf trembled underneath their feet. 

Dryden, 

As empty clouds by rising winds are tost. 

Illicit fleeting forms scarce sooner found than lost. 

Prwr^ 

He told us that the welkin would be clear 
When swallows fleet soar high and sport in air. 

Qag, 

Contemplate mortal ! on thy fleeting years, 

See, with black train the funeral pomp appears. Id, 
Fleet implies, not only a comjtany of ships 
of war beloiiginjr to a prince or state, but also 
a number of trading ships employed in a parti- 
cular branch of commerce. His Britannic ma- 
jesty’s riet.'t is divided into three squadrons, viz. 
the red, the white, and the blue. When any of 
the admirals are invested with the command of 
a squadron or detachment of men of war, the 
particular ships are distinguished by the colors 
of their respective squadron : i. e. the ships of 
the red squadron wear an ensign whose union 
is displayed on a red field ; the ensigns of the 
white squadron have a while field ; and those of 
the blue squadron a blue field ; the union being 
common to all three. The ships of war, there- 
fore, are occasionally annexed to any of the tliree 
squadrons, or shifted from one to aiiollicr. Of 
whatsoever number a fleet of ships- of war is 
composed, it is usually divided into three squa 
drons; and these, if numerous, are again sepa- 
rated into divisions. The admiral, or principal 
orticer, commands the centre; the vice-admiral, 
or second in command, superintends the van 
guard; and the operations of the rear are di- 
rected by the rear admiral, or the officer next in 
rank. The disposition of a fleet, while proceeil- 
iiig on a voyage, will in some measure depend 
on particular circumstances; as tlie difficulty of 
the navigation, the necessity of despatch, accord- 
ing to the urgency or importance of the expe- 
dition, or the expectation of an enemy in the 
passage. The most convenient order is probably 
to range it into three columns, each of which is 
parallel to a line close hauled, according to the 
tack on which the line of battle is designed to be 
formed. This arrangement is more useful than 
any, because it contains the advantages of eveiy 
other form, without their inconveniences. The 
fleet being thus more enclosed will more readily 
observe the signals, and with greater facilitv form 
into the line of battle ; a circumstance wnirh 
should be kept in view in every order of sailing. 
See Naval TACxrrs. 

Fleet, a noted prison in London, wheie per- 
sons are oommiMcrl for contempt of the king and 
his laws, ])articularly of his courts of justice; or 
for debt. There are large rules and a warden 
belonging to the Fleet prison ; which had its name 
frmn the river or ditch, on the side whereof it 
stands. 

h LKT/n\ODrSlf, fi. n. From fleet and 
dish. A skimming bowl. 

hLLKTWOOf) ((’.jarles), a general of the 
parliamentary army in the civil wars, was the 
son ot Sir William Fleetwood, knii^lit, ranger of 
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Woodstock park. He early entered the arinyi 
commanded a regiment of cavalry in 1644, aiid 
aflerwards held Bristol for the parliament. 
Fleetwood at the battle of Worcester bore the 
rank of lieutenant-general, and becoming allied 
to the family of the protector, by marrying his 
daughter, after the decease of her first husband 
Ireton, was by him sent as lord deputy to Ire- 
land. On the death of Cromwell he joined in 
inducing his son, Uichanl, to abdicate. He dn^l 
at Stoke Newington shortly after the llestoration. 

F r.F.ETWooD (VVilliam), a learned bishop of an 
ancient family in i^ancashire, born in the Tower 
of London, 1656 ; he distinguished himself during 
king William Ill’s reign, ny his Inscriptionuni 
Antiquaruin Sylloge, by several sermons preached 
on public occasions, and by Ins Essay on Mira- 
cles. He was designed by king William to a 
canonry of Windsor. The grant did not pass 
the seals before the king’s death ; but the queen 
gave it him, and he was installed in 1702. In 
1707 he published, without his name, his Chro- 
iiicon Pretiosum. In 1708 he w'a.s nominated 
by the queen to the see of St. Asaph. 'J'ho 
change of the queen’s ministry gave him niueli 
regret. In 1715 he published ,a pamphlet en- 
titled, The thirteenth chapter of the Romain 
vindicated from the abusive senses put upon if. 
Ill 1714 he was translated to the bishopric of 
Ely; and died in 1723, aged sixty-seven, lie 
published sevi ral other sermons and tracts, and 
was a man of exemplary jiicty. 

FLEMINGIANS, or Fi anduians, in eccle- 
siastical history, a sect of Anabaptists, who ac- 
quired tins name in tlie sixteenth century, because 
most of them wtue natives of Flanders, by way 
of distinction from the Waterlandians. Jn con- 
sequence of some dissensions among the Flemin- 
gians relating to the Ireatnient of excommu- 
nicated persons, they were dividiMl into two 
.sects, distinguislied by the ajipellations of Flan- 
drians and Fri(*slanders, who tlifl'ered from each 
other in their manners and discipline. Many of 
these in process of time came over to the mode- 
rate community of tlie Waterlandians, and tliosi 
who remained separate are still known by tin 
name of old Flerningians or Flandrians; hut 
lliey are co.mparatively few in number. These 
inaintiined the opinion of Menno with respect 
to the incarnation of Christ ; alleging that his 
body was produced by the creating ])ow er of tlie 
Holy Ghost, and not derived from his mother 
Mary. See Mennonitls. 

FLEMING (A), a poet of queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, whose history is little known. He was a 
voluminous original writer as well as translator- 
Among his most celebrated original works are 
A Grove of Graces, supplied with Pleutie oi 
Plants, applicable to Pleasure and Profit ; the 
Schoole of Skill; the Footepath to Felicitie ; 
Swarme of Bees, with their Honie and 
combs, printed together in 1002, 12mo. ^he 
Diamond of Devotion, 12mo. The Cundyt ot 
Comfort, 12mo.| and A Meinorial of the Alines 
Deeds of William T.amb, Citizen of London. 
Fleming translated the Bucolics and Georgies o 
Virgil, and some of Cicero’s •Orations, an ^ 
A’dian’s various Hi.stories, into prose; and no 
was the editor of Holinshed’s Chronicle. 
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FLEMMING, or Flemmyncl (Richard), an 
English prelate, born at Croston in Yorkshire. 
Jle.reccived his education at University College, 
Oxford, and in 140B obtained a prebend in York, 
lie was for a time a zealous defender of the 
doctrines of Wickliffe, but he afterwards became 
a dtterinined opponent of thc*m. in 1442 he 
was ])romotcd to the bishopric t)f Lincoln, and 
soon after was sent deputy to the council of 
Constance, where he greatly distinguished him- 
self hy his eloquence. Upon his return to Eng- 
land he executed the decree of that assembly, in 
digging up the bones of W icklilfe, and causing 
them to be burned. After this he was nominated 
hy the (wpc to the see of York ; but, the king re- 
fusing his consent, he was obliged to remain at 
faneulij. lie founded Linc(jlri College, and died 
in lldl. 

FJJ'.MVNG, or Flumixg (Robert), a Scottish 
jiu shyterian minister, born at Hathens, in 16.30 
.md edueated at St. Andrews. Wlien about tlie 
:i;.j (d’lweuty-Uiree he obtained a pastoral charge, 
l)uUit the Restoration wont over to the continent, 
aul si'Uled at Rotli!rdain, where he olHeiated to 
tia.^ Seuttisli congregation, and died in 1694. He 
\M 0 te soviaal tracts, but that by whit h be is best 
kiiovMi is a work entitled Tlic Fulhlling of the 
I'crijiUires. 

I’lLMYNo, orFiJ Mi.NO (Koluft), SOU of the 
was born in Scotland, lb* studhfd at 
i-eydt'ii and Utrecht, ami became minister of an 
I’aulish congn'gation at the former jilace, whence 
III- removed to tile Scottish c'micl) at Amstcr- 
il.an. Here hiMTsided sescral y*’ars, and after- 
aaidswent to London, wlierehe olhciated to the 
S. .(ttish clmn li in bolhbnrv, and was lecturer 
:.t S, liter’s Hall. He dii*d in 1716. He was 
li aujimr of several sermons and traits; but 
hn principal work is I’lililled Cliristologv, .3 vols. 
iSvo. 

I’l.KN.SPiOURCJja sea-port town of Henmark, 
on the (.asl(*rn coast of the duchy of Sleswiek, 
Is perhaps the most opulent and important place 
111 tile duchy. The streeU arc narrow*, and the 
houses arc constructed in a substantial and du- 
i’:thle maniitT. It consists principally of one 
very long street, the back of which looks towards 
the harbour, and on that side each bouse has a 
k^arden. On the right is the harbour, filled with 
'«-sse’iN, and every w'ay safe and convenient. It 
i> narrow close to the town, but the whole bay, 
^-illed Flensboiirg Wisk, is eighteen mik'S long, 
‘ind has a siifticient depth for large vessels, well 
|he!iered from wind by the neighbouring 

file trade of thi.s towm is carried on principally 
' ith Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, and con- 
sists of brandy, grain, skins, provisions, wines, 
‘jnd stutfs. The wines and stuffs are from France, 
1 ni>l;ind, Spain, and America. The inhabitants 
hade also with Iceland, Greenland, and Finland. 
Riv" number of coimnei'cial houses is from 120 
to 130. 

Tk*' number of sailors was 1597. 

there are no fewer than 200 establishments for 
oyniufarturing and distilling branilv, and these 
at the same time to fatten 4u()0 head of 
J'dtlo, and as many of swine. The town also con- 
I'lis several sugar refineries, forty uianuf.ictorics 


of tobacco, and some tanneries. The position of 
the town, according to trigonometrical observa- 
tions, is, E. Ion: 27' 40",and N. lat. 54® 47' 

18". 

FLESH, n. s. & v. a.^ Saxon pleyc, plapc ; 
Flcsii'-jjroth, Icel. and Tent. JlciscA ; 

Fctsii'-couju, lk*lg. vU'csch ; Swed. 

Fi.k,sii'-i)i E r, JliTsch ; from Goth. Ujk, 

Flkkh'kd, udj. MS. leiki; Tout, kick; 

Fi.i:sh'-vly, 71. Sax. lie, a carcass. — 

F r-ivsii'-irooK, Thomson. The mus- 

1* t.KSii'i.t.ss, (itij. cular part of an ani- 

F i.LSn'iN F.ss, 71. s. ( inal ; animal food; ani- 
F’m.sii'ly, adv. mid naturr ; near rcla- 

F ?i. s. tion : in theology, gross 

F i.k3i6.mi XT, or worldly disposition, 

J* i.rsii'MONOi.!:, gross or literal sense: 

F Li.sii'-i*oT, to flesh is to initiate; 

I LKSii'-Qt^AKF., harden; glut; from the 

Flesii'y, r/du ^ iportsman’s |»ractice of 

feeding his hawks and dogs with the first game 
that they take, or training them to pursuit by 
giving tlicm the flesh of animals : fieshed is fat; 
wcll-fcd ; also initiatc'd ; accustomed to : fleshi- 
ness, plumpness; fullni*ss of Hesh: fleshly, cor- 
])<)n*al ; animal; Im man ; not cclesliid or spiri- 
tual : flcshmcnt,^ cag<riK*ss arising from partial 
success: flcsliniongcr, one who deals in flesh; a, 
imp: tlesh-quake, a tn.-mor of the whole frame: 
the otlu-r compoiiii is seem olivious in their 
meaning. 

For I inysolf d-.siridr to ho dcp.'irtoti fro Crist for 
iny hritljeron a bi /i luy ro-ivns afiir the Jlcisch 
that bon men of Israel. IFic///*. Humaymix, 

3’hc cud of inW jUsh is come before me. 

(jt'nesin vi. 13. 

bet not our huuii he upon him ; for he is our 

‘ Id. 

All that X\i(^ Jirsh-hook broujjlit up the priest took. 

1 Sam. ii. 12. 

A spirit hath not jiesh and bones. 

Luke xxiv. 39. 

They that are in tite Jlcsh cannot please (iod. 

Homans viii, 8, 

Understond ye that both he that sfdleth and he 
that byeth thinges spiritucl. ben called Simoniacii 
— ^be it by cntel — be it by procuring or by Jh'shiy 
praier of his frendes — ‘flrahiy freudes or spiritual 
frendcs — ’JiesfUy in two manners as hy kindrede or 
other frendes. Chaueer. Th? Personrs Tale, 

Corrupt manners in livin;;, breed faKo jmlgment in 
dnetrino sin and fleshiness bring forth sects and he- 
resies r A scha m . 

The eternal Lord in firshh/ .shrine 
Enwombed was, from wretched Adam s line. 

To purge away the guilt of .sinful crime. 

Faerie Queene, 

When strong passions or weak fleshiness 
Would from tho right way seek to draw him wide. 

He would, through tcmpei ancc and steadfastness. 
Teach him the weak to strengthen, and the strong 
suppress. Spenser. 

Name not religion, for thou Invest xhe flesh. 

Shukspearc. 

There is auother indictment upon thee, for suffer- 
ing flesh to bo eaten in thy house, contrary to the 
law. Id. Henry iV. 

As if thisyfesA, which walls about our life. 

Were brass iinpreguablc. Id. Hi 'tard / J 
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Harry from curbed licence plucks 
The muzzle of restraint : and the wild dog 
Snail flexh his tooth on every innocent. 

Shakrpeare, 

The kindred of him that liatli been fleshed upon us; 
And he is bred out of that bloody strain. 

That hunted us in our familiar paths. Id. Henry V, 

I would no more endure 
This wooden slavery, than I would suffer 
The flesh fly blow my mouth. Id. Tempest, 

Wa< the duk(* a. jlrshnwnger, a fool, and a coward, 
as you llum reportiMl him ? Id. Measure for Measure. 

Those fruits tint are so fleshy, as they cannot make 
tlrink by ex])ression, yet may make drink by mixture 
of water. Bacon. 

And thou, my soul, which turn’st witli curious eye 
To view ilie beams of tliine own form divine. 

Know, that thou can’st know nothii^^ perfectly. 

While thou i»rt clouded with this flesh of mine. 

Davies. 

Very wvW fleshed and excoUeiitly fat. Old Smy. 
Wc say it is n. fleshy stile when there is much peri- 
phrasis and circuit of words, atul when with more 
than enou »h it ;;rows fat and corpub iit. 

Ben Junson, 

They may, hlood-xhaken then. 

Feel such a fleshfpiake. io poss- ss ilu ir powers. 

As they shall cry like <turs ; 

In sound of peace or wars. 

No harp e'er hit the stars. . Id. New fun. 

If he takes away the flesh-yots, he can also alter the 
appetite. Tuylor^s Buie for Holy living. 

Nothing resntnhb's death so much as sb i p ; 

Yet then our minds thernselvos from sluiidx r keep, 
W'hca from \hvir fleshly liondage they are free. 

Denham. 

A fair and pxiey fleshiness. MUtun. 

Much osti.ntation, vain fleshly arm, 

And <»f frail arms, much instrument of war 
Before mine eyes thou’st set. 

Id Paradise Regained. 

Belial, the dissolute^t s[)irit that fi ll. 

The seusualest ; and, after Asmodai, 

The fleshliest incuhus. Id. 

We mortify oursidves with tish ; and think we fare 
coarsely, if we abstain from \.\\rjlesh of jtlier aniin ds. 

Brnfrne. 

These princes findin.’: fh mi > flr hed iu cm* by, fs 
not to be reclaimed, secre t iy uiob rtook tin* mailer 
alone. Sidmy. 

Of these he murtb rs one ; h • Ixills llo; flesh. 

And lays the niau|rled morv Is in a di<h. Drydrn, 

'lis then for nought that notlo r earth pr'>\i<b s 
The stores of all she sli and all she hi'b.s. 

If men with fleshly morsels st be fed. 

And chaw with bloody teeth the brcalhi br ad. 

Flesh should be forhorn as long as Im m or 

at least till he is two or thitre years old. Locke, 

A coinpliratiou of ii’.eas together makes up the sin- 
gle complex idea whicli lie calls man, \vh;.’rcof white 
ot flesh-Cidour iv Fn^laml is one. Id. 

The sole of bi* foot is ' t and broad, being very 
fleshy, and covered vmly with a thick .■.kin; but very 
6t to travel in smdy places. Bay. 

It i.) a wond**rfol thing in flrshflies, that a fly-mag- 
got .n five days ace after it i.s hatched, arrives at its 
full growth and p< rb rt magnitude. Id. 

Every puny swordsman will think h’j:i a good tame 
c^uarry to enter and fluh Kiin&etf upon. 

Government of the Tongue, 
Fasting serves to mortify the flesh, aad subdue the 
lusts thereof. Smalrulge's Sermont, 


c H E R. 

VLRTCIIER, n. 5. From Fr. fleche, an 

arrow. A manufacturer of bows and arrows. 

Fletcher (James), an Eiiijlish author of some 
estimation, admired for his talents, and pitied 
for his misfortunes. When about to be appointed 
to a wranglership at Cambridge, where he had 
been admiltetl, he neglected to attend at the ap- 
pointed hour, and was afterwards so much af- 
fected by the loss his inattention occasioned, that 
he withdrew from the university in self-disgust 
and came to l^ondon to seek his fortune and uc- 
tjuire fume. There he obtained the situation of 
classical assistant in a grammar school, and dis- 
charged its duties with zeal for two years, during 
which period, also, he found leisure to write bis 
“ Siege of Damascus,” “ the Clem,” a collection 
of poems, and a “llistory of I'oland.” These 
various publications establislicd his reputation .y, 
an author, and induced him to abandon the U>s 
interesting hut more permanent mode of life 
which he had previously adopted. The failure 
of his publisher h'aving Fletcher liable for an 
acceptanceof twenty-five pounds, early convinced 
him of the perilous ocean he liad set sad upon, 
and so deeply affected his spirits and faculties, 
lliat he suddenly declined taking any siistenancej 
scarcely recognized his intimate acquaintance, 
and at last fidl by bis own liand on the ibd ol 
l'td.)ruarv 1833, at the early age of twenty-oiif 
) oars. 

FLLKiir.ii r.Xndrew), of JSalton, a celebrat- 
ed Scotch political writer, was the mui of Sir 
Robert I’letclu r of SalU)n, and was born in lO i.t 
II is father, on liis <leath-be«l, h^ft the care of liis 
education to Dr. (aflerwanls lip.) Ibirnel, fioip/ 
whom be early contracted an ardent love of li- 
berty, and an aversion to arbitrary governrm lu. 
Hence he reml’.ly look alarm at the desp'-ii' 
measures ofC’liarles II., and l)eing knight of the 
shire for J.olliian,at the time the duke of X nik 
was eoinmissioner, he opeidy opposed th(‘ dc.-.igi> 
of that prince, fie also assisted lord viscount 
Stair ill framing the test act. On the^e account' 
he became p.eeuliarly obnoxious to the d'ik< ; 
and was at la^t obligi'd to tlce to Holland, i" 
avoid proseculion. Ik iug cited before the privy 
council and justiciary court, and not appearin'-',, 
he was declan i] an outlaw, and his estate confis- 
eated. In Holland he was consulted by the carl 
of Argyle coueiTning the designs then iu acita 
lion; and in 1681 came over to F.iiglaiui, 'vitli 1 
Mr. Haillie, to corcert matters with lord UiiS'^cl. 
.Mr. Fletcher managed his part of the iicgociatioii 
with so much address, that administration could 
find uo pretext for seizing him : Haillie 'viin 
however, ctrndemned to death; ami, although of- 
fered a pardon on condition of accii.sing 
friend, he persisted in rejeeliiig the proposal wd » 

indignation, fn 168.'> ]Vlr. Fletcher went to t ie 

Hagde, to promote the opposition to the ai >1- 
trary measures of Jame.s II.; but.it does not ap' 
pear that he possessed much of the confidence o 
die party. He, however, joined the duke e 
Monmouth upon hi.s landing, and receiver 
principal command under him. Unt the ( ' 
was deprived of his services' by the 
occurrence: — Heing sent upon an expe<h‘u>ii. 
and not esteeming times of danger to be timc> 
ceremony, he had seized the horse of the nravo. 
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Lyxnei ’which stood ready equipped for its mas- 
ter. The mayor, hearing this, ran in a passion to 
Vletcher, gave him oppvobrious language, shook 
his cane, and attempted to strike him. Fletcher, 
though rigid in the duties of morality, yet having 
been accustomed to foreign service both by sea 
and land, in which he had acquired high ideas 
of the honor of a soldier and a gentleman, and of 
the affront of a cane, pulled out his pistol, and 
shot him dead on the spot. A clamor was on 
this raised against him among the people of the 
country : in a body they waited upon the duke 
with their complaints; and he was forced to dis- 
miss him. The earl of Buchan and some others 
of his biographers, however, give the following 
account of 'the cause of his departure. The earl 
says ‘ that when Monmouth was proclaimed king 
at Taunton, Mr. Fletcher saw his deception, and 
resolved to proceed no farther iu his engage- 
ments, which he considered from that moment as 
treason against the just rights of the nation, and 
treachery on the part of Monmouth.’ It was his 
misfortune to land in Spain ; where he was im- 
mediately arrested, and cast into prison, til\ a 
vessel sho^dd be prepared to carry him a victim 
in chains to the court of T^ondon. But on the 
morning before the ship could sail he was liber- 
ated by some unknown friend, and in disguise.he 
proceeded in safety through Spain. During his 
exile he maintained an extensive correspondence 
with the friends of liberty at home, and partly 
employed himself in making a curious collection 
of books. He n?paired to Hungary, and served 
several campaigns as a volunteer under the duke 
of Lorraine witli great reputation. At length, un- 
derstanding that the great design then projecting 
m Holland (and upon the issiu; of' which he 
considered the liberties of Britain to depend), 
liad attained a considerable degree of maturity, 
he hastened thither ; w here his counsels and ad- 
dress were of eminent service. He came over 
with the stadtbolder ; and in zeal, activity, and 
political skill, proved inferior to none of the leaders 
in the Bevolution. It appears, however, that, 
while others labored to turn this event to their 
own (‘nolunituil and aggrandisemcMit, Fletcher 
iisked nothing. His estate had been forfeited, 
and. his house abandoned to the military; his 
fortune was greatly shattered, and his family re- 
duced to distress. Nothing was given him in 
rocoinnen.se of all his sufferings. On the con- 
trary, he and the duke of Hamilton were distin- 
guished by marks of royal and ministerial dislike. 
In 1703 he opposed a vote of supply until ‘the 
house should consider what was necessary to se- 
t ure the religion and liberties of the nation on 
the death of the queen’ (Anne), and carried va- 
rious limitations of the prerogative, forming part 
of the ‘Act of Security,* rendered nugatory by 
the Scottish Union, which he vehemently opposeii. 
Be died at London in 171(5, aged sixty-six. His 
remains were conveyed to Scotland, and depo- 
sited in the family vault at Salton. ‘His poli- 
lical principles,’ says lord Buchan, ‘were too 
high and refined, and bis sentiments were too 
hmian, or rather, as I may now say, too (lallie, 
®Ufl too much in the odor of phibisophical poli- 
^'os, to accept of the privilege granted by .lames 
^ 3 act of indemnity, to reluni to his country 


and estate, when under the dominion of disguised 
despotism sanctioned b^ a venal parliament * 
He also possessed a dignity and warmth of tem- 
per which would not suffer him to brook an in- 
dignity from any rank of men, or in any place. 
Of this he exhibited a singular proof in the 
Scotch parliament. The earl of Stair, secretary 
of state and minister for Scotland, having in the 
heal of debate used* an improper expression in 
reference to Mr. Fletcher, ne seized him by his 
robe, and insisted upon public and immediate 
satisfaction, when his lordship was obliged in- 
stantly to beg his pardon, in oresence of the 
parliament 

Fletcher (Dr. Giles), a political writer of 
the sixteenth century, was born in Kent, and 
educated at Eton. In 1569 he took the degree 
of B. A. at Cambridge. In 1573 that of M. A. 
and in 1581, that of LL. D. lie was sent by 

? ueen Elizabeth as a commissioner into Scotlana, 
iennany, and the Netherlands; and in 1588 as 
ambassador to Russia, to settle a treaty of com- 
merce with the czar Theodore, and revive the 
trade of the English Russia Company, which the 
Dutch had encroached on. This he not only 
accomplished, but, from the observations be made 
during his embassy, drew up and published on 
hi.s return, An account of the Russe common- 
wealth, or Manner of Government by the Russe 
Emperor, commonly called the Emperor of 
Moskovia ; with the manners and fashioife of the 
people of that country, 1590, 8vo., re-printed in 
1643 in 12mo. He was afterwards made secre- 
tary to the city of I.ondon ; master of requests, 
and treasurer of St. Paul’s; and died in 1610. 

Fletchf.r (Dr. Richard), brother to Dr. Giles, 
was born in Kent, educated and graduated at 
Cambridge, promoted to be dean of Peterbo- 
rough, in 1583; bishop of Bristol in 1589; of 
Worcest(?r in 1592, and of London in 1594. 
He attended Mary queen of Scots at her execu- 
tion, ill 1587, and importuned her to change her 
religion. He was twice married, which gave 
such offence to the virgin queen, that she 
ordered him to be suspended from his bishopric. 
He was afterwards restored, but the disgrace is 
said to have hastened his death. He died sud- 
denly in his chair at Loudon in 1596. 

Fi.ETiiirR (John), son of the preceding, was 
born in 1576, and rendered himself famous by 
his dramatic writings, in concert with his friend 
Francis Beaumont. See Beaumont. He 
was educated at Cambridge, where he made 
a great proffeiency in his studies. His natural 
vivacity, for which he wius remarkable, soon ren- 
dered him a devotee to the Muses ; and his for- 
tunate connexion with a genius equal to his own 
raiscil him to one of the highest places in th(? 
temple of poetical fome. He was born nearly ten 
years before Mr. Beaumont, and survived him 
about the .same length of time ; the plague, which 
happened in 1625, involving him in its general 
destruction, iu his forty-ninth year. 

Fi.ETruFR (Pliineas), son of Dr. Giles 
Fletcher, was educated at F.ton, whence be was 
nsnoved to King’s College, Cambridge, in 1600. 
He look orders in 1621, *tiul obtained the living of 
Helgay in Norfolk, which he retained nearly 
twenty-nine years. His principal works arc the 
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Purple Island, and Piscatory Eclogues; die 
former being a description of man, founded 
upon an allegory in the ninth canto of the 
second book of the Faerie Queen, and in the 
Spenserian stylo. Fletcher also wrote a dramatic 
piece entitled Sicelides, intended to be performed 
at Cambridge before king James I., and printed 
in 1611 ; and a work in prose entitled De Lite- 
ratis Antiquic Britannia?. 

Fletciif.ii (Abraham), an ingenious roatheo 
matician, born at Little Broughton, in Cumber- 
land, in 1714, and bred to his father's business, 
which was that of a tobacco-pipe maker. He 
learned to read and write entirely by his own 
application, after which he taught himself arith- 
metic, and mathematics, to which he added the 
study of botany. When about thirty years of age 
he became schoolmaster, to which profession he 
added those of astrologer and doctor, by which 
means he acquired a fortune of £3000. lie died 
in 1793. He drew up a compendium of practi- 
cal mathematics, under the title of the Universal 
Measurer, published in 1 vol. 8vo. 

Fletcher, or Fleciiiere (John William de 
la), a Swiss divine, was bom at Nyon, in the 
Pays de Vaud. He was educated at Geneva, 
but went into the military service in Portugal, 
which profession he quitted and became a tutor 
in the Hill family. In March, 1757, he took 
orders; an<f three years afterwards was made 
vicar of Madcley in Shropshire. In 1 770 he took 
charge of lady Huntingdon's school for educating 
young men for the ministry, at Trcvecca in 
Wales, but, in consequence of Ids anti-calvinistic 
principles, did not long remain. He then la- 
bored among the Wesleyan methodists, his at- 
tachment to whom exposed him* to much annoy- 
ance. He died in 1786, leaving Ixjhind him 
a very amiable character, and ten volumes of con- 
troversial works against Calvinism. 

FLETEWOOD (William), an eminent Eng- 
lish lawyer and recorder of London, in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. He was very zealous in 
suppressing mass-houses, and committing popish 
priests; but once rushing in upon mass at the 
Portuguese ambassador's house, ne was commit- 
ted to the fleet for breach «f privilege, but soon 
released. He was a good popular speaker, wrote 
upon government, and was a goo<l antiquarian. 
His principal works are, 1. Annalium tarn regum 
Edwardi V. Ilicardi III. et Ilenrici VII. 
quam Ilenrici VIII. 2. A Table of the reports 
of Edmund Plowden. 3. Tlie Office of a Justice 
of Peace He died about 1 503. 

FLEVILLEA, in botany, a genus of the hux- 
andria order, and diacia class of plants. Male 
CAL. quinquefid : cor. quinquefid : stamina five ; 
the nectarium five converging filaments. Female 
CAL. quinquefid ; there are three styles ; fruit an 
hard trilocular barky apric. 

FLEURI (Andrew, Hercules de), bishop of 
Frejus, preceptor to Louis XV., cardinal and 
minister of state, was born in 1653, and died in 
1743. He was an able ncgociator; and distin- 
guished himself during bis ministry by his pro- 
bity, and his pacific disposition. 

Fleuri, or Fi.i ury (^'laude), one of the best 
French critics and historians of his age, was 
born at Paris in 1640. He applied himself to 


the Jaw, vras made advocate for the parliament of 

Paris, and attended the bar nine veam : he then 
entered into orders, and was made preceptor to 
the princes of Conti. In 1689 Lewis XIV. 
made him sub-preceptor to the dukes of Bur- 
gundy, Anjou, and Berry ; and in 1706 he gave 
him the priory of Argenteuille. In 1716 he wns 
chosen counsellor to Louis XV. and died in 
1723. He was the author of a great number of 
esteemed French works ; the principal of which 
are, 1. An Ecclesiastical History, in twenty vo- 
lumes, the last of which ends with the year 1414, 

2. The Manners of the Israelites and Christians. 

3. Institutions of Ecclesiastical Law. 4. Qn the 
Choice and Method of study. 5. The Duties of 
Masters and Servants, &c. 

FLEUHUS, a small town of the Netherlands 
in Ilainault, not far from the Sambre. In 1622 
a celebrated battle took place here between tlie 
Spaniards and Germans ; in 1690 between the 
Germans and French, the latter commanded b> 
Luxemburg; in 1794 (26th June), between t}> 
allies and French, the latter commanded by 
Jourdan; and finally on the 14th June, 1815, a 
partial but sharp action between the French and 
Prussians, just previous to the battle of Wa- 
terloo. Population 2020. Seven miles north-east 
of Charleroi. 

FLEUR- DE-LIS, in heraldry. By some this 
flower is called the lily, or flower of the Hag, and 
has only three heaves, by which it differs from the 
lily of the garden, that having always five; others 
suppose it to bo the top of a sceptre ; some the 
beau of the French battle-axe ; others the irun of 
a javelin used by the ancient French. Many of 
the deceased antiquaries, accord- 
ing to D. Orwade, as well as 
some of the present day, have 
thought, and do think, that it 
was originally meant to represent 
that flower from which it derives 
its name. See diagram, /"w/rs, 
a fleur-de-lis argent ; name Dig 

FLEURY, a cross-fleury is 
differenced from the cross-Hory. 
by its having a line between 
the ends of the cross and 
the flowers, which that has not. 

See diagram. Azure a cross 
fleury, guki ; name Jamieson. 

FLEW. Tlie preterite of fly, not of flee. 

Tbo people Jiew upon the spoil. 

1 Samuel xiv. 32. 

O’er the world of wateri Hermes Jiew, 

^ill now the distant island n>se.in view. 

Pope's Odfftsejt- 

As years increased her ruddy beauty grew. 

And Patty's fame o'er all the village Jiew* 

FLEW, n. *. ) The large chaps of a decj^ 

Fleweh, arf/. 5 mouthed hound* Chapped 
mouthed. 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, ^ 
So Jiewedt no sanded, and their heads are hung 
With cars that sweep away the morning dew. 

Shakspearsi 

FLEXA'NIMOUS, adj. IsAin Jeraniimo. 
Having power to change the disposition of the 
mind. 
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That Jlsgammom ahd goldea-toligued orator* 

HoweU 

FLKX'EBLE, at(/. ^ lAi.JiexibUii,iiJlec- 

FtEXiBiL'iTY, fi. <. to, to bend ; Fr. flexi - 

Flcx'idleness, fi. $. hit , jlexibilitt . Bend- 

Flex'ile, adj, dng, not brittle ; pliant^ 

Flex'ion, w.f. not stiff. Mctaphp- 

Flex'uous, adj, rically, ductility of 

Flex'ure, n. f. mind ; easy of persua- 

gion ; manageable ; facility ; obsequiousness ; 
flexile is pliant, easily bent or turned ; flexuous, 
full of turns or bendings: flexion, the act of 
fle1(ure; the state t)r habit of bending; hence 
also, the part bent ; the joint. 

His mighty strength lies in his able loins, 

And where the Jiexttre of his naval joins. 

Sandyt, 

When splitting winds 
MaXe flexible the knees of knotted oaks. 

Shaksp§are» 

Thinkest thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will give place to Jiexure and low bends ? 

Id, Henry F. 

T:ike a stock gilly-flowor, tie it upon a stick, put 
them both into a glass full of quicksilver, so that the 
flower covered : after four or five days you will find 
the flower fresh, and the stalk harder and flexible 
than it was. Bacon, 

Diocyon was a man of great severity, and no way 
jlerihle to the will of tho people. Id, 

Of a sinuous pipe that may have some four flexiom, 
trial would be made. Id, Natural History. 

Uosolvc rather to err by too much flexibility than 
too much perverseness, by meekness than by selfdove. 

Hammond. 

In regard of the soul, the numerous and crooked 
narrow cranics, and the restrained flexwms rivulets of 
(( rporeal things, are all contemptible. Highy. 

Keep those slender aeri<al bodies separated and 
titrctchcd out, which otherwise, by reason of their 
jh-jiblenest and weight, would flag or curl, Boyle, 

\ nder whoso care soever a child is put to be taught, 
(luring the tender and flexible years of his life, it 
should be one who Chinks Latin and language the 
hast part of education. Locke, 

The flexibleneu of the former part of a man’s age, 
not 3fct grown up to be headstrong, makes it more 
governable. Id, 

Every flexile wave 

Obeys the blast, the aerial tun|ult swells. 

Thomson, 

The goddess ceased, — and calling from afar 
The wandering zephyrs, joins them to her car ; 

MountH with light bound, and graceful as she bends, 
Whirls tho long lash, the flexile rein extends* 

Dartein, 

Contrary is tho flexure of tho joints of our arms and 
to that of quadrupeds : our knees bend forward, 
whereas the same joint of their hind legs bends back* 
ward. Ray, 

tLKX'OH, n, s. Lat. The ^ncral name 
muscles which act in contracting the joints. 
Wstterers, who have the flexor muscles so sliong 
W they arc always bowing and cringing, might in 
*ome measure be corrected by being tied down upon 
•<ree by the back, Arb%tthnoi, 

^'LICK'KR, V. a, Goih.Jit/gfity flokra ; Belg- 
.Wgt ren ; Sax. pliccepian. To flatter ; to play 
e wings ; have a fluttering motion " 


And hire to glad he did all hie entent; 

For whiche her gost, that flickered aie alofte. 

Into her wnfull hert aien u went. 

Chaueer, Troilut and Creuide, 
The wreath of radiant fire 
On flickering Phoebus’ front. 

Shahtpeare, King Leex, 

Twas ebbing darkneM, past the mid' of night 
And Phosphor, on the confines of the light. 

Promised the sun, ere day began to epring ; 

The tuneful lark already stretched her wing. 

And flickering on her nest made short essays to sing. 

Dryden, 

At all her stretch her little wings she spread. 

And with her feathered arms embraced the dead ; 
Then flicherif^ to his pallid lips, she strove 
To print a kiss, tho last essay of love. /d, 

FLIMSY, adj. ‘ Of this word,' says Dr. Johtv- 
son, * I know not any original, and suspect it to 
have crept into our language from the cant of 
manufacturers.' It has also been conjectured to 
come from flame, that is, flamy ; showy; easily 
seen through. But the Sax. lempe ; Teut. limp, 
limber ; pliant ; appears to be the true origin of 
it. A work or performance is flimsy which has 
nothing solid in it. Without strength of texture ; 
what is weak, feeble : hence, metaphorically, 
mean ; spiritless. 

Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines. Pape, 

It must be very surprising to* one who reads and 
studies tho sacred scriptures with a free, unbiassed 
mind, to see what elaborate, finespun, flimsy glosses 
men will invent and put upon tome texts as tho true 
and genuine sense of them. Mason, 

O'er his broad neck a wiry net he flung. 

Quick as ho strode, the tinkling meshes rang ; 

Fine as the spider’s flimsy thread he wove 
The immortal toil to lime illicit love. Darwin, 
FLINCH, v.n#k Perhaps corrupted from 
V\.itici\v,iL,n.$,\fling, or from the Teut. 
hlctickcn, to start back ; tliere is also a Saxon verb 
plion, to avoid. In Shakspeare it signifies to 
fail : but its usual application is to shrink from 
any sufleringor undertaking; to withdraw from 
any pain or danger. He is a flincher who shrinks 
or fails in any matter. 

If I break lime, or flinch in properly 
Of what 1 spoke, unpitied let me die. 

Shakspeare, 

A child, by a constant course of kindness, may be 
accustomed to bear very rough usi^e without fliv^ng 
or complaining. Locke, 

Every martyr could keep one eye steadily fixed upon 
immortality, and look death and danger out of c<mn< 
tenancs with the other ; nor did they flinch from duty, 
for fear of martyrdom. Southfs Sermons. 

Oh ingratitude, that John Bull, whom I hava 
honoured with my friendship, should flistch at last, 
and pretend that he can disburse no more money* 

Arbutknot*s Histo^ of Mn Bull. 
’Twas blow for blow, disputing inch by inch. 

For one would not retreat, nor toother flinch, 

Byron 

FLING, prefer. Ft ung;1 fligo, says 

jfart. Vi.vNO, or Vlok ti ; Skinner; accord- 
V. a. & V, n, I ing to others, it 

Fmnger, fi.5. derived from 

Flung, participle and pre- 

teritf. is. to set 

flyitig. So says Dr. Johnson. Serenius morn 
probably, that Sax. flenga, to cast or throw away, 
is the origin of this word. To cast from the 
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hard; to (brow with violeaca or otherwise, 
either from the haod, from a machine, or with 
any violent force or concussion ; to move for- 
cibly; to flounce ; to wince; to fly into violent 
and irres^ular motions. And also in the sense 
of casting imputation and dishonor upon a 
person or character. The substantives are me- 
taphorically employed to signify a gibe ; a sneer ; 
a contemptuous remark: and a flinger is not 
merely one who throws, but one who gibes and 
jeers. The verb is also used in phrases ; thus, to 
fling away ; to eject, to dismiss; to fling down, 
to demolish, to ruin ; to fling off, to baffle in 
the chase, to defeat of a prey ; to fling out, to 
grow unndy, or outrageous. 

Cromwell, I charge thce,^in^ away ambition ; 

By that sin fell the angels. Shakspeare, 

The matrons flung their gloves. 

Ladies and maids their scarfs and handkerchiefs 
Upon him. Id, Coriulanut, 

Duncan's horses. 

Turned wild in nature, broke their stalls, otti. 
Contending 'gainst obedience. ^akspeafe* 

How much unlike that Hector who returned 
Clad in Achilles' spoils ; when ho, among 
A thousand ships, like Jove, his lightning flung, 

Denham, 

Millions of spirits for his fault amerced 
Of heaven, and from eternal splendours flung. 

For his revolt yet faithful how they stood 
Their glory withered ! MiUon*$ Paradise Lost, 
There eternal summer dwells. 

And west-winds with musky wings 

About the cedared alleys fling 

Nsrd and cassia's balmy smells. Milton, 

The angry beast 

Began to kick, and fling, and wince. 

As if he had been beside his sense. Hudibras. 

Tis fate that flings tho dice ; and as she flings. 

Of kings makes peasants, and of peasants kings. 

Drytlen. 

A heap of rocks, falling, would expel the waters 
out of their places with such a violence as to fling 
them among the highest clouds. BumetU Theory. 

These men are too well acquainted with the chace 
to be flung off by any false steps or doubles. 

Addison* s Spectator. 

The knight seeing his habitation reduced to so 
small a compass, ordered all the apartments to be 
flung open. Id. 

I know thy generous temper : 

Pling but tho appearance of dishonour on it. 

It straight takes (ire. Addisons Cato. 

No little scribbler is of wit so bare. 

But has bis fling at the poor wedded pair. 

A ddinm. 

These are so far from raising mountain*, that they 
overturn and fling down some of those which were 
before standing. Woodward. 

And when up Ludgste-hill huge carts move slow 
Far from the straining steeds sccurel) go. 

Whose dashing hoofs behind them fltnrj the mire. 

And mark with muddy Mots tho gazing squire. 

Gay. 

Every beam sew transient colours /imys. 

Colours that change whene'er they wave their 
wings. pope, 

I, who love to have a fling 
Both at senate-house and king. 

Thought no tr> tliod more cou.i iodious 
Than to show their vices odioun. Swift, 

It is not noon — 'the sun-bow's rays still arch 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven. 


And roll tb^ iheetaa silver's waving eoloaitt 
O'er the crag's headlong perpendicular. 

And fling its lines of foaming light along. 

And to and fro, like the pale courser's tail. 

The Giant steed, to be bestrode by Death, 

As told in the Apocalypse. Byron, Manfred. 

FLINDERS (Matthew), a modern and Eng- 
llsh navigator, of respectable talents, was a native 
of Lincolnshire, and went to sea in the merchant 
service. In 1795 he .sailed as midshipman with 
captain Hunter to New Holland, and was pro- 
moted in the early part of the year 1801 to the 
command of an expedition of discovery, consisting 
of a schooner of 420 tons burden, an astronomer 
botanist, draftsman, &c. We should state that 
lieutenant Flinders had previously distinguished 
himself by the discovery of Bass's Straits (be- 
tween New Holland and Van Diemen's land), m 
conjunction with the person whose name they 
bear. After surveying the western coast of New 
Holland, in the summer of 1802, Flinders was 
obliged to return in August 1003 to Port .lack- 
son, his vessel having been wrecked on a coral 
reef. The crew and officers however bein'^ 
saved, Mr. Flinders embarked in the Cumberland^ 
a boat of nineteen tons burden, in December, 
for the purpose of bringing home his papers. 
On his arrival at the island of Mauritius, not- 
withstanding he had pa.ssports from the French 
government, he was cruelly detained, together with 
his books, his most valuable collection of charts 
of the coasts he had explored, and all his papers. 
After a captivity of more than three years he was 
liberated, through the intercession of the Royal 
Society of London. On his return to England 
he drew up an account of his researches, pub- 
lished after his death, in 1814, under the title of 
A Voyage to the Terra Australis, undertaken for 
the purpose of completing the discovery of that 
vast country, in 1801, 1802, and 1803; 2 vob. 
4to., with a folio atlas. 

FLINT, n. s. I Sax. plint ; Swed. Teut. and 
Flim'tv, ar//. S Bcdg.yLa^, from Sax. ligent^a. 
fire-.stone. — Thomson. A semi-pellucid stone, 
compo.sed of crystal debased, of a blackish-gray, 
of one .similar and equal substance, free from 
veins, and naturally invested with a whitish crust. 

It is sometimes smooth and equal, more freciuenily 
rough : its size is various. It is well known to 
strike fire with steel. It is useful in glass-ni.ik- 
ing. Any thing eminently or proverbially hard. 
The adjective signifies made of flint ; strong; full 
of stones; metaphorically, hard of heart; cruel; 
inexorable. 

Fur.fcrtrs, fire no may not come out of nothing, 
if it were first in tho Hainc thing naturelly ; M fire J* 
drawnc out of flintes with stele. 

Chaucer. The Persones Tale. 

Your tears, a heart of flint 
Might tender make. Spenicr. 

Throw roy heart 

Aeainst tho flint and hardness of my fault. 

Shahpe^* 

Tyrant custom 

Hath made tho flinty and steal couch of waf • 

My thrice, driven bed of down. /d* 

Searching the window for ajUnt, I found 
Thi, paper. «. 
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Gtaliluilc, 

Through Jlinty 'I'urtar’s Iki?;*)/!!, w*iulJ p<!cp fc»ri!i, 

Aud aiHwer thanks. ShuUip,- nr. 

The gathfi’ing up of JiiyitK in Jtitiiy ground, and la\ - 
iug thciu on heaps, i» no good liusiiaiidrv. 

Sat. l-fi<ft>ry. 

There is the same force and the sani<* refrcslting 
virtue in tiro kindled l;y a spark from a Jiint^ as if ii 
were kindled by a beam from thi* sun. 

Sjufh'.i ScniMus. 

To pave ihy realn; and sinooili tlie broken ways, 
fiarih from her woaib -.x Jiinty tribute pays. 

Jmin, who saw tno Moor’s Ul»! iniriion bleed 
As if his veins would pour out his existence, 

.Stood calling out for b:tadag(‘S and lint 

And wished he had been less liasly wii’a his //in/. 

Jiyiati. 

Vi.iNT, in tKitumi liistoi y, ii kiml nf s.nni-tr.ins- 
parent, or not qniti* opinpie stom*; of 

,i roinuiish form, ami covenMl with white* erust 
of a smooth, tiiiifurm, shiniii.; texture; so haixl 
that they will slrike lire wiih sU t:! ; tahhoable* 
by fire, after wlii('h tin*)' IjiM oim* xvhiu*, friable*, 
ail I, ae'e'oiMliiej; tf) Henekel, lu a\ ler tljan befort*, 
and solnlile by a'ji<ls; vi* rll'K,l»!(* e>i»ly 1)y tin* 
very violent beat of tin- hir.M d sj> .‘enlu'OSj siicli 
as that of V illett'*, and imt even by I'n* foeos < f 
one ed' TseliimliatHe-n’s leii'. s, t«) an 

oxjieriment of l^'eiiinann. 'rin. Y are I'mn*! g<‘ijev 
rally in beds of t'haik ami of s.iad ; but la vt'r 
fanning entire strata of rock as j.* epi r doe;, [jy 
long exposure to a:r ami tim ^e.u llsey « to 
decay, to lose tlunr In tic, tie ir (iriumv.^, ui'i 
texture, ami to be cliancv d to a w!ii*(! eal< ai\’o:iv 
eartli or chalk. lleii< {* time are altnovt. always 
fouiitl covered with a while < Ii.ilky cni^t. 'I’ln y 
pre also convertibb' into a ( aleareous (‘urt'o bs 
fusion, nr vitrilleation witii so mm h {ixed alkali, 
1‘iat tliey shall re-sidve into a licjuid liia.-;;; calb I 
the licpiauH (»r oil of Hint'.. .\n<l by pncijuta- 
♦ ion from I'le fixed alkali by means ed’ aeiils. 
Tins genus of stones, or s.liciou ; eaiti'.s, CTanistedl 
cnrisiders as of au intei im'diate nature* between 
the quart/ and jasper , both of wliieii it so nearly 
rcsumblrs dial it is didieull to di>tio.;iiis]i tliein. 
He* charact crisis it thus: 1. It is imne noi- 
furnily sobd and not so much craeked in the 
mass as tjuartz, but more pellucid tlian jasper. 
2- It bears tin; air better than jasjier, but 
worse than rpiarlz. 3. For tiic purpose of glass- 
making it is better than jasper, but nut fpuie so 
s‘><»d as (piarlz, 1, \N lieuever it lias had an 
‘Opportunity ot shooting into ciT''lals those of 
‘pmrtz are* always foninl in it ; as if tlic ipiarlz 
•Made one of its constituent ])arts, and liad been 
J“PH*e7.c<l out of it. Tliis may be seen in every 
hollow flint and its clefts, whieli are always filled 
'|P with qnarU. 5. It often shows most ovi- 
‘o'bt marks of having been originally in u soft 
mul slimy lough sUile like jelly. — To these pro- 
perties the following are added by other authors, 
h- When broken it is scaly, generally iiner|uai, 

. tracks into thin lamcdiic. 7. In a calcin- 
heat it bocomes opaque, white, and milky. 

I f<dlowing is Mr. Kirwan's description of 
flint. It is, savs that eminont minerabigist, 
‘'*‘y Commonly of a yellowish tir blnish-gray 
^‘'f'yish-black. Seveinl of liiese oi\en 
in the same specimen,', either m veins, 

clouds, or dots. 

VoL. IX. 
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.'unorphou.s, Mterspersed in other slonc^ < : 
lit m.ubdes, or rounded lumps, often perlur;itcd. 

' tuy rarely crystallised, in double, tnangniar 
pyiami'ls; td’lcn also tbnning tlie snbsiance nj 
petrifactions, parllcuhirly of echinites. Us snr- 
lacc generally uneven and wrinkled, either 
smooth or roucdi, often cover(.*d with a rmd, 
either calcareon.-s or ai'gilhiceon.s. Its exl(*ni;il 
bi'^tre, 0 or 1. l ulem il 1. 'I’ranspnreney 21, 
st.nm'.tiuies neaily ;i. I'ractnre eonchoidal, sel- 
dom inufevfeelly. I’mgimnls, 3. Hardness 
from 10 ti) 11. Spceiiic gravity from 2'oB lu 
2n).3, Heated, i1. di ( repilali.*s, vvhiteiis, become.s 
luinie, ami opaipie, is minsiblt* at Ibtr, and is 
li.irely soltcm-d by pure air; tin? usual fluxes 
aiiect it as they do tjuavt/,. T'he impiessitins of 
jir.n uie sliells, and »?ven of P.mm s, arc fn-quenlly 
loiiud in lliuts, winch If-avi s mi dttubt of llieir 
liaving l.u'en produced m the moist way, an»l 
ev» u that some ar** of modern form;;lioM. Ac*- 
conliiig ft) Mr. W eigleb’s analNSiS, tlu*y contaiu 
about O HO silex, U-IH argill, and 0'0> ea.l\. Its 
Iratisitions are into qurirl.% c ilco hniy, neli.rii, 
and boni.a<,>iie. It is frt-rpnntly iubmatei;. 
mix» d, not only with «jaait/ cn- cah edony, bn* 
cvcfi with cab arcuus spat ■; and • aith. It ii' cni'' 
in primilixe, tram'ition, seroinlarv, ami alluvial 
mountains. In tin' ii Ivvo, ui mctallifert.ni-; 
:nd a'_;ate vein.-. In ^e-vondary ( oupliies it is 
fuu’id iti pudduig.-'tom', ltmrslo*;o, chalk, and 
amygdaloid, j -a (kaik it. oct urs m gn'at almml- 
iim:** in !)eds. ’fli* ; ■ s •' :U to li’LVe been botit 
loriiied at the saiiu- time. Weim r, lioxM vcr, is 
o*f opiid'm, that the tuben.Ki.* aitd niany uthet 
fonns b ivt* been protlm.a.'d by laf’': = ation. 

T'he im.'-’aod id’ j>u. pat ing flinS ! a the nicest. 
operaiiiMi'; in the- gla.s^, Jrado i'; li..-'.; — choox; ihc 
bud* St tiints, such as are I. lack and xsill ri.d-t 
t’:e lile, and will grv>\v wldte wlien calciue<l it* 
tile tire. (deaUM.? these* uf the white ciust that 
adhen s to tlmm ; tlu n ca.'ieine them in a stroag 
lire, and throw tin. m winh red-hot into cold 
water; \v:e'ii otf the nslies that adhere to them, 
and powder tlu'u hi an iron mortar, and s.tt 
them thnmgli a m rv tint' sieve; pour upon tlii/ 
1 ‘owder some weak mpiaforti , or the phlegm of 
aqnafinli*, to dissolve and take uj> any jiartieles 
of iron it may have got from the mortvir ; stii 
tins niixtme several times; then let it rest, an i 
in the morning pour otf the llqm'r, an<l w isii 
the powder several times with hot water, an*! 
aflerwanls dry it for U'-e. You will llms baxe a 
powder flu' making the puiest glass as perleelly 
fiije and iimltless as if you iiad used rock crystal 
itself. Tin* washing oil' the ferniginous particles 
with a<|uafortis is not ncecssary when the glass 
intende<l to be TPa*le is to be tinged with iron 
afterwards ; but w hen meant to be a pure white, 
this is tile method that will secure success. 

FLINT, nr Fi iNTsnier, a county of North 
Wales, bounded on tlie souili-east by part of 
Denbighshire, which, ini orsecting it in that 
direction, insolates the lumdrod of Maylor ; on 
the .south-west by a larger ])orUon of the same 
c*mntv ; on the north it abuts on the Irish Sea ; 
and on the iiorth-i'asiit is separated fn>m Cheshire 
Uy the estnary of the Dee, the ancient Sett'ia 
estuarium of IHolemy. This county is in shape 
'akim! of stripe or slip of land, partially sepa- 
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rated from a much larger region, to which it 
previously belonged, and extends nearly thirty- 
three miles in length, and, on the average, about 
ten in breadth. It is 115 miles in circuit, and 
contains a siipe>'ficial area of 309 square miltjs, 
or 197,760 square acres. 

Wlien the Komans invaded Britain, the por- 
tion of country forming the present county of 
I'liiit was comprised in the territory of the Ordo- 
vices. This county, or u certain portion of it, 
was long designated under the appellation of 
Tegongle, or Tei;^engle, a term that has l)een sup- 
posed to mean Fair Englan<l. After the subju- 
gation of the Ordovicosjthis district was incluih;d 
among the portion of the island which constituted 
the region denominated Britania secunda. In 
the Saxon dyruisty, the vvliolo of what constitutes 
the present county of Hint was brought un(h?r 
the domination of those strangers, immediately 
after the surrender of Chester to the arms of 
Egbert. It is now in the province of Canter- 
bury, and included in the two dioceses of St. 
Asaph and Chesti?r. For the purposes of the 
administration of justice, it is placed in tht.‘ cir- 
cuit visited by the judges of assize of the west- 
ern circuit; and, for the sake of slirival and 
subsidiary order, is divided into live hundreds, 
one city (St. Asaph), which wifn Flint, Cargrlwy, 
CaTwys, Overton, Hhyddlan, Holywell, anti 
Mold, sends one member to parliament, and 
comprises Ivveiily-eiglit })aiishes. This county 
gives the title of earl, conjoined w itii tlie county 
palatine of ('liestcr, to the Brince of Wales; that 
of viscount to tlie family of Ashburton: (ired- 
dinglon is a newly created barony for the family 
of Kenyon. Flintshire sends one member to 
parliament for the county, and one for tl)e eight 
contribulary bcrcughs. 

In a comparative view, though tliis cannot be 
called a mountainous country, yet both as to 
soil and surface il is considerably diversified. 
Some of its ridges have rather sharp escar[)ments ; 
but generally the hills fall in gentle slopes, de- 
scending into fertile vales, through wliich mean- 
der several pleasing and useful streams. From 
the shore of llie Dee, the* only navigable stream, ( 
the land suddenly rises for three or four miles in 
fine equalities, consisting of an argillaceous soil 
highly productive in corn and gniss. B(.*yond 
this, in the vicinity of lialkeii, a mountainoiis 
tract runs for a considcraljle extent i>early parallel 
with the river, the upper parts of whit h present 
a sterile appearance ; but the interior u incalou- 
lal/ly rich, aliounding in ininemU, leio, :vid 
calamine, interspersed with immense strata of 
limestone ; and the lower parts are diversified 
witli well wooded dingles, that, comin.; from the 
cwms of the hilJs, open ificjr emboachures to the 
tide river. The northe m part of the county is 
in general flat, particularly towanls the sea ; btit 
yields excellent corn and grass. I'he eiistern 
part has a line of elevation whose escarpmijiit 
laces th#» vale of Clwyd, and forms a bold fron- 
tier, well known under the denomination of the 
fllwydian Hill, the insolated sununits of which, 
Mod Arthur, IVIoel Feiilli, Mod y Fainma, are 
conspicuous at an immense distance. These 
form a chain f)f varied dt?.vdtion, commencing at 
Prestatyn, on the estuary of the Dec, extending 
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in a direction from north \ > south as fhr as the 
point of Moel yr Accre in the parish of Llauan- 
mon, where, reaching a further county, they ter- 
minate in the mountain Cefndu in the parish of 
Gwyddelwern. No passage is obtainable over 
their heatli clad summits, but by the few bwlchs 
that are to bo climbed for the purpose nearly 
two-thirds of their height, e'^copt one opening 
near Bodfari, where a road has been formed from 
Holywell fo Denbigli. The soil of these hills is 
of a commixture of clay and gravel, and the ar- 
gillaceous is the preilominant portion. The 
substrata of this elevated range principally con- 
sist of calcareous substances. 

The other rivers of this district, as we have inti- 
mated, are not nav^igable. The Clwyd having 
risen in Denbiglisriirc, and watered tliat county, 
enters this in the vieinity of Bodfari, and, taking 
a nortlierly din’Ction, empties itself into tlie Irish 
Sea. Tlu; Alun, which hiinl-<liv»?s in the viciniry 
of Mold, has its fountain head in the same county ; 
and, after a singularly curious route through 
Flintshire, re-enters Denbighshire iti its coarse 
to form a coufiiieiice with the Dee. The Terrig^ 
Wilder, EKvy, ike., foiin contiibiitary streams 
which furnisli water for thedemau<l of numerous 
mills, and afihril, I’or the table, a supply of vari- 
ous and dcli( ate tish. 

'Hie natural productions of tliis county are 
more numerous and valuable tliaii might he ex- 
pected in a ilistriet of so limited an extent. Its 
mineralogy has long been an inten.'sting subjLM.g 
and, at a v(*ry early period, I’lint virtually hccaine 
a iiiiriiiig county. The mineral line has been 
briefly pointisl out by llie accurate Bennaiil, 
wljo dividers it into two parts, tlie highland ami 
the lowland tracts. The former, he ohscTVis, 
c’oininences near Diserth, where tlie rocky rid*.:f 
culled Dalor-goch impends over tin* fertiU. ara- 
ble champaign laiiils of the Hhuddl an vale. Tlu/ 
course southward runs through the j»aris|i(;.s of 
( J vv m , T re i n i/ i rch i o n , u n d ( ' ae r vv y s . I'h c s i nal I 
valley of Bodfari occasions an interjacent breaf. 
of continuity; p:irt of the lim? is again juunJ. 
passing through Skeifiog and Nannerch; whencr. 
near the town of Mohl, il makes a cousiderahl" 
iletour through the parish of Northop, and llica 
exhibits its front to tiiose of Halkin, Holywell, 
Whiteford, i.lanasa, ( ivvaenyscor, ami IMelidcii. 
The second division is separated from the first 
by a deep depression of tlie previously elevatf d 
line of country in the vicinity of Rhos Ksmor; 
and numerous coal and other mines are often 
fouml in the flat surface, on tho wx’slern side of 
the lower portion. With Mold Mountain the hojd 
rises again, and tho mineral tract lakes a south- 
erly course, as previnu.sly .stated, through the 
adjacent county of Denbigh. The central nm 
westi'.iu ivarts of the former, extending 

Dalar-goch to Rhos h'smor, consist of calcareous 

strata that produce limestone of excellent quality; 

and, in many instances, approximating to severa 

kinds of foreign marble. On the eastern su e 
this tract tlie composite matter begins to a | 
trapping, or rather changing into a mixed so f 
silicious substance varying as to degre^es of po . » 
denominated chert. Below this, i dark-loo 
shivery shale, befcoming friable ; 

tlie atmosphere, commences iie-tr Rhos ‘i* 
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and so far as tliese decomposable strata occur iu 
larger or smaller quantities, lead ore is found. 
Immediately as the shale disappears, freestone 
exhibits capabilities for quarrying useful stone; 
and rich veins of coal lie subjacent, though at a 
great depth. The coal strata extend to the mar- 
gin of the Dee estuary, under whose bed they 
(lip, the grass on the opposite side appearing 
again in the peniiisulatetl tract, constituting the 
hundred ofVViral iu (Cheshire; and further in 
the same noith-caslerly direction beyond the 
Mersey in the county of Lancaster. The sud- 
den changes in tlie strata arc as strikingly obser- 
vable, particularly near Nennerct, where the 
transition is dcMnonstraldc at first sight ; lime- 
stone rucks funning one side of the vale, and 
ledges composed t>f shivery shale llie other ojjpo- 
sing declivity. Holh the limestone and chert 
are of unknown depth ; because; neither the natu- 
ral tissures, nor the mineral vidns tliat cross them 
ill lines ofgeneral but various b(?aririgs, have hither- 
to hren fathoin''*d. The minerals of those tracts are 
lead ores of various kinds, and degrees of estimated 
\:ilu(3; lapis calaminaris, and anuOier species of 
zinc that forms in soiiu; ])rocesses a substituti; 
of calamine, known by tlu; miners under ilu; 
(It nomination of lilack'iack. At one lime a green 
lead ore was discaiveri'd in tin* llalk(!U Moun- 
tain, of siK’li an o\)slinate tenacity as to resist 
till' reduclivt' force of u powerful Idasl-furnace 
l.icl'ore it would give out its metal ; which 
ainountial to about, liiirlecn liuudred weight per 
ton. The gravel-ort? found in wliat the miners 
dcnoininate flats, that is, a b'ose stratum eom- 
jioNed of sand and stones, consists of a kind of 
I'oldcrs and tumblers, formed <if a mineral 
roinulctl and pidislud on the surface by force of 
igjtatiug watt'rs. Tlie lumps are of various si/es, 
frumtliatof a hazel nut to pieces wcigliing st veral 
tons. The (piality is nearly similar to the pot- 
ters’ ore. I.apis calaminaris is found in gnat 
<|u;miities, \iarticularly on the eastern side of tin; 
county. Tills generally lies in a matrix of Utiie- 
stuiic or ( hi'it. It assumes various colors, viz. 
Yellow, green, red, brown, (.»r black, and is of 
ditfereiu (h*grees of har<lnoss, and much various 
surface: some is reticulated like corrodecl bones, 
and other kinds appear similar to indurated wax. 
AmHlier species of zinc, pseudo-galena, or 
l»luek jack, is cildaiiied in large <piaiililies, and 
is now ascertained to be a fair .substitute for cala- 
mine. The appearance is metalline, and the 
color ‘generally a bluish-gray. Coals, it lias 
been oliserved, are found in great plenty, and 
tiif; coal district in this county exteiwls in a 
south-easterly direction, coinnienciiig at Llaiiasa, 
through the parishes of Whiteford, Holywell, 
Hint, and Nortiiop, terminating in Hawardeii. 
Hie dip of the veins varies con.siflcrably, Imth as 
to bearing and iticlinatioii ; it is in general from 
one yard in four to two in three, 'rbc beds are 
also of difibrent l))icknesses, from two feel to five 
yards, producing coal of several qualilics, iis(?- 
fnl in various branches of mav.iifacture ; as well 
as answerable to the demands for culinary pur- 
poses. Canal coal, though not of the first kind, 
possesses a very desirable quality foi lime-burning, 
and is found in extensive beds, (’bert, the 
pt’trosilyx of Crousledl, here accompanies ^he 
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limestone strata iA immense masses or rocks th:it 
form the matrices of different ores, useful for 
various purposes, but especially for the manu- 
facturing of porcelain and delft-ware : large 
quanlitie.s are sent to the Staffordslure and Shroj>- 
sliire potteries, where it is also used for commi- 
nuting calcined flints. Among other kinds of 
spars, the curious doubl.e reflecting species, the 
crysUdlurn, vel Sputum islandicuin, is not un- 
frequently found. Petroleum, or rock oil, is 
often met with in the limestone strata. 

At Holywell is a fountain dedicated to St. 
Winifred, which was formerly believed to be 
endowed with miraculous medicinal properties, 
but the celebrity of the well has suffered great 
abatement of late years. It is chiefly distinguished 
by its extreme coldness and purity. Part of Flint- 
sliire aflor^ls good pasturage, together with large 
harvests of excellent wheat, and otlier grain, 
which is principally i?xporte(l to idverpord. It 
is also a considc^rable breeding county of small 
black cattle. I’onm riy the inhabitants reared a 
vast number of lices, and made a Inpior from the 
honey, called inetlieglin. It is now' not much 
used- The principal manufactures are of copper 
and brass, carried on to a large extent near 
ILdywell. Here are made bolts, nails, sheathing 
for vessels, and plates of all descriptions; as also 
coppcT |)ans of large dimensions, for the evapo- 
ration of salt. These works were cstabli.shed in 
the ytsir I70r», and lielong to the mining com- 
j)ani('.s of the islaial of Anglesea. The other 
manufactures are of colton and pottery. 

Pi.iM, in geography, the capital of Flint- 
shire, in North W ales. It is coinniodiously seated 
on the river Det^ ; and tbougii it is but a small 
place it has a corporation, consisting of a mayor, 
two bailiffs, ami inferior olbeers. I n conjunction 
w ith Holywtdl, Mold, St. A.saph, Hliyddlan, Over- 
ton, (’'tcrwys, and (^a rgwrly, il rcrUiiiis one repre- 
sentative. 'flu* votcTs, inbubitauts ])aying scot 
and lot, are about 1200 ; the returning officer is 
the mayor of Mint. It was formerly noted for its 
castle, where Kicliard 1 1 . took slu ller on his arrival 
from iredand ; and wliere be w as taken prisoner by 
llie duk\» of Lan(’aslv.'r. This castle stands close 
to the sea on a im k, wiiicb in various parts 
forms SI vend fci t of its foundatiou. It covers 
alnml three (juarters of aii acre, but is now in 
ruiijs. It is 204 miles north-west ot Lon- 
don, and twelve miles and a lialf W. N.W.of 
(’hester. 

FLIPP,//. .s. A cant word. A li(]iior much 
used in ships, made l>y mixing bei r with spirits 
:iiid .sugar. 

The: tarpawlin and .s\vat»b.T i** lolling (it Madagas- 
car, with some drmikcu .Hunluirnt whoic, over a can 
oifiip. Dennis, 

FLTP'PANT, adl } A word ofnogreatau- 

Im.ip'imm i.Y, Mbority, probably derived 

from flip-flap.— Jolmstm. From (ioth. p/ci/ioi, 
nimble. Thomson. P is applied only to speech, 
and signifies a nimble, lb> .v ing, prating, use of the 
I nguc ; pert; saucy; petulant. 

Hyde’s flififhint stilt; ilu rc pleasantly ciirvcla. 

Still his sharp wit on stales and princes wheta ; 

So Spain could not fsn.pc his laughter’s spleen, 

None but himself must choose the kiui; ami queen. 

Marvell. 

Y 2 
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An excellent xnatomist promised to dissect a wo. 
man’ll tongue, and examine wl)other there may not 
be in it certain juices, whieli render il so wyndorfully 
voluble or Jiippant. tiddison. 

Away with Jiippant epilogues. Thoma.ni. 

FLIRT, V. r. 71. \ n. s. ^ From S;i\. plic- 
Fmuta'tion, n. s. • cejuuu ; (ioiliic 

fleira, fli/gidy to Hullcr. Skiiinor lliinks it fonin il 
from the sound. To move any iiislruincnt bark- 
wards and forwards rnpidly ; puttiing a lady’s 
face in (jnick motion; hcnco it has lau'n applied 
to the stale of the mind and fet'liiigs indicated 
by such movement- Hence a Hirt is one who 
loves to attrat t notice ; who holds cmi and em- 
ploys this or any other signal for inlmiration. 
it also means a younu' woman forwanl and ])iTt. 

The verb is liki!wise used in tlie sense of jeerim; 
anti j^ibitiig. 

Scurvy knave, I am nonu of his Jhrt gills ; 1 am 
none of his skains mates. SftaUsjiCttrt'. 

Fermit some hapjiior man 
To kiss your haml, or flirt your fan. Dorset. 
Several young //ir/s ahout town had a design to east, 
us out of the fashionable woild. AdiUsun. 

In unfurling the fan are several little flirts ami vi- 
brations, as also gradual and deliherate opi itin<>. 

hi. Sjurtatfr. 

When waggish boys the stunt«'d h«s<im ply. 

To rid the slald.y paviunent pass not by 
Kre thou liast h«ld their hands; some Iwjcdbss Jhrf 
Will overspread thy calves witli sp.ittering dirt. 

Hefore you pass the* im^ 'inary siglits, 

While the spread fan o% r bad* s your closing f yt-s, 

'I'hen give omi Jlirt, ami all the vision flir s. Frjtc. 

A muslin flounce, made very full, would give a 
very agreeable Jiirtution air. Id. 

Dick the seavv. n-.oT 

Flirts frt)m his cart the mud in Walpole’s fac**. 

S/rtff. 

Love had made Talh. r'me make •■nc!» lov r*.s fortuiie, 

L alike our uAii half'< ba>t« Lli/.abeth, 

Whose avarice all disbursi im nts did importune. 

If History tlie graml liar «•%•< r saitli 
The truth; and though (Irirf her olii ag*: might 
shorten, 

necaiise she put a favourite* to death ; 

JJ«T vil« ambiguous metliod ofjUrtutiim, 

And stinginess, disgrace her sex and statiem, 

apron, 

FLIT, V. n. h adj. } Dan. /7d/cr ; and from 
FliiTino. S to licet. 'I’o rcim»vc ; to 

fly away ; to flutter; to rt)vc on t]jc wim;; to be 
fleet or unstable ; swift; nimble. In Scidluml, a 
cant term for a clandtisline abandoiifm nt of oikj 
place for another to avoid the payment a r at. 

For whan that richesso shinelh bfigh». 

Love recovereth aycn his light ; 

And whan il failcth he wol Jlit, 

And as slu* greveth so greveth it. 

Chauen . Homaunt of the Rose. 

How oft tlo they [an I."*] their nilver bowers 
h avf , 

To come to Kucrour us that succour want ' 

How oft do th.;y viirh golden j)inions cleave 
Jlittiny nky^-s. like flying pursuivant. 

Against fowle feende* to ;iyd us militant. 

ffiTenser. Fnerie Queenr^ 

His grudy ug ghost did stnvo. 

With the frail flosh ; at last it flitUd is. 

Whither the souls do die of men that live amiss. 

Id 
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So hardly he the JtittedWio docs win, 

Ibilo her native prison to return. h: 

He stopt ut once ll»e pass.ige of his wind, 

And the free soul \.o Jlitling air rc^igneil, Jhydtn. 
Which fastene»l, by the foot, the Jlitting bird. 

Id. A'Kntfil 

Fear the just gods, and think of Scylla’s fate 
Changed to a bird, and sent to fUt in air. 

He /lined to and fro a dancing light, 

Which all who saw il followed wn)ng or right. 

apron, 

FL1T(TI, //. .s*. S;i\. plicrr ; IFm. //yr/./ , 

Fr. //ccAc, Jhtehc.— Skimu-r. I col. Jlj/cht^ pi..- 
b-.ibly from jhikti ((doth, y/o), to divitle. 'I h ; 
side of a bujg salted and curetl. 

But hereloforct *t\vas thought a suinptuuu5 least. 
On birthdays, festivals, or d;iys i»f slate, 

A salt dry flitch of bacon to prepare; 

If they had fresh meat, twas di.licious fare. 

J>rp. leu's Jwrn 1. 

He soinctiim s aecomptinies the {)reseiit with a /// , ; 
of bacon. .1 

While h«- from out the cliiinnc-y 
t\ fliti'h of bacon t>lT tlie bo.»’>, 

Cut out laigi; slices to l.i* frv> d. Si-ij'; 

I LTf' ri dv M( ) I SI', 71. s. I t aperf ;/ in : fi ii. 

flit and motise. 'I’in,- bat; t!ie \Nin'..M.il iiumim'. 

I'LIT' ri \( 1. //. .s. Sax. pliT, r candal. .‘v, 
nlh nce ; u fault ; a laihiro ; :i dcscit. 

Thou tell; /Ittltnys, pul my t* ars leto d \ 

l>»)(lb‘. I 

FLI\, // C'oi rujited iVom flax. Ihtuii; 
fur; soil 

With b I'dlt d U' faintly licks ) [i pif y ; 

Hi; warm br« at bl.>\vs In r /li.f uj> as she In fi; 

She In mbl'n s up* i tin- giouml jiv.iw, 

A ml lo»)ks bat k to hi will b*. seeching ( v 

/),p I , 

l'l.().k'r, V. ??., V. u., n. s. \ (tt/f. Sav.yif.i 
Vr. flnf ft r\ S'T I'l 1 j I. d'n swnu oti 
hicu nf the water ; (*» !•<* btins.utf in aiiv f!'w 
whcllii-r wafer or :iir : lo ( etti r with w\tb r ; i • 
float a moadtJU' : to lef wait r info dra k : 
rfndoi bnovanf nii its .siirfaur, iho shi j>.s tbal la 
ho laitl nj). d'ho nimn is.ipplifd tn any hn<lv - 
coiilijvt’d ur formi-'l as to .swim on flu* waff r 

The statue (;f Venus, gloriou-H f«)r to see. 

Was naked, y/<<7im/ in the large see. 

Ch.uueer. Knightts Tm't. 

.At last far off lh*‘y many ishindes rpy, 

On every side floting ih** floode* among : 

Then said the knight, ‘ Lo 1 the land d«'S< iy : 
'I’hercfore, old Syre ! thy course doe lhereunn» 

Sj'emcr. Faerie Qm-rnt. 
When the sea w.tb c.'din all boats .alike 

Sliewcd iiiasteryhip in Jlottting. Shahpearc. 

The hindrance l») slay well is the cxtrciao length 
of a ship, especially if slic he jluatpy anti want sharp 
ness of way forwards. lialrojh. 

Thus Satan talking to his n ‘arest m.*vtc. 

With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling hlared , his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, exu nded long and large 
Lay /loaiint/ many a rood. Mdton. 

You’ will find this to be a very choice hail, foinr- 
times casting a little of it into the place 
y/<Mi< swims. " 

WImt divine monsters, O yc gods, were thoe 
I'hal Jfoat in air, and fly upon the seas ! 

A passage for the weary people make ; 

With osier Jioats the standing water strow, 

Of massy stones make bridges, if it ‘ ' 
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nU rofy wreath waa dropt not long before» 

Born by the tide of wine, and floating on the floor. 

toryden, 

floating visions make not deep impressions enough 
to leave in the mind clear, distinct, lasting ideas. 

Locke* 

Venice looks, at a distance, like a great town half 
Honied by a deluge. Addition on Italy* 

Swift they descend, with wing to wing conjoined. 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind. 

Pope* 

Now smoaks with showers the misty mountain- 
ground, 

hod floated fields lie undistinguished round. Id. 
Descending flames the dusky shrine illume. 

Fire tho wet wood, the sacred bull consume ; 
Winged from the sea the gathering mists arjse. 

And Jloating waters darken all tho skies. Darwin. 
Whjn slowly Jloating down the azure skies 
A crimson cloud flashed on his startled sight. 

Whose skirts gay sparkling with unnumbered dyes. 
Launched tho long billowy trails of flickcry light. 

Beattie* 

It is a pleasaiA voyage perhaps to float 
Like Pyrrho, on a sea of speculation , 

But what if carrying sail capsize the boat ? 

You wise men don't know much of navigation. 

Byron. 

The Jloating robe around him folding 
Slow sweeps he through the columned aisle— 

With dread beheld — with gloom beholding 
The rites that sanctify the pile. 

Byron, The Bride of Abydoe. 
Float is also used for a quantity of timber 
bound together with rafters athwart, and put into 
a river to be conveyed down tlie stream ; and 
even sometimes to carry burdens down a river. 

Flo AT- Ho Alins, boanls fixed to water-wheeli 
of under-shot mills, scrviiur to receive the im- 
pulse of the stream, whereby the wheel is car- 
ried round. See Mill and Wukel. It is no 
a<lvanlam’* to have too great a number of float- 
boards : l>ecause, when they are all struck by 
the water in the best manner that it can be brought 
to come against them, the sum of all the impulses 
will be but equal to the impulse made against 
OIK* float-board at rigfit angles, by all the water 
coining out of the penstock through the opening, 
so as to lake place on tfie float-board. Tlie best 
rule in this case is, to have just so many, that 
each of them may come out of the water as soon 
as possible, after it has received and aeted with 
its full impulse. As to tlie length of the floav- 
board, it may be regulated according to the 
b'‘eadth of the mill. See Mill. 

Float-Stone, a sub-species of the indi- 
visible quartz of Mohs., or spongiform quartz of 
dameson. Color dirty while, in porous, mas- 
sive, and tuberose forms, and dull internally. 
Ijracture coarse earthy : feebly translucent on 
the edges. Soft, but its minute particles are as 
hard as quartz. Rather brittle. Feels meagre 
8nd rough, and emits a grating noise when the 
finger is drawn across it. Specific gravity 0*49 Its 
coostituenU are, silica 98, carbonate of lime ?. 
ft occurs in crusting flint, or in imbedded masses 
secondary limestone at Si. Ouen near Paris. 
’t & V. n. Sax. plocc; Ooth. and 

®nt. flock: Daii.Jfofc, a multitude, Or. Xoxoc, 
h* ^ company ; usually, a company of 
tmsor beasts ; sometimes of men ; but especially 
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of sheep, as di8ting;uished from herds> which are 
of oxen. To gather in crowds, or large numbers 

The heathen that had fled ont of Judea came t 
Nicanor by flocks. 2 Mac. xiv. 14. 

A-morwe whan tho day began to spring. 

Uprose our hoste and wos our alter cok. 

And gaderd us togeder in a fl ock. 

And forth we riden, a litel more than pas 
Unto the watering of Scint Thomas, 

Chaucer. Prologue to the Canterbury Tale*. 
Even all the nation of unfortunate 
And fatall birds about them flocked were 
Such as by nature men abhorre and hate. 

I Spenner** Faerie QueenOm 

She that hath a heart of that fine frame. 

To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 
flow will she love when the rich golden shaft 
Hath killed the flock of all aifectiuns else 
That live in her. S/uifixpeare. Twelfth Night* 

Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, and 
fleet the time carelessly. Skakspeare. 

Stilpo, when the people flocked about him, and that 
one said. The people come wondering about you as if 
it were to see some strange beast. No, saith ho, it is 
to see a man which Diogenes sought with his lanthorn 
at noon-day. Bacon. 

The world's Great Light his lowly state hath blessed. 
And left his Heaven to be a shc['herd base: 

Thousand sweet songs he to his pipe addressed : 

Swift rivers stood, beasts, trtu s, stones ran apace, 
And serpents flew to hear his sotUst strains \ 

He fed his flock where rolling Jordan reigns ; 

There took our rags, gave us his rubes, and bore our 
pains. Fletcher*g Purple Hand. 

Russet law'ns and fallows gray 
Where the nibbUng flock* do stray. Milton. 
All these, and more, came flocking ; but with looks 
Downcast and damp. Id. Paradise Lost* 

People do not flock to courts so much for their 
majesties' service, as for making their fortunes. 

L* Estrange. 

France has a a sheep by her, to shew tlmt tlie riches 
of the country consisted chiefly in flock* and pasturage. 

Addison* 

For there is none to covet, all arc full. 

The lion, and the libbard, and the bear 
Graze with the fearless flock * ; all bask tK noon 
Together, or all gambol in the shade 
Of cb« same grove, and drink one common stream. 

CHfper. 

Flock, n. s. From Jloccus ; Or. ttXococ. A 
lock of wool. 

A house well-furnished shall be thine to keep. 
And, for a flock bed, I can shear my sheep. Dryden* 

FLODDKN, FloddoNjOV Flowden, a village 
of Knglancl, in Northumberland, on the Till, be- 
tween the (Hen and the Tweetl, five miles nortli of 
Wooler. Near it the w'ell-known battle of that 
name was fought, on the 9th September, 1513, be- 
tween tlie ScoU, under k.ng James IV., and the 
English under the earl of Surrey. The command 
of the van was allotted to the earl of Huntley; 
the earls of Lennox and Argyle commanded the 
Highlanders under James ; and the earls of Craw- 
ford and Montrose led the body of reserve. The 
earl of ^Surrey gave ilie command of his van to 
liis son, the lord admiral ; his right wing was 
commanded by his other son, Sir Edward How- 
ard ; and hi.s left by Sir Marmaduke Constable, 
llie rear was commanded by the earl himself, 
lord Dacres, and Sir Edward Stanley. Under 
those leaders served the ftower of all the nobility 
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and gently then in England, Lord Hume 
served under the earls of Crawford and Mon- 
trose, and Hepburn curl of fiotJiwel was in the 
rear. The first motion of the English arm/ was 
by the loid adminil, who suddenly wheeled to 
the right, and seized a jjass at Milford, where he 
planted his artillery so as to command the most 
sloping part of the ascent where the Scots were 
drawm up; and it did great execution. The 
Scots had not foreseen this manoeuvre ; and it 
put them into such disorder, that the earl of 
Huntley found it necessary to attack the lord 
admiral; whicli he did with so much fury that 
he drove him from his post ; and tlie conse- 
quence must have been fatal to the English, had 
not his precipitate retreat been covered by some 
squadrons of horse under tlie lord I )acr. -s, which 
gave the lord admiral an opportunity of rallying 
and new forming his men. The earl of Surrey 
now advanced to the front, so that the English 
army formed on-e continued line, which galled 
the Scots with perpetuid <Hscharges of their ar- 
tillery and bows. The Highlanders, as usual, 
impatient to come to a close fight, and to share 
in the honor of the day, which they now thought 
their own, rushed down the declivity with their 
broad swords, but without order or discipline, 
and before the rest of the army, particularly the 
division under lord Hume, advanced to support 
them. The»r impetuosity, hovv(?ver, made a con- 
siderable impression upon lh<? main battle of 
the English ; and, the king bringing up tlu* earl 
of Bothwel’s reserve, tlie battle became general 
and doubtful ; but by this time the lord adiuiral, 
having again formed his men, came to the assist- 
ance of his fuller, and charged the division 
under the earls of Crawford and INIontrose, who 
were marching up to support the Highlanders, 
among whom the king and his attendants were 
now fighting on foot ; while Stanley, making a 
circuit round the hill, attacked the Highlandt.Ts 
in tlu’ rear. Crawford and Montrose, not being 
.seconded by the Humes, were routed ; and thus 
all that part ©f the Scottish army which was 
engaged under their king, was completely sur- 
roun^d by the division of the English under 
Surrey, Stiinley, and the lord admiral. In this 
terrible situation, James acted with a coolness 
not common to his temper. He drew up his 
men in a circular form, and their valor more 
than once opened tlie ranks of the English, or 
obliged them to stand aloof, gmd again liave 
recourse to their bows and artillery*. Tiu* chief 
of the Scottish nobility made fresh attemj’ts fo 
prevail with James to make his escape wlni * it 
was practicable; but he obstinately continued 
the fight. lie saw the earls of Montrose, (’raw- 
ford, Argyle, and Lennox, fall by his sidu, with 
the bravest oT Ms men lying dead on tlie spot ; 
and, darkness now cominc; on, he himself was 
killed by an unkno\^n hand. IJie I'nglish were 
ignorant of the victory they had gained ; and 
bad actually retreated from the field of battle, 
with a design of renewing it next morning. 
This disaster was evidently owine^ io the ro- 
mantic disposition of the king, and to the want 
of discipline among 1. is soldiers ; tliough some 
writers have ascribed it to the treachery of lord 
Hume. Many of James’s douiestic.*i knew and 


moitrned over hie body; and it appeared that he 
had received two mortal wounds, one through 
the trunk with an arrow, and the other on the 
head vvith a ball. His coat of armour was pre- 
sented to queen Catharine, who informed her 
husband, then in France, of the victory over the 
Scots. The loss on both sides in. this engage- 
ment is far from being ascertained ; though 
Polydore Virgil, who lived at the time, mentions 
the* loss of the English at 5000, and that of the 
Scots at 10,000. 

FLOG, v.a. l^t, Jlagrum, To lash; to whip; 
to chastise*. 

The schoolmaster’s joy is to Jiog, Gay, 

FLOOD, n. s. & v.a. ) Saxon, plo*?); from 

Feobr/oATE. 5 Sax. FMp»n, to flow; 

(ioth. and ^wcd.jiod; Helg. r/ocf/; Fr.^oL A 
body of wate*r; the sea; a river; adCTuge;aii 
inundation ; flow ; flux ; as opposed to ebb and 
reflux : the swelling of a river by rain, or any 
otlier cause*. In medical science, catamenia. 
The verb signifies to deluge; to covc*r with water. 
Floodgate is an artificial means of admitting, or 
excluding, watef at pleasure : it is placed across 
a river, or a water-course, for this, purpose ; used 
getiemlly, for whatever impedes, or introduces, 
water, or any otluT fluid : it is sometimes used in 
a metaphorical sense. 

And whanne ho was putt out in the tho 

doughtir of Pharao took hhn up and norischide him 
into hir a sone. Wiclif, Dedis, 

His dominion shall bo also from tho one sea to the 
other, and from the Jiood unto the world’s end. 

Psalm Ixxii, 8. 

Whorefore, Lord Phoehiis, this is my request, 

(Do this miracle ; or do min horto brest). 

That now next at this opposition 
Which in tho signe shal be of iho Ijcod, 

As preyeth hire so grot a Jlood to bring. 

That five fadoiuc at the lest, it overspring 
The highest rock in Armoriko Krctaigne, 

And let this /load endurrn ycres twaine. 

Chaucer, The Frankeleines Tale, 
TAke a great watcr^/food that tombling low, 

From the high inountaines, thrrates to overthrow, 
With suddein fury, all tho fertilo plaync. 

And the sad husbandman’s long hope doth throw 
Adowne the strearae, and all his vowes make vayno ; 
Nor bounds, nor banks, his headlong usine may 
sustaync. Spenser*s Faerie Queene, 

Yet there the steel staid not ; but inly bate 
Deep in his flesh, and opened wide a red Jloodgaie, 

Spencer, 

You see this confluence ; this great flood of visiters. 

Shakspeare, 

When went there by an age, since the flood, 
Blit it was famed with more than with one man ? 

Id, 

What need the bridge much broader than the jHoorf ? 

Id, 

By sudden floods, and fall of waters, 

Buckingham’s army is dispersed and scattered. 

Id, Richard HI- 

We seek to know the moving of each sphere, 

And the strange cause o’ the’ ebbs and Jfearfr oI 

His youth, and want of experience in maritime sc^ 
vice, had somewhat been shrewdly touched, eve 
before the rluiccs anti floodgates of 
were yet set open. Wotton> 
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fhoBo Uiat fortune of misc&nrymg, 

or being delivered, escape by means of iheir fiooda, 
rcvcUing tUe humours from their lungs. Harvey^ 

There the companions of his fall, overwhelmed 
Withy/oud« and whirlwinds of tempestuous fire. 

He soon discerns. Afilton, 

Or thence from Niger flood unto Atlas mount. 

The kingdoms of Almanzor, Fez, and Suz. Id, 

All dwellings clso 

Flood ovcrwelmcd, and them with all their pomp 
Deep under water rolled; sea covered sea, 

Sea without shore. Id, Paradise Lott, 

It is commonly opinioned that the earth was thinly 
inhabited beforo the flood. Browne, 

As if the opening of her mouth had opened some 
great Jloodgate of sorrow, whereof her heart could not 
abide tlie violent issue, she sunk to the ground. 

Sidney, 

Thus having said, as by the brook he stood. 

He scooped the water from the crystal flood, 

Dryden, 

Where meadows arc flooded late in spring, roll them 
Mithalargc barley-roller. Mortimer, 

The rain descended for forty days, the cataracts or 
floodgates of heaven being opened. Burrtet, 

I * scotched, not killed,’ the Scotchman in my 
Idood, 

And love the land of ' mountain and of flood* 

Byron, 

None saw his trickling tears — perchance, if seen. 
That useless flood of grief had never been : 

\or long they fiowed — he dried them to depart 
lu helpless — hopeless — brokenness of heart. 

Id. Corsair, 

Ti-oon (llt?iiry), un c*niiiiont orator and noli- 
tician of the ei'.xhteenth century, the son ot the 
right ilonorahle Warden Flood, lord chic?f jns- 
tieo of tlio Kin<g’s bench in Ireland, was born in 
and educated in Dublin. In 1749, after 
attending the university of Dublin for tbret> 
years, he spent two years with inueh advantage 
under the tuition of Dr. Markham, afterwards 
ardihisliop (»f York. iJesides tlie actjuisitioii of 
niatl'omatjcs ami other sciences, he bt*<‘aine so 
compute a master of tlie (Jieek, that lie read it 
with as much facility as Knulisb, In IT.'iO and 
17bl he was chosen a ineinlier of the Irislt par 
lianient, and soon rendered liiinself conspicuous 
as the great leader of opposition. The lirst im- 
{)ort'int measure which he attempted wa.s, an 
explanation of l*oyriing’s law, hy a ini.scon.stnic- 
tion of wliicli tin* privy council had assumed a 
degree of power so unconstitutional, as to render 
the Irish parliament a mere cypher. See Poy- 
MNo’s Law. By his repeatetl eflbrt«, the ob- 
noxious part of that law wjis repealed. He next 
introduced a bill for limiting the duration of the 
Irish parliament, which till then had always con- 
tinued (luring the life of the king. Thi.s mea- 
^nre, after much opposition, he at last eflTectod, 
nncler the udininistnition of lord Townshend, in 
1769, when the octennial bill was passed, which 
first gave Ireland a constitution somewhat n - 
seinbling the British. In 1775 he was appoiiil- 
t‘d a privy counsellor in both kingdoms, and a 
'tce-treastirer of Ireland ; hut resigned this 
nftiee in 1781 ; upon which his name was struck 
bst oi the privy council. In 1782, 
wie British parliament naving rej ealed the act, 
® Oeo. L c. 5, declaring Ireland subordinate to, 
dependent on, the imperial crown of Great 


Britain, Mr. Flood, in two able speeches, in 
sisted, that the simple repeal of this act was no 
security against similar future claims ; and, 
though he was supported by only three members 
in the Irish parliament, yet his doctrine was 
soon after adopted and ratified by the British 
parliament, who passed an act renouncing the 
claim for ever. In November, 1783, a violent 
altercation took place between Mr. Flood and 
Mr. Grattan, ami ho wa.s soon after elected a 
member of the British parliament for Win- 
chester ; and in tlie suhsc(|uent one for Seaford, 
vyhich he continued to r(‘pre.sent till its dissolu- 
tion in 1790; soon after which he died of a 
pleurisy. His first known production was 
verses on the death of Frederick prince of 
Wales; in the <)xford collection, 1751. He 
also wrote an Ode to Fame ; translated the first 
Pythian Ode of Pindar, printed in 1785; and 
S(‘veral orations of Demosthenes, /Fschines, and 
Cicero ; still in MS. Several of his speeches 
are extant ; the last of which, delivered March 
4lh, 1790, on a parliamentary reform, was cele- 
brated hy Mr. Fox as containing the most 
rational scliome ever proposed on tlie subject. 
He married Duly Frances Beresford, daughter 
of the carl ofTyrom*, in 1702, but had no issue. 

F’LOOK, 71 . (barman, a plough. The 
broad part of an anchor which hikes hold of the 
ground ; a fiouiider, a fiat river fish. 

FLOOR, //. x. & t». a. > Sax. plop, * plope ; 

F'looring, 77 . s. J Goth. Jlor (from Jla, 

flat; low. —Thomson). \^\.jloar; Belg. vloer; 
Teut. /h/r; Fr. /5’7/r. The bottom of an apart- 
ment: Dr. Jolinson says, ‘ tlie ])avemeiit : a pave- 
ment is always of stone : the floor of wood or 
stoncD hut sec Ins own extract from Shaks- 
peare: t!ic part on which one treads: a story of 
a house ; a suite of rooms, either the ground, the 
first, or the second story, See., du^y are also de- 
nominated floors : to cover the bottom with a 
floor : a modern cant term among boxers for 
knocking a iiuin down. 

Hewn slouc and limber lo floor the houses. 

2 Chron, xxxiv. 

Whiit haukra sitien on the perche above. 

What houndes liggeii on the floor adoun ; 

Of all this now 1 make no mentioun. 

Chaucer. The Knightes Tale. 
Ho rent that iron dooi 

Where entered in, his foot could find no floor. 

But all a d(H'p descent as dark as hell. 

Faerie Queene, 

His stcp-inoihor. making all her gestures counterfeit 
aflliction, lay almost grovelling upon the floor of her 
chamber. Sidney, 

Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold : 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still quiring to the young eyed eberubims. 

Shakspeasre, 

The ground lay strewed with pikes so thick at a 
floor is usually strew'cd with rushes. Hayward, 
Ho that building stays at one 
Floor, or the second, hath erected none. Jonmm, 

The flooring is a kind of red plaster made of brick, 
ground to powder, and afterwards worked into mortar. 

AdiUom, 
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'Whose spacious barns groan with increasing store. 
And whirling flails disjoint the cracking y/oor. Qay, 

Who fell as rolls an ox o*ct in bis pasture. 

And roared out, as he writhed his native mud in, 
l^nto his nearest follower or henchman, 

* Oh Jack ! Vmjioored by that ere bloody Frenchman/ 

Byrwu 

Floor, in building. Floors are of several 
sorts ; some of earth, some of brick, others of 
stone, of boards, &c. See Pavement. Car- 
penters never floor their rooms with boards till 
the carcase is set up, and also enclosed with 
walls, lest the weather should injure the flooring. 
Yet they generally rough-plane tlieir boards for 
flooring before they begin any thing else about 
tlie building, that they may set them by to dry 
and season, which is done in the most careful 
manner. The best wood for flooring is the fine 
yellow deal well seasoned, which when laid will 
keep its color for a long while ; whereas the 
white sort becomes black by often w'ashing, and 
looks very bad. The joints of the boards are 
commonly made plain so as to touch each other 
only : but when the stufi' is not quite dry, and 
the boards shrink, the water runs through them 
whenever the floor is washed, and injures the 
ceiling underneath. For this reason they arc 
made with feather edges, so as to cover each 
other about half an incli, sometimes tliey are 
made with grooves and tenons; and sometimes 
the joints are made with dove-tails ; in which 
case the lower edge is nailed down and the next 
drove into it, so that the nails are concealed. 
The manner of measuring floors is by squares of 
ten feet on each side, so that taking the length 
and breadth, and multiplying them together and 
cutting off two decimals, the content of a floor 
in square will be given. Thus 18 by 16 gives 
288, or 2 square and 88 decimal parts. 

Floor of a Sun*, strictly taken, is only so 
much of her bottom as she rests on when a-ground. 
Such ships as have long, and withal broad 
floors, lie on the ground with most security and 
are not apt to heel, or tilt on one side ; whereas 
others, which arc narrow in the floor, or, in the 
sea phrase, craned by the ground, cannot be 
grounded without danger of being overturned. 

Floors, Eautiiln, are commonly made of 
loam, and sometimes, especially to make malt 
on, of lime, and brooksand, and gun-dust, or 
anvil-dust from the forge. Ox blood and fine 
clay tempered together, Sir Hugh Plat says, 
make the finest floors. The manner of makiug 
earthen floors for plain country habitations is iis 
follows: — two-thii|d^||[.lime, and oiu' of 
coal ashes well sifted, #rtna^%MiU quantity of 
loam clay ; mix the whole together, and temper 
it well with water, making it up into a heap; 
let it lie a week or ten days and then temper it 
over again. After thus, lieap it up for three or 
four days, and repeat the tempering very high, 
till it becomes smooth, yielding, tough, and 
gluey. The ground being then levelleil, lay the 
floor therewith about two and a half or three 
inches thick, making it smooth with a trowel : 
the hotter the season is, the better ; :nid, when it 
is thoroughly dried, it will make the best floor, 
especially for malt-houses. Those who would 
have their floors look better^ let ihein take lime 


made of rag-stones, well tempered with whites 
of eggs, covering the floor about half an inch 
thick with it, before the under flooring is too 
dry. If this be well done, and thoroughly dried, 
it will look, when rubbed with a little oil, as 
transparent as metal or glass. In farmers’ houses, 
floors of this nature are made of stucco, or of 
plaster of Paris, beaten and sifted, and mixed 
with other ingredients. 

Floor Timbers, in a ship, are those parts of 
a ship’s timbers which are placed immediately 
across the keel, and upon which the bottom of a 
ship is framed ; to these the upper parts of the 
timbers are united, being only a continuation of 
floor limbers upwards. 

FLOP, V. a. From flap. To clap the wings 
with noise ; to play with any noisy motion of a 
broad body, 

A blackbird was frighted almost to death with a 
huge flopping kite that she saw over her head. 

L*Jutrange, 

FI.ORA, the reputed goddess of flowers, was, 
according to Lactantius, originally a lady of 
pleasure, who, having gained large sums of 
money by prostitution, made the Roman people 
her heir, on condition that certain games called 
Floralia might be annually celelirated on her 
birth-day. Some time afterwards, however, 
such a foiindation appearing unworthy the ma- 
jesty of the Konum people, the senate, to en- 
noble the ceremony, converted Flora into a god- 
dess, whom they supposed to preside over 
flowers; and so made it a part of religion to 
render her propitious, that it might be well with 
their gardens, vineyards, &c. Rut X'ossius, l.)e 
Idoiol. lib. i. c. 12. will not allow the goddess 
Flora to have been a courtezan, but rather a 
Sabine deity, and thinks her worship commenced 
under Romulus. His reason is, that V’arro, in 
his fourth book of the Latin tongue, ranks l lora 
among the deities to whom Tatius, king of the 
Sabines, offered up vows before he joined battle 
with the Romans. And from another passage 
in X^aiTo it appears, that there were priests of 
Flora, with sacrifices, &c., as early as the times 
of Romulus and Numa. The goddess Flora 
was, according to the poets, the wife of Zephy- 
rus. Her image in the temple of Castor and 
Rollux was dressed in a close habit, and slu* 
held in her hands the flowers of peas and 
beans. 

Flora, among botanists, is used for a cata- 
logue of the plants and trees growing spontane- 
ously in any particular country or district. 
Thus Flora Scotica, and Flora Siiecica, are the 
titles of works describing the plants growing in 
Scotland and Sweden. 

FLORA(^ a town of F>ance, in the depart- 
ment of Lozere, near tlie Tarn ; thirteen miles 
and a half south of Monde. Long. *'• 

of Ferro, lat. 44® 19' N. 

FLCFRAL, adj, 'I All from 

Flo'rf.t, n.n. h Or. ^\oKf a flower- 

F lor'i n, adj. Floral is relating to F lora; 

Florii/ity, n. *. or flowers: flori(l(l'r 

Flor'idness, n. «. retie ) a small or iniperfect 

Fi.ori f'erous, adj, flower : florid, Vr,flloruie ; 

Fi.o'rist. j lAxi.Jiloridut ; productivo 

of flowers; covered with flowers; flushed witi 
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red ; decorated with brilliant colors ; embellished ; 
gaudy ; ambitious elegance ; particularly applied 
to the ruddy hue of the face : floriferous is pro- 
ductive of dowers : a florist, one who cultivates 
w is skilled in them. 

For not icladile in silk wot he. 

But all in (lours and Jiourette»t 
Ipaintcd all witl amourettes. 

Chattccr. Romaunt vf the Rote, 

Our beauty is in colour inferiour to many flowers ; 
ind, when it is most Jiorul and gay, throe fils of an 
ague can change it into yellowness and leanness. 

Taylor* t RtUe of Living Holy, 

Nor that Nysciar isle 
Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham, 

Whom Gentiles Ammon call and l^ybian Jove, 

Hid Amalthea and her Jlorid son 

Young Bacchus, from his step-dame Rhea's eye. 

Milton. 

Though a philosopher need not delight readers with 
his Jhirulnestf yet he may take a care that he disgust 
ihctu not hy flatness. Doyle. 

The fiOi'ul, elevated, and figurative way, is for the 
passions ; for love and liatred. fear and anger, are 
y)rgoUen in the soul, by shewing their objects out of 
ihcir true proportion. Dryden, 

Let one great day. 

To celebrate sports and Jloral play. 

Be sot aside. Prior, 

There is a Jioridity in the face from the good diges- 
tion of the red part of the blood. Flayer, 

The qualities of blood in a healthy state are to be 
jlorid, when let out of the vessel, the rod part con- 
‘.valing strongly and soon. Arbuthnot, 

How did, pray, the fltndd youth offend. 

Whose speech you took, and gave it to a friend? 

Pape, 

Some botanists or florists at the least. 

Id, Dunciad, 

And while they break 

('•n the charmed eye, the' exulting marks 
With secret pride the wuuders of his hand, 

Thomtm, 

Hut with a heavenly rapture on his face 
The good old Khan, who long had ceased to sec 
Houris, or aught except his florid (nee. 

Who grew like cedars round him gloriously. 

Byron, 

Floral Games, florales ludi, in antiquity, 
wen* games held in honor of Flora. They 
were celebrated with shameful debaucheries. 
There were .several sorts of shows exhibited on 
these occasmns ; Suetonius in (Jalba, and \ o- 
pi«cus in Garintis, say, that tliese princes pre- 
sented elephants dancing on ropes on these 
occusions. They were chiefly helil in the night- 
tinie, in llie Patrician street ; some will have it 
there was a circus for the purpose on tlie Coll is 
lidrUdortim. 

I'T.OHAIdA, hi antiquity, a general name for 
'he feasts, games and ceremonies, hehl in honor 
the goddess Flora. See Flora, and Flo- 
^'al Games. 

hlXiURAL; Fr. i. e. flowery month, from 
ficurir, to flourish ; the eighth month in the 
I'rench revolutionary calendar, which began on 
20th of April, and ended on the 1 9th of 
See Calendar. 

.I'LOREF, a town of France, in the depart- 
j^ent of Sambre and Meuse, late of the Nether- 
and duchy of Namur, seated on the Sam- 
seven miles west of Namur. 
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FLO'REN, n, $, So named, says Camden, 
because made by Florentines. A gold coin of 
Edward 111., in value six shillings. 

Thu yongest, which that wente to the town, 

Ful oft, in herte ho rnlleth up and down 

The bcautcc of thise Floreint newe and bright. 

Chaucer, The Pardmierea Talc, 

Floren, or Florence. Every pound weight 
of .standard gold was, by act 18 Edw. 111., to 
be coined into fifty florences, to be current at 
six .shillings each ; which made in tale fifteen 
pounds; or into a proportionate number of hall 
florences or quarter pieces, by indenture of the 
mint. 

F'LORENCE, the capital of the grand duchy 
of Tuscany, and one of the finest cities in Italy, 
is said to have been first founded by the soldiers 
of Sylla, and einbeilished and, enlarged by the 
Roman triumviri. It was destroyed by Totla ; 
and rebuilt by Charlemagne. It is surrounded 
on all sides but one with high hills, which rise 
insensibly, and at last join with the Appennines. 
Tow’ards Pisa there is a vast plain, forty miles 
in length, so filled with villas and villages that 
they seem to be a continuation of the suburbs 
of the city. 

This city is divided into two unequal parts by 
the Arno, over which there are four bridges ; one 
of vvhicii, the Della Trinita, is much admired for 
its elegant lightness of appearance, and is en- 
tirely built of white marble. The quays, the 
buildings on each side, and the bridges, render 
that part of F'lorence through whicl. the river 
runs i 3 y far the finest. The handsomest square 
is the Piazza del Duca, lined with elegant build- 
ings, and adorned with statues. Die number of 
clui idles is unusually great, even for Italy, and 
they contain many excellent paintings and sta- 
tues. In the church of La Sante Crose are the 
tombs of Michael Angelo, and Machiavel ; be- 
tween which has lately been placed that of Alficri, 
the work of Canova. Galileo has likewise an ill- 
executed monument in this church. The palace 
of the grand duke, of heavy Tuscan architecture, 
is said to contain 900 apartments. The cathe- 
dnil is of great extent anil magnificence, its walls 
being eased, and its interior paved with marble, 
disposed in part by JMicliael Angelo. The dome 
of this building is much admiretl ; as well as the 
tower ailjoining 280 feet in height. The chapel 
of St. Lorenzo is perhaps the finest and most 
expensive habitation that ever was reared for the 
dead ; it is encrusted with precious stones, and 
adorned by the workmanship of the best modem 
sculptors. Addison renwked that this chapel 
advanced so very slowly in his lime, that it was 
not impossible but the family of Medici might 
be extinct before their burial place was finished. 
This has actually happened, the Medici family 
is extinct, and the chapel remains still unfinished. 
The adjoining convent contains the fine libraty 
of this family, celebrated for its MSS. The 
Mcdicean gallery, known throughout the world 
as one of the finest collections of works of art, is 
more than 500 feet long, and so stored with busts, 
statues, and paintings, as perfectly to dazxle the 
spectator on his first entrance. The crownmg 
boast of this gallery is the celebrated Venus do 
Medicis, carried off by the French in the late 
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wars, but restored in 1815 : on which alone, says 
Lord Byron, 

We gaze and tarn away, and know not whore. 

Dazzled and drunk with beauty. 

Childc Harold, Canto iv. 50. 

Lady Morgan thus relates the history of its 
travels to France and re-establishment here : — 

• In the commotions which shook Europe to 
its centre, Puccini (the Direttorre della Galleria) 
saw nothing to interest or to fear, but as the 
changes affected his gallery ; and wlicn the grand 
duke’ deserted Florence, Puccini, without seek- 
ing counsel or asking aid, packed up all the 
most precious pictures, and taking with him the 
Venus de Medicis, he freighted an English vessel 
bound from Leghorn to Palermo, with his pre- 
cious charge’. On his arrival, he presented his 
beauty of Cnidus to the king of Naples (then a 
fugitive like herself), and claimed and obtained 
his legitimate protection for the deposed queen 
of hearts. The king recewed the beautiful emi- 
grant, en Preux — a tribune only less superb than 
that of Florence was allotted to her ; and Puc- 
cini saw his deity receiving the same homage at 
Palermo as at Paphos : when to the astonishment 
of all, and to the utter consternation of her own 
high priest, the goddess deserted her temple for 
a French fri< 4 :ate, and exchanged her royal pro- 
tector for tlie Jacobin Directory of France. 
The Directory coquetted about her reception; 
the king of Naples dechued he knew nothing of 
the transaction ; and, after a variety of pour 
purler's on botli sides, it appeared that Acton, 
the minister, an Englishman, and the favorite 
of queen Caroline of Naples (names alike con- 
secrated to national execration) had presented 
the Venus de Medicis to the French ; and Acton, 
whatever was the dessous des cart(?s, declared 
frankly, that he took the responsibility of the 
transfer on his own head ; — a head that stood re- 
sponsible for deeds of infinitely deeper conse- 
quence than tliis shameful breach of trust. 

‘When the restonition occurred, in 1814, the 
Venus de Medicis was to resume her ancient 
throne in the tribune, and to he reinstated, like 
other deposed sovereigns^ with the horses of 
Venice, and the asses of the Annunciata, et ail- 
leu rs. In this instance, as in every similar one, 
an effect was endeavoured to be produced on the 
people by the ‘ glorious pomp and circumstance* 
of her triumphal entry ; hut it wholly failed in 
the issue. It was in vain that an escort of ca- 
valry was sent to meet and convoy her to her 
ancient residence.; that she entenrd the citv with 
colors flying and drums beating — lujt Tioi* peo- 
ple assembled to greet her as she passed. The 
lapse of near a <]uarter of a century had changed 
their tastes, and dulled their apprehensions. 
They wanted statutes, not statues ; and the re- 
storation of their ancient r ommoice, or the con- 
tinuation of that prosperity they had enjoyed 
under the more liberal institutions of their ultra- 
montane invaders, would have been a much 
more welcome result of the re-establishment of 
their old dynasty, than all the statues that ever 
filled and adorned the Capitol of uncient, or the 
Vatican of modern Home.' 

Speaking of the other parts of this gallery this 
lively writer says, ‘The Tuscan school is natu- 
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rally very rich and very exquisite; some of the 
prime works of the Hierophants of the art are 
preserved here. In this precious cabinet is the 
famous Medusa head of Leonardo da Vinci, the 
work of his wondrous boy-hood I Old • Messere 
Pietro,’ his father, an honest notary of Florence 
who took great pride in the talents of his son 
requested him to paint a buckler for a peasant 
who dwelt near his own Podere of Vinci. 
When Leonardo produced his wo^k, the old 
man fled in horror. This buckler was the Me- 
dusa’s head, for which the duke Galeas Sforzoof 
Milan atterwards gave 300 ducats ; and which 
is now deemed one of the most precious treasures 
of the gallery of Florence. It is a fact, that tlie 
venomous reptiles which tress the fine head of 
the Medusa, owe their terrific vitality to the 
deep study of the young artist in living specimens. 
When his shield was finished, his closet was 
found filled with the noxious productions of 
marshes and fens, the Originals of tlie serpents, 
which hiss and dart round the brow of the dying 
monster, whose last sigh seems to mingle with 
their pestiferous breath. The contrast to the 
horrible sublimity of the Medusa is his sweet 
portrait of Mona Lisa. 

‘The Adoration of the Kings, by Friar Filippo 
Leppi, is historically interesting, as preserving 
portraits of the Medici family ! Here too is a 
fine portrait, by Allori, of Eleonore, the »liichess 
of Cosmo the First, the mother of many murder- 
ed children, wluxse heart breaks under the splen- 
did finery, which Cellini's exquisite taste de- 
signed for lier. Here, by the same artist, is the 
portrait of the Syren Bianca (Jappellu, whose 
story is a romance, whose death was a tragedy ; 
— and here is tlie Saint Lucia of Carlo Dolce 
(whose women always look as if they wen; 
painted by angels) : a gaping wound in her 
beautiful neck emits rays of light. The feinnle 
marlyrology of these Italian painters might serve 
fora gjillery of Mahomet’s llouris, or the Ilarein 
of Charles the Second I Closii by each other, 
hang two famous compositions of iVllori and 
Carradi : the ane represents St. Laurence broil- 
ing on a gridiron ! ! the other, St. ^fheaclea, boil- 
ing in a pot. This was 

* A dainty dish to set before a king.' 

' In the adjoining cabinet stands the fine Torso 
of Ganymede, so exquisitedy restored by C'ellioi ; 
and the splendid bust* of Alexander, who, with 
such a head, might well have believed himself 
to be the ;}on of Jove. 

‘ The cabinets of Greek, T.atin, and Egyptian 
monuments and inscriptions, that of coins and 
medals, and tliat of tlie Niohe, take days to see 
and require volumes as well as learning to de- 
scribe. , , 

‘ The gallery of the academy, called the uai- 
loria del Mewo-Giorno, from the lights falling 
most favorably at that hour of the 
a chronological series, beginning with the 
painters, and the revival of the arte 
of the Lower Empire, and continuing by 
bue, Giotto, Perugino, and I^aphael, down to 
decline of the arts in the latter end of , 
teenth century. This gallery was 
hospital-ward for female patients the o 
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vent; and it is a curious instance of the neglect 
ivhich falls on fine pictures in such places, that a 
beautiful fresco of Andrea del Sarto, in chiaro- 
scuro, remains on the walls, where it was long 
exposed to the fading influence of the sun. It 
is now covered by an indifferent picture of Raf- 
faello del Garbo, which serves it as a screen. 
All the galleries of this academy are sufficiently 
interesting, as containing many noble specimens 
of the arts, as they existed in the great days of 
Italian genius. There is also a gallery filled 
with casts from the antique, admirably executed 
in plaster of Paris. In the Academia delle 
Belle Arti is the school of that art so purely 
Florentine, La Scuola di Lavori ih iScagliuola; 
un<l the studio, or work-room, of its present 
amiable and eminent professor, signore Pietro 
Sto])pione.' 

The Palazzo Pitti, the principal residence of 
the count of Tuscany, ‘vast and noble as it is,' 
says lady Morgan, * and most wonderful as the 
house of a merchant in the middle ages, is still 
the most notable for its precious collections of 
])icluies, the chefs-d’ciuvre of tlic Tuscan, Flo- 
rentine, and Roman school. Here is Michael 
Angelo’s picture of the Three Fates. They are 
Shiikspeare’s Weird Sisters. Here glows the 
divine beauty of Raphael’s famous Madonna 
della Sedia, so known to the world by the count- 
less copies and engravings, the sure proof of its 
(xcellcuce. Here too are some of Salvator 
Itosa’s finest sea-pieces, with those calm skies 
and waU rs, and brilliant lights, so contrasted to 
the force, gloom, and energy of his Catiline 
conspiracy. Here also is the noble Cleopatra 
of (Juido, that true woman’s painter-laureate! 
and here, in short, are hundreds of pictures, 
rorne of supreme merit, and all of interest, by 
the names attached to them, or the likenesses 
they preserve. Among the latter is, Titian’s 
superb portrait of cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, 
the elegant voluptuary anil princely virtuoso: 
buiher playing on the Spinette; his strong 
marked and somewhat vulgar face turned t»>- 
wards a jiriest, who accompanies him on the 
guitar, ev idently asking his opinion of a chro- 
matic transition, through which he has just 
modulated; Luther’s wife, who has exchanged 
her nun’s \L*il for a smart Flemish hat and fea- 
ther, more lady-like and less liidoous than in 
Jtny other of hdr pictures, is their ‘ sole audi- 
tress.’ Numberless portraits of the ladies of the 
Medici family, particularly in the latter limes, 
loaded with gold and jewels, simple and cemmon- 
I'lace looking-women, such as one meets making 
up the mjiss of assemblies, all ‘ very fine and 
J^ll alike.' I could not trace among their prim 
^■ountenances the brilliancy of talent for which 
tue accomplished and unfortunate Isabella was 
so celebrated, nor the ferocious genius of Ca- 
nor cold dull iniquity of Marie de 
sotnc of them ^ere handsome,’ 
uan university of Florence was founded in 
438. In 1542 was instituted the Academia 
orentina, for making translations from the 
rjreek and Latin classics; the Academia della 
^ruscawas intended to improve at.d reduce to 
Tuscan language; the two were 
some time back, and now bear the name 


of the Florentine Academy. Here are also 
schools, and an academy of the fine arts, where 
nearly thirty pupils receive gratuitous instruc- 
tion. The Georgofili is a royal agricultural 
society. Of ihe libraries, the largest is the Ma- 
gliabechiana of 00,000 volumes; the next the 
Marcelliana of 40,000. The museum of natural 
history is extensive and well arranged; there is 
also a botanic garden. Dante, Machiavel, Guic- 
ciardini, Americus Vesputius, and other dis- 
tinguished characters were born here. 

Florence is surrounded by a wall, and de- 
fended by two citadels. It has two theatres, and 
beautiful promenades, as well in the Boboli 
gardens, as along the banks of the Amo. It is 
the see of an archbishop, and was a place of 
great trade from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century; at present its productive industry is 
confined to a few manufactures,, such as satin^ 
taffetas, damask,, straw hats, jew^ellery, and pre- 
cious stones; the woollen manufactures are 
adapted only to the common people, among 
whom are included many Jews, who principally 
conduct its trade. Population 75,000. Leghorn 
is its harbour. 

Mr. Fbistace, in his Classical Tour, thus de- 
scribes the general appearance of this far-famed 
city : — 

‘ Florence is seated in a vale, intersected by 
the Arno, graced by numberless hills, and bor- 
dered, at no great distance, by mountains of 
various forms rising gradually towards the Ap- 
pennines. The whole vale is one continued 
grove and garden, where the beauty of the 
country is enlivened by the animation of the 
town, and tlie fertility of the soil re<loubled by 
the industry of its cultivators. White villas 
gleam through the orchards on every side, and 
large populous hamlets border the roads and 
aljiiost line tlie banks of the river. Such is the 
scene of comfort and prosperity that surrounds 
the Tuscan capital (alas I how difl'erent now), 
raised originally by the genius of liberty, and 
restored by the grand duke Leopold. Ilappy 
will it be for the inhabitants if its charms can 
res’.st the bl;ists from bell which have passed the 
Alps and the Appennines, and now brood in 
tempest over the Val d’Arno. 

‘ 'Die city itself spreads along the side of the 
river, which forms one of its greatest ornaments, 
and contributes not a little to its fame. Its 
streets are well paved, or rather Bagged, wider 
than usual in southern climates ; and its houses 
in general solid and rather stately. It has 
several squares, and many clnirches ami palaces, 
so that its appearance is airy, clean, and some- 
times rising towards grandeur. I do not, how- 
ever, think that the number of great edifices 
corresponds with the reputation of the city, or 
with tne figure which it has so long made in the 
annals of modern history ; it is, indeed, to be 
considered, that we came directly from Rome» 
and that the glories of that capital, when fresh 
upon the mind, must naturally eclipse the infe- 
rior splendor of every other city.’ 

The cathedral and some other churches, in ihe 
edification or restoration ef which Michael 
Angelo bore a part, are next described ; then the 
‘ Falazzi, and afterwards the gallery, now,' says 
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he, * stripped of its honors/ The delightful 
environs of Florence next engage Mr. Eustace, 
ever powerful for description. Amongst these 
Vallombrosa, the supposed original of Milton's 
description of Eden, claimed tirst the traveller's 
attention. Tlie sketch of this picturesque spot, 
tlie account of the abbey, its inhabitants, and 
their hospitality, is here given with much spirit 
and precision. 

FLOKI'^NTIA, in ancient geography, a town 
of Etruria, on the Arnus, of great note in the 
wars of Sylla, now called Florenza, or Fiorenza, 
by the Italians, and Florence by the English. 
See Florence. 

FLORENTIN, or St. Florentin, a town of 
France in Champagne, situated at the conflux of 
the Armance and Annan^on ; it has some cotton 
manufactures, and 3000 inhabitant^. Thirteen 
miles north-east of Auxerre, and twenty-four 
south-west of Troyes. 

FLORENTINES, the people of Florence. 
Dr. Moore gives the following account of the 
amusements of the Florentines. * Besides the 
convcTsazionis, which they have as in other towns 
of Italy, the nobility meet every day at a house 
called the casino. This society is much on the 
same footing witli the clubs in London. The 
members are elected by ballot. They go at any 
time that is convenient. They play at billiards, 
cards, and other games, or continue conversing, 
as they think proper. They are served with tea, 
coffee, lemonade, ices, or what other refresh- 
ments they clioose; and each person pay.s for 
what he calls for. There is one material differ- 
ence between this and the English clubs, that 
women as well as men are members. The com- 
pany of both sexes behave with more frankness 
and familiarity to strangers, as well as to each 
other, than is customary in public assemblies in 
other parts of Italy.' Dr Moore adds, * that, at 
the opera, they pay much more attention to the 
dancing than to the music, though it is at best 
mere athletic jumping, compared with the elegant 
dancing of the French.' 

FLORES, one of the Azores, so named from 
the multitude of flowers found growing sponta- 
neously on it. It is thirty miles long, nine broad, 
and contains two towns, several villages, and 
about 1400 inhabitants. It exports wheat and 
salt pork, and has excellent poultry. Cattle are 
also numerous, but they are small. Santa Cruz 
is the capital. Lagena on the east coast is also 
a thriving town. Long. 30° 55'. W. h\. 39° 
34'. N. 

FLORIAN (John Peter Claris dc), a popular 
modern French writer, was born at the chateau 
of that name in I.anguedoc, in 1/55. Ilis father 
was a gentleman of fortune, who .'•pared no ex- 
pense on his education ; and being related to 
Voltaire, he obtained for him through that per- 
son's interest the rank of page to the duke of 
Penthievre. The duke soon gave him a corn- 
mi.s.sion in th«5 army, but, observing the success 
of his literary efforts, judiciously confined him 
to literature, and furnished him with a library, 
llis first production was Galathea, which was 
followed by the two volumes of hrs Theatre, the 
sacred drama of Ruth, and a succession of very 
successful dramas and novels. Under Robes- 


ierre he was arrested and dragged to prison for 
aving affixed to his Numa some verses in praise 
of the queen, and while in this situation he com, 
posed the first book of his Guillaume Tell, and 
a poem called Ebrahini. On his release he fell 
into a decline, which terminated his life on the 
13th of September 1794. 

Florid Style, a style too much enriched with 
figures and flowers of rhetoric. 

FLORIDA, a country of North America, 
bounded on the north by Georgia, on the ea.st by 
the Atlantic, on the south by the Gulfs of Mexico 
and Florida, and on the west by the Mississippi. 
It was the most soull\erly province of the Bri- 
tish empire dn America before the war of inde- 
pendence. 

It was first discovered in 1479, by Sebastian 
Cabot, a Venetian in the English service; whence 
a right to it was claimed by the kings of Eng- 
land ; and it was included with Georgia in the 
charter granted by Charles 11. to Carolina. In 
1512 Florida was more fully discovered by 
Ponce de Leon, an able navigator, but who on- 
dertook his voyage from the most absurd mo- 
tives. The Indians of the Caribbee Islands had 
among them a tradition, that somewhere on the 
continent there was a fountain whose waters had 
the prop(*rty of restoring youth to all old men who 
tiLsted them. The romantic imaginations of the 
Spaniards were delighted with this idea. Many 
embarked in voyages to find out this imaginary 
fountain, who were n^ver afterwards heard of. 
Tlieir superstitious countrymen never imagined 
that these people had perished. They concluded 
that they did not return, only because they had 
drunk of the immortalising liquor, and had di.s- 
covered a spot so delightful, that they diil not 
choose to leave it. Ponce de Leon set out witli 
this extravagant view, as well as others, fully 
persuaded of the existence of a third world, ilie 
conquest of which was to immortalise his name. 
In the attempt to discover this country, he n- 
discovered Florida; but returned to the place 
from whence he came, visibly more advanced iii 
years than when he set out. For suine time this 
country was neglected by the Spaniards, and 
some ITenchmen settled in it. But the ik w 
colony being neglected by the ministry, ami 
Philip II. of Spain pretending to he the sole 
proprietor of America, fitted out a fleet at Cadi/ 
to destroy them. The tyrant's orders were exe- 
cuted with barbarity. The French entrench- 
ments were forced, and most of the people killed. 
The prisoners were hanged on trees, with this 
inscription, — ‘ Not a.s Frenchmen, but as Here- 
tics.' This cruelty was soon after revenged hy 
Dominic de Gourgues, a skilful and intrepid 
seaman of Gascony, an enemy to the Spaniards, 
and passionately fond of glory and hazard. Iw 
sold his estate, built some ships, and with a 
select band of bold adventurers embarked for 
Florida. He drove' the Spaniards from all their 
posts with incredible valor and activity, de- 
feated them in every rencounter — and, by way ot 
retaliation, hung the prisoners on trees with tms 
inscription, — * Not as Spaniards, but as Assas- 
sins.' He then blew up the forts be bad taken, 
and returned home. This patriotic 
act of justice certainly merited reward^ but , 
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notice whatever was taken of Gourgues by the 
french governmcTit. Florida was conquered in 
1539, by the Spaniards under Ferdinand de 
Soto, not without a great deal of bloodshed, as 
the natives were very warlike, and made a vigor- 
ous resistance. The settlement, however, was not 
fully established till 1665, when St. Augustine 
was founded. In 1586 this^ place was taken and 
pillaged by Sir Francis Drake* In 1665 it was 
taken and plundered by Davis, and a body of 
buccaneers. In 1702 an attempt was made upon 
it by colonel More, governor of Carolina. He 
set out with 500 English and 700 Indians, arid, 
having reached St. Augustine, he besieged it for 
three months ; at the end of which, the Spaniards 
having sent some ships to its relief, he was ol> 
liged to retire. In 1740 another attempt was 
made by general OglethorjMJ, but be was forced 
to raise the siege with loss ; and Florida conti- 
nued in the hands of the Spaniards till 1763, 
when it was ceded to Great Britain. During 
the American war it was again reduced by the 
Spaniards, in 1781, and was guaranteed to the 
crown of Spain at llie peace, in 1783. 

The length of this country, following the coast, 
has been estimated at about 800 miles. Its 
breadth is various. The broadest part of West 
Florida is about 130 miles, while the narrow pen- 
insula of East Florida extends from south to 
north 400 miles, llie shape of the country is 
irregular, and nearly resembles the letter L. It 
was divided by the llritish government into East 
and West Florida. 

Fi.orida, West, as designated by Great Bri- 
tain, is situated between the Mississippi on the 
west, and the Appalachieola on the east, and is a 
snip of land running along the Gulf of Mexico 
for 400 miles. All the west coitst of the penin- 
sula of Florida is low, sandy, and lined by a 
reef. The (iulf of Ponce de Leon (Chatham Bay 
of the Eiigiish), is much infested by the accumu- 
lation of sand. Cerasecos (Charlotte Harbour of 
the English), is an extensive inlet with many 
islands before it, forming several channels, in 
the deepest of which, namt>d Boca Grande, the 
depth IS fifteen feet. The inlet receives the river 
Caloosa. Palm Sound, within Palm and Clam 
Islands, is only navigable by long boats. Es- 
piritu Santo Bay is a considerable gulf with a 
channel in twenty feet deep. St. Martin’s Keys 
arc tl»e southernmost of a chain of islands tliat 
line the coast to the river St. Juan. Tliis part of 
the coast is so shoal, that a canoe can scarcely 
approach it. The river Apalacha falls into a 
^ay of the same name, at the fort of St. Mark. 

'fhe coast from the Apalacha to Pensacola 
IS tolerably fit for cultivation ; but from this last 
place to the Mobile it is sandy and barren, pro- 
ducing only dwarf pines and cedars. The river 
Apalachicola, or Chattaliochc, falls into St. 
Leorge’s Sound, within the island of this name, 
J^hich is two leagues from the main, and four 
leagues long, but very narrow. The Bay or 
agoon of St. Joseph is enclosed on the south by 
|he curving peninsula of which Cape St. Blaize is 
extreme point. St. Rose Island, twenty 
long but very narrow, has plenty of frcsii 
'^ater : its west end forms the east side of the 
entrance to Pensacola Bay. Santa Maria Galvei, 
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or Pensacola Bay, is a large inlet, entirely land- 
locked, the entrance two miles wide, with sixteen 
or twenty-four feet depth, and within thirty to 
thirty-five feet, according as the water is elevated 
or depressed by the strength of the winds. Se- 
veral rivers fall into this inlet, of which the largest 
i.s the Shambe, and is navigable for sloops a few 
miles, and for canoes a considerable distance. 

The town of Pensacola, the capital of the pro- 
vince, is on a plain on the west side of the bay, 
and is defended by a fort on a sand hill, close 
under which all vessels must pass to the town. 

While Florida was an English possession, 
Pensacola carried on a considerable trade; but, 
under the restrictive system and indolence of 
the Spaniards, it fell into insignificance and po- 
verty— the only branch of industry attended to, 
because it requires little labor, being the rearing 
of cattle. The sole trade was to New Orleans, 
and did not occupy above four or five schooners, 
of ten to twenty-five tons, which kept along 
shore to the mouth of the Mobile, where they 
entered the sounds, between the islands and the 
main, to Lake Ponlelvartrain : from this lake they 
entered the river St. John, which communicates 
by a short canal to New Orleans. The lengtli 
of this internal navigation is but fifty leagues, 
and it is usually accomplished in two days, 
while the outer passage to New Orleans, by the 
mouths of the Mississippi, is ninety leagues, and 
from the strong adverse current and prevailing 
winds from the w^est is often lengthened to forty 
days. The climate of Pensacola is so healthy 
that invalids arc sent hither from Louisiana. 

The river Alabama, or Mobile, falls into a 
large gulf, whose entrance is between a long pen- 
insula on the cast, and Isle Dauphin on the 
west. The town of Mobile, at the mouth of the 
river, is built on the side of a hill. 

The coast, west of Mobile Bay, is lined by 
low sandy islands, covered with cypress trees; 
their names in succession are, — Isle Dauphin, 
where the French formed their first settlements, 
Masseo, Horn, Dog, v^aisseau, from having a 
harbour for vessels of burden. Cat, &c. Farther 
west a great number of alluvion islands front the 
entrance of Lake Pontchartrain and the Bay of 
St. Esprit. The channels between tjiese islands 
have in general but ten to tw’elve feet, and tho 
depth of Lake Pontchartrain decreases annually, 
so that it is probable a few years will convert it 
into a niarsn, as well as Lakes ^la\irepas and 
Borgne, the former communicating with the 
Mississippi by Iberville Uivor, which is quite 
dry in summer, its bed being twelve feet above 
the lowest level of the Mississippi ; but in spring, 
when the river rises, it discharges a part of its 
waters by the IberVille into Lake Pontchartrain. 
Biloxi, on the main land within Vaisseaux Island, 
was one of tlie first establishments of the French 
in Louisiana. 

Florida, East, is .separated from Georgia by the 
river St, Mary, and includes the peninsula and 
tract of coast on the gulf of Mexico to the river 
Apalachicola. The Eastern, or Atlantic Coast, 
of the peninsula, is lined by Islands, forming an 
interior navigation through lagoons or inlets. 
The principal rivers on ibis coast are the St. 
Juan and Indian, the former rises in a swamp 
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in the heart of the peninsula, and pursues a 
northern coui*se in a broad navigable stream, 
expanding into lakes, of which Lake George is 
fifteen miles broad, and fifteen to twenty feet 
deep, with many beautiful islands, covered widi 
orange, palm, and magnolia trees. Near Long 
J^ke, which communicates with the St. Juan by 
a creek, is a warm mineral spring of great vo- 
lume ; the St, Juan is crossed by a bar at its 
mouth with fifteen feet. Indian or Hillsborough 
lliver runs from north to south parallel to the 
coast its mouth is crossed by a bar with but 
five feet. 

St. Augustine, the chief town of East Florida, 
is on tlie main opposite the north end of Anas- 
tasia Island. It consists of four streets, inter- 
secting each other at right angles; is fortified 
by bastions, encompassed by a ditch and wall, 
and defended by the castle of St. John, mount- 
ing fifty guns. The entrance to the harbour is 
crossed by a bar, with only five feet at low water 
and tea at high. St. Anastasia Island is six 
leagues long, and affords good building stone, 
which is not to be bad on the main. 

From Cape Florida, near the south-east ex- 
tremity of the peninsula, a great belt of keys 
and reefs curves round the promontory into the 
gulf of Mexico, bearing the general name of the 
Martyrs, or Florida Keys ; the numerous 
channels or inlets between them are only fit for 
small craft. Almost all these keys are covered 
with the mangrove, and frequented by turtle; 
all of them have received names from the En- 
glish, when in possession of Florida. The only 
farther notice they deserve is, that on the north 
end of Old Matacumbe, an islet four miles long 
and two broad, is a harbour for vessels of seven 
or eight feet, where fresh water may be procured 
from a natural well, in a rock four feet deep. 
On Key Ilueso, or West, which is seven miles 
long, is also a good harbour, with four fathoms 
at the west end, and at the south-west several 
wells of tolerable water. The dry tortugas 
(turtle) are a cluster of keys, forming the western 
extreme of the Florida Keys. Punta Blanco, or 
Cape Sable, is the south-west point of the penin- 
sula of Florida, doubling which we enter tlie 
gulf of Mexico. 

The Floridas abound in vegetable productions 
of the most luxuriant and rank growth. Tiny 
are said to produce eight different kinds of oak, 
white and black walnut, hickory, chestnuts, three 
kinds of mulberry, four of the magnolia, orange, 
and fig trees, persimmon and sycamore ; ;ts also 
a vast variety of plums, and other indigenous 
iVuits, such as limes, prunes, peaches, figs, grapes, 
melons, &c. Olives are also cultivated with 
success ; and St. John’s River, and some of the 
lakes, are boAlcred with orange groves. The 
annona, lime, and mah ie, are indigenous, as 
also many medicinal plants. 

West Florida is the most fertile in grain . 
wheat, oats, barley, rice, peas, buck-wheat, and 
rye, flourish. The climate is various. 

In winter it seldom freezes, nor is the cold 
ever so severe as to injure the orange tree. In 
West Florida the incicury seldom tails below 30® 
of Fahrenheit, and seldom rises above 94® in 
the shade. The climate to>/ards the west is more 


temperate. On the eastern coast the trade winds 
prevail, and cool the air in summer ; but in the 
west the air is refreshed by breezes from the 
Apalachian Mountains, which are still more 
cool and temperate. During the summer heavy 
gales of wind beat against the east side of the 
peninsula, while the interior is subject to dread- 
tiil squalls. Along the gulf storms and hurri- 
canes are common just before and after the au- 
tumnal equinox ; but thunder and lightning are 
less frequent and violent than in the neighbour- 
ing territory of Georgia, or in the Carolinas. In 
the forests and deserts are found the panther 
wild cat, buffalo, fox, hare, goat, rabbit, otte/ 
racoon, flying squirrtd, armadillo, opossum* 
guano, and several sorts of serpents. Birds are 
in great variety, and numerous; among others 
are found the crane, heron, goose, wild duck* 
pigeon, partridge, thrush, jay, hawk, maccaw* 
and a great number of others. The rivers abound 
in fisli, but are at the same time infested with 
voracious alligators. 

From the first of July to the middle of Oc- 
tober fevers are prevalent. They are usually 
iireceded by heavy rains, and sultry weather. 
Those of plethoric habits, and sanguine consti- 
tutions, are the most liable to be attacked. In- 
flammatory fevers, of domestic origin, are mrely 
experienced. The yellow fever occasionally 
makes its appearance; but it has always been 
traced to the islands, particularly to the 11a- 
vannah, Intermittents are endemical, and often 
prove tedious; but they commonly yield to the 
prescriptions of skilful physicians. 

In 1810 a revolution took place in West 
Florida, and agents were despatched to Wash- 
ington, who had an interview with the American 
president, for the purpose of being admitted 
into the confederation of the United States. In 
the mean time the American government took 
means for occupying the country, conformable 
to a claim which they had been urging since the 
year 1801. In that year they had purchased 
Louisiana from the French, of which they con- 
tended that West Florida formed a part. It 
was declared by the treaty to be ceded with tlie 
same extent that it had in the hands of Spain, 
and as it had been ceded by Spain to France. 
The terms of this cession gave rise to a claim on 
the part of the United States to the country west 
of the Perdido River ; and, to prevent the occu- 
pation of this territory by any otlu-r power, the 
government of the union took ])ossession, in 
1811, of the principal posts, except the town 
and fort of Mobile, which was siirrondered to 
their forces in the following. year. East Ilorida, 
however, remained in the undisturbed possession 
of the Spanish authorities, with the exception of 
some revolutionary movoinonts of no long co^ 
tinuance, until the second w^ar between the United 
States and Great Britain. In 1814 a British ex- 
pedition having been fitted out from Pensacola 
against the American territories, General Jack- 
son resolved to take possession of the ])lace. 
Accordingly, with a small body of regulars an 
some mounted volunteers, lie marched from 
Mobile, and, after a show of resistance 
Spaniards and British, carried the town. 1 ^ 
fort of Barrancas was soon afterwards destroyer 
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by the British, and general Jackson having no 
authority to rebuild it, evacuated the place, and 
returned to Mobile. A similar disregard of the 
duties of neutrality on the part of the Spanish 
government, drew upon this province another 
invasion in 1818. The Seminole Indians, with 
wlioin the United Stales were at war, residing 
within the limits of h'lorida, and making their 
incursions thence without restraint from the 
Spaniards, it became necessary, for the purpose 
otchastising them, to cross the territorial line, and 
siibseciuently. possession was taken Vjy general 
Jackson of Fort St. Marks and Pensacola. The 
American troops remained in these posts until 
November, 1818, when they were restored by 
the government of the United States to Spain. 
A negotiation, which liacl been for a long time 
pentling, for the transfer of the whole province 
to the United States, was consummated by 
treaty in 1819; and, after many vexatious de- 
lays, the treaty was raiifieil by Spain in October, 
1820, ami finally by tlie United States in the 
moiilh of February, 1821. Possession was de- 
livered to general Jackson, the commissioner of 
the United States, in July, 1821, and the pro- 
vince now forms one of tlie territories of the 
L'nited Slates. 

Fi.oiuda, OF, is a common name for 

tlic channel between the peninsula of Florida, 
and the Bahama Isles, north of Culia. 

Tiirough this gulf tlie celebrated stream, some- 
times called the gulf, sfiinetimes the Fi.oiuua- 
Si rkam, first make sits way to the north-east along 
the coast of America. 

\'arious attempts have been made to account 
tor this current, and as it is an object of general 
interest in natural history, though we have no- 
ticed it in another place (see Amkrica, Index) 
we conceiv e it may gratify our reatlers to present 
them with a concise view of its causes from an 
able paj)er in tiie FAlinburgh Philosophical Jour- 
nal, lor 1820. ‘ U is known, that the tides in 

tlie ocean are produced by the combined actions 
of the sun and moon, clausing the waters, in ge- 
neral, wlien their course is not obstructed l)y 
continents, islands, ike., to take a westerly diroc- 
lioii. The winds in the tropical climates, from 
nearly the same cause, blow generally the same 
way. It is also observed by navigators, that 
when a wind blows for any length of time, in a 
given direction, the waters of the sea move in 
the same direction, forming a current, at least at 
the surface, more or less strong, according to 
circumstances, setting in that direction. The 
whole body of the waters of tlie Atlantic, then, 
“lust liave a general tendonev to move from the 
coasts of K urope and Africa, towards the shores 
of America, which must be modified in its cf- 
ccts, according to the different conformations of 
»o coasts and other combining circumstances. 
K.n^ the coast of North America, we 

^If find, that its direction is nearly that of the 
IJ^ridian, or north and south, at least from ahtmt 
b) Cape Sable in Ivast Florida, 
the mass of waters coming from the 
aft' ’ strike it nearly at right angles, winch, 
cr high water, will gradually r* Mn* into the 
CQn^^ Ike east, without p^-oducing .my 

siderable current along the coast, or any ac- 
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cumulation in a particular place, as it otherwise 
would have done, if that coast had been more 
oblique to the direction of the tide, though the 
Bahama Islands, and shallows, must prove a con- 
siderable obstruction to the flood-tide setting 
directly westerly, near Florida/ and will have 
some tendency to cause it to flow more to the 
norlli. 

‘ If we now turn our attention to the northern 
cojist of South America, we shall find thaf it follows 
nearly the <lirection of a parallel of latitude, or 
east and west, and of course, very oblique to the 
tide coming from the east; and, therefore, it is 
natural to suppose, that a current will be pro- 
duced, setting westward, from Cape St. lioque, 
along the shores of Guiana, Cumana, Terra 
Firma, the Musquito Shore., ike, towards Cape 
Calouche in Yucatan. This, indeed, is verified 
by observation, for it is found, that the flood-tide 
combined with a current, runs along these coasts, 
generally at about the rate of two or thrive miles 
an hour. This current s(?Uing along the Carib- 
bean Sea, will enter the Gulf of Mexico between 
Cape Antonio, in Cuba, and Cape Calouche, in 
Yucatan, and must, of course, raise the waters 
of that Gulf, to a considerable height above the 
general level of the ocean. A part of these wa- 
t(!rs after the time of high water, will fall back 
into the Caribbean Sea ; and there actually has 
been observed a current otf Cape Antonio, set- 
ting eastward along the south coast of Cuba. 
Tndceil it has been asserted, by Captain Man- 
derson of the Royal Navy, in his Observ’ations 
on the Gulf Stream, that the waters about Cape 
Antonio, ‘ move sometimes one way, sometimes 
another, and are sometimes stationary,' which 
may be expected, according as it is flood-tide, 
ebb-tide, or high water. 

‘ From vvlial we have already advanced, it is 
clear that the waters between (hiba and Yucatan, 
must be higher than those between Cuba and 
Florida ; and, llierefore, the mass of waters car- 
ried into the Gulf of Mexico, in the manner al- 
ready mentioned, must flow out between Cuba 
and Flast Florida. If we also lake into consi- 
deration the number of ^reat rivers, and among 
them the Mississippi, itself like a sea, that falls 
into the Gulf of Mexico, which is, comparatively 
speaking, small, their waters must endeavour to 
extend themselves over a portion of sea greater 
than that gulf; and since, from the accumulation 
of water coming from tlie Caribbean Sea, de- 
pending on causes already pointed out, tlie wa- 
ters of the Mississippi, and other rivers, falling 
into the Gulf of Mexico from the west and north, 
cannot extend tiu'mselves over tliat sea towards 
the south, they must flow^ along its northern shore 
towards the east. That the waters of great 
rivers do flow to a considerable distance in the 
ocean, can be e;Lsily proved. In Columbus’s 
fir.st voyage to America, l>e found his vessel in 
fresh water, at tlie mouth of the Orinoco, before 
he discovered land, wlience he inferred, he was 
near some great continent, which alone could 
produce such a stream. In Macleod’s voyage 
to China, a stream of fresh water was found at a 
considenible disUnce from the shores of Java, 
and the British fleet, which blockaded Toulon, 
occasionally took in fresh water at the mouth of 
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the Rhone, at a considerable distance from land. 
Hence, then, it is clear, that the streams of large 
rivers flow a considerable way into the ocean. 
The Mississippi, and other large rivers which fall 
into the Gulf of Mexico, must therefore, in some 
direction or other do the same. But since a cur- 
rent of water flows generally into the Gulf of 
Mexico, between Yucatan and Cuba, the waters 
of the Mississippi cannot flow out in that direc- 
tion ; thdy must therefore, with more or less vc*- 
locity, flow out between Cuba and Florida. 
This, combining with the superabundant waters 
of the ocean collected in the Gulf, flowing round 
between Cuba and Cape Sable in Florida, is, by 
the north-west shores of Cuba, the Bahama 
Isles, and banks, turned round the eastern shores 
of JCast Florida, and must set northward along 
the east coast of America, with considerable ve- 
locity, constituting what is called the Florida or 
Gulf Stream. This conclusion is verified by 
observation; for the waters in the Gulf Stream, 
in the greater part of its course to the north of 
ihe Bahama Islands, are found, by the thermo- 
meter, to bo warmer than those of the seas im- 
mediately bordering on it, whence they 'must 
come from a warmer climate, and, when chemi- 
cally examined, to possess a less degree of salt- 
fiess, and therefore must consist chiefly of fresh 
water. Hence, from these two causes, namely, 
the current formed by the flood-tide setting in 
between (^uba and Yucatan, and the fresh water 
from the Mississippi, and other large rivers, ful- 
ling into the (»ulf of Mexico, combined and 
modified in the manner we have described, and 
not either of them separately, as has been some- 
times affirmed, making its escape northward, 
along the eastern coast of America, we think, it 
will evidently ap])ear, is derived the true cause 
of the Gulf Stream, Hence, too, the circular 
motion of the waters in the northern Atlantic, 
and other phenomena, attempted to be esta- 
blished by Humboldt, will receive a satisfactory 
solution.’ 

FLORIDA BLANCA (Francis Anthony Mo- 
nino, count de), a principal minister of Spain in 
modern times, first distinguished himself as an 
opponent of the French revolution: his ene- 
mies availed themselves of his unpopularity to 
procure his dismission from the king’s service in 
the beginning of 1792. He was shortly after 
permitted to retire to his estates in the province 
of Murcia, and to retain his titles and dignities, 
blit arrested again in July the same year, and 
committed to the castle of Pampeluna, ucl again 
soon released. After several years of seclusion, 
he was in 1808 chosen president of tlie cortes, 
and died in that year November 20th, aged near 
eighty. 

FLORILEOIUM, Flouilegf., a name the 
Latins have given towlcii the (Greeks call avOa- 
Xoyiov, anthology ; viz. a collection of choice 
pieces, containing the finest and brightest things 
in their kind. 

Fixihilfoidm, or Anthologia, is particularly 
u^d for a breviary, in the eastern church, com- 
piled by Arcadius, for the convcniency of the 
Greek priests and monks, who cannot carry with 
tliem, in their* travels and pilgrimages, all the 
volumes wherein their office is dispersed. It con- 


tains the general rubrics, psalter, canticles, the 
horologium, and the office of the ferioe, &c. 

FLOTllN, n. s. Fr. A coin first made by the 
Florentines. That of Germany is in value 2j. 4rf. • 
that of Spain 4s. 4ic/.; that of Palermo ana 
Sicily 2s. 6(1, ; that of Holland 2t. 

In the Imperial chamber the proctors have half a 
Jlorin taxed and allowed them for every substantial 
recess. Ayliffe. 

Florin is sometimes used for a coin, and 
sometimes for a money of account. As a coin 
it is of different values, according to the diftyrent 
metals, and different countries where it is struck. 
The gold florins are most of them of a very coarse 
alloy, some of them not exceeding thirteen or 
fourteen carats, and none of them seventLcu and 
a half. As a money of account, it i.s used hy 
the Italian, Dutch, and German merchanls ?nd 
bankers, but admits of different divisions in dif- 
ferent places. See Coi.ns. 

FLORINIANI, or Fi.oriam, a sect of here- 
tics, of the second century, so named from its 
author Florinus. Fhilastrius says, that they wtrii 
the same with the Carpophorians. He adds, 
that they were ahso called soldiers, miiitcs, quia 
de rnilitaribus fuenint. St. Ireuicus calls them 
(inosties; St. Fpiphaniu.s, Phibionites; and 
Theodoret, Borborites, on account of the impuri- 
ties of their lives. 

FLORINUS, or Flokiam s, a heretic of the 
second century, and a priest of the Homan 
church, deposed for his errors along with Hlastus. 
He had been a disciple of St. Polycurp, along 
with Ireiueus. lie made God the author of 
evil ; or rather asserted, that the things forbidden 
by God are not evil, but of his own appointing; 
in which he followed the errors of Valentinus, 
and joined him.self willi the Carpocratians. 

FLoRIS (Francis), an tMiiinent historical 
painter, born at Antwf*rp in lb? fol- 

lowed the profession of a sUituary till twenty 
years of age; when, preferring ])ainting, he en- 
tered the school of Dimbeit Lombard, whose 
manner he imitated very j^erfectly. He after- 
wards went into Italy, and eompli ted his studies 
from the most eminent masters. The great pro- 
gress he had made in historical painting, at Ids 
return procured him much employment; and 
his countrymen complimented him with the tide 
of the Flemish Ra^mael. He obtained consi- 
derable prices for his pictures, and might have 
rendered himself more worthy of the attention 
of the great, had he not debased his character by 
frequent intoxication. He died in 1570, aged 
fifty. , 

Floris, or F.nile Isle, a considerable ^ 
of the Eastern Seas, situated between the and 
9^ S. lat., and the 120° and 123° of E. long. In 
length, it is about 200 miles, by thirty-six t e 
average breadth. The interior is mountainous 
and woody, but near the sea is a fine open 
country; but this island is little known to u- 
ropeans. Over the greater part, the 
kindred language to the Javanese, - u 

the village of I^arantooca in the straits, w i 
separate Floris from Sabraon ami ^lor, 
pean vessels procure refreshments in 
tor ammunition, cutlery, &e. 
wood might be procured here in consider 
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cinantities. Wax and ambergris are the other 
exports. The Portuguese never effected a regu- 
lar settlement here. 

FLORUS (Lucius Annaeus), a Latin historian 
of the same family with Seneca and Lucan, lie 
flourished in the reigns of Trajan and Adrian ; 
and wrote an Abridgment of the Roman History, 
of which there have been many editions. It is 
composed in a florid and poetical style ; and is 
rather a panegyric on many of the great actions 
of the Romans, than a faithful and correct recital 
of their history. He also wrote poetry, and en- 
tered the lists against the emperor Adrian, who 
satirically reproaches him with frequenting places 
of dissipation. 

FLORY, a cross, differs from 
the potence, by having the flow- 
ers at the ends circumflex and 
turning down. See diagram 
azure (a cross flory), argent a 
chief gules — name iienricson. 

FLOS'CULOUS, adj. Lat. Jlosculus. Com- 
posed of flowers ; having tlie nature or form of 
flowers. 

The outward part ia a thick and camoua covering, 
and the second a dry and Jlosculous coat. Broums, 

FLOS Foemineus, a flower which is furnished 
with the pointal or female organ of genei*alion, 
hut wants the stamina or male organ. Female 
flowers may be produced apart from the male, 
either on the same root or on distinct plants. 
Ilirch and mulberry are examples of the first 
case ; willow and poplar of the second. 

Flos Masculus, a male flower. By this 
name, Linnaeus and the sexualists distin\;uish a 
flower which contains the stamen, or male organ 
of generation ; but not the Stigma or female or- 
tan. See RoTAKY. 

Seel’oFiEET. To skim. 

uch cheeses, good Cisley, ye floted too nigh. 

Tm$er. 

FLOrSON, «. I. From flole. Goods that 
swim without an owner on the sea. 

Flotson, or Flotsom, signifies goods lost 
hy shipwreck ; which, with jetson and lagan, 
arc generally given to the lord admiral, when 
ihe owners are not known. See Jetson and 
Lagan, • 

FLOUNCFi, V. n., v. a. & «. s. Swed flunsa , 
But. phngen, to plunge. To move with violence 
ui the watef or mire ; to struggle or da,sh in the 
water ; to move with weight and tumult ; hence^ 
Ijjetaphorically, to move with passionate agitation. 

Ine noun and active verb have a different appli- 
cation; yet the derivation from the neuter is 
raceable, if not obvious : a flounce is any thing 
sewed to the garment, and hanging loose so as to 
3^^ shake ; and to flounce is thus to deck 
flounces. 

Jloynoing Flanders raves 
Are even ai good as any two of theirs. 

Prior* 

^**l*road fins and forky tail uo laves 
rising surge, aad/fonnoss in the ^aves. 

Addison's Ovid, 

VoL. IX. 


When I'm duller than a post. 

Nor can the plainest word pronounce. 

You neither fume, nor fret, norJUnmee, 

Swift 

She was flounced and furbelowed from head to foot ; 
every ribbon was crinkled, and every part of her gar- 
ments in curl. Addison, 

They have the fashion of flouncing the pet- 

ticoat so very deep, vaat it lool^i like an entire coat of 
lutesit'ing. * P(^. 

Nay, oft in dreims invention we bestow. 

To change Sifloun'c, or add a furbelow. Id, 

FLOU'NDER, n.s. h v. n. Danish flynder; 
)^ooXc\\ fluke. The verb is derived from flounce. 
The noun is the name of a small flat fish : the 
verb signifies to struggle with violent and irre- 
gular motions; as a horse in the mire. It is figu- 
ratively applied to a public speakftr, when he 

i ilunges from one subject to another without the 
east order or connexion. Mental and verbal 
confusion, by which a man exposes liimself to 
contempt. 

Like the flounder, out of the frying-pan into tha 
fire. Camden, 

Down goes at once the horseman and the horse ; 
That courser stumbles on the fallen steed. 

And floundWing throws the rider o'er his head. 

Dryden, 

lie plunged for sense, but found no bottom there ; 
Then writ and floundered on in mere despair. Pope. 
PUmndert will both thrive and breed in any pond. 

Ulortimer, 

. FLGUR, n. $. Formerly written Flow^er, 
which see. The choice part of grain; the fine 
meal of corn. 

The bread I would have in flower, so as it might 
be baked still to serve their necessary want. Spemer 
I can make my audit up. that all 
From me do back receive the flower of all. 

And leave me but the bran. Shakrpearc. 

But by tl;y care twelve urns of wine be filled. 

Next these in worth, and firm those urns be sealed ; 
Be twice ten measures of the choicest flour 
Prepared, e'er yet descends the evening hour. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

Flour (St.), a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Cantal, standing on a perpen- 
dicular basalt rock, accessible only on one side. 
It is full 200 feet above the level of the road, 
and contains a population of 5300. General 
Desaix, the favorite companion of Buonaparte, 
was born here. It is thirty-four miles east of 
Aurillar and fifty south of Clermont. 

FLOUR'ISH, V. n.y v, a. & n. s., ^ Lut, flarco, 
Flour ' isHER, n. s. 5 floresco, from 

floSnflorLs. See Floral. It is equally applied 
to vigor and to beauty ; to strength and to em- 
bellishment ; to prosperity and its accompani- 
ments ; to splendor ami ambitious show ; to bra- 
very and the parade of it. Something more than 
the thing itself ; an adjunct for the purpose of 
recommendation and fflect ; thus it is applied 
to florid language ; to speak with ambitious co- 
piousness and elegance; to boast; to brag ; to 
adorn ; to grace ; to ornament. It has also other 
applications : e. g. to describe various figures by 
intersecting lines ; to wr-ik figures with a needle ; 
to play in wanton and irregular ^ motions. In 
music, to play some prelude without any settled 
lule. 
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The rigbteoul ill*!! JlmruA like the palm-tree. 

Psalm xcii. 

Beside his head there sat a fair young man. 

Of wondrous beauty and of freshest years, 

Wh'^so tender bud to blossom new began. 

And Jiowrijih faire above his equal pcarcs. 

Spensert*s Faerie Queene, 
To bring you thus together, 'tis no sin, 

Sith that the justice of your title to him 
Doth the deceit. Shakspeare* 

1 called thee then vain Jlourtsh of my fortune 
1 called thee then poor shadow, painted queen. 

Id. 

If I could find example 
Of thousands, that had struck anointed kings. 

And Jhuriahed after, I’d not do it : but since 
Nor brass, nor stone, nor parchment, bears not one. 
Lei villany itself forswear*!. Jd. 

rhe labours of Hercules, though flourished with 
much fabulous matter ; yet notably set forth the con- 
sent of ail nations and. ages in the approbation of the 
extirpating and dcbcllating giants, monsters and ty- 
rants. ' Bacon, 

All that I shall say will be hut like bottomn of 
thread close wound up, which, with a good needle, 
perhaps may ho. flourished into large works. 

Id. War with Spain, 

They count him of the green-haired eld, they may, 
or in his flower ; 

For not our greatest flourishvr can equal him in power. 

Chapman, 

The -Egyptians of old, and many Jlovnshi/tg com- 
monwealths since, have enjoy iicd labour and exercise 
to all sorts of men, to be of some vocation and calling, 
and to give an account of their lime, to prevent those 
grievous mischiefs that come by idleness. 

Bur1on*s A naiomy of 3fetancholy, 
And all the powers of hell in full applause 
Flourished their snakes, and tossed their flaming 
brands. Crashaw. 

The presentation of but what I was. 

The flourish of his sober youth. 

Was the pride of naked truth. Id. 

We can excuse the duty of our knowledge, if we 
only bestow the flourish of poetry thereon, or those 
commendatory conceits which popularly set forth the 
eminence of this creature. Browne, 

A child with delight looks upon emblems finely 
drawn and painted, and takes some pleasure in be- 
holding the neat characters and flourishes of a bible 
curiously printed. Boyle, 

Studious to please the genius of the times. 

With periods, points, and tropes ho slurs his crimes ; 
He lards with flourishes bis long harangue ; 

fine, sayest thou ; what, to be praised and hang? 

Dry den. 

He was the patron of my manhood, when I yfou- 
rished in the opinion of the world, though will, ^itnall 
advantage to my fortune. Id, 

Against the post their wicker shields they ciush. 
Flourish the sword, and at the plastron push. 

I'l, JuomaX, 

Villantes have not the same countenance, when 
there are great interests, plausible colours, and flou- 
rishes of wit and rhctonck interposed between the 
sight and the object. V Estrange. 

The to much repeated ornament and jlmrish of 
their former speeches was commonly the truest word 
they spoke, though least believed by them, 

SoutWs Sermons, 

As they are likely to nvmflouriTh their own CMe, 
V their flattery is uardett to be discovered*. 

CoUier, 

Who knows. not that the coachman lashing by. 

Oft with hie flourish cats the heedless eve ? Oay. 
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Wherever you tread, the blushing flowers shall rise 
And all tbingeflifuruA where you turn your eyes. * 

Pope. 

People seek for what they call wit, on all subjects, 
and in all places ; not considering that nature loves 
truth so well, that it hardly ever admiu of flou- 
rishing, Conceit is to nature what paint is to beauty ; 
it is not only needless, but impairs wbat it would im* 
prove. /(/ 

Impetuous spreaa 

Tho stream and smoaking, ^/foumhed o*er his head. 

Id, 

They dilate sometimes, and flourish long upon little 
incidents, and they skip over and but lightly touch the 
drier part of their theme. Watts* s Logick. 

They were intended only for ludicrous omamenu 
of nature, like the flourishes about a great letter that 
signify nothing, but are made only to delight the eye. 

More against Atheism. 

Whilst Cicero acts the part of a rhetorician, he di’ 
lates and flourisheSf and gives example instead of rule* 

Baker. 

— Ye toppling crags of ice! 

Yo avalanches, whom a breath draws down 
In mountainous o’erwhclming, come and crush me! 

I hear yo momently, above, beneath, 

(>rash with a frequent conflict j but yc pass. 

And only fall on things which still would live ; 

On the young flourishing forest, or the hut 
And hamlet of the harmless villager. 

Byron. Manfred. 

The gentle Juan flourished, though at times 

He felt like other plants caUed sensitive, 

Which shrink from touch as monarcht do from 
rhymes. 

Save such as Southey can afford to give. Byron, 

FLODT, v.a.y V.n. Sc n.s. I Dutch ftuyten; 

Flou/ kr, n. s' J Fris. Jlouwc. To 

mock ; to jeer ; to insult ; to treat with con- 
tempt. 

Scambling, out-facing, fashion-mongering boys. 
That lie, and coy, and flout, deprave and slander, 

Go anticKly, .and show outward hideousness, 

Shakspeare. 

You must flout my iusufflciency. Id. 

^he railed at her, that sho should be so imznodokt 
to write to one she knew would flout her. Id. 

Tho Norweyan banners flout the sky. 

And fan our people cold. Id. Macbeth. 

He would ask of those that had been at the other's 
table. Tell truly, was there never a flout or dry blow 
given ? Bacon, 

Flouting persons for their constancy in devotion, or 
their strict adherence to a conscientious p^'aciicc of 
duty, is most detestable. Barrow. 

She opened it, and read it out. 

With many a smile and leering flout, 

Hadiltras, 

Phillida flouts me. Walton*s Artier. 

Their doors are barred against a bittcr/fo«r ; 

Snarl, if you please ; but you shall snarl without. 

Dryden, 

With talents well endued. 

To be scurrilous and rude ^ 

When you pertly raise your snout. 

Fleer and gibe, and laugh and flout. Swift* 

FLOW, V. n., V. a. Sc n.t.i Sax. Fleopan; 
FloVimoly, <m/w. jGoth. Jloa; 

fluer; LaX.fluo ; Gr. jSXvtay or connected wi 
ptiu, which signifies literally to flow. Flow is 
generic term, and thus differs from ^ 

gust, which 0ie modes of flowing. The con- 
tinued running of water either in a large ho 
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or in along but narrow course, is Ibe flowing of 
th6 water : to flow then is to run in an oqtia))le 
uninterrupted course. It is opposed to water at 
rest, as in a lake or pool. It is applied to the 
rising, in opposition to the ebbing of the tide. It 
metaphorically signifles, to proceed ; to issue ; to 
glide smoothly : wlieu applied to»sentences, either 
spoken or written : to composition generally, to 
abound ; to overflow ; to be copious ; to be full ; 
to deluge. 

The fo eke with his sterne wawes, 

Eche daye yjioweth new agaiue ; 

And by the concours of his lawes. 

The ebbe yjioweth in certeine. 

Cluiucer, Ralade* 

Whilome I usdo (as thou right well doest know) 
My little flock on westernc downes to keep, 

!Kot far from whence Sabrinacs strcaine doth J!ow, 
And flowrio bankes with silver liquor stcepe. 

Spenser. Daphnaida, 

1*11 USB that tongue I have : if wit Jiow from*t, 

1 shall do good. Shah-^teare. Winter*M Taie, 

This river hath thrice jiowed, no ebb between. 

Shakspenre, 

Then shall our names 

Be in their Jiowing cups freshly remembered. 

Id. Henry V. 

The dry streets Jiowed with men. Chapman. 

This discourse of Cyprian, and the flowers of rheto- 
rick in it, shew him to havnc been of a great wit and 
Jiowing eloquence. Jfahewill on Providence. 

Some, from the diurnal and annual motion of the 
earth, endeavour to solve the Jiows and motions of 
these seas, illustrating the same by water in a howl, 
that rises or falls according to the motion of the vessel. 

Browne* a Vulgar Krroura, 
Fountains and ye that warble as ye Jlow 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tuuu his praise. 

MiltofVs Paradise Lost. 

Her eyes confused and doubled o*vr 
With uuirs, suspouded ere they J/ow, 

Seem bending upwards to restore 
To bcavea, whence it came, their woe. 

hfarvell. 


With osier floats the standing water strow ; 

Of massy stones make bridges, if it Jlow. Dxyden. 

• Silent they move,, majestically alow. 

Like ebbing Nile, or Ganges in his Jiow, Id. 

Virgil is sweet and Jio/wing in bis hexameters. Id. 
Watering hops is scarce practicable, unless you have 
a stream at hand to Jiow tlic ground. 

Mortimcr*s Hwhandry, 

Teaching U not a Jiow of words, nor the draining of 
jjn hourglass ; but an cflTectual procuring that a man 
, now something which ho knew not before, or to know 

Smth. 

k drawn from experience is quite of 

another kind from that which Jiows from speculation 
or discourse. id. 

Did Sweeter sounds adorn my Jiowing tongue 
Wi ever man pronounced, or angels sung. Prior, 
T'u^^*^****^ hours with constant peace of mind, 

* *go the latest thread of life unwind. Gay, 

power of suflering bravely it as far above 
•cic* greatly, as an unblemished con- 

j Ittfloaible resolution are above an acci- 

J*ow of spirits, or a sudden lido of blood. 

with slumberous chains she bound, 
the^foBd,^ goblet to the ground, 
n Id. Odyssey, 

t.e^njkw down in atreams. Swift, 


Behold the measure of the promise filled ; 
flee Salem built, the labour of a God ! 

Bright as a sun the sacred city shines ; 

All kingdoms and all princes of the earth 
Flock to that light ; the glory of all lands 
Flows into her j unbounded is her joy. 

And endless her increase. Cowper, 

Though no tear 

Flowed from his blood -shot eyes, all red with strife. 
They honoured such determined scorn of life. 

Byron. 

FLOW'E,R,n.r.,i;.n. &v. a.'l ' Goth.^iir/Fr. 
Flow'erage, n. 5. fleur; Lat^ 

Flow'eret, n . s. [ floris . The part 

Flow'er-g ARDEN, H. s, C of a plant which 

Flow'eriness, n. s. contains the 

Flow'ery, adj. J seeds. An orna- 

ment; an cinbellishTnent *. the choico, prime, or 
flourishing part. See Flour. The most excel- 
lent, or valuable, part of any thing : quintessence; 
that which is most distinguished for worth or 
excellence ; the mantling on the surface of fer- 
mented liquors : floweret the diminutive of flower ; 
the verb is used in all the senses applicable to 
the noun, and signifies, also, to adorn with Til*- 
titious, or imitated, flowers; to bloom; to put 
forth flowers; to blossom. 

Such arc reckoned perfect Jiowers which have pet'll a, 
a stamen, apex, and stylus ; and whatever Jlowcr wants 
cither of these is reckoned imperfect. Perfect 
arc divided into simple ones, which are not composed 
of other smaller, and which usually have but one sin- 
gle style ; and compounded, which consist of many 
flosculi, all making but one Jlower. Miller, 

And Zephyrus and Flora gentclly 
Yave to JioureSf soft and tenderly, 

Hir sote breth, and made him for to spedo. 

As god and goddesse of the Jtourie mode. 

Cftauccr. Prologue to the Legende of Good Women, 
Venemous thorns that are so sharp and keen. 
Sometimes bear Jiowers fair, and fresh of hue. 

Poison is put oft time in medicine. 

And causeth health in man for to renew. Wyatt. 

Fresh Spring, the herald of love's mighty king. 

In whose cole-armour richly are displayed 

All sorts of Jiowers, the which on earth do 'spring, 

In goodly colours gloriously arrayed. 

Spenaer*s Sonnets. 

Sometimes her head she fondly would aguise 
With gaudy garlands, or fresh Jiowerets dight. 

About her neck, or rings of rushes plight. 

Faerie Queene. 

The shepherds guarded from the sparkling heat 
Of blazing air, upon the ftowery banks. 

Where various Jiowers damask the fragrant seat 
And all the grove perfume. 

Fletcher*s Purple Island. 

That same dew which sometimes on the buds 
Was wont to swell, like round and orient pearls, 
Slomi now within the pretty ^laeref*# eyes, ^ 

Like tears that did their own disgrace bewail. 

SSmkspeart. 

lie is not the /fewer ol courtesy, hut, I warrant him 
M gentle as a lamb. U. 

Good men's lives 

Expire before the Jiowers in their cape. 

Dying or eio they sicken. td, MaMteth, 

An extreme clarification doth spread the spirits so 
smooth that they become dull, and the drink dead, 
which ought to have a little yloioerifi^. 

BaeorVe Natural History, 

Z2 
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Flora herself envies to see 
Flower* fairer than her own, and durable as she. 

Cowley, 

Iris there with humid bow. 

Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flower* of more mingled hew 

Than her purple scarf can shew. Milton, 

If you can accept of these few observations, which ^ 
have Jtowered off, and are, as it wore, the burnishing 
of many stu(]lious and contemplative years, X here 
give you them to dispose of. Id, 

Day’s harbinger 

Comes dancing from the Eu.st, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. Id, 

The nomination of persons to those places being so 
prime and inseparable a flower of his crown, he would 
reserve to himself. Clarendon, 

Then laughs the childish year with floweret* 
crowned. 

And lavishly perfumes the fields around ; 

But no substantial nourishment receives, 

Inbrm the stalks, unsolid are the leaves. Dryden. 

Observing that this manure produced flower* in the 
field, I made tny gardener try those shells in my 
Hower-garden, and I never saw better carnations or 
flowers. Mortitner** Ihubandry, 

The French monarchy is exhausted of its bravest 
subjects : the flower of the nation is consumed in its 
wars. A ddiron. 

Alas! young man, youi days can ne’er be long : 

In flower of age you perish for a song. Fope, 

O'er his fair limbs n flowery vest he threw. Id. 

To her the shady grove, the flowery field. 

The streams and fountains no delight could yield. 

Id, 

Beauty 

That transitory flower : even w'hilc it lasts 
Palls on the roving sense when held too near. 


moderately blown, and on a clear day before 
noon ; for conserves, roses must be taken in the 
bud. Flowers were in great request at the en- 
tertainments of the ancients, being provided by 
the master of the feast, and brought in before 
the second course ; or, as some think, at the be- 
ginning of the entertainment. They not only 
adorned their heads, necks, and breasts, with 
flowers, but often bestrewed the beds whereon 
they lay, and all parts of the room with them. 
But the head was chiefly regarded. See Gar- 
land. Flowers were likewise used in bedecking 
tombs. 

A method of preserving flowers in their na- 
tural beauty through the whole year has been 
much sought after. Some have attempted it by 
gathering them when dry and not too much 
opened, and burying them in dry sand ; but tliis, 
though it preserves their figure well, takes off 
from the liveliness of their color. 1. Muntin- 
gius prefers the following method to all others. 
Gather the flowers, when they are not yet tho- 
roughly open in the middle of a dry day ; put 
them into a good earthen vessel glazed within; 
fill the vessel up to the top with them; and when 
full sprinkle them over with some good French 
wine, with a little salt in it: then set them inacel- 
lar, tying down the mouth of tlie pot. After this 
they may he taken out at pleasure ; and, on set- 
ting them in the sun, or within reach of the fire, 
they will open as if growing naturally ; and not 
only the color, but the smell also will be pre- 
served. The flowers of plants •are by much the 
most difficult parts of them to preserve in any 
tolerable degree of perfection ; of which we have 
instances in all the horti sicci, or collections of 


Or dwelling there too long : hy fits it pleasc.s. 

And sinelU at distance best ; its sweets familiar 
By frequent converse, soon grow dull and cloy you. 

Jrffery** Edwin. 

If the blossom of the plant be of mobt importance, 
we call it a flower ; such are daisies, tulips, and car- 
nations. yVatts, 

But man, associated and leagued with man 
By regal warrant, or self-joined by bond 
For interest sake, or swarming into clans 
.Beneath one head for purposes of war. 

Like flower* selected from the rest, and bound 
And bundled close to fill some crowded vase. 

Fades rapidly, and, by compression marred. 
Contracts defilement not to be endured. Cowper, 

Bow their white heads, admire the changing clime. 
Shake from their candied trunks the tinkling rime ; 
With bursting buds their wrinkled barks adorn, 

And wed the timorous floret to her tbom. Daru'in, 

O Death why arm with cruelly thy powei , 

And spare the idle weed, yet lop the flower t 

Beattie, 

Of late with cumbersome though pompoue show, 
Edwin would oft hit flowery rhyme deface. 

Through ardour to adorn. Id, 

Many and beautiful lay around. 

Like flowers of different hue, and clime, and root, 

la some exotic garden sometimes found 

With cost and care, and waimth induced to shoot. 

Byron, 

Flower, flos, among botanists and gardeners, 
the most beautiful p irt of trees and plants con- 
taining the organs of generation and fnictifica- 
tion. See Botany. Flowers designed for me- 
dical use, should be plucked when they are 


dried plants. In these the leaves, stalks, roo s, 
and seeds of the plants a])pear very well pre- 
served ; the strong texture of these parts making 
them always retain their natural lorm, and the 
color in many species naturally remaining. But 
where these fade, the plant is little worse for use 
as to the knowing the species by it. But it is 
very much otherwise in regard to flowers ; these 
are naturally by much the most beautiful parts of 
the plants to which they belong : but they are so 
muen injured in the common way of drying, 
that they not only lose, but change their colors 
one into another, by which means they occasion 
nany errors ; and they usually also wither up, so 
as to lose their very form and natural shape. 
The primrose and cowslip oflbrd remarkable in- 
stances of the change of colors in the flowers of 
dried specimens: for those of this class of plants 
easily dry in their natural shape; but they ^se 
their yellow, and, instead of it, acquire a fine 
green color, much superior to that of the leaves 
in their most perfect state. The flowers of ^ 
the violet kina lose their beautiful blue, and be- 
come of a dead wliite : so that in dried specimens 
there is no difference between the blue-flowerca 
violet and the white-flowered. 2. Anolhe^ 
thod of preserving both flowers fruit foun 
throughout the whole year, is also given bv t 
same author. Take of salt-petre one pound, a 
menian bole two pounds, clean common san 
three pounds; mix all well together; then^ 
fruit of any kind that is not fully ripe, 
stalk to each; put these in, one by one^m 
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wide-mouthed g^lass, laying them in good order : 
lie over the top with an oil cloth, and carry them 
into a dry cellar, and set the whole upon a bed 
of the prepared matter, of two inches thick, in a 
box. Fill up the remainder of the box with the 
same preparation ; and let it be four inches thick 
all over the top of the glass, and all round its 
sides. Flowers are to be preserved in the same 
sort of glasses, and in the same manner; and 
they may be taken up after a whole year as 
plump and fair as when they were buried. 

Flowers, in chemistry, generally imply dry 
bodies reduced into very fine parts, cither spon- 
taneously, or by some operation of art ; but the 
term is chiefly applied to volatile solid substances, 
reduced into a kind of fine meal by sublimation. 
Some flowers are nothing else than the bodies 
themselves, which are sublimed entire, without 
suffering any alteration or decomposition ; others 
are some of the constituent parts of the body 
subiected to sublimation. 

Flowering of Bulbous Plants in Watf.r. 
That these plants will grow and flower in water 
alone, without any earth, is evident from daily 
observation ; but it has been generally confined 
to single roots. The elegant appearance that these 
make, however, may be greatly increased by 
causing several roots to grow in tlie same vessel; 
and that even in a common garden pot. Stop 
the hole at the bottom of the pot with a cork, 
and lute it with putty so as no water can get 
through ; fit a board to the top of the pot, with 
a number of holes, proportioned to its si7.e, 
bored in it for the bulbs, and as many smaller 
ones to receive sticks for supporting the flowers. 
Fill up the pot with water to the board, and 
place tulips, jonquils, narcissuses, and the like 
plants, in the root upon the holes, so that the 
bottom of the roots may touch the water: thus 
they will all flower early in the season, and be 
much more beautiful than any pot of gathered 
flowers; and will last many weeks in their full 
perfection. When the aeiison of flowering is 
over, the roots will gradually sink through the 
holes of the board, and get loose into the water; 
>vhere, instead of spoiling, they will soon in- 
crease in size, so that they cannot return through 
the holes, but will produce several ofl'sets. From 
this it has been tried to keep the roots under 
water all the time of their blowing, which h:Ls 
succeeded very well, the flower being stronger 
and more beautiful than those growing from the 
ground. In a room properly regulated, as to 
heat, flowers may thus be kept in blow from be- 
fore Christmas till Marcli or April. But in this 
iast method, a.s it is difficult to keep the board 
under water, a piece of sheet lead (four pounds to 
me foot) may be substituted for the board, and, 
besides the piece for the top, it will be neces- 
sary to have another plate of lead fitted to the 
bottom of the pot, with holes for the sticks cor- 
rwponding with those in the upper plate, so 
nut the sticks being put through both holes will 
I perfectly steady. Each of the leads 
should have a notch in the edge, for the free 
ascent and descent of the water. The roots thus 
kept under water will flower in flie most vigor- 
^^^^^'Jtiful manner. To add to the ^ irtucs 
me water some have tried the putting in small 
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quantities of nitre, and others have tried eartlv 
and sand at the bottom ; but the flowers always 
succeed better without any addition. Instead 
of earthen pots, some use glass jars with the 
leads ; in which the flowers not only succeed as 
well, but the progress of the roots is visible, and 
the supply of water is better managed. Dried 
bulbs have been found, by repeated experiments, 
to succeed in this way better than those taken 
fresh out of the ground ; the latter, being full of 
moisture, are long of imbibing nourishment from 
their new element, the fibres they struck in the 
ground rot, and new ones shoot out, before they 
produce flowers. Narcissuses and hyacinths do 
well together; as also tulips and jonquils, and 
crocuses and snow-drops. One species of 
hyacinth, called Kvyscr^s jewel, seldom or never 
produces seed vessels in the common way flower- 
ing in the ground ; but it will often produce 
some pods when blown in water. Ranunculus 
and anenioi\e roots have been found to shoot up 
their stalks very w ell in this way ; but tlie flowers 
are usually blasted, probably for want of free 
air. Pinks will flower very well in this manner; 
and auriculas may, with care, be brought to 
flower, but not strongly. Roses, jessamines, 
and honey-suckles, may also be made to flower 
in this way, and will thrive and send out suckers: 
the best pieces to plant are suckers cut off about 
three inches under ground, without any fibres. 
Some .succulent plants may also be raised in this 
way ; for instance, the opuntia or Indian fig. 
If a fragment of a leaf of this plant be cut and 
laid by to dry for a month, till it is an absolute 
skin, as .soon as it is put in this manner into 
water, it begins to plump up, and soon sends 
out fibrous roots, and produces new leaves as 
quickly as it would do in the ground. This is 
the mure remarkable in these sorts of plants, 
because in their natural slate in the ground, they 
cannot bear much w’aler. The growing of plants 
in water is, however, not peculiar to those .viih 
bulbous roots, for others may be thus rai.sed, 
even from seed. A bean or a pea set in this 
manlier, will grow up to its proper standard, 
produce pods and ripen seed. Smaller seeds 
may also be raised, if sown upon a piece of 
woollen cloth spread on the surface of the water. 
Though no vegetable transplanted out of the 
earth into water will thrive kindly, any plant, 
whether raised from the root or seed in water, 
may be transplanted to the earth, and will suc- 
ceed very w'ell. This method of raising plants 
in the water, would therefore suggest an im- 
provement upon the usual practice in raising 
some roots in the earth which are subject to rot 
there; such as aneinonies, ranunculuses, and 
hyacinths. A bulb acidentally dropped upon 
the ground, will strike out both .stronger and 
more numerous fibres than those planted in the 
usual way ; and from this it would seem to be 
proper to take out the earth of the bed where 
the bulbs are designeii to stand, to such a depth 
ns they are to be placed under it, when set for 
flowering. The Dulbs should then be set in 
their places, on the surface of this low ground ; 
to stand there till they have shot out their fibres 
and their head ; after which the earth should be 
added over them by degrees, till they are covered 
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as high above the head as in the usual manner 
of planting them. Thus they would be pre- 
served from the danger of rotting ; their fibres 
would be much stronger, and consequently they 
would draw more nourishment, and flower better 
than in the common way. The ordinary nietliod 
of planting these roots renders them liable to 
be aestroyed by either extreme of a wet or dry 
season: in the former case, they immediately 
rot by the superabundant moisture; and, in the 
latter, they become as dry as a stick and mouldy, 
so that the first rain that falls afterwards infalli- 
bly rots them. 

Fi.o'wi'.ii OE Luce, tj. s. From Vr.Jieur de lis. 
A bulbous iris. 

Cropped arc tho flower de luces in your arms ; 

Of England*s coat one half is cut away. 

Shahj}eare. 

The iris is the flower de luce, Peacham. 

Flower'ingbush, w. j. a plant. 

FLOWK, ?i.«. fiQoil. fluke. A flounder; the 
name of a fish. See Flounder. 

Amongst these the flowh, sole, and plaice, follow 
the tide up into the fresh waters. Carew. 

Flowk'wort, n. s. The name of a plant. 
FLOWN, participle of fly. Gone away ; 
puffed ; inflated ; elate. 

For those. 

Appointed to sit there, had left their charge. 

Flown to the upper world. Milton* t Paradise Lost, 
And when night 

Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, y/ou>/i with insolence and wine. Id, 
Where, my deluded sense ! was reason flown ? 
Where the high majesty of David’s thatne ? 

Prior, 

Is this a bridal or a friendly feast ? 

Or from your deeds I rightly may divine. 
Unseemly flown with insolence or wine. Pape, 

FLUCTUATE, v, n. ^ Lat.^MCfwafMi, part. 
Fluc'tuant, >of fluctuo from fluctus, 

Fluctua'tion, n. s. ja wave. It conveys 
the idea of strong agitation : it expresses the 
motion of the waves perpetually heaving back 
wards and forwards : hence it 15 applied to what- 
ever is uncertain, or is the subject of sudden 
vicissitudes. Applied to the mind, it signifies 
to l. e irresolute ; undetermined. 

The Tempter, but with shew of zeal and love 
'To man, and indignation at his wrong. 

New parts puts on, and as to passion moved« 

Fluctuates disturbed, yet comely and in act 
Raised, as of some great matter to begin. 

Milton's Paradise lost. 

Fluctuations are but motions subservient, which 
winds, storms, shores, shelves, and every intcijaccucy 
irreguiates. Browne, \ 

Even the influence of superstition \% fluctuating and 
precarious ; and rhe slave whose reason is subdoed, 
will often be delivered by his avarice or pride. 

Gibbon. 

It will not hinder it from making a pro<«elyte of a 
person, that loves fluctuation of judgment little 
enough to be willing to be eased of it by any tiling 
but errour. Bogle. 

Fo bo longing for this thing to>day. and for that 
thing U>*morrow ; to cLa ige likings for loathings, and 
to stand wishing and hankering at a venture, how is ^ 
it possible for any man to be at rest in this fluctuant 
w'andering humour and opinion ? V Estrange, 


As the greatest part of my estate has hitherto been 
of an unsteady and volatile nature, either tossed 
upon seas, Qtfluctuadng in funds, it is now fixed and 
settled in substantial acres and tenements. Addison 
The fluctuating fields of liquid air. 

With all tho curious meteors hovering thore. 

And the wide regions of the land, proclaim 
The Power Divine, that raised the mighty frame. 

Btaekmore. 

FLUDD (Robert), the son of Sir Thomas 
Fliidcl, was born at Milgate in Kent, in I 674 . 
He was educated at St. John's College, Oxford^ 
where he took his degrees in arts, after which 
he travelled abroad. lie returned to England 
in 1005, took the degree of M.D. and became 
fellow of the college of physicians in liondon. 
He was a most voluminous writer; doated greatly 
on the wonders of alchemy ; was a zealous bro- 
ther of the Rosicrucian order; and his books, 
which are mostly in l^tin, are as dark and 
mysterious in their language as in their matter. 
He died in 1037. 

FLU E, n. 8. A word of which L know not 
the etymology, says Dr. Johnson, unless it be 
derived from flew of fly. Mr. Todd suggests the 
Fr. fonvtrtCy an opening : Mr. Thomson, with 
more probability, the flatus; a putf or blast 
as its origin. A small pipe or chimney to con- 
vey air, heat, or smoke. Soft down or fur, such 
as may lly in the wind. 

FLU'KLLIN, n. s. The herb .speedwell. 
FLU'FiNCY, n. s. hai, jktensy fluo ; 

Flu'ent, adj. (k n. s. >Or. ftkvto. The adjec- 
Flu'ently, adv. ) live is the etymon; and 
literally sigriilie.s flowing, liquid ; the motion of 
water in flux : thus it is also applied to what- 
ever is ready ; copious ; voluble. The noun 
signifies the quality of flowing; smoothness; 
freedom from harshness or asperity; affluence; 
abund.'ince : but the latter sense is obsolete. 

God riches and renown to men imparts. 

Even all they wish ; and yet their narrow hearts 
Cannot so great a flueneg receive. 

But their fruition to a stranger leave. Sandgs. 

Those have some natural dispositions, which have 
better grace in youth than in age, such as is a fluent 
and luxurious speech. Bacon. 

It is not malleable ; but yet is not fluent, but stu< 
pified. Id. 

Motion being a fluent thing, and one part of its du- 
ration being independent upon another, it doth not 
follow that because any thing moves this moment, it 
must do so the next. Rag on the Creation. 

Confiding in their hands, that sedMoua strive 
To cut the outrageous fluent ; in this distress. 

Even in tho sight of death. Philips. 

Flueneg of numbers, and most expressive figures for 
the poet, morals for the serious, and pleasantries for 
admirers of points of wii. Garth. 

Tho common flueneg of speech in many men, and 
most women, is owing to a scarcity of matter, and a 
scarcity of words ; for whoever is master of language^ 
and hath a mind full of ideas, will be apt, in speak- 
ing, to hesitate upon the choice of both. Sutfl* 

FLUID, adj. icn,r.^ Utfluejuidus. See 
Fluid'ity, n.s. > Fluency. Fr. flutae, 
Flu'idness, ri.f. jfluidite. That which, 
from its nature, flows; that quality iu bodies 
which is opposite to solidity and stability; any 
thing not solid. 
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Or serve they m a flowery verge to bind 

Th 9 fluid skirls of that same watery cloudy 

Lest it again dissolve^ and shower the earth ? 

Milton, 

What if wo should say that fluidnsu and stability 
depend so much upon tho texture of the parts, that 
by tho chango of that texture the same parts may be 
made to constitute either a fluid or a dry body, and 
that permanently too. Boyle, 

If particles slip easily, and are of a fit size to be 
agitated by heat, and the heat is big enough to keep 
them in agitation, the body is fluid ; and if it be apt 
to stick to things, it is humid. Newton, 

Heat promotes fluidity very much, by diminishing 
the tenacity of bodies : it makes many bodies fluid, 
which arc not fluid in cold, and increases the fluidity of 
tenacious liquids j as of oil, balsam, and honey ; and 
thereby decreases their resistance. Id. 

4s when the fig's prest juice, infused in cream. 

To curds coagulates tho liquid stream. 

Sudden the fluide fix, the parts combine. Pope, 

Consider how luxury hath introduced new diseases, 
and with them, not ^improbably, altered the whole 
course of the fluids, Arbuthnot. 

The permanently elastic fluid generated in the fir- 
ing of gunpowder, is calculated by Mr. Robins to be 
about 244, if the bulk of the powder be one. 

Darwin, 

Fluids, Elastic. Se^AKiiOLOtiY, Air, Fixed 
Air, Gas, Vaeor, &c. 

Fluids, Laws and Properties of. See 

lIvDUOSTATKS. 

Fluke-Worm. See Fasciola. 

FLFMFyr, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of .Mont JHanc, ci-devant duchy of Savoy, 
and lordship of Faiissigny ; seated on the Arly, 
among the mountains, thirty miles north-east of 
Chamhery, and thirty-one south-east of Geneva. 

FLUiVrM F4IIY, 7i. s. A kind of food, made 
by coagulation of wheat-flour or oatmeal. 

Milk and flummery arc very fit for children. Locke, 

Fi.ummf.ry is thus prepared: steep three 
large h.iudfuls of finely ground oat-meal, for 
twenty-four hours, in two quarts of fair water: 
then i)our otf the clear water, and put two quarts 
of ftesh water to it: strain it through a fine hair 
i'ieve, ] lulling in two spoonfuls of orange-flower 
waier and a spoonful of .sugar: boil it till it is 
as tliick as a hasty pudding, stirring it con- 
tinually while it is boiling, that it may be very 
smooth. 

I LTIMS, a town of Switzerland, in the late 
eouiity of Sargans, on the Mat, five miles west 
of Sargans. 

flung, participle and preterite of fling. 
1 brown; cast. 

Several statues the Romans themselves flung into 
il>c river, when they would revenge themselves. 

Addison on Italy, 

FLUOBORIC Acid. This is a gaseous acid, 
and may be obtained by heating in a glass re- 
tort twelve parts of sulphuric acid with a mix- 
ture of one part of fused boracic acid, and two 
of fluor-spar, reduced to a very fine powder, and 
|t must be received over mercury. Its density 
IS 2*41 ; it is colorless ; its smell is pungent, re- 
sembling that of muriatic acid; it cannot be 
>reathed without instant suffocation it extin- 
Ruishes combustion; and reddens strongly the 
incture of turnsole. It has no manner of action 
00 glass, but attacks vegetable and animal matters 


with as much force as concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and appears to operate by the production 
of water; for, while it carbonises these sub- 
tances, they may be touched without any risk of 
burning. Exposed to a high temperature, it is 
not decomposed ; and is condensed by cold with- 
out changing its form. When it is put in contact 
with oxygen, or air, either at a high or low tem- 
perature, it experiences no change, except seizing, 
at ordinary temperatures, the moisture which 
these gases contain. It may hence be employed 
with advantage, to show whether or not a gas 
contains moisture. 

No combustible body attacks fluoboric gas, 
if we except potassium and sodium, which, 
with the aid of neat, burn in this gas, almost as 
brilliantly as in oxygen. Boron, and fluate of 
potash, are the products of this decomposition ; the 
fluoboric gas being a compound of fluorine and 
boron, the j3otassium unites to the former, giving 
rise to the fluoride of potassium, while the boron 
remains disengaged. Fluoboric gas is very so- 
luble in water. According to Dr. John Davy 
water combines with 700 times its own volume, 
or twice its weight, at the ordinary temperature 
and pressure of the air. Water saturated with 
this gas is limpid, fuming, and very caustic. By 
heat, about one-fifth of the absorbed gas may 
be expelled ; but it is impossible to abstract 
more. It then resembles concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, and boils at a temperature consi- 
derably above 212®. It afterwards condenses 
altogether in striic, although it contains still a 
very large quantity of gas. It unites with the 
base.s, forming salts, called fluoborates, none of 
which have been a[)plied to any use in the arts. 
See Chemistry. 

FLU'OR, w.s.jLat. A fluid state; catamenia. 

The particles of fluids, which do not cohere too 
strongly, and arc of such a smallness as renders them 
most susceptible of those agitations which keep liquors 
in nfluor, arc most easily separated and rarefied into 
vapoiirs. Newton* s Opticks, 

Hence silvery selenite her crystal moulds. 

And soft asbestos smooths his silky folds ; 

Hit cubic forms phosphoric fluor prints. 

Or rays in spheres his amethystine tints. Darwin. 

Fluor, in physics, signifies properly the state 
of a body that w^as before hard or solid, but is 
reduced by fusion or fire into a state of fluidity, 

Fluor, or Fluor-Spar, in mineralogy, a 
genus of calcareous earth, the eleventh of that 
class in Kirwan^ arrangement, the octohedral 
fluor of Jameson, and flus of Werner. It is 
divided into three sub-species, viz. compact 
fluor, foliated fluor, and earthy or .sandy fluor. 

1 . Compact fluor. Colors, greenish-gray 
greenish-while. Dull or feebly glimmering. 
Massive. Fracture even. Fragments sharp- 
edged. Harder than calcareous spar, but not so 
hard as apatite, the eighth of Kirwan’s scale for 
hardness. Brittle, and easily frangible. Specific 
gravity 3-J7. It is found in veins, associated 
with sparry fluor, at Stolberg in the Hartz. 

2 . Foliated fluor. Its colors are very nume- 
rous, pure, and greenish-white, or yellowish or 
reddish-white, or gray or bluish-gray, or light 
or violet-blue, or grass, leek, or olive-gi^n, or 
dark red verging to purple, or purple inclining to 
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black, or wine or honey yellow, or yellowish- 
brown. Many of these occur often in spots, 
blotches, or veins pervading the mass of one 
and the same specimen. It is found either 
amorphous, or crystallised ; the most usual of 
the crystallised forms is that of a perfect cube, 
the angles or edges rarely truncated or bevelled ; 
these last have sometimes concave planes. The 
octohedral form is also sometimes met with. Its 
surface mostly smooth, or frosted over with mi- 
nute crystals. I^ustre 2, 3. Transparency 2,3,4. 
Fracture foliated, generally straight, seldom 
curved ; some parts, however, are found splin- 
tery, as if passing into the compact. Fragments 
tend to the form of triangular or quadrangular 
pyramids, and present coarse or small-grained, 
seldom prismatic, distinct concretions. 

Hardness 8, being harder than calcareous 
spar, but not so hard as apatite ; very brittle. 
Specific gravity 3*09 to 3*19; that of the speci- 
men, Leske, O. 1613, is 3*154. Before the 
hlow-pipe it generally decrepitates, gradually 
loses its color and transparency, and melts, 
without any flux, into a grayish-white glass. 
When two fragments are rubbed together, they 
become luminous in the dark. When gently 
heated it phosphoresces witli a blue and green 
light; hut, by ignition, loses its phosphorescent 
property. The violet-blue variety, from JNcrts- 
chinsky, called chlorophane, when placed on 
glowing coals, docs not decrepitate, but soon 
throws out a green light. It occurs principally 
in veins that traverse primitive, transition, and 
sometimes secondary rocks. It has been found 
only in four places in Scotland ; but occurs 
much more abundantly in England, being found 
in all the galena veins that tni verse the coal for- 
mation in Cumberland and Durham : in secon- 
dary or floetz limestone in Derbyshire; and it is 
the most common veinstone in the copper, tin, 
and lead veins, that traverse granite, clay-slate, 
&c., in Cornwall and Devonshire. It is also 
frequent on the continent of Europe. 

W e need offer no apology for extracting the 
following account of an experiment, by Dr. 
Brewster, on the phosphorescence of a specimen 
of the blue foliated ffuor: ‘When a thin slice 
was cut from this specimen, so as to be transpa- 
rent, it resembled a leaf with veins inclined to 
the ridge or central line which divided it into 
two parts. Tlie central line, and several of the 
veins were colorless; while some of the veins 
were of a deep amethyst color, and others of a 
pale amethyst color.’ 

‘ Upon placing this slice on a hot iron,’ >ays 
Dr. Brewster, ‘ in order to examine its phospho- 
rescence, I was surprised to observe that the 
phosphorescent matter was arranged in strata or 
veins, parallel to those of tlie specimen, and 
each stratum emitted a phosphoric light peculiar 
to itself, and differing burn that of the other 
strata either in color 6r intensity. Some of the 
^eins discharged a purple light; others a yel- 
lowish-green I ght ; others a whitish light, and 
others exhibited no phosphorescence at all. 
The most singular circumstance, however, wa.s 
that the different str^' t of phosphoric light pre- 
served their boundaries sharp and well •defined, 
and were far more minute and numerous than 
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the strata seen by a microscopical examination 
of the specimen.^ 

3. Common sand, or earthy fluor. It is of a 
light gray color and loose consistence; when 
strewed on an iron plate, heated a little below 
redness, it diffuses a blue or pale-yellow phos- 
phoric light. According to the experiments of 
Klaproth and Gmelin, it contains the fluor acid 
singly, and not the phosphoric. Mr. Pelletier 
found 100 parls of it to contain thirty-one of 
silex, twenty-one of calx, 15*5 argil, 28*5 spariy 
acid, one of phosphoric acid, and one of iron. 
In an unconnected substance of this sort, dif- 
ferent specimens must undoubtedly contain dif- 
ferent proportions of ingredients ; among these 
the silex is evidently adventitious, the phosphoric 
acid being in such small quantity, may be found 
in some specimens, and not in others. It occurs 
in veins along with fluor spar at Bceralstone in 
Devonshire, in Cuhiberland, in Saxony, and 
Norway. It has also been found at Kohola 
Poiana, in the district of Marmaros, in Hungary, 

The whole of this genus is nearly insoluble in 
water. U does not effervesce with any acid, 
except the concentrated vitriolic acid, and with 
that but feebly. The nitrous and marine acids, 
in the common temperature of the atmosphere, 
are not absolutely inert with respect to it, but 
scarcely dissolve it without decomposition. It 
is insoluble in the acetous. In a moderate heat 
it decrepitates ; and, if pulverised, phosphoresces, 
particularly the blue or purple colored ; but, if 
lieated to redness, it will iu;ver afterwards phos- 
phoresce. In a heat of 130® of Wedgwood, it 
melts ill clay crucibles, or, but loss perfectly, in 
those of chalk, but on charcoal very imperfectly. 
By concentrated solar heat, or that given out by 
pure air, it melts into a button which is gene- 
rally white and opaque when cold ; if that heat 
be long continued, it becomes less liisible. 

FLUORIC Acid, in chemistry, is an acid 
generally supposed among chemists, to be a 
compound of an unknown radical fluorine and 
hydrogen. Such, at least, is the opinion ex- 
pressed by Dr. Henry, Dr. Thomson, and Sir 
If. Davy. 

Put one part of fluate of lime, i. e. fluor spar, 
in coarse powder into a leaden or tin retort, and 
pour upon it two parts of sulphuric acid. Jaite 
the retort to a leaden receiver, containing one 
part of water, and apply a gentle heat. The 
fluoric acid gas di.sengaged will be absorbed by 
the water, and form liquid fluoric acid, which 
must be kept in well-closed leaden or tin 
bottle.s, or phials coated within with wax or 
varnish. If the receiver be cooled with ice, and 
no water put in it, then the condensed acid is lui 
intensely active liquid, first procured by M. Lay 
Lu.ssac. It has the appearance of sulphuric 
acid, but is much more volatile, and sends off 
white fumes when exposed to the moist air. Bs 
specific gravity is only 1*0609. It mu.st be 
examined with great caution, for when applieo 
to the skin it instantly disorganises it, and pro- 
duces very painful wounds ; and it insUm ly 
corrodes and disorganises glass, flints, ♦ 

odor resembles muriatic acid, and its actio 
upon all inflammable substances is very fee b , 
as it does not afford any oxygen to them. ' * 
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limtnoniai it forms a concrete body, and has no 
action upon platina, gold, silver, mercury, tin, 
lead, antimony, cobalt, nickel, or bismuth ; but 
it corrodes iron, arsenic, and manganese. It 
combines readily with water without depositing 
any earth, and lias an astringent acidulous taste. 
A candle immersed in it is extinguished without 
any change in the color of ♦he flame : it com- 
bines with ammoniacal gas, forming a white 
cloud : it dissolves camphor, and is taken up in 
large quantity by oil of turpentine, to which it 
communicates an orange color, and a pungent 
acid odor. 

Fluoric acid gas volatilises siiicious earth; 
which may bo shown by decomposing fluate of 
lime in a glass retort, and receiving the gas in a 
vessel filled with water over mercury. Each 
bubble of the gas, which passes through the 
mercury into the wateV, becomes immediately 
enveloped in a siiicious crust, and leaves, as it 
ascends to the surflice of the water, traces in the 
form of tubes, which frequently decrease up- 
wards, the bubble diminishing as the water dis- 
solves it. 

The gas, when disengaged in the glass retort, 
dissolves part of the silex of the retort, which it 
keeps in an aeriform state. On coiuing into the 
water, it abandons its caloric, and is converted 
into fluoric acid, depositing at the same time 
the silex. 

With the view of separating its hydrogen, Sir 
II. Uiivy appl.ed the power of the great Voltaic 
batteries ot the Royal Institution to the liquid 
fluoric acid. ‘ In this case,’ says that eminent 
chemist in his account of his experiments in the 
Philosophical Transactions, ‘ gas appeared to be 
prodiuod from both the negative and positive 
surfaces ; but it was probably only the unilecom- 
pouiuled acid rendered gaseous which was 
evolved at the positive surface ; for during the 
operation the fluid became very hot, and speedily 
diminislied.’ — ‘ In the course of these investiga- 
tions 1 made several attempts to detach hydro- 
gen from the liquid fluoric acid, by the agency 
of oxygen and chlorine. |t was not decom- 
posed when passed through a plalina tube heat- 
ed red-hot with chlorine, nor by being distilled 
from salts containing abundance of oxygen, or 
those containing abundance of chlorine.’ By 
the strict rules of chemical logic, therefore, we 
ought to regard fluoric acid as a simple body, 
its there is no evidence of its ever having been 
decompounded ; and nothing but analogy with 
the other acids has given rise to the assumption 
of its being a compound. 

Phe marvellous activity of this powerful acid 
^ay be inferred from the following remarks of 
hir 11. Davy, from which also may be estimated, 
tn some measure, the difliculty attending refined 
investigations on this extraordinary substance. 

* I undertook,’ continues he, ‘ the experimeiit 
of electrising pure liquid fluoric acid with cuu- 
siderable interest, as it seemed to offer the most 
probable method of ascertaining its real nature; 
but considerable difficulties occurred in ex- 
eeming the process. Tiie liquid fluoric acid im- 
uiediatbly destroys gla.ss, and all animal and 
J cijetable substances ; it acts on all bodies con- 
uming metallic oxides; r.nd I know of no sub- 
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stances which are not rapidly di.ssolved or de- 
composed by it, except metals, charcoal, 
phosphorus, sulphur, ana certain combinations 
of chlorine. I attempted to make tubes of 
sulphur, of muriates of lead, and of copper 
containing metallic wires, by which it might be 
electrised, but without success. I succeeded, 
however, in boring a piece )f horn silver in such 
a manner that 1 was able to cement a platina 
wire into it by means of a spirit lamp ; and by 
inverting this in a tray of platina, filled with 
liquid fluoric acid, I contrived to submit the 
fluid to the agency of electricity in such a 
manner, that, in successive experiments, it was 
possible to collect any elastic fluid th^it might 
be produced. Operating in this way with a 
very weak V'oltaic power, and keeping the appa- 
ratus cool by a freezing mixture, I ascertained 
that the platina wire at the positive pole rapidly 
corroded, and became covered with a chocolate 
powder ; gaseous matter separated at the nega- 
tive pole, which 1 could never obtain in suffici- 
ent quantities to analyse with accuracy, but it 
inflamed like hydrogen. No other inflammable 
matter was produced when the acid was pure.* 
The following is Lavoisier’s table of the com- 
binations of fluoric acid with the salifiable 
bases, in the order of affinity. 


Names of the bases. 

Names of the neutral salts. 

Lime 

Fluate of lime, or fluor 
spar. 

Barytes 

Barytes 

Slrontites 

Strontites. 

Magnesia 

Magnesia. 

Potash 

Potash. 

Soda 

Soda. 

Ammoniac 

0.xide of 

Ammoniac. 

Zinc 

Zim?. 

Manganese 

i Manganese. 

Iron 

I ron . 

Ltrad 

Lead. 

Tin 

Tin. 

Cobalt 

Cobalt. 

Copper 

Copper. 

Nickel 

Nickel. 

Arsenic 

Arsenic. 

Bismuth 

Bismuth. 

Mercury 

Mercury. 

Silver 

Silver. 

. Gold 

Gold. 

Platina 

Platina. 


and, by the dry way, 

Argil Fluat of argil. 


The native fluate of lime, the fluor s/>«ralrejidy 
mentioned, is the most common. At the heat 
130*^ of Wedgwood, it enters into fusion in a 
clay crucible. It is not acted upon by the air, 
aijd is insoluble iq water. Concentrated sul- 
phuric acid deprives it of the fluoric acid with 
effervescence, at the common temperature, but 
heat promotes its action. 

The affinity of the fluoric acid for silex has 
already appeared. If the acid solution, obtained 
by keeping the solution of the acid in glass ves- 
sels, be evaporated to dryness, the fluoric acid 
may be disengaged from the solid salt remaining 
either by the powerful acids, or by a strong heat; 
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and, if the solution be kept in a vessel that ad- 
mits of a slow evaporation, small brilliant crys- 
tals, transparent, hard, and apparently of a 
rhomboidal figure, will form, as Bergman found, 
on the bottom of the vessel, in the course of two 
years standing. 

Fluate of potash, soduy ammoniay or magnesia, 
may be prepared by saturating their carbonates 
with fluoric acid. Fluate of barytes is precipi- 
tated by adding fluoric acitl to the nitrate, or 
muriate of barytes ; and fluate of strontia is pre- 
pared in a similar manner. Fluate of iron is 
obtained by dissolving the red oxide of iron in 
fluoric acid. 

Scheele observed, that the fluor acid united 
with alumina into a salt that could not be crys- 
tallised, but assumed a gelatinous form. Four- 
croy adds that the solution is always acid, astrin- 
gent, decomposable and precipitable by all the 
earthy and alkaline bases. 

The only use to which fluoric acid has been 
applied is engraving on glass. It appears from 
Beckman that this was first practised by an artist 
of Nuremberg, in the year 1670, who prepared 
his etching liquor by digesting together nitrous 
acid and finely powdered fluor spar for several 
hours on a warm sand-bath, and t>icn using the 
clear liquor as aquafortis is employed by the 
copper-plate engravers. But the knowledge and 
y)plicaticn of this liquor was confined to a few 
German artists, till, after the discoveries of 
Scheele and Priestley, the fluoric acid in a pure 
state was used by various ingenious artists in 
England and France. Puyinaurin found the 
liquid acid prepared according to Scheele’s pro- 
cess to answer very well for this purpose in warm 
weather. The gaseous acid however is much 
more efficacious. To engrave on glass, select a 
piece of plate glass of the requisite size, cover it 
with hard engraver’s wax, and with a needle or 
other suitable instrument trace the intended de- 
sign as in common etching, observing that every 
stroke passes quite through the wax to the siirfaire 
of the glass. When the etching is completed, 
lay the plate with the engraved side downwards 
on a frame, in a box lined with strong sheet lea<i 
or thick tin foil, and place on the bottom of the 
box a few leaden cups containing a mixture of 
one part of very fine pulverised fluor spar and 
two parts of sulphuric acid ; then close the lid 
of the box, and place it on a stove, or in any 
other convenient situation where it may be ex- 
posed to as high a heat as it can bear without 
risking the melting of the wax : fluoric acid gas 
will be copiously disengaged, and in a short 
time (from one hour to three, according to cir- 
cumstances) the plate will be found sufficiently 
corroded, 

M. Kortum, of Warsaw, having found that some 
pieces of glass were more easily acted upon than 
others, tried its effect on various stones. Rock 
crystal, ruby, sapphire, emerald, oriental garnet, 
amethyst, chrysolite, aventurine, girasol, a Saxon 
topaz, a Brasilian topaz burnt, and an opal, 
being exposed to the fluoric gas at a temperature 
of 122^^ F. were not acted upon. Diamond ex- 
posed to the vapor on a common German stove 
for four days, was unaffected. Of polished gra- 
nite, neither the quartz nor mica appeared to be 


attacked, but the feldt-spar was rendered opaquo 
and muddy, and covered with a white powder. 
Chrysoprase, an opal from Hungaiy, onyx, a 
cornelian from Persia, agate, chalcedony, green 
Siberian jasper, and common flint, were etched 
by it in twenty-four hours ; the chrysoprase 
nearly half a line deep, the onyx pretty deeply, the 
opal with the finest and most regular strokes, and 
all the rest more or less irregularly. The unco- 
vered part of the brown flint had liecome white 
but was still compact : water, alcohol, and other 
liquids, rendered the whiteness invisible, but, as 
soon as the flint became dry, it appeared again. 
The same effect was produced on cornelian and 
on a dark brown jasper, if the ojieralion of the 
acid was stoiiped as soon as it had whitened the 
part exposed, without destroying its texture. A 
piece of black Hint with efflorescent white spots, 
and partly covered with the common white 
crust, being exposed five days to the gas at a heat 
of about 68"^ F. w as reduced from 103 grains to 
91, and rendered white throughout. Some parts 
of it were rendered friable. VV'hite Carrara 
marble in twenty-four hours, at 77®, lost one- 
thirtieth of its weight, but the shining surface of 
its crystallised texture was distinguishable. 
Black marble w'jls not affected, either in weight 
or color, and agate was not attacked. Trans- 
parent foliated gypsum fell into white powder 
on its surface in a few hours; but this powder 
W5US not soluble in dilute nitric acid, — so that the 
fluoric acirl had not destroyed the combination 
of its principles; but deprived it of its water of 
crystallisation. A striated zeolite, weighing 102 
grains, was rendered friable on its surface in 
forty-eight hours, and weighed only eighty-five 
grains and a half. On being immersed in water, 
and then dried, it gained two grains and a half, 
but did not recover its lustre. Barytes of a 
fibrous texture remained unchanged. A thin 
plate of Venetian talc, weighing 124 grains, was 
reduced to eighty-one grains in forty-eight hours, 
and had fallen into a soft powder, which floated 
on water. See Chf.mihtry. 

Flvo-Simc Acid. If instead of being dis- 
tilled in metallic vessels, the mixture of fluor 
spur and sulphuric acid be distille<l in glas^ 
vessels, little of the liquid will be obtained ; but 
the glass will be corroded, and a peculiar gas 
will be produced, which must be collected over 
mercury. The best mode of procuring this is to 
mix the fluor spar with pounded glass or quartz ; 
and, in this case, the retort may be pre.served 
from corrosion, and the gas obtained, in greater 
quantitic.H. This gas, which is called silicated 
fluoric gas, is very heavy; 100 cubic inches ot 
it weigh 110,77 grains. It is about forty-eight 
times denser than hydrogen, and, when brougnt 
into contact with water, instantly deposits a 
white gelatinous substance, which is hydrate o 
silica and it produces white fumes when 
to pass into the atmosphere. It is not afiecte^ 
by any of the common combustibles ; but whe ^ 
pota.ssium is strongly heated in it, it takes 
and bums with a deep red light ; the ^ 
sorbed, and a fawn-colored substance is 
which yields alkali to water with 
cence, and contains a combustible body, 
washings afford potashi and a salt, from w ut 
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the strong acid fluid previously described, may 
be separated by sulphuric acid. It affords, 
when decomposed by solution of ammonia, 61*4 
per cent, of silica; and hence was at first sup- 
posed by Sir. H. Davy to consist of two prime 
proportions of acidz:2*652, and one of silicazz 
4 066, the sum of which numbers may represent 
its equivalent:z:6-718. One volume of it con- 
denses two volumes of ammonia, and they form 
together a peculiar saline substance, deconrpor<ed 
by water. . The composition of this sftlt is easily 
reconciled to the numbers given us representing 
silica and fluoric acid, on the supposition that it 
contains one prime of ammonia to one of the 
fluosilicic gas ; for 200 cubic inches of ammonia 
weigh 36*2 grains and 100 of the acid gas 1 10*77. 
Now 36*2: 2*13:: 110*77: 6.52. 

FLU'RflY, n. j., Goih. Jlokra. Hurry; vio- 
lent commotion ; a gust or storm of wind ; a 
hasty blast. 

The boat was overset by a sudden flurry from the 
North. Swift, 

He lived (not Death, but Juan ) in a hurry 
Of waste, and haste, and glare, and gloss, and glitter. 
In this gay climo of bcar-akin;i, black and furry — 
Whicli (though 1 hate to say a thing that*s better) 
Peep out sometimes when kings arc in a flurry. 
Through all “ the purple and line linen” — litter 
For Habylon's than llussias* royal harlot. 

And neutralize h(?r outward show of scarlet* Byron, 

FLUSH, V, ??., I’., </., m/;., & w. a, Fr.y/ws, or flux $ 
Lat. fluflus ; Dutch, flui/stn. To flow ; to flow 
with violence ; to ap|>rouch with rapidity : ap- 
plied to a rii]>nl motion of the blood, from meri- 
tal or 'lUiy other exoitcmeiif, which produces a 
^low in the skin, and a redness in the cheeks ; 
ii is used of a transient cliange of color in the 
face, not of a settled complexion. Ilms it is ap- 
I lK.<d to any sudden elation of the mind. The 
suhstanlive expresses afflux; sudden impulse; 
violent flow. Tlie adjective i.s userd as a cant 
term for affluent; abounding. It sometimes 
means fresh ; full of vigor. 

Kro yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flmhing in her galled eyes. 

She married. Shukspeare, HamUt, 

He look my father grossly, full of bn ad, 

^Vilh all his crimes broad blown, and flush as May ; 
And how his audit stands, who knows, save Heaven? 

Sfiahrpeare. 

If the place hut alTords 
Any store of lucky birds. 

As I make Vra to flush. 

Each owl nut of his hush. 

Ben Jonson*s Owls, 
Thus Eve with countenance blithe her story told ; 
in her cheek distemper flushing glowed. 

Miltons Paradise Lost, 

What means that lovely fruit ? What means, alms ! 
That blood, which flushes guilty in your face ? 

Dry den, 

. had any man such a loss, cries a widower, 

•n thcyfiMA of his extravagancies for a dead wife. 

L* Estrange. 

The pulse of the arteries is not only caused by tho 
pulsation of the heart, driving the blood through them 
ninnner of a wave or flM, but by the Mts of the 
“Utrie* themselves. Ray, 

Jhe pulse of the heart he attributes *0 an ebullition 
tfl*l •xpansiou of the blood in the ventricles, 

the manner of tlio milk, which, being heated to 


such a degree, doth suddenly, and ali at once, flush 
up and run over the vessel. Ray, 

It flushes violently out of the cock for about a quart, 
and then stops. Mortimer*§ Husbandry, 

The glowing dames of Zama’s royal court 
Have faces flushed with more exalted charms. 

Addison's Cato, 

Some court, or secret corner seek. 

Nor flush with shame the passing virgin’s check. 

Oay's Trwia. 

As prosperous people, flushed with great victories 
and successes, arc rarely known to confine their joys 
within the bounds of moderation and innocence. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

At once, arrayed 

In all the colours of the flushing year. 

The garden glows. Thomson's Spring. 

It is enough that Fortune found \\\m flush 
Of youth and vigour, beauty, and those things 
Which for an instant clip Enjoyment’s strings. 

Byron, 

FLUSHING, an important sea-port of the 
island of VViilclienm, situated on the north side 
of the Scheldt, at the mouth of that river. The 
approach to the harbour is between jetties, and 
inside the town are two basins, one of which will 
contain a fleet of men of war ; hence the im- 
portance of this place to the French, who, in 
1795, stipulated for its possession jointly with 
the Dutch, and afterwards obtained it exclu- 
sively. The batteries nearly command the 
mouth of the Scheldt. This town is a noted 
resort of English smugglers. It is well built, 
and was the birtli place of De Kuyter. In 
1809 it sustained a successful siege from the Bri 
tish army landed in Walcheren, and was not 
evacuated until the 23rd December, when our 
troops endeavoured to destroy the inner basins. 
Ihionaparle soon after annexed the island 
NValchcren to France, and thus it continued 
until 1814. Population .5700. Old Flushing 
is a suburb on the west side of the New town. 

Fi.rsHiNG, a town of America, on a bay in 
Long Island. Long. 73° .50' W., lat. 40° 45' N. 

FLUSTER, V. fl. From to flush. To make 
hot and rosy with drinking ; to make half drunk. 
Three lads of Cyprus, noble swelling spirits. 

Have I to-night flustered witli flowing cups, 

And they w atch too. Shahspeare. Othello, 

FJAJTE, V. a. & n. s. Yt. fluster flute ; ItaJ. 
flauto ; Helg. fluite (a musical pipe). To cut 
corumns into hollows ; a channel or furrow in a 
pillar; a regular ornamental concave extending 
from the base to the capital of a column : a wind 
instrument, with stops for the fingers. 

In floites-mvidei ho disrordaunce 
And in his musike, with mischaunce. 

Ho would scino with nuti'S newo. 

That ho no fonde no woman trewe. 

Chaucer, Romaunt of the Rose, 
Singing he was, or Jhyting, alio the day ; 

He was as fressbo as is the moneth of May. 

Chaucer. Prologue to Cant. Tales. 

The oars were silver, 

Which to the tunc of Jilutes kept stroke. 

Shahspeare, 

Anon they move 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of Jhies and toft recorders. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. 
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The soft complaining Jlu/s 

In dying notes discovers 

The woes of hopeless lovers, 

Vi^hose dirge is whispered by the warbling lute. 

Dryden. 

Flute, in music, is the simplest of all musical 
instmments of the wind kind. It is played on 
by blowing it with the mouth ; and the tones or 
notes are changed by stopping and opening the 
holes disposed for that purpose along its side. 
The ancient (istulse, or flutes, were made at first 
of reeds ; afterwards of wood, and at length of 
metal. But how they were blown, whether as 
our flutes, or hautboys, does not appear. 

The flute was of such importance in antiquity, 
that several female divinities laid claim to the 
honor of its invention. Of this number the prin- 
cipal was Minerva, or Pallas, the daughter of 
Jupiter: sometimes called Musica, orthe musi- 
cian, from a statue made by Demetrius, in which, 
when the serpents of the Gorgon were struck, 
they resounded like a lute. She is said by Hy- 
ginus to have found herself laughed at by Juno 
and Venus, whenever she played the flute in their 
presence ; and on examining herself in a foun- 
lain, which served as a mirror, was convinced 
that she had been justly derided for the distor- 
tion of her countenance, occasioned by swelling 
her cheeks in the act of blowing the flute. How- 
ever, a cause more worthy of her wdsdom is as- 
signed for her throwing aside the flute, upon 
seeing Apollo perform on the lyre ; for, by hav- 
ing his mouth at liberty, she found that it enabled 
him to sing during the time he played. The 
performer upon the ancient flutes played always 
upon two at the same time, and placed round his 
mouth a species of bandage, tied behind the 
head, in order that the cheeks might not pro- 
trude, and for the better inanagenieiit of the 
breath, llie right flute had otdy two holes, and 
produced low sounds ; the left had several holes, 
and produced higher sounds. When the musi- 
cians performed, upon these two flutes of differ- 
ent sounds, it was said the piece was performed 
‘ tibiis imparibus* or ^ tibiis dextris et .siiiis- 
Iris.^ When they performed upon two flutes of 
the same sound it was .said, that the piece was 
performed * tibiis paribus dextris,’ if upon those 
of grave sounds ; and ‘ tibiis paribus sinistris’ if 
upon high-sounding flutes. 

The present flute was originally called the fluted 
bee, or beaked flute, from the reed resembling 
the mouth of a bird. This instrument, at the be- 
ginning of the last century, till the works of Co- 
relli came over, was in far more gt'nerai use as 
a concert instrument than the violin. .Sonatas 
for two flutes, and a thorougli base, violone or 
theorbo, were innumerable : with solos, duets, 
and concertos for the same instrument ; nor was 
there a ballad then printed which was not tmns- 
posed for the flute ai the bottom of the page, 
^e concert flutes for which this mu^^ic was com- 
])osed were generally F and C. Bcfsides the 
lru(f concert flute, others of a less size were soon 
introduced into concerts of violins; in which 
case the method was to write the flute part in a 
key correspondent to its pitch. This practice 
was introduced in 1710, ny one Wooacock, a 
celebrated p^ufurmer, and William Babel), organ- 


ist of AlI-Hallows Church, London. They failed 
however, in procuring for the flute a reception 
into concerts of various instruments ; for which 
reason one Thomas Stanesby, a very curious 
maker of flutes and of the instruments of the like 
kind, about 1732, adverting to the scale of Mar- 
sennus, in which the lowest note was C, invented 
what he called the new system ; in which, by 
making the flute of such a size as to be a fifth 
above concert pitch, the lowest note became C 
sol fa ut. • By this contrivance the necessity of 
transposing the flute part was taken away ; for a 
flute of this size, adjusted to the system above 
mentioned, became an octave to the violin. To 
further this invention of Stanesby, one I^wis 
Merci, an excellent performer on the flute, pub- 
lished, about 1735, six solos for this instrument, 
three of which are said to be accommodated to 
Mr. Stanesby *s new system ; but the German 
flute was now become a favorite instrument, and 
Stanesby’s ingenuity failed of its effect. One 
gre' 4 t objection, indeed, lies against this instru- 
ment, which, however, equally affects all perfo- 
rated pipes ; namely, that they are never perfectly 
in tune, or cannot he made to play all their notes 
with equal exactness. 

Flutes h.ave a compass of nineteen diatonic 
intervals, viz. from I), first space below the tre- 
ble clef, to A-sliarp (or B-tlat), the octave above 
the first ledger line, including every chromatic 
interval ; but, generally, only to the second oc- 
tave above the second line, treble clef. 

Flute, (Jekman, an instrument entirely dif- 
ferent from the common flute. It is not,* like 
that, put into the mouth to be played ; but the 
end is stopped with a tompion or plug, and tlie 
lower lip is applied to a bole about two inches 
and a half or three inches distant from the end. 
This instrument is usually about a foot and u half 
long ; ratlier l.iigger at tlie upper end than the 
lower; and perforated with holes, be.sides that 
for the mouth, the lowest of which is stopped 
and opened by the little finger’s pressing on a 
brass or sometimes a silver key, like those in 
hautboys, bassoons, &c. Its sound is exceedingly 
sweet and agreeable ; and serves as a treble in a 
concert. 

Fli'tf., or Fluyt, from flotte, a little boat, 
is a kind of long vessel with flat ribs or floor- 
timbers, round behind, and swelled in the mid- 
dle; serving chiefly for the cariydng of provisions 

in fleets or squadrons of ships; though it is often 
used in merchandise. 

Flutes, or Fi.utings, in architecture, arc per- 
pendicular cavities cut along the shaft of a co- 
lumn or pilaster. They are supposed to have 
been first introduced in imitation of the plaits of 
women’s robes ; and are therefore called by the 
Latins striges and rugar. The French call them 
cannelures, as being excavations ; and we, 
or flutings, as bearing some resemblance to the. 
musical flute. They are chiefly affected in tae 
Ionic order, in which they had, their first rise , 
tliough they are also used in all the richer or- 
ders, as the Corinthian and Composite ; h” 
rarely in the Doric, and scarcely ever m ® 
Tuscan. 

FLUTTER, V. n., i-. a. & n. *. Sax. 

fT.fhlUr; ^\%, Jloddcron. Is a frequentn > 
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of fly, and signifies to take short flights with 
great agitation of the wings. The noun is used 
to express vibration; undulation; quick and 
irregular motion ; hurry ; tumult ; confusion ; 
irregular position ; disorder of mind. The verb, 
in addition to these applications^ signifies to 
move with great show ana bustle ; to move irre- 
gularly ; to be in a state of uncertainty. Flut- 
tering, agitating between hope and fear. To 
drive in disorder like a flock of birds sud- 
denly roused. 

As an eagle ttirreth up her nest, fluitereth over 
her young, and spreadeth abroad her wings, so the 
Lord alone did lead him. Deut, 

And there withall astonce at him let fly 
Their fluttering arrowes, thicke as flakea of snow. 

Spentcr. Faerie Queene, 
Like an eagle in a dovecoat, I 
Fluttered your Volscians in Corioli. 

Shakrpeare, 

Think you’ve an angel by the wings ; 

One that gladly will be nigh. 

To wait upon each morning sigh ; 

To flutter in the balmy air 
Of your well perfumed prayer. Crashaw, 
The heavenly city very few have a just notion of, or 
are at pains to seek after ; nay, they know not what 
it is they are seeking ; they flutter from one object 
to another, and live at hazard ; they have no cer- 
tain harbour in view, nor direct tlicir course by any 
fixed star. Al)p. Leighton. 

They fed, end, fluttering, by degrees withdrew. 

Dryden, 

It is impossible that men should certainly dis- 
cover the agreement or discernment of ideas, whilst 
their thoughts flutter about, or stick only in sounds 
of doubtful signification. Locke. 

An infinite number of motions are to be made use 
of in the flutter of a fan : there is the angry flutter, 
the modest flutter, and the timorous flutter. 

Addison* 9 Spectator, 
Esteem wo these, my friends I event and chance. 
Produced by atoms from their fluttering dance ! 

Prior. 

Then (lest some sentry fowl the fraud descry . 

And b'd his fellows from the danger fly) 

Close to the ground in expectation lies 
Till in the snare the fluttering covey rise. 

Gay*e Rural Sporti, 

1 e spirits ! to your charge repair ; 

The ^u/ferintjr fan be Zephyretta’s care. Pope. 
No rag, no scrap of all the beau or wit. 

That once so fluttered, and that onco so writ. Id, 
His thoughts are very fluttering and wandering, and 
cannot be fixed attentively to a few ideas succossivcly. 

Watts. 

Fair crews triumphant, leaning from above. 

Shall wave their flutteris^ kerchiefs as they move. 

Darwin. 

^hat singular emotions fill 
^eir bosoms who have bceh induced to roam 
fluttering doubts if all bo well or ill— 

With love for many and with fears for some ; 

All feelings which o'erleap the years long lost. 

And bring our hearts back to iheir siarting-post. 

Byrtmt Don Juan. 

FLUVANNA, a county of V^irginia, bounded 
jJOf^ by Albemarle^ north-east by Louisa, east 
Goochland, weat by Amherst, and south by 
lames River, which divides it from Buckingham. 
At 18 twenty-two miles long, and thirty broad, 
and contains about 6000 inl^bivants. Columbia 
the chief town. 


Fluvanna, a river of Virginia, which rises in 
the Blue Mountains, and runs into the Rivaiina 
at Columbia, to form James River. 

FLU VIA, a river of Spain in Catalonia, which 
runs into the Mediterranean at Ampurias. On 
the 14tli June, 1795, there was an engagement 
on its banks, between the French under general 
Scherer, and the Spaniards under general Ur- 
ratia, wherein the latter were defeated, with the 
loss of above 600 men, though they displayed 
the utmost bravery, and crossed the river up to 
the waist in water, to attack the French, who 
lost only eighty-five men. 

FLU VIATIC, ad;. jlluviaticui. Belong- 

ing to rivers. 

FLUX, n. s., adj. & u. a. ^ I.at. Jluxm ; Fr. 

Fluxil'ity, n. s. The act of 

Flux'ion. Vflowing ; thestateof 

passing away ; any flow or issue of matter. Con- 
course ; confluence ; the state of being melted. 
Fluxion is frequently used as a synonyme of 
flux ; in mathematics it is defined by Harris, 

* The arithmetic or analysis of infinitely small 
variable quantities; or the method of finding 
an infinitely small quantity, which, being taken 
an infinite number of times, becomes equal to a 
quantity given :* as an adjective, flux signifies 
inconstant; not durable ; maintained by a con- 
stant succession of parts. I'luxility, capability ; 
possibility, or tendency to liquefaction. 

Left and abandoned of his velvet friends ; 

’Tis right, quoth he ; thus misery doth part 

The flux of company. Shukspeare. As You Like It, 

The simple and primary motion of fire is flux, in 
a direct line from the centre of the fuel to its cir- 
cumference. Dighy, 

Whether the boat of the sun in animals whose 
parts are successive, and in a continual flux, can 
produce a deep and perfect gloss of blackness. 

Browne** Vulgar Errours. 

Experiments seem to teach, that the supposed aver- 
sation of nature to a vacuum is but accidental, or in 
consequence, partly of the weight and fluidity, or at 
least fluxility of the bodies here below. Boyle. 

What the stated rate of interest should be, in the 
constant change of affairs, and flux of money, is hard 
to determine. Locke, 

Quinces stop fluxes of blood. Arhuthnot. 

By the perpetual flux of the liquids, a great part of 
them is thrown out of the body. Id. 

The fluxion increased, and abscesses were raised. 

Wiseman, 

A penetration into the abstruse difficulties and 
depths of modern algebra and fluxions, is not worth 
the labour of those who design the learned professions 
as the business of life. Watts, 

Eat eastern spice, secure 

From burning fluxes and hot calenture. Halifax. 

Flux, in hydrography, a regular periodical 
motion of the sea, happening twice in twenty- 
four hours; wherein the water is raised and 
driven violently against the shores. The flux or 
flow is one of the motions of the tide ; the other, 
whereby the water sinks and retires, is called the 
reflux or ebb. See Tide. 

Flux, in medicine, an extraordinary evacua- 
tion of some humor. Fluxes are variously de- 
nominated according to their seats and the hu- 
mors voided ; as a flux of the belly, uterine 
flux, hepatic flux, salival flux, 6^. tlie flux of 

vf '.' 
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Ihe belly iS' of two kinds, viz. the diarrhaea, and 
the dysentery, or bloody flux. See Medicine. 

Flux, in metallurgy, is sometimes used syno- 
nymously with fusion. An ore is said to be in 
liquid flux, when it is completely fused. But 
the word is most generally used to signify cer- 
tain saline matters, which facilitate the fusion of 
ores, and other substances, which are diflicultly 
fusible in assays and reductions of ores. Fixed 
alkalies, nitre, borax, tartar, and common salt, 
are the saline matters of which fluxes are gene- 
rally composed. The word is more p'’’‘ticularly 
applied to mixtures of different prop.^rtions Jof 
only nitre and tartar ; and these fluxes are called 
by particular names, according to the propor- 
tions of these ingredients. Black flux is pro- 
duced from the mixture of two parts of tartar 
and one part of nitre detonated together. As 
the quantity of nitre which enters into the com- 
position of this flux is not sufficient to consume 
all the inflammable matter of the tartar, the al- 
kali which remains after the detonation contains 
much black matter, of the nature of coal, and is 
therefore called black flux. This flux is so pre- 
pared, that it shall contain a certain quantity of 
inflammable matter; for it is thereby capable, 
not only of facilitating the fusion of metallic 
earths like the white flux, but also of reviving 
these metals. From this property it is also called 
reducing flux ; the black flux, therefore, or cnide 
flux, made with such proportions of the ingre- 
dients as to be convertible into black flux, ought 
always to be used when metallic matters are at 
once to be fused and reduced, or even when* de- 
structive metals are to be fused. 

The advantage of M. Morveau’s reducing 
flux, seems to depend on its containing no ex- 
cess of alkali. It is made of eight parts of pul- 
verised glass, one of calcined borax, and half a 
part of powder of charcoal. Care must be taken 
to use a glass w^hich contains no lead. The 
white glasses contain in general a large propor- 
tion, and the green bottle glasses are not perhaps 
entirely free from it. 

Flux, Crude, is the mixture of nitre and 
tartar in any proportions, without detonation. 
Thus the mixture of equal parts of the two salts 
used in the preparation of the white flux, or the 
mixture of one part of nitre and two parts of 
tartar for the preparation of the black flux, 
are each of them a crude flux before detonation. 
It has also been called white flux, from its color ; 
but the name of crude flux is more conve- 
nient. Crude flux is detonated and aU dised 
during the reductions and fusions in which it is 
employed; and is then changed into white or 
black flux, according to the proportions of which 
it is composed. This detonation produces good 
effects in these fusions and reductions, if the 
swelling and extravasation of the detonating 
matters be guarded against. Accordingly crude 
flux may be employed successfully in many ope- 
nuiops ; as, in that for procuring the regulus of 
antimony. 

Flux, White, IS made with equal parts of 
nitre and of tartar d etonated together, by which 
they are alkalised. The residuum of this deto- 
nation is an alkali composed of the alkalies of the 
nitre and of the tartar, both which are abso- 
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lutely of the same nature. As the proportion of 
nitre in this mixture is more than is sufiicient 
consume entirely all the inflammable matter ot‘ 
the tartar, the alkali remaining after the detona- 
tion is perfectly white, and is therefore called 
white flux: and, as this alkali is made very 
qiiickly, it is also called extemporaneous alkali. 
When a small quantity only of white flux 
made, some nitre always remains undecomposed 
and a little of the inflammable principle of the 
tartar, which gives a red or even a black color 
to some part of the flux ; but this does not hap- 
pen when a large quantity of white flux is made • 
oecanse then the heat is much greater. This 
small quantity of undecomposed nitre and tartar 
which remains in white flux is not hurtful in 
most of the metallic fusions in which this flux is 
employed : but if the flux be required perfectly 
pure, it may easily be disengaged from those ex- 
traneous matters by a long and strong calcination, 
without fusion. 

Fluxes for Assaying Minerals. Under 
the article Blow-Pipe, we have described the 
method of vitrifying any small portion of mine- 
ral substance, by which the process of assayini^ 
may be very quickly performed. The fluxes re- 
commended by Sir T. Bergman, for this purpose, 
are the following: 1. The phosphoric acid, or 
rather the microcosmic salt, which contains that 
acid partly saturated with mineral, partly with 
volatile alkali, and loaded besides with much 
water and a gelatinous fat. This salt, when ex- 
po.sed to the flame, boils and foams violently, 
with a continual crackling noise, until the water 
and volatile alkali have flown oft‘; afterwards it 
is less agitated, sending forth something like 
black scorias arising from the burnt gelatinous 
part; these, however, are soon dispelled, and 
exhibit a pellucid sphericle encompassed by a 
beautiful green cloud, which is occasioned by 
the deflagration of the phosphorus, arising from 
the extrication of the acid by the inflammable 
matter. The clear globule which remains, upon 
the removal of the flame, continues longer soft 
than that formed by borax ; and therefore is 
more fit for the addition, of the mailer to be dis- 
solved. The volatile alkali is expelled by the 
fire ; therefore an excess of acid remains in what 
is left behind, which readily attracts moisture in 
a cool place, 2. The mineral alkali, or .sal sodjr, 
when put upon charcoal, melts superficially, pe- 
netrates the charcoal with a crackling noise, and 
then disappears. In the spoon it yields a per- 
manent and pellucid sphericle, as long as it is 
kept fluid by the blue apex of the flame ; but, 
when the heat is dimiidshed, it becomes opaque, 
and assumes a milky color. It attacks several 
earthy matters, particularly those of the silicious 
kind, but cannot be employed on charcoal. 3. 
Crystallised borax, exposed to the flame urged 
by the blow-pipe or charcoal, first becomes 
opaque, white, and excessively swelled, with va- 
rious protuberances, or branches proceeding oui 
from It. When the water is expelled, it easily 
collects itself into a mass, which, when '»>^ell 
fused, yields a transparent sphericle, retaining 
its transparency even after cooling. If calcinea 
borax be employed, the clear sphericle is 
tained the sooner. See Metallurgy. 
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Sect. I. — History of the Method of 
Fluxions. 

1. The doctrine oi fluxions, by many degrees 
the most important discovery that has been made 
in abstract science in modern times, coiiipre- 
hencls the analysis of quantities considered as 
variable. It consists of two principal branches, 
the first of which shows how the relation may be 
found between the variation in any quantity and 
the variation of any function of that quantity; 
and the second shows how, from the variation in 
the function, the quantity on which the function 
depends may be discovered. The former of 
these is by English inathematiciaiis called the 
direct, and the latter the inverse method of 
fluxions, but by foreigners they have been ge- 
nerally denominated the differential, and the in- 
tegral calculus. 

2. It is agreed on all hands that either to Sir 
Isaac Newton, or M. Leibnitz, the honor of dis- 
covering this admirable method of investigation 
belongs. But whether they separately made the 
discovery, or Leibnitz took advantage of some 
hints which he might have had from a common 
friciid of Newton and himself, and published as 
his own what he thus obtained, has never been 
satisfactorily determined. Certain it is that the 
method came from the hand of Leibnitz both in 
its form and metaphysics, in a shape exceedingly 
different from the manner in which it was ex- 
plained by Newton; and experience has shown 
that the Leibnitzian form of tlie calculus is much 
better ada])ted to the higher class of investiga- 
tions than that of Newton. 

3. M. Leibnitz unquestionably was the first per- 
son that laid the principles of the method before 
tl»e public. This he aid in the Leipsic acts of 
1684; where he gave precepts, but without de- 
inonstrations,for performing some elementary ope- 
rations in the method; and there can be no doubt 
that, long before that period, he was intimately 
acquainted with its principles. 

4. But though Leibnitz was the first that pub- 
lished any thing on the subject, there can be 
little doubt that Newton had first made the dis- 
covery; for he had made use of it prior to 1669 
iu his Compendium of Analysi.s and (Juadrature 
of Curves; and there are traces of this method 
m matters which must have engaged his atten- 
tion three or four years before that periwl. In 
1687 his PrincipUi appeared ; the most stupendous 
achievement of human intellect that the world 
has ever seen, a work entirely founded on the 
nuxionary calculus. Till about 1699, it ap- 
peared to be generally taken for granted that 
Newton and I^ibnitz had separately and inde- 
penilently made the discovery ; but about this pe- 

Facio de Duillier, a Ctenoese, re- 
ired to England, and, it has been said, 
conceiving that he had been undervalued by 
•bejbnitz, published a little tract on the curve of 
th ♦ r ; and he took occasion to say, 

at, for the take of truth and his own conscience, 


he was obliged to declare Newton the jini lo- 
ventor of the new calculus ; and that he left 
others the task of determining whether Leibnitz 
the second inventor had borrowed from the 
English mathematician. 

5. Leibnitz, hurt at the remark and the insinu- 
ation conveyed in it, answered, however, with 
great moderation ; that he could not believe that 
M. Facio’s remark was made with Newton's ap- 
probation ; and that he would not enter into any 
dispute with that great man for whom he had the 
most profound veneration. That when he pub- 
lished his differential calculus, in 1684, he had 
been master of it about eight years. He ad- 
mitted that Newton informed him, about the 
same time, of his knowing how to draw tan- 
gents by a general method which was not im- 
peded by irrational quantities ; but, as the 
information was unaccompanied by any expla- 
nation, he could not know whether this method 
was or was not deduced from the differential 
calculus; especially as Huygens, who was at 
that time unacquainted with this calculus, af- 
firmed himself to be in possession of a method 
of drawing tangents which possessed the same 
advantages. That the first English work in 
which he had seen the differential calculus ex- 
plained was in the preface to Wallis's Algebra, 
not published till 1693 ; and that, relying on all 
circumstances, he appealed entirely to the candor 
of Newton. 

6. Writings succeeded each other at first but 
slowly ; but, as the partizans of each grew more 
zealous and positive, the controversy grew hotter, 
till at length, in 1711, M. Leibnitz complained 
loudly to the Royal Society, of the conduct of 
Dr. Keil, who had accused him of having pub- 
lished the method of fluxions invented by New- 
ton as his own, merely disguising his piracy by 
devising other names and characters. The 
Royal Society accordingly appointed a com- 
mittee to examine all the writings relative to the 
question, and in 1712 published these wTitings 
with the report of the committee under the title 
of Commercium epistolicum de Analysi pro- 
inota. The conclusion of the report is, that 
Keil had not calumniated Leibnitz. It has been 
said that in this business Newton did not ap- 
pear, but left the care of his reputation to his 
countrymen ; but this is a mistake, for in the 
•course of the dispute Newton wrote two veiy 
•sharp letters against I^ibnitz, in which there is 
evidently some art employed to weaken those 
strong testimonies of esteem which on previous 
occasions he had expressed for him, particularly in 
the celebrated scholia to prop. 7. book 2, of the 
Principia, in which Newton says, ‘ In a corre- 
spondence in which I was engaged with the very 
learned geometrician Mi. Leibnitz ten years ago, 
having informed him that I was acquainted with 
a method of determining the maxima and minima, 
drawing tangents, and doing other similar things 
which succored equally in rational equations 
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amd radical quantities, and having concealed this 
metnod by transposing the lettecs of the words, 
which signified, an equation containing any num- 
her of flowing quantities being given, to jind the 
fluxions, and inversely ; that celebrated gentleman 
answered that he had found a similar method ; 
and this which he communicated to me, differed 
from mine only in the enunciation and rotation/ 
To this the edition of 1714 adds* and in the 
idea of the generation of the quantities/ This 
shows clearly that Newton at that time believed 
that thp discovery of Leibnitz was independent 
of his own. In the edition of the Principia 
which was published in 1726, ten years after the 
death of Newton, the above scholium was omitted. 
It appears too, that the Royal Society was sensi- 
ble that in hastening the publication of the do- 
cuments that made against Leibnitz, without 
waiting for those which he promised in his de- 
fence, it might be accused of partiality, for it 
declared soon after that it had no intention of 
passing judgment in the case, but left the world 
at liberty to discuss it, and give its opinion. 

7. On the whole, while we think that the Com- 
tnereium Epistolicum has made it plain that 
Newton was the first inventor, yet we are bound 
in candor to state that we do not think that 
I.eibiiitz was indebted for what he discovered on 
the subject to the previous inventions of his il- 
lustrious contemporary. 

fi. The method of fluxions was brought to a 
considerable degree of perfection by the labors of 
its inventors, and the Messrs. Bemouilli ; but 
none of the great men of that day perhaps fore- 
saw the improvements which a century would 
make in this new instrument of investigation, 
that had just been put into their hands. Mac- 
laurin, Simpson, lander. Waring, and Emerson, 
among our own countrymen, have all contributed 
to the improvement of some parts of the analysis. 
They were all of the school of Newton. But the 
lead in improvement has been taken by our con- 
tinental neighbours of the I^eibnitzian school, 
Euler, D’Alembert, Arbogort, and, above all. 
La Grange, have imnvensely extended the bounds 
of the method. 

9. At present, among the leading mathema- 
ticians of this country, the logarithm of Newton 
has been generally abandoned for that of Leib- 
nitz ; and the labors and the talents of Wood- 
house, Herschel, Babbage, Lardner, Airy, and a 
host of other enthusiastic cultivators of science, 
induce us to hope that Britain will soon, as in 
by-gone days, be foremost in the ranks, as well 
of science as of art. 

Sect. 11. — Definitions, Principles, and 
Notation. 

10. In the ibixionary calculus, quantities of all 
kinds are considered as generated by motion, by 
means of which they increase or decrease ; as a 
line by the motion of a point, a surfcce by the 
motion of a line, a solid by the motion of a sur- 
face, and an angle by the rotation of one of the 
lines which contain it; time in all cases flowing 
uniformly : and since, when we consider magni- 
tude only, without regarding position, figure, and 
Other affections, all quantities may be represents 


ed by lines, we may conceive whatever can be 
the subject of computation, as generated by 
motion, 

11. Any variable quantity tlius generated is 
called by English mathematicians o. fluent, or 
flowing quantity ; and by the continental mathe- 
maticians an integral; and the rate of increase 
or decrease of the variable quantity at kny instant 
is in this counti^ called the fluxion, and on the 
continent the differential of that quantity. 

12. To illustrate these definitions, suppose a 
point m be conceived 

to move from the posi- m 

tion A, and to generate ^ ^ 

a line A P, by a motion 

any how regulated ; and suppose the celerity of 
the point m, at any position P, to be such as 
would, if from thence it should become, or con- 
tinue uniform, be sufficient to cause the point to 
pass uniformly over the distance Vp in the time 
allowed for the fluxion, then will tlie said line 
Vp represent the fluxion of the fluent, or flowing 
line AP, at that position. 

13. Again, suppose the right line m it, to mo\e 
from the position 

A B, continually pa- B_ Q 7 C 

»ullel to itself, with 
any continued mo- 


P R 


tion, so as to gem?- 
rate tlie fluent, or A 
flowing rectangle A 

BQP, whilst the point m describes the line AP; 
also let the distance Vp be taken, as before, to 
represent the fluxion of the line, or base A B, 
and complete the rectangle VQqp, then, like as 
yp is the fluxion of the line AP, so is P^ the 
fluxion of the flowing paralhdogram AQ; for if 
the line Vp be supposed to be generated with a 
uniform celerity in a given time, the parallelo- 
gram Vq will also be generated with a uniform 
celerity in the same time. 

14. In like manner, if ibe solid.AERP be 
conceived to 


\ 



[\ 


U 

1 ■ 

7 


\ - \! 



A I 

» j 

> D 


be generated 
by the plane 
PQR, mov- 
ing from the 
position AB 
E, always pa- 
rallel to itself, 
along the line 
A D, and if Vp denote the fluxion of the line AP : 
Then, like as the rectangle VQqp expresses the 
fluxion of the flowing rectangle A BQP, so. also 
shall the fluxion of the variable solid, br prism 
A B E R Q P, be expressed by the prism P Q Rr qp‘ 
And in both of these last two cases, it appears 
that the fluxion of the generated rectangle, or 
prism, is equal to the product of the generating 
line, or plane, drawn into the flq^ion df the line 
along which it moves. 

15. Hitherto the generating line or plane has 
been considered as of constant, or invanahle 
magnitude ; in which case the fluent, or quantity 
generated, is a rectangle or a*^ prism, the former 
being described by the motion of a line, and tne 
latter by tlie motion of a pldne. So in like imm- 
ner are other figures, wnether plane or soiW| 
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coaeei^ed to be described by the motion of a 
variable magnitude^ 

whether it be a line q 

or a plane. Thus, let Qi ^ 

a variable line PQ, 
fig. 4 and 5 , be car- 
ried vrith a parallel 
motion along the line 

AP, so that while the a P7> " 

point P generates the 

line A P, the lino P Q may generate the curvili- 
near area A PQ, by this means the point Q will 
generate the curve line AQ. Here, therefore, 
there are several fluents, or flowing quantities, 
namely, the absciss, or base AP, the ordinate 
PQ,the curvilinear areaAPQ, and the curve 
line A Q. ^ 

16 . In order to exhibit the fluxions of these 
quantities, let Pp, as 
before, be the fluxion 
of'the base, complete 
the rectangle P Q rp, 
this rectangle will be 
the fluxion of the cur- 
vilinear area A P Q. 

For if the generating 
line were supposed to 
become invanable at the position P Q, it is evi- 
dent that while the line Pp, was described by the 
point P with a uniform celerity, the parallelo- 
gram P r would also be generated by the line 
PQ uniformly, and with the very celerity with 
which the area A P Q was increasing at the 
position PQ. Next, suppose that the variable 
linePQ increases uniformly, after leaving the 
position P Q, with 

the very degree of .. V 

crierity of increase 
It had when in that 
position; it is evi- 
dent that, the point 
Q will now <lescribc 

a straight line Qs, ^ j, 

which will be a tan- 
gent to the curve at Q; this line will also be 
generated with a uniform celerity, viz, the very 
celerity with which the generating point was 
loving in the curve at the position Q. Hence 
appears, that like as Pp is the fluxion of the 
base, or absciss AP, and Pr the fluxion of the 
APQ, so is the line r 5 the fluxion of the 
omiimte, or generating line PQ, and Qs the 
fluxion of the curve line AQ. 

17. In the doctrine of fluxions, the initial let- 
of the alphabet, a, b, c, d, &c., are commonly 

used to denote constant, or invariable quantities ; 
and the last letters z, x, p, w, &c., to denote varia- 
or flowing quantities. Thus, the variable 
we A P, fig. 3^ Ije represented by .r, and 
^nstant line P Q by a ; also in fig. 4 , the 
unable absciss AP may be represented by jr, 
by /*^***^^^ PQ by y, and the curve line AQ 

'^The fluxion of avitriaMe quantity isrepre- 
Thi letter, with a point over it. 

fl ® fluxion of 'X is represented by v, the 
xion of y by 4 tc. The continental mathe- 

differentivl of 

Tk„ prefixing d to the quantity, 

we fluxion, or differential, of x is repre- 
Vot. IX. ' ^ 



sented by djr, that of y by dy, &c. In this 
article we shall adopt the English notation, as, in 
the principal works on the application of fluxions 
that have hitherto been published in this country, 
it has been employed. 

Sect. III. — ^To find the Fluxion of any 
Proposed Variable Quantity. 


19 . The fluxion of .r is i, and that of y is y, 

therefore the fluxion of 4- y is i* 1) ; and 
similarly the fluxion of j: — y is i — y. To find 
the fluxion of the product of any two variable 
quantities as x and ?/ ; let .r he increased by any 
small quantity x\ and y by y', then the quantities 
become x + ^ and y 4- y', whose product is 
•ry + X y* y X* x'y' ; which exceeds xy, the 
product of the two proposed quantities, byxy'-f- 
y 4- quantity by which, with any assign- 

able values of x' and y', the product of x y is 
increased. In the same manner if x and y were 
diminished severally by x^ and y', their product 
would be diminished V>y x y' y x* — x" y\ a 
quantity which is equal to the former when .i' 
and y' are indefinitely small, or when for x\ y\ 
we substitute their fluxions i-, v> which case 
the fluxion of the product is simply x y 4- y j. If 
for xy X we were to substitute w 2, we should as 
above find its fluxion w z 4" - w — xyz 4- z 
(xy 4 “ y ^ ) = ^y Hence the 

fluxion of the product of any number of variable 
quantities is obtained by multiplying the fluxion 
of each by the product of the others, and adding 
the results together. 

20. To find the fluxion of the quotient of two 

•l' X 

variable quantities, as y ~ — 

wy, whence, by article 1 9 , x z: w y -{-yw, or w zz 


Ilencefrom 

y y y’ 

the fluxion of the dividend multiplied by the 
divisor, subtract the fluxion of the divisor rniiUi- 
plied by the dividend, and divide the remainder 
ny the square of tlu? tlivisor, and the result will 
be the fluxion of the quotient. By considering 
the divisor and dividend as the denominator and 
numerator of a fraction, the fluxion of the frac- 
tion may be found in the same manner. 

21 . To find the fluxion of any power of a 
variable quantity, as x. het x be increased !»y 
the indefinitely small part F, then if x 4 “ ‘ 
raised to the 71*** power, it becomes x" 4 - « -v 

n — ‘ .r 4- n ® ? whence the 


increase of the 7**** povrer arising from an increase 

71 — 1 

of X in the root is 71 x " — ' i 4“ ^ 


i*, &c. If x had been negative, tlien the dimi- 
nution in the ti*** power , arising from a diminu- 
tion of X in the root, would have been ti x • — * 

n — i-*, Stc. ; which in the nascent state 

ofx would agree with the preceding, that is, 
wnen all the terms after the first were zero. 
Hence, generally, the fluxion of x*, nx * — ‘ i. 
That is, multiply the fluxion of the root by the 
index of the power, and the product by the next 
lower power of the root for the fluxion of the 
proposed power. . a 
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22. To find the fluxion of a power of any 
quantity of .which the root is constant, but the 
exponent variable, as ax,. From the common 
principles of algebra we have 
» ^ A»ar* . 

z= 1 + A jr ■+■ 

A - 1 - *(a - 1)* 4- i (« - 1)®, &c. 
Hence taking the fluxion of each term we have 

/ \ A . I A 9 *1 A® a:* .T A^ x® ir 

(a»)= Ai + A’ JI+ — — ^+_-_4. 


1 -a-a 


&C. 

Ax. (l+Ax + ^.&c.) = AiXa*. 
Now A is the hyperbolic logarithm of a, there- 
fore the fluxion of an exponential quantity, as 
IS equal to the product of the exponential, by tlie 
hyperbolic logarithm of the root. 

23. To determine the fluxion of the logarithm 
of X, a being the base of the system. 

Let uzz log', x; then x zz a“, whence, by ar- 
ticle 22, X zz X log. ox u, or fi zz — ; or the 
° X log. a 

fluxion of a logarithm is equal to the fluxion of 
the quantity divided by the product of that quan- 
tity, and the hyperbolic logarithm of the base of 
the system. 

If log. o zz 1, as in hyperbolic logarithms, then 
the fluxion of log. x iz^. 

24. To find the fluxion of x^, the root and the 
exponent being both variable. 

Let u zz x^, then log. uzz v, log. x, hence-?zz 

XV V ^ 

V. log. X 4 - — , whence u zz v x ^ log. x x 
_ 1 


Sect. IV. — Of the Different Ohders of 
Fluxions. 

25. If the proportion between the fluxion of a 
root, and the fluxion of any algebraic quantity in 
which that root may be involved, be constant, 
fluxion of that quantity.is also constant ; otherwise 
the fluxion itself will be a variable quantity, and 
consequently that fluxion will itself have a flux- 
ion, or rale of increase corresponding to its value, 
at any given instant. This fluxion is called the 
second fluxion of the original quantity ; and this 
second fluxion may also be still a variable quan- 
tity, and consequently have its fluxion, which is 
called the third fluxion of the proposed magni- 
tude. These orders of fluxions are denominated 
by the same fluent letter, with a number of 
points over it corresponding to its order ; thus of 

Xf the first fluxion is i*, the second x, the third x, 
&c. 

26. For the sake of illustration, lei A^ repre- 
sent any variable quantity generated by the 


A 3 


3 


Iv 




motiop of the point B, and let iu rate of increase 
or diminution be represented by the distance of 
D from a given point C. Tlien, if the velocity of 
B be not uniform, CD will be a variable line- 
and its rate of increase or decrease will be its 
fluxion, or the second fluxion of A B. And if 
the motion of B be such that E F, which by the 
variations in its length may represent the rate of 
variation in C 1), \s also variable ; then E F will 
have its second fluxion G H, which is the thirH 
fluxion of A B. 

Eramp/e.— The fluxion of x^ is 3 x* x, and the 
fluxion 3 j:* f is 6 jf -f. 3 the second flux- 
ion of X*. The fluxion of this quantity again is 

6 X X x*-4*6jrx . 

6i:*4“ 18jrirj;'4- 3jr*jr. 

If .V ZZ n j: ” T,theny zz n* n — 1 .r" > 

X® 4- n j: j* ; if i ® zz X y, then 2 i i zz ry 
4- y •**, &c. 

Sect. V.— Of the Inverse method of Flux- 
ions, or THE methods of DEDUCING THE FlU- 

ents from their Fluxions. 

27. Having given in the preceding sections the 
methods of determining the fluxion of the most 
usual forms of flowing quantities, we proceed to 
consider the much more difticult process by whicii 
the flowing quantity may be determined from its 
fluent. There is indeed no method by which the 
fluent can in all cases be deduced from its fluxion; 
all that can be done is in ereneral to discover 
whether the given fluxion agrees, can be made to 
agree, or to have a known relation to a fluxion, 
which has been deduced from a known quantity 
by the direct method, and thence to deduce the 
fluent of the given fluxion. 


Thus we know that the fluxion of x is/ir 

^ I . I 

X, and conversely therefore the fluent of n 
» — * . . n 

X X isx . The fluent of .r®y is 2 xy x -j-y r*, 
therefore the fluent of 2 a xy x 4" oy jp® is a y. 

28. The principal rules for finding fluents, de- 
duced from the various forms of fluxions investi- 
gated in the preceding section, are the following. 

29. If there is only one fluxional quantity, and 
no variable quantity, the fluent is found by 
merely substituting the flowing quantity for its 
fluxion. Thus the fluent of a i is a that of 


V a® 4- X® is V a* 4- x». 

30. When any power of a flowing quantity is 
multiplied by the fluxion of the root, divide by 
the fluxion of the root ; add 1 to the exponent of 
the power ; divide by the exponent so increased, 
and the quotient will be the fluent of the pro- 
posed flowing quantity. 

3 ^ 

For example, the fluent of 3 x® i is ^ 

i jfif the fluent of . or of i « — 

V o — x' 


4 


zz 2 a — X* 

4 X 

31. When’ the root under the vinculum is ^ 
compound quantity, and the index of the factor 
without tlie vinculum increased by 1 is souwf 
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fluxions. 

mi^tiple of that tinder the vinculum, put a single 
variable letter for the compound root, and put its instance, taking — i wp fnimJ 

powers and fluxion for those of the same value in » a> — j:* — 

the given quantity, and it will then be reduced in the last article that u — hvn loo- u * 

to a form in which the last rule may be applied. 


2a 


Example-Let the given fluxion be P = o‘-a-= p„t therefore 

(a* -f 0 ^)* 0 ^ X, where 3, the index of the quan- A n ^ 

tity without the vinculum, increased by 1 makes — _ , _ + — — -t- ^ ‘ — A — Box 

4, double the index of x« under the vinculum , t o 2 — x» ’ 

Put 2 = o» + x>, then x» = x— o»; and 2 xi=: then A+ B=: 2and;A — B = 0, or A = 1 and 

2, whence x x = and x> x = — = ^ r2 _ ® ~ whence u = [. * and u = 

2 22 ^ a-f-j?a — a*' 


a*) ; whence F =z J 2^ 2 (z — a*) n ^ 2^ 2 — J y 

■«'i* i,thefluentofwhichisA2*-*a‘xJ = 3 Again, let u = f- 

* (A — TB^ = substitution and reduction) 5 x -j- 6 


— Ja*. +6 — X — 3*j: — 2, assume ^ ^ 

32. Whenthereareseveral terms involving two A B "S f ^ ^ ^ 

or more variable quantities, having the fluxion of x ' ^ 3 ^ + 3 B ; 


As x* 5 X 

1 


each multiplied by the other quantity or quanti- \ ^ ^ 

ties, take the fluent of each term as if there were ^ 


^ ^ X*— 5 j: -I- 6 

-f B zz 0, and 2A -f 3Biz 1, 

only one variable quantity in it ; then, if the'fluent whence A zz 1 and B - - 1 and t 

of each term be the same, that quantity is the - — 

required fluent of the whole. ^ x 3 

Edample . — Required the fluent of xyz~\-xyz •** — 2'^” consequently u — hyp. log. 

fluent of each term beinij xuz, consider- expressions may be 

ing i in the first, y in the second, ^and i in the ^ 

third, as the variable quantities, xyz is therefore seen above that the fluent of — - > is the 

the required fluent. V' -f- o* 

hyp. log. of X -f s/ a** -|- a*, let it be required to 


33. As the fluxion of i is ^ , therefore 

. y ^ ^ find from this the fluent of — ^ ^ ». Multi* 

the fluent of — ■ ^ ^ is i ; similarly the flu- .... a* + x* 

.3 




y 4 


y 2 


plying both numerator and denominator by x we 

l X * X , , 1 i ft* "T 

— r — y and add r.-r=rrr:ir;-:=l,and 

^ a’ X-* x" v' a» X* 


34. As the fluxion ofhyp. log. X is i the fluent we have L l* ^ _f whose fluent is f 

-i. . , , , aVr* + x< 2 

ot ^ IS the hyp. log of x. In the same manner -f- x*. From this, if the fluent of 

we find that the fluent is the hyp. V a» x» + x* ^ ‘*yP- '<‘g- 

log. of X -p . for tliriluxion of x -t- O + s/ o’ + J:^) be deducted, the remainder 

V^^T^isx + ^' ' 


•y o’ >/ •? ± o' 


=. X .7'/ “’ + •r’ — 5 - hyp. log. (x -p ^/ o» + x*) is 


''Z ^ ± + x), which divided by the given 

quantity, x -p >y x* ± a*, gives- 


the required fluent. 

37. Sometimes fluents may be found by ex- 
panding the terms of their fluxions in a series, 
when no other method is applicable; and in 

many instances this method of finding fluents is 

. 2 tt X -I- X* of the highest importance. An example or two 

e shown to be equal to the hyp. log. of a -f- x d- will explain the principles of the method. 

'Z*'i^T+T’,thefluentof-^^tobethehyp. I-fLiLl* ^qo^ed to find the fluent of 
® — •* Xi^a*---x“by means of series, 

log. of- 5^ j,? ^ to be >/ a* — X* expanded into a series by the bi- 


is/ X* ti*. 

Tn the same way may the fluent of —4: 


•r •** 


■ hyp. log. of ^ — >/<»*± ** 
a -f a* :i: X* 


nomial theorem, or the method of indeterminate 
. X* x^ X® 5 X* 

co-eflicients,.s«- — - 

35. When the fluxion is a rational fraction, its Ac. ; hence i .yo’ — x*=iai—- 
may be decomposed into its factors; 4. «. 

fluYinv.^ of indeterminate inefficient^, the tJL — &c. Hence by taking the fluent of 

X^?nmayb€rdecomposedintoothen»ofasim. 80* !<>«*' V 

r er lorm. 2 A 2 oach term we have the fluent of x y/a* .r’=: 
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5 JF* 


, &c. 


38. There have been collected by several 
authors a mat many forms of fluxions^ with theii 


6 a 40 a* 112a* 1152 y .n ' »ru 'a. 

Acrain, let it be required to find tlie fluent of corresponding fluents. often save 

^ . much labor in finding the fluents of complicated 

T t n uieans of series. expressions, when a fluent is to be found from a 

“ 1 fluxion which either agrees with, or has an assign- 

or a® • o*«|- X* expanded into a able relation to, a fluxion on those collections. They 

serve in this case much the same purpose to the 

analyst, that logarithmic tables do to the compu- 

• ? . 


series is 

A 

1 ,L -j- _ — whence 


fLiL, =r ter. We give the following as the forms which 
a® -|- X are of most frequent occurrence in practice, and 


. ?li + fli — fli , &c., and consequently most extensive collection with which 

a* •'we are acquainted, to a work on the subject by 


X* X* 

the required fluent is x — r 

‘ ^ /!• /i/1* 


by 

aP Meyer Hirsch, which has been lately translated 

&c. English : — 


3 a* 5a^ 

39. A Table of Fluxions and Fluents. 




Fluxions. 


1. X 

n - 

2. az!t. X* * 


3. X 


mm — 1 


n «+< 

(od: JP ) 

4. (g “4“ X ) 3 

mn + ‘ 




x(a± x" 

8. X M 


a — X 


9. X 


a + X 


10 . 


n — • 


^/a± x»- 

fi — » 

11. X 


s/ 


12 . 


* o db X" 


13. 


X >/ X ■ — a 


Fluents 


1 

n 


m It 


-i— a ± 

’ m n 

_J_ X 

mna (a x")* 

._i_x 


m n 

-h X y 


m 

X 

1 

n a 


n p 

y * 

log. x” _ 
a X" 


log. s/ 

n s/ a ;v^o~-x* 

1 X* 

^=. arc to tan. — r^^', or 

n s/ a >/ a 

1 * a — X*" 

-r=:r aiC tO COS. 

2 n a a 4- X * 

1 


-• log. (x**4- ->/dia4 -x®*) 


1 X* 'J 

- • arc to iin. -7=1 or arc to vers. zJ— 

n s/ a 2n a 


1 

n a 
2 


-log. 


db \/ g “4~ X* :t o 


n a 
2 a — X** 


. arc to sin. 


g di X* + g 

X " 1 

■ •; or s=: arc to cos. 

g n is/ a 


14. X 

15. 


16. 


±,az^.h:^ 

i 

g 4- ^x» 


17 . 


It. 


vT* (d: « O ,) 

^/ » (* d - 4 ») 


19 . 


^ 6 x*db • 


i cir. seg. to di. or a, an d vers , x. 

i . log. 

is/ a b dE o x ® 

4 — , • arc to log. ^ 

>/a5 a 

2 , 

±- 7==log. 


>/a5 

+ ■ — ==iArc to tin. 

4/ ^ ^ tri. ^ 

+ -^*log.(v^Tjr» + 
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Ho, 

20 


Flttxiotis. 


. Vt 

^ a b X* 


21 . 

22 . 

23. 


»y b a X 

X 

\^/ a X — 6 X* 

X 


X a ± 6 X 


24. — 


25. 


26 . 



X V a ±: i X* 


X ^ b ^ a 

X * X 


28. 


a -f 6 X * 
/v/ X X 


29. -1-— 


6 X 


30. 


sj X X 
fl + 6 X 


mx n 

31. a X » 


32. x^log- 


n 

X X 


X 

34. ij/ , log.y + X 5 ^ y I 

On the Correction of Fluents 

40. Though, by the rules which hare been 
given for finding fiuxious, the fluxion of any flu- 
ent may be found, and by a reverse operation the 
fluent may in most cases be found from the 
fluxion; yet the fluent so found may often require 
to be increased or diminished by some constant 
quantity depending on the nature of the problem 
under consideration. For example, the fluxion 

of X is n X X, and the fluxion of x d: a 
the same quantity ; we cannot therefore affirm 
without reference to the nature of the problem in 

which the fluxion n x " "" x arises, whether 
its fluent is x ^ or x * d: •• 

The most direct and simple method of finding 
whether a fluent does or does no', require correc- 
tion, and the amount of that ccrrection, if any, 
w to see what the variable part of the fluent (the 
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■^•arc to tan. 

V 0 

4- • log . {■yTx 4- v' bx± a 

V * 

4- arc to tan. -y/ — — 
's/*' _ a — bx 

^ + n/ a d: 5 X 

-f — • arc to tan. ^ 

s/ a ^ 

^ ♦ log. 

— , arc to tan 

a a 

- 1± • log. 

6 h \/ ±1 a qp 5 .r ® 




by/ b 


_2 n/ . 
, 2 


log.^+^‘’' 


b y/ b 

2 v/ a 

b s/ S 


kj -H g 4- 6 X 

, arc to lan.\/^ 


fl«* / n .r 
f ^1* ^ — q- 

\ * loir o\ m log. a 


■ 1 X 


H — » 


m * log 
n 


tn log. a 

n— » . 

It — i*n — 2x , c_\ 


m® log. * a 


• log.* a 
4- &c. 


-r0"s- - 


m -h 

n • n 


m -j- 1 


n — * 


1 « — ’ _L 

log. X -b 

‘71 — In — 2 


m 4^1^ 


log. 


m 4” I'"* 

” X 4- &c.^ 

71 ’ log. a 

y 

only part given by the preceding niles) differs 
from the tnith in some circumstance of the 
problem in which its value is known ; and this 
difference addett to, or subtracted from, tlie varia- 
able part, as may be required, will give the fluent 
truly corrected. ^ ^ 

Example 1. — Let^ iz o* x x, then y zz — ^ ; 

where if y =: 0, then x = 0; if therefore x and y 
are by the conditions of the problem simul- 
taneously zz 0, the quantity — ^ is the true 
fluent. 

Example 2.— x and y comm encing together, 
let the true fluent of^ = * • x be required. 

^ a 4^ x'* , 

By the common rules y zz — - — > where 
wheny= o, ’*Wch diould also 
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have been o, hence yiz — “ the cor- 


rected fluent. 

The true fluent of this quantity, however, and 
many others may be foun d with out correction ; 
in the present case {y zz o -|- x ® x) if « H- x * 
be expanded, we have ^:z:o®i4-3o’xi-|- 
* r 4- jr* i. whose fluent is 
a -|- x^ - 


3 a X 
3 X* 


+ a a-> + 


y = 


zz a® X -|- 


- as before. 


2 4 4 

In the preceding examples x and y are suj)- 
posed to be equal to nothing at the same time; 
out in the solution of problems this will often 
not be the case. Thus, though the sine and the 
tangent of an arc are nothing, when the arc itself 
is nothing, yet the secant and the cosine are then 
equal to the radius. We shall therefore add an 
example or two, in which when zz 0, x is equal 
to a given quantity a. 

Let^ zz X® x be the proposed fluxion, then its 


fluent is V = -rr-* 
^ 3 


Here when y zz 0, zz 


— ; hence the corrected fluent is 3/ zz ‘ 


Again, lot^ zz 


■ x*i:, then y zz - 
«-f I 


3 

n + 


which, corrected, becomes y zz^ 


w+1’ 


n 1. 


Application of Fluxions to thk Dktkrmi- 

NATION OF THE MaXIMA AND MiNIMA OF 

Variable Quaniities. 


41. When a quantity is in its maximum or 
minimum state, it neither incre;ises or dimin- 
ishes; therefore if the quantity be represented 
algebraically, and its fluxion putzz 0, tlie result- 
ing equation will give the maximum or iiiinimum 
value of the quantity. 

Example 1. — Divide a right line a into two 
such parts, that their rectangle may be a mini- 
mum. 

Let X zz one of the segments, then a — x is 
the other, whence ax — x* is by the hypothesis 
to be a maximum, and consequently its fluxion, 

orax— 2 xizz 0, when x zz ^ , or the given 


term must be bisected. 

Example 2. — What fraction is that whose 
power exceeds its power by the greatest pos- 
sible quantity ? 

Let X iz the required fraction, tl>e x ** — x*" is 

. , 11— * III—* . 

to be a maximum, ornx — mx xZZo, 


whence x zz 



Example 3. — From a given point P, in the 
transverse axis of an ellipse, to draw PB, the 
shortest line to the curve • 



IONS. 


Put AC z= a, CD zz h, AP zz p, PR . 

h 8 ~ 

and P Q zz X, then by conics Q B® zz ^ ^ j, 

b * 

JX — par — j:>)andPB> = ^(pj + 

p X — *•) + X*. Hence, by putting the fluxion 

= 0, and reducing, we get x = - 

Example 4. — ^To determine the dimensions of 
a cylindrical vessel, open at the top, tliat shaK 
contain a given quantity under the least internal 
superficies. 

Let the diameter of its base be x, and its alti- 
tude y, and put p for the circumference of a 
circle, whose diameter is 1, then p x zz the cir- 
cumference of the base, its area, and p xy 
the area of the concave superficies of the cylin- 

7) X ^ V 

der. Hence -■ - - - zz c, the given quantity that 


4 c 

the vessel will hold, or pxy zz — ; therefore 

X 

p x^ 4c . , 

—7 — I IS a maximum and consequently — 


4 c X . p X X ^ y c 

' zz 0, or X zz 2 » ^ ; and 

p zz 8 c, and p y zz 4 r, x zz 2*y ; whence 
y is also known, ami it appears hence too that 
the diameter of the base must be just double thy 
altitude. 

Exatnple 5. — If two bodies move at the same 
time from two given points A and B, and pro- 
ceed uniformly with given velocities in given 
directions A P and B Q ; required their positions, 
when they arc nearest to each other. 

Let M and N be any two contemporary posi- 
tions of tlie bodies, and upon AP let fall the 
perpendiculars N K and BD: produce QB to 
meet A P in C, and draw M N. Let the velocity 
in BQ be to that in AP, as n to rw, and let A(.’, 
B C, and C D (which are also given) be denoted 
by a, b, and f, respectively, and put the variable 
c istance C N zz x. Then we have b I x\\c\ 


A M 



E J) 


C E zz ^ ; and n : m ; BN (x — b) \ AM — 

fa X — IW b 11 ^ mf — — ^ l_ ^ - 

; and hence C M zz a -r 

^ h'\ 

'!Lf- — j — (by substituting rf fora + 

Hence MN’ = CM’ + CN>— 2CM CE = 
2d mi . m*.r* . . 2cdx , 

d. _+--+x* p+ ,, 

2 dmx 

the fluxion of which put.. 0, gives 't' 


2 m*x X 


+ 2 XT • 


n* b 

whence by reduction x = 


nd'vib 4 - 
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trtd ffom this all the other quantities may be 
determined. 

On the Method of Drawing Tangents 
TO Curves. 


Example 1. — It is required to find the length 
of the arc of a circle, in terms of its sine, ver^ 
sine, tangent, and secant. 

I^t C in the preceding figure represent the 
centre of the circle; call the radius AC, r; the 



Here 2 y y ” 
quently ^ 


3 a .r* r — 2 . 

= — and 

j - 

2 y * * tf ~ 2 r * ^ 

3 G j 




10 


a— J 3ajr*^2i* 


1 + 


3' 10 


8a 

■5 • 10 


.2x* 

3a 


a — T 

-2 j*. 


3d A — • 


To Determine the Lengths of Curves 
WHOSE Equations are given. 

43. In the annexed figure Ea,ea, and E e, are 
simultaneous in* 
crements of x, y, 
and Zf or of the 
absciss AD, the 
ordinate DE, and 
the curve A E ; 
and the triangle 
Eac is (see arti- 
cle 42) similar to 
TED; it may 
therefore be considered as a rightra ngled tri- 
^gle. Hence, «• — +i*> or * = ^/ \ 

iherefore substituting foty iu value in terms of 
•r, and taking the fluent, the value of z is 

obtained. 


1 2/3 
■7 • 10 


100 



9- 

4^ 

5 

t6y 
9* 10 
7 

“*50 
16 y 
9 • 100 . 

By collecting a sufficient number of terms of 
any of the three preceding series, we find the cir- 
cumference of a circle, whose diameter is unity 
to be 3'1415926, &c. 

Example 2.— Let it be required to determine 
the length of any parabola, the general equation 

for curves of that kind being a x zzy • 
n — ‘ . 

Here * = , i=: n/ i* +y, “ 


y n* I/*"—* y* , n*v**~^ 
‘v y* + «* «_s a*V- 




fore; 

and the fluent of this in a series gives f ny +• 
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n\y 

2fi — 2 4 #1—4*’^ 

2n— l*2o 4«— 3 8fl 

. 6 » — 5 

&c. 

t) n — 5 ‘ iGa 

But whe!i 2 n — 2 is either unity, or an aliquot 
part of it, this scries will always terminate, and 
consequently the length of the arc will be accu- 
rately obtained from it. 

To FIND THE Areas of Curves, whose Equa- 
tions ARE OlVEN. 

44. Adopting the previous notation, it is 
obvious that y T is the fluxion of the area; and 
y being from the equation known in terms of jr, 
the fluent of this expression is the area of the 
curve. 

Example 1. — Required the area of a parabola, 

, w + « 

whose equation is a * jt* n ^ 

ni n rn 

Herein: a ^ 'x ”,whenoo y — u ” 

!2S. m 4“ n n — - m 

X , whose fluent is n a ^ ‘ x ” . 

n — tn 

Example 2. — Let it be required to find the 
area of a circle from the equation yz: a x 

i 1. , h 

Here i/ xziz x y/ a x — zz a ^ ‘ — 


= aLLjl. 

t 2 a 


zz^ya'^x^x i r’i, &c. ^ 

2 a 8 o' j 

i 2 r * 

whose fluent gives x <J a x' I - — r 

^ ^ C 3 5 a 28 o* 

— - ^,—7 — ,&c. i for the area of the 

7 2 a’ 704 a* ^ S 


2 a 8 o* 18 

i. I. J. 

X XX jr** Tor 


.r^ 5 x' 

7 2 a’ ** 704 ( 
semicircle. 


To FIND THE Surfaces of Soiids. 

45. A surface may be conceived to be gene- 
rated by the circumference of a plane moving 
forward, and expanding at the same instant; there- 
fore the fluxion of the surface is equal to the 
fluxion of the curve, in which the expanding cir- 
cumference moves forward at any instant, multi- 
plied by the periphery of the variable circum- 
ference ai the same instant ; and the fluent of this 
fluxion is tlie value of the generated surfact-. 

If c zz the ^circumference of a circle, whose 
diameter is 1, x the abscissor, ythe ordinate, and 
X the curve in whiph the expandiiig circumfer- 
ence moves forwadi ; then 2 c circum- 

ference, and 2 c y i zz r y ^ X* zz the 
fluxion of the surface S, and consequently by 
taking the fluent. S is obtained. • 

Example 1 .—Let the proposed cu rve sur face 
be a sphere. In this case y zr a — x\ 

, . a — 2 . 1 ’ a — 2 .r 

whence _y zz 2 — x, and 

consequently v“ zz x*; therefore 

4 y* 


V i* +>• = i and a c y i = a c i, 

whose fluent is a c a*, the value of the spherical 
surface. But a c is the circumference of the 
generating circle; hence the surface of any seg- 
ment is equal to the circumference of a great 
circle, multiplied by the versed sine^ or height of 
the segment; and, when this versed sine is the 
whole diameter, the expression is c o*, or four 
times the area of a great circle of the sphere. 

Example 2. — Let the proposed curve surface 
be that of a parabolic conoiu. 


Here a x zz y*, whence x 


i-lU 


- and there- 


fore z zz <s/ + y ^ z: 


y n/ g* 4- 4 y‘ 


, and 2 cy t 


. ? a’* 4 - 4 the fluent of which cor- 


rocted is 

b 

To FIND thf: Somd Contents op Bodies. 

46. As a curve surface may be conceived to be 
generated by the expanding circumference of a 
plane moving forward, as the solid itself which 
the surface bounds may be conceived to be gene- 
rated by the plane itself. Hence, if j, y, andc, 
represent the same things as they did in art. 44, 
we have c y* i for the fluxion of the solid, and the 
fluent of this quantity will be the required solid. 

Example 1. — Required the solid content of a 
cone, wnoso altitude is a, and base b. 

Here a: b :: X : y zz whence c y* i zz 

C J* C 

", whose fluent is-- ; which when 
3 a* 

j: ZZ a, becomes or one-third of a cylin- 

O 

der, having the same base and altitude. 

Example 2, — Let the proposed body be a 
spheroid, the tran verse and conjugate of whose 
generating ellipse are a and b. 

By the nature of the curve (see Conics) y* zz 
5 a 

— - • a .t* — X* , whence c y* irz: — -*aa*i:— 
o “ " 

wJurae fluent is ); which when 

X ZZ ^ ^ , the content of the whole sphe- 

V 

roid. And if a zz 6, the spheroid becomes a 

sphere, whose solidity is - 

Hence a sphere, or a spheroid, is two-thirds of 
its circumscribing cylinder, for the solidity oI the 
cylinder whose base diameter is by and altitude a, 

is , of which is evidently two-thirds. 
4 b 

To FIND the Points of contrary Flexure of 
Curves prom their Equations. 

47. It is evident when a curve is concave 
towards its area, that the fluxion of the 
decreases with respect to the fluxion of the a 
sciss; and the contrary when the curve » con- 
ve^x towards its axis; hence, at the point 
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contraij fluxion 't or 4 is > constant quantity, and 

y ^ 

consequently its fluxion is =: 0. Therefore, if 

X y 

from the given equation the value of-^or-^ be 

found, the fluxion of that value 'will give an 
equation, from which the relation of x and y at 
the point of contrary flexure may be found. 

Exa7nple 1. — Required the point of inflexion 
in a curve, whose equation is a x* — a^y -f- 
This equation in fluxions is2ajfi::3tt*}-|- 
X 4- X® 

2 xv X + J® y, whence t = r , the 

^ ^ ^ y 2 a X — ^ X y 

fluxion of which made — 0, give.s 2 jr i- (a .r — xy) 
::: (a* j?®) • (a i — — i y), and this again 


gives .-i: 1 — , 
o y O — JP 


.9 


a-y 


which being equa- 


ted with the former value of -r, gives , 

y ^ 

r 4- X* I 




— y 2 X 

and consequently y ~ 


y 

a X® 


whence xzzo >/ i. 


a* 4. X® ^ 

Example 2. — Required the point of contrary 
flexure in a curve whose equation is a y^zz 
4- x®? 

Here y = _ Wi + i^ 

s/ ^ 


n/ 




• i, and^ r“ 


rThe 


Auction of this piiizz 0, and reduced, gives xzz 

1) 

4>/12 * <» 

To FIND THE Radius of Curvature op 
Curves. 

48. The radius of curvature is that of a circle 
having the same curvature as that of the curve 
at any proposed point ; the general method of 
finding the radius of this equicurve circle may 
he thus errplaincd. 

Let AD and DE be the absciss and ordinate 
to the curve A E, EC 
the radius of the equi- 
vurvc circle at E, 
consequently per- 
pendicular to the 
curve at E. From 
L w a centre, with 
radius C E, describe 
^hc circular arc HEie; 
draw C B parallel to 
AD, and let ED pro- 
dneed, meet B C in 

; draw Erf, and e d parallel to E D and A D, to 
’represent the fluxions of AD and DE. Put 
and A E = x. Then by 
O E : : y : x, or G C * 
> Whence by fluxing GC * * 4* 
OE • ii + GE y. ButGC — 
therefore, GC • i’ — BG x = OE • y 

wLiP ^ the fluxion of BG, as 

as of AD, andy is the fluxion O E as well 




D \ 

1 

h 



sttnilar triangles GC 
i==GE 
GC i 


as of DE; hence the equation maybe put in 
this form G C x — x x G Ey "^yy # or G C ■ 
X — G E * V ^ i® • and if each of 

the terms of this equation be respectively multi- 

y * 

plied by the equivalent expressions-^, g-g. 


it becomes y ", ^ ^ ^ j 

whence r ; a general expression 

yx — xy 

for r in any curve. But as neither x oxy may be 
considered as varying uniformly, or either x or y 
may be considered as 0, we may have r 

. . 

- — TT.- or zz r. according as y or x is con- 

sidered constant. ■» 


Example . — Required the radius of curvature 
at the joints of an ellipse, at the point corre- 
sponding to the absciss and ordinate x and y, the 
equation of the curve being a® y® zz. c®* ax— * x*? 

By taking the first and second fluxions of the 
given equation we have 2 a* y y rz c® x • a — 2 r, 
and 2 a®y® 4-2a®yyzz — 2 c® x ®, conside ring 

X as constant; whence y zz — ^ ^ ^ -Tjalid 


— y: 


a®y ® 4* c* 

fl®y 


the values of y and y, become y 


which, by substituting 

a — 2 X 


2fl/^/ox— X* 


4 a® ‘ax — X* • a c • s/ a x — x® 
hence 2 


rt o X — - X® 


W i 2 +> t) = a — ^ i» _ 

4 a* • a X — X® 

JL.. c* 4- a* — c® • 4 a X — 4 x*^ 

^ ® ax — X® 


( — ^ fl® — c®* 4ax — 4x®)i 
V — X y / 2a*c ® 

which when a and c are equal becomes as it 

ought simply-—, the ellipse in that case degene- 
rating into a circle. 


To FIND THE Involutes and Evolutes or 
Curves. 

49. If a thread wrapped close round a curve 
were fastened at one end, and unwound from the 
other in the plane of the curve, the thread being 
always kept stretched, the end of the thread in 
winding off will describe a curve which is called 
the involute, that from which the thread is un- 
wound being the evolute. 

Now it is obvious that the length of the thread 
wound off will be the radius of curvature of the 
involute at the instant, and also that it will at 
that point be perpendicular to the involute ; and 
that the evolute will be the locut of the centres 
of the radii of curvature at every point of the 
curve. 
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In the annexed 
figure let ABZ 
be the involute; 

A D X its absciss ; 

DBY its ordi- 
date; BC, r, the 
radius of curva- 
ture at B ; E F,J r, 
the absciss of the 
evolute EC; F C, 
ti, its ordinate ; AE, 
o, a right line given 
from the relation of the curves. Tlien from the 

last article we have r zz - 77 - tt B C 
y X — X y 

A E 4 * E C ; and by similar triangles i I i 1 1 r : 
GB=;5=:i4" — ;alsoi:i::r:GC 

T 7 -; whence E F G B — DB 



X 

f i' 


yx- 


— y 


and F C = A D 


y x^x y 
A E 4 " G C zz j: — a 4* ^ . . 


y X — V y 

from which equations the absciss and ordinate 
of the evolute may be found when the involute 
is a given curve. 

Conversely if v and 1 /, and s, be put for E C> 
then r :z; fl 4 . $, and by similar triangles we have 
the following proportions, viz. i I v II r I 
r V 04 *^. r ii 

T“ ^ • V rz G E, and 5 ; ?i ; ; r • -r- = 


0 4“* 


tt zz G C ; whence A D zz a 4 - u — 


a 4“ f - 


X, and D B zz v — u rz y. 


On the preceding equations it may be observed 
that 5 ^ zz V* u\ and 2 * zz 4 " and either 
X or y may be supposed to flow uniformly, when 
X or y will in consequence be 0 , and the corres- 
ponding term my x — i y will vanish. 

jExa//ip/e.— What is the evolute of the com- 
mon parabola in which y zz s/ c ? 

Here j- = i andy = a/ 7’ 


making x constant. Hence E F zz v zz — rr 
— yzz^^—^ — y =: 4 x\/^,anJFC = 

—y . ® 

y 2 * c 

tt zz: X a 4 - — rr- zz 3 X — — o, But it 

* .y ^ 

may readily be shown flrom the principles of art. 

48y that a zz ^ ; whence F C zz 3 Xy and hence 

by comparing the values of v and u we get 27 
cv* zz 16 tiy an equation to a semicircular pa- 
rabola. 


To FIND TKE Centre of Gravity. 

50. The centre of gravity of any body is that 
point in wliichy if all the matter in the body were 
collected, t^e product of its distance firom a 
given line or a given plane, would be equiva* 


lent to the sum of all the products of each indi- 
vidual particle in the body into their respective 
distances from the same line or plane. 

Let therefore p represent the distance of the 
centre of gravity from the vortex of any variable 
body, whose variable absciss is x, and corres- 
ponding variable section isy, thenpzi fi^fnUy 

fluent i 

^ fluent X y 
b ' 

If the thing in contemplation is a curve line 

then p = fluent « 

^2 2 * * 


1 fluent X y X ... 

U w a plane, then p = ; if it 


IS a 


. . fluent of y XV 

curve surface, then p zz — ^ ^ — • if „ 
^ ^ fluent of y i * “ ® 

, . >• fluent of V* X X 

solid, then p zz — V " a~> 

^ fluent of y* x 

Example 1 . — Let it be required to find the 
centre of gravity of B A C, the segment of a 
circle ? 

Put r zz the radius, x zz A N, and y ^ N M, 



then y zz s/ 2 r x — x®, whence the fluent of 

y XX, or of X X ^ 2r x — x* is — 

r X area A N M, which divided by A N M gives 
N M® 

r — ► — i for tnc distance A O of the 

3 • area AN M 

centre of gravity from the vortex. When the 
segment is a semicircle, this expression gives 
A /-a ^ X 570 , 

^ ® = -i66o- 

Example 2. — Required the centre of gravity 
of the arc B A C®. Here fluent x izz fluent 
rxv rMN 

— ZZ r, whence A O zz ,t 

V2ra — X® 

Example 3. — Let it be required to find the centre 

of gravity of the segment of a sphere ? j 

, , . fluent y® X X fluentax — x®jri 

In this case — ^ — T ~ 

fluent y* x fluent a x — x * 


^ X * 4 a — 3x 
6 a — 4 X 

When the body cannot be divided into two 
equal and similar parts, the position of two line 
must be detennined as above whose pom 
intersection will be the centre of gravity. 

To FIND TUB Fluxion of sine x and o 


COSINE X. 

Let A B be any arc of a 
circle whose centre is C, draw 
any two ordinate BD, OE, 
inaefinitely near to each other, 
and draw B F parallel to A C 
then in the elementanr triangle 
G B F, similar to G B D, G B 
will represent the fluxion of 
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.AB, GFthat of BD, and BF that of CD, t, h ^ ^ c , . ax. u u 
wnich is diminishing, or its fluxion is negative. ^5 &c. and let,4r b^ome by the 

Represent the one A B, by x, then C D will be ^^*^*^hon of ^ jr + h, then 1 / — f (j? + A) A 

cos. J?; B D, sin. x; C B, i; G F (sin. x)* ; and (x 4- A)" + B (x -f 4- C (x 4- n 

BF(co?.x)‘. Now bysimilar triangles we haveCB — 

:CD::GB: GF,andCB; BD::GB:BF. 

Hence considering C B as unity we have (sin. x)* 

^ X cos. X, and (cos. x)* r: — x • sin. x. 

To find the fluxion of tan. x, &c. we have (tan. x)* 

( sin. x\* ^ (sin, x)* (cos , x)* sin, x 
cos. xX cos. X cos.* X 

X * cos. X X sin.* X ^ x(cos.* x 4 sin.*x) 


cos.x 


cos.* X 


cos.* X 


-—i— zz i sect.* X = X (1 4- tan.*x). 
cos.* X 

Again (cot. x). = (tan. 90 — x)* = 

^ ^ — i * cosect.* X — X ‘ 

cos.* (90 — X sin.* X 

1 4 cot.* X. 

Aiso (sec. x)- 


+ A (a 

Ax'*“V6Bx‘~V cCx®“* 


+)• 

+ l-2( 

— 1-A*" + — 1-B 




f — — r r a a — S . , 

+ 1-2 

. 3 ya • a — 1 • a — 2 * A • x 46 • 


6— 1 • 6 — 2- Bj 




(cos. x) 


cos. X 


cos.** X 


X tan. X • sect, x x * sect, x 


by the binomial theorem. But A x ** 4 B x ®4 
&c. zr/(x)zru; aAx^~^46jBx^ ^ 

4 . &c. = ^;a*a — l*Ax^ ^ 46*6 — 1 

X 

B • X ^ ^ + &c. 9 &c. Hence u' = / 


/s?ci.* x-l; and (^ecu^> (sect. • (^^;^)Mu 4 4 ^ V-. 

— sin. 90 — X — X cos x ^ x*l*2asl23 

yo — xY — X =::i::^^r!r “TirTT" 4 &c. which is Taylor’s Theorem. 

^ cos.* 90 — X ^ ^ 

^x-coUrcosecUx x- cosect. Xv^coscct.*x—l. instead of h we put x, the theorem gives 

Investigation of the Diffeuential Theo- ffj , 4. — 1# 4- a 4. JL i -f 

REMS OF Maclaurin, Taylou, AND La- ^ ^ ^ 1 • 2 ^ 1 * 2 * 3 ^ r2*3*4 

ORANGE. + &C. 

l.el/ (x) represent a quantity in which x is in Suppose that y = a4 x • 0 y, that m = f y =: 
nny nuinuer involved, it is proposed to find the /• (o 4‘x o y),> and /denoting given combina- 
value of y X in a series of the ascending powers tions, and a independent of x and y, it is pro- 

^ _ posed to expand u in terms of x. 

Assume m iz / (x) “ A 4 B x 4- C a'* 4- D c- 1 i,* ^ 

Tl.en l,y taking tte fluxions we have Smcey = o + x • =o + xv, making 

« = Bi + 2Cxi + 3Dx»x + 4E,r>x+,&c., we have^ =^+4"; •^=~ + x4. 

or" -B + 2 Cx+ 3Da'» + 4Ex,&c. Flux- .. i x* x i» 

f 3 V V . 

r=— 

4 3- E- x»x + 5 • 4 • Fx>x, &c. or -= 2C Since w is derivable from y, and y from x,we 

+ 3-2 • Dx -h 4 • 3 • Ex«-t-5- 4 ■ Fx>,&c. have 1 = j • 4 ^ = J ' 

Performing a similar operation we have~3^ 3 • 4 i ® . V ” . ^ i. ® ^ fc,. 

2 D4.4-3-2-E-x + 5-4-3-Fx», tire ^ . 4- 4 . - 

law of continuation being evident. t;4.x»J^,. ? * — + x-t-*^ 

Let xzz O, and the corresponding valves of tt, *^ .. * ■'* ^ 

i > Ta’ dc noted by U, U ,U , &c. ; then 4 xf » &c. 

la \x/j^* 

wehave Ar:U, B = U , C =: U + 4 D =U Again from u = f(y) taking x as the varia- 

■ * * Sui . u u } u V ^ . y.“x,„ 

ble, we have J, 

But by Maclaurin’s Theorem, investigated above 

r * r* 

J 4....V ... IT 1 TT « I IT . i_ IT . -* > 


ii •t' - 4" 4. X— &C 

mg again we have-^ = 2 C i 4 3 • 2 • D x 4 i=* i* x* ’ 


rs> &c. 


1 

Hence / (x) = U + U • x -f- U • 4- + 
a It* 

u • ^ 

3 2^ theorem of Maclaurin. 

Besuming again the equation •< =:/ (x), let _ (J^,. „ ti _ (»« *)' (/°)‘ 1 a al* 
>• be represented by the genemtaeriei Ax* -t* o' ’ * o « • 


Vehavett= U -F U,x -f U ,- 4 + H,’ jrj 
&c., and U =/ (a) when x = 0 ; therefore ti, 
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, whence u zz 

o* 5 

a 

a 

** {(*«)*• 

^“Tyrj* J =r &c., which theo- 


rem, ''^hen X ^ 1, is the theorem of Lagrange. 
As an example of the application of Mac 


en sin. n /• cos. wf • n f n ... 

V — «#. sn* »in. aii^,&e. 

rhence u zz 

By performing in a similar way the successive 
operations, we Anally obtain 

~ — ) ^ y nt X e“ sin. ni+ • 2 sin. a n < + 

* r~— (3*- sin. 3nt — 3sin. nO + r~ 

which theo- o* • »*“• 4 n < — 4 • 2» • sin. 2 « <) + 

Lagrange. 0* *'"• ^ «»• 3»< + l-J 


+ &c., a series which, from the comp irative 


laur iri^s Th eorem, let it be proposed to expand smallness of e, converges very rapidly. 


log 1 -f X. 
uzzl l-^x, . 

U =- =1. 

1 1 

^ L 

T»~ r+T* 

U = 2, &c. 


U.-/.(l) = o, 


0 =-.;-^ = 


1 -f X-- 


On the Fluxional Analogies of Spherical 
Triangles. 

53. In the annexed figures let Abe the pole of 
the circle li G F E, F the pole of A B H, E tlie 



Therefore / • 1 + x = x — + V — ^ 

2 3 4 

+, &C. 

^ an example of the use of Taylor’s theorem, 
let it be required to expand the function n zz 
sin. X, 

Here u = sin. x •+■ A ; and from u = sin. x, 

L I* . ii . 1 / u 

we have t = cos. x, —= — sin. x-;— cos. x, tt 

X X* X* ' x^ 

= sin. X, &c. Hence by substituting in the ge- _ 

neral formula we have, sin. x -{- /{ = sin. -|-x ^ 

A . A* A» . 

cos. X “ — sm. X - — ■ — cos. x - — stn. x 
1 1-2 1 - 2-3 

&c. or sin. r+l = sin. X I 1 - ^ + pole of C G I, and C the poU of E D I ; let the 

l‘2*3-4 t 2 positions of these circles be conceived to be 

A* I r AS A* invariable, while another great circle revolves 

V. 0 . 0.4 < +^os,x I h — 77 ^ 4 - . about F; let Cn and Ed be perpendicular to 

^ md, the revolving circle. Then in the ri^ht 

— , &c. J angled triangle ABC, the angle A will be con- 

„ . - ^ ^ j i. stant, and the other parts variable ; B m will be 

Here if x — 0 , then sin. x 0 , and we have increment of A B, no the increment of BC, 

then sin A =: A — f &c. • or C o the increment of A C, and D i the increment 

1*2*3 1*2*3*4*5 ’ * of I D, which measures the angle C. 

X* , X* In tlie right-angled triangle C G F, the side 

putUng X for h, sin. x — x ^ ^ +_-^— _ p q constant, and the other parts rari- 

&c. able ; C o will be the decrement of C G, n o the 

As an example of the application of L^- decrement of F G ; B m the decrement of the 

grange’s theorem, let it be rerjuired to express the angle CFG; andDs the increment o te 

eccentric anomaly of a planet, in terms of the angle C. u PV 

ascending powers of the eccentiieity of the I" *be triangle EOF, the hypothenuse t.r 
orbit. '"rill be constant, and the other parts vwiaoie, 

Ify denote the eccentric .inomaly, not the »d=»»»willbe the increment = 

mean anomaly, and c the eccentricity, then it is ‘be decrement of ED; and the nr 
well known thai y= n t +e • sin. y ; which crement of the angle KF D = CF O. 
beingcompared with «=/« = a + x«v, gives Now by trigonometry sin. VB : sm- f .. 
«= v,a = nt.s ^ e.AiJ= sin v • therefore tan* B m : tan. C' n or rad. : cos. BC . . »'" • 

/« = a n r, 0 n = sin. « = sin. J and hence » C. B m, radius being 

(fa\, _> , f A Bm and C' n small arcs, may be subsUtutea w> 

Suaf-Wlll their tangents. . 

« <• «• S_ Again, tan. DI: sin. Cl:; tan. C'n:s«- 

O' m no, or 4 an. LC' : rad. ; ; C' n (cos. BC • B 
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cos. BC . 5 m 

\no zz ' ^ . 

tan. C 

Again, sin. D I : sin. DC:; sin. C n : sin. C O 
orsin.TLC ; rad. ;; Cn: 

Sin. Xj C 

Further, sin. F B : sin. B m ; ; sin. F D : sin. 
D 5 ; or rad. : B m ; ; sin. B C : D i zz sin. 
BC . B w. 

Hence calling A, B, C, the angles of a right- 
angled spherical triangle (B being the right 
angle, and A constant) and a, 6, r, their opposite 
sides, we have the following fluxional equations. 

a tan. C b sin. C 


cos. a 
c . cos. a 


““ " tan. C 


zz b cos. C' z= 


cos. a sin. a ‘ 
C . cot. a 


c cos, a 

sin. C 


tan. C' 

a cot. a 

SSTU ■“ sin. C * 


C 


a tan. C h sin. C 


— c sin. a zz — ^ — ^ . . 

cot. fl. cot. A 

From the first of tliese equations we have 

. . cos. b sin. c 

fc : c ! ; cos. a : sin. c or. ; ; : — r ; ; 

cos. c sin. 6 

cos. 6 . sin 6 : cos. c , sin. c ; ; sin 2 6 : sin. 2 c. 


In the right-angled triangle F C G, if F G be 
considered as constant, and the values of n o, 
C Of and D 5, obtained above be substituted in 
the trigonometrical equations which connect the 
sides and angles ; and call F G c, F C b, and 
C C Of and the opposite angles respectively C, 
II, and A, we shall obtain the following equa* 
tions. 


Azz 


b tun 
sin. b 


[ sin. C 
sin. b 


C 


cos. b 


;C = 


: , b tan. C a . sin. C 

— A cos. b=i : fT = : r- 

tan. B tin. b 


A . sin. b 
sill. C 


A . sin. b 


z a cos C' =s 


C tan. b 
cos.C sin. C 

a tan. b 


;'6 = 


tan. C tan. C 

Hence a : A ; ; sin. h : sin. C. 

If similar substitutions be made in the equa- 
tions connecting the sides and angles of the 
triangle EDF, we shall have, 

c . cot. a 


COS.C 

A . cos. c 



C cos, a 
cos. c 

a . cot. c 
cos. a, 

a . cot, c 
cot. a 


" sm. C ’ 
sill a 


= C sin. a ; 

C . cos. a. 
cot. c 


® = A . sin. C = — — : ^ ^ 

cot. c 

In the oblique-angled sphei ical triangle A B C, 
M the angle A and its adjacent side A B remain 
constant, it is required to fbd the fluxion of the 
other parts. 


From B,onAC, 
demit the perpen- 
dicular BD, then 
all the parts of the 
triangle A B D are 
constant, and in the 
right-angled trian- n 
gle BDC, BD is 
constant, and the 
other parts varia- 
ble. 



Hence, from what is done above, we have the 
following equation. 

b . sin. C zz B . sin a; b » cos C ZZ a; 6 sin* 
C zz C . tan. a; a . tan. C zz B . sin. a; B . 
cos. a zz C, C . tan. a zz a tan. C. 

In the oblique-ang:led triangle AB C, if A and 
BC be constant, it is required to find the flux- 
ions of the other parts. 

Let BC change its 

f iositjon into n o, and 
et these circles inter- 
sect in an indefinitely 
small angle at r ; make 
r n = r B, and r C = 
rp; then will nm be 
the decrement of r B, 
p 0 the increment of 
r C, and because n p 
= B C, and m o = B C, 
therefore rn o = n p, 
and consequently n m 
= op. 

Now, considering the elementary triangles 
B n 7w, C p 0 , as rectilinear, we have o p s=s cos. 
o, and m n = B m . sin. n B 7;i; whence C o 
imn \ \ sin. ti B tti : cos. po C, or AC : AB : I 
cos. B : cos. C. 

By taking the supplemental triangle, and ap- 
plying the property that has just been deduced 
we obtain B : C ; cos. AC : cos. AB. 

By spherics we have sin. A : sin. a ; ; sin. C 
: sin. c. — But (art. 51.) (sin. j)' = i . cos. x; 
hence sin. A : sin a ; ; C . cos. C : c . cos. c ; I 
B cos. B : b cos. fr, or C : c ; I sin A - cos. C sin. 
a . cos. C, and B : 6 ; ; sin. A . cos. b : sin. a - 
cos. B ; and as it has been shown above that 
6 : c ; : cos. B : cos. C, it follows that C: b H 
sin. A cos. C : sin. a cos. B. 

We have hence the following equations. 
b . cos. C = c . cos. B ; B . cos. c = C . cos. 
6 ; C . sin, a . cos. C = c sin. A . cos. c ; B . sin. 
a . cos. B . = 6 sin A . cos. fc ; C . sin. a . cos^ 
B == 6 . sin A . cos. c. 

From these we may readily deduce many of 
the expressions; from the third we obtain C . 
tan. c ±=: c tan. C. 

If two sides, AB and AC, remain constant, 
the fluxions of the other parts may be deter- 
mined with equal facility. The following are 
the principal results. 


A 
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A iin. h . SID. C S a = sin c. . sin. B; A • sin. 
D a cosect, c ; A . sin. c = a cosect. C ; A. 
cos. C • sin. 6 nr 6 . sin. a ; A sin. c . cos B = 
C . sin. fl ; C . sin. a n: « . cot B ; B sin. o = a 
, cot. C j B . cot. B ssr C . cot. O j B . t«in C sss 
C . tan. B. 

If B and C be constant, the following equa- 
tions exhibit the principal relations among the 
fluxions of the other parts. 

a . sin. 6 == A cosect. C ; a sin. C = A co- 
sect. h\a , sin. C . cos. b c . sin. A ; b sin. A 
s= A cot. c; b . cot. b = c , cot. C. 

Examples of the Application of the jluxional Ana^ 
logics of Spherical Triangles, 

Example 1 , — When is that part of the equa- 
tion of time which depends on the obliquity 
of the ecliptic a maximum ? 

Here if b denote the sun’s longitude, and c 
his right ascension, we have b:c :: sin. 2 b : sin. 
2 c, and when 6 = 0, sin. 2 i = sin. 2 c, hence 
2 b and 2 c must be supplements of each other, 
or in the first quadrant of the ecliptic that part 
of the equation of time which depends on the 
obliquity is a maximum, when 6 -j- c = 90®. 

Example 2 . — ^The error in altitude being given 
to find the corresponding error in the hour 
angle. 

In the last figure let A be the zenith, B the 
pole, and C the object observed. Then B . sin. 
A . sin. c = b, or B = b cosect. A . cosect. C ; 
whence B is a minimum, when coscct. A is a 
minimum, or when A is 90®, that is, when the ob- 
ject is on the prime vertical. 

We shall terminate this article with a few 
miscellaneous problems to illustrate the method 
of applying the fluxionary calculus in the dif- 
ferent departments of science. 

Problem 1 . — ^The force of attraction above the 
earth being inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance from the centre, it is proposed to deter- 
mine the time, velocity, and other circumstances 
of a heavy body falling from any given height, 
the descent in the first second at the earth’s sur- 
face being 193 inches. 

Pul r = the earth’s radius, a = the height 
fallen from, x = any variable distance from the 
earth’s centre, v the velocity acquired in any 
time g z=z 193, andy*=the force of gravity at 

r 2 

any ^instant. Then sin. x* : r* ; : 1 : > 

X Jf 

the force at the distance r, that of gravity at the 
earth’s surface being considered as 1 ^ and f v = 

— i, also vvrs: — and by tak- 

.r* 

ing the correct fluent of this last equation, we 


t V = \/^ 

liLfl: 


A gr ,a — j: . 


When a is very great with respect to r, v j, 

nearly*: (x-^ ^ 

a/ 4 g r, and it is accurately equal to this latter 
quantity when a is infinite. Making r =: 39^5 
miles, and the distance of the sun 12,000 times 
that quantity, this expression gives v =sz 6-9:‘>05 
miles per second, the velocity acquired in falling 
from the distance of the sun; and that acquired 
in falling from the distance of the moon would 
be found to be 6*8927 miles per second. 

Problem 2. — ^To determine the resistance of a 
fluid to any body moving in it with a curved 
end, as a sphere, or a cylinder with a hemU 
spherical end. 

Let BEAD be a section through the axis CA, 
of the solid moving in 
the direction of its axis. B 
To any point in the curve 
draw the tangent EG, /“ 
meeting the axis pro- / \ 

duced in G, draw the c*- — 
ordinates EF,c/,indefi- y ^ 

nitely near to each other, / 

and draw a e parallel to 
CG. 

Put C F rr a*, E F zr y, B E z: z, sin. G z: 
and p zi 3* 1416, n the specific gravity of the 
fluid, and v = the velocity ; then 2 py is the 
circumference described by the point E, iti 
revolving about the axis, and 2 p y k is the flux- 
ion of the surface, or it is the surface described 

I, y* 

by E c in the same revolution. Hence — 

2^ 

y 2: is the resistance on that ring, or the fluxion 
of the resistance to the body, whatever may be 
its figure ; and the fluent of the expression w 
be the resistance requiied. 

If the form is spherical, put C A or C B = r, 
then y = V * == p y ^ 

hence the general fluxion becomes-^ ” ^ * .1^ 

whose fluent is —— --r » resistance on tho 

8 g r 2 ’ 

......Tr. A#1 Kv II V. whirls iJk'llPn 


; r becomes 


• the resistance for the 


hemisphere ; and if ~ be substituted for r, ive 
* 

, pnv* (P 

have . 

3 2 g 

But the perpendicular resistance to a circle of 
the same diameter is , whence the resist- 

ance to a sphere is exactly half the resistance to 
a cylinder of the same diameter, 

Problem 3.— Determine the sum of the infinite 


* - ; which when x = r, 

I X 

LT, the velocity when the body 


.•1^1 I ^ 1 f- &c. 

* +^+ 1 .3 + t'^TT+l-2-3-4^ 
Put s for the .sum ; take the fluxion of ea(J, 


divide by xy and we have~== 1 4* ’ 


strikes the earth. 
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rirj+ i -fi — + ««•=*» whence»= J 
or jr, ii the hyperbolic log. of i, whence s zze*, 
e being the base of the hyperbolic system of 
logarithms. 

Problem 4. — Find the relation of x and y from 
the fluxional equation (x* + =: (m y x) r. 

Put X = y* ; then x h + zjf. By sub- 
stituting these values of x and x in the proposed 
equation, and dividing by we get -|- i- 

m V X z + x’ i, whence + — 2 . 

^ y ^ 2 — 2 

taking the fluents, 

X* — m — 1 

h/p. log.y + hyp. log. (a>— "^r') 

:rlog.c.(the correction); whencey * ') 

m 

7> in "^2 = C ; an equation which by reduction 

2m ^2 2 m— 2 

becomes r/i — 1 y m x* y y;!* = 

M — 1 • c m for z put - , and put a for 

y 

the constant quantity on the right of the equator, 

and after reduction we obtain m — 1 • x* y*= 

2 

a 

y ^ 

Problem 5. — Given the height of an inclined 
plane; required its length, so that a given power, 
acting on a given weight, in a direction parallel 
to the plgne, may draw it up in the least time 
possible. 

TA*t u denote the height of the plane, x its 
length, p the power, and w the w'eight. Now, 
by mechanics, the tendency down the plane is 

fl 10 , a w 

u«uce p is the motive force, and 

p — a w 

px’--’ aw , , . ^ 

n j-TT = — =the accelerative force / ; 

p+wx 


varies u the n** power of die distance from the 
centre. 

Let denote the radius of the sphere, d the 
density at the surface, a = the area of a circle 
whose radius is 1, and x any distance from the 
centre ; then 4 a x* x^ is the fluxion of the mag- 
nitude, and is the density ; whence 

4 o dx * + 2 

=r the fluxion of the mass, the 

fluent of which is , « , and when x 

n+3*r» * 

4 a dr^ 

— 3 quantity of matter in the 

sphere. 

We have given as full an account of the prin- 
ciples of this important branch of science, and^ 
the method of applying them, as the space to 
which we are limited will admit. Happily the 
English language is rich in works in which the 
student who intends to devote himself to scienti- 
fic pursuits, may find all the aid that he can re- 
quire. The treatises on fluxions by Simpson 
and Emersem are justly held in esteem by Eng- 
lish mathematicians. A new edition of Siinji- 
son’s treatise has lately been published, with 
very valuable appendixes on the modem im- 
provements in the science, by a member of the 
university of Cambridge. Maclaurtn’s work 
contains, perhaps, upon the whole, the most 
elemeqtary exjxjsition of the principles of the 
science. Indeed it was written chiefly with the 
view of confuting some objections which the 
acute and ingenious perkeley had advanced 
against the metaphysics of the science. 

Dr Lardner of Dublin has recently published 
a work on the subject, marked by that elegance 
and originality which distinguishes whatever 
comes from his pen ; and Mr. Jephson of Cam- 
bridge has in course of publication an element- 
ary work on the subject, which, from what we 
have seen of it, will, we are persuaded, form 
a very valuable, acquisition to the scientific 
world. 

We should not, however, discharge our duty 
to our readers if we omitted to recommend the 


h«nce -which m 

SJ ttWg 

be a minimum; or in fluxions 2 (px — a 
* ^ ** = /3, or p : tn : : 2 a : X : ; dou 

be height of the plane to its length. 


Problem 6 . — It is required to determine the 
quantity of matter in a sphere, whose density 


translation of Lacroix's work on this subject by 
llerschel, Babbage, and Peacock, with the col- 
lection of examples for exercise which they com- 
piled ; nor the very elegant and methodical work 
of Dealtry, a work in which the subject of 
fluents, and the application of the science to 
the doctrine of forces, are expounded with re- 
markable perspicuity. 
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FLY, V. a. h v. n.J Pret flew, .or fled ; 

Fly' BOAT, n. t. part, fled, or flown, 

Fly'er, or Flier, ». #. v. n. Sax. pleosan. 
Flight', n. [To fly is properly to 
Flight'y, adf. use wings, and gives 

Flight'iness, n. «. J flew and flown. To 
flee is to escape, or to go away. Sax. plean, and 
makes fled : they are now confounded. To move 
through the air with wings ; to pass through the 
air; to pass away with the idea of swiftness or 
escape; to move with rapidity; applied to a vio- 
lent and sudden separation of aahering parts : 
to shiver ; to burst asunder with a sudden ex- 
plosion. Sax. flean; Germ. Jiicfien. To run 
away; to attempt escape. In this sense the verb 
is properly to flee, when fled is formed : the verb 
active is used in the sense of to strain ; to de- 
cline ; to avoid ; to refuse association with ; to 
quit by flight; to attack by a bird of prey. It is 
probable that flew was originally the preterite of 
fly, when it signified volation, and fled when it 
signified escape : flown should be confined like- 
wise to volation ; but these distinctions are now 
confounded. We know not any book except the 
Scriptures in which fly and flee are carefully 
kept separate. The substantives are more 
restrictea, and somewhat different in their ap- 
plication. Flyer, or flier, is one that flies, or 
runs away ; one that uses wings : it is used in 
mechanics and in architecture ; in the one to the 
wheel in a machine of a particular use and con- 
struction; Dr. Johnson says it is ^ that part of a 
machine which, by being put into a more rapid 
motion than the other parts, equalises and regu- 
lates the motion of the rest, as in a jack ; in the 
other it is the technical name for a certain kind 
of stairs. Stairs made of an oblong square figure, 
whose fore, and back sides are parallel to each 
other, and so are their ends : the second of these 
flyers stand parallel behind the first, the third 
behind the second, and so are said to fly off from 
one another. — Moxon's Mech. Exer. Flight is 
the act of flying, or escaping from danger ; the 
act of using wings ; removal from place to place, 
by means of wings, or impelled by fear : a flock 
of birds flyitig together ; the birds produced in 
tho same season ; a volley ; a shower ; the space 
passed by flying ; heat of the imagination ; sally of 
the soul ; excursion on the wing ; the power of 
flying; a shower of arrows. Flightiness is ap- 
plied to wildness and irregularity of mind, or 
conduct : the adjective signifies fleeting ; swift ; 
wild : full of imagination. Flyboat is a kind of 
vessel, nimble and light for sailing. 

Fowl that may Jfy above the earth in the open fir- 
mament of heaven. Oen. i. 20. 

Abiathat escaped and after David. 

1 Seim, xxii. 

Man it bom unto troubUj as the sparksy^y upward. 

Jad V. 

Yethall flee, at ye Jted from before thfi earthquake. 

xiv, 5. 

At btrde JfyetA up in the aire, 

And liveth by birdes that ben roeke. 

So ibete ben yiowe up in despair 
And thenden tc.y toulet eke. 

CAaucer, The Plowman^ Tale, 
fro the preto and dwell with sotbfaatnette, 
Sufiise unto thy gode though it be tmall. 


Fonhorde hath hate, and elimbyng tikilnette, 
Frece hath envie, and wele it brent oer all* 

Chaveff) 

So that I mighten lyven and nat faile 
To morowe for to taken my bataile, 

I ne wolde never fro tbU place /Ipe, 

Tyl that ye shulde the very profe yei 
For, now if that the soth I shall you say, 

I have loved you ful many adaie. 

W. Legend Ariadne. 

They hit one another with darts; as the others do 
with their hands, which they never throw counter 
but at the back of the Jiier, Sandg^t Journal. ’ 

For he so swift and nimble was of flight. 

That from this lower tract he dared to stio 
Up to the clowdcs, and thence with pincons light 
To mount aloft unto the crystall skie. 

To view the workman.<ihip of heaven's height : 
Whence down descending, he along would flie 
Upon tho streaming rivers, sport to finde ; 

And oft would dare to tempt the troublous winde. 

Spenser. Muiopotmou 

Which when the valient clf perceived, he leapt. 

As lion fierce, upon the flying prey. Spenser, 

These mep's hastiness the warier sort of you do 
not commend : ye wish they had held themsclvei 
longer in, and not flown so dangerously abroad heforo 
the feathers of the cause had been grown. Hooker. 
At tho first flight of arrows sent 
Full threescore Scots they slew. Cheng Chate. 

A flight drawn home, 

A round stone from a sling. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. Bonduca, 

The gates are ope, now prove good seconds ; 

^is for the followers fortune widens them. 

Not for the fliers, Shakspeare, Coriolanui, , 

Kre the bat hath flown 

His cloistered flight. Id. Macbeth. 

Time thou anticipatest my dread exploits : 

The flighty purpose never is o'ertook. 

Unless the deed go with it. Id. 

Glad to catch this good occasion. 

Most thoroughly to bo winnowed, where my chaff 
And corn shall fly asunder. Shakspeare. 

He set up his bills hero in Messina, and challenged 
Cupid at the flight, 

In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 

I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 
The self-same way. 

Love like a shadow flies, when substance love 
pursues ; 

Pursuing that which flies, and flying what pursues. 

Id. 

They take great pride in the feathers of birds, and 
this they took from their ancestors of the inounuaias 
who were invited into it by the xa&nhe flights of birds 
that came up to the high grounds. 

Bacon, New Atlantis. 

If a man can tame this monster, and with hrr/y 
other ravening fowl, and kill them, it is somew la 
warth. 

Here be of all vorts \ flights, rovers, and butsbat . 

Ben Jvnson, Cynthian Keveis. 


-I esm At will, doubt not. 
Command a table in this wilderness ; 

And call nwih flights of angels /f/« 

Arrayed in glory, on my cup t' attend. > 

O whither shall I run, or which way flg 
The sight of this so horrid spectacle. T 

The drowsy flighted steeds, 

That draw the litter of clutc-curtainod^slecp^^^^ 
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ItTo wonder that the flying roll, or quick andlnevita- 
|)le curse, doth surpriso the swearer, and cut him off, 
lu) it is in the prophet. Barrow. 

The conscious stag, tho’ once the forests* dread, 
flyu to the wood and hides his armless head. 

Marvell. 

Say from the golden quivers of the sky. 

Do all thy winged arrows fly 1 
Swiftness and power by birth are thine ; 

From the great sire they came, thy sire the Word 
Divine. Cowley. 

Old Pindar's flights by him are reacht. 

When on that gale his wings are strecht. 

Denham. 

He grieves so many Britons should be lost; 

Taking more pains, when he beheld them yield. 

To save the fliers than to win the field. Waller. 
Slfcp flies the wretch ; for when with cares opprest. 
And his tossed limbs are wearied into rest. 

Then dreamy invade. Drgden*s Juvenal. 

Dedalus, to fly the Cretan shore. 

His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore. 

The first who sailed in air. Id. jKneid, 

He thinks by flight hU mistress must be won, 

Aiid claims the prize because he best di<i run. 

Dryden. 

As striplings whip the top for sport. 

On the smooth pavement of an empty court. 

The wooden engine flics and whirls about. Id. 
Fowls, by Winter forced, forsake tho floods. 

And wing their hasty flight to happier lands. Id. 
Tho scouts vfhh flying speed 
Return, and through the city spread the news. 

Id. 

In balf-whipt muslin needles useless lie. 

And shuttlc-cocks across the counter fly. day. 
You now a more delusive art must try. 

And tempt their hunger with the curious fly. Id. 
Earth rolls back beneath the flying steed. Pope. 
ril fly from shefihcrds, flocks, and flow'Vy plains; 
Prom shepherds, flocks, and plains I may remove. 
Forsake mankind, and all tho world but love. Id, 
Strange graces still, and stTMget flights she had ; 

Was just not ugly and was just not mad. Id. 

It is not only the utmost pilch of impiety, but the 
highest flight of folly, to deride these things. 

Ti Hot son. 

If there were any certain height where the flights 
of ambition end, one wight imagine that the interest 
of France were but to conserve its present greatness. 

Temple. 

Above an hundred arrows, discharged on my left 
hand, pricked me like so many needles ; and besides 
they shot anotlicr flight into the air as wo do bombs. 

Swift, 

The flier, tho*t had leaden feet, 

Turned so quick, you scarce could soe't. Id, 
One song employs all nations ; and all cry. 
Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for us I 
The dwellers in tho vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and tho mountain lops 
From distant mountains catch tho flying joy ; 

Till nation after nation uught tho strain. 

Earth rolls the rapturous Hosanna round. 

Cowper, 

Black Hassan from the Haram flies, 

^or bends on woman's form his eyes ; 

The unwonted chase each hour employs 
Yet shares he not tho huntoi's joys, 
thus was Hassan wont to fly. 

When Leila dwelt in his Seraii. 

ilyrim. Giaour. 

in connexion with other words 
form phrases, and lias in each a specific 

VoL.fx. 


meaning. The following phrases are instanced 
by Dr. Johnson:— 

at. To spring with violence upon; to 
fall on suddenly. 

A servant that ho bred, thrilled with remorso. 

Opposed against the act, bending his sword 
To his great master ; who, thereat enraged, 

Piew on him, and amongst them felled him dead. 

Shakspeare, 

Though the dogs have never seen the dog-killer, 
yet tlicy will come forth, and fly at him. 

Banon*s Natural History, 

No honour, no fortune, can keep a man from being 
miserable, when an enraged conscience shall fly at 
him, and take him by the throat. South, 

This is an age that flies at all learning, and enquires 
especially into faults. Id. 

To fly in the face. To insult. 

This would discourage any man from doing you 
good, when you will either neglect him, or fly in his 
face; and he must expect only danger to himself. 

Swift* s D rapier* s Letters. 

To fly in the face. To act in defiance. 

Fty m nature's face ! 

— But how, if nature fly in my face first? 

— ^Then nature's the aggressor. Dryden. 

To fly off. To revolt. 

Deny to speak to me ! They’re sick, they're weary, 
They have travelled all tlic night : mean fetches ; 

The images of revolt and flying off. Shakspeare. 

The traytor Syphax 

Flew off at once with his Numidian horse, 

Addison*s Cato. 

To fly out. To burst into passion. 

How easy is a noble spirit discerned. 

From harsh and sulphurous matter that flies out 
In contumelies, makes a noise, and stinks. 

Ben Jon»on*s Catiline, 

Passion is apt to rufllc, and pride will fly out into 
couluiuely and neglect. Collier of Friendship, 

To fly out. To break out into license, 

Y ou use mo like a courser spurred and reined ; 

If I fly outf ray fir reeuess you command. Dryden. 

Papists, when unoppo8ed,y/y into all the pagean- 
tries of worship ; but, when they are hard pressed by 
arguments, lie close intrenched behind the council of 
Trent. Id, 

To fly out. To start violently from any direc- 
tion. 

All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual en- 
deavour to recede from the centre, and every moment 
would fly out in right lines, if they were not restrained, 

Bentley*s Sermons, 

To ht fly. To discliargc. 

The noisy culverin, o'ercharged, lets fly. 

And bursts, unaiming, iu the reuded sky. 

Granville, 

To be light and unincumbered: as a flying 
camp. 

FLY, 71. s. ^ Sax. pleoje ; Goth, 

Fly iiLow, v. a. # fl^^gtt ; Teui, fliege ; Belg. 

Fi.y'-ca icher,«.s.\ all clearly from 

Fly -FISH, \ the corresponding words 

Fly'-flai». J iu those languages, signi- 

fying to fly. A small winged insect of many 
species : applied to a wheel, in mechanics^ it has 
the same meaning with flier : that part of a vane 
which points from w^t quarter the wind blows: 
to fly-blow is to taint with flies ; to fill with mag- 
gots : a fly-catcher is one that hunts flies t to fly- 
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fish, is to angle with a hook baited with a fly, 
either natural or artificial : a fly-flap is a fly or 
flapper to keep flies ofF. 

For lo the gentil kinde of the lion , 

For whan a Jiie olfendeth him or bitoth. 

He with his taile awaie they^i^ ysmileth 

A I easily » for of his genterio 

Him dcineth nat to wrecke him on a /lie. 

As dotli a curre or els another best. 

Chaucer, Leg. of Good Women, Prologue, 
Like as thc^fv that secth the flame> 

'And thinks to play her in the tire. 

That found her woo and sought her game 
Where grief did grow by her desire. 

Earl of Surrey, 

The fresh young Flie, in whom the kindly fire 
Of lustfull youth began to kindle fast, 

Hid much disdaine to subject his desire 
To loathsom sloth, or houses in case to u-ast. 

But ioyd to ratigc abroad in fresh attire 
Through the wide compas of the ayrie coast. 

Spenser. Muiopotmos, 

As /lies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 

They kill us for their sport. Shahspdare. 

To sacrifice the honour of sacred things to our vain 
pleasure, being like the ridiculous fondness of that 
people, which, as /Elian reporleth, worshipping a fy, 
did offer up an ox thereto. Barrow, 

I am unwilling to believe that he designs to play 
tricks, and to Jlyblow my words, to make others distaste 
them. Stillingjlcet, 

There was more need of Brdtus in Domitian’s days, 
to mend, than of Horace, to laugh at a flycatcher. 

Vryden, 

The swallow was a flycatcher as well as the spider. 

L* Estrange, 

My country neighbours begin to think of being in 
general, before they come to think of the fly in their 
sheep, or the tares in their corn. Locke, 

To [irevent the fly, some propose to sow ashes with 
the seed. Mor timer* s Husbandry, 

So morning insects, that in muck begun. 

Shine, buz, and flyblow in the setting sun. Pope, 
Like a fly-blown cake of tallow ; 

Or, on parchment, ink turnca Swift, 

To heedless flies the window proves 
A constant death. Thumson*s Summer, 

Hone save the Spanish Fly and Attic Bee 

As yet are strongly slinging lo be free. Byron. 

Fly, or Musca, in entomology, a large order 
of insects, the distinguishing characteristic of 
which is, that their wings are transparent. By 
this they are distinguished from beetles, butter- 
flies, grasshoppers, See. See Kntomot.ooy. 

Fly, in mechanics, a cross, with leaden 
weights at its ends; or rather, a Iteavy wheel at 
right angles, to the axis of a windlass, jack, or 
the like; by means of which the force of the 
power, whatever it is, is not only pre.served, but 
equally distributed in all parts of the revolution 
of the machine. See Mechanics. 

Fly, Electric. See Elect kicity. 

Fly Island, an island in the South Pacific 
Ocean, discovered by Le Maire and Schouten, in 
the year 161C, and so named from the number 
of flies seen there. It is covered with trees, 
and a lagoon seems to be formed in the inte- 
rior by tlie flowing of the tide. The naviga- 
tors observed a firw naked inhabitants. Long. 
150® 20' W., lat. 15® S. 

Fly, Vegetable, a very cunOus natural pro- 
duction, chiefly found in the West Indies. It 


resembles the drone both in size and color, ex- 
cepting that it has no wings, more than any other 
British insect. In the month of May it buries 
itself in the earth, and begins to vegetate. By 
the end of July the tree has arrived at its full 
growth, and resembles a coral branch; it is 
about three inches in height, and bears several 
little pods, which dropping off, become worms 
and then flies, like the British caterfiilUr! 
Such was the account originally given of this 
extraordinary production. But several boxes of 
the.se flies having been sent to Dr. Hill, for his 
examination, his report was as follows: ‘There 
is in Martinique a fungus of the davaria kina 
differcnl in species from those hitherto known. 
It produces sobolcs from its sides; I call it 
therefore, davaria sobolifera. It grows on 
putrid animal bodies, as our fungus ex pede 
etjuino, from the dead horse’s hoof. The cicada 
is common in Martinique, and in its nymph 
state, in which the old authors call it tettigome- 
tra, it buries itself under the dead leaves to 
await its change ; and, when the season is unfa- 
vorable, many perish. The seeds of the davaria 
find a proper bed in this dead insect, and grow.^ 
This is the solution of the mystery ; though the 
untaught inhabitants suppose a fly lo vegetate, 
and though there is a Spanish drawing of the 
plants growing into a trifoliate tree, and it has 
been figund with the creature flying with this 
tree upon its back. Mr. Edwards treats of this 
extraordinary production in his Gleanings of 
Natural History. 

Fly, ll()NKYSi;i’K.LE. See Lonicera. 

Fly, IIoNKYStJCKLF, Ai uicAN. See Hallepia. 

Flyincj, tlte progressit e motion of a bird, 
or other winged animal in the air. The parts of 
birds chiefly concerned in flying are the wings 
and the tail; by the former, th(? bird sustains 
and wafts himself along; and, by the latter, he 
is assisted in ascending and descending, to keep 
his body poised and U])right, and to obviate the 
vacillations thereof. It is by the largeness and 
strength of the pectoral muscles, that birds ure 
so well disposed for quick, strong, and continued 
flying. These, muscles, which, in men, are 
scarcely a seventieth part of the muscles of the 
body, in birds exceed and, outweigh all the 
other muscles taken together. Tlie tail, Messis. 
Willoughby, Ray, and many others, imagined 
to be principally employed in steering and turn- 
ing the body, as a rudder; but Borelli has 
shown that this is the least use of it. Its chief 
use is to assist the bird in its ascent and de- 
scent in the air, and to obviate the vacilltTtioiis 
of the body and wings; for, as to turning the 
body to this or to that side, it is performed by 
the wings and inclination of the body, and but 
very little by the help of the tail. The flying of 
a bird, in fact, is a very different thing from the 
rowing of a vessel. Birds do not vibrate their 
wings towards the tail, as oars are struck towards 
the stern, but waft them downwards ; nor does 
the tail of the bird cut the air at right angles, as 
the rudder does the water; but is disposed ho- 
rizontally, and preserves the same situation wha 
way soever the bird turns. In effect, as a vesse 
is turned about on its centre of gravity to t e 
^ brisk application of the oars to tn 
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left ; so a bird, in beating the air with its right 
wing alone, towards the tail, will turn its fore 
part to the left. Thus pigeons, changing their 
course to the left, would labor it with their right 
wing, keeping the other almost at rest. Birds 
of a long heck, alter their course by the inclina- 
tion of their head and neck, which altering the 
course of gravity, the bird will proceed in a 
new direction. The act of flying is thus per- 
formed : the bird first bends his legs, and springs 
with a violent leap from the ground ; then opens 
and expands the joints of his wings, so as to 
make a right line perpendicular to the sides of his 
body: thus the wings, with all the feathers there- 
in, constitute one continued lamina. Being now 
raised a little above the horizon, and vibrating 
the wings with great force and velocity perpen- 
dicularly against the subject air, tli at fluid resists 
those successions, both from its natural inactivity 
and elasticity, by means of which tlie whole 
body of the bird is protruded. The resistance 
the air makes to the withdrawing of the wings, 
and consequently the progress of the bird, will 
be so niucli the greater, as the stroke of tlie fan 
of the wing is longer; but, as the force of the 
vvin;^ continually diminished by this resist- 
ance, when the two forces continue to be in 
cquilibrio, the bird will r(!main siis’pended in the 
same place; for the bird only ascends so long 
as the arch of air the wing describes, makes a 
resistance greater than the excess of the specific 
gravity of the bird above the air. If the air, 
therefore, be sd rare as to give way whh the 
same velocity as it is struck withal, there will be 
no resistance, and consequently the bird can 
never mount. Birds never fly upwards in a 
perpendicular line, but always in a parabola, 
in a direct ascent, the natural and artificial teii- 
<lency would oppose and destroy each other, so 
that the progress would be vefy slow. In a di- 
rect descent they would aid one another, so 
that the fall wouhl be loo precipitate. 

Flying, AiniFrciAr, that attempted by men, 
hy the assistance of mechanics. The art of flying 
Ivds been attempted by several persons in all 
iiges. The i.eucadians, out of superstition, 
are reported to have bad a custom of precipi- 
tating a man from a high clift' into the sea, first 
fixing feathers, variously expanded, round his 
Wy, in order to break the fall. Friar Bacon 
not only affirms the art of flying possible, but 
assures us, that be himself knew how to make an 
®ogine, wherein a man sitting, might convey 
nimself through the air like a bird ; and further 
adds, that there was then one who had tried it 
vrith success. The secret consisted in a couple 
. thin holtow copper globes, exhausted of 
air, which, being much lighter than hir, would 
sustain a <ihair whereon a person might sit. 
father Francisco Lana, in his Prodromo, pro- 
poses the same thing as his own thought. He 
computes that a vessel of brass, fourteen feet in 
uiameter, weighing three ounces the square foot, 
only weigh 1848 ounces, whereas a quantity 
air, of the same bulk, will weigh 2155 
ounces ; so that the globe will not only be suS- 
the air, but will carry with it a weight 
th ^ 1 ^ otitices ; and by increasing the bulk of 
® globe, without increasing the thickness of the 


metal, he adds, a vessel might be made to carry 
a much greater w’eight But a globe of the di- 
mensions he describes. Dr. Hook shows, would 
not sustain the pressure of the air, but be crush- 
ed inwards. Besidc.'s, in whatever ratio the bulk 
of the globe were increased, in the same must 
the thickness of the metal, and consequently tlie 
weight he increased; so that there would be no 
advantage in such augmentation. See Aeros- 
tation. The same author describes an engine 
for dying, iincnled by the sienr Besnier,a smith, 
of Sable, in the county" of Alain. The philoso- 
phers of king Charles ll.^s reign w'ere greatly 
employed in endeavouring to attain tliis art. 
Bishop W^ilkins was so confident of success, 
that he says, be does not question, but in future 
ages it will be as usual to hear a man call for 
his wings, when he is going a journey, as it is 
now to call for his boots. * 

Flying Buuuif.s. See Burnr.F,. 

Flying ITsn, a name given to several species 
of fish, which, by means of their long fins, keep 
themselves out of water a considerable time. 
See Fxocoftijs. 

Flying Pinion, a part of a clock, having a 
fly or fan to gather a:r, and so bridle the rapi- 
dity of the clock’s motion, w’hen the weight de- 
scends in the striking pace. 

I'Ly-TiiAe, Venus’s. See Diona:a. 

Fly-Wort, in botany. See Silf.ke. 

FO, or For., an idol of the Chinese, originally 
worshipped in the Indies, and thence trans- 
ported into China. See China. 

FOA, one of the Happuee islands, in t!»e South 
Pacific f.)cean, between Uaano and Lefooga, to 
each of \vliich it is connected by a reef. 

FOAJ.., n. s., V, a., & v, ?i. Sax. pola ; Goth. /)//; 
Swed. /h/r; Helg. vcule ; qu. Lat. pidlus ; (Jr. 
xwAof.* The offspring of a mare, or other beast 
of burthen. The custom now is to use colt for 
a young horse, and foal for a young mare ; but 
there was not, originally, any such distinction. 
To bring fortli; to be disburthened of the fcDtus. 

T>ycnty shc-asaus and ton foals, Gen, xxxii. 15. 

The fend, quod he, you fecehe body and bones. 

As ferforthly as ever ye were /b/cd. 

So mochel wo as I have with you tholod. 

Chaucer, The Feercs Tale, 
Also flew his steed. 

And with his winged heels did tread the wind. 

As ho had been a foal of Pegasus’s kind. 

Faerie Queens, 

Give ray horse to Timou : it foals me straight 
Ten able horses, Shahspearc. Timon, 

Such colls as are 

Of generous race, straight when they first are foaled. 
Walk proudly. Georgicks, 

About September take your mares into tbe house, 
where keep them till they foal, Mortimer*s Husbandry, 

FOAAT, n. a., v, n, ^ Sax. pam ; Tewt. faum ; 

Foam'y, ad/. ^ Lat. /a///as, smoke. The 
white substance which agitation or fermentation 
gathers on the top of liquors; froth; spume. 
To froth ; to gather spume. The adjective sig- 
nifies covered with foam ; frothy. The verb is, 
metaphorically, to rage; a violent agitation of 
mind. 

The foam upon the waten. Hosea x. 7. 

3 B 2 
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A§ wild bores, gan they togedcr smite 
That frothen white as fame for iro wood. 

Up to the ancle fougbte they in. hir blood. 

Chaucer, The Kniyhtee Tale. 
My love and lord alas ! in whom consists my wealth, 
Hath fortune sent to pass the seas, in hazard of his 
health — 

Whom I was wont to embrace with well contented 
mind. 

Is now amid the foaming floods, at pleasure of the 
wind. Earl of Surrey. 

There also, where the winged ships were scene 
In' liquid waves to cut their foamie waie. 

And thousand fishers numbered to have been 
In that wide lake, looking for plenteous praia 
Of (ish, which they with baits used to betraie. 

Is now no lake. Spenser. The Ruines of Time. 

Caesar fell down in the market-place, and foamed 
at mouth, and was speechless. Shakspeare. 

What a bbard of the gcncrars cut will do among 
foaming bottles and ale-washed wits, is wonderful. 

Id. Henry V. 

I have been gathering w'olves* hairs. 

The mad-dogs' and adders* cars. 

The spurging of a dead man's eyes. 

And all since the evening-star did rise. Ben Jonson. 

More white than Neptune's /oamy face. 

When struggling rocks he would embrace. Sidney. 

llehold how high the foamy billows ride ! 

The winds and waves are on the justcr side. Drydtm. 

To Pallas high the foaming bowl he crowned. 

And sprinkled large libations on the ground. Pope, 
Whitening down their mossy tinctured stream 
Descends the billowy /bam. Thomson*s Sj^tring. 

O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea. 

Our ihouglits as boundless, and our souls as free — 
Far as the hreezo can bear the billows’ /oam 
Survey our empire and behold our home ! Byron. 

FOB, n, s. & V. a. Germ. Juppe, fupf^ackei 
li'AX.foppc (breeches), a small pocket. The verb, 
from the same root (Juppen ), signifies to cheat ; 
to trick ; to defraud : probably from being first 
applied to stealing out of the fob. It is used 
colloquially with off'. To fob off is, to shift off ; 
to put aside with an artifice ; to delude by a 
trick. 

1 think it is scurvy, and begin to find myself 
fobbed in it, Shakspeare, Othello. 

Shall there be a gallows standing in Kngland 
when thou art king, and resolution thus fobbed as 
it is with the rusty curb of old father antick tho 
law ? Id. Henry IV. 

You must not think 

To fob off your disgraces willi a tale. Shakspeare. 

For they, poor knaves, were glad to cheat. 

To get their wives and children meat ; 

But these will not he fobbed off^eo. 

They must have wealth and power too. Hudibras. 

Who picked a fob at holding forth. Id, 

He goes pressing forward, till he was fobM again 
with another story. L* Estrange. 

He put his hand into his fob, and presented me 
in bis name with a tobacco-stopper. Addison. 

Two pockets he called his fobs : they were two large 
slits squeezed close by the pressure of his belly. 

Swift, 

FOCHABERS, a town of Scotland, in Banff- 
shire, on the Spey, formerly in the neighbour- 
hood of Gordon Castle, but removed, not many 
years ago, to a rising ground about a mile south, 
and built c)n a neat plan, having a square in the 
centre, and streets entering it at right angles. 
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It is a borough of barony, governed by a baron- 
bailie appointed by the Duke of Gordon who 
is superior. An elegant bridge has been lately 
built over tl e Spey at this town. t is a thriv- 
ing place, and lies eighteen miles west of Banff 
and forty-eight north-west of Aberdeen. * 

Fo-Chan, a populous town near Canton in 
China, on the banks of the river whereon that 
city stands. It extends about three miles along 
the river, and is composed principally of a 
single street of large well built-houses. Tie 
tide flows up to this town, and one of the 
custom-houses is a fine building; not far dis- 
tant is a temple. Grosnier observes that Fo- 
chan, ‘ properly speaking, is only a village, being 
unenclosed by walls, and not having a governor* 
but tliat it is the largest and most populous in 
the universe, because it is three leagues in cir- 
cuit, and contains 1,000,000 of inhabitants.' 

FGCHHA, or Foe nrA Nova, a sea-port town 
of Asiatic Turkey, in Natolia; with a castle and 
harbour, seat(.‘d on the Gulf of Smyrna, at the 
mouth of the Ifermus ; twenty-eight miles north- 
west of Smyrna, and thirty-two S.S. VV. of Per- 
gamo. In 1G50 the Venetians defeated the 
Turkish fleet near this town. 

FOCIL, w. Yr. Jhcilt’. The greater or less 
bone between the knee and ankle, or elbow and 
wrist. 

The fracture was of both the focils of the left leg. 

Wiseman. 

FOCII.LATION, n. s. Lai. focillo. Comfort; 
support. 

FO'Ct^S, n. 8.} Lat. In optics. The focus of 

Focai., adj. 3 a glass is tho point of conver- 
gence or concourse, where the rays meet ard 
cross the axis after their refraction by the glass. 

The point from wliich rays diverge, or to which 
they converge, may be called their focus. 

Newton's Opticks. 

Sc.helhammer demandeth whether tho convexity or 
concavity of the drum collects rays into a focal point 
or scatters them. Derham. 

If the candle be placed nearer tho glass than its 
focal distance, tho rays will diverge after passing 
through the glass, more or less, as the candle is more 
or less distant from the focus, Ferguson. 

But Juan was not meant to die so soon : 

We left him in the focus of such glory 
As may ho seen, by favour of the moon 
Or ladies' fancies, — rather transitory. 

Byron. 

Focus, in geometry, certain points in the 
transverse axis of the ellipse hyperbola and pa- 
rabola from which two lines drawn to any 
in the curve will bear a certain proportion; 
namely, their sum in the ellipse or parabolaj 
and their ^lifference in the hyperbola is equa 
to the transverse axis. See Conic Sections. 

Focus, in optics, the point of convergence la 
which several rays meet, or are collected 
being either reflected or refracted. . 

Focus OF A Parabola, a point in tl^ - 
within the figure, and distant from the ^ 

a fourth part of the parameter, or latus S 

Focus OF AN Elipsis, a point towards 
of the longer axis ; from whence two 
being drawn to any point in the circum e » 
shall be together equal to that longer axtf. . 
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Focus Of THE Hyberbola, a point in the 
principal axis, within the opposite hyperbolas ; 
from which if any two right lines are drawn, 
meeting in either of the opposite hyperbolas, 
the difference will be equal to the principal axis. 
FODT)Rli, n. s. &v. a. ) Sax. po«pe,po«ep, 
Foi/dereu, n. s, S from pod, food. 

Dry food stored up for cattle against winter. To 
feed with dry food ; he who fodders cattle. 

Being not to bo raised without wintering, they will 
help to forco men into improvement of land by a 
necessity of fodder. Temple, 

Of grass and fodder thou dcfraudost the dams. 

And of their mother’s dugs the starving lambs. 

Dryden*8 Virgil. 

From winter keep 

Weil foddered in the stalls, thy tender sheep. Id. 
Naturf^l earth is taken from just under the turf of 
the host pasture ground, in a place that has been well 
foddered on. JhJvelgn. 

Fodder, in agriculture, all such substances as 
hay, straw, haulm, &c., wliich are kept for the 
winter food of cattle?. In the giving of fodder 
to all sorts of animals, care should be taken that 
it is not wasted by their having too much, or by 
its not being well put into racks or cribs, which 
should be sufticiently numerous. \Vhere these 
points are not properly attendtul to, there must 
be great loss, not only by tlie fodder being 
littered about tite yard, but from many of the 
more weak cattle not getting the quantity of 
food that may be necessary for their support. In 
respect to racks, those of the staduling and 
basket kinds are best for foddering, if made 
strong enough, that is, so as not to be ov(;rturned; 
for these racks may be lifted up as the dung 
rises in the yard, which those fixed in the ground 
cannot he. 

FOFi, 7i. «. J Sax. fall ; Goih. fega ; old 
Foi/man. 5Teut. fiaUf to haste, (bie that 
bears hatred and malice against another. Emnnf 
is not properly the synonyine of foe. Enemy, 
inimicus, I/at. merely signifies one that is un- 
Iriendly. Foe implies deadly aversion. Crabbo 
well observes, ‘An tnemy is not so formidable as 
a/oc; the former maybe reconciled; but the 
latter remains always deadly. An enewy may 
be so in spirit, in action, or in relation ; a foe is 
always so in spirit, if not in action likewise; a 
nian may he an tneiny to himself, though not a 
Joe. These distinctions, however, are not strictly 
J’egarded even by our best writers. For foe is 
often used to denote an enemy in war, — an 
saemy in common life ; a persecutor ; an ojipo- 
pent; an il. wisher. Foeman is obsolete, except 
poetry, where it is often introduced instead of 
foe, to eke out the number of feet. 

To these gret conquerounis two, 
fortune was first a friend and sith a/o. 

Chaucer, The Monkee Tale, 
Hu/omen made a frsle upon a day, 
nd made him as hir fool before hein pleyc, 
ad this was in a temple of gret array : — 
ot, at the last, he made a foule affray, 
or he two pillcrs shake, and made hem fallc; 
nd down fell a temple and all, and thcr it lay ; 

“d slow himself, and eko his fomen alle. Id. 

Eftsoones he spide a knight approaching nyc ; 

0 seeing one in so great danger sot 
®®g*i many fou himself did faster bye 


To rcskue him, and his weak part abet^ 

For pity so to see him overset. 

Speneer. Faerie Queene* 

Here haunts that fiend, and does his daily spoil ; 
Therfforo henceforth be at your keeping well. 

And ever ready for your foeman fell. Id, 

God’s benison go with you, and with those 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes, 

Sfiiikspeare 

Wlial valiant foemen, like to Autumn's corn. 

Have wo mowed down in top of all their pride? 

Id. Henry Vi 

Let us not slip the occasion, whether scorn 
Or satiate fury yield il from our foe. Milton, 

Nature, her own sex's foe. 

Long had taught her to be coy ; * 

But she neither knew to enjoy 

Nor yet let her lover go. Marvell, 

Forced by thy worth, ihy foe in death become. 

Thy friend has lodged thee in a costly tomb. 

iJryderCs Fables. 

Thy defects to know. 

Make use of every friend, and every foe. ^ Pope. 

Ho that considers and enquires into the reason o. 
things, is counted 9k foe to received doctrines. 

Watts on the Mind. 

Tell us who brought, and whence these colonies ; 
Who is their king, what foes, anti what allies ; 

Whut laws maintain their peace ; w'hat wars and vic- 
tories ? FletvhePs Purple Idund, 

Old flames new wives, become our bitterest ybe.?. 
Converted foes should scorn to join with those. 

Byron. 

F(KNUS Nauticum. Where money was lent 
to a merchant, to be employed in a beneheial 
trade upon condition to be repaid, with extra- 
ordinary ititerest, in case such voyage was 
safely performed, the agreement was sometimes 
called //rmts nuutiewn, sometimes mura muritiina. 
But, as this gave an opening for usurious con- 
tracts, 19 Geo. II. cap. 37 enacts, that all 
money lent on bottomry, on vessels bound to or 
from the East Indies, shall be expressly lent 
only upon the ship or merchandise: the lender 
to have the benefit of salvage, &c. Blackstone. 
See Bottom UY. 

FtESIUS (Anulius), a learned physician ot 
Paris, born at INlentz in 1528. lie published a 
translation of Galen’s Commentaries upon the 
second book of Hippocrates, under the title of 
llippocratis Coi Liber seciindus de inorbis 
vulgaribus, difticillimus et pulcherrimus : olim 
a Galciio Commentariis illustratus qui temporis 
injuria interciderunt ; nunc vero pene in inte- 
grum restitutus Commentariis sex, et J.atinitate 
donatus, 8vo. In the following year he pub- 
lished a pharmacoptpia, in order to fix the re- 
gular formulae and the particular medicines to 
be used by the apothecaries of Mentz: its title 
was, Pharmacopeia Medicamentoruni oimiium, 
qua? hndie ad publica medentium munia in 
officinis extant, iractaiioiiein et usum ex anti- 
quorum Medicorum prascripto continens; 
Busilea?, 1581, 8vo. ILs constant meditations 
on the works of Hippocrates led him to arrange, 
in alphabetical order, all the terms which con- 
tributed to occasion any doubt or obscurity in 
the perusal of this ancient writer, under tlie 
title of CEconomia llippocratis. After prao 
Using physic a long time with great reputaT;on, 
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At Lorrain and other places, he died in the year 
1596. 

IXETIDIA, in botany, a genus of plants of 
the icosandria class and moiiogynia order : cal. 
superior, four-cleft: con. none: caps, woody: 
four-celled : the cells one or two-sceded. Species, 
one only ; a tree of Mauritius, with one-flowered 
terminal peduncles. 

hXKTOR Nauium (stench of the nostrils), 
a sort of disease arising froni a deep ulcer with- 
in the nose, yielding a fetid smell, and remark- 
able as one of the causes for which marriage 
might formerly be annulled. 

rOiTUS, TT. s. Lat. Jktusy from /ovco, to che- 
rish ; Vr. fetus. Both signify the thing cherished. 
It lefers to what is formed in the womb of the 
mother : it differs from embryo, though it is ajv 
plied to the same substance. Embryo is the first 
germ of conception; foRtus the same germ ad- 
vanced to maturity of formation. 

A fwttu, in the mother’s worm, diiTcra not much 
from till state of a vegetable. Locke. 

Foetus, the young of all viviparous animals 
whilst ill the womb, and of oviparous animals 
before being hatched. The name is transferred 
by botanists to the e??ibryos of vegclaOltH. Till 
the young is perfectly formed, it is more pro- 
perly called Embryo. See Anatomy, and Min- 
wji'ERy. In the human fietus lliere exist se- 
veral peculiarities not to be found in the adult: 
1. The arteries of the naval string, which are 
continuations of the hypogastrics, are after the 
birth shrivelled up, and form the lower umbi- 
lical ligament. 2. The veins of the navel-string 
are formed by the union of all the v(;nous 
branches in the placenta ; and, passing into the 
abdomen, become the falciform ligament of tin? 
liver. 3. The lungs, before being inflated with 
air, are coinpac t and heavy ; but after one in- 
spiration they become light, and as it were 
spongy ; and it may be r.oted here, that the 
notion of the lungs sinking in water before the 
chihl breathes, and of their swimming after the 
reception of air, are no certain proofs that the 
child had or bad not breathed, much less that it 
was murdered : for the uninflated lungs bt!Comc 
specifically lighter than water, as soon as any 
degree of putrefaction takes place in them, and 
this soon happens after the death of the child : 
besides, where the utmost care has been taken 
to preserve the child, it has breathed once or 
twice, and then died. 6. The thymus gland is 
very large in the fietns, but dwindles away in 
proportion as years advance. 7. The foramen 
ovale in the heart of a fitlus is generally closed 
in an adult. 

Fcetus, PETRii'tEi). Barlholiiie, Pare, Licetus, 
and many other writers, give an account of a 
petrified fa'tus. The child which they describe, 
is kept as a great rarity in the king of Den- 
mark’s museum at (’opeiihagen, Tlie woman 
lived at Sens in Champaign in 1582. It was 
(uit out of her belly, and was simposed to have 
lain there about twenty years. That it is a real 
human firlus, and not artificial, is evident to 
ihe eyes of any observer ; and the upper part of 
it, is of a substance resembling gypsum, or the 
stone whereof they make Paris plaster. The 
lower part is much harder, the llrghs and but- 


tocks being perfect stone of a reddish color, and 
as hard as common quarry-stone ; the grain and 
surface of this part appears exactly like that of 
the calculi 'or stones taken out of human 
bladders: and the whole substance examined 
ever so nearly, and felt ever so carefully, appears 
to be absolute stone. It was Carried from Sens 
to Paris, and there purchased by a goldsmith of 
V^enice; from whom Frederic III. king of Den- 
mark purchased it for a very large sum. 

FOG, n. s. Low Lat. fogagium, Gramen 
inforesta re^is lociUur pro fogagio Jjeges forest. 
Scoticte. Aftergrass ; grass which grows in au- 
tumn after the hay is mown. 

Fog, or Fogg, is a term that properly signifies 
the fine soft grass that immediately springs up 
after the hay crop has been taken from the 
ground ; but which is sometimes used for the 
tong grass remaining in the pastures till the win- 
ter season. 

Fog, n. s. Dan. fog^ a storm. A 

FogV. IN ESS, n. s. > thick mist; a most dense 
Fog'gy,«^^'. 3 vapor near the surface of 

the land or water. Metaphorically applied to the 
uiiderstancling, when it is unapprehensive, mys- 
tified, and dull. 

Huge routs of people did about them band. 
Shouting for joy ; and still before their way 
A foggy mist hud covered all the land. 

Spenser* 8 Faerie Qwene. 

Infect her beauty. 

You fensucked fogs drawn by the powerful sun. 

To fall and blast her pride. Shakspean, 

Whence have they this mettle ? 

Is not their climate raw and dull ? 

Id. Henry V. 

Lesser mists and foys than those wliich covered 
(Jreece with so long darkness, present great alterations 
in the sun and moon. Raleigh. 

Fly, fly, profane fogs I far hence fly away; 

Taint not the pure streams of the springing day 
With your dull influence : it is for you 
To sit and scowl upon night’s heavy brow. 

Crashaw. 

Alas I while we are wrapt iti foggy mist 
Of our self-love, so passions do deceive. 

We think they hurt, when most they do assist. 

Sidney. 

About Michaelmas, the weather fair, and by uf> 
means foggy, retire your rarest plants. 

Eveiyn*a Kalendar. 

When sleep is first disturbed by morning cries, 

From sure prognostics learn to know the skies, 

Lest you of rheums and coughs at night complain, 
Surprised in dreary or driving rain. Oay. 
Mean time his soul weighed down with inudil] 
chains. 

Can neither work nor move in captive bands ; 

But dulled in vap’rous fugs all ceaseless reigns, 

Fletcher. Purple Uland* 

As when from fenny moors the lumpish 
With rising streams damp the light mornings face; 

At length the piercing sun his beam unshrouds 
And with his arrows the id\e fog doth chase : 

The broken mist lies melted all in tears. 

Fog, or Mist, according to lord Bpcon, is ^ 
imperfect condensation of the air, 
a large proportion of the air, and a small 
of the aqueous vapor. Fogs happen m wi - 
about the change of the weather from , 
thaw, or from thaw to frost ; but in summer 
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spring! from the expansion of the dew. 'Ilie 
vapois, which are raised plentifully from the 
earth and waters, either by the solar or subter- 
raneous heat, at their first entrance into the at- 
mosphere meet with cold enough to condense 
them to a considerable degree ; their specific 
gravity is by that means increased, and so they 
will be stopped from ascending; and either re- 
turn back in form of dew or of drizzling rain, 
or remain suspended some time in the form of a 
fog Vapors may be seen on the high grounds 
as well as the low, but more especially about 
marshy places. They are easily dissipated by 
the wind, as well as by the heat of the sun. 
They continue longest in the lowest grounds, 
because these places contain most moisture, and 
are least exposed to the action of the wind. 
Hence we may easily conceive, that fogs are 
only low clouds, or clouds in the lowest region 
of the air; as clouds are no other than fogs 
raised on high. See Cr.ouD, and Mist. 

FOGGl A, a large town of Naples, in the Capi- 
tanata, formerly of great importance, from being 
a staple for wool and corn, and the seat of the 
ilogano or register-oiKce for collecting the tax 
on tlio sheep which pass to and from the pas- 
tures of Puglia. The office of Foggia appointed 
deputations to other towns. The principal 
square, and several of its streets, are under- 
mined with vaults, where corn is stored and 
preserved ; the sichjs are said to be faced with 
stone, and all the orifices carefully closed. The 
town has been almost entirely rebuilt since the 
earthfjuake of 1732. A great fair is held here 
in May. It contains 17,000 inhabitants. It is 
sixU‘en miles south-west of Manfredonia, and 
forty-two north-east of Henovento. 

FOGl.l F/fO (Oberto, or Hubert), a Genoese 
priest, und one of tlie most learned writers of 
the sixteenth century. He had a share in the 
disturbances that were raised at Genoa, for 
which he was banished; ami died at Rome in 
aged sixty-three. He wrote a History 
of ( ienoa in Italian, which is highly esteemed; 
and many works in Latin. 

FOH, From Sax. pah, an enemy. An 

interjection of abhorrence : as if one should at 
sight of any ihirig hated cry out a foe! 

Not to ailcct many proposed matches 
*)£ her own clime, complexion and degree. 

Whereto we see in all things nature tends, 

^oh ! one may smell in such a will most rank. 

Foul disproportions, thoughts unnatural. 

Shakipeare* 

Indeed, Sir John, pray good my dear, 

Tis wrong to make your kennel here — 

Dogs in their place are good I own. 

Hut in the parlour, ybA ! be gone ! Somervile* 
Poh *twas a bribe that left it, ho has touched 
Corruption. Courper* 

FO-III, another 
of the Chinese. 

^11 in light, with I 

lo show that his power does all things invisibly 
He has at his left lanza, or Lanca, chief of the 
second sect of their religion. See ('iiina. 
four, or Fon>, a fertile ir.land of Denmark, 
the coast of Sleswick; tw elve miles in cir- 
with a safe harbour. 


name for Fo, the chief deity 
They represent him shining 
ns hands hid under bis robes. 


FOl 

FOPBLE, 71. f. French. A little fault; 9 
mental weakness rather than a moral taint. It 
is synonymous, or nearly so, with failing; fail- 
ings and foibles are the smallest degrees of im- 
perfection. Failings, perhaps, relate more to 
temper and disposition, and foibles to habit and 
prepossession. 

He knew the foibles of human nature. Friend. 

The witty men sumctiines liave sense enough to 
know their own foible, and therefore they craftily 
shun the attacks of argument. }Vatta*s Logick. 

If you insist upon your right to examine, they 
retreat, either in confusion or equivocation ; and, 
like the scuttle-fish, throw a largo quantity nf ink be- 
hind them, that you may not see where to pursue. 
Whence this foille flows is obvious enough. Mason, , 

FOIL, v. fl. &c n. s. > Old Fr. affoler, to 

FoFi f.r, 71.S. 5 wound. Crabbe thinks 

from fail, and the LaLJuIIo to deceive ; to make 
to fail. Thus it signifies to put to the worst ; lo 
defeat, though without a complete victory ; and 
equally applies to the accomplishment of this, 
whether by stratagem or open resistance. A 
person is foiled, whatever the means, who is re- 
Duffed and turned away from bis meditated pur- 
pose : it is also used in the sense of puzzling and 
perplexing. 

Bonducu, that victorious conqueresse. 

That, lifting up her brave heroick thought 
Bovc w'omcns weaknesse, with the Romanes fought. 
Fought, and in field against them thrice prevailed ; 
Yet was she f ogled whenas she me assailed. 

S/penscr, The Ruines of Time, 

We of thy cunning had no diflSdcncc ; 

One sudden /oi/ shall never breed distrust. 


Amazement seized 

The rebel thrones ; but greater rage to see 
Thus foiled their mightiest. Milton, 

Strange, that your fingers should the pencil /oi/. 
Without tlie Itelp of colours or of oil ! Waller, 

Virtue, disdain, despair, I oft have tried ; 

And, foiled, have with new arms my foe defied, 

Drgden, 

Death never won a stake with greater toil. 

Nor eVr was fate ro near a foil. Id, 

Whilst I am following one character, I am crossed 
in my way by another, and put up such a variety of 
odd creatures in both sexes, that they ybii the scent of 
one another, and puzzle the cbace. Addison, 

He had been foiled in the cure, and had left it to 
nature. Wiseman*s Surgerg, 

In their conflicts with sin they have been so often 
foiled, that they now despair of ever getting the day. 

C(tlamg*s Sermons, 

When age shall level me to impotence. 

And sweating pleasure leave me on t\\o foil. 

Southern, 

Foil, n. s, & v. a. Yr.fouiller, A blunt sword 
used in fencing : to blunt; to dull. 

He that plays the king shall bo welcome ; bis ma- 
josty shall have tribute of inc : the adventurous knight 
shall use his foil and target. Shakspeare, 

When light- winged toys 
Of feathered Cupid foil, with wanton dulness. 

My s{)cculative and ofliced instruments. Id, 

Foil, n. s. hat, folium ; Yx./euille, Leaf; 
gilding : something of another color near which 
jewels are set to raise their lustre ; appliea me- 
taphorically to whatever enhances the value or 
beauty of any thing by contrast: the steel or 
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quicksilver placed at the back of a glass by which 
rt is converted into a mirror. 

Fructified olive oi foiled fairo and thicke. 

Chaucer, lialadv II f, 

A stately palace, built of squared brick. 

Which cunningly was without mortar laid. 

Whose wails weredjigli, but nothing strong nor thick. 
And golden ybi/ all over them displayed. 

Faerie Queene, 

Like bright metal on a sullen ground. 

My reformation glittering o’er my' fault, , - 

Shall shew more goodly, and attract more eyes. 

Than that which hath no foil to set it off. 

Shahspearc, 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the’ world, liur in broad rumour lies. 

Milton, 

As she a black silk cap on him begun 
To set for foil of his milk-whiic to serve. Sidney, 

Hector has a foil to set him off ; we oppose the in- 
continence of Paris to the temperance of Hector. 

Jiroome on the 

Foil, among looking-glass grinders, is a sJiect of tin 
with quicksilver, or the like, laid on tlie backside of a 
looking-glass, to make it reflect. Chanihtrs, 

Foil, in fencing, a long piece of steel of an 
clastic temper, mounted like a sword, which is 
used in fencing. It is witltout a point, having a 
button at iluj extremity, covered with leatlicr. 
The amateurs of fencing caution the learner 
never to fence with short foils; tlicy ought to 
measure from one extremity to the other three 
feet two inches ; he will thus he enabled to keep 
a regular distance, an<l execute his movements 
with a greater degree of justness and dexterity. 

Foil, among jewellers, a thin leaf of metal 
placed under a precious stone, in order to make 
11 look transparent, .and give it an agreeable dif- 
ferent color, either deep or pale : thus, if a stone 
is wanted to l)e of a pale color, put a pale- 
eolored foil under it; or if deep, a dark one. 
These foils are made (iither of copjier, gohl, or 
gold anil silver togetlior. Tlie copper foils are 
coriiinoniy known by the name of Nuremberg or 
(jerrnan foils, and are thus pre^iarcd : Procure 
very thin copper-plates ; beat these gently upon 
a well-polished anvil, with a polished barniner, 
as thin as possible; and placing them between 
two iron plates, as thin as writing-paptrr, 
beat them in the fire; then boil the foil in a 
pipkin with equal quantities of tartar and salt, 
constantly .stirring them, till, by boiling, they 
become white; after which, taking them out and 
drying them, give them another hammering, till 
they are made fit for your purpose. Care must 
be t.'iken not to give the foils too much heat, for 
fear of melting ; nor must they be too long 
boiled, lest they should attract too much salt. 
ITie method of polishing them is tliis : Take a 
plate of the best copper, one foot long and about 
live or six inches wide, polished to the greatest 
perfection ; bend this to a long (ionvex, fasten it 
upon a half roll, and fix it to a bench or table ; 
then take some chalk, washed as clean as pos- 
sible, and filtered through a fine linen cloth, till 
it be as fine as it can be made; and, having 
laid some of it on the roll, and w'ctied the copper 
all over, lay the foils on it, and, with a poUshing- 
stone and the chalk, polish them, till they are as 


bright as a looking-glass; after which they must 
be dried, and laid up secure from dust. 

FOIN, V. n. & n.8, 7 Fr. foindre, poindre ; 
Foin'ingly, 5 Lat. In fencinc/^ 

to push ; to thrust : a thrust ; or push. In a 
pushing manner. 

Nn no man shal unto his felow ride 
But o coura, with a sharpe ygrounden spere, 

Foin if liim list on foot himself to were. 

And he that is at mesrhiof shal he take. 

And not slaine, but be brought unto the stake 
That shal ben ordeined on eythcr side ; 

Thidt-r lie shai by force ; and ther abide. 

Chancer, The Knightes Tale, 

And, after that, with sharpe speres strong. 

They foineden et ho at oilier wonder long. hi. 

He hewed, and lashjd, and famed, and thundered 
blows, 

And every way did seek into his life ! 

No plate, no mail, could w'ard so mighty throws. 
But yielded passage to his cruel knife. 

Faerie Qucmc. 

He cares not what mischief he doth, if his weapon 
he out : he will foin like any devil ; ho will spare 
neither man, woman, nor child. Shakspeure. 

Then both, no moment lost, at once adv'anee 
Ar.'iinst eacli other, armed with sw<jrd and lance : 
'I'liey lash, Xhvy foin, they pass, they strive to bore 
Tli;*ir Corslets, and the thinnest parts explore. 

Drgden. 

FOTSON, n, 8. Fr. fohon; Lat. fusio, pro- 
fusio. Plenty ; abundance. A wurd now out 
of use. 

Who fed the Egyptian Mary in the cave 
Or in desert? no wight bat Crist sans faille. 

Five thousand folk it was as gret inarvaillc. 

With loves five and fishes tw'o, to fodc ; 

God sent his fognon at hire grete nedc. 

Chaucer. The Mtin of Lawes TaU, 
Be wilful to kill, and unskilful tci store, 

And look for no foison, I tell thco b' fore. Tumr. 
Nature should bring forth. 

Of i’s own kind, all foison, all abundance, 

'j'o f 'e<l iny innocent people. Shnkspeare. Tempest. 

FOIST, V, a. Yr. Jansscr ; |>( rbaps of Lat. 
fofsifo. To insi?rt by forgery ; or in a forced and 
iiij[)ro[)er mariner. 

L« St tu'gligence or partiality might admit or foi^t 
in abuses and corruption, an archdiracon was iij)- 
poiiiled to Uike account of their doings. Curem. 

'I’o what purpose, I pray, is God's name liookcd 
and haled into our idle talk ? why should we so oftf-a 
mention him, when we do not mean any thin/ about 
him ? would it not, into every sentence to foist a tb'g 
or a horse, be altogether as proper and pertinent ? 

Burrow. 

FOrSTY, «(/;. > See Fusty. Mouldy; 

Fois^TiiSKSS, n.s. 3 fusty. 

Dress mustard, and lay it in collar up sweet. 

Lest foistiness make it for table unmeet. Tutser. 

FOIX (Gaston de), a nephew of I.oiiis XU- 
of France, was born in 1489, and was the son of 
.John de Foix, viscount of Narbonne. In 
he succeeded the*duke of Longueville, in the 
command of the French army in Italy, and 
forced Peter Navarro, the Spanish general, to 
raise the siege of Bologna, relieved Brescia, and 
laid siege to Ravenna. II is daring explotts, 

which ])rocured him the name of the Thunder- 
bolt of Italy, were productive, however, of 
jH’rmanent advantage; and he fell at the bamc 
of Ravenna, in which he defeated the Spaniards, 
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Easter Sunday, in 1512. Louis X II., on hear- cross of St, Louis, lie distinguished him- 
ingof his death, exclaimed, ‘ I would surrender self greatly at the battle of Cassano; where he 
almost every inch of ground I possess in Italy to received a wound in his left hand, which de- 
rostore to life my nephew and hrs brave comrades, prived him of the use of it ever after. At this 
God preserve us from many such victories I’ ' battle he conceived the first idea of columns, 
Foix (lx)uis de), a French architect, was which he afterwards prefixed to his Commen- 
employed by Philip II., of Spain, in the luries on Polybius. In 1706 Folard had orders 
erection of the palace of the Esourial. He to throw himself into Modena, to defend it 
is said to have been in the confidence of don against prince hmgenc : where he was very near 
Curios, by betraying which, he contributed Ix.-itig assassinated. He received a dangerous 
to the destruction of that prince ; soon after wound in the thigh at the battle of Malplaquet, 
which he left Spain arid returned to France, and was some time after made prisoner by 
In 1579 he was employed in the port of Bay- prince Eugene. Being exchanged in 1711, he 
onne, and constructed the canal of the Adour. was made governor of Bourbourg. In 1714 he 
De Foix was also, in 1610, the architect of the went to Malta, to assist in defending that island 
lower of Cordouan, at the mouth of the Ga- against the Turks. Upon his return to France 
ronne. he embarked for Sweden, to see Charles XII. 


FOKIEN, a province of China, bounded on 
the north ])y that of Tche-Kiang ; east by the 
sra; south by Quang-Tong, and west by Kian- 
Si. It is comm'odiously situated for nav igation 
and commerce. The natives catch large quan- 
tities of fish, which they send to other parts of 
the empire. Its shortjs are indented with many 
bays; atid there are many forts built on the 
coast. The air is hot, hut pure and wholesome. 
The mountains are disposed into a kind of am- 
phitheatres, by the labor of the inhabitants, 
with terraces one above another. The fields are 
watered with rivers and springs, which issue 
out of the mountains, and wliicli tlic husband- 
men conduct so as to overiluvv the fields of rice 
when they please, by pipes of bamboo. It 
produces all tlte coininodities common in China, 
piiriicularly musk, precious stones, quicksilver, 
silk, iron, &c. The natives make hempen 
cloth, calico, and all sorts of utensils. They 
import cloves, cinnamon, pepper, sandal -wood, 
amhor, coral, &c. The capital is Foii-tcheou- 
J’ou, or Fucherofvi. As for Fokien, which most 
L:cograpiicrs make the capital, G rosier informs 
\is there is no such place?. The silks and cloth 
of Fokien are of extraordinary fineness and 
beauty. The port of Knfouy was formerly open 
to Karopcaii vessels, but all the trade has been 
since transforred to (’aiiton, (Considerable com- 
merce is carried on between this province and 
.lapan, Formosa, the Philippine Islands, Java, 
and Siam. Every city is said to have a peculiar 
dialect. Fou-tcheou, the capital, is celebrated 
far its literati ; beside.s which, there are other 
large towns, Tsuen-Tschosu, Yeu-Ping, and 
rdiang-Tcheou. The population has been com- 
puted at 15,000,000. 

FOIARO (Charles), an eminent French ge- 
neral, born at Avignon in 1669, of a noble fa- 
inily. He discovered an early passion for arms; 
which was so inflamed ])y reading (kisaFs Com- 
mentaries, that he enlisted at sixteen years of 
His father procured his discharge and im- 
mured him in a monastery ; but he escaped about 
y®*^rs after, and entered again as a cadet, 
disinclination for military affairs recommended 
nim to notice. M. de Vendome, who com- 
manded in Italy in 1720, made him his aid-de- 
cainp ; and soon after sent him with part of his 
forces into Lombardy. Here h’s .services were 
’’och, that he had a pension of 400 Uvres 
***Hled upon him, and was honored with the 


He acquired the esteem and (?onfidenee of that 
monarch, who sent him to France to negociate 
tire restoration of James 11: but, that project 
being given up, he returned to Sweden, follow- 
ed Charles XH. in his expedition to Norway, 
and served under him at the siege of Frederick- 
shall. Folard then returned to Fnince ; and 
made his last campaign in 1710, as colonel under 
the duke of Berwick. From that time lie ap- 
plied intensely to the study of the military art; 
and Viuilt his tlieories upon the foundation of 
his experience. He contracted an intimacy with 
count Saxe ; and was chosen F. R. S. of London 
in 1749; and, in 1751, made a jouniey to 
Avignon, wliere he died in 17.52, aged eighty- 
three. llis chief works are, 1. Commentaries 
upon Polybius, 6 vols. 4to. 2. New Disco- 
veries in U'ar. 3 , A Treatise concerning tlie 
defence of Places, in French. 

FOT.cz (John), originally a barber of Nu- 
remberg, and born at Uim about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, became one of the most 
celebrated of the German poets belonging to the 
class called Mastersingers, or Suabian bards. 
They consisted of clubs or societies established 
for the cultivation of the old German poetry, and 
were principally composed of the lower classes. 
Sirashurgh and Nuremberg were the cities in 
which were found the most famous societies of 
Mastersingers ; but they also existed at Mcmin- 
gen, Ului, and Augsbourg. Taverns were their 
usual places of meeting. The epoch of these bards 
lasted from 13,50 to 1.519, when Luther produced 
a reform in the German language ; but the soci- 
c?ties continued, that of Strasburgh particularly, 
till the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Folcz, distinguished himself by the invention of 
a multitude of new metres. He printed at Nu- 
rcmlierg a great number of his poems. The 
earliest, finished in 1470, was imprinted, or en- 
graved on wood, in 1474, and reprinted in a 
collection which appeared in 1534 at Nurem- 
bercr, in 3 vols. 4to. This includes Ein 
teutsch worhaftig poetisch ystori ; an abridged 
History of the German F'mpire, in rhyme; and 
Vitie Patnim, vel Liber Colacionum. Of these 
piodnctions Fischer has given a description, 
in his Typographical Rarities, Mentz, 1800, 
8vo. 

F(JI.D, n. s. & V. a. Sax palapb, paRS; from 
Goth, fatdary to enclose. There is also a barb. 
Latin word, faldagium (a fold). The ground on 
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which sheep are confined ; the place where sheep 
are housed ; the flock of sheep ; a limit ; a boun- 
dary. 

Then said he, O cruel Goddes ! that governc 
This world with binding of your word etemc. 

And writen in the table of Athanient 
Your parlement and your eteroe grants — 

What is mankind unto yhold 

Than is the shepe that rouketh in the to fold^ 

Chaucer, The Kniyhtea Tale. 
Time drives the flocks from field fold. 

When rivers rage and rocks grow cold j 
And Philomel becometh dumb. 

And* all complain of cares to come. Raleigh, 

Wo see that the folding of sheep helps ground, as well 
by their warmth as by their compost. Bacon. 

His eyes be opened, and beheld a field 
Part arable and tilth ; whereon were sheaves 
New reaped ; the other part, sheep walks nnd folds, 

Milton. 

In thy book record their groans. 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain. Id. 

The star that bids the slicphcrd fold. 

Now the top of heaven doth hold. Id. 

And this you see I scarcely drag along. 

Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young. 

The hope and promise of luy failing Dryden. 

The bridegroom sun, who late the earth espoused. 
Leaves his star-chamber ; early in the east 
He shook hia sparkling locks, head lively roused. 
While IMorn his couch with blushing roses drest ; 

His shines the Earth soon latcht to gild her flowers : 
Phosphor his gold fleeced drove folds in their bowers. 
Which all the night had grazed about the* Olympic 
towers. Fletcher* s Purple Island. 

Fold, w. v.aM v. n. Sax, paldan J 
Goih.faldan. See the foregoing word. A dou- 
ble ; a complication ; an involution ; one part 
added to another ; one part doubled upon ano- 
ther. From the foregoing signification is de- 
rived the, use of fold in composition. Fold .sig- 
nifies the same quantity added : as two-fold, 
twice the quantity; twenty-fold, twenty times 
repeated. To double ; to complicate ; to inclose ; 
include; to close over another of the .same kind ; 
to join with another of the same kind. 

The two leaves of the one door were folding, and 
the two leaves of the other door were folding. 

1 Kings vi. 34. 

Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding 
of the hands to sleep. Prov. vi. 10. 

They he f olden together as thorns. Nah. i. 10. 
But other fell into good ground, and brought fonh 
fruit ; some an hundred fold, some sixty fold, some 
thirty /eW. Matt, 

Asa vesture shalt thou fold them up. Heb, i. 12. 

And if that excellent were liire beautee, 

A thousand fold more vertuous was she. 

Chaucer, The Dociotare's Tale. 

She in this trice of time 
Commits a thing so inuosrrous, to dismantle 
So many folds of favour ! 

Shakspeare, King Lear. 

I have seen her rise from her bed, unlock her clo- 
bet, take forth paper, fold it, write uponT, read it, 
seal it, and again return to bed. Shahspeare, 

We will descend and fold him in our arms. Id. 

M'^itness my son, now in the shade of death. 
Whose bright outshining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darkness fslded up. Id, 


The ancient Egyptian mummiet were throwded iu 
a number of folds of linen, besmeared with gums, 
Bacon*s Nat, Htstory^ 
At last appear 

Hell hounds high reaching to the horrid roof. 

And thrice three fold the gates ; three folds were 
brass. 

Three iron, three of adamantine rock. MUtoa, 

Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O'er all the Italian fitdds, where still doth sway 
I’he triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A huudred fold, 

Not with indented wave, the serpent then 
Prone on the ground, aa since ; but on his rear 
Circular base of rising folds, that towered 
Fold above fold, a singing maze ! 

Let the draperies be nobly spread upon the body, 
and let the folds bo large ; the parts should be often 
traversed by the flowing of the folds. Bryden. 

Both furl their sails, and strip them for the fight- 
Their folded sheets dismiss the useless air. fd. 

Conscious of its own impotence, it folds its arms in 
despair, and sits cursing in a corner. Collier, 


The inward coat of a lion's stomach has stronger 
folds than a human, but in other things not much ilif. 
ferent. Arlmthnot. 

FOLEN(iH) (Tlieopliilus), of Mantua, known 
also by the title of Merlin C'occaye, an Italian 
poet. He Was born at Mantua in 1491, and be- 
came a Benedictine ; but soon after (juittod his 
habit, and, after leiiding a rambling life for 
some years, resumed it again. He wrote several 
works, mostly of a licentious nature ; but is ine- 
morable for his macaronic verses. This mode 
of writing, which has not very frequently Ih imi 
imitated with success, consists in inter\veaviin( 
with Latin verse a number of words and plirasDs 
in the vernacular tongue, thrown in at random, 
and made to fit the metre by Latin terminations. 
FoUngio, if not the inventor of inaicaronic versi*. 
was the first who brought it into vogue. Ik- 
died in 1544. 


I .at. folUiceouSyfolia- 
tusy foiiatio, from folh 
[ um ; I'r.fetii/laf'c. Con- 
sisting* of land me or 
leaves. Leaves ; tubs 
of leaves ; the appa- 
To beat into lamina; or 


FOLIA'CEOUS, adj. ^ 

Fo'liaoe, n, s. 

Fo'mati!;, V. a. 

Fucia'tion, n. s. 

F(/liatl’iu-., n. s. 

Eu' 1. 10 Moii t, adj, 
red of leaves to a plant, 
leaves. I’oliatlon is the act of beating into thin 
leaves ; it is also one of the parts of the fiowt-r, 
being the collection of those fugacious colored 
leaves called petala, which constitute the compass 
of the flower, and sometime.^ guard the fruit 
which succeeds the foliation, as in apples and 
pears, and sometimes stand within it, as in cher- 
ries and apricots ; for these, being tender and 

S ous, and coming forth in the springs would 
ijuredby the weather if they were not lodged 
up within their flowers. — Quincy. Foliature, 

is the state of being hammered into leaves, r u- 
liomort ( folium mitrtuum), is a dark yellow; the 
color of a leaf faded : vulgarly called philomot. 

Gold foliated, or any metal foliated, clcavath. 

BacoA. 


The great cohimna are finely engraven with fm* * 
and foliage, that run twiating about them fro® * 
very top to the bottom. Addison* 
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If gold be foliated, and held between your eyes and 
the light, the light looks of a greenish blue. 

Newton*s Opticks, 

A piece of another, consisting of an outer crust, 
of a ruddy talky spar, and a blue talky foliacious spar. 

Woodward on Fomla, 

A flinty pebble was of a dark green colour and the 
exterior cortex of a foliomort colour. Id, 

And too 

The trees with foliage, cliffs with flowers are crownd, 
pure rills through walls of verdure warbling go. 

And wonder, love, and joy, the peasant’s heart o’er- 
flow. Beattie, 

Foliage, in architecture, used for the repre- 
si'titiitions of flowers, leaves, branches, rinds, &c., 
whether natural or artificial, that are used for en- 
richments on capitals, friezes, pediments, &c. 

FOLIATING OF Glass Plates for Mir- 
iious, the spreading the plates over, after they 
irc polished, with rpiicksilver, &c., to make them 
reflect images. It is performed thus : — A thin 
iilotting paper is spread on the table, and then a 
ine lamina or leaf of tin, called foil, is laid over 
the paper; upon this is poured mercury, which 
n to be distributed equally over the leaf with a 
liare’s foot, or cotton : over tliis is laid a clean 
paper, and o^er that the glass plate, which is 
pressed down with the right hand, and the paper 
drawn gently out with the left ; this being done, 
the plate is covered with a thicker paper, and 
loaded with a greater weight, that the surperflu- 
ous mercury may be driven out and the tin ad- 
here more closely to the glass. When it is dried, 
the weight is removed, and the looking-glass is 
complete. Some add an ounce of marcasite 
melted by the fire ; and, lest the mercury should 
evaporate in smoke, they pour it into cold water ; 
and when cooled, scpieeze through a cloth, or 
through leather. Some add a quarter of an 
ounce of tin and lead to the marcasite, that the 
glass may dry the sooner. 

Fot-iatino of Globe (Classes for Mirrors, 
is done as follows. Take five ounces of quick- 
silver and one ounce of bismuth ; of lead and tin 
half an ounce each : first put the lead and tin 
into fusion, then put in the bismuth ; and, when 
that is also in fusion, let it stand till it is almost 
cold, and pour the quicksilver into it ; after this 
take the glass globe, which must be very clean, 
and the inside free from dust: make a paper 
funnel, which put into the hole of the glone, as 
near the glass as possible, so that the amalgam, 
''^hen poured in, may not spla.sh, and cause the 
Slass to be full of spots ; pour it on gently, and 
move it about so tliat the amalgam may touch 
every where ; if the amalgam begin to be curdly 
and fixed, hold it over a gentle fire, and it will 
easily flow again ; and, if it be too thin, add a 
hUle more lead, tin, and bismuth to it. The 
hner and clearer the globe is, the better will the 
looking-glass be. 

FOXIO, n. s, Lat. in folio, A large book of 
^hich the pages are formed by a sheet of paper 
once doubled. 

Plumbiiius and Plumeo made 1cm progress m 
knowledge, though they hed read *)ver more folios. 

Watts on the Mind* 


FOLK, n. I. -j Sax. pole, from |:ol;i;ian. 
Folks, n. s. >to follow ; Swed. /b/c,/o/- 
FolkImote, n, s, J guty to follow ; lielg. vo//r, 
from Goth, /b/gitf, to follow. It is properly a 
noun collective, and has no plural hut by modern 
corruption. People, in familiar language; any 
kind of people a.s discriminated from others. It 
is now seldom used but in familiar or burlesque 
language. 

Infinite ben tlie sorwe and the teres 
Of oXdki folk and folk of tendre years 
In all the town, for deih of this Theban. 

Chaveer. The Knightet Tale 
Those hills were appointed for two special uses, and 
built by two several nations . llie. one is that which 
you call folkmntes, built by the Saxons, and signifies 
in the Saxon a meeting of folk. Sj^emer on Ireland, 
The river thrice hath flowed, no ebb between j 
And the old folk, time’s doling chronicles. 

Say it did so a little time before. Shukspeare, 

Anger is a kind of baseness ; as it appears well in 
the weakness of children, women, old folks, and sick 
folks. Bacon, 

When with greatest art he spoke. 

You’d think he talked like other folk; 

For all a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 

Hudihras, 

Dorilaus, having married his sister, bad his mar- 
riage in short time blest, for so are folk wont to say, 
how unhappy so ever the children after grow, with a 
son. Sidneg, 

Old good man Dobson of the green. 
Remembers he the tree has seen. 

And goes yriih folks to shew the sight. Swift: 
He walked and wore a threadbare cloak ; 

He dined and supped at charge of other folk. Id, 
When 1 call * fading’ martial immortality 
I mean, that every age and every year 
And almost every day, in sad reality 
Some sucking hero is compelled to rear, 

Wlio, when we come to sum up tlic totality 
Of deeds to huihaii happiness most dear. 

Turns out to be a butcher in great business, 

Aflccting yonn^ folks with a sort of dizziness. Byron, 

FOI.KES (Martin), an Engl^h antiquary, 
mathematician, and philosopher, born at West- 
minster about 1090, a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of I.ondon, and of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris. He was admitted into the former at 
twenty-four years of age; made one of their 
council two years after; named by Sir Isaac 
Newton himself, as vice-president; and, after 
Sir Ilaiis Sloaue, became president. Coins, an- 
cient and modern, were his great object: and 
his last production was a book upon the Fhiglish 
Silver Coin, from the conquest to his own times. 
A table of all the English gold coins, drawn up 
by Mr. Folkes, was afterwards printed at the re- 
quest of the Royal Society, before whom he laid 
his Remarks on the Standard Measure preserved 
in the Capitol of Rome, and a model of an an- 
cient sphere ])reserved in the Farnesian palace. 
A representation of this sphere was publi^ied in 
Dr. llentley’s edition of Manilius. He died in 
L»)ndon in 17.54. Dr. Birch drew up materials 
for his life, which arc preserved in the Anec- 
dotes of Bowyer. 

FOLKESTONE, a sea-port and market town 
of Kent, between Dover and Hythe, and which 
appears to have been a very ancient place^ from 
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the Roman coins and British bricks often found blished for ceap-men, or merchants, that they 
in it Stillingfleet and Tanner take it for the bring the men that they lead with them before 
lapis Tituli of Nennius. It was burnt by earl the king’s geiefa in the folc-gemot, and say how 
Godwin, and by the French in the reigii of Ed- many of them there be, and that they take these 
ward III. It had formerly five churches, but men up with them, that they may bring them 
has now only one. It is a member of the town again to the folc-^gemot, if sued. And when they 
and port of Dover; and has a weekly market shall want to have more men with them in their 
and an annual fair. The houses are mostly of journey, they shall announce it as often as i 


brick, and form three streets, which are narrow, 
in-egular, and badly paved ; in a clear day, from 
this town distinct views of the French coast may 
be obtained. Folkestone contains three chapels 
for Baptists, Quakers, and Methodists ; also a 
good charity-school, founded by the celebrated 
Dr. Harvey, who was a native of tliis place. It 
is a prescriptive corporation, and consists of a 
mayor, twelve jurats, and twenty-four coinmon- 
council-men, a recorder, town-clerk, and cham- 
berlain. The custom-hcuse has several riding- 
officers attached to it, on account of the number 
of smugglers who frequent the coast. Dn the 
heights is a strong battery, and this part of the 
coast is also defended by three martello towers. 
It is chiefiy noted for the multitude of fishing 
boats that belong to its harbour, which arc em- 
ployed in the season in catching mackerel for 
JLondon ; to which they are carried by the mack- 
erel boats of I.ondon and Barking. About 
Michaelmas, the Folkstone barks go to the Suf 
folk and Norfolk coasts, to catch herrings for the 
merchants of Yarmouth and Lowestoft. It is seven 
miles south-west of Dover, and seventy-two 
E. S. E. of I^ndon. 

FOLKMOTE, or Folcmote, Sax. folcgeinote, 
j. e. a meeting of the people, is compounded of 
folk, the people, and mote, or gemote, to meet; 
and signified originally, as Soinner, in liis Saxon 
Dictionary informs us, a general assembly of tlie 
people, to consider of and order matters of the 
commonwealth. Sir Henry, Spelman says, the 
folcmote was a sort of annual parliament, or 
convention of the bishops, thanes, aldermen, and 
freemen upoi^ every May-day yearly ; where the 
laymen were sworn to defend oi?e another and 
he king, and to preserve the laws of the king- 
dom ; and then consulted of the common safety. 
But Dr. Brady infers from the laws of the Saxon 
kings of England, that it was an inferior court, 
held before tlie king’s reeve or steward, every 
month, to do folk right, or compose smaller dif- 
ferences, from wlience there lay appeal to the 
superior courts. Manwood mentions folc- 
mote as a court holden in London, wherein all 
tlie folk and people of the city did complain of 
the mayor and aldermen, for misgovernment 
within the said city. According to Kennet, the 
folcmote was a common council of all the inha- 
bitants of a city, town, or borough, convened 
often by sound of bell, to the mote, hall, or 
house ; or it was applied to a larger congress of 
all the freemen within a county, called the shire- 
mote, where formerly all knights and military 
tenants did fealty to the king, and elected the 
annual sheriff on the 1st of ()ctot)er; till this 
popular election, to avoid tumults and riots, 
devolved to the king’s nomination, anno 1315, 

3 Edw. 1. 

‘The lolc-pmoi’ says Mr. Turner, is often 
mentioned ‘ in the Saxon laws. It is esta- 


occurs to the king^s gerefa, in the witness of the 
folc-gemot. 

‘These folc-gemots were ordered not to he held 
on a Sunday ; and if any one disturbed them by 
a drawn weapon he ha’d to pay a wite of 120s. to 
the ealdorrnan. 

‘The following mayoe considered as proceed- 
ings before a folc-gemot. Begmuud having un- 
justly seized some lands of a monastery, whei 
the ealdorrnan came to Ely, the offenders wct 
summoned to the placituin of the citizens am 
of the hundred, severaltiines, but they never ap 
eared. The abbot did not desist, but renewee' 
is pleading, both within and without tlie city, 
and often made his complaint to the y>eople. At 
length the ealdornian, coming to Cambridge, 
held a great ydacitum of the citizens and hun- 
dreds, before twenty-four judges. There the 
abbot narralc'd before all, bow Beginund had 
seized his lands, and though summoned bad not 
appeared. They adjudged the land to the abbot, 
and decreed Begmund to pay the produce of his 
fishery to the abbot for six years, and to give the 
king the were ; and, if he neglected to pay, they 
authorised a seizure of bis goods.’ 

FOL'LK/fJ'l, s. ImX.JoIUcuIus. A cavily 
in any borly with strong coats. A term m 
botany, signifying tlie seed-vessels, capsula semi- 
iialis, or case, which some fruits and seeds have 
over them ; as that of the alkengi, pedicularis, 
See. — Quimy, 

Althouirh there be no eminent and circular 
no round bag or vesicle, which lon^ containetli this 
humour ; yet is there a manifest receptacle of rliol»;r 
from the liver into the guts. Browne, 

FOUvICULI are defined by Linri'jcus to be 
small glandular vessels distended wdtb air, wliich 
appeiir on the surface of some plants ; as at the 
root of water milfoil, and on the leaves of aldro- 
vanda. In the former, the vessels in question are 
roundish, with an appearance like two horns; in 
the latter y>ot-shaped, and semicircular. 

FOLLLS, or Folis, anciently^ signified a little 
bag or purse ; whence it came to be used for a 
sum of money, and very different sums were 
dialled by that name: thus the scholiast on the 
Basilics, mentions a follis of copper which was 
worth but the twenty-fourth part of the milia- 
rensis ; the Glossse Nomicaj, quoted by Grono- 
vius and others, one of 125 miliarenses, 
another of 250 denarii, which was the ancient 
sestertium; and three different sums of eight, 
four, and two pounds of gold, were each called 
follis. According to the scholiast, the ounce o 
silver, which contained five miliarenses of sixty 
in the pound, was worth 150 folles of copper. 
The glossogi apher, describing a follis of 250 de- 
narii, says it was equal to 312 lbs. 6 oz- of co^ 
per; and as the denarius of that age was the 
eighth part of an ounce, an ounce of silver mus' 
have been wortli 120 ozs. of copper; and, there- 
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fore, the scholiast's follis was an ounce of copper^ 
and equal to the glossographer's nummus. But, 
as Constantine's copper money weighed a quar- 
ter of a Roman ounce, the scholiast’s foil is and 
the glossographer's nummus contained four of 
them, as the ancient nummus contained four 
asses. 

FOLXOW, V, a. kv,n.'^ Sax. polxian ; Dut. 
Fol' LOWER, ri. s. ^volgen, from Gr. oX- 

Fol'lowing, a. part, j koq, a trace, or tXicw, 
to draw. It is applied to persons and things, 
and signifies the going in order, in a trace or 
line : it is taken literally for the motion of one 
physical body in relation to another : to follow as 
in a procession ; to go after in point of time, and 
to the same place, as persons follow each other 
to the grave : to follow in relation to things is 
said either simply of the order in which they go, 
or of such as go by a connexion between them. 
Follow is used in abstract propositions — as sin 
and misery follow c^ach other as cause and etfe^ct. 
See Crabltc. It is also used in the sense of 
imitation; to copy as a pupil; to take up the 
opinions of others; to be subordinate to them; — 
partizans are followers, hangers on to gr(‘at men; 
servants, retiiiiu's, arc all followers : — Viusily to 
pursue an object; to take up any pursuit, and 
diligently to persevere in it, is to follow. Tt is 
often explained as meaning to succeed; to ensue; 
to pursue; to continue; and to imitate. But 
these, though they assist us in discovering the 
sense, are far from being strictly synonymous 
with this word, or with each other. 

A bolter preest I trowc th.it nowlior non is, 

Fe waited after no poinpe ne rcvorciice, 

No inakcd hi u no spier d eonseioiico . 

But Cristos loro, and his apcsih*s twelve, 

Uc taught — hut first ho folived it himselve. 

Chaucer. Proloyue to Canterbury Talcs. 
The noxte houre of foliving this 
All lie unto the temple walked is 
Of fierce JVIars, to don his sacrifice 
With all the rites of his payen wise. 

Id. The Knightes Tale. 

Where Home keepeth that which is aiicionter and 
bolter, others, whom we much more affect, leaving it 
for i(ewer, and changing it for worse, wo had rather 
follow the perfections of them whom wc like not, than 
in defects resemble them wrhom wc love. Hooker. 

They bound themselves to his laws and obedience ; 
and in case it had been followed upon them, as it 
should have been, they should have been reduced to 
perpetual civility. Spenser, 

biltlc gallant, you were wont to be a follower \ but 
now you are a leader ; w’hether had you rather lead 
mine eyes, or eye your master’s beds ? 

Sftakspeare. Merry JVives of Windsor, 
Such smiling rogues as these sooth every passion. 
That in the nature of their lords rebels ; 

Ai knowing nought, like dog;, hxxi following. 

Id. King Lear, 

Welcome all that lead or follow 
To the oracle of Apollo. Ben Jonson, 

I laugh, when those who at the spear are bold 
And vent’rous, if that fail them, shrink and fear 
What yet they know must follow, to enduro 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain. Milton, 

Yet doubt not but in valley and in plain 
is as here, and will be found alike 
Ft€sent, and of his presence many a sign 

following thee> ftill compauing thee round 


With goodness and paternal love, his face 
Express, and of his steps the track divine. Id, 
Up he rode. 

Followed with acclamation and the sound 
Symphonioiis of ten thousand harps that tuned 
Angelic harmonies. Id, 

The understanding, that should be eyes to the blind 
faculty of the will, is blind itself ; and so brings all 
the inconveniences that attend a blind follower, under 
the conduct of a blind guide. Stm/A’s Sermone, 

The true profession of Christianity inviolably en- 
gages all its folloioera to do good to all men. 

SpraPe Sermons, 

Some pious tears the pitying hero paid. 

And followed with his eyes the fleeting shade. 

I)ryden*8 JEhwid. 

And forced ^neas, when his ships were lost. 

To leave his followers on a foreign coast. Id, 

We follow fate, wliidi docs too fast pursue. Id, 

To tempt them to do what is neither for their own, 
nor the good of those under their care, great mis- 
chiefs cannot but follow. Locke, 

Dangerous doctrine must necessarily /oZ/ow, from 
ix;aking all political power to be nothing else but 
Adam’s paternal pow'cr. /d. 

Fair virtue, should 1 follow thee, 

I should be naked and alone. 

For thou art not in company. 

And scarce art to be found in one, Evelyn, 
Signs following sig|is, lead on the mighty year 

Pope, 

Let not the muse then flatter lawless sway. 

Nor follow fortune where she leads the way. Id, 
The studious head, or generous mind. 

Follower of God, or friend of human kind. 

Poet or patriot, rose but to restore 

The faith and moral nature gave before. Id. 

I can’t complain whose ancestors arc there : 

Gotieis Radulpiius eiglit-and forty manors 
(If that my memory doth not greatly err) 

Were their reward for following Billy’s banners. 

Byron. 

‘ Whvit followed V — * A shot laid me on tho back, 

* And I became a prisoner to the foe. Id, 

FOIJ.Y. Fr. /i;/iV. Sfc Fool. ‘ Folly,' says 
Craljbe, ‘ is the abstr.act. of foolish, and charac- 
terises the thill)? ; foolery, the abstract of fool, 
and chanictcrises the person : it signifies want 
of understanding ; weakness of intellect ; crimi- 
nal weakness, having its source in depravity of 
mind : an act of negligence, or passion, unbe- 
lieving gravity or wisdom : in this sense it has a 
plural. 

I say that it is no fouHe to chaunge conseil whan 
the thing is changed, or elles whan the thing semeth 
otherwise than it seined afore. 

Chaucer. The Tale of Meliheus, 
For who iny passed follies now piirsewcs 
Beginnes bis own, and my old fault renewes. 

Spenser, Hymns, 

Thinkest thou, that duty should have dread to 
speak. 

When power to flattery bows ? To plainness honour 
Is bound, when majesty to folly falls. Shakspeare, 

Love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit ; 

For if they could, Cupid himself would blush 
To see me thus transformed into a boy. Id, 

Ho finds, where'er lie succour might expect. 
Confusion, /oZ/y, trcochury, fear, neglect. Marvell, 
Heaven hath timely tried their youth. 

Their faith, their patience and their truth ; 
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Atkd tend them here through herd assays 
With a crown of deathless praise. 

To triumph in victorious dance 
O^er sensual folly and intemperance. Milton, 
Would ^st see the world abroad and have a share 
In all the follies and the tumults there. Cowley, 
Thy humorous vein, thy pi casing 
Lies all neglected, all forgot. Prior, 

Leave such to trifle with more grace and ease, 
Whom/o//y pleases, or whose follies please. Pope, 
This is folly, childhood's guide. 

This is childhood at her side. Hawkesworth, 

Tired with the busy crowds that all the day 
Impatient throng where FoUyU altars flame. 

My languid powers dissolve with quick decay. 

Till genial sleep repair the sinking frame. 

Beattie, 

FOMENT', V. a. Fr. Lat.yh- 

Fomenta'tion, n. s. > mentor. To cherish with 
Foment'er, n. s. J heat ; to billhe with warm 
lotions ; to encourage ; to support ; to cherish ; 
to soothe. A fomentation is partial bathing, 
called also stuping, which is applying hot flan- 
nels to any part, dipped in medicated decoc- 
tions, whereby the steams breathe into the parts, 
and discuss obstructed humors. 

Fomentation callcth forth the humour by vapours ; 
but yet, in rqgard of the way made by the poultis, 
draweth gently the humours out ; for it is a gentle 
ybmenfafton, and bath withal a mixture of some stu. 
pcfactive. Bacon*s Natural History, 

These fatal distempers, as they did much hurt to 
the body politick at home, being like humours stirred 
in the natural without evacuation, so did tliey pro- 
duce disadvantageous effects abroad ; and better had 
it been that the raisers and fomenters of them had 
never sprung up. Howel, 

Every kind that lives. 

Fomented by his virtual power, and warmed. Milton, 
Blame then thyself, as reason's law requires. 

Since nature gave, and thovk foment* st my Arcs. 

Dryden, 

They are troubled with those ill humours, which 
they themselves infused and fomented in them. 

Locke, 

He fomented the head with opiates to procure sleep, 
and a solution of opium in water to foment the fore- 
head . A rbuihnot. 

The medicines were prepared by the physicians, 
and the lotions or fomentations by the nurses. Id, 
Fomentations are usually applied as warm as 
the patient can bear, in the following manner : — 
Two flannel cloths are dipped into the heated 
liquor, one of which is wrung as dry as the ne- 
cessary speed will admit, then immediately ap- 
plied to the part affected ; it lies on until the 
heat begins to go off, and the other is in readi- 
ness to apply at the instant in which the first is 
removed : thus these flannels are alternately ap- 
plied, so as to keep the affected part constantly 
supplied with them warm. This is continued 
fifteen or twenty minutes, and repeated two or 
three times a day. Every intention of relaxing 
and soothing by fomentations may be answereo 
as well by warm water alone, as when emollients 
are boiled in it; but when discutients or antisep- 
tics are required, such ingredients must be called 
in as are adapted to that end. The degree of 
heal should never exceed that of producing a 
pleasing seniiation : great heat produces eflects 


very opposite to that intended by the use of fo. 
mentations. 

FON, n. s. Scott. A word now obsolete. A 
fool ; an idiot. 

Sicker I hold him for a greater fan. 

That doves the thing he cannot purchase. Spenser, 


V. n."| 


Trom the 


- - J^axon 
fandian, to gape; or 
the German finden, 
I to find or seek. In 
Scottish it is fan, 
J Chaucer uses Jbnn 'e 


F ON D, n. s.y V, a. & v. n, 

Fond'le, V. a, 

Fond'ler, n. s. 

Fond'ling, n.s, 

FONU'LYjtfdi;. 

Fond'ness, n.8. ^ 

in the sense of to doat ; to be foolish. It is now 
applied to the manner of displaying a too vehe- 
ment and childish attachment, and generally sig- 
nifies foolish ; silly ; indiscreet; imprudent; inju- 
dicious; foolishly tender; injudiciously indulgouf 
pleased in too great a degree ; foolishly delighted! 
These senses apply to all tlie parts of the word 
fond. 


Ho was beaten out of all love of learning by a fond 
school-master. Ascham, 

Fondness it were, for any, being free. 

To covet fetters, though they golden be. Spenser. 

That the Grecians or Gentiles ever did th'.nk it a 
fmd cr unlikely way to seek men’s conversion by 
sermons, we have not heard. Hooker. 

How will this fadge ? My master loves her dearly ■ 
And I, poor monster, as much on him ; 

And ^hc, mistaken, seems to doat on me. Shakspeare. 

Tell these sad women, 

’Tis fond to wail inevitable strokes. 

As ’tis to laugh at them. Id, Coriolanus. 

They err, that either through indulgence to others, 
or fondness to any sin in themselves, substitute for re- 
pentance any thing that is less than a sincere reso- 
lution of new obedience, attended with faithful en- 
deavour, and meet fruits of this change. Hammond, 
Thou sce'st 

How subtly to detain thee I devise. 

Inviting thee to hear while I relate ; 

Fond ! were it not in hope of thy reply. Milton. 

As we should not be sour, so we ought not to be 
fond. Burrow. 

I’was not revenge for grieved Apollo’s wrong 
Those ass’s cars on Midas’ temple hung ; 

But fond repentance of his liappy wish. Waller. 

The bent of our own minds may favour any opinion 
or action, that may shew it to be St. fondling of our own. 

Locke. 

Like Venus I’ll shine. 

Be fond and be fine. Addtson, 

I, fond of my well-chosen seat. 

My pictures, medals, books complete. Prior. 

Any body would have guessed Miss to have been 
bred up under a cruel stepdame, and John to be 
the fondling of a tender nfother. 

ArhuthnoPs John BuU, 
Fondly or severely kind . Savage, 

Even before the fatal engine closed, 

A wretched sylph too fondly interposed : 

Fate urged the shears, and cut the sylph in twain. 

Pope, 

Some valuing those of their own side or mind. 

Still make themselves the measure of mankind : 
Fondly wo think we merit honour then/ 

When we but praise' ourselves in other men. 

Bred a fontlling and an heiress. 

Dressed like any lady may’ress ; 

Cockered by the servants round. 

Was too good to touch the ground. 


Id, 


Stvift 
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11)6^ are allowed to Urn the child at meeting and 
parting; hut a ptofesaor, who always atanda by, 
will not Buffer them to use iny fondling expreaaiona. 

Id* 

Corinna, with that youthful air. 

Is thirty, and a bit to spare ; 

Her fondness for a certain carl 
Began when 1 was but a girl. Id, 

Some are so fond to know a great deal at once, 
and love to talk of things with freedom and boldness 
before they thoroughly understand them. Watts, 
This is /ond, because it is the way to cheat thyself. 

Tillotson, 

Your extreme fondness was perhaps as displeasing 
to God before, as now your extreme affliction. 

Temple, 

But reason with yoxirfond religion fights ; 

For many gods are many infinites. Dry den* 

Fame is in itself a real good, if wo may believe 
Cicero, who was perhaps too fond of it. Id, 

- : upon a tone 

A touch of hers, his hlood would ebb and flow. 

And his cheek change tempestuously — his heart 
Unknowing of its agony. 

Hut she in these fond feelings had no share : 

Her sighs were not for him ; to her he was 
Fivenas a brother — but no more. 

Byron. The Dream, 

FONE, n, s. Plural of foe. Obsolete. 

A barbarous troop of clownish fone, Spenser, 

FO NO- YANG, a city of China, in the pro- 
vince of Kiang-Naii, situated on a mountain, 
which hangs over the Yellow River, and encloses 
with its walls several fertile little hills. Its ju- 
risdiction is very extensive, comprehending 
eighteen cities ; five of whicli are of the second, 
anil thirteen of the third class. As this was the 
l)irlh-nlacc of the emperor Hong- You, chief of the 
jiroceuing dynasty, he formed a design of ren- 
urring it a magnificent city, and making it the 
seat of empire. After having expelled the west- 
ern Tartars, who had taken possession of China, 
he transferred his court hither, and named the 
city Fong- Yang, i. e. the Place of the Eagle’s 
Splendor. His intentioii was to beautify and 
enlarge it: but the inequality of the ground, the 
scarcity of fresh water, and above all the i^icinity 
of his father’s tomb, made him change his design. 
By the unanimous advice of his principal officers 
he established his court at Nan-King, and put a 
stop to the intended works, and nothing was fi- 
nished but three monuments, which still remain. 
The extent and magnificence of these show what 
ine beauty of this city would have been, had the 
f^peror pursued his original design. The first 
IS the tomb of bis father, to decorate which no 
expense was spared : it is called lloan-Lin, or 
ilje Royal Tomb. The second is a tower of an 
oblong form, and 100 feet high. The third is a 
^agnificent temple erected to the god Fo. At 
brsUt was only a pagod to which Hong-Vou re- 
after having lost his parents, and where he 
admitted as an inferior domestic (See Hono- 
, ; but, as soon as he mounted the throne, 

6 cpsed this superb temple to be raised out of 
p’^htude to the Bonzes, who had received him 
assigned them a revenue 
the maintenance -of 300 persons, 
a chief of their own sect, whom ne con*- 


Atituted a mandarin, with power of governing 
them independent of the officers of the .city 
This pagod was supported as long as this dynasty 
lasted; but that or the eastern Tartars, which 
succeeded, suffered it to fall to ruin. 

FONSFXA (Eleanor, marchioness de), a mo- 
dem Neapolitan political writer, was born in Na- 
ples about 1768, and married the marquis de 
Fonseca, a Spanish nobleman settled in that city 
in 1784. She was an attendant on the late queen ; 
but having given offence to her majesty, and the 
English minister, she was dismissed, and forbid- 
den to appear again at court. She now engaged 
in her studies, and assisted the celebrated Spal- 
lanzani in his scientific researches. On the 
breaking out of the French revolution, she be- 
came one of its wannest partizans : and engaged 
in various intrigues against her country. In 1 799 , 
the king and royal family being obliged to quit 
Naples, the Lazaroni rose and threatened the 
lives of those who were in the French interest; 
among whom the marchioness de Fonseca nar- 
rowly escaped their fury. When her party ob- 
tained the ascendancy, she commenced the Nea- 
politan Monitor, a journal in which she vehe- 
mently attacked the royal family, and especially 
the queen. Madame Fonseca was in the zenith 
of her fame when the measures of cardinal Ruffb 
obliged the French to quit Naples, and she was 
persuaded to seek her safely in flight ; but she 
refused, and the cardinal caused her to*be ar- 
rested. She was hanged July 29th, 1790. 

FONT, 7?. .5. Lat. /tn/i; Vr. fonte. A stone 
vessel in which the water for holy baptism is 
contained in the church. 

The presenting of infanu at the holy font is by thoir 
godfathers. Hooker, 

The time is come, a knave child she bore ; 

Mauricius at the /on«-stonc they him oalle. 

Chancer, The Manof Lawes Tale 
I have no name, no title ; 

No, not that name was given me at the font. 

Shaksrteare 

There the large olive rains its amber store. 

In mai’hlo Byron. Don Juan. 

Font was anciently used for the place, whe- 
ther river, lake, or artificial reservoir, in which 
persons received thoir initiation into Christianity 
by the ceremony of immersion. It is now gen- 
erally confined to those marble vessels in the 
churches in which the water for the sprinkling of 
infants is kept. Great Britain can bosist of many 
extraordinary fonts highly interesting to the ec- 
clesiastical antiquary. That of Bridckirk, in 
Cumberland, is allowed to be of Danish origin ; 
and that which was recently removed, in the 
spirit of modern improvement, from the church 
of St. Peter in the East, Oxford, exhibited proofs 
of an antiquity nearly as early. The font in St. 
Mary’s church, Lincoln, dated 1340, is handsome 
and of good proportions, as is the elaborately 
sculptured one in Winchester cathedral. 

Fi)Nl’AINBLEAU, a town of France, in the 
department of the Seine and Marne, and chief 
place of a canton in the district of Melun. It is 
celebrated for its magnificent palace, once the 
general autumnal residence of the kings' of 
France. It was erected in the thirteenth century, 
and considerably improved by Louis XIV. and 
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X It is a Yast irregular pile of building ; i ur- 
roundi^ by the forest of Fontainbleau, anciently 
forest of Bierre, of a circular form^ and 
•add to contain 26,480 acres. The towif and 
chateau stand in the centre. The town princi- 
pally consists ofdbe street, of considerable length. 
B[ither Buonaparte brought the royal family of 
Spain, and made a memorable treaty with them, 
ill 1807. Here also he first resigned his impe- 
rial dignity. The town is said to contain a po- 
pulation of 9000. 

• FONTAINE (John de la), a celebrated French 
poet, was born at Chateau-Thierri in Cham- 
pagne, July 8th, 1621. At nineteen he entered 
amongst the Oratorians, but quitted that order in 
eighteen months. At the age of twenty-two, on 
bearing an ode of Malherbe’s read, upon the 
assassination of Henry IV., he was so taken 
with it, that the poetical fire, which had before 
lain dormant within him, seemed to be kindled 
from that of Malherbe. He read his works with 
those of the best Latin and Greek authors, as 
well as the best compositions in French and 
Italian. Some time afterwards he married a 
daughter of a lieutenant-general, a relation of 
the great Racine. This young lady was remark- 
able for the delicacy of her wit, and Fontaine 
never composed any work without consulting 
her. The famous duchess of Bouillon, niece 
to cardinal Mazarine, being exiled to Chateau- 
Thierriftook particular notice of Fontaine. Upon 
her recall, he followed her to Paris, where he ob- 
tained a pension, and met with many friends and 
patrons at court. She took him to live at her 
house, where, divested of domestic concerns, he 
cultivated an acquaintance with all the great 
men of the age. I{ was his custom, after he was 
fixed at Paris, to go every year, in September, 
to Chateau-Thierri, and visit his wife, carrying 
with him Racine, Desnreaux, Chapellc, and other 
celebrated writers. After the death of M. de la 
Sabliere, he was invited into England, parti- 
cularly by St. Evremond, who promised him all 
the comforts of life ; but the difficulty of learning 
English, and the liberality, of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, prevented his voyage. About the end of 
1692 he fell dangerously ill, made a general 
confession, and, before he received the sacrament, 
se^jt for the gentlemen of the French Academy, 
and in their presence declared his sincere com- 
punction for having composed Tales ; a work 
which he said he could not reflect upon without 
the greatest detestation. He survived this illne.ss 
two years, living in the most exemplary manner, 
and died 13th of March 1695, aged seventy -four. 
He had one son by his wife in 1660. At the 
age of fourteen he put him into the hands of M. 
de Harlay, the first president, recommending to 
him his Vacation and fortune. Having been a 
long time without seeing him, he happened to 
meet him one day visiting, without recollecting 
him, and mentioned to the company that he 
thotight th^ young man had a good deal of wit. 
When they told him it was his own son, he an- 
swered, ‘Ha? truly, f am glad of it.' Hia de- 
scendants were before the revolution, exempted 
in France from all taxes and impositions. Ac- 
cPYding to D’Alembert, Fontaine, * if not the 


greatest, is the most singularW original of all 
the writers of tlie age of liuis XlV. the most aa 
object of despair to ithitalors, and writer 
whoiri it would cost nature most pain# to repro* 
duce.’ 

Fontaine L'Eveque, in the department of 
the North, and ci-devant province of Hainault 
between the Sambre and Meuse, three miles 
west of Charleroi, and ten east of Mons. It was 
ceded to France in 1667. Near it the French 
were defeated by the troops of the allies under 
the prince of Orange, in June 1794. 

FONTAINES (Peter Fmneis), a French 
critic, born at Rouen in 1685. At fifteen he 
entered into the society of the Jesuits, and at 
thirty quitted it, though he was a priest, and had 
a cure in Normandy. Having excited some at- 
tention at Paris by his critical productions, the 
abb^ Bignon in 1724 committed to him the 
Journal ties S^avans. In 1731 he began a work 
entitled Nouvelliste du Parnasse, ou Reflexions 
sur les Ouvrages.Noiiveaux ; but only proceeded 
to two volumes; the wsork having been sup- 
pressed by authority, from the incessant com- 
plaints of authors ridiculed therein. In 1735 lie 
obtained a new privilege for a periodical pro- 
duction entitled, OViservations sur les Ecrits 
Modemes; which, after continuing to thirty-three 
volumes, was suppressed in 1733. Yet in 1744 
he published another weekly paper, called Juge- 
mens sur les Ouvrages Nouveaux which pro- 
ceeded to eleven volumes; the last two being 
completed by other hands. In 1745 he was 
attacked with a disorder in the breast which 
ended in a dropsy that proved fatal in five 
weeks. The abbd de la Porte, published, in 
1757, L’Esprit de rAbbh des Fontaines, in 4 
vols. 12nio. with his Life, a catalogue of his 
works, and of writings against him. 

FO'NTAN EL, n. s* Yr^fontanelle, An issue ; 
a discharge opened in the body. 

A person plctorick, subject to hot deflaxioni, was 
dviscU to a fontanel in her arm. 

Wiseman. 

FONTA'NGE, n. s. From the name of the 
first wearer. A knot of ribands on the top of 
the head-dress. Out of use. 

Those old-fashioned fmtanges rose an cll above 
the head : they were pointed like steeples, and bad 
long loose pieces of crape, which were fringed, sad 
hung down their backs. Addison. 

FONTENAY (John Baptist Blain De),.a 
painter of fruits and flowers, bom at Ca^n ili 
1654. Louis XIV. gave him a pension, and an 
apartment in the Louvre. His fmits and flowers 
have all the freshness of nature; the very d^ 
seems to trickle down their stalks, with all the 
lustre and transparency of the diamond, while 
the insects upon them seem perfectly alive. R® 
died at Paris in 1715. •. . 

F’ontenay, ci-devant liC-Comte, the cap»» 
of the department of the Vendee, seated in a 
tile vale on the Vendee, and containing abou 
6600 t^habitants. It has a good trade in cattle, 
mules, woollen cloths, &c., with three anna 
fairs. It lies near the sea, twenty-eignl 
north-east of Rochelle 
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t'ONTANA fFelix), a distinguished Italian 
y)hysiologist ana philosopher, was born 15th of 
April 1730, at Foinarolo, in the Tyrol. 

lie began his education at Hovt^redo, and 
pursued it in the schools of Verona and Panna ; 
whence he was afterwards removed to the uni- 
versities of Padua and Ilologna. He then 
visited Rome, and Florence, where he obtained 
from the emperor Francis 1., then grand duke of 
'I’uscany, the appointment of professor of philo- 
sophy at Pi sa ; but the grand duke I’eter Leoindd 
(also aftt’rwards emperor) invited him to settle 
At rioreiiee, and gave him an establisfnnent as 
jisieo or natural isi, an<l director of the cabinet 
of natural history to bis household. In 1757 
i'otitana engaged in an investigation, tending to 
C'Uitirm the ddetrines of Haller respeeling the 
irntahilily of the muscles, considered Jis a dis- 
tiiid inlu.*rent rpialily of those organs, and Haller 
pubjislsed stweral of his letters as a j)urt of his 
(luii M(;moires upon that subject, Florence, 1775. 
()\ie of the rnoi^ important of Fontana’s works 
I , Ills lUcerche fisiche sopra ’I veneno della vi- 
j i ia, l.ucca, 17G7; containing a gn'.it variety 
of i Nperiiiieiits, calculated to show that the poi- 
son of the viper acts l)y mixing with the blood, 
ainl (iestroying tin.* irritability of the muschfs to 
\\lueh it is coiivi.'^ed. In 170(1 our author ])ub- 
lisiied an essay entitled Nuove Oss(!rvazioiu 
sopra i Globetti rossi del Saiigui?, confuting the 
as.M'rtions which had latidy been advanced by 
Delia 'rone, rcs|)ectiiig the complicated struc- 
iiuc and chatiges of form of the globules of the 
lilf.tod. Ill the next year ( )ss(?rva/,ioni sopra la 
lvu.:giii(.‘ del (irano, desenliing an animalcule 
like an eel, to which he attributes the rust of 
t oin. 3’h( re is also a Feting sur I’ergut. Juurii. 
l*hys. \'n. p. 12. ’riie I.etUra sopra le Ida- 
liili e le Tenie, Oj uscoli Scolti. VI. p. 108, 
Milan, 1 783, contains an account of the hydatids 
wim li produce the symptoms of vertigo in .sheep. 

ronlaca enU?red also minutely, but not Very 
ucur.'.tely, into the chemical discoveries which 
cn-upied so much atiention throughout Flnrope 
in th • latter lialf of the last century, and seems 
to have had the merit of first applying the disco- 
veries of Priestley respecting nitric oxide to the 
cxainination of the (qualities of the atmosphere, 
liy ineans of the eudiometer. This is the subject 
of his De.scrizione e usi di alcnni stromenti per 
iniiurur la salubrita dell’ aria, 8vo. Flor. 1774, 
^to. 1775; and it is further illustrated in his 
nei hi rches Pliysitjufis sur la Nature de I’Air 
PephlogisticjueetderAir Nitreux,8vo. Par. 1776. 
ihe Philosophical Traixsactions for 1779, p. 187, 
<;'int;un hisv, Experiments and Observations on 
d'c Inflammable Air breatbed by various Ani- 
*«als, consisting of a repetition of Scheele’s at- 
teinpt to breathe hydrogen gas. To the Memoirs 
the Italian Society Fontana also contributed 
several short essays. 

In 1790 our author remarks that his chemiraF 
pirsuits had, of late, been interrupted by the 
‘^-ention required for the completion of his 
'vax models of anatomical subjects, and by the 
jinplicates which he was preparing for the ca- 
Vienna at the request of the emperor. At 
UTbr period, a series of cdpics of these models 
ordered by Buonaparte to be sent to l*aris; 
VoL. 1 X.^Part2. 
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but, it bt?ing llierc found inferior to the prepara- 
tions already existing in the Fcole de Medicine, 
it was .sent to Montpelier. Fontana was latterly 
engaged in the preparation of a colossal model 
of a man, built up anatomically of all his com- 
ponent parts, represented in wood ; but this de- 
sign ho never completed. Wearing the habit of 
an ee.elesiaslic (though he never, we believe, took 
orders), Fontana was called abb^, and treated 
with great respect by the French generals on their 
irruptions into Tuscany in 1799; a circumstance 
which gave; rise to a jealousy on the part of his 
Imperial patrons, and he was for a short time im- 
prisonetl, oil the re-establishment of the Austrian 
authorities. His last illness arose from a fall 
from liis horse, in January 1806: he died the 9th 
of March of that year, and was buried near tlie 
tomb of Galileo, in the cliurch of the Holy Cross, 
Florence. 

Fontana (Geotge), a distinguished Italian ma- 
thematician, brother of the preceding, was born 
in 1735, and educat(?d at Roveredo and Romo, 
wlicre he entered the order of the Fia Schola. 
He early formetl an intimacy with tlie marquis 
Julio Fagnani, who inspired him with a taste for 
the mathematics. In 1763 count de Firinian ap- 
poinieil him profi.'ssor of logic and metaphysics, 
ami director of tlie library, at Pavia. Five years 
after, he succeeded lloscovitch in the cliairof ma- 
thematics, and filled it witli the greatest reputa- 
tion during ni'arly thirty years. In 1796 he was 
appointed a member of the legislative body of 
the Cisalpine republic. After Jtbe battle of Ma- 
rengo, having become professor emeritus of the 
university, he removed to Milan. On the new 
organization of the rc?pul>lic of Italy, lie became 
a member of the electoral college De* Dotti ; bni, 
in the midst of his literary and political labors, 
was seized by a violent fever, which caused his 
death, August the 24lli, 1803. 

FONTANES (M. de), a political writer and 
member of tlie French Institute, was born of a 
noble family at Mort in 1761. He edited in 
the coinmencejmiTil of the French revolution a 
journal, entitled The Moderator, and after the 
fall of Robespierre joined La Harpe and others 
in Le Memorial, which was, together with about 
forty more of the same description, suppre.ssed 
by the National (’onvention on the 6th of 
Scjiternber, 1797, the proprietors, editors, &c., 
being all included in a common sentence of ba- 
nishment. M. de Fontanes now came to Eng- 
land, where he contracted an intimacy with M. 
de (Jhaleaubriaud, in company with whom he 
returned to liis native country, and joined 
Messrs. Ronald and l.a Harpe in conducting 
the Mercure de France. Shortly after he ob- 
tained a seat in the corps legislatif, of which 
body he became the president. In 1808 he was 
appointed grancl-raasler of the university of 
Paris; and, in 1814, possessing the dignity of a 
senator, he made a decided speech in favor of the 
restoration of the Bourbons. He was placed on 
the committee for drawing up the constitutional 
charter; and, on the re-establishment of that 
body, raised to tiie peerage. M. de Fontaines 
died at Paris, March 17th, 1821. 

FONTENELLE (Bernard de), a celebrated 
French author, born in 1657. lie discharged 
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<))f* oflTice of perpetual sf^rretary lo tlu* Acariomy 
of Sciences aheve forty y<‘ars wit!) universal ap- 
plause ; and liis History of that Academy throws 
light upon their memoirs. In his j)oetiotil 
performances, and his Dialogues of tlie Dead, 
the spirit Voitnre was dis{!('rnil)le, though 
more extemled and more philosophical. His 
Plurality of Worlds is .singahu work, the 
design of wliich wa.:: to piestmt liiat part of phi- 
losophy to view ill :i ]dea :ing d.ross. In ius 
advaiii cot }eurs, lie publislied comedies, which 
were little htti'd to llu? stage ; and An Apology 
for Des (.'arti;s’s \'ortices. Voltaire, who de- 
clares liiin lo have been the most universal genius 
the age of Tennis XIW prodiicivJ, says, ‘We 
mu.st excuse his eomedics, on account of his 
age, and his ('arli'sian opinions, as they weri^ 
those of his youth.’ He died in 17f»6, nearly 100 
years old. 

I'OINT ItiN ( ) V, a village of Frar:ce, in the ilepart- 
ment of ^’ornie, ainl ci-devaut tlucliy f f Hiir- 
gundy, reinaikahle for a* lih.ody battle, in 84 1, 
between the Germans and tlu' I'reiich, in which 
the Germans wen; defeated, and above 100,000 
men killed. It lic's twenty miles suuth-ixisl of 
Auxerre. 

FONTEV'KAI 'Ll), a town of France, in the 
ilepartuient ol’ Maim* and Loire, and late pro- 
vince of Anjou ; larnons for its abbey, in the 
ebureb which several kings and (pieiai.; of 
England lie interred. It is six jiiib‘s soutli-ea.st 
of Sainnur, and KiO south-west of I’aris. 

FoNTKvii.tui D^or EiioNTEVAUx, Oaoriiof, ill 
ecclesiastical history, a religious order instituted 
hy Robert d’Aiinissel, about llie end of the 
eleventh century ; taken under the protection of 
the h(»ly see, by pope Pascal 11. in HOG ; con- 
firmed by a bull in 1118, and invested by his 
successors with extraurdinai'y ]irivilcgos. Tluf 
chief of thi.s order is a female, who is appointed 
to inspect, both tlu’ nionk.s and the nuns. It is 
divided into four provinces, which are those of 
France, Arjuitaine, Auvergne, and Hretagne, in 
each of which tlicy have several priories. 

FONTICHJ JJS, or FoNrAM,r.i.\, in surgery, 
an issue, seton, or small uicer, made to eliminate 
the latent corruption of the body. 

FONTINAI.IA, or Fontanalia, in antiquity, 
a religiou.s feast held among the Homans in honor 
of the deities who ])resid('d over fountains or 
sjiririgs. Varro says, it was the custom to visit 
the w'clls on tho.se days, and to cast crowns into 
fountains. Scaliger, in his conjectures on V'^arro, 
t.ake.s thi.s not tohea feast of fountains iiigencr.il, 
as Festus insinuates, hut of the fountain which 
had a temple at Rome, ne.ar tin? l^ovta. Gapena, 
called also Porta Fontinalis ; and that ot this 
fountain Cicero speaks in his second book De 
L(‘gibns. The fontinalia were held on the 13th 
of October. 

FON33NAJJS, water moss, in botany, a 
genus of the natural order of mu.sci, belonging to 
die cryptogamia class. The anthera is hooded ; 
the cidvptra, or covering f)f the anthera, .sessile, 
enrlos( d in a peTicha.tium or crnpalement of leaf- 
lets d liferent from those of the re.sl of the ])laTit. 
There are four species, all nnt'v«*s of Hritain. 
They grow on ^le hanks of rivulets, nnd on the 
trunks of trees, 'file most rcinn.rkahle is the 
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E. antipyretiea, with purple stalks. The 
Scandinavians line the inshles of llieir ehimney.s 
with this moss, to defend them against the fire ; 
for, contrary to tlie nature of other mosses, it L 
difiicult of cuMibusliun. 

FOOD, 71 . s. ^ Gr. Uorttv; Low German, 
Foot/i 01,, «</;. >Jo(/c, or /b(/cr ; Sax. pa:Vui- 
I‘\)oi/y, J Dutch, vtcJaiy to feed ; Scot, 

iftd. 'Hie general term for what is (?aten : regi- 
men and diet are .specific; both are* particular 
iiKvdes of living : tin latter respects the quality of 
fooil ; lh(‘ ionner the tpiantity, as well us (jualily. 
Food sjiecilies no ciriaimslances, anti is appli- 
cable to all living creatures. See (.'ralibe. Food, 
then, is victuals; provi.siori for die mouth; any 
tiling that nonrishes : the adjectives .signify full 
of food; plenteous: eatable; fit for food. 

Worhlftly finle and siislrnaunre I do.siro none ; 
.Sodn- living I hiu! •, sotli \V'»1 I t.ake, 

{'.nU's th.Ai growfii on the t irv/'y rA.'ino 
Sli;i| me KuMisc with w:il r of tlio lalcf. 

CUiurcr. Lament of Mar/f 
On my knctr.s 1 hog, 

'I’liat you'll vouflisafe im; raiineiil, lied, ainl ffoil. 

dive in- iTiU.’dck ; i li/uu l y i 

Of ti.t I hat. tra.'e in lovi-. /./. Aofonj/ iiod i.Ut'njuifni 
O ili ur .son Edgar, 

The food oi lliy abased wralli, 

IMioht 1 but live to see thee in my touch, 

IM say I h ul eyes again. Id. KimjLrur. 

3\» vessels, wine she drew , 

And into w'ell-sewed sucks pourtul /"oo'/f/ meal. 

(’Udjnnun 

Unticr my lowly roof ihon hast vonclis.iltal 
To enter, and tlie.se eurddy fruits to taste ; 

.Food wot of angels, yot accepted so. 

As that incut' willingly thou eould'st not seem 
At heaven's liigli feasts t' have fed 
Tliey give. food, which may with nectar vie. 
And wax tliat docs tliu ahsenl sun supply. lEidtr. 
There Tityus was to sei', who took his blrtK ^ 
From heaven, his nursing from tint foodful earib. 

DnjiLii. 

Food. Although in the article Alimf.m 'Ve 
liavt* presented the readtu* with ('xicnsive 'rabb *> 
of human food, and in that of JMedicini: 
Stomach purpose to treat mon.* fully of the iiuxltrn 
theories of digestion, we feel disposed hrre 
to offer for the henefil of out unprofe >.siOTi:il 
readers some general observations on the subjert 
of diet, in the course of which we sh;dl he 
largely indebted to llic late valuable work of Ih. 
Paris on tliis subject. 

The most remarkable distinction of foods, la 
:i medical view, is into tliose which are already 
a.ssimiiated into the animal nature, and such i‘S 
are not. Of the first kind are animal substance:^ 
in general ; which, if not entirely similar, arc 
nearly so, to our nature. 3'he si.'cond 
bends vegetables, which are much more difli(’ult > 
a.ssim dated. Rut as the nourishment of all am- 
nials, even tho.se which live ou other annua s, 
can be traced originally to the vcgetahlo kingdom, 
it is plain, that the principle of all iiomlshimm 
is in vegetables. Though there is rhaps n^ 
vegetable which does not afford nourishmen 
some s]iecies of animal or other ; yet, with 
to mankind, a very considerable distinction i' j 
be made, 'rimse vegetables which are of a nin i 
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I Iniicl, agroeahlc taste, yifUl proper nourishment; 
while those of an acrid, hitter, and nauseous 
liiste are generally impropcT. We use, indeed, 
several acrid substances as food ; but tlu* mild, 
the bland, and pakilabh*, are in the largtist [tro^ 
|)t>rtion in almost every vegetable. Such as are 
Ntry acrid, and at the same time of an aromatic 
iiiiture, are not used as food, but as spices or 
condiments which answer the pur|^)0.s*.*s of medi- 
cine raiht.T than any tiling else. Smiietimes, in- 
deed, acrid and bitter vegetables seem to be ad- 
mitted as food, d'luis celery and endive are used 
ii; conimoii food, liiougli both are subslanees of 
c irisiderablo aciimony ; but they are previously 
lilancheii, wliieh alnncst totally destroys their 
.icriiiioiiy. Or, if we einjiloy oilier acrid sub- 
stmiees, wo generally, in a great measure, de- 
prive them (.)f their ataimony iiy Iniiliiig. In 
(lillinsit eountries tin* same plants grow willi 
ililfcreiit degrees of aeriiiiony. Tims, garlic sid- 
(ioin enter; our fooil; fnit in the southern coun- 
tries, when* the pliiiils grow more mild, they arc 
hi,‘(|in;iiily usvmI ior that jmrpose. The plant 
\,!ii( h funiisiies eassada, being VLiy aciimon'ous, 
:md even jiuisonous in its reeenl slrite, ali’ords an 
mstmice of the neeessity <jf j-iopaiing aeriil sub- 
slurn't!’. i!V('n in the liot eonnlriesi an 1 tlieri* are 
utlier [ilants, snob as arum routs, uliieh are s.> (.'X- 
(’(■vfbngly acrimonious in tlieir n vturrd sta’ag tliat 
tiiey caimut be swallowed wilii s\’.rcty ; \et, 
when (h'privc.'d uf that aciimony, aiford good 
!imiri>hiuent. 

Aininal food, althougli it giv;;s streng'di, yet 
lo'ids the bi/dy ; and i I ipjioeiates long :u <» oli- 
smv'd, tiiattlie athletic halnt, b\ a small increase, 
was e\p<.ise:l to tiu' greate:,! ir.i7ai\!s. In die 
tlist stage of ViW'. anin.al liiod in m Idom nt'cefsary 
•ogive slri'iigth ; in ni.auliood, wliiu we are ex- 
posed to active scene :, U i;. more pio|K:i- ; and in 
diij dcclme of life a co.isidei:.d,|i.‘ j>r{>|>oi1i(.>n of 
IS riece.>.'>ary to keep the bdJy in vigor. There 
ire some diseases, s:i\ s .i)r ('nllen, whieli conic 
"II in the decay of life, tliat an- at least aggiVivaliMl 
iiy it : among these he ranks the ’gnit as t!ie 
most remarkable. But tiie late 1 >r. iirown, from 
repeated cxpiericiice, louml that tlie gout was 
I'ighly aggravatetl by vegn.iable I’uod, and that 
uiinial food was the most proper icginien in that 
disease, and all others arising from debility. It 
i*' allowed, however, on all liaiids, by llie friends 
"f both the old and new systems of mcfliciiie, that 
minial food, although it gives strength, is yet of 
''ori,!' hazard to the constitution, wliich, by tlie 
'^'iuent repetition of this stimulus, is sooner ex- 
I'liusted than by a diet chielly vegetable. Therc- 
‘I'rc it is to be cpiestionod, whether we shouhl 
dfsirc this high degree of tiodily strength, with 
the inconvfmienccs and dangers attending it. 
tliose who are chiefly employed in mental rc- 
siiarcljes, and not exposed to much bodily labor, 
siiould avoid an excess of animal food. Hiii in 
r^f*rvoiis disorders, hysterical and hy])ochondriacal 
and in general all diseases arising from 
"eaktuiss, fresh animal food, given frequently, 
^^'<1 not in too great (quantities, either in the form 
soiqv, or that of a steak, will be found a much 
more speedy and efleclual restoi ative. 

Another question, Dr. (Tdleii observes, has 
much agitated, viz. Whut are the effects of 
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variety in foofl ! Is it necessary and aliowuble, 
or univer.sally hurtful ? Variety of a cerUiiri 
kiiul seems necessary; as v»*g(;t:ible and animal 
h ods have llieir nmluul advaiilagcs, lending to 
eorrect each oilier. Anot’ner vanely, which is 
very propi r, is that of litpiid and solid food, 
which sliould be so inanaged as to temper each 
other ; tor liepiiii j'ood, (;sp( t iully uf lli(; vegetable 
kind, is loo ready to p:e:s oil iK^k.n’a il is jn'ooerly 
ussiiuilaled, wiiilc snlii.l food makes a long stay. 
But this docs not properly Ixd.ong to the fjiiestion, 
wlu tlier variety of the sanu* kind Is neecssary or 
proper, as in animal foods beef, lisl», fowl, &c. 
It does not .apqicar lliat t'e re is any ineonveni- 
ciice arising from tins niixlnr .* or dilHeidly of as- 
similation, p.rovided • a leod.'iiite ijiiantitv be 
taken. When any iiiror.scnienee does arise, it 
probalily proceeds from tin s l imi . of the par- 
ticular sub.stances m tlie mixture, v. iieii taken by 
itself, would ])rodm?e tkc .giiM'.' elferis ; and in- 
deed it would appc'ir, lii.it tins < is not 

}iei<gbten<Ml by the mixture, I nt pnopariy oliviated 
by it. There an.' few exceplioDS io tii's, if any, 

t;:. taking a lany; ])vcp5.);-tir>ii ef acescent .sub- 
seuici's witii milk. Ti'i coh.b'.' NS, a-adity, 
lialuK'iuy, may appear ; and ir i - possible 
liiai t!i.-. coa*,iubj*n, IVoin ttio acescency of the 
vi.-i'gl able-; being somev'.hat stronger induced, 
may a/ive »-ceasie;i to too long votentioii in the 
slomaejt, ;ind to acdcbly in U)(> gleat <h."gree. 
Again, I'.'.e mixiere I'f ti n :md milk ol'ten fieea- 
.'loie; ineenv<‘:e.ene.;. ’i’ti.* tiiijoiyok this i.s dif- 
heult, f’o.) n Uinv.r."’! e'‘n.:er't. it must 

ci itaiiily i.e j:".r. t '.m e shpi.'O.se iiial lish 
•j'ives ofc I io:t tc^ sm b ;; ( o.ig.ninni as runnet ^ 
it' It does .• •>, it ,na'v ..rudue-- ind eii'ecis. Be- 
sidos, lisa.-s ap.;)ioaeh '’le. wlia.t t*) w . etabh's, in 
i:i\i:>.g litih* Mie nbi-. : end are a.ccnsed of the 
s:itvi.‘ lia'l e.i'ee!'. :> > 'e vi/,, brmging on the 
eolil hi. oi" fever, ’('inii .nn-eh may be said for 
^a^u‘t^. But it ins al-o its di- adva'ilagt’S, 
proxokm;.^ to' iuU‘>ny ; this au'! t'le ..irt of cook- 
ery making men take i : nimi* td.ui they proptaly 
e:m diger-t ; aiai In tic..*, pedi <ps ^ery justly, 
jiliysieiaii.s have adino.a nm versa !lv recommended 
simplicity (if dint; for, in spiti' of rules, man’s 
eating wjit oidy be ’:ieaaire‘(l l.'y bis apOv-iite, and 
satii.ly IS soonm' [>roduLa'<l by one tlr.m by many 
snl'/Stances. But this is so (ar iVoiii being an 
argument against variety, that it is one for ii ; as 
the be.st w ay of avoidin'.; a full nie.d :niimal 
food, and its Irad elleets, is l'\ inti odueing a 
(juantily of vegetaiih;*.;. Anotber means i>t juv- 
vriitiiig the liU;l eti’ccts of auinvd foo l is to take 
:i largi' proportion ofJiipn<I ; and hence the l.iad 
elleets of animal h>od are less felt ir: Sc(*tland 
on account of their dniikin*.; uuuti with b, 
and using brolh.s, wliieli are at oiu'e exeidlcnt 
correelors of animal food and preventives of 
gluttony. 

Dr. Ik'ri.s thus comp.ari's the n'lalivc’ advan- 
tages of (tni/tfdl ami rCLittahlr diet, q:)nrticularly 
in this country. ‘ As every dcseriqition of 
food,’ says he, ‘ wliclher derivi d from the animal 
or vegetable kingdom, is eunverted into blood, it 
may be inferred that the ultimate effect of all 
aliments must be virtually tlic same ; and that 
the several s]H*cios can only differ from eacli 
od\t*r in the quantity of mil ri men*, they afford, 
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.n tlie comparative decree of stimulus they im- 
]):irt to the organs through which they pass, and 
in the proportion of vital energy they require 
for their assimilation . Were the degree of ex- 
citement which attends the digestion of a meal 
commensurate with the labor imposed upon the 
organs which perform it, less irritation and heat 
would attend the digestion of animal than of 
vegetable food; for, in the oru? case, the aliment 
already possesses a composition analogous to that 
of the structure which it is designed to supply, 
and requires little more than division and depu- 
ration ; whereas, in the other, a complicated sc- 
ri(\s of decompositions and recompositions must 
be eflecled before the matter can be animaliscd, or 
assimilated to the body. Hut the digestive fever, 
if we may be allowed the use of that expression, 
aiid the complexity of the alimentary changes, 
would appear, in every case, to bear an inverse 
relation to each other. This must depend upon 
the fact of animal food affording a more highly 
animalis(}d chyle, or a greater ])roportion of that 
inineijdc which is essentially nutritive, as well as 
upon the immediate stimulus w'hich the alimen- 
tary nerves receive from its contact. In hot 
c'ouniries therefore, or during ilu^ heats of sum- 
mer, we are instinctively led to preftT vegetable 
food ; and we aceonlingly tind that the inhab- 
itants of tropical climal(?s select a diet of this 
<lescription '. tlie Hrainnins in Imlia, and tlie 
people of the Canary Islands, Hrasils, ivc., live 
almost entirely on herbage, grains, and roots, 
while those of the north use little besides animal 
food. On account of tin* superior nutritive 
power of animal matter, it is equally evident 
that the dc’gree of bodily exertion, or <?xercise, 
sustained by an individual shotdd not bo over- 
looked in an attempt to adjust the proportion in 
which animal and vegetable food should be 
mixed. Persons of sedentary baVnts are op- 
]uessed, and ultimately become diseased, from 
the excess of nutriineiit which a full diet of 
animal food w'ill occasion ; such a condition, by 
some process not understood, is best corrected 
by acescent vegetables. It is well known that 
artizans and laborers, in the confined manufac- 
toric?s of large towns, suffer prodigiously in their 
health whenever a failure occurs in the crops of 
common fruits; this fact was remarkably striking 
in the years IBOl and 1805. Young children 
and growing youths generally thrive upon a ge- 
nerous diet of animal food ; the excess of nu- 
tritive matter is consumed in the development 
of tlie body, and, if propi*rly digested, imparts 
strength without repletion. Adults and old 
persons comparatively require but a small pro- 
portion of aliment, unless the nutritive move- 
ment be accelerated by violent exercise and hard 
labor. 

* Those who advocate the exclusive value of 
animal food, and deny the utility of its admixture 
with vegetable matter, adduce in proof of their 
system the rude health and Herculean strength 
of our hardy ancestors. The Hritish aborigines, 
when first visited by the Homans, certainly do 
not appear to have been conversant with the cul- 
tivation of the ground, and according to the 
early writers, Caesar, Strabo, Diodorus, Siculu.s, 
and others, their y)rinci[)cd subsistence was on 


flesh and milk ; but, before any valid conclusion 
can be deduced from this circii in stance, the habits 
of the people must be compared with those ol 
their dcnscendants. The history of later tiinctj 
will furnish us with a satisfactory answer to those 
who deny the necessity of vegetable aliment 
We learn from the J.ondon bills, that scurvy 
raged to such an excess in the seventeenth century 
as to have occasioned a very great mortality : at 
this period the art of gardening had not long 
been introduced. It appears that the most 
common articles of the kilclieii garden, such as 
cabbages, w?re not cultivated in England until 
the reign of Catharine of Arragon ; indeed, wo 
are told that this (pieen could not procure a 
salad until a gardener was sent for from the Ne- 
therlands to raise it. Since the change thus 
happily introduced into our diet, the ravages of 
the scurvy arc uiikiiovvn. It follows, then, that 
in our climate a diet of animal food cannot, with 
safely, be exclusively employed. It is too higlily 
stimulant ; the springs of life are urged on loo 
fast; and disease ncei.'ssarily follows, 'riitre 
may, luwcTtheless, exist ct'rtain states of the sys- 
tern wliieh refjuire such a preternatund stinnilus 
and the ]>hysici:in may, tluMcfon?, eonline hi' 
patient to an animal regimen with as much jiro 
yiriety as he would prescribes opium, or anyothr: 
remedy. By a parity of reasoning, tlie exclu 
sive use of vegetable food nniy be shown to b( 
inconsistent with the acknowlcdgCMl principh^ o 
dietetics, and to be incnpable of eonvcyiii'j; .1 
nourishment snfhciently stimulating for the aciivi 
exertions which belong to onr present civilisri 
condition. At the same time it must be allowed, 
that an adherence to vegetable dirq i,3 n.su:dlj 
productive of far less evil than that which fol- 
lows the use of an cxelusivc.-ly animal ri'gimen/ 
Dr. i\ iris quotes some curious experiment.' 
made by IM. Majendie to as(;ertain the rclntm 
qiiantitii's of azote (nitrogen) yielded by animid 
and v(?getable food. ‘He took a small dog oi 
three years old, fat, and in good health, and put 
it to feed iqion sugar aloru?, and gave it distil Ifd 
water to drink : it iiad as much as it clinsi; oi 
both. It appeared very well in this way of livin'.; 
for the first seven or eight tlays; it was lirisk, 
active, ate eagerly, and drank in its usual inaii- 
ner. It b(*gan to get thin in the second wci k. 
although its apjietite continued good, and it took 
about six or eight ounces of sugar in twenty four 
hours. Its alvinc excretions wiirc neitln^r fiT- 
quent nor copious ; that of the urine was vciy 
ahiindant. In th(‘ third week its leanness in- 
creased, itT strength diminished, the animal lost 
its liveliness, and its appetite declined. At tiis 
period there was developed upon one eye, am 
then on the other, a small ulceration on the centre 
of the transparent cornea; it increased vciy 
quickly, and in a few days it was more than a 
line in iliameter; its depth incr(!ased in the saint 
proportion; the cornea was very soon entm y 
perforated, and the humors of the eye ran qa • 
This singular phenojnenon was accompanjt^ 
with an abundant secretion of the glands of 
eyelids. It, however, became weaker and wea c i 
and lost it3 strength; and, though the 
at(? from three to four ounces of sugar per ^ ’ 
ii became so weak that it could neither chew . 
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swallow ; for the same reason every other motion 
was impossible. It expired tlie thirty-second 
<lay of the experiment. M. ]Vlajeii<lie opened 
tlie animal with every suitable precaution. Jle 
tuiiiul a total want of fat ; the muscles were re- 
duced more than five-sixths of their ordinary 
size; the stomach and in.estincs waue also inueli 
(liininislied in volume, and strongly contracted. 
'I’lic t:i‘ill and urinary bhahhu's were distended by 
tlieir proper fluids, which M. (Iicvreul was 
culled upon to examine. Tluil disliiit;uislu;d 
clicinist iound in them nearly all the charact(.*r.s 
which hf;lon| 2 j to the urine and bile of herliivo- 
rmis animals ; that is, tliat the urine, instead of 
hciiiL^ acid, as it is in carnivorous animals, was 
sensibly alkaline, and <litl not present .any trace 
of uric acid, nor of phosj)hate. The bile con- 
tained a considerable portion of picaxunel ; a 
(liaracter considiircd as peculiar to the bile of 
the ox, and, in general, to that of lierbivoroiis 
iiiiiiiiais. The excrements were also examined 
hy i\l. (dievnail, and were found to contain very 
litth* azoti', wlicreas they usually furnish a con- 
‘iilcrable (juantity. 

‘ ;M. Majemlie considered that such results re- 
to be verilied by new experiments : he 
.irconliutjly repeated them on other <logs, but 
ihvays with tlie .saim? conclusions, lie there- 
Ihrc considered it provaul, that sugar, by itself, 
is incapable of suj)porting d(»gs. This want of 
(lie nutritive (piality, howcrvt.r, might possibly lu? 
]ii'(ailiar to sugar: he therefore procee<led to 
• ii'iuire, whether other substances, non-azotised, 
1ml penerally considored as imlritivc, wotdxl be 
aitcinled with the same conse(]uences. He fed 
bvo (logs with t)live oil and distilled water, upon 
"liich they appean.'d to live well for about fifteen 
<l.iys : but tlicy afterwards underwent the same 
-Mies of accidents, and died on the thirty-sixth 
<l:iy of tlu experiment. In these cases, howtwer, 
liic ulceration of the cornea did not occur.^ 

Tlu* n^sult of these experiments, in IM. Ma- 
jciulii.’s ojiinion, was, that tlu; azole of iheorgans 
I'i l>r»i(luccd by the food, and coiise(pieiitly that 
an siilistauce which docs not contain this priii- 
aij'Ie can support life. Dr, Paris distribiiU‘s 
^'Imt \\{i calls the Nutrient ia, into the following 
classes. 

I lass I. Fihrinoiis Aliments. — Comprehond- 
bu; tl(;sli and blood of various animals, cs- 
I'l < ially such as have arrived at puberty ; ve- 
beef, mutton, hare. 

t lass ll. Albuminous. — Eggs; certain animal 
flatter. 

1 lass llf. Gelatinous Aliments. The flesh 
y<‘^nig animals: veal, chickens, calfs foot, 

bain tishes. 

I lass 1\'. Fatty and Oil if Aliments. — Animal 
oils, and butter ; cficoa, &c. ; ducks, pork, 
*.-els, &c. 

f lass V'. Caseous Aliments. — The diflferent 
•<>ii(ls of chettse, &c. 

I lass V'f. Furinaec.ous vl/m/cn/s. — Wheat, 
oats, rice, rye, potaloe ; sago, arrow- 

raot, 

, ^ |assVlT. ATucilairinous Aliment s.’^Cfixrois, 

"’’blips, asparagus, cabbage, &.c. 

' lass \ Iff, Sireet Aliments — ^Tlie different 
(>1 sugar, figs, dati s, &c.; carrots. 
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( •lass IX. Acidulous Aliments. — Oranges, ap- 
ples, and other acescent fruits, 

'fo ihesi; we may add condiments; such as 
salt, the varieties of pepper, mustard, horse- 
radish, vinegar, &c. 

In classing tlie different species of potations, 
we may, in like manner, be governed by the 
clicmical composition which di.stinguishcs llieni. 
They may be arranged under four divisions, viz. 

Class I . Water. — Spring, river, well water, &c. 

C-lass 11. 7V/C Juices and Infusions of Vege- 
tables and Animals. — Whey, lea, collee, &c. 

(‘lass 111. Fermented J.ujnors . — Wine, be(;r, 
&e. 

(.'lass IV. The Alcoholic I. iijnorSj or Spirits . — 
Alcohol, brandy, ruin, ike. 

‘ Hy cookery,^ he says, ‘alimentary substances 
undergo a twofold cliange; their principles are 
ehemieally modified, and their texlur(;s me- 
chanically changed. Die extent and nature, 
however, of these chaiig(?s, will greatly depend 
upon the manner in which lii at has luu n applied 
to them ; and if we enquire into the culinary 
history of ditferent countries, we shall; trace.* its 
connexion with the fuel most acci;.ssil)le to them. 
This fact readily explains the prevaU.'uce of the 
peculiar species of cookery which dislinguislu s 
the Erciich table, and which has no reference, a.** 
soiiu* have imagined, to tlu* dietetic theory, or 
superior refinenu*nt, of the inhabitants.’ 

Hy boiling, according to thisautlior, ‘the ]>rin- 
ciplcs not ])roperly soluble are rendered softer, 
more pulpy, and, consecpu'iitly, easii'r of diges- 
tion ; but tlu; meat, at the same time, is de- 
prived of some of its nutritive pirojierties by the 
removal of a portion of its soluble constituents: 
the albumen and gelatin are also acted upon ; tlu^ 
former Ix'ing solidified, and tlie latter eoiiverled 
into a gelatinous substance. If, therefore, onr 
mi*at b(' boiled too long or too fast, we shall ob- 
tain, when; the albumen predominates, as in 
beef, a hard and indigestible mass, like an over- 
boile<l egg; or, where the gelatin predominates, 
as in young meals, such as veal, a gelatinous 
substance eipiallv injurious to the digestive 
organs. Young and viscid food, ihcri'furo, as 
veal, chickens, ^cc., are more wliolesoine w1h*u 
roa.sted than when boiled, and are easier di- 
gested. Dr. Hrout has very justly remarked, 
tliat the boiling temperature is too high for a 
great many of the processes of cooking, and 
that a lower temperature and a greater time, or a 
species of infusion, are bette r adapted tor most 
of them. This is notorious with substances in- 
tended to be stewed, which, eM ii in cookery 
books, are directed to be boiled sh>wly (that is, 
not at all), and fi»r a consideialile time. The 
ignorance abd prejudice existing on these points 
is very great, and combateil with dilliculty ; y<*t, 
when wc lake into account their iivqiorlance, and 
bow intimately they arc coniu'cted with health, 
they will be found to deserve no small share ol 
our attention. The loss ooeasioned by boiling 
jiartly depends iqion the melting of the fat, but 
chiefly from the solution of the gelatine and os- 
iiiazone : mutton generally loses about cue-fifth, 
and beef about one-fourth, of its original weight. 
Hoiliiig is parlicidarly applicable to vegetable.s, 
"endering them more soluble in the stomach, and 
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ticprivinaj them of a consi(lf?rable quantity of air, 
so injurious to weak stoinaclis. 13ut, even in 
Ibis caso, tlio operation may be carried to an in- 
jurious extent; thus, potatoes are frequently 
boiled to the state of a dry, insipid powder, 
insteafi of beim; prc'served in tliat state inwliieb 
the p.iit'^ of uliieli tlu'}'^ an* eoiuposed arc ren- 
dered soii. ;.'nd L^elatiuous, so as to letaiu their 
shape, v‘’t i>e very oasdy separated. On the 
other l.'Ai’.d, t!'»e eali'oage. tribe, and carrots, are 
frequently not lioiled long erujugh, in wliiidi 
state tlu.y are highly indigestible. In conduct- 
ing tills proi'ess, it is lu'cessary to pay some at- 
teulion to the quality of die wat<*r euqdovi'd ; 
thus, iiiuttisii boded in IianI water is more It uder 
and juiey tlum when soft water is us d ; while 
vt*;;etal)h'S, on da* eontravy, are reudered hardi-r 
and less di'.,e?tib!e wljeti Ijoiled in li-ird. watiT. 

‘ivy Tihisiiii'iC div' iihiiiK' is eornigated, tlie al-- 
luimeu <.‘o;iejil.iti\i, tlie fd l:(|ue*led, and the 
water c:\apnrad-!. As tlie operadon [ironeds, 
tile sui 'a :e beeeijnes fus t, brown, a 'id lJ:> ;i 
scorebed ; and. tin* lendirmus parts are leii-- 
tlered softer and gluey, ('an' sliould alw ays be 
taken that t'le ne .d should not In* ova r-dntie, 
nor o’lghi ii (.1 I-.,,. :'n-:i.-r-dres a.d ; r, all’: m, h 
in surli a '^l.a{e it may e.yetain ine'n* leit'iiamo, 
yflt it w d I"'.: di.'-e:.!!','!'.^ ,,a .'cet •U'.i. oi' 
the (.l‘..n-:aiv oi’It ; r".t'n'‘. 'Thi - r.'< t b ' -; Ir. a*: 
sat ishu'tonl V pr<i\. i bv ?'i • t a perimfi',; i (’ 

Spall iiiAMii ; and eli. lioaa'r oe ;*? v e ,, lira 
‘ boded, :md I'o 1 -, e. 1 ^ l O -:! •;}. at, i:. 
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StOllMCli. 

‘ Ivv bie op"r.ili(i i fit / neViz/i/, tlie sudtic-u 
browiiiiv.; oi li.u haiiii;,^ <d dic Miif.iee prevents 
the ev.i[M)ratioii of ihe inlee^ of the lu'-al, winch 
i'uparm a peeiibar tea Inness 1o it. It is the 
form sei<'Ll.:d, as the mo>;t i bjbli; ' y those 
vvlio s'-ek to invigorate themselves by lia* art of 
training. 

‘ 'Idle peculiar i'ly of Wi/yg d- o 'uds upon the 
suhst’mre 1 r in*; lieated i’l a eonim' d space, •.viiirh 
«loes liot pi-rmit the ‘.cripe of the fumes arising 
Iroru it; t!'*- n; at aaimhii. , timrii e; referitioa 
of its j;ii( s, ; I'di-rf d moi< .v.ipi I and tei.ijer. 
ibil baki ' m .us aie not ‘■’o e.tsil, iligesled, on 
aceoiim i.-j i.hi; uieater let.ntion ot \U w oils, 
vyhieii iM’, lo a ii I i ; ! I rulu itio ;;t;'.te. 

Snell (iisiu s < erdingly reipio. toe stimulus . f 
varif'us eoridina .Is to iiicTi-. tin- digestive 
powers of do- slomarhd 

( omfifiK Csaiul f )i in\< not so ilislinrtly 

received 'oi! alteuhoig in d,e fo.m* *■ p.nl izf tl.i- 
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work, as the more solid contributions of nature 
to the food of man. The former arc divided by 
the popular author whom we have already quoted 
into the saline, the aromatic, and the oily. 

^ Salt,^ he says, ‘ appears to bo a necessary and 
tmiversal stimulus to aniinateil beings; and it^ 
clTects upon the vegetable as well as animal kin ■- 
dom have furnished ohjeets of the most intei- 
esling eiHfuiry to llu* phy.siologi.st, the eheinist, 
tlie physician, and the agiicuUurisb It ap’ 
yvears to he a natural stimulant to the digestive 
orgaiis of all warm-blooded atiimals, and tli;it 
they are iristirietivt'ly h'd to immense distance 
in pursuit of it. This is sliikiugly cxeinjiljii,. ; 
ill da* avidity with wliieh animals lu a wild si:i),, 
.Seek the salt pans of Africa and America, and u, 
die (linieiillies they will (‘iiecuinti'r to reach tin !:i • 
lids cannot arise Irom accident or eajuicc, lie: 
I'Voiii a |;owc ifid instinct, which, bcvuiid C(.iiirM| 
compi Is I'u-ni to seek, at all risks, that wliiih ,, 
salubrious. 'To tli**Si‘ who arc anxious to a;iiii 
further iiddrmati. >n upon tliis cunmis siilijcet, I 
wonhi recommend the ])ei‘us;d of a woi^. i n. 
lideil Tiiou 'lit.s un tlie l.:i\vs relating to S;l:, hy 
S:imu*.‘l I’a'kes, I'sq., aii 1 a small vobina-l > my 
fit-- l ii'’i nl.-d friend, Sir ’’I’la’iua ^ ll.-i ii:,.- 1, ni* 
t'lC Ci.-O* of tile S. lit Drtics, with I'l.xii’; niej 
l!bis1r;:lio..s. .an* .d! s- psildc id' V e. cllei.t 

of s'l* on tile bmoan l-.iidy; we Upow liow iiri 
pidat ib!'- ii' so mo.:l ami V( paabb' are Witlioat 
it. Dnrni ", x':-- ••■■ai ot my [ i oie.ssioijil pre- 
tice, ! h'O'f laid iVo ya nt op.p« ml unit les ofma 
n("*sin •; da- (•*. ilswlm!) biO'- attcidcd anad'ii- 
iP iiCc -.dt. hi mv evaiPi a atiiiu lafi:/ 

C'lm'aiti. e of t'” );ouse (»f coiajnons in l-'d: , 
appoiaP il fi.i t!..' ja> • ()>.? oT miquinng into iii. 

1 . . -lii ' da- 1 - it ;b:-i'':s I slat i.l, from i;,\ 

ov.;, i n; e, t! bad ciidi.-ts id* a di<i ' 

ui.salt-, d li-d.. and die Ji>iurv whiidi tiio jiona 
( la'.s, :,, in many ilistrii ts, '-’i-tiiiia.'d in tliclr In at 
from at) jnal.dii v to proi'iirc this essenli:d ceii'a- 
m; fit. I J;ad aome years am ii gentlciiam "i 
r.iuk fui'lune uiub'r my care, for a dcian 'd 
'-tall- «>r tb.i- digestive orgai: accompanied V'-ii i 
o.ticme <-:iiaeiaduii. I f( uud that, from s' lm 
c.-.-ise whieb. he could iKzt exphiin, Ite had H'W 
cal. II any salt with bis jnerd- : 1 enforced llit- 
iiccessiiv e.f Ins lakirig it in J'i xh'rati' (juanliti' a 
and the leimery of bis digestive ])'".vers vnis 
sooii evinced in the increase of bis .s! p-n;'.uh ainl 
eoudition. ( )ue (»f the ill (dfeets proihiced hy 
an nnsalteil diet is the eeneralioii <d vvuniis. 
.Vlarshal! lias published the ea.se of a lady 'oi<i 
h:iii a ii.itural antijiatliy to srdt, .ni<l was in ‘eii- 
.*'(•< I Menee most dreadfidlv infr>ted with 
during tlie whoh* of hei life. — (f/mdou Medic, 
and IMiysiial .lournal, "ttb wix. No. 2M1). 
’reland, wheu*, from the bad ([uality of the ‘"ai . 
tlie lower i hisse-i are ereatly infested with uoiiiiij 
a fjrauglit. of salt and wat(?r i.s a jiopular .m- 
efiieaeio'is antlielmintie. Lonl Soiuervilh*, i'| 
his Ad.ilress to tlie lloanl of Agrieidtaie, 

an interesting: aeecmni e,f tlie ( n’eets of it 
m cut. which formerly existed in llolla’id. " 
ancient laws of the country ordained 
kept on hiead alone, nrnnixeil widi salt, as 
:"a‘veif.st. jmnishinerit that <'onld he h>f^hd(*iJ 
them in their moist climate. The 
honible; t!ie.a* wretched triminiil?; ^tre saif 
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have been devoured by worms eii!:?cndorc(i in 
their own stomachs/ The wholesomoness and 
(Mijostibility of our bread arii undoublcdly 
much promoted l>y the addition of salt which it 
so universally receives. 

‘An excess of salt is/ however, we me told, ‘as 
injurious as its moderaU* application is salutary. 
This observation applies with as much force tf) 
the vee,’Clahle as to tiie animal kiie^dom ; a small 
proportion, apy)liod as a manure, y)romoles vege- 
tation in a very ^t•markahh^ manner; whereas a 
larger (piantity ac.tnally destroys it The exj)tTi- 
ments of Sir John I’ringh? have also shown, 
i!iat a little suit will accelerate putrefaction, and 
a larger (piantity prevent it. Jri (explaining the 
operation of sailing meat, aiul in appnjciatiiig 
f ic elleets of such meat as food, it wdl b(? ne- 
cessary to advert to a cluaiiical fact which has 
not hitherto att»"ict(Ml tiie attention which its im- 
porlancM* merits, 'flie salt thus comhined with 
ije animal fibre (jiight no longer to be r(.)iisi(lere(J 
;is tlur cojt.diment upon which so much h:.’s he»*n 
‘„n<l ; a chemical coinhination has taken ydace, 
anil, although it is ditlicult to exyilain tlie nature 
.tl' tlie adinilies Avliich hav(‘ hemi brought into 
:‘.ctioM, or tliat .of llu! (_;omj)ouiid to which they 
lia\e gi\ en oj i .:in, it is suflicicntly (‘videiit lh.it 
tile, texture of tlio lilire is so ehauged as to he 
less miiritive, ;is well as h ss dioestible. If we 
are called upon to produce any chemical evi- 
iloace in support oi‘ sm’li an asM ition, we need 
onl\ leialc tiie expiTimeiit of M. V'dl r, who 
iiiuial, that if salt and waiv-r lie hoih.sl in a cop- 
per ve,ssel, the solution will contain a notable 
(piantilv of that metal; where. is, if, iii'.tead of 
heating a siuiple sidution, the salt be yueviously 
mixed w ith betd*, bacon, or hsh, theduid resulting 
Iruni it w ill not contain an at .mi of copper. l)o( s 
nut tliis jirove that the process of salting im at 
i,s something /iiore than the mere saturation of the 
aiiiinai lihn; with muriate of sod.i ' 

‘ I ini small (jnantities, is ri'commended 

a.s i grateful and wliolesome ‘•timulant ; it will 
uften clii.'ck the chemical fcuaiientation of certain 


siil)st:mces in tbo stomach, and prevent vegetable 
matter in it.s raw stall* fixmi inducing tlatuleiicc ; 
hut its use reipiives caution, and in some mothid 
stales of the sysu-m it is obviously improjur. 
l aity .ind gelatinoii.s siil;slauces fic(jucnlly ap- 
pi'.ir to he rcndererl more digi-slible in the sto- 
mach ijy llie addition of i iiicg.ir, allh»mgh it is 
ditlicult to i.iih-r eillier a chemie d or physiologic:'.! 
‘'‘planation of the fact. 'The initive seietab!.- 
' ' “Is may also bf* (^'’e.isioiinny subsotuted ; tlic 
‘'idillon of h' lion juicr* to rich and 'dutir.ous 
Soups renders them le.ss lia'oh' to disagr*-e with 
cu* stoin:uh ; and tlui custom of e.itiu'V aoph'- 
:' Uicc w itli ])(>rk is, nn doidjtedly, indebted for its 
<'iigin t (3 the sinm? (’ause. 

* (ironia/ic coiiili/iu ills com[n ist* flu* foreign 
-pk't's, as pc'pper, ( 'a\eiine pepj^cr, cininn.. a, 
aiiitia-.g cloves, giegca*; :ind tlie indi M :> ms 
^“ rhs and roots, such as yv.irsh y, tliym g sage, 
/arliek, hrk, onion, horse- adish, mnsiard, ike. 
»he former of these vveie not intenmsl !>y icitnre 
mr the inhabitants of temperate < liincs: tlicy 
healing, and highly stimnla.il. T am, how- 
not anxious to giee moie wdi^Iit to this 
'’l>jiction than it deserves. Man is no Ion jit 


the child of nature, nor the pas.sivc inhabitant 
of any particular region : he ranges o %'er every part 
of the globe, and elicits nourishmtmt from llui 
productions of every climate. It may be there- 
fore necessary tlrat he should accompany the 
ingestion of foreign aliment with foreign condi 
nienl. If we go to the Kast for tea, there is n<) 
reason why we siiould not go to the West for sugar. 
Th(? dysyieptic invalid, liow’ever, sln.Hdd b(? cau- 
tious ill their use; thc*y may aflbrd tcivipornry 
luMiefit at the expense of permanent mischief. 
It lias lieeii well sai.l, that tin? best rpialily (jI 
spices i.s to stimulate t!ie appetite, and their worst 
to destroy, by insensible degn!es, ti»e tone of tlie 
stomach. The intriiisie goodness of meats shoidd 
always he suspected, vvlien tliey n.*(piire spicy 
.se:isoning to compensate for thmv n.itural want 
of s:ipi(lity. lUit, mischicvoe.', a^ the abuse of 
ar(jmati(' condiments may b(‘, it i.s iimoccnt in 
comparisoi; vvitli tlie custom (d' sw dhiwdng :i 
fpiaiility of brandy ti> prevent tte* nplnmiding of 
(uir stomachs, oi an iiiro-i-.sed lib iMoii of wine 
to counteract the di.sto-ss whicli siijiei venes atoo 
copioii.s meal — as if diunkenne.s< weii an anti 
dot(‘ to gluttony. 

M)il and butter, conslltnie wh.il is called t!i. 
oU'a^fittnus coin! im. lit;.;. IMi.lted built |- is, pfi’ 
leaps, tile most injurious of all the in*. cntioie. of 
oookcTy: oil, w'hen us'-d in exti’i 'iiely sin.dl 
(piaiitilu's, as .1 si‘ 'soning !•» r.:d .el app» :iis 
pircvenl tlseii r iniiiiig inltv feriut.uitation, and con 
sckjiiently obxiatfs t 1 .it uh ney.' 

Of the diirt.-ivnt kinds of w’atei used as drink 
we are tobl 

‘ ?(v/b' ; , when collectt'd in the open fields, 

is Cfitainly the purest natural water, lieing pro 
diiced as it were bv a natural di.gillation. When, 
liow’cveig it IS collected n :ir large towns it de- 
rives some imptc.pialion Irom tli" simiky nnd 
('ont:inim:.t(‘il atm >si>!it;re tl'.it.mgii vliith it tails ; 
and, if ailowcii in ((.mie in (.anitact with the 
lioust s, will lie found n» contain calcareous 
matter ; in which rase it ought iieNci; to be used 
without being prcviiMisly boiled and simined. 
nip])ocratis gave this advice ; anvl M. Margraal, 
of lierlin, lias shown the wisdom ol the pre- 
caution, by a s itisfaclory s(*iles of oxperimmit.s. 

'' Sjinni: «'('((/«/•, in addition to the substances 
detected in rain w, in r, gfin'mlly contains a small 
]iortion of niuri-ite «if soda, and tre.piently ol.lier 
salts ; but lh(‘ lai'.:cr sprin.js are purer lh:in the 
smaller ones ; and ihosi* wiiicli oi cur i:i primi- 
tive countries, and in sihci'ais ro; ks, vr bods ul 
gravi‘l, neiH'ssardv coiitiiin the least impregna- 
tivui. An important i»raciLc;l d i'-t inetion lias 
been founded upon the lict, t.; it t.'t ' water ol 
solin' spring." d:s.-.o]\a‘s .•.oa|‘, wlnle tint ot otlicrs 
decomposes and ( ur.llis it : tbe i.iimer has been 
Imaiied soft, tin’ iaiter bard, w.itcr. Soft watoi 
is a more powcriul .soliciit ot all vegetabh' iiiat- 
t rs, :in(I is (*oli.s^■^}u^ ' dy to lie pieierrcd for do- 
iiK'nic as well a-' in dieinal pnipos(?s Tin* 
brewer kiiow's welb ir ni r vV* r.’ bow mueb 
mt'vo readilv and eopauisls >- '.t .. ‘cu will dis- 
solve tlie (‘Xtraeilve nraii( a of b, . uiall; and the 
Jiouscwifi* doi's not reipiire to be told, that hard 
water is incajiahlc of making good tea. Sub 
pliatc of lime is the .salt wdiich generally imjiarf.s 
llio (jnalilv of liardness to water ; and it In’i 
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been said that its presence will sometimes oc- 
casion an uneasy sense of weight in a weak 
stomach. Tlie quantity of this salt varies con- 
siderably; but, in general, it appears that the 
proportion of live grains in a pint of water will 
constitute hardness, unfit for washing with soap, 
and for many other purposes of domestic use. 
Animals ai)pear to be more sensible of tlie im- 
purities of water than man. Horses, by an in- 
stinctive sagacity, always prefer soft water; ainl 
when, by nect?ssity or inattention, they arc coii- 
iined to the use of that which is hard, their coats 
become rough and ill-conditioiKul, and they are 
frequently attacked with the gripes. Pigeons 
are also known to refuse* hard, after they have 
been accustomed U» soft water. 

‘ River water, — This, being derived from the 
conflux of numerous springs with rain water, 
generdUy possesses considerable purity ; that tlie 
proportion of its saline contents should be small, 
is easily explained by the precipitation which 
must necessarily take place; from tlu; union of 
ilifferent solutions : it is, how(;v(T, liable to hold 
ill suspension particles of earthy matter, which 
impair its transparency, aiul sometimes its sa- 
lubrity. This is particularly tlie case with llie 
Seine, the (Janges, and tin* Nile : but as the im- 
purities are, for the most part, only suspemled, 
and not truly dissolved, mere rest or filtrati«»n 
will then.'forc restore to it its original purity. The 
chemist, therefori*, after such a proci’ss, would lx; 
unable to distinguish water taken u]) at Lond»m 
from that procured at llamjilon-conrt. 'riiere 
exists a popular belief, that the water of tlie 
Thames is peculiarly adapted for the brewery of 
porter; it is only m;cessary to observe, that such 
water is never us(;d in the London breweries. 
The vapid taste of rivt;r, when compaied w ith 
spring, water, depends upon the loss of air and 
carbonic acid, from its long exposmi;. 

‘ Well water is essentially tlie samt; as spring 
water, being derived from the same source ; it 
is, however, more liable to impurity from its 
stagnation or slow infiltration : hence our old 
wells furnish much purer water than those which 
are more recent, as the soluble particles art* 
gnidually washed away. Mr. Dalton observes, 
that the more any sjiring is drawn from, the 
softer the water will become. 

‘ Sriow water Ints been sup])osed to be unwhole- 
some, and in particular to produee broiicbocele, 
from the prevalence of that diseasi; in the Alps; 
hut it does not appear upon wliat ]U'inciph* it.s 
insalubrity can dcqieiiff. Tlie s;ime simmous 
affection occurs at Sumatra, where ice and miow 
are never seen; while, on the contrary, tlie 
ease is quite unknown in* Chili and Thibet, 
although the rivers of those countries are sup- 
plied liy the meiling of the snow wivh which the 
mountains are covered. The same observations 
will apply to ice water. The trials of (Captain 
(-’ook, in his voyaee round the world, jirove its 
whelesorneness beyond a doubt : in the high 
southern latitudes fie found a salutary supply of 
fie'^h water in the ice of the sea. ‘This melted 
ice, says Sir John Pririgle, ‘ was not only, sweet 
but soft, ami so wholesome as to sliow the fallacy 
of human reasoning, nnsnpported by experi- 
^l6nt.^. When I'limediately melted, snow water 
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contains no air, as it is expelled during the act 
of freezing, conse([uenlly it is remarkably vapid ; 
but it soon recovers the air it had lost, by ex- 
posure to the atmosphere. 

‘ hake water is a eolleetioii of rain, spring, and 
river waters, contaminated with various auiinul 
and vegetable matter, which from its stagnant 
nature have undergone pntrefa(;tion in it. This 
objection may be urged with greater force against 
the use of water collected in ])onds and <lilcln*s, 
and which the inhabitants of some districts arc 
offen under the necessity of drinking. I have 
known an ('iidemie diarrlnca to arise from sueli a 
cireiim.^Jtance. 

‘ Marsh water, being the most sta):>nant, is the 
most inquire of all water, and is generally loaded 
with decomposing vegt‘table inattiT. Tlien; (mh 
be no tlonbt, that iinriicrons dis(;ascs have spruii .• 
up froir its ns<;.’ 

‘'rile juices and infusions of vi'gctable and 
animal mattm*,’ says l>r. Laris, ‘ ci>nstiUile iIk 
S econd division of drinks. Jly impregnatin-; 
water with the soluble ]iarts ol liHistnl hreud^ it 
will frequi'iilly agrei* with tlinsc stoniaclis vvliich 
rebel against tlu* list* j>f tin* pnrt* fluid. It is 
rendi'red sliglilly nntrilivc, bidding a certain poi 
tion of gum and slarcli in solution. 5Sii A. ( 'arlisK- 
iTcomim.'iids that it. should be prepareir w itli haii! 
biscuit, reduced by lire to a coffee color. Tlii.> 
drink, he says, being free; from yi'.ist, is a most 
agrccaiilc lu'veragc. .Much dcjiciids upon the 
water being ala boiling temperature, and it. oiiglit 
to be drank is soon as it has cooleil snllicieiitlv ; 
for, l»y keeping, it acquires an unpleasant tlivor. 
Infusions of other kinds of bread, in partii uln 
of toasted oat-cakes, also dried or toasted oai- 
ineal, have been lareommended ; but the taste '•! 
sucli finfnsions would not bi* palatable to any 
one who has not been aeenstomed tt> oat-hread. 

* Jku'lri/ water. — 'riic dei<.)clion ol liarleyis.. 
vary ancient beverage: it is lei oinmended liy 
Hippocrates, and preferred by him to every ollid 
aliment in acnii* dise;«s(‘s. Ilarli*y has tlie ad 
vantage over other grains, in affording less \ isin'. 
potations. The irnenliun of pearl barley Im 
gnratly increased the value of this giain ; i) i 
prepared by the removal of its hu..k or cnln !«■ 
and afterwards by being roumledand poli>ii» d a. 
a mill. These well-known grannies i 

chieliy of fecula, with portions of imuilai'. 
gluten, and .sugar, which water exiraits by d» 
coction ;• but the solution soon pa.sses into tc.* 
acetous fermentation. The bran ol liarlcv con- 
tains an acrid resin, and it is to gel rnl i t 
an ingredient that it is (lepri\eil ot its cuticle. 
The addition of h'moii jnici* and sngar-iundy 
greatly improve the flavor of this drink. 

‘ Gruel. — Oats, wlaai freed from their cnliclc, 
are called groats ; in which slate, as well as 
when ground into meal, they yield to water, 
coction, the fecnla they cont:\in, and form a n'» 
tritiou.s gruel, which has also the property o 
lieing slightly aperient. It should never he < p 
longer than forty-eight hours, as it h(;conies •ai *' 
cent after that period. Oruel may he maue o a 
different degree of consistence, according to ■‘J 
object of its potation. If it be used as a < ^ 
mnicent drink, it should be thin ; and may 
inaiie, as Dr. Kitchener, onr euliuary ecust , 
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informs us, by mixing well together, by degrees, 
ill a pint basin, one table-spoonful of oatmeal 
with tlirec of cold water, and then adding care- 
fully a ph»t of boiling water, which is to be 
V)oiled for five minutes, stirring it all the time, to 
^iievent the oatmeal from burning at the bottom 
of the sh^wpan ; then strain through a hair sieve, 
to sei»arate the undissolved parts of the meal 
from the gruel. If a more substantial repast is 
R‘(piirefl, (hnible the abovi' ipiantity of oatmeal 
must b(? treated in a similar manner. To in- 
i rease the nutritive quality of this aliment, broth 
or milk may be substilutcid for water. Some 
jiorsoiis are in the habit of introducing a piece 
of liulter into gruel ; but tlie propriety of tliis 
jinu tit'c is cpiestionable, where the slonr.icit is 
disposed to generate acidity. 

‘ Sa^c lt (t . — The virtues of sage have been so 
r\tra\ agantly praised, that, like many of our 
ivriMMlies, the plant is fallen into disu.se from 
ihc disgust whi(;h its paMeg>Tists have exeitetl. I 
.nil ('onvineeil, Imwever, that in tlu* form of in- 
liisiMii it possesses some power in allaying the 
iiritahility of the stomach, and that, on many 
od.isions, it will furnish a salutary heverage. 
Tlio same observation will a])ply to balm tea.’ 
\\i' cannot here find n^oiu for the entire obser- 
v.iiiens of this author on Ti'a ; but see this 
iutiole. 

‘ \Vl)i n drunk four hours after th(> principal 
i.ival,’ h(? observes, ‘ it will assist the ulterior 
'!,i'.;es of digestion, ami promote the insensible 
perspiration; while it will afford to tlic stomach 
.1 puateful stimulus after its labors. In eiiuine- 
eiiiiig, howovi'r, the advantages of tea, it must 
lu't he forgottiMi that it has introduce*! and che- 
rislu'd a spirit <if s(d>riety ; and it must have 
lui’ii remarked by every physician of general 
pnidico, that these persons who disliki‘ lea, fie- 
i,iH’iitly supply its place by spirit and water. The 
■I'Mition of milk ('ertainly diminishes theastrin- 
.;'Micy of t»'a ; tliat of suuar may please the 
i’llute, I ui cannot mmlify the virtues of the iu- 
i'lsion. 

‘ f ’<>//(<•. The lio‘^tility which lias been mani- 
f'strd against tlie use of tea l«as been ex- 
<'iidcd, willi equal rancour, against tliat of 
and, proliably, with equal injustice. 
llii‘ principhi upon whudi its ipialities de- 
is more stimulant than that of lea, ami 
r' Tliiinly everts a lUftercnt spi'cics of action iq]^>n 
thf iicrvaius system, although it is very difticult 
t‘'deniu> the nature of this (lifierence. If taken 
'’’Huedimety after a meal, it is not found to create 
disturhance in its digestion which has been 
<i"tu-ed as the oci asional consequence of ti'a ; 

the contrary, it accidcrates the operations 
'jl tlio stomach, and will fretpionlly enable the 
''^peptic to iligest substances, .such as fat 
■»nl oily aliment, which would otherwise orca- 
rnuch disturliance. Tlve custom of taking 
iimiuMliately after dinner, as so universally 
pHtised by the French, no doubt must couti- 
< i.ut the evil elhiets which the ]>eciiliar form of 
^ '‘ a diet is ealculaterl to prodiu'e. Coffee, like 
‘ ‘h has certainly an antisoporific effc'ct on many 
inajvarts an activity to the mind 
"<li IS ineoinpatihle with sleep; but tins will 
y Occur if the beverage be taken for sc\eral 
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hours before our accustomed period of repose, 
ft seems to be generally admitted, that it pos- 
sesses the power of counteracting the efi’eeta of nar- 
cotics; and hence it is used by the Turks with 
much advantage, in abating the influence of the in- 
ordinate quantities of opium they are accustomed 
to swallow. VVhtTe our object is to administer it as 
a promoter of digestion, it should be carefully 
made by infusion ; ileeoction dissipates its aroma. 
The addition of milk isoufiof unquestionable pro- 
priety ; that of sugar, or rather sugar-candy, may 
he allowed. 1 have known some persoiLS who 
have nev(‘r taken this heverage without suffering 
from acidity in thestomaeh ; wliere this happens, 
the practice must he abandoned. 

‘ Chocolute. — in consequence of the large quan- 
tity of nutritive matter which this lirpiid contains, it 
should be regarded,’ ])r. Paris obst rves, ‘rather 
as food than drink. U is pr(‘j)ared by reducing tlie 
cocoa-nut into jiastc, with siigrir, milk, or eggs: 
it is also frc'fpiently mixed with difl’cieut aro- 
matics, the most common of winch is the vanilla, 
a substance very liable to disagree witli the 
stomach, and to produce a train of ik.tvous 
. symjitoms. As a common heverage, ehocolatt* 
is highly ohjectionahlo ; it e()iitains an oil whicii 
is difficult of assimilation ; it ihendbue opjness^'s 
the stomach: this idfect is (d* course increased by 
the application of too much heal in its prepara- 
tion. Another objection against its use is to be 
found in the observations which I have already 
otfered uj)on the .subject of loo great eoncim- 
t ration. 

‘ Cocoa is usually considered as a substitute 
for chocolate. As it contains less nutritive 
matter, it is not so objectionable ; and, as the 
oily matter exists only in small quantities, it is 
less liki'ly to disagree with the stomach. 

* lf 7/( // is a deliglitful lieverage ; but as its 
nature and operation caunol be well understood 
until tin* eonqiosilion of milk is investigated, the 
oViseivatioiis wliieh I liave to ofli r upon its use 
will he defern tl until the history of that fluid lias 
been examined. 

* There are certain saline solutions which are 
frequently employeil as drinks, and d(‘serve 
some attention in this place: such are imiierial 
aiul soda waiter. Imperial is a soUnioiiof cream 
of tartar tlavoreil with lemon peel. It ought 
never to he used except as a medieiue. If em- 
ployed as an ordinary drink, it is apt to retanl 
digestion. If ever useful as an article of diet, it 
will be undi'r circumstances of robust health, 
and wdien? a large <piantity of animal food li;is 
been taken. 

‘ Soifa IF/i^r. — Idle modern custom of <lriiik- 
ing tliis inviting licverage during, or immediately 
after dinner, has been a pregnant source of dys- 
pejisia. Ily inflating the stomach at such a 
period, wa* inevitably eoiinteract those niu.scular 
Contra<*lions of its coats which art* essential to 
chymifiealion. The quantity of so«ia thus intro- 
duced .scarcely deserves notice : with the excep- 
tion of the carbonic acid gas, it may be regarded 
as water, more mischievous only in consequence 
of the exliilarating quality inducing us to take it 
at a period at which we should not require the 
more simple fluid.’ 

Of Malt H(juors. — Dr. Paris says, ‘ malt 
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liquors differ from wines in several essential bably an essential ])art, of the food of plants 
points : they contain a much larger proportion that it is chjcoinposed by them, and contributes 
of nutritive matter, and a less proportion of materially to their growtli ; and that manures 
spirit; while they contain a peculiar bitter and serve rather to prepare the water for decoinposi- 
iiarcotic principh? derived from t' hop. It tion, tlian to form of tliemselves, substantially 
would ap])ear, that the extractive lattcr fur- and directly, tlie nourishment of the vegetables 
nished by the malt is highly nutritive ; and we Now a very ch.*ar analogy may bo Iraeed, be. 
accordingly find, lliat tliose pi^rsoiis addicletl to tween llui vegetation and growth of plants, and 
such ]K)tations are in general fat. Wbero, how- tlu' digestion and nourishment of animals ; and a^ 
ever, they are indulgeil in to any extent, without water is indispensably necessary in both pm- 
a corresponding degret? of exercise, thi?y induce cessi*s, and as in one of them (veg('tation) ji 
a i)letlK)ric stale of the Ivvily, and all the tlis- appears evidently to serve as food, why slnnild 
eases consecpicnt upon su(;h a condition. To we m)t suppose it may server as food in the ollu r' 
those whose diet is not very nutritive, ale Then* is, in my opinion, ahiindanl reason to siis. 


may h(' considered not only as an innocent, but 
as a salubrious article ; and happy is that coun- 
try, whose labouring classes prefer such a l)e\c- 
rage to the mischievous potations of ardent spirit. 
These remarks, howijver, eaniujt apply to those 
classes of the ccminiunity who ‘fare sumptuously 
every day.’ They will not require a nutritive 
potation of such a character ; and light wines 
have accordingly, iii these; days {»f luxury, very 
proptTly supers(‘(led its us(‘ : lint I am not dis- 
posed to extend this remark to its more hiim!)l(‘ 
companion, * table-beer.’ I regard its <lisniiss;d 
from the; tables of tlu* great as a matter of regn I ; 
its slight, but invigorating hitler is nuicii better 
adiipietl to pr(un<»te <ligestioii than its more cosily 
substitutes. Hut it sliould b( soft and mild; for, 
when stale and hard, it is likely to disturb the 
bowels, and occasion effects the very tipposile to 
tliosc it is intended t(» produce. Nor ought it to 
have too great a pnqiortion of liops, but should 
be (lioroughly f'crniciited and |mriti<sl. Syden- 
h.'iin ahvays took a glass of .small la'cr at his 
meals, and lie considered it as a preservative 
against <gravel.* 

For Wjm:, see that article. 

On the subject of the food of the poor we have? 
seen no remarks more intellig«;nt than those of 
(’ount Ruinford, in his ingenious b-ssay on Food. 
He observes; ‘Thc.*re is, perhaps, no operatiiiu 
of nature which falls under the cognixarice of our 
sens(;s, more surprising, or more enrions, than 
the nourishment and growth of plants and ani- 
mals ; ami lliere is certainly no subject of inves- 
tigation inoia; interesting to mankind. As pro- 
viding subsisti'iiee is, and ever must be, an ob- 
ject of th(; first concern in all countries, .uiy dis- 
covery or improvement by which the proem ing 
good and wholesome fo<>(| <an be fa<i!ilaled, 
must Conlribule very powerfully to im ri ase tbe 
comforts and promote the bapjun- ,>f ociety. 
That our knowledge in regard to the s^'ii.nce of 
nutrition is .still very imjierh ct, is certain ; hut 
f think there is rea.son to !)cli<" e, tl.al we art 
upon tlio ev( of some very important discoveries 
relative to that inysU nous opi ration Since it 
has been known that water is ma a vimjde ele- 
ment, hut a compound, and capalilc '(f being de- 
composed, nuicii light has been tin own upon 
many operations of nature, whicli formerly were 
wrapped up in obscurity. In vev tatiou, fir in- 
stance*, it has hccMi rendered extre rudy probable, 
that w'atcr acts a niueh more irniiortantpart than 
Was formerly assigned to it by philosnpliers ; that 
ji serves not merely as the vil.iclc of nourish- 
ment, but constitutes at least one pa**!, and fuo- 


peel that this is really tlie case ; and I sh;ill now 
bnelly state the grounds upon- which this opinioi, 
is founded. Having been cievaged for a eoii>i- 
dcrable length of time in providing b.x.xl for 
poor at .Munich, 1 was naturally led, as well hy 
curiosity as motives of economy, to make a 
varit'ty of cKpcriinenls nj)on that subjet t ; ninl | 
had not proeta-tled far in my opinions, 1>, jon.. J 
lu'gan to perceive that tliey were vlm v iinpMtaiil; 
c*v(‘ri inneh more so than 1 liad ima . incil. Tin 
dilferenct* in the apparent ■ < u ii or tl;e pal; 
tabhnes.'., and ap|varent mili.tiuti « *1 i!,,. san, 
kinds of food, ulien pi*' paired or eiMtkfil in 
ferent wavs, stniek me n ery loreil'ly ; ainl I i 
stanllv found that tlie rlchiies.s »»r (|ii.ilil\ 
soup dept'udetl moii' upon a proper t luaei o; 
ingredi<;nts, ;nid a p i»])er ni:m:i..eiiie;it ol iP 
fire ill the <‘oinbiii:itio of tLes».‘ inari'd ienls, liiiiii 
upon the quantity »)f >!id iiutriteais n);!tl"r ( n' 
ployc'd ; mucli inun* up.on the ai t :i:id ski!l of fr 
cook, than upon the ;imount of the Mims la i' 
out in the markc'l. 1 foumi lilvewise, tlia! tii' 
imtritioiisness of;i soup, or its jx'wcr of s.itiso m. 
hunger, ami affording nonnshnient, apr-ean ! al- 
ways to be in proportion lo its ajiparinl .ic'i'i,'., 
or p;datableness. Hut what surpii>ed px- p it 
little was, the discovery of the very small (jn 
tity of solid food, which, when ]>ro])erly prep tr. : 
will snllice to satisfy hiinge*r, ami support iii- 
and health; and the very trilling e';p(.ae-. 
which thi! stoutest and most lalairioiis maa iii.n 
in any country be fed. After an i-xpi nt iiv o 
more than live years in feeding llie poei ;i; 
IMniiich, during wliieli tinu* I'^ery c'.pei 
was in:idc* could he devi'^ed, not only ''I’ i 
n;gard to the ehoieo ol'the artichs used 
but also in lesj'ev't to their diihient i iiai ai.- 
tioiis and pn jtortions, and to the van as uii'*'- 
in which llu y could In* prepared or eo ked ; i' 
was found that the cheapest, nio'-l savoeiy, iMui 
most nourishing foml that could be provid 
W’as 11 soup eornpos(;d of pearl barley, 
lolatoes, cuttings ol’ fine vvheaten liread, vuiego, 
.salt and wat in certain prn]>ortioiis. 1**' 
ncthod of preparing this .soup i.s as foll<ivN>. 
The water and the )>earl barley are fust, put 
together into the boiler, and made to h<^il ^ 
peas are then addt'd, and the boiling is ceati^ 
nued over a gentle lire about two lioms, t n 
potatoes are then added (having heeti previous V 
peeled with a knife, or having been j 

in order to their being more easily deprive' 
their skins), and the boiling is continuei^ 
about one hour more; during 
contents of the boiler arc frequently ^ ** 
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about wiJi a large wooden spoon or ladlt?, to 
destroy the texture of the potatoes, and to reduce 
the soup to one uniform mass. When this is 
done, the vinegar and salt are added ; and last 
of all, at the moment it is to be served up, the 
cuttings of bread. The soup should never be 
siitf’ereil to boil, or (iven to stand lung before it 
is served np, after tin* enUings of bread arc put 
to it. It will, indetMl, for reasons whieh will 
lureafler be explaiiMnl, be best never to put llie 
cuttings of br(!ad into the boiler at all, but (as 
is always done at Munieli) to put them into the 
liilxs in whicli the sou|) is carried from tlie 
kitchen into tin* dining hall ; pouring the soup 
jiot from the boiler upon them, and stirring the 
whole well together with tin; iron ladles used for 
liieasuring out the soiq) to lln^ poor in tin* liall. 
it is of more iinjiurtatiee than can well be 
imagined, that this bread, wliicb is mixed with 
llie soup, shouhl not bi^ boiled. It is likewise 
of use it sliould not be cut as fine or thin as 
jH).s>ilfh‘; and if it be dry and liard, it will be 
so nnuili tin* better. Tbe bread we use at Mu- 
nich is what is called semel iiread, being small 
lunves, weigbiiig from two to lliK’e ounces; ami 
:is Wf recinve this bretid in donations from tbe 
lakers, it is cfnnmoiily dry and hard, being that 
w'hic'li, not being sold in time, remains on liaml, 
:ind lu.'CoiiK'S stale and unsalealile ; and we bav(‘ 
found hy experience, that this Imnl and stale 
bread answers for our purpose inueh better than 
iiny otiier, for it renders inaslicatiun necessary; 
iiiid inaslieation seems very powerfully to assist 
in promiUing <ligestion ; ii likewise prolongs tlie 
(hiratifui tin* enj<'yment of eating', a matter of 
very great irnporlfinee indeed, and which has 
1101 hillierto been sntlieientiy attended to. The 
<iuni»lity 'vf this soup furnislu il to ea('h piTson at 
l achnieal, or one portion of it (the xmltiugs of 
the hroad included) is just one Iiavariaii pound 
in weight ; and as tin* Ikivarian ponml is to the 
pound avoirdupois as to 1, — it is 

Hjual to Jibout niueleen ounces and nine-tenths 
avoirdupois. Now, in those who know' that a 
full pint of snup weighs no more than ;il»out six- 
teen ounces a\ oirdupnis, it will not, perhaps, 
at the very first view, n|)pear extraor<liiiary, that 
a jiortion weighing nearly Iworily ounces, ami 
eoiisfTpiently making m arly one pint and a ipi.nler 
'^f dsisib li, strong, savoiiiy soup, should be found 
J'lilHeu'iit tn satisfy tin* huiigerof a grown person ; 
lait when the matter is examined narrowly, and 
l^ropcrly analysed, ami it is found tliat the whole 
M’laiitity of solid food whicli enters into the 
<^niiip(,sjtion of .one of these portions of soup 
‘•ecs not amount to quite six ounces, it will then 
• ppear to be almost impossible that this allow - 
•’'tee should be sullicienl. That it is quite suf- 
‘t’ient, howi'vor, to make a good meal f»)r a 
hniig lu^altby person has been abundantly proved 
'} long exjH'ihmee. 1 have even found that a 
''onp composed i>f mairly tlie same ingredients, 
^^<vpt the potatoes, but in tlifiercnl ])roportions, 
nutritive, ami \ery palalable, in 
^ <^iily about fouronnees and three-cpiaiters of 
id food enlCTtsl into the composition of a ]‘Oition 
nV . f"enty ounces. Hut this will pot ap- 
‘in d lo those wlio knox., tliat one 

, ^P^’/^iifid of salope. wi'igbing b'ss thnnom* 
1‘i^iU‘i of an ounce, put into a pi it of bmling 
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water, forms the thickest and most nourishing 
soup that can be taken ; and that the quantity of 
solid matter which enters into the composition 
of another very nutritive food, hartshorn jelly, is 
not much more considerable. The barley in iny 
soup seems to act much the same part as Uh^ 
salope in this famous rc.storative ; and no sub- 
stitute that I could ever find for it, among all the 
variety of corn and pulse of the growth of Eu- 
rope, ever ])ruduced luilf tlie effect ; that is to 
say, half the nourishment at the same expense. 
Barley may tluavfoie hv. eonsideicd as the rice 
of (ircal Britain. It reijuires, it is true, a great 
(leal of boiling; but, when it is properly managed, 
it thickens a vast quantity 'of water ; and, as 1 
suppose, prepares it for decoiiqiosition. It also 
gives the sniq>y into wiiieli it enters as an ingre- 
dient, a degree -of rielniess wdiich nothing else 
can give. It has little or no taste in itself, but, 
when mixed with other ingredients which are 
savory, it renders them peculiarly grateful to the 
palate. Jt is a maxim as ancient, J belii.ve, as 
the time of 1 1 ijipucrates, that whatever jihrascs 
the palate nourishes ; and 1 have often had reason 
to think it perfeeily just . ('oubl it be eh^arly 
ascertained and demonstrateil, it would tend to 
place cookery in a more respee tables situation 
among tlu^ arts than it now Indds. That the 
maimer in wliicb food is prepared is a matter of 
real importance; and tliat the water used in tliat 
iirocess a(!ts a imieb mori; imjiortaiil part than 
lias hitherto bei.n generally imagined, is, I tliink, 
quilt* evident ; for it seems to mt? to be impossi- 
ble, iijioii any oilier sujiposilioii, to account for 
the appearaiue>:. If the very small tpiaiility ot 
solid ftMul wliieli enters into the eompo>ilioii of a 
])orti<m of sonn* very nnlrilive soup were to la* 
prt'pared diirenmtly, and taken under some other 
form, that of breatl, for instance; so far from 
being sutiieieiit to satisfy hunger, and afford a 
comfortable and nutritive meal, a person would 
absolutely starve upon such a sb inb*r allowance ; 
and no great relief would be derived from drink- 
ing crude wall I to lilluj) the void in the sloinacb. 
But it is not nieri-ly from an observation of the 
apparent ellVcts of eooki'ry upon those articles 
which are used as food for man, that we are led 
t«> ilisoover the inipottance of thesi* enlinary pro- 
cesst's. 'I'lieir utility is proved in a ncuniet' 
etpially eonelusivi* and satisfaetory, by the etii-cts 
wliieli have been pio<lueed by eir.ploying the 
same proeess in prejv.iring food for brute animals. 
It is well known that boiling tin* jK>tatoes witli 
wliieli bogs are fed n'lulers them inueli more iiu- 
tritiAc; and, since tb.e introdnction td tlio new 
system of fceiling Ir-rned cattle, that of keeping 
tiiem ctmlined in tlie stables all the year round (a 
method which is now ('oming fast into common 
use in many tiarts of (iermany), great improve- 
ments have been made in the art of ])roviding 
nourlsliment for those .uiimals ; and particularly 
by preparing their food, f.y operations similar to 
those of cookery ; and tu these improvements it is 
most jirobahly owing, that stall feeding Ikis in 
that country, been .so universally successful. It 
lias long been a pvactieo in (Jevmany for those 
who fatten luilloeks for the butcher, or feed 
milch cows, to give them frequently wlial is 
called a diauk or drink ; which is a kind of pot- 
tage, pvep.aied dilferently in differeni parti 
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of the country and in different seasons, accord- 
ing to the greater facility with which one 
or other of tlie articles occasionally employed in 
the composition of it may be procuretl, and ac- 
cording to the particular fancies of individuals. 
Many feeders iiiakt* a great secret, of the compo- 
sition of their drinks, and some have, to my 
kiiowhidge, carried their refinement so far, as 
actually to mix brandy in them in small rpianti- 
ties ; and pretend to have found tlieir advantage 
in adding this costly ingredient. The articles most 
oonimonly used are, bran, oat meal, brewers* 
grains, mashed potatoes, mashed turnips, rye 
meal, and barley meal, with a large j)roportioii 
of water; sometimes two or three nr more of 
these articles are united in forming a drink : and, 
of whatever ingredients the drink is composed, 
a large proportion of salt is always a<lded to it. 
There is perliaps nothing new’ in the method of 
feeiling cattle with liquid mixtures, but the inan- 
iKT in which tlit'se drinks are now prepared it 
( I’ermany is, I believe, (juite new ; and shows, what 
i wish to prove, that cooking render.s food really 
more nutritive. These drinks were formerly given 
colli, but it was afterwards discovered that they 
were more nourishing when given v\arin ; and of 
late their profniration is, in many places, become 
a very regular culinary process. Kitcliens have 
been built, and large boilers provided and fitted 
up, mert.'ly for the cooking for the cattle in the 
sUibles; and I have been assured by many very 
intelligent farmers, who have adopted this new 
mode of feeding (and have also found by my own 
experience), that it is very a<lvantag(‘ous iinleed ; 
that the drinks are evidently rendered inucli more 
nourishing and wholesome by Ixang boilt.d ; and 
that the expense of fuel, and the trouble attend- 
ing tbi.s proc(?ss, an* amply compensated by the 
advantages deriveil from the improvement of tl 
food. W e even find it advantageous to continue 
the boiling a considerable time, two or three 
hours for instance; as the food goes on to be 
still farther improved, the longer the boiling is 
continned. These facts seem evidently to show, 
that there is some very important secret with re- 
gard to nutrition, which has not yet been pro- 
perly investiirated ; and it seems to me to be 
more than probable, that the number of inhabi- 
tants who may be supjiorted in any country 
upon its internal produce, depends almost as 
much upon the state of tlu? art of cookery, as 
upon that of agricultun;. I’lie Chinese, pi-rhaps, 
understand both these arts better ihati any other 
nation. Savages understand neithe r < f them. 
Hut, if cookery be of so much importanci*, it 
certainly deserves to be studie d with the greatest 
care; anel it ought to be? particularly aMeaidefd to 
in time s of general alarm on account of a scarcity 
f)f p'ovisions; for the re'lief wide li may in many 
c;w:s be dejrived from :i is iiiiineiliate and efle-c- 
tnal, while all other source*! are distant and iin- 
e erlain.* After anticipating some olijectkuis to 
his plan, Count Uumfeird recommeiieis the estab- 
lisliineiitof public kitchens in all towns anel large 
villages throughout the kingdom. See KnciiF.N. 
tool.,, w. s., V. 7 & V. n.'K (ireek ^av\og; 

^ooi/khv, 8. / Oerinan /in//, and 

ke>e)i 'isif, //r/;. ^probably foul in 

Tooi.'i.snu’i , a,lv. i Knglish. Thus, 

t e>oi/isii .N I ss, n. j the original mean- 


ing of fool is worthless, or good for nothing ; 
dirty or idle : applied to the mind, weak, niuel- 
dy in its ideas ; slow of apprehension ; reluctant 
to think It is now generally applied to a iiu~ 
tural, an idiot; one to whom nature has denied 
reason ; to one who counterfeits folly ; a buffoon 
or jester. Jn Scripture the term is employed to 
designate a wickt:d man, to intimate that wicked- 
ness is folly; as it debases reason, and dishonors 
the character. The neuter verb is used in the 
sense to trifie ; to toy ; to play ; to idle ; to 
sport. The active signifies to treat with contempt ; 
to disappoint ; to frustrate; to cheat; to defeat; 
to infatuate; to allure from the dictat(*s of reasoil 
and sobriety. Toolery is either habitual folly. 

r a solitary act, or llu? object of folly, f oolish, 
to be void of imderstanding weak of intellect ; 
imprudent; indiscreet; rid uloiis ; eoiiti*inpti- 
ble. I'oolishly, weakly ; without understandirii;. 
In ScrijitLire all these terms signify wi( ketl md 
wickedly. I’oolislmess is IVdly ; want of nuder- 
slanding; actual /hwialion from the right. I'omI 
is ii.sed in composition and in phrases i<li(Mu:itie 
and peculiar — the following are instames of 
both, and their illustrations arii placed in tlie 
regular chronological onlcr willi tliosi- of tin u 
etymon. 

FOOL'IU )lfN, nr/;. Fool and burn, l'uoh^h 
from tli(‘ birth. 

F()()I/-llAl*l*^',n//f. Fool and hap])y. Luck}; 
without contrivance or judgment. 

FooiZ-iiakoi N Kss, n. s. \ l ool and hardy. 

Fooi.'-iiAiinisr., ?t.s. jMad rashness; cci; 

Fooi/-n AKDY, m/;. > rage without sense. 

The si'coml noun is obsf>lcle: it is h()\\(;vei 
used by Spenser, and signifies adventniuiisinss 
without jinlgineiit : tin; adj(‘ctiv(? signifies foolishly 
bold. 

Fo()iZ-i,ARGK,/i//;. Fool and large. Foolishly 
liberal. 

Fooi/- 7 HAP, /*. s. Fool and trap. A snare to 
catch fools in, gi neraliy set l)y rogues. 

7b plat/ Ifu- fool, 'fo \>lay ])raiiks like ahin -l 
jester; to jest; to make sport; to act like oi.i 
void of coinmoH uiuhustanding. 

7b wake n foot of'. 7’o disappoint ; to 

To fool aivap. To squamler *, to WMstc 'iuh- 
.stance ; to exchange w iih(»ut an adeipiale c 4 ui\.i 
lent. 

7b /bo/ one of his ?nonn/, is to cheat him hv 
flattering his vanity, or cajoling his umh rstiuid- 
ing; that is, to rob liim llirough the inediuin 
bis folly or his ignorance. 

Tlic fud hath said in his heart there is no (-*od. 

Psalm xiv. b 

A ful RFOt fool is any conseillour. 

That serveth any lord of hij.di honour. 

That dare piosiune, or ones tliinken it 
That hi* consoil shuld pass his lordos wit. 

Chaucer. The Marchantes 2 ale. 

But for as inoehe as soin folk ben uum<-’8iir‘d'l‘'» 
men oughtvn for to avoid and cschuo Jool-larijcssi , t 
whicho men eh*pen waste. Certes, hf3 that is fool- arije, 
lie gpveth not hi* catel, but h<* Icsoth his vat'd. 

Id. The Pertotu't 2aW- 

This is my lif hut if that I wol fight; 

And out at dore anon I mote me dight. 

Or f'lloa I am lo.sl, hut if that I 
like a wild l<’*»n, fool-hardp . 

id* Prologue to the Moidics I «»«’• 
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At when a ship, that hies fair under sail. 

An hidden rock escaped unawares, 

That lay in wait her wreck for to bewail •, 

'Dio mariner, yet half amazed, stares 
At perils past, and yet in doubt he dares 
To joy at \\\i f IK tUluippy oversij^ht. Faerie Queene. 
More huge in strength than wise in works ho was. 
And reason with fooUuirdiie over-ran ; 

Stern melancholy did his courage pass, 

\nd was, for terror more, all armed in shining brass. 

/d. 

One mother, when as her foolhardy child 
Did come too near, and with his talons play. 

Half dead through fear, her little hahe reviled. 

Id. 

Pray do not inork me ; 

I am a very foolinh fon<l old man : 

I fear 1 am not in my perfect mind. 

Sfi/ik<t]ynare. 

!fe, of all the men that over my foolish eyes looked 
iiDiiii, was the best deserving a fair lady. 

Id. Merc hunt of Venice. 
Iln’st thon call me fool, hoy ? 

All tliv Ollier titles thou hast given away that thou 
wast horn with. Id. Kiny Lear. 

If it he you lliat stir llit?se daugliters hearts 
Against their father, me not so much 
To bear it lamely. Id. 

Well, tbus we play the fool with rite time, and the 
> iiirits of th(' wise sit in the clouds and mock us. 

Id. Henry I V. 

Heply not to me with n fool horn jest. Id. 

Wo are come otf 

fake Homans ; neither /IWi.iA in our stands, 

Vor <*owardly in retire. Id. C:>rud<intts. 

Twerc as gtiod a deed as to drink when a man's 
a-luingry, to challenge him to the held, and then to 
l*reak promise with iiim, and make a fool of him. 

ftl. .Twelfth Niyht. 

Foolery, Sir, does walk about the orb like the sun ; 
it slun«-s every where : I would he sorry. Sir, hut the 
fool shoiihl he as oft with your master as with my 
mistress. Id. 

When I am read, thou feign'st a weak applause. 

As if tho\i wort, iiiy friend, hut lackest a cause ; 

Thu lull thy judgment fools; the otlicr way 
Would both tiiy folly aud thy spite betray. 

Ben Jonson. 

TIk’I Pythaeoias, Plato, or Orpheus, believed in 
'iiy ot tbese fooleries, it cannot he suspected. 

Rtueiyh's History. 
Fool not ; for all may have. 

If they dare try, a glorious life, a grave. Herbert. 
h you have fho luck to be couri-fwls, those tliat 
'■<ve eirher wit or honesty, you m^y fool wiihal, and 

Denham. 

il this disguise sit not naturallv on so grave a per- 
yet it may become him be tter than that fooFs 

Id. 

Him over- weaning 

To over-reaidi ^ hut with the serpent meeting. 

Fooled and heguih'd. Milton's Paradise Lost, 

I scorn, although their drudge, to bo their fool or 

Milton. 

^If any yet he no foolhardy, 

'I' expose tliemsrives to vain jeopardy ; 

If they come wounded off and lame. 

No honour’s got by such a maim. Ilwlihras^ 

^ fclurniug where 1 left his armour, found another 
Mislead thereof, and armed myself therein to play the 

Sidney. 

■* this u time for fooling ? Dryden. 

When I consider lile, 'tis all a cheat *, 
fooled with liope, nu n favour the deceit. /■*. 


There is a difference hetwixt daring and foolhardi* 
noss : fiucan and Statius often ventured them too tar, 
our Virgil never. Id. 

I am tired with waiting for this cliemick gold. 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 

Id. 

To he thought knowing, you must first put the fool 
upon all mankind. Id. Juvenal, Preface. 

Bets at tlie first, vtoYd fjoltraps, where iho wise 
Like spiders lay in ambush for the flies. Dryden, 
We are transported with fooleries, which, if we un- 
derstood, wc should despise. L* Estrange. 

Jl must he an industrious youth that provides 
against age ; and he that fools away the one, must 
either heg or starve in the other. Id. 

He must he happy that knows tlie true measures of 
fooling. fd. 

Is it worth the name of freedom to ho at liberty to 
play the fool, and draw shame and misery upon a 
man’s self ? Locke. 

It may he asked, whether the eldest son, being a 
fud, shall inherit paternal power before the younger, a 
wise mail. * Jd 

If men loved to he deceived and fouled about their 
spiritual estate, tlu-y cannot lake a surer course 
than by taking tlieir neighbour’s word for lliat, which 
can he known only from tludr own heart. South, 

A false gloziiig parasite would call Ki'i foolhardiness 
valour, and tlu n he may go on boldly because blindly. 

Id. 

Foolishness being properly a man's deviation from 
right reason, in point of practice, must needs consist 
in his pitching upon such an ctid as is unsuitable to 
his coiulition, or pitching upon means unsuitable to 
the comp.'issing <»f his end. Id. 

Charmed by their eyes, their manners I acquire. 
And shape my foolishness to their desire. Prior, 
What could the head perform alone. 

If all their friendly aids were gone ? 

A foolish figure ho must make ; 

Do nothing else hut sleep and akc. Id. 

I would advise this blinded set of men not to give 
credit to those, hy whom they have been so often 
foolel and imposed upon. Addisons Freeholder. 

A woman, wlioisnot a fool, can have hut one rea- 
son for associating with a man who is one. 

Conyref'e. I'Vay of the Wtirld. 
*Tis not so hard to counterfeit joy in the depth of 
allliclion, as to ilissemhle mirth in the company of 
fools I Conyeeve. 

ill? thanks his stars ho was not born 'a fool. Poye. 
Although we boast our winter sun looks bright. 

And foolishly are glad to see it in its height ; 

Yet so much sooner comes the long and gloomy night. 

Suift. 

It is mere foolery to multi|>ly distinct particulars in 
treating of things, where the dillVrcnce lies only in 
words. I'l' atts. 

He allows himself in foolish hatre<!s and rcseiU- 
nienu against parlicul.ir persons, without con.sidering 
tliat he is to love every body as liitnsidf. Law, 

— 1 Call me not 

Afother; for if 1 brought thee forth, it was 
As foolish hens at times hatch vipers, by 
Sitting upon strange eggs. 

Byron. Deformed Transformed. 

FOOl.ADOO, a I’islrict of Africa, noar the 
si»urc:c.s of tho Stumgal, situaled between Kaarta, 
Konkofioo, Jallonkailoo , and Manding. It is 
rocky, ami wattaed by the nuinernus streams 
that fall into the Senegal, of which the principal 
are the Wonda, the Ha Lee, and the Ha \VooUiina. 
This country is the original residence of llte 
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Foulahs, a people widely diffused over Wesieru 
Africa. 

VOOLICONOA, a town of Yani. in Western 
Africa, on tlic northern side of the Gambia, sixty 
miles nortlj-wesl of I’isania. 

Fooi/siom-s, 11. i*. A [)lant. 

FOOSllT, an island in llie Red Sea, situated, 
accordiiiix to tin' observations of IVIr. Hnua*, in 
N. lat. lY' 59' 4:r. It is descril)ed by liiin 
as alH)nt five miles loniif from north to south, 
though oidy nine in circumference. It is low 
and- sandy in the south, but the north rises in a 
black hill of inconsi<lerable height, it is <‘o- 
vered with a kind of bent gr.iss, which never 
arrives at any ;j:rcat length, by reason of want <»f 
rain and tin; constant browsin!jf of the j:;oats. 
There arc great appearances of the l)lack hill 
having once boon a volcano; and near the north 
cape tlu; ground sounds ludlow lik«* the S<^lfateria 
in Italy. The iidiahitants are p(»or tishernieii 
»f a swarthy color, going*almost naktal. 

FOOT, //. s., V, n. & e. a. -n Sax. pot; Scot. 

Foor'p.n, c«/y. * Gothic and 

Fooi'ino, //. s. \Swed. /(»^, Dan. 

Fei;t, 71 . s.pitmily * Toot, /i 7/? : 

Fp.r r'l.T'ss, Uf//. J rpi. of (»r. tthq f 

Tin? lower part ; the bas(? ; that on or by wliieh 
any body '>r thing is supported; the lowest 
member of the human frame; tlioeml ; the lowest 
j)art. It is a[)prn(l to the practice of walking; 
and to th(? posUnv and a< tion of those that walk. 
It is used in a military sense to designate infan- 
try from cavalry, and in this application has no 
plural. I'Ooting sc'cms to have been once prover- 
bially used r<u- tin? level ; the scpiart* ; tin* ])ar. It 
rnetapln^rically designates state; character; con- 
dition ; sclnMin*; ]dan ; settlement. It is nso<l in the 
singular, to characterise one of a certain lumdier 
of syllabh?s, constituting a distinct part «>f 
verse which are called f(?(?t. It is also used fora 
measure containing tw'elve iin hrs ; (»n foot, a 
phrase denoting w’alhing as distitignished from 
riding or being corjveye»l. The verb dilfers little 


Foot-man, ii. .h. Foot and man, A soldio? 
belonging to the infantry, as dislmgnished tVoiu 
the cavalry ; a domestic servant in or out of p. 
very. One who practices to walk or run. 

Footmansiiic, //. s. From foot-man. The 
art or fac ility of a runner. 

Foot-cac ig //. .s. Foot and pxice. I ’art of a 
pair of stairs, whcrc'on, after four or five steps, 
you arrive? to a broad place*, where you make two 
or three paci's Ix fon? you ascend aiu»th(?r step 
Iheri by to case the legs iii ascending ilie n of 
tin? stairs ; a pace? no faster than a slow walk. 

Foot-i'ao, /i. .5. I'out and pad A highwav- 
man, that robs on foot. 

Foot- 1* \Tn, n. a. Foot and path. A narrow 
way, whicrii will not admit horses or carriu"es. 

F’oor-i’osi, ft. s. I'oot and post. A jiost 01 
mc'ssc'tiger that travels on foot. 

Foot-st A I.I., //, .s‘. Foot and .stall. A woman's 
slirrii]). 

J-’ooisrre, //. .V. Idiot .ind step. . finpression 
left by the fool ; lu nei; trace ; trac k-mark ; print ; 
iin|)rossion, token, and evidence fif any lliin'^- 
To follow the footsteps of anotlier is also to fol- 
low' his example. 

Foor-sToor., n. a. I'ool ami stool. Stool on 
which he that sits places his feet, 

Amiechus ilepartod, wrening in liis priih* to inaki’ 
the laud navigable, and the sea passahh- hy font. 

2 .i/iw. V.21. 

TIi<?r, stondilen stiMii-s .strong, and doini golh all 
He rollcth iind(*r fmt as lioi)! a ball. 

C/tauci r. The Kithjhtes Tale. 

And eko hisstedr diivrn forth with slave’s 

With /boCmt’/i, bothe yernen and eke knaves, /(/, 

Tci't, in our Kieglish versifying, withoul quantity 
and joints, he sure signs that the vcrsi? is t'ither 
del'orincd, unnatural, or laiiu'. 

A 'si'luim*s Schoolmiintn. 

A wounded dra|?:on under liim did ly. 

Whose hideous tayh; his leftc foot did enfold, 

.And with a sliafte was shot throu';h either c*ye. 

That no man forth inddu draw, lu; no man rerneilp . 

S/ifrwer. 


from tin? noun, except in the* following instances : 
to dance; to treatl wantonly; to trip. l*V'c»ted 
signifu'S, shaped in the foot. Fooling js ground 
for the foot ; suppiort ; root; basis; place; pos- 
session ; tread ; walk ; tlance ; steps ; road ; 
track; entrance; b(*giiinlng; estublishuient ; 
.state ; condition ; settlement. The. following 
are instances of its nse in composition : — 

Foot-hall, 7 i. .9. Foot and ball. A ball corn- 
mcinly made? of a blow n bladder, eased w itli lea- 
ther, driven by the foot. The S[)oi 7 ni j f-,t<"’lice 
of kicking the foot-ball. 

I'ooT-noY, n. s. Foot and boy. A male clo- 
mestic servant, usually in livery. 

Foot-hriix f, 71. s. Foot and br.dge. A 
bridun; on which passengers w'.ilk ; a narrow 
hridge. 

I'oot-clotii, 7 ». s. Foot and clotli. A sump- 
ter cloth. 

Foot-i i(;ut, 7 t. .9. F’oot and fi'glit. A fight 
made on foot, in opposition to that <mi horsebaerk. 

FcjoT-uot.n, 71 .s Foot and hold. Space to 
hold the foot; spa; * on which <’tn* may tread 
surely. 

Fooi-LICKKK, n. s. F’oot and lit ker. A slave , 
a humble fawner : one who licks tin? fnoi. 


Ity this tlu! dn’udfiil hr -ast flrow ni^d^ to laiui. 
Half Dying and half footiny in Ins haiut*. 

* Faerie Qaccnt . 

Didst thou hear llirsc? vrrscs ? 

— O yt'S, 1 heard Ihein all, an<l im re too ; for f.onii 
o* them had in them moreyi’*-^ than the vrrsos woulJ 
hear. Shah'iirnre. 

YomF tow’ers, whose wanton tops do l)in> dit 
cloiicks, 

Mn.stkiss their ov. n feet. Id. Troihts and Cresehlc. 

Take heed, have open eye ; for llii(rv*’s do font ly 
i,i r|,t. .SWe/xY/n - 


While other jests are Bornething rank oufoot. 
Her father hath commanded her to slip 

/ t 

Away w’ilh Slender to marry. ‘ 

What eonfedi racy have you witli the traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom? Id- 


You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, aiu. 
foot mo as you spurn a stranger eur over your 
threshold. iihahpearc. 


The cjuccn that bore thee, 

HfFner upon her knees than on her feet. 

Died every day she lived. id. Mactc n 

Saint Withold /vo/cfi thrice the wold : 

He mot the knight-mare, and her name told ; 
Hid her alight, and he r troth plight, 

And aroyni thee, witch, aroynt thee right. 
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The cnnturionR and ihrir charges billeteii already 
1 1,0 ciiU rtiiinmcnt, and to ho on foot at an hourVs 

:"rnins. , , , 

ril read yon matter deop and datigcroui 
As fall of peril and adventurous S[>irit 
As to ciVrv/alk a current, roaring loud. 

On tlw unsteadfast footing of a spear. 

Id. Ifenrg VL 

Thus have wo swept suspicion from our seat, 

\,k 1 inaih! oiir footstool <.f security. Id. 

Kuowest thou the way to Dover ? 

— BotUbtile and gate, liorscway und foot gat h. 

S/nifisprurt'. 

Was it discretion, lords, to let this man 
riiis honest man, wait like a lo\vsy ./W?>o^ 

Atrl.a.nln r.d<.or ? /f/- HinrgVill. 

l)„!l»atgood tnischief which may make this island 
■ hiao own for ever ; and I, thy Caliban, 
i’or ay lliy footlicker. Id. Tempest. 

Three limes a day my footclotfi horse did stumble, 
,\iul started when ije h)oked upon the Tower, 

V. I,, ith to hear me to tho slaughterhouse. 

Shak:>pcaTc. 

Am I so roijnd with you as you with me, 
riu't hU' a f'oolfxtil you do spurn me thus ? Id. 
The iiiimhms levied hy lier li( Ut('naiU did consist 
■i j[H)t me n ihvi 0 . millions, of horseiiH ii one million. 

Jiiihu f/U^s His tor g. 

Wt ia it not for lhi>^ easy borrowing upon interest, 
iiun's neeessi'.ii'S woiiKl draw upeu them a most sud- 
,',•■11 uh'htiug, in that they would lu; forced to sell their 
uraiis he. it lands or goods, far KxiuU r foot. 

Jiiu'on^s Essays. 

All mange, lemon, and apple, w’rapt in a linen 


Aft wlinn a sort of lusty shepherds try 
Their force at football, earn of victory 
Makes them salute so rudely, breast to breast. 

That their encounter seems too rough for jest. 

trailer. 

Ry the phrase of worshipping hia footstool, no more 
is im.aut thatn worshipping God at his/oo^irfoo/. 

Stillinyjiect. 

'I’hrice borsi; and foot about the fires are led. 

And thrice with loud laments they wail the ilead. 

Dryden, 

Lonely the vale and full of horror stood, 

IJioAn with the ^liade of a religious wood ; 

Tho moon was up, and sliot a glcamy light j 
He saw a quire of ladies in a round. 

That featly footing seemed to skim the ground. 

What dismal cries an; those ? 

— Nothing ; a trilling sum of misery, 

New added to lhe /</'i^ of thy account : 

Thy wife is seized hy force, and borne awny./d. 

Set clov«-n stakes; and womVro'm to behold. 

Their sharp-ned ends in i mth i b -ir/eofia,/ place. 

Ami the dry polo.s [irodu; ;; aliciu ' race. hi. Virgil. 

This man's son would, every f'ot -nid ntioii, he tak- 
ing some of his cornpanious in’-o the orchard, 

L’ hhtningr. 

All fell to work at the roots of the ir’ c, a id Ic/. it 
so little footfsold, tliat tint lirst hla**t laid it tlai. on the 
ground. f'f* 

Yet, sayft the fox, I have haHled more of them 
with my wiles and shifts than ever you did with your 
footnmmhip. ^d. 

A man shall never want crookeil paths to walk in, if 
he thinks \hat he is in tlu? right way, wherever he has 


( iinc huried for a fortnight’s space four foot {ha footsteps of otliers to follow. 


• l>c|) within the <'arlh, came forth no ways mouldy or 
,.hcn. ' 

lie was carried m a rich chariot, litterwise, with 
nw) horses at either end, and two footmen on each 
-ulc. ^d. 

bik<- I'dnning W( luls that have no certain root j or 
ilv l'oot,vo\ up and dosvn, impossible to be traced. 

Id. Henry VII. 

riio Irifh archers «'ypyiitg this, sudtlenly broke up. 

. till cominitfed lliosaiely of their lives to their nimble 
}'He.,iHnshifi. Hayward. 

I'C- c.'irr\iug such letters, every thoroughfare weekly 
!'l>i)iiileili a whose dispatch is well near as 

i"'cdy aj tin; horses. Carew. 

Wc are tliei-arth, and they, 
bik(! moles w’ithiii us, heave ami cast about ; 

Ami till they foot and clutch tlu ir prey, 

I'hcy never cool, mucli less give out. Herlh'rt. 

1 ' retting, by little and little, >vashcs away and eats 
” holli tho tops, and sides, and /cef of inouiilaiiis. 

Hakcu'ill. 

• 'iilh* need we stir our feet, to learn t() tell cither 
**"‘*1 lit s, or large truths. Ep. Hall. 

luvak otY, break otT, I feci the ditVerent pace 
'H some chasti* fntting near about this ground. 

31 Hum. 

then with /ho/, as stumhliug as his tongue, 

1 rc-sseil for his place among tho Icarncil throng, . 

MarveU. 

Paleinou’s shepherd, fearing the footbridge was not 
strung enough, loaded it so long, ’till ho broke that 
''^lach Would have borne a bigger burden, Sidney. 
bo began our footjight in such sort, that we w'crc 
‘'*iU'red to blood of both sides, ^d. 

bet echoing anthems make his praises knowi. 

‘ arth, his /oe/js/otj/, as iu heaven his fbrnne. 

I{oseimtnton , 


All those sublime thoinijlils take their rise ami /ho/- 
ifig here : the mind stirs not one jot beyond those 
iileas which sense or reflection have otl'ered. Id. 

Snouted and tail- d like a hoar, and footed liki a 
goat. drew. 

What colotir of excuse can he for the conf<‘mpt with 
which w« treat thi.s part of our specie.s, the negrotvs, 
that we should not put them upon the common /'ey/ of 
humanity, that \v«^ sliould only set an insignificant 
line upon the man who murders them '? .If/diiOn. 

Like footmen running before coaches, 

'Fo tell the inn what lord approaches. Prior 
Wln u sulhx aiing mist? obscure the morn. 

Let thy worst wig, long used to storms he worn ; 
This kiu»ws (In! powdered /'ot>///«/n, and, with care, 
lb neath his flapping hat secures liis hair. Ooy. 
Let us turn our tlioughts to the frame of our sys- 
tem, if iher^* we may trace any visible /ln^/.v/c/At of l>i- 
vine wisvlom and bcQelicence. Ilc7itiey*s Sennom. 
And ^iduev’s verse halts ill on Roman feet. 

Pope. 

Ilis brother’s imago to his mind appears. 

Inflames his heart with rage, and wings his /cct with 
fears. 

I ask, whether upon ihafoot of our constitution, as 
it stood in the reign of the late king James, a king 
of England may he deposed ? Swift. 

Sacrcul I'ln spio ! which in Sinai’s grove 
First took’sl thy being and immortal breath. 

And vaunt ’st thy otfspring from the highest Jove, 
Yet deign’st to dwell with mortals here beneath, 
With vilest earth, and men more vile residing ; 
v'.Hiie holy Virgin, to my bosom gliding; 

With thy glad angel-light my blind-fold footsteps 
guiding. Fleteher*s Purjke Island, 

The trumpet sounds, your legions swarm abroad 
rhrough the ripe harvest lies their destined road ; 
At every step lumeatlt their feet they tread 
The life of niMhitudcs, a nation’s bread. Cowfer. 
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O'er hftr fair limbs convulsive tremors fleet. 

Start in her hands, and struggle in her feet ; 

In vain to scream with quivering lips she tries. 

And strains in palsied lids her tromulous eyes. 

JJarwin, 

"ris necessary for the further daring 
Of our too needy army, that their chief 
Plant the first foot upon the forciuo-it ladder's 
First step. Jii/ron, Defornxed T tansfonmul, 
— — You may sometimes trace 
A feeling in each fnitstip as disclosed 
]{y Sallust, in his Catiline, who chased 
]{y ail the demons of all passions showed 
'I’heir work even by the way in wiiich lie trode. 

llyron. 

Foot. See Anatomy, IikIoy. 

Foor, in the Lutiii iiiid Grei^k poetry, a inea- 
suri? coinposotl ot‘ a certain number of lonjg and 
short 'syllal)U‘s. Tliey are commonly reckoned 
twenty-eight: of thes(? some are simple, as con- 
sisting of two or three syllables, and tberefonj 
called dissyllabic or trisyllabic feet; others 
compound, consistiieg of four syll;tbh;s, and 
therefon! called tetrasyllabic feet. 'Fhe dissyl- 
labic b*et are four in number, viz. the pyrrhicliius, 
spoudeus, iambus, au<l trocheus. See l*YRitiiic, 
Slo. The trisyllabic fetd are eight in number, 
viz. the dactylus, anaprestiis, tribradiys, molossus, 
amphibrachys, amphimacer, l)a(.^eluus, an I an- 
ti bacchius. Sec Dactyi i's, &c. The tetrasyl- 
labic are sixteen in number, viz. tlic procbmsnia- 
ticu.s, disj)oiideus, cfioriambus, antispastus, diiam- 
bus, diclioreus, ioiiicus a majore, ionicus a 
iniiiore, epitritus primus, seeuiidus, tertius, amt 
((iiartn.s, pa?ou primus, secundus, tertius, and 
(piartus. See PROCMiesMATtrus. 

Foot, in measures, a division of bmgtb, con- 
taining twelve inches. See AiiiTiiMi.tie. The 
llomin foot was c<|ual to alxiut •Od.'i of the 
Knglish foot; the Ancona foot is I -282 faiglisli; 
Hoiogna foot, 1-241; Urcscia foot, 1-5G0; Fer- 
rara foot, 1*817; Florence foot, -905 ; (b.meva 
foot, 1010; la-gliohi foot, 002; iMilaii decimal 
foot, -Bo .a ; ^lodena foot, 2 081; Naples palm, 
8(31 ; Paris foot, l'0(3(3 ; Paris metre, 8-281 ; 
I’arrua foot, P8t30 ; Ihivia foot, l-.'> 10; Piacenz.i, 
same as tin? I’arincse; Phinlainl, 1 •023 to I 080; 
Rome foot, ’OGG; Sienna foot, 1-230; Trent 
f(xjt, 1’201 ; Turin fu<jt, l-(37(>; Venice foot, 
1*137 ; \ erona foot, 1*1 17 ; V iceuza foot, 113(3. 
Th(r ancient ( Ireek fool is eleven inches -875 of 
the Knglisli foot. 

F(x>t of a IIoRsr, in the manege, the (ex- 
tremity of the leg, from tlie coronet to tlie lower 
part of the lioof. See FAUini.uv. 

Foot, Solid or (Ji ioc, is tlie saiTie measure 
in all the tliret; diinensi<ins, leiigili, breadth, 
and depth or thickness, containing 1728 cubic 
inches. 

Foot, Sr/t'ARF-, is the same measnn.^ both in 
bre adth and length, containing 144 .square* or 
superficial iivches. 

FtJOTA Jali.o, an extensive country of 
Western Africa, near llie sources of the Gambia, 
tlxi Rio (irande, and probably ihe Niger. It is 
computed to be 3.'30 miles from east to west, and 
200 from north o) sf)uth. Tin* climate is good, 
and parts of it are extremely fertde. The ob- 
jects of cultivation are rice and inaize, which 
UAe both raised and carried to maikcl by females. 


The Jiilly grounds afford pasture to sheep. They 
also contain iron stone, which is dug and miim, 
factured. The mines are deep, and worked witli 
long galleries or horizontal passages, huviuiT 
o[»eiiings for tin* admission of air. Here too 
the women are said chiefly to perform the la- 
]>or. Tim inhal)ilants are Foulalis, and havr- 
numerous moscpies. Their houses are detachofl 
neat, and convenioiit. In the towns are maim* 
factories of narrrow cloth, workmen in iron 
silver, wood, leatlier, ike. Many of tlie natives 
uiKlertake long comiuercdal journeys, and arc 
aequaiiiteil Imtli with Cassiiia and 'romlaictoo 
with wliicli tlurre is a free coinmuniratioii In a 
jouni<*y of four months. Tin* principal town , 
are 'reemboo and l/.ihy, the former coiitaiiiin ^ 
7000, and tlie latter ."»000 inhabitants 

FGO'fA ToiiiiA, a country of Western Af- 
rica, between tlie higlu^r jiarts of the Si iie^al 
and Gambia; to tlie west of lioinlou. It is ex 
tensive, and oeeupi(‘d by l*'oulahs, hut is htllc 
known. The king is said to be a zealous Ma- 
bomm(*dan ; and I’ark, in returiung from his 
first journey, received ai'couuts of a speeies nl 
crusadi: in which lie hud engaged agaitisi his 
western neighbour, the darnel of tlie .lalDfl's. 
with a view 1(» ('ompelliiig him to imihraia* .Ma- 
hommedaiiism. 'I'he laller, however, canii d n-.i 
a harassing vviu-fari', cutting off his suppl es ainl, 
having thus ri‘duee<l his force, siir[»riscil and 
took him prisoner. After compelling liiiti to 
laiiour as a slave for three months, howeva r, he 
re.storeii him to his kingdom. 

FGOd'K (Samuel), was liorn at Trufu, in 
Cornwall, arid de*scemded from a vmy ancirni 
family. Ills father was M. P. for Tivi'rloii, m 
Dtwonshire, and commissioner of the [inz( utline 
and fine contract. Through his motht;r*s relii- 
tions, Foote became pos.sessed of a r«)iisi(Ienldr 
part of the (doodeia* estate, whic h was worth r.i- 
ther more lluin t’.'iOOO a-ycar. * He was edneaf' d 
at Worcester College, ()xford, and, on h .om : 
tlie university, commenced student of law in i!i ■ 
Temple; Init as tlui dryness of this study did 
not suit tlie liveliness of bis genius, he soon iv 
lin(|uishe<l it. He inarrieil a youug lady <»• * 
goo<l family and fortune ; but the conne\i'»ii 
was not productive of happiness. Ih’ 
lauiicheil into gaming and all tlie lasliionahic 
follies of the age ; and in a few years spi nt lii> 
wdiolo fortune. His n»*('essities led liim to ihi' 
stage*, and lie made bis first appeal mice m 
Otlndlo. Hut as Mr. Foote was nevi:r a d'v 
liiiguished actor in tlie plays of otluns, his s.iary 
was very uruMpial to his gay and extravaganj 
turn: and he coiitracli*«l debts whieli tor(o 
him to take refuge within tlie verge ot the n»ur. 
On this occasion, be rtdieved bis 
tlm following stratagem: — Sir 
liad long been his intimate friend, and na< ( > 
sipated his fortune by simitar ' 

lady, who was likewise an intimate acquaiii a 
of Foote’s, and who was exceedingly 
fortunately at that time bent upon i,, 

scheme. Foote strongly recoinmeiKh^t o 
consult upon this moimmtous aHair tlie coi j ^ 
in the Old Hailey, whom he represeii ei 
man of surprising skill and peneinnon. 
employed an acquaintance of his own 
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. donate the conjurer; who depicted Sir Francis 
at full len^^tli; described the time when, the 
place where, and the dress in which she would . 
see him. The lady was so struck with the coin- 
cidence of every circumstance, that she married 
Delaval in a few days. For this service Sir 
Francis settled an annuity upon Foote, which 
enabled him once more to emerge from obscurity. 
Tri 1747 he opened the little tlieatre in the Hay- 
market, taking upon himself the double charac- 
tei of author anu performer ; and appeared in a 
(Iraiiialic piece of his own composing, called the 
.Diversions of tlie Morning. This niece con- 
sisted of nothing more than the exiiihition of 
several characters well known in real life ; whose 
manner of conversation and expression Foote 
very happily hit off in his <liaina, an<l still more 
happily represented on the stage. In the con- 
cluding part of his spcc?ch, under the character 
of a theatrical director, Mr. Foote took off, with 
great humor and accuracy, tlie styles of acting 
of every nrincijjal performer on the English 
stage. This entertainment at tirst met with 
some opposition ; but Foote being patronised by 
many of the nobility, and other persons of distinc- 
tion, tlie opposition was over-mled : and, having 
altered the title of bis performance, he proceeded, 
Mitlioiit furtlier molestation, to give Tea in a 
Morning to his friends, and represented it through 
a run of forty mornings to crowded and splendid 
audiences, Tiie ensuing season he produced 
another piece whicli he called An Auction of 
Pictures. This piece also had a great run. His 
Knights, which was the produce of the ensuing 
season, was a performance of somewhat more 
dramatic regularity. His dramatic pieces, ex- 
clusive of tlie interlude called Fiety in Pattens, 
aro. Taste, Tlie Knights, The Author, The En- 
glislimaii in Paris, The Englishman returned 
from Pans, The Mayor of Garrat, The Liar, The 
I’alroii, 'Pile Minor, The Orators, The Commis- 
sary, The Devil upon Two Sticks, The Lame 
hover, The Maid of Bath, The Nabob, The 
( ozeners, The ('apuchin, The Bankrupt, and an 
unlinished comedy called the Slanderer. In 
1»6G, being on a party of pleasure with the then 
duke 01 York, lord Mexborough, and Sir Francis 
iLlavab Mr. Foote broke his leg, by a fall from 
Ins horse ; in consequence of which he suffered an 
amputation. . The duke on this occasion obtained 
Mr. Poote a patent for life; whereby he was 
allowed to perform at the little theatre in llay- 
K'arket, from the 15th May to the 15ih Sep- 
buhber, every year. He now became a greater 
avonte of the town than ever: his laughable 
pieces, with his more laughable performance, 
<^unstantly filled his house; and his receipts 
m some seasons almost incredible. Parsi- 
Jiony was never one of his vices ; his hospitality 
im generosity were ever conspicuous ; he was 
hi ed by the first nobility, and be was some- 
even by royal guests. In the 
ch'i* attacle was made upon his 

j / ^ villainous domestic, whom he had 
hnn»^l!fui • ”^isl>eltaviour ; and though he was 
wi« of the crime imputed, it 

frnm^ shock which he received 
'lin death. Mr. Foote on the 

entered into an igreement 


witli Mr. Colman, for his patent of the theatre ; 
according to which he was to receive from the 
latter £l600 a-year, besides a stipulated sum 
whenever he chose to perform. Mr. Foote made 
his appearance two or three times in some of his 
most admired characters ; but was suddenly af- 
fected with a paralytic stroke one night whilst 
upon the stage, and compelled to retire. Being 
advised to bathe, he repaired to Brighton, where 
he recovered his health and spirits, and a few 
weeks before his death returned to London: but, 
by the advice of his physicians, set out with an 
intention to spend the winter at Paris aiichin the 
south of France. At Dover he was suadenly 
attacked by another stroke of tlie palsy, which 
ill a few hours terminated his existence, on the 
21st of October, 1777, in the fifty-sixth year of 
his age. He was privately interred in the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey. Foote has often been 
styled the liaglish Aristophanes ; and a better* 
proof of his comic powers cannot, perhaps, be 
needed than the following anecdote fibm Bos 
welfs Life of Johnson. ‘The first time,^ says 
Dr. Johnson, ‘ I was in company with Foote, 
was at Fitzberbert’s. Having no good opinion 
of the fellow, 1 was resolved not to be pleased ; 
rnd it is very difficult to please a man against 
his will. I went on . eating my dinner pretty 
sullenly, affecting not to mind him ; but the dog 
was so very comical, that I was obliged to lay 
down my knife and fork, throw myself back in 
my chair, and fairly laugh it out. Sir, he was 
irresistible.^ 

Foot-Halt, a disorder incident to sheep. It 
takes its source from an insect, which, when it 
comes to a certain maturity, resembles Ji worm, 
of two, three, or four inches in length. The first 
appearance of this malady is, when the sheep 
gives signs of lameness, which increases to so 
high a degree as to prevent grazing ; when, with 
want of sufficient food, and pain, the poor ani- 
mal suffers greatly, and lingers till it dies, if not 
cured by extracting the insect. or worm. The 
sooner this is done the heller, as it is easily per- 
formed. As soon a.s the lameness is oerceived, 
let the foot that is lame be examineu between 
the close of the claws, and it will be found that 
in the skin where the close separates is a small 
hole (not natural), through which tlie insect, when 
yet small, gets its entrance, and by degrees has 
w'orked itself upwards along the leg, between the 
outward skin and bone, and obtains its largest 
magnitude. Proportionally it finds its nourish- 
ment, when it is left undisturbed. This worm 
must be extracted by moving the claws backward 
and forward in contrary directions; whe.n the 
under part of the worm will soon make its ap- 
pearance at the above-mentioned small hole, and 
continuing tlie same operation of moving the 
claw's, the whole worm will work itself out. This 
is belter than at its first appearance to draw it 
out with danger of breaking off ; lest part of it 
should remain in the sheep’s leg, and, by rotting 
there, prove hurtful. This easy operation will 
be effectual without any application whatever, 
and the channel, which the worm had made 
along tlie leg, will cure of itself. This malady 
is'in some years more prevalent than in others, 
particularly in wet seasons ; and is oftener oh- 
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servea to begin in sjiring and autumn than in 
summer and winter ; notwithstanding sheep suf- 
fer more by the wet in winter than in any of tlie 
other seasons* In high grounds they are less 
liable to it than in low marshy and meadow 
. grounds. 

FOP, n. s. "I A word probably made 

Fop'-dooule, n. 5. by chance, and therefore 
Fop'pfjiy, w. 8, without etymology, says 
Fop'pisii, adj. J>Dr. Johnson : but there 
Fop'pishly, adv* is a regular TeiU. sub- 
Fop'pisiiNEss,7i.s. stantive /bp (Belg. t?o/)) ; 
Fop'plinc, n. 8. J from which it is clearly 
derived. A simpleton ; a coxcomb; a man of 
small understanding and much ostentation; a 
pretender; a man fond of show, dress, and 
flutter ; an impertinent : fonj)cry is derived from 
fop, and signihes that kina of folly which dis- 
plays itself in dress and manners : to be foppish 
■ is to be fantastically and affectedly fine ; vain ; 
ostentatious ; showy, and ridiculous : foppling 
is the diminutive of fop, a fool half grown ; a 
stunted and insignificant coxcomb; a thing 
without species or gender, that endeavours to 
attract admiration to its pretty [jerson, its pretty 
dress, In composition it miikes fop-doodle, 

a fool double distilled ; one that provokes ridi- 
cule and contempt, who thrusts himself into dan- 
ger with no other chancethan a sound beating 
for his pains. 

A whole tribe of fops. 

Got 'tweea asleep anti awake. 

. Shahspeare. King Lear. 


But though we fetch from Italy and France 
Our fopperies of tuno and modes of dance 
Our sturdy Britons scorn to borrow sense. 

GtanoUle. 

Thy works in Chloc’s toilet gain a part. 

And with his taylor share the foppling* a heart. 

Tichell. 

You would know who is rude and ill-natured, who 
is vain and foppish, who lives too high, and who is 
in debt. 

FOR, prep, and conj. Sax. pop. Dr. Johnson 
says preposition. Junius derives it from tlio 
Greek wpo, transposing the p and changirpr jf 
into p. Skinner and Tyrwhitt from the Latiu pro. 
Mr. llorne Tooke fiom the Gothic i\o\xn fairina 
cause. ‘ I imagine,' observes Mr. Tooko, ‘the 
word for (wliether denominated preposition, con- 
junction, or adverb) to be a noun, and to hav« 
always one and the same single signification, viz. 
cause, and notliing else. Though Greenwood at- 
tributes to it eighteen, and S. Johnson forty-six 
different meanings; for which Greenwood cites 
above forty, and Johnson above 200 instances. 
But, with a little attention to these instances, you 
will easily perceive, that they usually attribute to 
the preposition the meaning of some other words 
in the sentence’ ; — vide Diversions if Vnrlcy^ p, 
345. We are, speaking gciierally, of Mr. Tooke s 
opinion as to this word : hut the instances of 
I)r. Johnson will fully illustrate botli his detliii- 
tions, and this more simple one of jMr. Tooke’s. 
We therefore subjoin them, with some few addi- 
tions and rectifying the chronology. 

Because of. 


This is the excellent foppery of the world, that 
when wc are sick in fortune, often the surfeits of our 
own behaviour, we make guilty of our disasters, the 
sun, the moon, and stars, as if wc were villains on 
licccssity. Id. 

Fools ne’er had less grace in a year ; 

For wise men arc grown foppish, » 

And know not how their wits to wear. 

Their manners arc so apish. fd. 

Let not the sound of foppery enter 

My sober house. Id, Merchant of Venice. 

I was three or four times in the thought they were 
not fairies ; and yet the guiltiness of my mind, the 
sudden surprise of my powers, drove the grossness of 
the foppery into a received belief, in despight of the 
teeth of all rhyme and reason, that they were fairies. 

Id, Merry Wivet of Windsor, 
Where sturdy butchers broke your noddle. 

And handled you liko a fopdoodlc, Hudihras, 

When such a positive abandoned fop. 

Among his numerous absurdities. 

Stumbles upon some tolerable line, 

I fret to see them in such company. 

Roscommon. 

ve had to-day a dozen billet-doux, 
in fops, and wits, and cits, and Bow Street beaux ; 
Some from Whitehall, but from the Temple more, 

A Covent Garden porter brought me four. Dryden. 

The leopard’s beauty, without the fox’s wit, is no 
better than e^fop in a gay coat. VEttrange, 

'riie Romans grew extremely expensive and /op- 
pish ; so that the emperor Aureiian forbid men that 
variety of colours on their shoes, allowing it still to 
women. Arhuthnot, 

1 wish 1 could say quaint fopperies were wholly 
absent from graver subjects. Sud/i, 


That which wo for our unworthincss are afrsiil to 
crave, our prayer is, that God for the worlhiueRs of 
his Son would notwithstanding vouchsafe to grant. 

Hooker. 

Edward and Richard, 

With fiery eyes, sparkling /br very wrath, 

Are at our hacks. Shaknjteare. Henry VI. 

Speak, good Cominius; 

Leave nothing out for length. ShakspeMre. 

For as much as the question cannot be scaniK'd, 
unless the lime of Abraham’s journey be considered 
of, I will search into a tradition concerning his 
travels. RiUeigh*s History. 

An astrologer saitb, if it were not for two tilings 
that are constant, no individual would last one mo- 
ment. Bacon. 

For as much as it as a fundamental Ikw in tlm 
Turkish empire, that they may, witliout any other 
provocation, make war upon Christendoni for tbo 
propagation of their laws ; so the Christians may at 
all times, as they think good, be upon the preven- 
tion. Id. War leith Spatn. 

Let no man, for his own poverty, become more 
oppressive in his bargains ; but quietly recoromcn- 

his estate to God, and leave the success to him. 

Taylor. 

I but revenge my fate ; disdained, betrayed, 

And sufTcring death for this ungrateful 

Sole on the barren sands, the suffering chief 
Roared out for anguish, and indulged his gtief. 

Children, discountenanced by their 
fault, find a refuge in the caresses of foolish 


A sound mind in a sound body is a short b 
detcription of a happy .tato in thU wor • 
bu tbsM two bu little more M witb/vr, and M 



FOR 

wants either of them will be but little better for any 
thing else* JLooke., 

Persona who have lost most of their grinders, 
having been compelled to use three or four only in 
cliewing, wore them so low, that the inward nervo 
lay bare, and they would no longer for pain make 
uic of them. Hay on (he Creation. 

The middle of the gulph is remarkable /or tempests. 

Addinm, 

My opened thought to joyous prospect raise. 

And /^r thy mercy let mo sing tliy praise. Prior. 

Which best or worst you could not think ; 

And die you must for want of drink. Id. 

It is a most infamous scandal upon the nation, to 
reproach them for treating foreigners with contempt. 

Swift. 

Wo can only give them that liberty now for some- 
thing, which they have so many years exercised for 
nothing, of railing and scribbling against us. Id. 
With respect to; with regard to. 

llathcr our state's defective for rcfjuital, 

Thau we to stretch it out. Shakspeare. Coriolantu. 

A paltry ring 

That she did give me, whose poesy was, 

Por all the world, like cutler's poetry 
Upon a knife ; love mu aad leave me not. 

S/takspeare. 

For all the world. 

As thou art at this hour, was Richard then. Id. 

It was young counsel for the persons, and violent 
counsel /or the matters. Jtacon*s Essays. 

Autlrority followcth old men, and favour and po- 
IHilarity ycMith ; hat for the moral perhaps, youth 
will have the prc-cmmcnco, as age hath for the poli- 
tick. Id. 

After death, we sprights have just such natures 
^'c had, for all the world, w'heii human creaturc.s. 

Dry den. 

Such little wasps, and yet so full of spite; 

For hulk mere insects, yet in mischief strong. 

Tate, 

has given us a correct explanation of the 
souse ill general ; hut for particulars and circum- 
stances, he continually lops them. Pope. 

lio, some are vellum, and the rest as good. 

For all his lordship knows, but they arc wood. Id. 
In this sHPse it has often asi before it. 

At for Maraiiialdus the general, they had no just 
cau<ic to inUlike him, being an old captain of great 
experience. Knolles. 

In the charurter of. 

If a man can be fully assured of any thing for a 
truth, without having examined, what is there that 
lie may not embrace for truth ? Locke. 

Say, is it tilting in this very field, 
fhU field, where from my youth I'vo been a carter, 

1, in this field, should die for a deserter ? Gay. 
She thinks you favoured : 

But let her go, for an ungrateful woman. 

A. Phillips. 

With resemblance of. 

I hear /or certain, and do speak the truth. 

The gentle York is up. Shakspeare. Henry IV. 

now /or sure, deliverance is at hand, 
l^he kingdom shall to Israel be restored. Miltoftm 
xho startling steed was seised with sudden fright, 
inl, bounding, o’er the pommel cast the knight ; 
orward he flew, and pitching on bis head, 

0 quivered with his feet, and lay for dead. 

Considered as ; in the place of. 

nui ? and star-ehamber hehl for ho- 

prohT H pleased, and for just that which 

Clarendon. 


FOU 

Oar present lot. appears 
For happy, though but ill ; for ill, not w'orst. 

If we procure not to ourselves more woe, Milton. 

In advantage of ; for the sake of. 

An ant is a wise creature for itself ; but it is a shrewd 
thing in an orchard. Dacim. 

lie refused not to die /or those that killed him. 
And shod his blood /or some of those that spilt it. 

Boyle. 

Shall I think tne world was made for one, 

An<l men are born for kings, as beasts for men. 

Not /or protection, but to bo devoured.’ 

Dryden, 

Read all the prefaces of Dryden, 

For those our crilicks much confide in ; 

Though merely writ at first for filling. 

To raise the volume's price a shilling. Swift* 

Conducive to ; beneficial to. 

It is /or the general good of human society, and 
consequently of particular persons, to be true and 
just ; and it is for men’s health to be temperate. 

Tillotson. 

It can never oc for the interest of a believer to 
do me a mischief, because ho is sure, upon the ba- 
lance of accounts, to find himself a loser by it. 

A ddison. 

With intention of ^oing to a certain place. 

Wc sailed from Peru for China and Japan. 

Bacon. 

As she was brought /or England, she was cast away 
near Harwich haven. Hayward. 

tVo sailed directly for Genoa, and had a fair wind. 

Addison, 

In comparative re.spcct. 

For tusks with Indian elephants ho strove. 

And Jove's own thunder from his mouth he drove. 

Dryden. 

With appropriation to. 

Shadow will servo for Summer : prick him ; for 
wc have a number of shadow's to (ill up the muster- 
book. Shalispea^r. 

After () an expression of desire. 

O for a muse of fire that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention I Shakspeare. 

In account of ; in solution of. 

Thus much /or the beginning and progress of the 
deluge. Burners Theory of the Earth, 

Inducing to as a motive. 

There is a natural, immutable, and eternal reason 
for that which we call virtue, and against that which 
wre call vice. Tillotson. 

In expectation of. 

He must be back again by one and twenty, to marry 
and propagate : the father cannot stay any longer /or 
the portion, nor the mother for a new set of babies 
to play with. Locke. 

Noting power or possibility. 

For a holy person to be humble, /or one, whom all 
men esteem a saint, to fear lest himself become a 
devil, is as hard as for a prince to submit himself to 
be guided by tutors. Taylor. 

Noting dependence. 

The colours of outward objects, brought into a 
darkened room, deptuid for their visibility upon the 
dimness of the light they arc beheld by, Boyle. 

In prevention of ; for fear of. 

Corn being had down, any way yo allow. 

Should wither as ueedeth for burning in mow. 

Tusser 

And, for the time shall not seem tedi'jut. 

I’ll tell thee what befel me on a day. 

In this self place, Shakspeare. Hr ry VI. 

2 1 ) 2 
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J here must bo no alleys with hedges at the hither 
end, for letting your prospect upon this fair hedge 
from the green : nor at the farther 'end, ftr letting 
your prospect from the hedge through tlie arches upon 
the heath. Bacon* » Ettaya, 

She wrapped him close for catching cold. 

Lovelace. 

In remedy of. 

Sometimes hot, sometimes cold things are good 
for the tooth ach. GarreUon. 

lu exchange of. 

He made considerable progress in the study of the 
law, before he quitted that profession for this of 
poetry. Drydon. 

Fit the place of; instead of. 

To make him copious is to alter his character ; 
and to translate him line /or line U impossible. 

Dryden. 

We take a falling mel 2 or/or a star. Cowley. 
In supply of; to serve in the place of. 

Most of our ingenious young men take up some 
cried-up Knglish poet for their model, adore him, 
and imitate him, iis they think, without knowing 
wherein he is defective. Dryden. 

Through a certain duration. 

Some please for once, some will for ever pleaso. 

Jloacominon. 

Those who sleep without dreaming, can never 
convinced tliat their thoughts arc for four hours busy, 
without their knowing it. Loche. 

The administration of this bank is for life, and 
partly in the hands of the chief citizens. Addison. 

In search of ; in quest of. 

Philosophers have run so far back /or arguments of 
comfort against pain, as to doubt whether there were 
any such thing , and yet, for all tliat, when any 
great evil has been uoon them, they would cry out as 
loud as other men. Tillotion. 

According to. 

ChymisU have not been able, for aught is vulgarly 
known, by fire alone to separate true sulphur from 
antimony. Boyle. 

Noting a state of fitness or readiness. 

Nay, if you be an undertaker, I am for you. 

Shakjipeare. 

If he oe orave, he’s ready for the stroke. 

Dryden. 

In hope of; for the sake of; noting the final 
cause. 

How quickly nature 

Falls to revolt, w'hen gold hecomr-s her object! 

/W this the foolish, over-careful fathers. 

Have broke their sleeps with thought, their brains 
.with care. 

Their bones with industry : for this, engrossed 
The cankered heaps of strong alchieved gold • 

For this they have been thoughtful to invest 
Their sons with arts and martial exercises. 

Shakspeare. 

The kingdom of God was first rent by ill counsel ; 
upon which counsel there arc Hot, for our instruction, 
two marks. Bacon. 

Whether some hero's fate. 

In words worth dying for, he celebrate. 

Cowley. 

For he writes not /or money, nor for prliise. 

Nor to be called a >vit, nor to wear bays. 

Denham, 

There we shall see a sight, wotthy dying for, that 
blessed Saviour, who so highly deserves of us. 

Boyle, 

He is not disposed to be a fool^ and to be miserable 
'*of company. Tillolwn, 


Even death's become to me no dreadful name ; 

In fighting fields, where our acquaintance grew, 

I saw him, and contemned him first /or you. 

dryden. 

For this, 'tis needful to prevent her art. 

And fire with love Uic proud Phcenician's hearl. 

Id. Virgil, 

Some pray for riches ; riches tliny obtain ; 

But watched by robbers, for their wealth are slain, 

dhyden. 

Let them who truly would appear ray friends. 
Employ their swords like mine for noble ends. 

Id, 

Of tendency to ; towards. 

The kotthi to the top was hoist : 

But with its upsulo clown, to show 
Its iii';liu:u.iou for below. Swift. 

Ill favor of; on the part of; on the side of. 

Yo suppose the laws/>r which yc strive are found 
in JScripture ; but those not against which we strive. 

Hooker, Preface. 

It becomes me not to draw iny pen in the defence 
of a bad cause, when 1 have so often drawn it /or a 
good one. Dryden, 

Jove was for Venus ; but he feared his wife. 

Id, 

Noting acctnniiioilation or adaptation. 

Fortune, if there be such a thing as she. 

Spies that I hear so well her tyranny. 

That she thinks nothing else so fit for me. 

Donne, 

It in for wicked men to dread God ; but a virtuous 
man may have undisturbed thoughts, even of the 
justice of God. Tillotaon, 

A few rules of logick arc thought sufficient, in ilih 
case, for those who pr'^tend to the highest improve- 
ment. Loche. 

Ifis country has good havens, both /or the Adriatic 
and Mediterranean. Addison on Italy. 

Persia is commodiously situated for trade bofJi hy 
sea and land. Arfmthnot 4»u Coins. 

* With intention of. 

And by that justice hast removed the cause 
Of those rude tempests, which, for rapine sent. 
Too oft, alas, involved the innocent. Waller 
Jfern Imnlsmen with ilelight may read 
How to chuse dogs ftr scent or speed. Id 
For this, from Trivia’s temple and her wood, 

Are coursers driven, who shi-d their iimster’s blood. 

Dryden, 

Such examples should bo sot before them, as pa*' 
terns for their daily iuiiLation. Loche. 

The next question usually is, what is it for? 

Id. 

Achilles is for revenging himself upon Aganiein- 
non by means of Hector. liroom . 

Hecoming ; belonging to. 

It were more for his honour to raise his siege t an 
to spend so many good men in the winning of »t 

ford. 

It were not for your quiet, nor youf good. 

Nor for my manhood, honesty, and wisdom. 

To let you know my thoughts. „ 

^ Shahepeare. Othello. 

ietiifor Dutchmen and English 

The' offers he doth make. 

Were not /or him to give, nor them to Uke.^^ 

It is a reasonable account for any man 
he does not live as the greatest part of 
do, that he has no mind to die as they do, 
with them. 
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Is it for yott to ravage teas and land* 
Unauthorized by nay supreme command ? 

Dryden, 

His sire already signs him ^uf the skies^ 

And marks the seat amidst the deities. Id, 
Notwithstanding. 

This,/<>r any thing we know to the contrary, might 
be the self-same form which Philojudxus expresseth. 

Hooker. 

God’s desertion shall, for aught he knows, the next 
minute supervene. Decay of Piety, 

Probability supposes that a thing may or may not 
be so, for any thing yet certainly determined on 
either side. South 

If such vast masses of matter liad been situated 
nearer to the sun, or to each other, as they might as 
easily have been, for any mechanical or hirtuitous 
agent, they must necessarily liavo caused a consi- 
derable disorder in llie whole system. Jientley, 

For any thing that legally appears to the contrary, 
it may be a contrivance to fright us. Swift, 

To the use of; to be used in. 

The oak /or nothing ill, 

The osier good for twigs, the poplar for the mill. 

Spctiser, 

Your understandings are not bright enough for the 
exercise of tlie, liigliest acts of reason. TdloUon. 

In (:onse<tueiiee of. 

Per love they force through thickets of the wood. 
They. climb the sleepy hills and stem the flood. 

Dryden, 

(ii rtjeompense of; in return of. 

Now,^}>r so many glorious actions done, 

Pvr peace at home, and /or the publick wealth, 
f mean to crown a bowl for (.^asar’s health ; 
Kesides, in gratitude/or such high matters. 

Know I have vowed two hundred gladiators. 

Dryden. 

First the wily wizard must bo caught ; 

For unconstrained ho nothing tells for nought. 

Id. 

(n proportion to. 

He i.s not very tall, yet for his years lie’s tall. 

StMksjyeare, 

As he could sec clear, for those limes, through 
sii|:i rstilion ; so he would be blinded, now and then, 
by human policy. Bacon. 

Kxalted Socratc.s ! divinely brave \ 

Injured he fell, and dying he forgave ; 

Too noble Jar revenge*. Dryden^s Juvenal. 
Hy nienns of ; by intorpositioii of. 

Moral considerali(>n can no way move the sensible 
appetite, were it not /or the will. Hale, 

Of some calamity we can have no relief but from 
God alone ; and what would men do in such a case, 
if it were not far God ? TUhtson, 

Jn rojganl of; in preservation of ; / canuoi for 
m life, is, f cannot if my life might be saved 
‘>y it. 

f bid tbo rascal knock upon your gate ; 

.But could not get him for my heart, 

Shakepearc. 

1 cannot /or my heart leave a room, before i have 
thoroughly examined the papers pasted ui>on lh« walls. 

AddUon's Spectator. 

For all. Notwithstanding. 
f*or all the carefulness of the Christians the Eng- 
lish bulwark was undermined by the enemy, and 
upon the 'fourth of September p^-rt thereof was blown 
'•‘P* Knotted s History. 

^ Noah’s pigeon, whict returned no more, 
shew she footing found for all the flood. 

Davies. 


FOR 

Neither doubt you, because I wear a woman’s ap« 
parel, I will be the more womanish ; since I assure 
you, for all my apparel, there is notli-ing I desire 
more than fully to prove myself a man in this enter- 
P**!*®* Sidney. 

They resolute, /or all this, do proceed 
Unto that judgment. Darnel. 

Though that very ingenious person has anticipated 
part of wliat I should say, yet you will, for all that, 
expect that I should give you a fuller account. 

Boyle. 

ff we apprehend the greatest things in tbo world 
of the emperor of China or Japan, we arc well enough 
contented, for all that, to let them govern at home. 

Stillinyjieet . 

She might have passed over my businesses ; but my 
rabble is not to be mumbled up in silence, for all her 
pertness. Dryden, 

For all his exact plot, down was ho cast from all his 
greatness, and forced to end his days in a mean con- 
dition. South. 

For to. In the language used two centuries 
ago for was coinnionly used before to, the sign 
of the infinitive mood, to note the final cause. 
As, I come for to see you, for I love to see you: 
in the same sense, with the French pour. 'Thus 
it is used in the translation of the Bible. But 
this distinction was by the best writers some- 
times forgotten ; and /hr, by wrong use, appear- 
ing supertfuous, is now always omitted. 

But,/>r to U’llen you of his araio, — 

His hors wos good, but he no wos not gaic. 

Chaucer. Prologue to Cant, Tales, 
Who shall let mo now 
On this vile body/vr to wreak ray wrong ? 

Faerie Queene. 

A largo posterity 

I'p to your happy palaces may mount. 

Of blessed saints /or to increase the count. 

Sjwnser, 

These things may serve for to represent how just 
cause of fear this kingdom may have towards Spain. 

Bacon, 

For, covj. The word by which the reason is 
introduced of something advanced before. 

Goth now your way, * fpiod he,' al stillc and soft. 
And let us dine as sone as that ye may. 

For by my kalcudar it i.s prime of day. 

Chaucer. The Shipmannes Tale. 

Heaven doth with us as we with torches de.il. 

Not light them far themselves ; for if our virtues 
JThd not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 
As if we had thorn not. 

Shakspeare. Measure for Measure. 

Tell mo what kind of thing is wit : 

For the first matter loves variety less. Cowley. 
Old hush.amiim-n I .at Sahinuin know*. 

Who for ancther yo.ir dig, plough, and sow ; 

AW never any man wa.s yet so old. 

But hoped his life one Winter more would hold. 

Denham. 

For the hope of happiness, said he, is so strongly 
impressed, that the longest experience is not able to 
cflacc it. Johmon*s Rasselas, 

Nor swelled bis breast with uncouth pride. 

That heaven on him above his charge had laid ; 

Uul,/(w his great Creator would the same. 

His will increased ; so fire augmenteth flame. 

Fairfax. 

Because ; on this account that. It is in tlii» 
sense properly followed by tkat, and, without it. 
is elliptical. This sense is almost obsolete. 
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Mnay excrescences of trees grow chiefly where the 
tree is dead or faded ; /or that the natural sap of the 
tree corrupteth into some preternatural substance. 

Bacon's Natural History/ 

For as much. In regard to that; in considera- 
tion of. 

For as much a^ in pubHck prayer wc are not only 
to consider what is needful, in respect of God ; but 
there is also in men that which we must regard ; we 
somewhat incline to length, lest overquick dispatch 
should give occasion to deem that the thing itself is but 
little accounted of. Hooker, 

For as much as the thirst is intolerable, the patient 
may be indulged the free use of spa water. 

Arbuthnot. 

For why. Because ; for this reason that. 
Solyman had three hundred Held pieces ; fur why, 
Solyman purposing to draw the emperor into battle, 
bad brought no pieces of battery with him. Knolles, 
FOirAG K, r. n., v. a, & n. s. From Lat. JorL^, 
abroad ; Germ, and Vt. fourru^e. To wander fur; 
to rove at a distance ; to wander in search of 
spoil, generally of provisions for an army ; to 
ravage ; to feed on spoil ; to j)lunder ; to strip ; 
to spoil. ProvLsions in general ; provisions 
sought abroad ; search of provisions ; the act of 
feeding abroad. 

They will both strengthen all the country round, 
and also btj as continual holds for her majesty, if the 
people should revolt; for without such it is easy to 
forage and over-run the whole land. Spenser, 

He wearic sato 

To rest hiraselfe, foreby a fountainc syde. 

Disarmed all of yron-coted plate ; 

And by his side his steed the grassy forage ate. 

Spenser^s Faerie Queene, 
Forage f and run 

To meet displeasure farther from tljo doors. 
And grapple with him, ere ho come so nigh. 

Shakspeare, 

His most mighty father on a hill 
Stood smiling, to behold his lioiPs whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility. Id. 

One way a band select (r ova forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fairkinc. 

From a fat meadow ground ; or fleecy flock. 

Ewes and their bleating lambs, over the plains 
'I'lieir booty. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

The victorious Philistines were worsted by the 
captivated ark, which foraged their country more than 
a conquering army. South, 

Some o’er the publick inaga/ines preside. 

And some arc sent new forage to provide. 

Drgdcn, 

Nor dare they stray 

When rain is promised or a stormy day ; 

But near tho city walls ihcir watering take. 

Nor forage far, hut short excursions make. Id. 
Provided forage, our spent arms renewed. Id, 
FOUAMKN, in anatomy, a nann^ given to 
several apertures or pi'rlbrations in divers j)art.s 
of the body ; as, 1. The external and intern il fo- 
tamen of the cranium or skull. 2. Tbe foramina 
iri the upper and lower jaw. 3. Fonimcii lachry- 
male. 4. Foramen raembrana; tympani. See 
Anatomy. 

Fobamkn Ovalf. an oval apertj:re or passsage 
through the heart of a fietus, which closes up 
after birth. Tt arises from the coronal vein, near 
the right auricle, and passes directly into the left 
auricle of the heart, serving ft^r the ci.culailon of 
the blood in the fadiis, till the infant breathes^ 


ar.d the lungs are open ; generally reckoned one 
of the temporary patts of the fnetus, wherein it 
differs from an adult; although almost all anato- 
mists assure us, that the foramen ovale has 
sometimes been found in adults. See Foetus. 

FORAMINOUS, adj. From Lat. foramen. 
Full of holes ; perforated in many places ; po- 
rous. 

Soft and foraminous bodies, in tho first creation of 
the bound, will deaden it ; but in the passage of the 
sound they will admit it better than harder bodies. 

Bacon's Natural History, 
FORBF/A R, V. n. pret. v. a. ^ I forbore, an- 

Forue'arancf., n. s. > ciently forharc ; 

FonitF/AREii, w. .t. 3 part, forborn; 

Sax. popbaepan. For lias in composition the 
power of privation, as forbear ; or depravation^ 
as forswear; and other powers not easily ex- 
plained. — Dr. Johnson. To cease from any 
thing; to intermit; to pause; to delay; to omit 
voluntarily ; not to do ; to abstain ; to restrain 
any violence of temper ; to be patient ; to de- 
cline; to avoid voluntarily; to spare;* to trcfit 
►vith clemency ; to withhold. The noun is used 
in all th(?se senses. Forbearer, in addition to 
interinitter, signifies an interceptor of any 
thing; as well as that which does not yield, bear, 
or bring forth. 

Forbear thee from meddling with God, who is with 
me, that ho destroy thee not. 2 Chron. xxxv. 21. 

With all lowliness and meekness, with long sulTer- 
in%, fyrhear if ^ one another in love. Kph. iv. 2. 

Ye shul tindersUmd nUo, that Fasting stont in throo 
ihinges ; — in forhering of bodily mete and dritike ; in 
forhering of worldly jolitco ; and in forhering of deilly 
siniie ; this is to s.ny, that a rnuu shall kepe him fro 
dcdly sinno with all his might. 

Chuuet'r, The Ptr^utu's Tale. 

The West as a father all goodness doth brim:. 

The East a forbearer, no manner of thing. Tusna 

But by what incancs that shame to her befell. 

And how thereof herselfe she did acquite, 

I roust awhile /urfecu re to you to U-ll ; 

Till that, as comes by course, I doe recite 
What fortune lo the Briton prince did liic. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene. 

Have a continent forbearance, 'till tho speed of his 
rage goes slower. Sfuikspearc. Ning Lear. 

Forbear Ids presence, until time hath qiialilicd the 
heat of his displeasure. 

True nobleness w'ould 

Learn him forbearance from so foul a wrong. 

Shakspeare. 

I pray you, tarry : pause a day or two. 

Before you hazard ; for in chusing wrong, 

1 lose your company ; therefore forbear awhile, hj- 

I remembirr Gerson brings in an Englishman askinj: 
a Frenchman, Quot annos babes? * How many years 
are you?* a usual T<alin phrase when wo ask after a 
man's age : His answer is, Annos non habeo; ‘ I 
no years at all, but death hath forborne mo t ie!>o 
fifty/ Bp, HaU, Sermon 

The wolf, the lion, and the bear. 

When they their prey in pieces 
Toquarfol with themselves /erftctfr. Detmm. 

If it passed only by the house of peers, it ‘ 
be looked upon as invaliil and void, and cxccu 
should be thereupon /orlwm or 

O 'rrojan race I your needless aid forbear, 

And know my ships arc my peculiar 
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At thif he itarted, and forbore to ewear ; 
yot out of conscience of the sin, but fear. Dryden. 
Liberty is the power a man has to do, or forbear 
doings any particular action, according as its doing or 
fvrbearamse has the actual preference in the mind. 

Locke» 

There is not any one action whatsoever which a 
man ought to do, or to forbear, but the Scripture will 
crive him a clear precept or prohibition for it. 

Soothe 

This may convince us how vastly greater a pleasure 
ig consequent upon the forbearance of sin, than can 
possibly accompany the commission of it. Id. 

Nor do I take notice of this instance of severity in 
our own country to justify such a proceeding, but only 
to display the mildness and forbearance made use of 
under the reign of his present majesty. 

Addiion's Freeholder. 

Who can forbear to admire and adore him who 
weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in a 
balance. Cheyne. 

FORBES (Duncan), Esq. of Culloden, an 
eminent Scots Lawyer and judge, born in 1G85. 
Hy the advice of his friends he early applied him- 
to the civil law ; in which he made a quick 
])rogress, and in 1709 was admitted an advo- 
cate. From 1722 to 1737 he represented the 
boroughs of Inverness, &.c. In 1725 he was 
made king’s advocate ; and in 1737 Lord Pre- 
sident. In 1744 and 1745 he espoused the royal 
cause, and alnwst ruined his private fortune ; 
])Ui government did not make him the smallest 
recompense, lie was well versed in the Hebrew 
language; and wrote some lreatis(!S concerning 
natural and revealed religion. He died in 1747, 
in tin* sixty-second year of his age ; and his 
works have since been published in 2 vols. 8vo. 

Fokhi;s (Patrick), bishop of Aberdeen, was 
horn in 1G54, when the affairs of the church of 
Scotland were in much confusion ; to the settle- 
ment of which he greatly contributed. As chan- 
cellor of the university of Aberdeen, he improved 
tii.it seat of hvaming by repairing the fabric, aug- 
ineiitiiig the library, and reviving the professor- 
ships. He ])ublished a Commentary on the 
Revelations, at London, 1G13 ; and dieil in 
1635. 

Forbes (John), ihi? son of Patrick, also bishop 
of Aberdeen ; but was expelled by the Cove- 
n uUers, and forced to fly beyond sea. Upon 
kis return, he lived privately on an estate at Corse, 
Lll he died at 1648. His works were printed 
ia 2 vols. folio, in Amsterdam in 1703. His 
Historical and Tlieological Institutes have been 
highly valued. 

Forbes (William), boni in 1585, was the first 
bishop of Edinburgh. His ill health and the 
auti-episcopal disposition of the Scots, confined 
him chiefly to a retired life : and he died three 
iTitmihs after his consecration in 1634. 

Forbes (Sir William), was born in 1739 at 
I itsligo, in Scotland. Born to the inheritance 
of an ample fortune, he early devoted himself 
jo the promotion of the commercial interests of 
his country, and was, in conjunction with the 
Hto Sir James Hunter Blair, the founder of the 
known banking establishment »t Edin- 
which bears their name. In his youth he 
had devoted much of his time to the study of 
iteiature; and, during the course of his long 


life, he never lost sight of those literary pursuits 
which early association had endeared to him, and 
which relieved the pressure of his more serious 
avocations, and lent a distinguished grace to his 
cliaracter. Sir W. Forbes was one of the earliest 
members of the celebrated literary club which 
boasted amongst its illustrious associates the 
names of Johnson, Reynolds, Garrick, and 
Burke. Tlie literary leisure of his latter days 
was devoted to the drawing up an account of 
the life and writings of his friend Dr. Beattie, 
which was published in 2 vols. 4to. 1806. He 
died at his seat near FMinburgh in 1806, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. 

Forbes (James), an accomplished modern 
writer, was born in London in 1749, and early 
sent out by the East India Company to Bombay 
as a cadet. While in India he traversed various 
parts of that continent, making observations and 
forming drawings of every thing worthy of no- 
tice. He returned to England with an ample 
fortune in 1784. At the rupture of the peace of 
Amiens, he was detained with the other Fhiglish 
visitors in France, but obtained liis release after 
a stay of a few months, at the request of the 
National Institute. He died at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
August 1st, 1819. Mr. Forbes was the author 
of Letters from France, 2 vols. 8vo. Reflections 
on the Character of the Hindoos, 8vo. and Ori- 
ental Memoirs, 4 vols. 4to. splendidly illustrated 
with nearly 100 plates. 

FORBID', V. a, & V. ri, ^ Pret. I forbade ; 
Fokbii/dance, n. s. f part, forbidden or for- 
Forbid'dixoly, a</r. '^bid. Saxon,Fopbeo- 
Forbi iVder, n.s, Gothic, forbik- 

VoKiMo'DiHGy part. adj.J da ; Dul. verbiedm. 
To prohibit ; to interdict any thing ; to command 
to lorhear any thing ; to oppose ; to hinder : to 
accurse, to blast ; in this sense obsolete : to utter 
a prohibition. Forbiddauce signifies an edict 
against any thing : to do any thing forbiddingly 
is to do it in an unlawful manner. Forbidding, 
the participial adjective, is used to signify rais- 
ing abhorrence, repelling approach; causing 
aversion. 

Here may ye sen, that not only the dede of this is 
forboden^ but eke the desire to don that sinne. 

Chaucor, The Pertunes Tale. 

Trouth is a thing that I wol ever knpe 
Unto the day m whiclic that I shal crepe 
Into my grave, and elles QoCl forhede z 
Jlcliveth this as siker as your erode. 

id. The Chanoncs Vemamict Tale. 

Ere long to him a homely grooino there came. 

That in rude wise him asked «rhat he wos. 

That durst so boldly, without lot or shame. 

Into bis lords forbidden hall to passe. 

S})en3er*s Faerie Queene. 

Now the good gods forbid. 

That our renowned Rome 
Should now eat up her own t 

Shakrpeare. Coriolantu. 
Sleep shall neither night iior day 
Hang upon his penthouse lid ^ 

He shall live a man forbid. Id. Macbeth, 
A w'itch, a quean, an old cozening quean; have I 
not forbid her iny house ? Shalupcare. 

With all confidence he swears, as he had seen’t. 
That you have touched his queen /orbidcMv* fd 
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rORBlN, Louis Nicholas Philip Augustus, 
count of^ lieutenant-general, and director-general 
of the collections of art in France, was born in 
1799, at La Roque, in the department of the 
Mouths of the Rhone. His father and uncle 
were killed before hb eyes at the siege of Lyons, 
and he look refuge in the house of M. Boissieu, 
a draftsman, to whom he owed liis first instruc- 
tion in drawing. At a later period, being obliged 
to march with the national guard against Nice 
and Toulon, he concluded, at the latter place, a 
friendship with the painter Granet, which lasted 
the rest of his life. At the close of the campaign, 
he went to Paris, and studied under David, with 
the greatest zeal, until he had become of age for 
the military service, when he was once more 
obliged to take leave of his art. He then served 
in the cavalry, under general Sebastian i, who 
enabled him to occupy himself with his art. 
After some time, he obtained a dismissal, and 
went to Italy. On the coroiHition of Napoleon, 
he returned to Paris, and was made chamberlain 
to the princess Pauline of Borghesc, sister to the 
emperor. He afterwards entered the army again, 
and served in Germany, Portugal, and Spain, but 
resigned bis commission, after the peace of X'ienna, 
and went to Italy. In 1814, he returned to 
Paris, and wxs made a member of the institute 
and director-general of the royal museums. In 
1817, he visited Greece, Syria, and Egypt, of 
which he published an account, accompanied 
with many fine engravings. In 18*21, he was 
made inspector-general of all works of the fine 
arts, monuments, &c., in the departments. The 
new arrangement of the museum, which consists 
of one gallery and twenty large rooms, is his 
work. To him was also owing the institution 
of the national museum (consisting of works of 
French artists), in the palace of Luxemburg, 
and the museum at Versailles. His journey to 
Sicily increased his collection of drawings, which 
Osterwald published under the title Reminis- 
cences of Sicily. Among his finest pictures are 
Ines de Castro, the Death of Pliny, Gonsalvo of 
Cordova, an Arabian sufl’ering with the Plague. 
In bis youth he wrote some pieces for the theatre, 
and a romance. 


FORCADO Rio, a river of Waree, in Africi 
said to rise from a source far inland, and to hav 
a winding course. It is about two English mile 
broad, but so shallow as not to be navigabl 
for vessels of more than seven or eight feetwate 
Its banks are covered with trees, and produce 
species of colored stone.s. The I^ortuguese carr 
on a trade here in slaves. Lat. 6® N. 

FORCE, 7t. s. & v.ei.'I h'r. force ; Ijui. forti 


Eokc'es, n. s . plu . 
Forc/euly, adr , 
ForclTul, adj , 
FoRcr/fULLY, adv . 
Force'less, adj * 
Fok'cer, n.«. 
For'cibt.e, adj . 
For'cireeness, n. s. 


Literally it signifies I 
exertion of strength : 
is however applied 
^ persons, words, ai 
I things, in a variety 
‘ senses, all of thei 
I however, to be easi 
resolved into the pi 


! or'cibly, tfr/i;. ^ m ary meaning. i*o 
is power in action, either physical, mechanic 
legal, military, moral, or literary. To force ii 

compel; to overpower; to impel In the act 

SCUM it also signifies to lay stress upon. 


Thus got the house of Lancaster the crown. 
Which now they hold by force, and not by right. 

ShaLpeare. 

Why, what need we 

Commune with you of this, but rather follow 
Our/orce/W instigation? Id. }Vinter*» Tale. 

Hero let them lye, 

n'iU famine and the ague oat them up : 

Were they not forced with those that should be ours 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard. 

Shah»peare. 

O Thou ! whose captain I account myself. 

Look, on my forces with a gracious eye. 

Id. Richard III. 

God hath assured us, that there is no iuclinatiuii or 
temptation so forcible which our humble prayers and 
desires may not frustrate and break asunder. 

Ralei(fh*s History. 

That morning that he was to join battle with Harold, 
his armorer put on hi.s hackpicce before, and his breast- 
plate behind ; the which being espied by some that 
stood by, w'as taken among them for an ill token, and 
therefore advised him not to light tliat day ; to whom 
the duke answ'enid, I force not of such fooleries ; hi 
if I have any skill in sootlisaying, as in sooth 1 hav 
none, it doth prognosticate that I shall chan^e copy 
from a duke to a king. Camden's Retminn. 

The secret of the power of Spain consisteth in a 
. . icraii army, compounded of miscellany forces of all 
nations. Jlamn. 

The taking and carrying away of women forcibly, 
and against their will, cxctipt female w ards and hi 
women, w’as made capital. Id. Henry VII, 

Dangers are light, if they once seem light j and inoro 
dangers have deceived men than forced them. 

Bacon, 

A ship, which hath struck sail, doth run 
By force of that force which before it won. 

Donne. 

Liberal Nature, did dispense 
To all things arms for their defence j 
And som^ she arms willi sinewy force 
And some with swiftness in the course. 

Catchy. 

The usual ineau.s for the ascent of water is cither hy 
tuckers or foreert. IVilhins's Dtcd.ilus. 

Not long in force tld'^ charlf r stood j 
Wauling that seal, it must be scaled in blood. 

‘ Denhiwi. 


O that fortune 

Had brought mo to the field where thou art famed 
To have wrought such wonders with an ass’s jaw 
I should have forced thee soon with other arms. 

Milton. 


Who therefore can invent 
With what more forcible we may offend 
Our yet uuwounded enemies ? 

Ye myrtles browm, witli ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude. 
And with forced fingers rude 
Shatter our leaves before iho mellowing year, h • 
He swifter far. 

Me overtook, his mother all dismayed. 

And in embraces forcible and foul 
ingendcring with ' ' 

The Gospel offers such considerations as arc tit to 
>rk yery forcibly upon two of the most swaying 
veming passions iu the mind, our 
in. . 

Stooping, the spear descended on his cmne. 

Just where the bone distinguished either loin . 

It stuck so fast, so deeply bury'd lay. 

That scarce the victor forced the steel . 
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To free the ports, and ope the Punique land 
To Trojan guests ; lest, ignorant of fate. 

The queen might yi/rce them from her town and state. 

/d. 

Force hot, — I like it not. /d. 

This foundation of the earth upon the waters doth 
most aptly agree to that structure of the abyss and 
antediluvian earth ; but very improperly and forcedly 
to tho present form of the carili and the waters. 

Jiurnet*8 Tfteory, 

Jersey, beloved by all ; for all must fed 
The influence of a form and mind. 

Where comely grace and constant virtue dwell. 

Like mingled streams, more forcible when joined : 
Jersey shall at thy altars stand. 

Shall there receive the azure band. Prior, 

^"ow to the copse thy lesser spaniel take. 

Teach him to range the ditch and force the brake. 

Gay*t Rural Sjwrfg, 

The heat of the dispute had forced out from liUther 
expressions that seernod to make his doctrine run 
higher than really it did. Atterbury, 

He poised in air, the javelin scut. 

Through Paris* shield tho forceful weapon went. 

Pope, 

JV^hat tender force, what dignity divine. 

What virtue r<insecrating every feature ; 

Around that neck what dros.s arc gold and pearl ! * 

Yonnft Ihutiris, 

Uut when the day had his meridian run. 

Between his highest throne and low declining, 
Thirsil again his forced tank begun. 

His wonted audience his sides entwining. 

Fletcher's Purple Island. 

With what force, my Lord, with what protection 
are you prepared to meet tho united detestation of the 
people of Fingland. Junius. 

All philosophy i» only forcing the trade of happiness, 
vhen iKKure seems to deny the means. Goldsmith. 

Tliero the va<t miiUstone with inebriate whirl 
On trembling floors his fingers twirl, 

Hhme liinty t'M-ih the golden harvests grind. 

Feast without blood ! and nourish human-kind. 

Darwin* 

He stumbled on to try if he could find 
A path to adtl his own slight antj and yorce#. 

To lorjjs the greatest part of which w'ere corses. 

Byron, 

I'oiicr, in philosnjdiy, «]enotc.s the cause 
of the ciian-e in tin; state of a Ixnly, when l)eini( 
jtt rest, it bej^ins to move, or has a motion which 
Js cither not uniftmn or not direct. While a 
body remains in the same state?, either of rest or 
['f »i'iiform and rectilinear motion, tlie cause of 
i''‘Tnainint^ in such a state is in the nature of 
the body, and it cannot be said that any extrinsic 
f»rce has acted on it. This internal cause or 
principle is called Inertia. Meclmnical forces 
'tiay be reduced 'to two sorts ; one of a body at 
the other of a body in motion. The force 
? at re.st, is that which we conceive to 

^ in a body lying still, on a table, or hanging 
y a rope, or supnorted by a .s|>ring, &c\, a»d 
is calletl by the names of pressure’, tension, 
orco, or vis mortua, solicitatio, conatus iiio- 
®tiui, conamen, &c. To this class also of forces 
must refer centripetal and centrifugal 
^iirces, though they reside in a body in motitm ; 

thffse forces are bomogoneous to weights, 
TOsures, or tensions of a*iy kind. The force 
a body in motion is a power residing in that 
'y So long as it continues its motion; by 


means of which it is able to remove obstacles 
lying in its way ; to lessen, destroy, or overcome 
the force of any other moving body, which meets 
it in an opposite direction ; or to surmount any 
dead pressure or resistance, as tension, gravity, 
friction, &c., for some time ; but which will be 
lessened or destroyed by such resistance as les- 
sens or destroys the motion of the body. This 
is called vis motrix, moving force, and by some 
late writers vis viva, to distinguish it from the 
vis mortua spoken of before ; and by these appel- 
lations, however different, the same thing is un- 
derstood by all mathematicians, viz. that power 
of displacing, of withstanding opiposite moving 
forces, or of overcoming any dead resistance, 
which resides in a moving body, and which, 
in whole or in part, continues to accompany 
it, so long as the body moves. See Mecha- 
nics. 

Force, Comparative, of Men ano Horses. 
There are several curious as* well as useful ob- 
servations in Desagulier’s Kxpeiiiiienlal Philo- 
sophy, concerning tho comparative forces of 
men and horses, and the best way of applying 
them. A horst? rlraw's with the greatest, advan- 
tage Avhen the line of direction is level with his 
breast; in ^uch a situation, he is able to draw 
200 pounds eight hours a day, walking about 
two miles and a half, an hour. And if the same 
horse is made to draw 2 \0 pounds he can w’ork 
but six hours a day, and cannot go quite so fast. 
On a carriage, indeed, where friction alone is to be 
overcome, a middling horse will draw 1000 
pounds. But the best way to try a horse’s force 
IS by making him draw np out of a well, over 
a single pulley or roller; and in such a case, 
one horse with another w ill draw 200 pouncls. 
Five men arc found to be equal in strength to 
one horse, and can, with a.s much ease, push 
round the horizontal beam of a mill, in a walk 
forty feel witle ; whereas three men will do it in 
a walk only nim teiMi feel wide. The wavrst way 
of appdying tlie torce uf a horse, is to make him 
carry or draw up hill; Lt if the hill be steep, 
three men will do more than a liorse, each man 
climbing up faster with a burde n of 100 pounds 
weight, than a horse that is loaded wilii :30(> 
pounds, a difference whieli is owing to the [><)si- 
tion of the piarts of the human bo(iy being I)ctler 
adajvtod to climb tliaii tliosc of a liorse. On tin* 
other liand, the best way of ajipdying the force 
of a horse, is in an liorizoiital <lireeiion, wliereiri 
a man can exert least force ; thus a man, sseigli- 
iiig I'lO pounds and drawing a boat along l)y 
means ot a ro]H? coming ov(?i Ins shoiiiders, can- 
not draw above twenty-seven pouiid.s, or exert 
above one-seventh p^art v>f the force of a liorse 
employed to tlie same purpose. Tlio very best 
and most effectual posture in a man, is that of 
rowing; wherein he not only acts with more 
muscles at once for overcoming the resistance, 
than in any other position ; but as he pulls back- 
wards, the weight of his body assists by way of 
lever. See Desaguliers, K\p. Fhil. vol. i. p. 
241 ; where wo have several other observations 
relative to force acquired by certain positions ot 
the body, from which that author accounts for 
most feats of strength and activity. See also a 
Memokc on this subject by M. de la Hire, in 
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Mem. Hoy. Acad. Sc. 1629; or in Desa^licrs, 
Exp,, Ac. p. 267, See., who has published a 
translation of part of it with remarks. 

Forc£, or La Force, in geography, a town of 
France, in the department of Dordogne, six 
miles west of Bergerac ; famed for its trade in 
cattle, grain, and wine. 

Force, in law, signifies any unlawful violence 
offered to things or persons, and is divided into 
simple and compound. 

Force, Compound, is where some other 
violence is committed with such an act as of 
itself alone is criminal ; as if one enters by force 
into another’s house, and there kills a person, or 
ravishes a woman. There is likewise a force 
implied in law, as in every trespass, rescue, or 
disseisin, and an actual force with weapons, 
number of persons, &,c. ' Any persons may law- 
fully enter a tavern, inn, or viciualling house ; 
so may a landlord his tenant’s house, to view 
repairs, &c. But if, in these cases, the person 
that enters * comm its any violence or force, the 
law will intend that he entered for that purpose. 

Force, Simple, is what is so committed that 
it has no other crime attending it ; as whcTC a 
person, by force, enters on another’s possession, 
without committing any other unlawful act. 

Forcible Detainer, in la>v, is where one by 
violence withholds the possession of lands, &c., 
so that the person who hai a riglit of entry is 
barred, or hindered therefrom. 

Forcirle Entry is a violent and actual 
entry into houses or lands. At common law, 
any person that had a right to^*nter into lands, 
&c., might retain possession of it by force But 
this liberty being abuseil, to the breach c>f the 
peace, it was therefore found necessary that the 
same should be restrained ; though, at this day, 
he who is wrongfully dispossessed of goods may 
by force retake them. By statute, no ])ersons 
shall make an entry on any lands or tenements, 
except where it is given bv law, and in a 
peaceable manner, even though tliey have title of 
entry, on pain of iinprisonme.il ; and where a 
forcible entry is committed, justices of peace are 
authorised to view the place, and enquire of the 
force by a jury, summoned by the sheriff of the 
county; and tliey may cause the tenements, Ac., 
to be restored, and imprison the offenders till 
they pay a fine. A writ of forcible entry also 
lies, where a person seised of a freefiold is by 
force jmt out thereof. 

Forcible Marriage, of a woman of estate, 
is felony. For, W the statute 3 lien. VII.c. 2., 
it is enacted, ‘ That if any persons shall take 
away any woman having lands or goods, or 
that is heir apparent to her ancestor, by force, 
and against ner wi:!, and marry or defile her; 
the takers, procurers, abettors, and receivers of 
the woman taken away against her will, and 
knowing the same, shall be deeinea pnncipal 
fploii.« but as tojprocurers and accessories, they 
are, before the offence be committed, to be ex- 
cluded the benefit of clergy, by 39 Eliz. c. 9. 
Tlie indictment on the statute 3 Hen. VII. is 
expressly to set forth, tliat the woman taken 
away had lands or goods, or was heir apparent ; 
and also that she was married or defiled, because 
no other case is within the stulute : and it ought 


to allege that the taking was for lucre. It is no 
excuse that the woman at first was taken away 
with her own consent: for if she afterwards 
refuse to continue with the ollender, and be 
forced against her will, she may from that time 
properly be said to be taken against her will* 
and it is not material whether a woman so taken 
away be at last married or defiled with her own 
consent or not, if she were under force at the 
time ; the offender being in both cases equally 
within the words of the act. Those persons 
who, after the fact, received the offender, are bu 
accessories after the offence, according to the 
rules of common law; and those that are only 
privy to the damage, but not parties to the 
mrcible taking away, are not within the act 
H. P. C. 119. A man may be indicted 
taking away a woman by force in anoihtr 
country; for the continuing of the force in any 
country, amounts to a forcible taking there. 
Ibid. Taking away any woman child under tho 
age ot sixteen years and unmarried, out of the 
custody and without the consent of the father 
or guardian, Ac. the offender shall suffer fine 
and imprisonment ; t nd if the woman agrees to 
any contract of matrimony with such person, she 
shall forfeit her estate during life, to the next of 
kin to whom the inheritance shtaild descend, 
.Statute 4. and .5. lb A M. c. B. This is :i 
force against the parents ; and an information 
will lie for seducing a young man or woman 
from their parents, against their conseiils, in 
order to marry them, Ac. See MARRrAOF.. 

Forcing, in gardening, a method of pro- 
ducing ripe fruits from trees, before their nutiiral 
season. The melhotl of doing it is this*: a wall 
should be erected ten feet high ; a bonier mn'*i 
be marked out on the south sale of it, of 


four feet wide, and some stakes must be fiisl< iini 
into the ground, all along the edge of the honlcr; 
tliesc should be four inches thick. Tlu?y ;iiv 
intended to n‘St the glass lights upon, which arc 
to slope backwards to the wall, to shelter tin’ 
fniit as there shall be occasion : and there mnst 
be, at each end, a door to open either way, 
according tts the wind blows. The frame should 
be made moveable along the wall, that when .i 
tree has been forced one year, the frame may be 
removed to another, and so on, that the trees 
may each of thorn be forced only once in three 
years, at which rate they will last a long time. 
They must be always well grown trees that are 
chosen for forcing; for young ones are scmi 
destroyed, and the fruit th.Tt is produced trom 
them is never so well tasted. The dung, 
it is put to the wall, should be laid in a bean nr 
five or six days, that it may heat 
and when thus prepared, jt must be laid m 
feet thick at the base of the wall, and go b 
up till it is two feet thick at the top. U inus 
laid at least within three or four inches 
top of the wall ; and when it sinks, as i 
sink two or three feet, more dung ^ 

on ; for the first heat will do little more hnn 
swell the blossom-buds. The covering . ^ 

with glasses is of great service ; hut tnev 
be taken off to admit the benefit ® ^ 
showers to the trees, and the doors at . 
should be either left entirelv open, or on 
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of them opened, and a mat hung before them, at 
once to let the air circulate and keep off the 
frosts. The dung is never to be applied till 
towards the end of November ; and three changes 
of it will be sufficient to npenthe cherries, which 
will be very fine in February. As to the apri- 
cots grapes, nectarines, peaches, and plums, if 
the weather be milder, the glasses are to be 
opened, to let in sunshine, or g*»ntle showers, 
if a TOW or two of scarlet strawberries be planted 
ut the back of the frame, they will ripen in 
February, or the beginning of March; the vines 
will blossom in April, and the grapes will be ripe 
in June. It should be carefully observed, not to 
place early and late ripening fruits together, be- 
caiLse the heat necessary to force the late ones 
will be of great' injury to the early ones aftei 
they have fruited. The masculine apricot will 
be ripe in the beginning of April; the early nec- 
tarines will be ripe about the same time ; and the 
forward sort of plums by the end of that month, 
(iooseberries will have iruit fit for tarts in Janu- 
ary or February, and will ripen in March ; and 
currants will have ripe fruit in April. Tlie trees 
need not be planted so distant at these walls as 
at others, for they do not shoot so freely as in the 
open air; nine feet asijnd(?r is sufficient. They 
should bo pruned about three weeks before the 
luat is applied. See IIurticulture and Hot 

IIOL’SE. 

Folu iNG, in the wine trade, a term used by 
wine merchants, for the finiru; down wines, and 
niKlering them fit for immediate draught. The* 
principal inconvenience of the common way of 
fining down the white wines by isinglass, and 
the red by whites of eggs, is the slowness of the 
nperatipn ; these ingredients not- performing 
ihiir office in less than a week, or sometimes a 
fortnight, according as the; weather proves favor- 
able, cloudy or cl(;ar, windy or calm : this 
appears to be matter of constant observation. 
But the wine-merchant frequently requires a 
method that .shall, with certainty, make tlie wines 
fit foi txsting in a few hours. A method of this 
lind there is, but it is kept in a few hands as a 
valuable secret. Perhaps it depends upon a 
prudent use of a tai tarised spirit of wim*, and the 
common forcing, along >vith gypsum, as the 
principal; all of which are to be well stirred 
•ibout in wine, for half an hour before it is 
s'uffi red to rest. 


FORD, 71 . t. Sc V, a. 'i Sax. pojit), from pft- 

Ford'able, adj, ) jian, to go, proceed. 
See Fare, Goth, fiord; Swed. fiord; Welsh 
fford, A shallow part of a river where it may 
De> passed without swimming. It sometimes 
signifies the stream ; the current : to pass with- 
out swimming. 

Adam's sliin-boncs must have contained a thou- 
sand fathom, and much more, if he had forded the 

Raleigh* 8 llutorg, 

Pliny placcth the Schenitae upon the Euphrates, 
where the same beginneth to be fordable, Ralegh, 

Her men the* paths rode through made by her 
awoVd ; 

They pass the stream, when she had found thc/ord. 

Fairfajc. 

Medusa with Gorgonian terror guards 
The ford, and of itself the water dies 
All taste of living wight. 

Milton*t Paradise Lost, 

liisc, wretched w idow ! rise ; nor undeplorcd 
Permit my ghost to pass the Stygian finrd : 

But rise, prepared in black to mourn thy perished 
lord. Jh-gden. 

A countryman sounded a river up and down, to 
try where it was most fordable ; and where the water 
ran too smooth, he found it deepest; and, on the 
contrary, shallowest where it made must noise. 

L* Estrange, 

Ford (John), a dramatic writer of c’Onsi<li;r- 
able clfgancc, was th(* second son of a gentleman 
of Devonshire;, where he was born in 1.5R6. He 
entered in the Middle Temple in 1602, for the 
purpose of studying bivv, and, while there, pub- 
lished in 1600 a pioee entitled Fame’s Memoriall, 
a species of monody on the earl or Devonshire. 
In his twenty-first year, having been disappointed 
by the death of lord Mountjoy, .an expected 
patron, he resolved to travel, but it is doubtful 
whether he did so, as nothing more is kntnvn of 
him until ho ])rinted his first tragedy of the 
Trover’s Mebuicholy in 1629. But this was not 
his first play, as a piece of his, entitled A Bad 
Jieginning makes a good Knding, was previously 
acted at court. He wrote, or assisted to write, at 
least eleven dramas; and such a.s were printed 
appeared from 1629 to 1634. Most of tluse 
were? his own composition, but some were writ- 
ten in conjunction wiUi Decker, Drayton, Hath- 
orewaye, The date of his death is nncerfain, 
but it is thought that he did not long survive 
1639. A writer in the C’t*nsura l.iti^aria, has 


Ki'RCEPS, n. I. I.at. 

forceps properly signifies a pair of tongs; but is 
for an instrument in cliirurgcry, to extract any 
thing out of wounds, and the like occasions. Quineg, 


I'oncEPs, in surgery, See., is also used for a 
jjair of scissars for cutting off, or dividing, the 
leshy membranous parts of the body. See 

^l^^kOERY. 


j , ^ ^f^I^IFATED, w/;. From forceps. Formed 

* 6 a pair pjj^cers to opeu and enclose. 

. have antenna, or long horns before, 

* t along falcation ot fordpaled tail behind. 

Rroxtnc, 

When they hav« scir.cd their prey, they will :.o te- 
noualy hold u with their /orcttialerf mouth, that they 
not part therewith, even when taken out of iho 

Derham. 


attributed to him an able little manual, entitle*! 
A Line of Life pointing to the Iminorlalilie of a 
Wrtuous N.anie, 1620, 12mo. 

Ford (Sir Jolm), a gentleman of considenible 
talents its an engineer of the seventeenth century, 
was the son o*’ .Sir John Ford, of Harting, Sussex, 
where he was born in He was educatcnl 

at Trinity ('ollego, Oxford, and Vnighte*! by 
Charles 1., after .serving the office of high-sheriff 
of Sussex. He after\Nards commanded a regi- 
ment of horse in the royal cause, and was 
iaiprisonetl on suspicion of aiding the escape of 
the king fnun Hampton Court. He was however 
soon released by the interest, as it is thought, of 
T reton, whose sister he had married, and in 1650 
employed himself in several mechanical inven- 
tions of importance. With CromwelFs on- 
couragement, and at the request of the citizens of 
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London, he contrived machinery for raising the 
Thames water into all the high streets, lie also 
suggested several improvements in the coinage, 
which he acquired a patent to try in Ireland, but 
died there before he could put it into execution, 
September 3d, 1670. lie was the author of a 
Design for bringing up a River from Hickmans- 
worth, Herts, to St. Giles’ in the Fields, London, 
1641, 4to.; Kxperimentiil Proposals to pay the 
Fleet, re-build D)ndon, establish the Fishing 
Trade, ifcc., 1066, 4to. To this last work was 
added A Defence of Rill Credit; and in 1663 
he printed a Proposal for raising Money by 
Bills of Exchange, which should pass current 
instead of Money, to prevent Rubbery. Wood 
speaks of him as a man of promising talents. 

FORDING BRIDGE, a town of Hampshire 
situated on the north-west side of the Avon, and 
on the borders of the New Forest. Although it 
is a small inland town, it is mentioned inDoines- 
day-b'>ok, as having formerly had a church, and 
two mills. Tlie f.' 'i)cipal manufacture is that of 
cuec^cs and bed-ticks, and there is a calmo 
priuting-field. A the south-east entrance of the 
town there is a handsome stone britige of sc'vcn 
arches over the Avon, TJie government of the 
town is vested in a constable, who is chosen 
annually at the court-leet of tlie lonl of the 
manor. It has a weekly market on Saturday, 
and a fair September Qth. It lies six miles from 
Riiigwood, twelve from Salisbury, and ninety- 
one from London. 

FORD UN (John de), a Scotch ecclesiastic of 
the fourteenth century, the author of the Scoto- 
chronioon. He was possessed of the benefice of 
Fordun in 1377, having dedicated his history to 
the bishop of Glasgow from thence. In 1722 
Ilcarrie published at (Jxford, Joamiis de Fordun 
Scoto-chronicon Genuinum, una cum ejusdem 
Snpplemento ac Continuatione, 3 vols., 8vo. 
Part of the work had previously appeared in the 
Quindecim Scriptores ; it was also puVilished by 
Goodall, 2 vols., folio, Edinburgh, 17.59. 

FORDWICH, a town of Kent, called in the 
Domesday Book, ‘ the little borough of Ford- 
wich,* is a member of the port of Sandwich, and 
was anciently incorpomted by the style of the 
barony of the town of Fordwich, and enjoys the 
.same [irivilegcs as the cinque-ports. It is liimous 
for excellent •trouts, taken in the Stour. It is 
said to have once been a more extensive place 
than at present, having suffered frcciUiM.tly bv fire. 

FORDYCE (David), an cOegaiit ai.d b .trried 
writer, born at Aberdeen in 1711. Aft»T recivv- 
ing tl»e early part of his (‘duration at the gram- 
mar-school, he was, at the ace of i!iirt( , n, entered 
at the Gr, k class in tin Mariscbal College, 
AVierdeen ; and in lie obta.urd the degree 
of M. A.» ami becaiuc* a pf> !t s'<or of moral 
philosophy in the .same college ii I74\i. lie 
was designed for the ministry, ami in 1748 pub- 
lished a work entitled Theodorus, or the Art of 
Preaching, Having finished this work, he went 
abroad in 1750; hut, after a .successful tour 
through several puria of Europe, he was unfortu- 
nalcAy shipwrecked in a storm ori the coast of 
lloUand, in the forty -first year of his age. lie 
wrote also Dialogues on F/ducation, Pvo.; and a 
Treatise on Moral Philoso]jhy, publi^Iicd in the 


Preceptor. The third edition of his Theodonn 
was published in London by his brother. 

Fordyce (George), an eminent physician and 
lecturer on medicine, nephew of the precedinir 
was born near Aberdeen in 1 736. He receivtd 
his education at the university of that city, antj 
attained the literary degree of M. A. when only 
fourteen years of age. In about a year after this 
he was placed with an uncle, a surgeon and 
apothecary, at Uppingham in Rutlaudshiro 
After residing some time at Uppingham, he went 
to prosecute his studies at the university of Edin- 
burgh, and there his assiduity and attainments 
gained particular atUmtion from Dr. Cullen, thou 
professor of chcinislry. From Edinburgh he went 
to Leyden, where, in 1758, he took his doctor’s 
degree, though only twenty-two years of age. 
After residing one winter at Leyden, the greater 
part of his patrimony being spent m the prose- 
cution of his studies, he determined to settle in 
London, .vhich he did in 1759. In this metro- 
polis he commenced with a course of lectures on 
the materia medica; and in 1768 published his 
FJemcnls of the Practice of Physic, which formed 
the text book of his medical i oursc. lly this 
lime lie hud acquireil a very respeetabh* [)riv: 4 tr 
practice; and in 1770 was appointed ])hysKi;in 
to $t. Thomas’s Hospital. In 1776 he was eliosen 
Febow of tlu* Ro)al Society; and in 1737 ;i 
Fellow of the ( idlege of Physicians. About this 
time he published his Elements of Agricultun* 
and Vegetation ; besides wliich he w rote an Kss;iy 
on Digestion, four F'issays on Fever, and various 
miscellanoous papers. Though his constliuiioti 
discovered symptoms of pri inature ilccuv, he 
continued to discharge his professional duties (ill 
the 26tl> of June, 1B02, when he was carried od 
by an irregular gout and water in the cficst, in 
the sixty-sixth year of lbs age. 

Fordyce (James), an eminent Scottish divine, 
was born at Aberdeen in 1720. 1 1 is first seltleinviii 
as a minister was at Brechin, in the county <’f 
Angus ; whence he was called to Alloa near StirliiiiT 
While he resided at Alloa, the attention of the 
public was particularly drawn towards him hy 
the excellence of his pulpit compositions. 
university of Glasgow conferred on him tlie de- 
gree of D. D. Having many friends in London, 
he received an invitation to go there, as assistuni 
to Dr. Lawrence, minister of a r*‘spectal>h’ < nri- 
gregation in Monkwcll Street, which heanrj'tcd 
about 1702 ; and Dr. Lawrence dying a w 
months after, the elocpience of Dr. Konlycc .‘‘tM'ij 
became famous, and for several years attrailcd 
crowded audiences. But Dr. Fordyce lived to 
see his popularity decline, and his pews became 
thill. Many of his most 3 t( ady bearers and h ^e- 
ral supporters withdrew from him on aeconnto 
the losses they sustained by the failure o i 
younger lirother, an extensive banker ; and us 
hearers wa;re still farther diminished by ^ 
happy difference which took place between u 
and his colleague, Mr. Toller, about 177a. 
a .short time after this, the declining stale o > 
health made it necessary for him to resign 
charge; Mr. James Lindsay was according yr 
pointed his successor in 1782 ; and at his o ^ 
nation the doctor delivered one. of 
eloquent sermons. Dr. Fordyce now re i 
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Hampshire, where he lived in the vicinity of the 
garl of Bute, being very intimate with that no- 
bleman, and having the freest access to his va- 
luable library ; but he afterwards removed to 
Hath, where he died of an asthmatic complaint, 
on the tst October, 1796, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age. Dr. Fordyce is known as the 
iiuthor of Sermons to Young Women, 2 vols. 
l* 2 ino., which have been translated into several 
European languages ; A Sermon on the Charac- 
trraud Conduct of the Female Sex ; Address to 
Young Men, 2 vols. 12mo. ; Addresses to the 
])oity a volume of Poems ; A Disc.'ourse on 
Pain, and Additions to his brother’s Temple of 
Virtue. 

fore, adj. Ik, adv. Sax. pope; (loth. vr>r; 
Hclg. voor. Anterior; coming first in a pro- 
gressive motion ; fore is a word much used 
in eoinposition to mark priority of time. A vi- 
cious orthography, says Dr. Johnson, has con- 
founded for and fore in composition. 

r.acli of them will bear mk domieuWerina and four 
sakirs, iifcding no other addition than a slight spar 
link fore and aft, which ia a slight deck, throughout. 

Ralti(jh*t Essays. 

Thougli thcro is an orb or spherical area of the 
souiul, yet they move strongest and go farthest in 
ihc fote lines from the first local iinprossion. 

Bacon. 

Uesistauce in fluids arises from their greater pres- 
slniT on the fore than hind part of the bodies moving 
in ilu’in. Cheyne. 

Four., a town of Ireland, in Wc'^tmeath, 
iwouty-lwo miles from Dublin, is a small bo- 
rough, supposed anciently to have bee i a seat of 
iKur.ing. It contains the ruins of a monastery 
and three churches, as well as the cell of an an- 
diorite. Jt is seated on Lough-Lane, meaning 
lie Like of l earning. 

FOllEADYi'SE, V. (/. Fore and advisev To 
(oiiiisi I early ; to counsel before the time of ac- 
tion, or the event. 

Thus to have said. 

As you were foreadvised, had touched his spirit. 

And tried his inclination. 

Sfiakspear^ Coriolamu, 

FUREAPPOINT, V, a. Fore an<l appoint. 
To order beforehand. 

FOREARM', v.a. Fore and arm. To pro- 
vide for attack or resistance before the time of 

need. 

forearms bis car* 

^Virh rules to push his fortune, or to hear. 

Dryden. 

^ »nan should fix and forearm his mind with this 
l>er!,uasion, that, during his passion, whatsoever is 
offered to his imagination tends only to deceive. 

South. 

forebod E',v.n.&v.o.) Fore and bode. 

1‘orebo'der, n. s. \ Sax. popeboman ; 

^wed. j(>r6oda. To prognosticate ; to foretell ; to 
nreknow ; to feel a secret sense of something 
uture with a mixture of dread and appre- 
ension ; foreboder is a soothsayer, or a croaker 
is always predicting evil. 

Wilh •'*f^**' •>fhlod in future fate, 

^ these /oreftodi,^ words restraint th^ir hate. 

Fate makes you deal, while I in vain implore ; 
y etn/ors6ode’i 1 ne’er shall see you more. Id, 


Your raven has a reputation in the world fora bird 
of omen, and a kind of small prophet : a crow that 
had observed the raven’s manner and way of deli- 
vering his predictions, sets up for a foreboder. 

L* Estrange. 

My soul foreboded I should find the bower 
Of some fell monster, fierce with barb’rous power. 

Pojye. 

Spirit of freedom ! when on Phylc’t hrow” 

'Inou sat’st with Thrasybulus and his train, 

CouUlfit llioxi forchode the dismal hour which now 
Dims the green beauties of thine Attic plain. 

Bgroti, Chihle Harold. 

FOREHY’, pr/y;. Fore and by. Near; hard 
by ; fast .by. 

Not far away he hcncc doth won 

Foreby a fountain, where 1 late him left. 

Faerie Quecne. 

FORl'/CAST, V. 7i., V. a. & n, s. ) Fore and 
Forf.ca'steh, n. s. s cast. To 

scheme ; to plan before execution ; to contrive an- 
tecedently: scheme; plan; antecedent policy. 

He shall forecast his devices against the strong 
holds. Daniel xi. 

The spices that sourdeu of pride, sotbly whaa 
sourden of malice imagined, avised and forcrastc, or 
ellcB of usage hen dedly sinnet it is no doutc. 

Chaucer. Persotics Tale, 

And whatso heavens in their secret doom 
Ordained have, how can frail fleshy wight 
Forecast, but it must needs to issue come ? 

Spenser. 

When broad awake, she finds in troublous flit. 
Forecasting how his foe be might annoy. 

Faerie Qveene. 

Alas! that Warwick had no more forecast. 

But while he thought to steal the single ten, 

The king Vl as slily fingered from the deck ! 

Sfuikftpeare, 

The feast was served ; the time so w«Il forecast. 
That just when the dessert and fruits were placed. 
The fiend’s alarm began. 

Dryden* s Theodore ar.d Honaria. 
It is wisdom to consider the end of things before 
we embark, and to forecast consequences. 

L* Estrange. 

He makes tliis ditTercnce to arise from the forectui 
•nd predetermination of the gods. Addison. 

The last, scarce ripened into perfect man, 

^aw helpless him from whom their life began : 
Memory and forecast returns engage; 

That pointed back to youth, this on to age. Pape 

FORECASTLE, n. s. Fore and castle. In 
a ship, is that pari where the foremast stands, 
and is divided from the rest of the floor by a 
bulk-head : that part of the forecastle which is 
aloft, and not in tne hold, is called the prow. — 
Harris. 

The commodity of the new cook-room the mer- 
chants have found to be so great, as that, in all their 
ships, the cook-rooms an* built in their forecastle*, 
contrary to that which had been anciently used. 

Raleigh** Essay*. 

Forfcastlk, a short deck placed in the fore 
part of the ship, above the upper deck : it is 
usually terminated, in vessels of war, by a 
breast-work, both before and beliind ; the 
foremost part forming the top of the beak-head^ 
and the nind-part reacliing to the after-part of 
the fore-chains. 

FORECHO'SEN, part. Fore and chosca. 
Pre-elected. 
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FORECITED, part. Fore and cite. Quoted 
before, or above. 

'^reavet is of opinion, that th« alteration men- 
tioned in ihtitforeeited passage is continued. 

ArbtUhnoU 

FOHE'CT-OSK, v. a. Fore and close. To 
shut up ; to preclude ; to prevent. 

The embargo urith Spain foreclosed this trade. 

Caretr. 

To foreclose a mortgage, is to cut off the power 
ot re<lemption. 

FO'llEDECK. 71. s. Fore and deck. The 
anterior part of the ship. 

I to the forcdeck went, and thence did look 
For rocky Scylla. Chapman's Odyssey, 

FOllFDESrGN, v. a. Fore and design. To 
plan beforehand. 

All the steps of the growth and vegetation, both of 
animals and plants, have been foreseen and /bre- 
desiyned by the wise Author of nature. Cheyne, 

FORE'DO, V. a. From for and do, not fore, 
says 13r. Johnson. Mr. Horne Tooke coiisideis 
it as a corruption of forth-done, i. c. done, 
to go forth ; or caused to go forth, i. e. out of 
doors; in modern language, turned out of doors,’ 
But wc have a Saxon compound po/ioon, of the 
same signification ; and we cannot hut reganl 
Dr. Johnson as nearer the truth : to fore or fonlo, 
for it is found both ways, is to ‘ do for,’ to 
finish; a common colloquial expression: to 
ruin ; to destroy ; opposed to making happy ; to 
overdo; to weary; to harass. 

But al so colde towardcs the" 

Thy ladies is — as frost in winter roone ; 

And thou ybidon— as snowe in fire is souc. 

Chaucer, Troilttt and Creseide, 
Beseeching him, if cither salves or oils, 

A foredone wight from door of death might raise. 

He would at her request prolong her nephew’s days. 

Faerie Quecne, 

This is the night 

That cither makes me, or foredoes me quite. 

Sfuikspcare, 

Whilst the heavy plowman snores. 

All with weary task foredone. Id. 

OllF.DO'OAL, V. a. Sax. popDeman. Fore 
and doom. To predestinate ; to determine be- 
forehand. 

Through various hazards and events wc move 
To Latiuin, and the realms furedootntd by Jove. 

Dryden's j^neid. 

The willing metal will obey thy band. 

Following with case : if favoured by thy fate. 

Thou art foredoomed to view the Stygian 

Oryden. 

Vole foredoomed, and all tilings trnu 
By course of time to their appointed end. Id, 
Here Britain’s statesmen oft the fall joredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. 

Pope, 

FORF.-END, 71. s. Fore and end. The an- 
terior part. 

1 have lived at honest freedom ; paid 
More pious debts to heaven than in all 
The fore-end of my time. 

Shakspeare. Cymbeline, 

In the fore-end of it, which was tev/ards him, grew 
a small green branch of palm. Baoon, 

forefather, n. s. Fore and father. 
Ancestor ; one who in any degree of aacendtng 
genealogy ptecedes another. 


The custom of the people of God, and the decrees 
of our forefathers, are to bo kept, touching those things 
whereof the Scripture hath neither one way or other 
given us charge. Hooker 

Conceit is still derived 

From oomn forefather grief ; mine is not so. 

Shakspeare, 

Shall I not bo distraught. 

And madly play with my /ore/atAert’ joints ? /d. 
If it be a generous desire in men to know from 
whence their own forefathers have come, it cannot be 
displeasing to understand the place of our first ances. 
tor. Raleigh's History, 

When a man sees the prodigious pains our ft,re- 
fathers have been at in these barbarous buildings, one 
cannot but fancy what miracles of architecture they 
would have left us, had they been instructed in the 
right way. Addison on Italy. 

Blest Peer! his great forefather's evuty grace 
Reflecting, and reflected in his race. Pope. 

FOREFF/ND, v, a. It is doubtful whether 
from fore or for und defoud. ‘ If from fore, it 
implies aiitecedent provision ; as forearm : if 
from for, prohibitory security ; as forbid. Of 
the two following examples one favors for, and 
tlie other fore.’ — Johnson. To prohibit; to avert. 

I would not kill thy unprepared spirit ; 

No, heavens fvrefend! 1 would not kill thy soul. 

t^hakspeare . 

Down with the nose, 

Down with it fiat : take the bridge quite away 
t)f him, that, his particular to forefend. 

Smells from the general .weal. /J. 

Perhaps a fever, which the );oih forefend^ 

May bring your youth to some untimely end. 

Rryih'n, 

FOREFTNOER, 7i. s. Fore and fingor. Tlu? 
finger next the thumb ; the index. 

An agate stone 

On the foreJingcT of an alderman. Shaksptr.rc. 
Polyinnia shall bo draw n, as it were, acting her 
speech with her forefinger, Peacham on Drawimj. 

Some wear this on the middle-finger, as the ancii-nt 
Gauls and Britons ; and some upon \.)xe forefinger. 

Brou’iie. 

FO'REFDOT, n. s. Plural forefeet. Fon- 
and foot. The anterior foot of a quadruped : in 
contempt, a hand. 

Ho ran fiercely, and smote at Hcliodorus with hi» 
forefeet, ‘J Hoc, hi. 26. 

Give me thy fist, thy forefoot to mo give. 

Shakspeare. 

I continue my line from thenco to the heel ; then 
making the breast with the crninency thereof, bring 
ou» his near forefoot, which I finish. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

Fork-Foot, a piece of timber which termi- 
nates the keel at the fore end. It is 
by a scarf to the extremity of the keel, 
it makes a part ; and the other end ot it, w ic 
is incur\^ated upwards into a soil of knee, is .i 
tached to the lower end of the stem : ot w i 
it also makes a part, being also called the grip • 
FORETRONT, n. $, Fore and front ViQ 
anterior front of a thing or place. 

UpoD th,for0fmu of the Si. 

Sot ye Urioh in Uie/oro/»wi< of 
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FOREGO’, V. a. i Fore and go. To quit ; 
FoAECQEa, n. (. ) to give up; to resign; to 
eolK-fore; to be past; to provide for; to se- 
cure: foregoer is used in the sense of ancestor; 

^ What ahal my ■oroufoll life done, in this cans. 

If I bought ? 

'' Chaucer, TroUut and Cresetde. 

Special reason oftentimes causeth the will to prefer 
one good thing before another; to leave one for 
another’s sake, Xo forego meaner for the attamment of 
higher degrees. Hooker. 

It it her nature, or is it her will. 

To be so cruel to an humble foe ? 

If nature, then she may it mend with skill ; 

If will, then she at will may will forego. Spenser. 
Having all before absolutely in his power, it re- 
maincth so still, he having already neither foregiven 
nor foregone any thing thereby unto them, but havmg 
received something from them. W. 

Mutt I then Icaro you? Must I needs /ore^o 
So good, so noble, and so trUc a master ? 

^ Shakspeare, 

Let ua not forego 

That for a trifle which was bought with blood. Id. 
Honours beat thrive. 

When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our foregoers. 

By our remembrances of days foregone. 

Such were our faults : O ! then wc thought them not. 

id. 

It is to 1)0 understood of Cain, that many years 
(.mone* and when his people were increased, ho 
l.uill the city of Knoch. Raleigh. 

How can I live without thoe’ ho^ forego 
Thy sweet converse, and love so dearly joined. 

To live again in these wild woods forlorn . 

Milton. 

This argument might prevail with you to forego a 
llttls of your repose for the publick benefit. Dryden. 

I was seated in. my elbow-chair, where I had iu- 
ilulgcd the foregoing speculations. Addison. 

FORF/oHOUND, n. s. Fore and ground. 
The part of the Held, or exp.insc of a picture, 
wliich soeins to lie before the figures. 

All agree that white can subsist on the foreground 
of die picture : the question therefore is to know, if it 
cau equally bo placed upon that which is backward, 
ihc light being universal, and the figures supposed to 
he ia an open field. Dryden. 

FORE'HANI),w.s.&a//j. ) From fore ami 
Fohe’handed, n. 5. > hand. The pari of 

a horse which is before the rider. The chief part. 
Not in use. Done sooner than is regular ; early ; 
timely ; formed in ihe foreparts. 

The great Achilles whom opinion crowns 
The sinew and the forehand of our host. 

Shakspeare. 

You’ll say she did embrace me as a husband. 

And so extenuath the forehand sin. 

If hy thus doing you bavo not secured your time 
% in early and forehanded care, yet be sure, by a 
timely diligence, to redeem the lime. Taylor. 

He’s a substantial tme-bred beast, bravely fore- 
handed : mark but the cleanness of his shapes too. 

Dryden, 

FORE'HEAD, n. «. Sax. pofiheapo'b. Fore 
and head. That part of the face which reaches 
fiom the eyes upward to the hair. Impudence ; 
confidence; assurance; audacious.. ess; audacity, 
ine forehead is the part on which shame visibly 
operates. 


FOR 

Hiro forehed shone as bright as any day 
So W 05 it washen when she lote her werk. 

Chaucer. The Milleres Tale. 

Her yvorie forhead, full of bounty bravo. 

Like a broad table did itselfe dispred 
For Love his loflie triumphes to engrave. 

And write the battailcs of his great godhed : 

All good and honour might therein bo red ; 

For there their dwelling was. 

Spenser*s Faerie Queene. 
The breast of Hecuba, 

When she did suckle Hector, looked not lovelier 
Than Hector’s forehead when it spit forth blood 
At Grecian swords contending. 

Shakspeare. Coriolanns. 

The sea o’er fraught would swell, and the unsought 
diamonds 

Would so imblaze the forehead of the deep. 

And so bestud with stars, that they below 
Would grow inured to light, and come at last 
To gaze upon the Sun with shameless Grows. 

Milion*i Comus. 

Some angel copied, while I slept, each grace. 

And moulded every feature from my face : 

Such majesty docs from her forehead rise. 

Her cheeks such blushes cast, such rays her eyes. 

Dryden. 

A man of confidence prcssctli forward upon every 
appearance of advantage ; where his force is loo feeble, 
he prevails by dint of impudence : these men ol fore- 
head are magnificent in promises, and infallible in 
their prescriptions. Collier. 

1 would fain know to what branch of the legislature 
they can have the forehead to apply. Swift. 

Upon her forehead Love hit trophies fits, 

A thousand spoils in silver arch displaying : 

And in the miJst himself full proudly sits 
Himself in awful majesty arraying : 

Upon her brows lies bis bent ebon bow 

And ready shafu : deadly those weapons sliow ; 

Yet sweet the death appeared, lovely that deadly olow. 

Fletcher*s Purple Island. 

FOUEII(rLDING,n.s. Fore and hold. Pre- 
dictions ; ominous accounts; superstitious prog- 
nostications. 


How arc superstitious men bagged out of theif 
srits with the fancy of omens, foreholdings, and old 
wives’ talcs ’ V Estrange. 

FOIFEIGN, adj. ■) Fr. forain ; Span, fora- 

For'eignkr, w. s. > no ; from Lat. yoris ; Gr. 

FoR^EUiNNESS, fi-t. y OvpUf a gale or door ; i. e. 
from without doors. Not domestic ; not of this 
country ; alien ; remote ; not allied. It is often 
used with to; but more properly with /rom. Ex- 
cluded ; not admitted ; held at distance ; extrane- 
ous. Inlaw. A foreii^n p}ca,piacituf/t forinsecum ; 
as being a plea out of the proper court of justice. 
A man that comes from anotlier country ; not a 
native ; a stranger. Remoteness ; w’ant of rela- 
tion to something. 

They will not stick to say you envied him ; 

And fearing he w’ould rise, he was so virtuous, 
kept him a foreign man still ; which so grieved him. 
That he ran mad and died. 

Shahspeare. Henry VIII. 

Your son, that with a fearful soul 
Leads discontented steps in foreign soil. 

This fair alliance quickly shall call home. 

Shakspeare. 

ni speak to hot 
And Jw AnW ^ quwn,— 
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The learned corrctpondenco you hold in foreign 
parte. id, 

ioy is such a foreigner. 

So more a stranger to my thoughts, I know 
Not how to entertain him. Denham'i Sophg. 
To this {aho foreigner yon give your throne. 

And wronged a friend, a kinsman, and a son. 

Dry den* » ^nei4» 

Let not the foreignnest of the subject hinder you 
from endeavouring to set me right. ^ Locke, 

'There arc who, fondly studious of increase, 

Wxrh. foreign mould in their ill-natured land 
Induce. Philips. 

I must disse?nhle. 

And speak a language /brci/yM to my hc-arf. 

A dtlison. 

Fame is a good so wholly foreign to our natures , 
that‘we have no faculty in the soul adapted to it, nor 
any organ in the body to relish it, placed out of the 
possibility of fruilicrn, /d. 

Water is the only native of England made use of iix 
punch ; but the lemons, the brandy, the sugar, and 
the nutmegs, arc all foreigners. Id. 

The parties and divisions amongst us may several 
ways bring desi ruction upon our country, at the same 
time that our united force would secure us against all 
the attempts of a foreign enemy. Id. Freehtdder. 

This design is not foreign from some people’s 
thoughts. Sui/t. 

Nor could the majesty of the English crown appear 
in a greater lustre, either to foreigners or subjects. 

Id. 

The positions arc so far from being new, that they 
arc commonly to be met with in both ancient and 
modern, douiestick and foreign, writers. Atterbury. 

*Twas merely known, that on a secret mission 
A foreigner of rank had graced our shore. 

Young, handsome, and accomplished, who was said 
(In whispers) to have turned his sovereign’s head. 

liyron. 

Foreign, in the Enp^lish law, is used in va- 
rious significations. Thus: — 

Foreion Ai rAruMr.NT, is an attachment of 
the goods of foreigners found within a city or 
liberty, for the satisfacti»ni of sonic cki/.eii to 
whom the foreigner is indehted ; or it signifies 
an altachiiient of a foreigner’s money in the 
hands of another person. 

At the instance ot an ambassador or consul, 
any offender against the laws here may be sent 
for hither from a fortiori kiugdtmi to which he 
hath fled. And, where a stranger of Holland, 
or any foreign country, buys goods in London, 
for instance, and there gives a not»* under his 
hand for payment, and then goes a'*vay pr vatcly 
into Holland : in that rase, the .seller may iiavea, 
certificate from the lord mayor, on the ])roof of 
the sale and delivery of such gooils, \viiereu«on 
a process wil! be executed on the party in Hol- 
land. 

I'OllEIAtAG'INE, f. a. For** and imagine. 
To conceive or fancy before proof. 

We are within compass of a foreimagined possibility 
in that behalf. Camden*s Heinams. 

tORF.fUDGF/, v, tf. Fore arnl judge. To 
judge beforehand ; to be prepossessed ; to pre- 
judge. 

iOREKNO'W, V. a. Foie and know. 
FoREKNowT/F.nr.EjTi.j. ^To iiave prescience 
1 ‘Or>:know'abi.e,W;. J of j to foresee : possi- 


ble to be known before they happen : prescience* 
knowledge of that which has not yet n^appened. * 
Whcrcfor« for to departen softily, 

Toke purpose ful this wight, forknowing, wiso ; 

And to the Grekes host, ful prively. 

Ho stale anon. 

Chaucer. Troilus and Creseide. 

It is certainly forcknowable what they will do in 
such and such circumstances. More. 

Our being in Christ by eternal foreknowledge^ 
saveth us not without our i*ictual and real adoption 
into tho fellowship of his saints in this present world. 

Hooker. 

I told him you was asleep : ho seems to have a 
forekfuorledge of that too, and therefore chuses to speak 
with you. Shafupcare, 

\y o foreknow lliat tho sun will rise and srt, that all 
men horn in iho world shall die ae;;un ; that after 
Winter the Spring shall come ; after the Spring, Supj. 
incr and Harvest ; yet is not our forekuowUdge the 
cause of any of those. nkileigh. 

He fiin hiew ^ohn sh(»uld not sutler a violent death, 
but go into bis grave in peace. Brotene. 

If 1 foreknew. 

Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, 

Wh ich had no less proved certain unfureknown. 

Milton, 

Who would the miseries of mnn foreknow ? 

Not knowing, we but share our part of woe. 

Dn/ili’n. 

I hope iha foreknowledge you had of my i'steem fur 
you, is the reason that you do not dislike my Iclit rs. 

I’..,..: 

FOU ET.AN I), w. s. aiul land. A jiro- 

inonlory ; headland; InjI) land jutting inh> the 
soa; a cape. 

As when a ship, by skilful steer.anan wrought. 

Nigh river’s mouth, or forelond, where the wind 
Veers oft, as <»ft so steers, and shifts her sails. 

Milf.m. 


FORELA'V, r.a. Fort' ;w»d !;iy. Tolay\v.nl 
for; to iutrup by amliush; to c(»iitrivouiittre- 
d cully. 

A serpent .shoots his sting at unaware; 

An ambushed tl ii f f>i clogs a traveller : 

The man lies murdered, while the tliief and snake, 
One gains the Ihiekels, and one thrids the brake* 

Dryden. 

FOUKL11T', f.fl. For.! :\nil lift. To raise 
aloft any interior part. 

So dreadfully he towards him did pass, 
Forelifting up aloft his Kpcckleti breast ; 

And often bounding on the brui'^od grass, 

A* for great j*>y of his now comen guest. Spenser. 

FORE'LOCK, n. s. Fore ami lock. Thi* hair 
that grows from the* forepart of the head. 

Tell her the joyous time will not be staid, 
Unless she do bim by the foreloek take. Spenser. 

Ilyaciiithinc locks, 

Hound from his parted /lu'Wt/cAt manly hung, 
Cluitcring, but nor beneath hia shoulders 

Milton. 


Zeal and duty arc not alow. 

But on occasion’s foreloek watchful wait. • 
Time is painted with a lock before, and a 
hind, signifying thereby that we must take ^ 
forelock ; fur, when it is once past, there is no 

F011F/MAN,m.i. Fore and man. The first 


or chief person. 

He is a very sensible man,* shoots i 

been several times /oreman of the petty jaify* 
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foremention ED, adj. Fore and men- 

lioiied. Mentioned or recited before. It is ob- 
servable that many particles are compounded 
w'lXhforey whose verbs have no such composition. 

Dacier, in the life of Aurelius, has not taken notice 
of the forementioned figure on the pillar. 

^ AddUon on Italy. 

I'ORK’MOST.mi;. From fore. First in place : 
first in dignity. 

All three were set among the /ormo«< ranks of tame, 
for -rest minds to attempt, and great force to perform 
twhat they did attempt. Sidney. 

These ride foremoMt in the field. 

As they the foremost rank of honour held. 

Drydtm. 

The bold Sempronius, 

That still broke foremost through the crowd of patriots. 

As with a hurricane of zeal transported. 

And virtuous even to madness. Addison s Cato 

FOU KNA'MED.adj. Fore and name. Noftii- 
natfd before. 

And such are sure ones. 

As Curius and the forenamed Lentulus. 

Ben JonMon. 

FORF/NOON, n. $. Fort! and noon. The 
time of day reckoned from the tniddle point, be- 
tween tilt (lawn and the meridian, to the meridian : 
opposed to afternoon. 

The manner was, that the forenoon tiny should run 
at tilt, ih'‘ afternoon in a broad field in manner of a 
hatllo’, ’till either the strangers or the country knights 
won the field.* • 

Curio, at the funeral of his fiilher, built a temporary 
theatre, consisting of two parts turning on hinges, ac- 
•ording to the position of the sun, for the conveniency 
of forenuon*s and ufLernoon’s diversion. 

Arbnthnot on Coins. 

FOIIKNOTICK, n. ss. Fore and notice. In- 
formation of Jill event before it happens. 

So strange a revolution never happens in poetry, but 
either heaven or earth give §omc forenotice of ii. 

Hymer^s Tragedies. 

FOIIKN’SIC, ad}. Lat. /urentis. Belonging 
to court.s of judicature. ' 

Person is a forcnsick term, appropriating actions 
and their merit; and so belongs only to intelligent 
agouts, capable of a law, and happiness and misery. 
'Ibis personality extends itself beyond present exist- 
ence to what is past, only by consciousness. Locke. 

The forum wa.s a public placn in Home, where I.iw- 
yers and orators made their speeches before the proper 
judges in matters of property, or in criminal cases : 
thenro all sons of disputations in courts d justice, 
whore several persons make their diNlinct speeches, 
may come under the name o{ forensix^k disputes. 

Watts on the Mind. 

FOUEOHDAINS V. a. Fore and ordain. To 
predestinate; to predciermiue ; to preordain. 

The church can discharge, in manner convenient, a 
work of so groat importance, by foreordaining some 
short collect wherein briefly to mention thanks. 

Ifooker. 

rORF,'PART,n.«. Fore a-id part. Uepart 
in time ; the part anterior in place. 

Ud it been so raised, it would deprive us of the 
*un H light all the forej^rt of the day. llaUigh. 

Thp tihs have i) »\avUy in them, and Mwards the 
.mrimt or breast are broad and thin, to bend and 
fe»ve wny without danger of fracture. ^.V- 

VoL. IX. 
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FOREPA'ST, adj Fore and past Past be- 
fore a certain time. 

Now cease, ye damsels, your delights /arcpair / ; 

Knotigh it is that all the day is yours. Spenser, 

My forepast proofs, howe'er the matter fall. 

Shall tax my fears of little vanity. 

Having vainly feared too little. Shaksjieare. 

Such is the treaty which he ncgociatcs with us, an 
offer and ten Jer of a reconciliation, an act of oblivion, 
of all forejiast sins, and of a new covenant. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

FOREPOSSES'SED, itdj. Fore and possess 
Preoccupied ; prepossessed ; preengaged. 

The testimony cither of the ancierj^fathers, or of 
other classical divines, may be clearly and abundantly 
answered to the satisfaction of any rational man, not 
vi\\.Tcmc\y forepossessed with prejudice. Sanderson. 

FORF.HA'NK, n. s. Fore and rank First 
rank ; front. 

Yet leave uur cousin Catherine here with us ; 

She is our capital demand, comprised 

Within the forerank of our articles. Shakspeare. 

FORKR EIUTED, adj. Fore and recite. 
Mentioned or enuinenited before. 

Bid him recount 

The forrrecited practices, whereof 
We cannot feel too little, hear too much. 

Shakspeare. 

F()RERr'N,i\ tf. ( Foreandrim. Tocome 
Four.iiL N'M u, n. A’. J before as an earnest of 
sometliing following; to introduce as an hur- 
buii^er: to precede; to have the start of; an har- 
bintxer; a rni'ssenj^er sent btffore to give notice of 
tlie approach of those that follow : a progiio.stio ; 
a sign foreshowing any thing. 

Against ill chr.ncc'i men are evor merry ; 

But heaviness '/(urru/w the good event. 

Shakspeare. 

The six strangers seek for you, madam, to take their 
leave ; and there is a. forerun^ come from asevenlh, 
the prince of Morocco, , Id- 

O Eve ! some further change awaits us nigh. 

Which heaven, by these mute signs in nature, shews 
Forerunners of his purpose. MUton*s Paradise Last. 
The sun 

Was set, and twilight from the East came on. 
Forerunning night. Id. 

A cock was sacrificed ns iho forerunner of day and 
the sun, thereby acknowledging the light of life to be 
derived from the divine bounty, the daughter of Pro- 
vidence. StUlingfleet. 

She bids me hope : oh heavens, she pities me 
And pity still foreruns approaching love. 

As lightning does the thunder. , Dryden. 

My elder brothers, my forerunners came. 

Hough draughts of nature, ill designed, and lame.: 
Blown off, like blossoms, never made to bear; 

'Till I came finished, her last laboured care. Id. 

Loss of sight is the misery of life, and usually the 
forerunner of death. Soith. 

The keeping insensible perspiration up in duo uiea- 
niro is the cause as well as sign of health, and the 
least deviation from that due quantity, the certain 
forerunner of a disease. Arhuthnot . 

Already opera prepares the way. 

The sure forerwmer of her gentle sway. Pope. 
For I have drawn much less wi'.h a long bow 
Than m\ fortronuers. By>on. 
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FORESAY', V. a. Fore and say. To pre- 
dict; to prophesy; to foretell. 

* Let ordinance 
Come as the gods foresuy it. 

Shakipeure, Cymbeline. 

FORESKE', V. a. Fore iiiul see. To see be- 
fore hand ; to see what has not yet happened ; to 
have prescu-Mico ; to foreknow. To provide for ; 
with /f). Out of use. 

The Hist of them could things to coma ftnesce ; 

The next could of things present host advise ; 

The third tilings past could keep in memory. 

Faerie Queene, 

A king against a storm must /orc.«;e to a convenient 
stock of treasure. Bacon. 

If there ho any tiling foreseen that is not usual, be 
armed fur it by a hearty though a short jirayer, 
and an earnest resolution beforehand, and then watch 
when it comes. Taylor. 

No sooner by his incomprehensible wisdom did ho 
foresee we should lose ourselves, than by his immemsu 
grace he did conclude to restore us. Burrow. 

At bis foreseen approach, already tpiako 
The Ca.spian kingdoms and Mcolian lake ; 

Their seers behold the tempest from afar. 

And threatening oracles denounce the war. 

Drydcn. 

FORESHAD'OW, u. a. Fore and shadow. 
To prefigure ; to pity. 

The great excellency and cflicncy of our Saviour't? 
death — was by manifold types foresfiadowed, and in 
diverse prophecies foretold. Burrow- 

FORES II A ME, r. a. Fhre and shame. To 
shame ; to bring reproach upoti. 

Oh hill, foreshaminy 

Those rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument. Shakspeare. Cymhelinc. 

FtTRESllEVV, r. a. See Four>iiow. 

FO'RESIIIP, n. .s. Fort* and ship. The an- 
terior part of the .ship. 

The sbipmen would have cast anchors out of the 
foreship, Acft xxvii. 30. 

FORESHORTEN, r. a. Fore and shorten- 
To shorten figures for the sake of showing those 
behind. 

The greatest parts of the body ought to appear 
foremost ; and he forbids the fon shurtemnys^ because 
they make the parts appear little. 

Dry den* s Dufresnoy. 

FORESHOW', V. a. Fore and show. To 
discover before it liappens ; to predict ; to prog- 
nosticate; to represent before it comes. 

What else is the law liut the gospel J\>r:vt •»cd ? 
What other the gospel than the law fuibllcd ^ 

Hoxker. 

Christ had called him to be a witnes.s of his death, 
and resurrection from the d«-;>d, aciurding t<» that 
which the prophets and Moses bad O^esfiowed. id. 
Next, like Aur^ri, Spen-'i i ro>« , 

Who.se purple blush th« day fore-hruos. 

Ihnimm. 

You chose to withdraw yourself from publick Imsi- 
nesB, when the f;ice of heaven grew troubled, and the 
frequent shifting of the wind fofeshou'rd a storm. 

Dryden. 

IORl‘/.SlGHT, /i. s. j Fon »md sight. Pre- 

loftfsiGii 1 FUL, «t//. i science; prognostica- 
tion ; forckmiw ledge ; the accent anciently on 
the l^t syllable. Provident care of futurity • 
prescient; provident. 


Thoreforo of clay, base, vile, and next to Doughty 
Yet formed by wondrous skill, anti by his might. 
According to an heavenly patterno wrought. 

Which lie had fashioned in his yflse foresight, 
lie man did make, and breathed a living spright 
Into his face, most beautifull and fayre, 

Endewd with wisdoincs riches, heavenly rare, 

Spenser, 

He had a slisirp forest jhf, and working wit. 

That never idle was, nc once could rest a whit. 

Id. 

In matters of arms he was both skilful and Indus- 
trious, and as well in furesiyht as resolution present 
and great. Jlayivurd, 

Death gave him no such pangs as the foresh/hf/ul 
care he had of his silly successor. Sidney. 

Let Eve, for I have drenched her eyes. 

Here sleep below ; while thou to foresight wak’si. 
As once thou slecp’st, whilst she to life was fonncil. 

Milton. 

For their wi^o general, with forscriny care. 

Had charged them not to tempt the doubtful war; 
Nor though provoked in open Helds advance. 

But clo.se within their lines attend their chance. 

Dryden. 

FOUESKi'NirY, r. a. Foip and signify. 
To l)i‘tokL‘u hi.'forcluiud ; to fore'show ; to tv- 
pi fy. 

Discoveries of Christ already present, whose future 
coming th(? Psalms ditl hxii forc.siynify. Hooker. 

Yet as being past limes noxious, where they liglit 
On man, beast, plant, was’.eful and turbulent. 

They oft foresiyni/y , ami threaten ill. Milton. 

FOllK'SKIN, n. s. Fore and skin. The 

prepuce. 

Their o.vii hand 

An hundred of the faithless foe shall slay. 

And for a Uow'er their hundred foreskins pay t 

Be Mirh.al thy reward. Cowley's tiavidds. 

FORF'SKIRT, n. s. Fi>re urjd skirt. The 
pendulous or loo.s(* |jurl of the coat before. 

A thousand pfunds a year for pure respect! 

No other obligation ^ 

That promises more thousands : honour’* train 

Is longer than \n^ foreskirt, 

Shakspeare, Henry VJH. 

FORESr.ACK', V, a. Fore and shick. To 
neglect by i«lh*ness. 

It is a great pity that so good an opportunity was 
omitted, and so happy an occasion foreslavked, that 
might have been the eternal good of tire land. 

SpenseCs State of Ireland. 

F(.) RES LOW', V. a. h, v. n. Fore and slow. 
To <lelay ; to hinder ; to impede ; to obstriiet : 
to nc;(lect; to omit ; to lt)iter; to be dilatory. 

This may plant courage in th^^ir quailing breasts. 
For yet is hope of life and victory ; 

Foreslow no longer, make we iicnco amain. 

Shakspeare. 

When the rebels were on Blackhcath, tlie king 
knowing well that it stood him upon, by how niuc i 
the more lie had hitherto protracted the time in no*- 
cncounV:;ring them, by so much the sooner to dis- 
patch with them, that it might appear to have ccen 
iio coldness in forcslowing, but wisdom in Jmsino 
hi.s lime, resolved with speed to assail them. 

Bacon*s Hmiry VlL 

No stream, no wood, no mountnin coaid 
Their hasty pace. 

Our good purposes foretlawed aro become our 
menlors upon our deach-bed. BisfK>p 
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Kow the illuotriouft nymph returned again« 

Brings every grace triumphant in lier train ; 

The wondering Nereids* though they raised no storm* 
Foreslowed her passage to behold her form. Drydcn. ■ 
Chremes, how many fishers do you know 
That rule their boats and use their octs aright. 

That neither wind, nor time, nor tide /orcs/oio ? 
Some such have been : but, aU ! by tenipcats spite 
Their boats are lost, ; while we may sit and moan 
That few were such* and now these few arc none. 

P, Fletcher. 

FOllKSPKAK', V. 71 . Fore ami speak. To 
predict; to foresay ; to foreshow; to foretell. 
To forbid. From for and speak. 

Thou hti^i forespoke my being in these wars* 

And sayest it is not fit. 

Shakspeare. Antony find Cleopafra. 
Old Godfrey of Winchester, thinkoth no ominous 
forespiUiking to lie in names. Camden's Remains. 

FOR KS P F NT, aitj. Fore and spent . Wasted ; 
tired; spent. Forepassed ; past. Fore and 
spent. Ilestowi'd before. 

Is not enough ihy evil life forcspent'l 

Foi'rie Quecne. 

You shall find liis \’a\\\u< ^ forcspnit 
Were but the outside of the Roman Brutus, 
(’overing discretion with a coat of folly. 

Shakspeare. 


We must receive liirn 
According to the honour of his sender ; 

And towards himself, his goudiK'ss furespent on ns, 
Wc must extend cur notice. Id. 

Aflt^r hiin came spurring hard, 

A gentleman, almost forcrpei%t with speed. Id. 
FORF'SITMIRKR, ti. u. Fore and spur. 
One that ri<les before. 

A day in April never came so sweet. 

To show how costly summer was at hand. 

As this forc'purre.r comes before his lord. 

Shakspeare. 

FOR'FST, v.s. \ Vr. fort st ; II I), fdrstii ; 
FoKi vrivR, n. s. Welsh, ifurst ; Tetit. fo~ 
Fom>i'i’.ouN, my. ) /•< .s'f. Aoeordiiii; to ’l)u 
Can.,e from the I.ut. i. e. fcruruinstatio, a 

station for wild boasts: accordin'^ to \'osslu« 


and Spobnaii from the I -at. /oW.v, i. c. beyond 
the of towns. A wild uncultivated tract of 
ground iiitiTsperS(?d With wood; au otHcer of 
the forest; an inhabitant of a wild country. 

First on the wall was pcinletl ^ fitest 
le wl)ich ther wonneth no> thrr man no best ; 

With kiiott}’, knarry, barn-in trees old. 

Of %tubb«‘s sharpe, and bidous to behold ; 

In which iher ran a roinble and a swough, 

As though a stormc shub! breslen ever\ bough. 


^^naurer. 




There overtoke. Ta grete route 
Of hunters and of foresters. 

Id. Bokeof the Duchess 
By many tribulations wo center into the kingd 
Oi heaven, because* in a fyrest of many wolves, sin 
cannot chuse but feed in continual danger of life. 

Iloeke 

Macbeth shall never vanquished be, until 
Great Birnham>wood to Dunsinauc's high hill 
f^hall com© against him. 

* ^That will never be : 

Who can impress the /Iiresf* bid tlio tree 
nfix his earth-bound root. Sh'tUspeare, Mncbet 
Th niy friend, where is the bu-h, 

we may stand and play the raurthercr in? 
•~Herc by, upon the edge of yonder coppice. 

Shakspeei 
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This boy is foresthorn. 

And bath been tutored in the rudiments 
Of desperate studies. Id. As You Like It. 
There be airs, which the physicians advise their 
patients to remove unto, which commonly are plain 
champaigns* but grasing* and not overgrown with 
heath ; or else timber-shades* as in forests. Bacon. 
How the first forest raised its shady head. 

Roscommon, 

Now Cancer glows with Phoebus* fiery car, 

The youth rush eager to the Sylvan war ; 

Swarm o'er the lawus* l\te forest walk surround* 

Rouse the fleet hart and cheer the opening hound. 

Pope. 

A mighty mass of brick* and smoke and shipping* 
Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 
Could reach, with here and there a sail just skipping 
In sight, then lost amidst the forestry 
Of masts. Byron, 

But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there ; 

When the stars twinkle through the loops of time* 
And the low- night-breeze waves along tho air. 

The garlanil-/arc«f, which the grey walls wear* 

Like laurels on the bald first Caesar’s head ; 

When the light shines serene but doth not glare. 
Then in this magic circle, raise the dead : 

Heroes have trod this spot — ’lis on their dust ye tread. 

Id. Childe Harold. 

Forf-st, ill |j;eograpliy. The Caledonian and 
Ilorcynian forests are famous in history. The 
first was u Cflebrated retreat of die ancient Ficts 
and Sots; the latter anciently occupied the 
greatest part of Kurope ; particulaily (Jermany, 
Poland, Hungary, \('. In (/.i-sar’s time it ex- 
tended from the borders of Alsatia and Switzer- 
land to TraiisNlvania, and was computed sixty 
days^ journey long, and nine broad : some parts 
or cantons tiu reof are still remaining. The an- 
cients adored forests, and imagined a great part 
of tilt ir ;/ods to resitlt‘ therein ; temples were 
fretpiently built m the thickest forests; the gloom 
an<l sdetict' win reof naturally inspire sentiments 
of devotitm, and turn mtm’s thout^hls within 
llietusolves. I'or similar reasons the Druids 
made forests the place of their residence, per- 
formeil their sacrirtces, instructed their youth, 
and '.rave laws in ihein. 

Foiii.sr, ill law. Forests are hounded with 
unremovi-ahle marks and meres ; either known 
by n'cunl or prescription; replenishetl with wild 
beasts of venery or chase, with ;.;rcat coverts of 
vert for the said beasts; f«>r jireservalion and 
continuance whereof, with the vert and venison, 
there arc certain particuhir laws, privilei;es, and 
ollicers. A forest in tlie h.mds of a subject is 
properly the same thing with a chase ; beinir 
subject to the common law, and not to the forest 
laws. Hut a cha'^o dilfers from a forest, in that 
it is not enclosed ; and likewise that a man may 
have a chase in another man’s jjroiind as well as 
his own; hein^, indeed, the liberty of keeping- 
beasts of cluise, or royal game therein, protet’ted 
even from the owner vf the land, with a power of 
hunting them thereon. See Park. Though tlu* 
king may erect a forest on his own ground and 
waste, he may not do it on the ground of other 
persons without their consent ; and agreements 
with Uiem for that purpose ought to be confirmed 
by parliament. If he grants a forest to a subject, 
on request made in the chancery, that subject 

2 E2 
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and his heirs shall have justices of the forest, in 
wliich case the subject has a forest in law. A 
second property of a forest is, the courts thereof. 

A third property is the oflirers belonging to it, 
as the justices, warden, verderer, forester, a^jistor, 
regarder, keeper, bailiff, beadle, &c. See 
]i\iLiFF, Fortstfr, &e. Jly the laws of the 
forest, the reieivors of trespasses in hunting 
or killing of the deer, if they know them to be 
the kind’s property, are |)riMcipal trespassers. If 
a trespass be committed in a fon*st, and the 
trespasser dies, after his death it may be punished 
in the life-time of the heir, contrary to common 
law. The Anglo-Norman kings punished such 
as killed deer in any of their h)rests with great 
severity ; also in various manners ; as by hanging, 
loss of limbs, gelding, and putting out eyes. By 
magna chaita de foivsta, it is ordaiiie<l, that no 
])erson shall lose life or membe r fur killiwg the 
king’s dei.T in h>r(?sts, hut shall he (ine'l ; and, 
if the oli’t.nder has nothing to pay the iin , he 
shall bi? im]irison(!d a year ami a day, and then 
be delivered, if he can give security not to oflend 

h) r the future, 0 Hen. IN. c. 1 . Before tins 

statute, it w'as felony to hunt tlie king’s deer; ami 
by a late act, persons armed and disguised, ap- 
])eanng in any fon st, &e., if they hunt, kill, or 
steal, any (ieer, \e., are guilty of fblony. p ( leo. 

I. c. ‘22. lb" who has atiy liemise 1<» hunt in a 
fore.st or chase, &r., is to take care tliat he docs 
not exceed his authority ; otliorNsise he shall he 
deemed a trespasse r fr«.nu the he^mning, and he 
punishe<l for tliat fact, as if he had no lic( use. 

See (d ami: ami (Jame Laws. 

Lorkst (’of UTS, courts institute 1 h'r the 
government r/ the king’s forest ami for t e 
punishment of all injniies done to the king’s 
deer, to Ifie vert or greensward, and to t!ie covert 
in wdiich such deer are lo«lge<i, 'flu-so ari* the 
courts of attachments, of regard, of sweininote, 
and of Justice-seat. 1. The (:<»nrt of attaidi- 
ments, w'ood-mote, or forty-days’ court, judge 
Blackstone observes, is to he held before the 
verderers of the forest once in every forty days; 
and is instituted to empiiro into all «»ir*ndcrs 
against vert and venison : who may be attaehefl 
by their bodies, if taken with the mainour < ma- 
nauivre a. mami\that is, in the very a<;t of killing 
venison, or stealing wood, or in the pre|»arm'j so 
to do, or by fresh and immediate pnrs"it after 
the act is done; else they must be attail . d hy 
their goo<ls. And, in this Onlv <la\s 't, t.ic 
foresters or keejiers are to bring iri ih.* at'in -i- 
menfs, or presentments de viridi ct v, i. it one ; 
and the verd(?rcrs are to reci ivc dies -m\ :ind to 
enrol them, and to certify I'a nno-- t’*' ir scabs 
to the court justice s -it or s-. "njuitc: for 
this court can mdv enp of, boi not convict 
oflenders. 2- The conrr of,reg.ir I, or ^nrvcv of 

dogs 

is to be liolden every third yi .t f<)r the 
lawing or exprditation of mastiffs; sHiich s 
done by cutting off the claws of the forefeet, to 
prevent them from running after deor. No other 
dogs hut mastiffs are fo be tlius law.-d or expe- 
difated,for none other were permitted to be kept 
Avithin the preemets of the f< ^ ^ it being siip- 

i) «>sed that thf» keeping of (hc^c, ,iud these only, 
was necGssitry for the defem e of n m.i house. 

3. ITie court of sweinmote is to be hold* i befere 
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the verderers, as judges, by the steward of the 
sweiiimote, thrice in every year ; the sweins ur 
freeholders within the forest composing the jury. 
Tlie principal jurisdiction of this court is, first 
to enquire into the oppressions and grievances 
committed by the officers of the forest: ‘de 
super-oneratione forestarorium, et aliorurn mitiis- 
trorum forestai ; et de corum oppressionibus 
populo regis illatis ;* and secondly, to receive and 
try presentments certified from the court of 
attaenments against offences in vert and venison. 
And this court may not only enquire, but con- 
vict also ; which conviction shall be certified to 
the court of justice seat under the seals of the 
jury, for this court cannot proceed to judgment. 
But the principal court is, 4. ’J'he court of justice 
seat, which is held before the chief justi(‘e in 
cyre, or chief itinerant judge, capitalis jnstiliai ins 
in itim.re, or his (hqmtv ; to lu nr and determine 
all trespasses within the forest, and all claims of 
franchises, liberties, and privileges, ami all plras 
and causes whatsoever therein arising. It may 
also prore 4 ‘d to try ])rt'sentim‘i’,ts in the inferior 
courts of the forests, ami to give judgment upon 
convi(tion of the swei'imote. And the eliier 
justice may therefore, after preseiitnii’iit made or 
imlictment found, hut m.>t before, iisne his war- 
rant to the oihcer> of the forest to appnLend tlic 
(»flenders. It may be held e\orv thinl year; 
a id forty day J iiotK e owglit to bi* given of iis 
.si’ling. "riK' eonrt may line and imprison for 
otii-mes witliin the fi)rest, it being a court of 
PMord: ami therefon* a writ e>f crr*»r lies fiom 
liem e to the ('f>nrt of kind’s bench, to rectify anJ 
red^e-'S anv mal-ad luinist ration of justice ; or 
the chief justice in eyre may adjourn any matter 
of law into the court of king’s bench. 

FoursT 1. vws are peculiar law;, dilferent from 
the common law of Fngluml. B*‘fore the niakiri: 
of (’hnrla de I’oresta, in tlie lime of king Julei 
and his son Henry 1 1 1., confirmed in parliament 
by 0 Henry III. ofrenecs committed therein were 
punished at the pleasure of the king in I'l* 
severest manner. By this charter, many foi**':!; 
were dis ifforested and Stripped of their oppri s* 
siv(* privileges, and regulations were made fur 
the government of those that remained ; partidi- 
I'lrly, killing the king’s deer was rnadf' no longer 
a capital ofFonce, but only punished hy tim’, 
imprisonment, or abjuration of the realm : yet 
even t!io charter thiTC were some grievous 
articles, whieii the clemency of later jiriiices lias 
since, hy statute, thonglit fit tn nit a per as.sisiis 
forc’stn*. And to this clay, in ties; nssc’s relating 
t?» the forest, voluntas lepntabitnr pro facto; so 
that if a 'man he taken hunt 'ig a deer, he may 
be arrested as if . he had taki'fi a deer, 'l o 
*ri a forest, ]>nrk, in the night, di.sgnised, il 
denied or c oncealc?d, upon examination hefoic a 
justicx* of the peace, it is fidony ; but, if confcssi'i . 
it is ofily fineable. Keepers, &c., niav senc 
iustruTnents used jn unlawful cutting of 
Stal. 4 Heo. Ml. c. 31. Between the years 1787 

and 1793 a scries of Repents, seventeen in onm- 

bc*r, was made by c’onimivsioners specially 
pointed to CMiquire into the stale of the worn s, 
forests, ami Ian l-revennc.s of the crown. 
third rfqwirt gi\es a list of the forests, 
chases in I’ 'gland, then under the survey <i 
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surveyor general of the woods, in whirli there 
was* any stock of timber; these are in Berkshire^ 
Windsor Forest, Oanburn ( ’base, and Windsor 
(ireat and J/ittle Park. AWr, Waltham Forest, 
anciently called the Forest of I'.ssex, and some- 
times Kpping or Hainan! t Forest. Glvuccattr- 
shire y Doan Forest. Hampshirry the Now I’orost, 
Alice Holt and WoolmtT Forest, Here Forest. 
Kait, (ireenwich Park. MidJlcse.Vy St. James’s 
Park, Hyde Park, Pushy l*ark, and Hampton 
Court Park. Northawptonshircy \\ni Forests of 
Wliittlebury, Sal<!ey, and lloekingharn. Not- 
tin^hafisliirt'y Sherwood Forest. () or tl shire y 
Whicnw'ood Forest. Surrej/, Pielnnond Park. 
Of these, Slierwood is the only ont^ north of 
Trent ; tlie others all being south of Trent, liy 
several acts, passed in conseqiumce of these; 
lleports and further eiupiiries, the bound aries of 
several of these* and other forests have be'cn 
ascertained, and regul.itlons made for disaf- 
foresting and ».'n<‘losing them in part or in the 
whoh*, and applying them to the benetit of the 
public. 

Forlst, Hi.ack, or Schwart/.wald, an ex- 
tensive forest in (i(>nn:iny, in Suabia, on the 
rijihl side of the* Hhine, consisting chiefly of 
inenntains, whieh run across the greatest part 
of Siiabia from north to soiith, and from east to 
west. 1'his fon*sl lies chit fly between Switzer- 
land, th(* Pliine, and Wurteniburg. 

I'our.sT si n .Si.vnr,a t(»wn of France, in tin; 
d'^parlnn ntof the T'wo Sevres, t luht inib*s sooth- 
west of I uiiL, 

loin ST, or I'onnisT (Arthur), an F.nulish 
naval (.(lieer of the eighteenth eeiiiury. He was 
lieutenant of i»ne of the ships sent umler X'ernon 
on the u'l'iu <‘essful expedition against Cartha- 
gena. lit distinguished himself under the ca]>- 
tains 1> ' ^ ( -I, Watson, andCidis, in the aitai k 

.of the I oiradt ia battery, being among the foro- 
iimsi who entered tbe enemy’s w(»rk, at the* beutl 
of a p.uty of x aiDcn, He was not, however, 
adxane- 1 ! to the rank of a ])t>.st < aidain till the 
lull o I Alareh. 17 to, at wliieli time lie was ap- 
puintt d lo ili(> Wager. In I7d(i lu' was t mjidoywd 
in il is ship on the Jamaica station, where he 
tcuk a huge Spanish privateer. In 17/>.> he was 
•pl>‘*inled to the Pye; and soon after tii the 
Au'^nsta, in wliich ship he was (udered to the 
( St Indies. In tlie month of October, I7.‘)7, 
as lie, in the Augusta, wdtli the Dreaduought ami 
Fdinhurgli under his command, was cruising off 
( ape Ftaneols, a remarkable be;nl-laml of St. 
Ihiiningo, on tbe '21st at seven in tbe morning, 
tl'e Dreadnought made a signal for seeing the 
tnctny s fleet coming out of Cape Francois; in 
<’fmsequence of which captain Forest made s.ail 
towards them. About half an hour after eight ho 
<ould emimenite seven sail of large ship«, a 
^chooncT, and a ]>ilot boat. H**, nevertheless, 
'ure down \q)on tbe French ; and, about twenty 
tn I mites after three, the aciion commenced with 
spirit on both sides, and continued for two 
uiirs and a half; when, in eon.soqucnee of a 
si|?nal from the French commode rc*, oi>*‘ of the 
•'•kjafes bore down to tow him om of ilu; line, 
Hn< the rest of the French ships frdl wed tiim. 

•p 1 ritish ships had suflered s ' much in tlmir 
^^^sts and rijij^ing during the engageme' that 
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they were not in a condition to pursue them. 
Ill this engagement, besides the dama<ge which 
their ships sustained, the French had *.500 men 
among the killed and w'ourided, while the liritish 
had only twenty-three men killed and eighty- 
nine wounded. This Vuilliant display of intre- 
yiidity was followed, on the 24thofDecemberl759, 
by the capture of the Mars, a French frigate of 
thirty-two guns, with her whole convoy, con- 
sisting of eight sail, laden with sugar, indigo, 
eoflee, cotton, &e., which co.st £170,000. The 
Mars struck on receiving the first broadside, and 
all the rest instantly Ibllowcd licr example. Soon 
after this event captain I'orest returned to Fn- 
glaml, and, in 17(30, was appointed to the Cen- 
taur, ami sent out to .lainaica as commodore and 
tenqK>rary commander on that station. He sailed 
from Falkland, with a convoy of tiiirty-four ships, 
on the ICth of January, and arrived at Port 
Koyal on the Olh of March. He continued on 
that station till the conclusion of the war, and, 
in 1709, was again appointed to the same com- 
mand, with the established rank of commodore ; 
hut died sotiii after his arrival in that country, 
on the 20lli of May, 1770. 

Forest (John), a celebrated landscape painter, 
horn at I’aris in 1()3(>. His landscapes gained 
him the appointment of painter lo tne king of 
France. He died in 1712. 

Fore-stam', an instrument formerly irsed at 
sea for taking the altitudes of heavenly 'bodies, 
so called beennsc tin* ob'iervcr, in using it, turned 
his hue towards the object; in contradistinction 
ti) the back-stafl’, w here he turned his back to the 
object. J’his instrument is now, Itowever, en- 
tirely exploded. 

I < )K KS'TAl J., r. a. ^ Sax. pope ptallan, i.e. 

I'ouKSTAi 1 EU, TI. pope aiul pral, a sta- 
tion ; i. e. to stop from coming to, or lo aniun- 
paie a market, or stati(m of gixids : hence to 
enticipaie ; take up la furehand ; Jiimler by pre- 
ocenpalion or previ ntion ; to seize or gain pos- 
.«e>sion of before another; to buy, iu order to 
raise tlie price; one tliat anticipates tbe market; 
one that purchases before others, to raise the 
pr.ee. 

He l»oUl spnki*. Sir knight, if knight thou be. 
Abandon this forestalled place at erst. 

For fear of further harm, I counsel ihec. 

5/irTUfcr. Faerie Queene, 
Hnd tlumph pood luck prolonged hath thy date. 
Yet death then would the like mishap f^cstall. 

Id. 

What’s in prayer, but this twofold force 
To he firrestaHcd ere wo come to fall. 

Or pardoned being down. 

S/iaksf>eare, Hamlet, 
But for my tears, 

I had forestalled \h\^ dear .and deep rebuke, 

Kro you with grief had spoke. W. 

Hay 

This night /orrsni/i him of the coming day. W. 
If thou bo inaster gnnner. spend not all 
That thou c.in’st speak at once ; but husband it. 
And give men turns' of speech ; do not foreetaU 
Bv lavisbne.ss thine own and others wit. 

An if thou niudVt thy will. Herbert 

Wlot need a forest att his date of p’*ief, 

AuJ um *o meet what he would most avoid? 

Milton, 
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If you covet death, as utmost end 
Of misery, so thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounced, doubt not but God 
Hath wiselier armed his vengeful ire, than so 
To be forestalled. Id. Paradise Lost. 

Commodities, good or bad, the workman must take 
at his master’s rate, or sit still and starve ; whilst, by 
this means, this ticw sort of ingrossers or forestaliet's 
having the feeding and supplying this numerous body 
of workmen, set tho price upon the poor landholder. 

Locke. 

FOR FSTALLTNO, in law, buyiiijg or bargain- 
ing for any com, cattle, victuals, or inerchantlise, in 
the way as they come to fairs or markets to be 
sold, before they got t’lither, with an intent to sell 
the same again at a higher price. The punish- 
ment for this ollenee upon conviction at the 
quarter sessions, by two or more witnesses, is, 
for tlie first time, two montlis imprisonment and 
the loss of the goods, or the value ; for tlie second 
offence, die offender shall be imprisoiu^d six 
inontlis, and lose double the value of the goods; 
for the third offence he shall suffer imprison- 
ment during tin* king’s displeasure, forfeit all his 
goods and clnilels. 

Forlstrus are ajipointod by the king’s letters 
patent, and svvorn to walk the forest at all liours, 
and watch over the vert aiifl venison ; also to 
make attachments and true presentments of all 
trespasses committed within tin? forest. If a 


(fore and tell.) To predict ; to prophesy ; to 
foretoken ; to foreshow ; to utter prophecy : pre- 
dictor ; foreshower. ^ 

All the prophets from Samuel, and those that follow 
after, have likewise /oreto/d of these days. 

Acts iii. 4, 

What art thou, whose heavy \oo\is foretell 

Some dreadful story hanging on thy tongue ? 

Skakspeare, 

I found 

The iiew-rrcatcd world, which fame in heaven 

Long had foretold. Milton. 

Others are proposed, not that the foretold events 
should bo known ; but that tho accomplishment that 
expounds them may evince, that ihb foreteller of them 
was able to foresee them. Boyle on Colours. 

Mercia’s king. 

Warned in a dream, his murder did foretell. 

From pt>int to point, as after it befell. Dry den. 

When great Ulysses sought the Phrygian shores. 
Deeds then undone my faithful tongue foretold ; 
Heaven scaled my words, and you those deeds behold. 

Pope. 

FOIIFTIIINK, v.a, &. v.n. -s Forcand think. 

FoRRTiioi/onT, n. s. J To anticipate in 

the mind ; to have jirescience of ; to contrive 
antecedently ; to contrive beforeliand : provident 
care; prescience; anticipation. 

Blit may I live a litcl while 
Hu shal forthinke his fairc scinblaunt. 


man comes into a forest by night, a forester can- 
not lawfully bent him before he makes some 
resistance; but in case such a person resists the 
lorester, he may justify a battery. And a forester 
shali not be questioned for killing a trespasser 
that, after the peace cried to liim, will not sur- 
render himself, if it be not done on any former 
malice; though where trespassers in a forest, 
^c., kill a person that opposes (hern, it is murder 
in all, because they were engaged in an unlawful 
act, and therefore malice is implied to the person 
killed. ‘ 

FORESTUS (Peter), a Dutch physician, born 
in 15*2‘2. He studied in Italy, and afterwards 
became medical ])rofessor at Leyden. He died 
in 1.597. He wrote Observations on Medicine, 
which were printed at Frankfort in 1(323, in G 
vols. folio, 

adj. ^ From for aiul swat, 
Fo' RF.swART. i from sweat. Spent with 

heat. 


And with that wordu came Diedo avaunt; 
Wliich wos abaiihed, and in grete fero 
When he wist Jelousic wos there. 

Chaucer, RomaurU of the Hose. 

Tho soul of overy man 
Prophetically docs forethink tby fall. 

Shakspeare. 

1 do pray to the© 

'fhou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Porethouyht by houven. Id. King John. 

Adam could not be ignorant of tho punishments dun 
to neglect and disobedience; and felt, by tho prool 
thereof, in himself another terror than be had fore- 
thought. or could imagine. Raleigh. 

Friday ! the fatal day ! when next it came, 

Her soul forethought the fiend would change bis game. 

Vryden. 

He that is undone, is equally undone, whether it 
bo by spitefulness of forethought, or by tho folly of 
overtiight, or evil counsel, L*Rsirange. 

What’s my frenzy will be called my crime : 

What then is thine? Thou cool deliberate villain! 


Miso and Mopsa, like a couple of foreswat rneUers, 
were getting the pure silver of their bodies out of toe 
ore of their garments. Sidney. 

^ FORETASTE, v. a. & ri.s. Fore and taste, 
lo have antepast of; to have prescience of: to 
taste before another; anticipation of. 

Perhaps the fact 

Is not 80 heinous novr , foretasted fruit. 

Profaned first by the serpent, by him first 
Made common, and unhallowed, ere our taste. 

Milton. 

A pleasure that a man may call as properly his own 
as his soul and his conscience, neither liable lo acci- 
dent, nor exposed to injury: it is tho foretaste of 
hcavcii, and the earnest of eternity. South. 

lOUETEI/L, V. a. $c V. V. } Preter. and part. 
loRETKiLFR, n. 5. $ poss. foretold; 


Thou wise, forethinking, weighing politician ! 

Smith. 

Blessed be that God which hath given you an heart 
to forethink this, and a will to honour him with hi» 
own. Bishop Mh 

FOllETOREN, v. n. & n. s. Fore and token. 
To foreshow ; to prognosticate as a sign : pr<J- 
venient sign ; prognostic. 

They misliked nothing more in king Edward the 
Confessor, than that ho was Frenchified, and account- 
ed the desire of foreign language then to he forefokert 
of bringing in of foreign powers, which indeed hap* 
pened, Camden* s Remains 

The king from Ireland hastes ; but did no good ; 
WTiilst strange prodigious si^xi^ foretoken blood. 

Daniel. 

It may prove some ominous /ore/oAen of misfortune. 
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FORE'TOOTH, ». *. Fore and tootli. The 
tooth in the anterior part of the mouth; the 
incisor. 

The foreteeth should be formed broad, and with a 
(hiu sharp edge like chiseU. May on the Creation, 

I’O'liKTOP, n. s. Fore and top. That part 
of a woman’s head-dress that is forward, or the 
top of a periwig. 

So may your hats your for etops never press. 
Untouched your ribbons, sacred be your dress. 

Dryden. 

FOttFVO'UCIIED, part. Fore and vouch- 
Affirmed before; formerly told. 

Sure her olTcnce 
Must be of such unnatural degree, 

'fhal monsters it ; or your forevouched affection 
Fallen into taint. Shakspeare. King Lear. 

FO'llKWAllD, n. s. Fore and ward. The 
vail ; the front. 

They that marched in the foreword were all mighty 
men. 1 J/ac. ix. 11. 

FOREWARN, v. a. Fore and warn. To 
admonish beforehand; to inform ])revionsly of 
nay future event; to caution against any thing 
bel'orehand. 

I will forewarn you whom you shall fear : fear him 
which, after he hath killed, hath power to cast into 
hell. Luke xii. 5. 

Well I will arm me, being forewarned, 

Shakspeare, Henry VI. 
.Divine interpreter, by favour sent 
Down from the empyrean to forewarn 
Us timely of what might else have been our loss 
Unknown. Miltons Paradise Lust. 

, Thy pride. 

And wandering vanity, when least wa.s safe. 
Rejected tiiy forewarning, and disdained 
Not to be trusted. Id. 

Though PLmbus had forewarned him of singing 
wars, yet the search of nature was free. 

Dry dm* s Virgil, Dedication, 
Young Choraabus, who by love was led 
To win renown and fair (’assandra's bed. 

Had lately brought his troops to Priam’s aid ; 
Forewarned in vain by the prophctick maid. Id, 
FOREVVA'STR, v.a. Fore and waste. To 
desolate; to destroy. Out of use. 

Vespasian, with great spoil and rage, 
Forewasted all, until Gemissa gent 
Persiuuled him to cease. Faerie Queene, 
High time 'gan it wex for Una fair. 

To think of those her captive parents dear. 

And their forewasted kingdom to repair. Id. 
FORFAVFATIY, v. rt. For and weary. To 
dispirit with labor. 

By your toil 

And labour long, through which ye hither came. 

Ye both forewearied bo : therefore a while 
1 read your rest, and to your bowers recoil. 

Faerie Queene. 

FOREWrSH, v.a. Fore and wish. To de- 
sire beforehand. 

The wiser sort ceased not to do what in them lay, 
fo procure that the good commonly forewished might 
•n time come to effect. Knolles, 

FOREWO'RN, part. Fore and worn, from 
wear. Worn out ; wasted by lime or use. 

Neither the light was enough to read the words, 
and the ink was already forewom, and in many places 
blotted, Sidney, 


FORFAR, or Angus, a county of Scotland, is 
bounded on the north by Aberdeen and Kincur 
dine, on. the east by the German Ocean, on the 
south by the frith ofTay, and on the west by the 
county of Perth. Tt is twenty-eight miles and a haL 
from north to south, twenty-nine from east to west, 
and has asuperffeial area of 831 Scottish, or, ac- 
cording to some authorities, 977 square Fmglish 
miles', or 625,901 acres. It includes the di.stricts 
of Glenisla, Gfenesk, and Glenprassin. Part of 
the Grampian mountains runs through this coun- 
ty, which is agreeably diversified with hill and 
dale, well watered with lakes, rivers, rivulets, 
and fountains, shaded with large forests, inter- 
spersed with fields and meadows, and adorned 
with fine seats and plantations. The rivers are — 
the North Ksk, which, rising in mountain tor- 
rents, and afterwards issuing from a small lake 
called Loch lee, falls info the sea about three 
miles north of Montrose : tlic South F.sk, which 
rises among the (Grampians, and falls into an in- 
land l)ay called the basin of Montrose; and 
the Tsla, which has its sonrwi in the glen of Isla 
among the Grampian.^, and, .idM* being joined 
by the Melgam, is receivcvi by tlie Tay, in JVrth- 
shire. Besides these, there are tlie smaller 
streams of the Dean, Lunan, Dighty, and Noran. 
All the rivers rise towards the north, and, except- 
ing the Isl.a, fiill into the sea. Near IVTontrose, 
Aberbrothock, in the parish of Dunnichen, and 
in some other parts, there are chalybeate springs; 
the second more resorted to lliari tlie others. 
The heaths and woods abound with harts, hinds, 
roebucks, and moor fowls ; the streams are 
stocked with trout and salmon, and the hills co- 
vered with flocks of sheep. The mountains on 
the west and north arc inhabited by Highlanders. 
The town of Dundee, sends one memher to par 
liament, and Montrose, Brechin, Abcrbrothwick 
and Forfar, return a second under the reform bill ; 
they are all employed in the linen manufac = 
ture. It contains also fifty-six parishes, in many 
of which a considerable quantity of linen cloth 
is made. The annual export of this manufac- 
ture has been estimated at 11,000,000 yards. 
In the low country the soil is various, but gene- 
rally fertile; and the most approved modes of 
agriculture encourageil by the landlord, and fol- 
lowed by the tenant, with enclosures and stone 
fences and ditches. In wheat and barley, the 
produce is generally more than sufficient for the 
consumption of the country; but in oats a sup- 
ly is frequently required. Considerable nuin- 
ers of black cattle are reared in the county ; 
but the she^ are not numerous. The horees, 
which in the Highlands are indigenous and small, 
are estimated at 9000. The mineral products 
of this county consist of inexhaustible beds of 
limestone, veins of porphyry, large quantities of 
jasper of different colors, from bright yellow to 
deep red, susceptible of the highest polish; and 
all varieties of pebbles : it is said that the real 
topaz is found here; colored crystals, called 
cairngorms, commonly five-sided prisms, and 
terminating in a pyramid of the same descrip- 
tion, are frequently found. I^ad and iron ore 
were wrought, in the year 1678, to some extent, 
the lead yielding a sixty-fourth part of silver. 
Shell marl is procured plentifully at the botlom 
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of lakes, and used as manure. Not more than 
half the surface of this county is cultivated. ’But 
about a fifth of the families are engaged jn agri- 
culture, which has rapidly improved here of 
late years. The fisheries arc conducted with 
great vigor and success : large quantities of sal- 
mon arc sent to London in wooden boxes and 
preserv'od witli pounded ice. Grain, fish, and 
linen are the chief exports. The burden of ves- 
sels engaged in tlu) whole fishery was estimated 
a short time since at 21,850 tons. Some few 
antiquities are fouqd in Lorfar: amongst which 
the encampment at Cartherun has been said to 
be most worth notice. 

boar A R, a royal burgh of Scotland, is the ca- 
pital of the foregoing county, and was anciently 
the residence of several of the Scottish mo- 
narchs. IMaleolni Canmore held his fir.st parlia- 
memt here in 1057, and the vestiges of the castle 
used for this purpose are still to be seen in the 
neighbourhood. Trorri the time of this mo- 
narch, we have little or no account of Forfar 
liL ihe middle of the seventeenth century, except 
an act passed in the thirteenth parliament of 
James VI. 21st of July, 1593, changing the 
weekly market day from Sunday to b’riday. It 
is now held on Saturday. During the usurpa- 
tion of Oliver Cromwell, a detachment of his 
forces, after sucking Dundee, came to Forfar and 
burnt all the public records of the town. The 
only charter it now has, is one granted by Charles 
II. after his restoration, confirming all its an- 
cient riglits and privileges. Nine per.sons w'ere 
condemned and burnt here for witchcraft betwixt 
1650 and 1602; and there is still preserved here 
a strange and barbarous implement of torture, 
called the witch bridle, by whicli, and an iron 
chain, those miserable persons were led to the 
stake. The ground on whieh the town stands, 
with that for a eonsidcTa1)le way around, is un- 
even, arid, though low with respect to the cir- 
cuinjaccMit country on every side exce])l the 
west, it is high in comparison to the general level 
of the country. Forfar has been the seat of the 
sheriff-courts for upwards of two centuries. The 
streets arc irregular, but those of modern con- 
struction are much superior in this respect. A 
spacious church, capable of admitting a congre- 
gation of betw^een 2000 and 3000 persons, was 
erected in 1790, to which a fine steeple, 150 feet 
high, was added in the year 1814, Besides this 
there are yrlaces of worship for the Episcopalians 
and Antiburghers. A modern town-house fronts 
the market place, and contains a noble room for 
pub-lic meetings. There are three public schools ; 
two endowed by the magistracy, and one by 
them and the heritors of the parish jointly. The 
principal manufactures nre of brown linens, 
wliich were* introduced about the year 17-15. The 
scarcity of fuel is an impediment to manufac- 
tures m general. Forfiir unites with Inverbervie, 
Montrose, Aberbrollrwick and Brechin, in re- 
turning a lepreseritative to parliament. It lies 
fourteen miles west of Montrose, twelve north- 
west of Arbroath, and fourteen north of Dun- 
dee. 

FOirFF.IT,n,s.,t;.a.8c/)arLae/;, ^ Vi, forfait; 

FoK]rF.]TARi.t, ojdj, 1 LWeiah, /fbr- 

FouTEn UKE, n. s. yfed ; Scotch, 


f^fauU; from barb. Lat. forit facerc^ fofit 
factum, i. e. (Du Cange) extra rationera, ou- 
of reason; therefore to incense, offend. Somet 
thing lost by the commission of a crime: a 
fine ; a mulct ; something paid for expiation for 
crime ; to lose by some breach of condition ; to 
lose by some offence. Forfeit and forfeiture 
mean the same, with this difference, that the one 
signifies in the primary acceptation the thin^^ 
forfeited, and the other the act of forfeiting. 

All the souls that are, yvero forfeit once; 

And he that might the ’vantage host have took. 

Found out the remedy. 

Shakspeare. Measure for Measure. 

Beg that tliou mayest have leave to hang thyself- 
And yet, thy wealth forfeit to the state. 

Thou hast not left the value of a cord. /j. 

Thy slanders I forgive, and therewithal 
Remit thy other forfeits. Jd^ 

The court is as well a Chancery to save and debar 
forfeitures, M a court of common law to decide rights; 
and there would be work enough in Germany and 
Italy, if imperial forfeitures should go for good titles. 

Bac.on*s War with Spain. 

Ancient privileges and acts of grace indulged by 
former kings, must not without high reason bo re- 
voked by their successors ; nor forfeitures he exacted 
violently, nor penal laws urged rigorously. Taylor. 

He asked, but all the heavenly quire stood mute. 
And silence was in Heaven : on Man’s behalf 
Patron or intercessor none appeared. 

Much less that durst upon his own head draw 
The deadly forfeiture and ransom set. 

Milton. Paradise Lost. 

The execution leave to high disposal, 

And let another hand, not thine, exact 
Thy penal forfeit from thyself. *Id. Agonktes. 

Thy life, Melantius ! I am come to take, 

Of which foul treason docs a forfeit make. 

Waller. 

Men displeased God, and consequently all 

right to happiness. Boyle. 

Straight all Itis hopes exlialed in empty smoke. 

And his long toils were forfeit for a look. 

Dry den. 

Mothought with wonderous ease lie swallowed down 
H\^ forfeit honour, to betray the town. Id. 

A father cannot alien the power ho has over his 
chiltl : he may perhaps to some degrees forfeit it, hut 
cannot transfer it. Lvche. 

How the murderer paid his forfeit breath ; 

What lands so distant from that scene of death. 

But trembling heard the fame ? Pope's Odyssey, 

Fouveiturk originally signifies a transgres- 
sion or offence against some penal law. Lobi- 
neau in his glossary will have forisfacta properly 
to signify a mulct or amend, not a forfeit ; which 
last he derives from the base British jorfed, a 
penalty. But it is now more frequently used 
for the effect of such transgression; or the 
losing some right, privilege, estate, honor, office, 
or effects, in consequence thereof; than for the 
transgression itself. Forfeiture differs from eon-- 
fiscation, in that the former is more general ; 
while confiscation is particularly applied to <nc 
things as become forfeited to the king s ex- 
chequer ; and goods confiscated are said to e 
such as nobody claims. Forfeitures may 
either in civil or criminal cases. . 

Fcuff.iture in Civil Cases. A man wi 
has aij estate for life or years, may forfeit it ma y 
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ways, as well as by treason or felony ; such as 
alienation, claiming a greater estate than he hath, 
for affirming the reversion to be in a stranger, &(!. 
When a tenant in tail makes leases not war- 
ranted by the statute ; a copyliolder commits 
waste, refuses to pay liis rent, or do suit of 
court ; and where an estate is granted upon con- 
dition, on non-performance thereof, &c., they 
will make a forfeiture. Ihitry for a forfeiture 
ought to be by him who is next in reversion, or 
remainder, aft(?r the estate forfeited. As if 
tenant for life or years commits a forfeiture, he 
who has the immediate reversion or remainder 
ought to enter; tliough he has the fee only an 
estate tail. 

Forfi-.ituue in Criminal Cases is two-fold; 
of real and personal estates. 

roui'EiiURE OF Pkusonal Estatks. The 
forfeiture of goods and chaltids accrues in every 
one of the high kinds of offence ; in Ingli 
treason, or misprision thereof, petit treason, 
felonies of all sorts, whether clergyable or not, 
self murder or felony cle se, petty larceny, stand- 
ing mute, &e. For flight also on an accusation 
of treason, felony, or even \»etit larceny, whether 
the party be found guilty or acquitted, if the 
jury find the flight, the party shall forfeit his 
i^oods and chattels ; for the very flight is an 
offence, carrying with it a strong presumption of 
guilt, and is at least an endeavour to elude and 
stitle the course of justice prescribed by the 
law. Hut the jury very stddom find the flight; 
foiTcituni being looked uy)on, since the vast in- 
crease of personal property of late years, as 
loo large a penally for an offence to which a 
niari is prompted by the natural love of li])erty. 
There is a nnnarkahle difference or two between 
the forfeiture of lands, and of goods and chatUds. 
1. Hands are forfeited upon attainder, and not 
before; goo<ls and cliallels are forfeited by 
coiivioiioii. Hccniso, in many of the cases 
v\hcr(;! goods forfeited, there never is any 
nttainder; which hayqiens only where judgment 
of fleath ur outlawry is given ; tln^refure, in 
t!iosc cases, the forfeiture must b<! upon convic- 
tion or not at all; and, being maM’ssarily upon 
conviction in those, it is so ordered in all other 
cases, fur the law lovc.n uniformity, 2. The 
forfeitjire of lands has relation to the time the 
fact was committed, so as to avoi<l all subsequent 
sales and incumbrances ; but the forfeiture of 
goods and chattels has no relation backwards ; 

that those only which a man has at the time 
of conviciion sliall be forfeited. Therefore a 
traitor or felon may bonii fide sell any of his 
chattels, real or personal, for the sustenance of 
himself and family between the fact ami con- 
'^ictjon ; for personal property is of so fluctuating 
nature, that it passes through many hands in a 
short time ; and no buyer could be safe, if he 
liable to return the goods which he hail 
hurly bought, provided any of the prior venders 
had committed a treason or felony. Yet if they 
he collusively and not bon&. fide parted with, 
hicrely to defraud the crown, the law (and par- 
hcularly the statute 13 Elizabet!i c. 5) will reach 
'em ; for they are all the while truly and sub- 
stantially the goods of the offender; and as he, 
^ acquitted, might recover them himself, as not 


parted with for a good consideration ; so, in 
case he happens to be convicted, the law will 
recover them for the king. 

Foiu EiTORE OF Heal Estatf.s. By attainder 
in high treason, says Blackstorie, a man forfeits 
to the king all his lands and tenements of in- 
heritance, whether fee-simple or fee-tail; and 
all his rights of entry on lands and tenements, 
which lie had at the time of the offence committed, 
or at any time afterwards , to be for ever vested 
in the crown; and also the jnofits of all lands 
and tenements, which he had in his own right 
for life or years, so long as such interest sliall 
subsist. — This forfeiture relates backwards to the 
time of the treason committed ; so as to avoid 
all intermediate sales and ineuinhranci's, hut 
not those before the fact ; and therefore a wdfe^s 
jointure is not foiTiatahle for tin- treason of her 
husband ; because settled upon her previous to 
the treason committed. But her dower is for- 
feited, by the express provision of statutes 5 
6 of Edward \T. c. 11. And yet the hus- 
Viand shall be tenant Viy the courtesy of the 
wife’s lands, if the wdfe be attainted of treason ; 
for that is not ])rohihited by the statute. But 
though, after attainder, the forfeiture relates 
back to the time of the treason committed, yet 
it does not lake effect unless an attainder be 
had, of which it is one of the fruits ; and diere- 
fore, if a traitor dies before judgment is pro- 
nounced, or is killed in open rebellion, or is 
hanged by martial law, it works no forfeiture of 
liis hind ; for he never was attainted of treason. 
But if tlu* chief justice of ilie king’s bench (tlie 
supreme coroner of all J'aiglaiid) in person, 
upon the vii^w of the body of him killed in 
open rebellion, records it, and returns the record 
into liis own court, both lands and goods shall 
be forfeited. The natural justice of forfeiture 
or coiifiscalioii of properly fur treason, is found- 
ed on this consideration : that he who hath thus 
violateil tlie fundanieutal principles of govern- 
ment, and lirokeu his part of the original con- 
tract between king and people, hath abandoned 
his eoriiiexiuiis with society, and hath no longer 
any right to those advantages which before be- 
longed to him purely as a member of the com- 
munity ; among which social advantages the 
right of transferring or transriiitling property to 
others is one of the chief. Such forfeitures, 
moreover, whereby his posterity must suffer as 
well as himself, will help to restrain a man, 
not only by the sense of Ids duty, and dread of 
personal punishment, but also by his pa.ssions 
and natural afiectimis ; ami will interest every 
dependent and rc-lation he has to keep him from 
offending; according to that beautiful sentiment 
of C’icero, * nee vero me fugit t(uain sit acerbum, 
parenlum scelera nlioruin pivnis lui : sed hoc 
pnrclare legibus eonqiaratum est, ut caritas li- 
beroniin amiciores pareiites reipublicie redderet.* 
And therefore Aulus Caseellius, a Uoman 
lawyer in the time of the triumvirate, used to 
boast that he had two reasons for despising the 
power of the tyrants; his old age and his want 
of children ; for children are pledges to the 
prince of the father’s obedience. Yet many 
nations diave tliought that this poslhuu ous 
punishment savours of hardship to the imioceul; 
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especially for crimes that clo not strike at the 
very root and foundation of society, as treason 
against the government expressly does. And 
therefore, although confiscations were very fre- 
quent in the times of tiu? earlier emperors, yet 
Arcadius and Honorius, in every other instance 
but that of treason, thought it more just, ibi csso 
pnBnaiii, ubi et iioxa cst ; and ordered, ihat 
‘ j)eccata sut>s tencunt auctorcs, nec iilterius 
progreiiiatur inctus quam reperiatur delictum:’ 
and Justinian also made a law to restrain the 
puiiislniicnt of relations; whicli directs the 
forfeiture to go, except in the case of crimen 
majestatis, to the next of kin to tlie delinquent. 
On the other hand, the Alacedonian laws ex- 
tended even the capital punishment of treason, 
not only to the clnldren, but to all the relations 
of the delinquent ; and of course their estates 
must bo also forfeited, as no man was left to in- 
herit them. And in Germany, by the famous 
golden bull (copied almost verbatim from Justi- 
nian’s cade), the lives of the sons of such as 
conspire to kill an elector are spared, as it is 
expressed by the emperor’s ])articular bounty. 
But they are deprived of all their elh^ets and 
rights of sueeessiun, and are rendered ineapabli. 
of .any honor ecclesiastical and civil : to tin? end 
that, being always poor and necessitous, they 
may for ever be accompanied by the infamy of 
their father; may languish in continual indi- 
ence; and ‘may find,^ says this merciless e<liet, 
their punishment in living, and their r*:lief in 
dying.’ In England, forfeiture of lauds and 
tenements to tlu? crown for treason is by no 
means derived from the feudal policy, but was 
antecedent to the establishment of that system in 
this island ; being transmitted from their Saxon 
ancestors, and forming a jiart of the ancient 
Scandinavian constitution. But in certain trea- 
sons relatJig to the coin (which seem ratlujr a 
species of the crimen falsi, than the crimen la.sie. 
majestatis, it is provided by some of the modern 
statutes xvhich constilule the oifenee, that it shall 
work no forfeiture of lands, save only for the 
life of the olfenders ; and by all, that it shall not 
deprive the wife of her dower. And, in order 
to abolish such hereditary punishment entirely, 
it was enacted by statute 7 Ann. c. 21, that, after 
the decease of tfie late pretender, no attainder 
for treason should extimd to the disinheriting of 
any heir, nor to the prejudice of any person, 
other than the traitor himself. By which the 
law of forfeitures for high treason would by this 
time have been at an end, liad not a subsequent 
statute intervened to give them a longer duration. 
The history of this matter is somewhat singular, 
and worthy observation. At the time of the 
union, the crime of treason in Scotland was, by 
the Scots law, in many respects diflerent from 
that of treason in England ; and ]>arlienlarly in 
its consequence of forfeitures of entailed estates, 
which was more peculiarly English'; yet it 
seemed necessary, tliat a crime so nearly affecting 
government should, both in its essence and con- 
sequences, be put upon the same footing in 
both parts of the united kingdoms. In new 
modelling these laws, the Scot.; nation and the 
Ehiglish house of lords stniggled hard, partly to 
maintain, and partly to acquire, a total immunity 


from forfeiture and corruption of blood ; which 
the house of lords as firmly resisted. At length 
a compromise was agreed to, which is esta- 
blished by this statute, viz. that the same crimes 
and no other, should be treason in Seotlaml 
that are so in England ; and that the forfeitures 
and corruption of blood should take place in 
Scotland till the death of the then j)reten- 
der, and then cease throughout the wliole of 
(ireat Britain : the lords artfully proposing tins 
temporary clause, in hoj)os (it is said) that the 
prudence of succeeding parliaments would make 
It perpetual. ’I'liis has partly been done by the 
statute 17 Geo. II. c. 39 (made in tjic year 
preceding the late rebellion), liie operation of 
these indemnifying clauses being thereby still 
farther suspended till the death of the sonsof tl)e 
]>retender. In petit treason and felony, the 
offender also forfeits all hi.s elialtel iiitcrosl u])so- 
lutely, and the profits of all freehold estates < 
irig life; and after his death all his lands and 
tenements in lee simple (but not those in tail) to 
the crown, for a very short period of time: for 
the king shall have them fur a year and a day, 
and may commit therein what waste he plu: 
which is called the king’s year, day, and ua.mc. 
Formerly the king had only a liberty of com- 
mitting waste on the lands of felons, by pulling 
down their bouses, (‘xtirpating their ga^dcIl.^, 
ploughing their meadows, and cutting down 
their woods. And a punishment of a similar 
spirit ap[)(*ars to have obtained in the oriental 
countries, from the deereos of Nehucliadne/./ar 
and (-’yms, in the books of Daniel and Jv/aa ; 
whieli, besides the pain of death inHicted on tlu' 
delinquents there specified, ordain, • that tlicii 
houses shall bo made a dunghill.’ But tliis 
tending greatly to the jircjmlice of tin* piililic, 
it was agreed in the reign of Ik nry I. in Kn^ 
land, that the king sbonld have the protits of tiu; 
land for one year and a day, in lieu of tlic de- 
struction he was otherwise at liberty to commit : 
and tberefore luagna ebarta provides, that t!i« 
king shall only hold such lands for a year and ;i 
day, and then restore them to the lord of tlic lie, 
witliont any mention made of waste. Hut tho 
statute 17 Edw. II. de prerogativ;! regis, sci iiis 
to suppose that the king shall have his year, day, 
and waste; and not the year and day inslead "t 
waste : which Sir Edward Coke (and the aullior 
of the Mirror before him) very justly look upon 
as an eneroachment, though a very ancient oniv 
of the royal prerogative. This year, day, an<l 
waste, are now usually compounded for; 
otherwise they regularly belong to the crowi 
and after their expiration the land woiihl natn 
rally have descended to the heir (as in gavel-kiiu 
tenure it still does), did not its feudal quality in- 
tercept such descent, and give it by way n 
escheat to the lord. These forfeitures for felony 
do also arise only upon attainder ; and thcrclon 
a felo de se forfeits no lands of inheritance oi 
freehold, as he never is attainted as a k'kni- 
They likewise relate back to the time the or enre 

was committed, as well as forfeitures for treason? 
so as to avoid all intermediate charges ann ^ 
veyanccs. This may be hard upon such a.** i**' 
unwarily engaged with the offeutler : bu 
cruelty and reproach must lie on the part, 
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the law, but of the criminal ; who has thus know- 
ingly and dishonestly involved others in his owrl 
calamities. 

FORFKX, in Roman antiquity, a way of 
(hawing up an army in the form of a pair of 
shears. It was inhmded to receive the cuneus, 
or wedge, if the enemy should make use of that 
ligiire. Tor when the forfex opened to admit 
t})e wedge, they had an opportunity of defeating 
their design, and cutting them in pieces. 

rORFlCULA, the ear-wig, in zoology, a ge- 
ii\is of insects belonging to the order of coleop- 
tcra. The antcnme are bristly ; the elytra are 
ilimidiated; the wings are covered; and the tail 
is forked. This genus of insects is one of the 
b(?st known, the forceps at the extremity of their 
abdomen forming a very distinctive character. 
It is tliis seeming weapon that has occasioned 
those insects to be called forficnla; and the name 
of ear-wigs has been given them : the forceps, 
however, which the car-wiir carries at his tail, 
and with which he seinns provided for his de- 
fence, are not so formidable as at first appears, 
l)eing destitute of strength sufficient to produce 
the least sensible impression. The larva differs 
very little from the perft'ct insect. Kar-vvigs are 
very mischievous vermin in gardens, especially 
where carnations are pres(?rv(;d ; for tlicy are so 
fond of tliesG flowers, that, if care is not taken to 
prevent them, they will entirely (b'stroy them, 
by eating off' the sw'cet parts at ihv. bottom of tfie 
leaves. To prrevent wliich, most people have 
staiifls erected, which have a basin of earth or 
lead round each supporter, which is constantly 
kept filled with water. Others hang the hollow 
claws of crabs and lobsters upon sticks in divers 
parts of the garden into which those vermin get ; 
and, by oftc?n searching tlujin, one will destroy 
them without much trouble, which will be of 
great service to the wall-fruit. 

FOROAVK, the preterite of forgive. 

FORGK, ?i,s, & v.a.'^ VT. fo^gc ; Ital. 

To ao K R, 71. s. ^ gia ; barb. Lat. forica ; 

fopoi,uY, n. s. j /htriev/, corrupted from 

fabricuy as some think; to fahrieale; put to- 
gether: but the \ce\. fergia is suggested by Mr. 
Callender as the more probable etymology. The 
place where iron is beaten into form. In com- 
tuon language we use forge for large work, and 
smithy for small ; but in books the distinction is 
’^ot kept. Any place where any thing is made 
O'" shaped. Manufacture of metalline bodies ; 
the act of working. To form by the hammer; to 
heat into shape. To make by any means. To 
counterfeit ; to falsify. One who makes or forms. 
One who counterfeits any thing ; a falsifier. The 
crime of falsification. Smith’s work; fabri- 
cation ; the act of the forge. 

But in liis sieve, he gan to thring 
A rasour sharpe and well biting. 

That was yfwrged in vl forge 
Whiche that men clepcn coupe Gorge. 

Chaucer, Rumaunt of the Roue, 

I know under the green, the serpent how he lurks 
The hammer of the restless forae I know eke how it 
works, 

I know, and can by rote the tale that I would tell ; 
"W oft the w'ordt come forth aury of him that loveth 
well. Surry. 


- The flashing fler flies. 

As from a forget out of their burning shields. 

And streams of purple bloud new die the verdant 
fields. Spenser, Faerie Queene, 

Of those he chose out two, the falsest twoo. 

And fittest for to forge true seeming lyes ; 

The one of them he gave a message too. 

The other by himself staiJe other work to do. 

Id, 

From no other fyrge hath proceeded a strange con- 
ceit, that to serve God with arf/ set form of common 
prayer is superstitious. Hooker, 

Were I king, 

I should cut off the nobles for their lands ; 

For my more having would be but as sauce 
To make iiio hunger more, that T should forge 
Quarrels unjust against the good and loyal. 
Destroying them for wealth. 

Shakspeare. Macbeth, 

He w'as a kind of nothing, titleless, 

'Till he had forged himself a name i' the firo 
Of burning Rome. Id. Coriolanui, 

His heart's his mouth : 

What his hreust forges, that his tongue must vent. 

Shakspeare, 

Has your king married the lady Gray ? 

And now to sooth yo\xv forgery and hii. 

Sends me a paper to persuade me patience. Id, 
Now behold, 

111 the quicV. forge and working-house of thought. 

How London doth pour out her citizens. Id, 

In the greatf r bodies the forge was easy, the matter 
being ductile and sequacious and obedient to the stroke 
of tin* artiticer, and apt to be drawn, formed and 
moulded. Jiacon, 

He ran on embattled armies clad in iron. 

And, weaponless himself, 

Made arms ridiculous, useless iho forgery 
Of brazen shield and spear, the liaminered cuirass, 
Chalybean tempered etued, and frock of mail 
Adamantcau proof. Milton's Agonistes, 

In other part stood one, who at the forge 
Labouring, two massy clods of iron and brass 
Had melted. /d. Paradise Lost, 

The queen of martinis. 

And Mars himself conducted them ; both which, being 
forged of gold. 

Must nuitds Lave golden furniture. 

Chapman's Iliad, 

Those names that the schools ftwged, and put into 
the mouths of scholars, could never get admittance 
into common use, or obtain the licence of publick ap- 
probation. Jjocke, 

i As in stealing, if there were no receivers there 
would bo no thieves ; so in slander, if there were 
fewer spreaders, there would be fewer forgers of libels. 

Covernwent of the Tongue, 

' Tyger with tyger, bear with bear you'll find 
In leagues offensive and defensive joined ; 

But lawless man the anvil dares profane. 

And forge that steel by which a man is slain. 

Which earth at first for plough-shares did afford. 

Nor yet the smith had learned to form a sword. 

Tate's Juoeisal. 

The o'er laboured Cyclop from his task retires. 

The MoUsin forge exhausted of its fires. Pope. 

A forgery, in setting a false name to a wriijag, 
which may prejudice another's forune, the law pun- 
ishes with the loss of ears ; but has inflicted no ade- 
quate penalty for doing the same think in print, though 
books sold under a false name are so many forgeries. 

Swift, 

'So forger of lies willingly and wittingly furnishes 
out tho means of bis own detection. West. 
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A f abtil craftman framed him seemly arms« 

Forged in the shop of wrangling sophistry j 
And wrought M-ith curious arts, and mighty charms 
Tempered with lie.s, and false philosophy. 

l'U’tchtr*t Purple Island. 

Forge properly signilies a little furnace, 
wherein smitlis and otiier artificers of iron or 
steel, &e., heat their metals red-hot, to soften 
them, and render them more malleahle and ina- 
nagi^ahle on the anvil. An ordinary forge is 
nothing hnt a pair of bellows, the nozzle of vvhieli 
is directed iij)on a smooth area, on w'hieh coals 
are -^..iced. 'J'he nozzle of a pair of bellows 
may he also directed to tlie bottom ot‘ any fur- 
nace, to excite the combustion of tlie coals 
placed there by w hich a kind of forge is formed, 
in laboratories, there is generally a small furnace 
consisliug of one cylindrical ]ueee optui at lop, 
which has at its lower side a hole for recidving 
the nozzle of a double b(dlo\v.s. Thi.s kind of 
forge furuace is very convenient for fusions, as 
the operation is quickly perfonned, and with few 
coals. In its lower part, two inches above the 
hole for receiving the nozzle of the bellows, may 
be placed an iron plate of the same diameter, 
supported upon two horizontal bars, and ]ueret*d 
near its circumference with four holes diametri- 
cally opposite to each other. By this disposition, 
the wind of the bellows, pushed forcibly under 
this plate, enters at these four holes ; and thus 
the heat of the fire is equally distrilmted, and the 
crucible in tfu? furnace is equally .surroundetl by 
it. This contri\ ariee is used in the forge fur- 
naces for melting cupper, with this dilTerence 
only, that these furnaces are square, which is a 
matter of no conseiimmce. As the wind of bel- 
low’s stiongly and ray)idly excites the action of 
the fir(?, a forge is very convenient when a great 
heat is to he appli(^d quickly : but it is not suit- 
able wlum the heat is to be gratlually iiiei(?as(?d. 
The forge or blast of bellows, is used in sev(‘rul 
operations; as to fuse salts, metals, ores, &c., 
and eliietly in the smelting of ore.s, and fusion of 
metallic matters. 

J'’()Kc.E is also used for a largo furnace, 
wherein iron ore taken out of the mine is melted 
down : or it is more properly applied to another 
kind of furnace, wlierein tlje iron ore, melted 
down and separated in a former fvivuaee, and 
then cast into sows and pigs, is heated and fused 
over again, and beaten afterwards with large 
hammei>:, and thus rendered more soft, pure, 
duetde, and fit for use. 

Forge, in tlie train of artillery, is gem rally 
called a travelling forge, and may not be; imy^ro- 
|)oi]y called a portable smith's shop: at this forge 
all manner of smith’s work is Jiiade, ami it can be 
used upon a march as well as in camp. Formerly 
they were very ill eoutrived, with iwo wheels only, 
and wooden supporters to prop the forge for 
werking w'hen in the park. Of late they are 
iri.ule w ith four wheels, which answers their y)ur- 
] ose imicli better. 

I*ORc,i. Euii RM)-noT IS a place where 

the Vaills are made r^.d-hot before they are fired 
ofl ; it is bulk about five or six feet below the 
surface of the ground, of strong brick-work, and 
an iron grate, upon which the balls are laid, with 
a very large ibe undt-r them. 


Forgery, in law, is the fraudulent imitation 
of a name, or alteration of a writing, to the pre- 
judice of another man’s right. By statute 
Fliz. c. 14. to forge or make, or knowingly to 
publish or give in evidence, any forged deed 
court-roll, or wdl, witli intent to afiect the right 
of real fjroperty, either freehold or copyhold^ is 
pnnishetl by a forfeiture to the y)arty aggrieved 
of double costs and damages ; by .standing in tho 
yullory, and luiving botli his ears ent otf, and his 
nostrils slit, and seared; by forfe.tnre to the 
crown of the juofits of bis lands, and by y»erpe- 
lual imprisonment. J'or ajiy forgery nrlating to 
a term of years or annuity, liond, obligation, ac- 
(juittance, release, or discliarge of any debt or 
demand of any p.ersunal chattels, the same for- 
feiture is given to the party grieved; and on tlio 
o.dender is iidlietetl tlie pillory, losiof one of his 
ears, and half a year’s imprisoniiient : the second 
offence, in both eases, being felony without be- 
nefit of clergy. Besides this general act, a mul- 
titude of otlurs, since the Jlevolution, when paper 
credit w'as first established, liave inflieteel capital 
])unishment on the forging, altering, or utter- 
ing as true when forged, of any bank bills or notes, 
or other .securities; of bills of cre<lit issued from 
the exel'.eqner ; of south-sea bonds, &e. ; oflottery 
tickets or orders; of army or navy dcheniures ; 
of F.asl India bonds; of writings under the seal 
of the l.ondon or Koyal Kxrhange Assuraiue; 
of the haml of the receiver of the preiine.s, or of 
the aceouniani-g(?n(M’al atul certain other olficers 
of tile chancery; of a letter of attorney, or other 
power, to receive or transfer slock or annuiliis; 
and on the j'crsonating a proprietor thereof, to 
receive or transler such aimnities, stock, or divi- 
dends : also on tlie personating, or procuring to 
he personated, any seaman or otlujr ])i*rsoii, in- 
titled to wages or other naval e!uolumeiit‘<, or 
any of his jiersoiial repri'sentatives; and tlu; 
taking, or procuring to be taken, any falsi? oiuii 
in order to obtain a [uobate, or letters of adini- 
nistralion, in order to receive such fKiymeiils; 
ai><i the forging, or procuring to be forged, and 
likewise the uttering or publishing, us true, of 
any counterfeited seaman’s will, or power; to 
winch may be added, though not strictly reduci- 
ble to this head, the eountt.Tfeiting of Mediterra- 
nean pulses, nmler the hands of llie lords ot the 
admiralty, to protect one from the piratical stiites 
of Barbary ; the forging, or imitating, ot any 
stamps to defraud the public revenue: and the 
foiging of any marriage register or license: all 
wbieh are, by distinct acts of parliament, made 
felonies williout benefit of clergy. By statutes 
13 Geo. III. c. .52 and 59, forging, or counter- 
feiting, any stamp or mark, to denote the 
standard of gold and silver plate, aiul ceitaiij 
other otVenees of the like tendency, are jmnishet 
with transportation for fourteen years. By 
tute 12 Geo. TII. c. 4B, certain frauds on the 
slauq) duties, therein described, principally by 
using the same stamps more than once, are nia e 
single felony, and liable to transportation fi.>r 
yoar.s. And the same punishment is inflicted y 
statute 13 Ceo. III. c. 3B, on such as counter- 
feit the common seal of the corporation for ma 
nufacluring plate gljLss (thereby erected), 
knowingly demand money of the company ly 
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virtue of any writing under such counterfeit seal. 
There are also two other general laws with re- 
trurd to forgery ; the one, 2 Geo. II. c. 25, 
Nvliercby the first oflTence in forging or procuring 
lo be forged, acting or assisting therein, or utter- 
ing or publishing as true, any forged deed, will, 
bond, writing obligatory, bill of exchange, pro- 
missory note, indorsement or assignment thereof, 
or any acquittance or receipt for money or goods, 
with intention to defraud any person, or corpo- 
ration, is made felony without benefit of clergy. 
And, by statute, 7 (ieo. Tl. c. 22, it is equally 
penal to forge, or cause; to be forged, or utter as 
true, d counterfeit acceptance of a bill of e\- 
cliange, or the number of any aecountable 
reeilpt for any note, bill, or any other security 
for money, or any warrant or order for the ]v.iy- 
luent of inoiK'v, or delivery of goods. So that, 
througli the number of tliese general and spis-i.al 
provisions, tliere is now hardly a case possilih* to 
lu' conceived, wlier€?in forgery tliat tends to de- 
fraud, wlietluM' in the name of a real or fictitious 
])crson, is not made a ca])ital crime. 

A deed forged in the name of a person who 
never had existence is within tl\e statute 2 Geo. II. 
c. 25. for tlie statute does not use the wonls the 
ilced of any ])erson, or the deiid of another, or 
any wor<ls of like import, hut any deed. Lord 
Coke’s description of forgery, 3 Inst. 

‘When the act. is done in the name of another 
person,’ is apparently too narrow, and otdy takes 
in tliat species of forgery wliich is most com- 
monly jiractised ; but lliere are many oduT 
sfu'cies of forgery which will not couk! witliin 
the letter of that description. Lost. 1 ith Tliat 
the use of a name merely fictitious is sufficient to 
<’onstitut(! forgery, was also solemnly iletcrrnined 
in llollamrs ' case, O. H. 1772: 1 Leach, B3 : 2 
Last’s P. G, c. 19,- sect. 40. 

This oflence of forgery may be complete though 
there be no publication or uttering of the forged 
instriUMcnt : for the very making, with a frau- 
dulent iriumtion, and without lawful authority, 
of any instrument which at common law or by 
sUitnie is the subject of forgery, is of itself a 
sufficient completion of the offence before pub- 
lication; and though tlic publication of the in- 
strument be the medium by whicb the intent is 
usually made manifest, yet it may be proved as 
plainly by other evidence. 2 Kast’.s P. (’. c. 19. 
sect. 4, 44 : Elliot’s case, 1777 : 1 Leach, 173 ; 
- New K.cp. 93. 

Py 45 Geo. TIT. c. BO, sect. 1, consolidating 
unci amending the provisions of former acts, the 
penalty of felony without clergy, is enacted 
‘Against all persons who shall falsely make, forge, 
counterfeit, or alter (or cause or procure to be 
so done, or willingly act or assist in so doing), 
deed, will, testament, bond, writing obli- 
gatory, bill of Gxcliange, promissory note, or any 
^nuoTsement, assignment, or acceptance of any 
joch bill or note, or any acquittance or receipt 
or money or goods, or any accountable receipt 
for any security for money, or any warrant or 
Offer for payment of money or clclivery of 
goods, with intent lo defraud any person or cor- 
penally on all person.s 
^ ‘0 suiall offer, dispose of, or put away any such 
0 K'pd deed, will, or instrument, knowing it to 
°*‘ged, and with intent to diTraud as afore- 
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said, lly stat. 41 Geo. III. c, 57, persons, not 
authorised, making any paper, &c., with the 
name or firm of any private bankers, &c., arc 
puiiisbable by imprisonment from six months to 
two years for the first offence; and, for the se- 
cond by transportation for seven years. I3y the 
same act the like punishment is imposed oft 
persons engraving plates of private bankers 
wiilioiit authority ; and persons engraving sig- 
natures of private bankers in hair strokes, &c., 
are punishable by imprisonment from one year 
to three, and for the second offence to transport- 
ation. lly stat. 43 (Jeo. TIL c. 130, sect. 2, the 
engraving plates for foreign bills of exchange, is 
dcelared a misdemeanor punishable by six 
rnontlis’ imprisonment, and wbippiiig, and fine; 
and for the , second offence by fourteen years’ 
transportation. 

Eorgerv, by the common-law, extends to false 
and fraudulent making or altering of a deed or 
waiting, whether it be a matter of record, in 
whicli seems lo be included a parish register; 
whicb is punishable by fine, imprisonment, and 
corporeal punishment at the discretion of the 
court ; or any other writing, deetl, or will. 3 
Inst. 1(39. 1 Hoi. Ahr. (35. 1 Hawk. ]*. (.'. c. 

70- Not only whene one makes a false <leed ; 
but where a fraudulent alteration is made of a 
true <lced, in a material part of it, as by making 
a lease of the niaiu.ir of l)ali‘, and it appears to 
l»e a lease of tlie manor of Sale, by changing the 
letter 1). into an S. or by altering a bond, &c., 
for l’.')00 expressed in figures, to £.5000 by 
adding a n(.w cNpiier, liiese are forgery: so it is, 
if one finding aiiotlier’s iv.nnc at Ihi! bottom of a 
letter, at a considenible distance from the other 
writing, causes tin* better to be cut otf, and a ge- 
neral release to lu> written above the name, &c. 

1 Hawk, L. C. c. 70. 

A writing is said to bo forged, where one 
being directed to draw up a will for a sick per- 
son, doth insert some legacies therein falsely of 
his own head ; though tliere be no forgery of the 
hand or seal ; for the crime of forgery consists 
as well in endeavouring lo give an appearance of 
truth to a mere falsity, as in counterfeiting a 
man’s hand, &c. 1 Hawk. P. C. c. 70; 3 Inst. 

170. But a person cannot regularly be guilty 
of forgery by an act oLomission ; as by omitting 
a legacy out of a will, which he is dirccteil to 
draw for another : though it has been held,* that, 
if the w ilful omission of a becpiest to one cause 
a material alteration in tlie limitation of an 
estate lo another, as if the devisor directs a gift for 
life to one man, and the remainrlcr to anotlicr in 
fee, and the writer omit the estate for life, so that 
he in remainder hath a ])rescnt estate upon the 
death of tlie devisor, not intended to pass, this 
is a forgery. Noy, IIH. Moor, 7(30. 

Tt seems to be no way material, whether a 
forged instrument be made in such manner, that 
if it were in truth such as it is counterfeited for, 
it would be of validity or not. 1 Sid. 142. Nei- 
ther is it necessary that this resemblance to the 
known instrument should be exact. 2 East’s 
P. C. c. 19, sect. 6. 44. 

If a person engraves a rouuterfeit stamp (for 
medicines under 44 (ieo. 111. c. 98), similar in 
some parts, dissimilar in others, to the legal 
stamps, and, cutting out the dissimilar parts, 
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Utters the similar parts as genuine, concealing, 
by a seal, the smace whence the dissimilar part is 
cut out, the offence is complete under the act, 
4 W. P. Taunton, 400. The counterfeiting wri- 
tings of an inferior nature, as letters and sucli 
like, it hath been said, is not properly forgery ; 
but the deceit is punishable. — But in the case of 
John Ward, of Hackney, it was determined that 
to forge a release or acquittance for the delivery 
of goods, although not under seal, was forgery 
at common law. See Barn. K. B. 10. Baym. 81. 
Stra. 747. And this case is considered as having 
now settled the rule that the counterfeiting of 
any writing with a fraudulent intent, whereby 
another may be prejudiced, is forgery at common 
law. 2 East’s P. C. c. 19, sect. 7. 

The offence of forgery at common law cannot 
be tried at the quarter sessions, nor can they take 
cognizance of it as a cheat. 2 Hawk. P. C. c. 
8, sect. 64 : 2 East, P. C. c. 19, sect. 7. The trial 
of forgery must be had in the county where the 
offence is committed, as the indictment can only 
be preferred in that county. 

In Scotland the punishment of forgery is not 
expressly laid down by statute, but the common 
law and practice of that country hath been to 
inflict a capital punishment in all cases of gross 
forgery. Bell’s Scotch Law Diet. See further 
on this subject, Russel on Crimes, c. 27 — 34, 
where it is treated with great accuracy. 

Forging, in smithery, the beating, or ham- 
mering iron on the anvil, after having first made 
it red-hot in the forgt?, to extend it into various 
forms, and fashion it into works. See Force. 
There are two ways of forging and hammering 
iron. One is by the force of the hand, in which 
there are usually several persons employed, one 
of them turning the iron and hammering like- 
wise, and the rest only hammering. The other 
is by the force of a water-mill, which raises and 
works several huge hammers beyond the force cf 
man ; under the strokes whereof the workmen pre- 
sent large lumps of iron, which arc sustained at 
one end by the anvils, and at the other by iron 
chains fastened to the ceiling of the forge. This 
last way of forging is only used in the largest 
works, as anchors for ships, &c., which usually 
weigh several thousand pounds. For light 
works, a single man holds, beats, and turns, with 
one hand, while he hammers with the other. 
Each purpose the work is designed for requires 
its proper heat ; for if it be too cold it will not 
feel the weight of the hamnler, as th‘^ smiths 
call it, when it will not batter under the hammer; 
and, if it be too hot, it will red-sear, that is, 
break or crack under the hammer. Tlie several 
degrees of beat the smiths give their iron are, 1. 
A blood-red heat; 2- A white dame heat; and 
3. A sparkling, or welding heat. 

FORGETVy-fl- "I Preter. forgot ; part, 

FoRGF.T"FTfr , I forgotten, or forgot; 

FoRGEi'FtJr.NF.ss, w.«. [ Sax. popjytan; Dut. 

Forof.t'ter, n. s. f vergeten ; Swed. /brgrt- 

Forgot', or I ta; from a regular 

Foroot'teNjP/s part.) prefix, and Goth, ga, 
getOy to heed, Thomson. To lose memory of ; 
to let go from the remembrance ; not to at- 
tend ; to neglect ; not retaining the memory of ; 
causing oblivion ; oblivious ; inattentive ; neg- 
ligent ; neglectful ; careless . oblivion ; cessa- 


tion to remetnber ; loss of memory ; inattention • 
one that forgets ; a careless person. * Forget* 
fulness, ‘ says Crabbe*, characterises the person • 
oblivion the state of the thing : the former refers 
to him who forgets, the latter to that which is 
forgotten : we blame a person for his forgetful- 
ness; but we sometime.s bury things in ob- 
livion. 

Forget not thy friend in thy mind, and be not un- 
mindful of him in ihy riches. Ecclus. xxxvii. b'. 

Can a ^oinan forget her sticking child ? Y *?. 
they may forget ; yet 1 will not forget thee. 

Imiiih xlix. 5. 

As though the ortho, thore envye tvolde 
To he gayer than is the hevon 
To have ino floures soche [sithej seven 
As in rhe w’olkon storros he. 

It Yidn\ forget the poverte 

Of Winter. Chaucer. Bohe of the J)uchrx.-;e. 

Thou hast dronkeso muohe hony of swete tomponil 
richesses, and didices, and honours of this w'orhl, 
thou art dronken, and host forgotten Jesu Crist ;liv 
Creatour, Id. The Tale of Meliheos. 

The church of England is grievously charged v.i h 
forgetfulness of her duty. Ilooktr. 

1'hal is not forgot 

Which neVr I did rerTuuuher ; to my knowledge, 

^ never in my Jifo did look on luin. Shakspearc 
When I &in forgotten, as I shall ho. 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no monlion 
Of me must more be heard. /,/. 

O gentle sloop ! 

Nature’s soft nurse, how liave I frighted thoo. 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 

And steep iny senses in forgetfulness ! IL 

1 have road in ancient aulliors invitations to I.iy 
aside care and anxiety, and give a loose to tli.tt 
pleasing forgetfulness wherein men put olf their 
acters of business. Stevie. 

Rut when a thousand rolling years are ]iast. 

So long their punishments and penance last, 

Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compelled to drink the deep Lethean (lood. 

In largo forgetful drauglits to steep the tares 
Of their past labours, and their irksome year"’. 

Drgdens /Enthl. 

I, in fact, a real interest have. 

Which to my own advantage 1 would save; 

And, with the usual courtier’s trick, intend 
To serve forgetful of my frinul. Prior. 

Thro’ the long Strand together let us stray ; 

With thee conversing, 1 forget the way. h?///. 

No sooner was our deliverance c(»inpleated, but wc 
forgot OMT danger and our duty. Atterburg- 

Alive, ridiculous ; and dead, forgot. Pope. 

All birds and beasts lie hnshed : sleep .steals away 
The wild desires of men and toils of day ; 

And brings, descending through the silent air, 

A sweet forgetfulness of human care. 

Papers Sialttis- 

How often hope, despair, resent, regret 
Conceal, disdain, — do all things but Jorget. 

Pope, 

If we might forget ourselves, or forget Cod ; if 
might disregard our renson, and live by luiiuour an 
fancy in any thing, or at any time, or at any 
would be as lawful to do the same in every 
every time, and every place. .J 

To forget or to remember at pleasure, arc cqti y 
beyond the power of roan. Yet as memory 
assisted by method, end the decays of 
paired by stated times of recollection, so the p 
of forgetting is capable of improvement. 

, Johnson. 
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' And, pausing as sbe saw him knoel 
With his despatch, /or^ol to break tho seal. Bt/run^ 

Adieu fair Cadiz 1 yea m long adieu : 

Who may forget how well thy walls have stood ? 
When all were changing thou alone wcrt true. 

First to be free and last to be subdued. 

Id. Childe Harold. 

FORGIVE', v.fl. Sax. pojijipan; Swed. 
Forgiv f/w f.ss, n. s . > forgifiva ; Tent, vcrgeben ; 
Fouciiv'er, n. s. 3 com pounded of tlie pri- 
vative for, and give. Signifies not to give the 
punishment that is due ; to relax from the rigor 
of justice in demanding retribution : to remit 
wliul is due either on the score of demerit or any 
oilier oliligation. To pardon a crime; not to 
exaet debt or penalty. Forgiveness not only 
relates to the act but to the dis()Osilion — ^thus it 
riplies clemency, placability, readiness to for- 
give. 

Tho people that dwell therein shall be forgiven their 
iniquity. Jaaiah xxxiii. 24. 

The lord of that servant was moved with compas- 
sion, loosed him, and forgave him tho debt. 

Mait. xviii. 27. 

I’o the Lord our God belong mercies and forgive- 
nesaea. Daniel. 

And they answered al unto hire, fayre. 

That \\\vy forgave it hire, for it was right. 

It was no gybe, it lay not in hire might ; 

And say den hire ensainples many one — 

Hut al for naught ; for thus she said anone. 

• He it as it ina}'' (quod slu?), * of forgivgng, 

I will not have no forgifte, for nothing.' 

Chauver. Legendc of Good IVomen, 

Then heaven forgive him too ! Shakfpeare. 

I do beseech your grace for charity ; 

If ever any malice in your heart 

Were hid against me, now forgive me frankly. 

• — Sir Thomas Lovell, I as iron forgive you. 

As I would be forgiven; I forgwe all. Id. 

T.rch^ngc forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet ; 

Mine and my father's death come not upon thee. 

Nor thine on me. Id. 

Mercy above did hourly plead 
For her resemblance here below ; 

Axid mild /br</iVenf«.« intercede 
To stop the coming blow, Drydcn. 

Forgiveness to the ixijurcd docs belong ; ’ 

But they ne'er pardon who commit the wrong. 

Id. 

God has certainly promised forgiveness of sin to 
every one who repents. South. 

Slowly provoked, she easily forgives. Prior. 

Ye stars which are the poetry of heaven ! 

If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires, ’’lis to be forgiven, 

Jhat in our aspirations to be great. 

Our destinies o'erleap their mortal state. 

And claim a kindred with you : for yo are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 

®uch love and reverence from afar. 

That fortune, fame, power, life have named themselves 
a star. Byron. Childe Harold. 

F0111IA.'IL, v.’a. An old word. Probably 
'ox forhauly from for and haul. To harass ; tear ; 
^‘Jrment, 

All this long tale 

Nought eueth tlie care that doth mo forhail. 

Spemer^f Past. 


FORK, n. s. & V. n. Saxon pojic ; Welsh 
Fork'f.d, adj . fforch ; French fourche ; 

Fork'edly, odu. r Ital. /orca; LixX . Jurca . 
Fork'rdness, w.s. [An instrument divided 
Fork'iiead, at the end into two or 

Fork'y, adj . J more points or prongs, 

used on many occasions ; to shoot into blades, as 
corn docs out of the ground. It is sometimes 
used for the point of an arrow; a point; opening 
into two or more parts. 

It seizing, no way enter might ; 

Hut back resounding, left the forkhcad keen, 

Eftsoons it fled aw^ay, and might no where be seen. 

Faerie Queene. 

The how is bent and drawn : make from the shaft. 
-—Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart. Shukspeare, King Lear. 

Naked, he was, for all the world, like Vk forked 
radish, with a head fantastically carved upon it with 
a knife. Shukspeare. 

Sometimes wc see a eloud that's dragonish, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory. Id. 
Come, shall we go and kill us venison ? 

And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools 
Should in their own confines, with forked heads. 

Have their round haunches gored. Id. 

He would have spoke : 

But hiss for hiss returned, vfhh forked tongue 
To forked tongue. Mdtons Paradise Lost. 

Ye dragons, whose contagious breath 
Peoples the dark retreats of death, 

Change your fierce hissing into joyful song, 

And praise your Maker with your forked tongue. 

Hoseommon. 

The vicar first, and after him (ho crew. 

With forks and staves tho felon to pursue', 

Han Coll our dog. I)rydm*s Nun's Priest, 

Tho corn beginneth to fork. 

Mortimer's Husbandry, 

Several are amared at the wisdom of the ancients, 
that represented a thunderbolt with three forks., since 
nothing could have better explained its triple quality 
of pierring, burning, and melting. Addison. 

'J'hc smiling infant in liis hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake ; 

Pleased the green lustre of the scales survey. 

And with ihv'iT forky tongue and piuntless sting. shall 
pliiy. Pope's Messiah. 

I dine \vith/orl!r« that have but two proijgs. 

Sadft. 

In this heart-city, four main streams appear; 

One from the Hepar, where the tribute landeth. 
Largely pours but his purph? river here ; 

At whosp wide mouth, a band of Tritons standetb, 
(Three Tritons stand) who with their three fmked 
mace 

Drive on, and speed tho river's flowing race; 

Bui strongly stop the wave, if once if. back repass, 

FlcUher's Purjdc Island. 

Now, where the quick Rhone hath cleft her way. 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta’en his stand : 
For hero not one, but many, make their play. 

And fling their thunder-bolts from liand to hand. 
Flashing and east around : of all the band 
Tho brightest througli these parted hills liath forked 
His lightnings,— as if he did understand. 

That in such gaps as desolation worked. 

There the hot ihaft should blast whatever therein 
lurked. Byron, Childe Harold. 

Forks, Table, according to Voltaire, were 
in use on the continent in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries ; but that they were a novelty 
in England in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
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evident from the following passage in the first 
part of Fyncs Morison’s Itinerary, where, speak- 
ing of his bargain witli the patron of the vessel 
which conveyed him from Venice to Constanti- 
nople, he says, * We agreed with the master him- 
self, who, for seven gold crowns by the month, 
paid by each of us, did courteously admit us to 
nig table, and gave us good diet, serving eacli 
man with Ijis knife, and spoone, and his forke 
(to hold the meat, wliile he cuts it, for they hold 
it ill manners that one should touch the meat 
with his hand), and -with a glass or cup to drink 
in peculiar to himself.* Still farther, Thomas 
Croyate, wlio travelled in 1008, after describing 
with no small solemnity the manner of using 
them, ‘in all parts of Italy;* adds, ‘Hereupon 
I myself thought good to imitate the Italian fashion 
by this forked cutting of meate, not only while 
I was in Italy, hut also in Germany, and often- 
times in England since I came home.* Thus 
they seem to have been introduced into Ilritaiii. 

FORLI, a considerable town of the Papal 
States, Italy, in the province of Romagna, at the 
confluence of the Rones and Montone. It is 
situated near the site of the ancient Forum 
Livii whence it had its name and first inhabi- 
tants. In 1621 the French defeated the Spanish 
and Papal forces near it; and on February 12lh, 
1797, the French army, under Buonaparte, en- 
tered it, after defeating the troops of pope Pius 
VI. It is a bisho))*s see, has various handsome 
public buildings, and a noble s<|tiare. There is a 
manufacture of wax cloth. The town and the 
environs are fertile. Population 13,000. It 
lies fourteen miles S.S. W. of Ravenna, and 
thirty-three south-east of Bologna. 

FORLIMPOPOT J,atowr4 of the Papal States, 
in the province of Romagna, formerly a bishop’s 
see, hut ruined in 1630, by the cardinal of Bur- 
gundy. It was anciently named Forum Populi, 
and stood on the Via Emilia; being one of the 
Fora, where the Roman magistrates had a court. 
The present population is 5800. It is three miles 
north of Bertinero. 

FORLORE^ pref. & par/. Sax. poplopen, 
Forlorn', adj. & 7i. i. > from popleo|ian ; 
Forlorn'nf.ss, n. s. j Ooi\\,forlora; Sw. 
Jhrloren ; Dat. verlorcn. Forlore is the old preterite 
and participle of this verb. Deserted ; destitute ; 
forsaken; wretched; helpless; solitary ; taken 
away. This sense shows that it is the participle 
of an active verb, now lost : small ; desnicable : 
in a ludicrous sense; a lost, solitary, forsaken 
man : destitution ; misery ; solitude. 

For it is Cristes council that I say 
And if thou tell it man, thou art orlore 
For this vengeance thou sbalt have therefore. 

That if thou prey me thou shall he wood. 

Chaucer, The Millerea Tale, 

Such as Diana by the sandy shore 
Of swiff Eurotas, or on Cynthus* green. 

Where all the nymphs have her orlore, 

Spemier, Faerie Queene, 

That wretched wo 'Id he 'gan for to abhor. 

And mortal life *gan loth as thing orlore. Id, 

When as night hath us of light forlorn, 

1 wish that day would shortly rcascci.d. 

\^pen9er. 


What is become of great Aerates* scut 

Or where hath he hung up his mortal blade. 

That hath so many haughty eonquests won 

Is all his force forlorn, and all his glory done ? 

Faerie Queene, 

Tell me, good Ilobinol, what gars thee greet? 
What ! hath some wolf thy tender lambs ytorn ? 

Or is thy bagpipe broke, that sounds so sweet? 

Or art thou of thy loved ]&»» forlorn? Spenser. 

In every place was heard the lamentation of wo< 
men and children ; every thing showed the heaviness 
of the time, and seemed as altogether lost and /br. 
lom. Knolles*s History. 

Ho was %o forlorn, that his dimensions to any thick 
siglit were invincible. Shakspeare, Henry IV, 

Henry 

Is of a king become a banished man. 

And forced to live in Scotland ix forlorn, 

Shakspeare. 

Thus ffdl the trees, with noise the desarts roar : 
The beasts their caves, the birds their netile forlore. 

Fairfax. 

Like a declining statesman, left forlorn 
To his friends* pity and pursuers* scorn. 

Denham. 

Men displeased (iod, and consequently forfeited 
all right to happiness ; even whilst they cornplcaled 
the ybr/or/ifim of their condition by the lethargy of 
not being sensible of it. Hoyle. 

Tims roving on. 

In confused march /or/orn, the* adventurous bands 
With shuddering horror, pale, and eyes aghast, 
View'ed first tbuir lamentable lot, and found 
No rest. Milton. Paradise Lo<it. 

How can I live without thee ! liow forego 

Thy sweet converse, and love so dearly joined. 

To live again in those wild woods forlorn ! 

Milton, 


Their way 

Lies tlirough the perplexed paths of this drear wood ; 
'J'hc nodding horrour of whose shady brows. 

Threat tho forlorn and wandering passenger. Id. 
The good old man, forlorn of human aid. 

For vengeance to his heavenly patron prayed. 

Dryden. 


The raven croaks forlorn on naked spray. 

And hark ! the river bursting every mound 
Down the vale thunders, and with wasteful sway 
Uproots the groves, and rolls the shattered rocks 
uwav. Jitiattit', 


I know 

You like to be the hope of the forlorn. 

And doubtless would be foremost 
After the hardships you*Ve already borne. 

liynw. 


Forlorn Hope. The soldiers who are scut 
first to the attack and are therefore doomed 
lo perish. 

Criticks in plume. 

Who lolling on our foremost benches sit. 

And still charge first, the true fortofn of wit. 

® Dryden, 

Forlorn Hope, in the military art, a body of 
men detached from several regiments, or otiiei- 
wise, appointed, to make the first attack in t »e 
day of battle ; or at a siege, to storm the coun- 
terscarp, mount the breach, &c. They are so 
called from the great danger to which they 
unavoidably exposed. 

FORLFE, V. n. From fore and lie. To 
lie before. 

Knit with a golden baldric, which 
Athwart her snowy breast, and did divide 
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. Her dainty papa, which, like young fruit in May, 
Now little *gnn to awell ; and being lyed 
Through her thin weed, their placeg only signified. 

Faerie Queene, 

t ORM, n. 8. Sc v. a.' ¥r. forme ; Swed. and 

1’or'mal, adj, Dan. form ; ImL forma; 

For'malist, 71. s. probably from <popri^a^ Sc 
Formal'ity, 71, 8. <po(ttto, to bcar, signifies 
For'm a li ze, V, a. { properly the image borne 

Forma'tion, 71. 8. P or stamped. It is used 

For'mative, ad), \ with its derivatives, in a 
For'mer, 71. 8, I great variety of senses, 
For'meRly, udv. which all however re- 
Form'less, ad). ^ cognise the primary de- 
finition. Its generic meaning is being, as mo- 
dified by a particular shape, or rather it is the 
essential, specifical,or distinguishing modifica- 
tion of the matter of whicli anything is com- 
posed, so as thereby to give it such a peculiar 
manner of existence.^ Thus it is applied to the 
external shape or appearance of anything; to 
mere appearance ; empty show ; to elegance 
and beauty ; to order, regularity, and metliod ; 
to ceremonies and external rites ; to established 
usage ; ritual and prescribed mode. To form, 
signifies not merely to imprf.‘ss, to shape, and to 
methodise ; but also to make out of materials, or 
out of nothing. The proper meaning of formal 
is, done according to established modes, rules, 
and methods : not irregular; not sudden; not 
extemporaneous ; it also signifies ceremonious ; 
solemn; precise; exact to affectation. The illus- 
trations will show the various senses in which 
the other derivatives of form arc used. Forma- 
list is one who practises external ceremony; one 
who prefers appearance to reality ; one who 
seems what he is not. 

Hauo thou the fowme of hooUum wordia wluchc 
thou herdiat of me in feith and louo in Crist Icsus. 

Wiclif 2 Tipno, ii. 

And the earth was without /ortn, and void. 

Genatis i. 2. 

God formed man of the dust of the ground. 

Id. a. 7. 

It stood still ; but I could not discern the form 
thereof. Ju&iv.lB. 

He hath no form nor comeliness. 

haiah liii. 2. 

Not a word spoke he more than was nedc ; 

And that was said in yonno^and reverence. 

And short and quike and full of high sentence. 

Chaucer. Prologue to Canterbury Tales. 

As in ^ fourtne, sitteth a wery hare. 

Chaucer. The Shipmannes Talc. 
The same spirit which anointed tho blessed soul 
of our Saviour Christ, doth so formalitte, unite, and 
actuate his whole race, as if both he and they were 
so many limbs compacted into one body. Hooker. 

In definitions, whether they be framed larger to 
augment, or stricter to abridge the number of s acra- 
luentt, we find grace expressly mentioned as their 
true essential form, and elements as the matter 
whereunto that form did adjoin itself. Id. 

He who affirmeth speech to bo necessary amongst 
all men, throughout the world, doth not thereby im- 
port that all men must necessarily speak one kind of 
language ; even so the necessity of policy and regimen 
>n all churches may be held, without bedding any one 
certain form to be necessary in them all. Id, 

You and your followers dp stand ftmnally divided 
against the authorised guides of the church, and tho 

of the people, . Id. 

VoL. IX. 


The justice. 

In fair round belly, with good capon lined. 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wise spws and modem instances. 

And so he plays his part. 

Shakspeare. As You Like It. 
Though well we may not pass upon his life. 
Without tho form of justice : yet our power 
Shall do a courtesy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but nnt coritroul. Id. King Lear. 

What lie spoke though it lacked /orm a little. 

Was not like madness. Id. Hamlet. 

Formal in apparel. 

In gait and countenance surely like a father. 

Shakspeare. 

Formally, according to our law. 

Depose him. Id, 

1 will not let him stir. 

Till I have used the approved means I have ; 

With wlioloKome syrups, drugs and holy prayers. 

To make of him a formal man again. Id, 

When noble benefits shall prove 
Not well disposed, the mind grown once corrupt. 
They turn to vicious forms, ten times more Ugly 
Than ever they wero fair. Id, Henry VIII, 

As there are formal and written leagues, respective 
to certain enemies ; so there is a natural and tacit 
confederation amongst all men against the common 
enemies of human society, so as there needs no inti- 
mation or denunciation of the war ; but all these 
formalities the law of nature supplies, as in the case of 
pirates. Bacon. 

It is a ridiculous thing, and fit for a satyr to per- 
sons of judgment, to sec what shifts formalists have*, 
and what prospcctives to make superficies to seem a 
body that hath depth and bulk. Id. 

Ceremonies be not to be omitted to strangers and 
formal natures ; but the exalting them above the mean 
is not only tedious, but doth diminish tho credit of 
him that speaks. Id, 

A long table, and a square tabic, or a scat almut 
the walls, seem things of form, but are things of sub-. 
stance ; for at a long table, a few at the upper end, 
ill effect, sway all the business ; but in the other /ortn, 
there is more use of the counsellors* opinions that sit 
lower. Id. Essays. 

They inferred, if tho world were a living creature, 
it had a soul and spirit, by which they did not intend 
God, for they did admit of a deity besides, but only 
the soul, or essential form of the universe. 

Id, Natural History, 

That the parliaments of Ireland might want no 
decent or honourable form used in England, he caused 
a psiriicular act to pass, that the lords of Ireland should 
appear in parliament robes, Davies. 

Nor are constant /brww of prayer more likely to flat 
and hinder the spirit of prayer and devotion, than un- 
premeditated and confused variety to distract and lose 
jt. King Charier, 

Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are never 
more studied and elaborate than in desperate designs. 

Id. 

Their general used, in all dispatches made by him- 
self, to observe all decency in theit forms. 

Clarendon. 

The liquid ore he drained 
Into fit molds prepared ; from which he formed 
First his own tools ; then, what might else be wrought. 

Milton, 

Creature in whom excelled 
Whatever can to sight or thought he formed. 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet. Id. 
To fix on God the formality of faculties, or affec- 
tions, is the imposture of our fancies, and contradic- 
tory to his divinity. GiamoiUc^s Scepsis. 

2 F 
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The chorion, a thick membrane obecuring the /orm- 
ation, the dam doth tear asunder. Browne. 

The /enna/ stars do travel so. 

As we their names and courses know ; 

And ho that on their changes looks. 

Would think them governed by our books. 

Waller. 

May not a roan vow to A. and B. that ho will give 
a hundred pounds to an hospital ? Here the vow is 
made both to God and to A. and B. But here A. 
and B. are only witnesses to the vow ; but the form- 
ality of the vow lies in the promise made to God. 

Siillingjleet, 

He makes the mere apprehension of excellency to 
include the formal reason of it : whereas mere excel- 
lency, without superiority, doth not require any sub- 
jection, but only estimation. Id. 

Of fortnal duty, make no more thy boast ; 

Thou disobeyest where it concerns mo most. 

Dry den. 

Here toils and death, and death’s half-brother, 
sleep. 

Forme terrible to view, their sentry keep ; 

With anxious pleasures of a guilty mind. 

Deep frauds before, and open force behind. Id. 

Nor seek to know 

Thair process, or the forma of law below. Id. 

If men forswear tlie deeds and bonds they draw. 
Though signed with all formality of law 
And though the signing and the seal proclaim 
The barefaced perjury, and fix the shame. Id. 

It will be necessary to see and examine those work, 
which have given so great a reputatiq^o the masters 
of the first form. Id. 

Lucretius taught him not to form his heroc, to give 
him piety or valour for his manners. Id. 

Many a worthy man sacrifices his peace to formali- 
ties of compliment and good manners. U Eatrange. 

He that will look into many parts of Asia and 
America, will find men reason there perhaps as 
acutely as himself, who yet never heard of a syllo- 
gism, nor can reduce any one argument to those forms. 

Locke. 

The wonderful art and providence of the contriver 
and former of our bodies, appears in the multitude of 
intentions he must have in the formation of several 
parts for several uses. Ray on the Creation. 

A grave, staunch, skilfully managed, face, set upon 
a grasping aspiring mind, having got many a sly form- 
alist the reputation of a primitive and severe piety. 

South. 

Ho dies too soon ; 

And fate, if possible, must bo delayed : 

The thought that labours in my forming brain. 

Yet crude and immature, demands more time. 

Howe. 

The Heathens and the Christians may agree in 
material acts of charity ; but that which formally 
makes this a Christian grace, is the spring from which 

flows. Smalridge. 

It lengthens out every act of worship, and produces 
more lasting and permanent impressions in the mind, 
than those which accompany any transient form of 
words that are uttered in the ordinary method of 
religious worship. Addison. 

Have you observed a sitting hare. 

Listening, and fearful of the storm 

Of horns and hounds, clap back her ear. 

Afraid to keep or leave het form ? Prior. 

To be stiff and /ormo//y reserved, as if the company 
did not deserve our familiarity, is a downright chal- 
lenge of hoinage. Cottier on Pride. 


The matter discharged forth of voleanoi, and ot^er 
spiracles, contributes to the formation of meteors. 

Woodward. 

Nor was his attendance on divine offices a matter 
of formality and custom, but of conscience. 

Atterlntry. 

The very life and vital motion, and the formal 
essence and nature of man, is wholly owing to the 
power of God. Bentley. 

As we have established our assertion of the seminal 
production of all kinds of animals \ so likewise we 
affirm, that the meanest plant cannot be raised with- 
out seed, by any formative power residing in the soil. 

Id. Sermons. 

Still in constraint your suffering sex remains. 

Or bound in formal or in real chains. Pope. 

She formed the phantom of welt-bodied air. Id. 
To enter the palace of learning at the great gate, 
requires an expense of times and forms ; therefore, 
men of much haste and little ceremony are content to 
get in by the back-door. Swift. 

Matter, as wise logicians say. 

Cannot without a form subsist ; 

And form, say I as well as they. 

Must fail, if matter brings no grist. Id. 
The pretender would have infallibly landed in our 
northern parts, and found them all sat down in their 
formalities, as the Gauls did the Roman senators. 

Id 

They were young heirs sent only for forms from 
schools where they were not suffered to stay three 
mouths. Id. 

Complicated ideas, growing up under observation, 
give not the same confusion, as if they were all offered 
to the mind at once, without your observing the origi- 
nal nod formation of them. WatU. 

If a chair be defined a seat for a single person, with 
a back belonging to it, then a stool is a seat for a single 
person without a back ; and nform is a scat for sovo^ 
ral persons, without a back. Id. 

Windows and doors in nameless sculptures drest. 
With order, symmetry, or taste uublest. 

Forms like some bedlam statuary’s dream 

The crazed creation of misguided whim. Bums. 

— So when ill-fated Orpheus tuned to woe 
His potent lyre, and sought the realms below * 
Charmed into life unreal forms respired. 

And listening shades the dulcet notes admired. 

Darfoin. 

His Highness, the sublimest of mankind,— 

So styled according to the usual forms 
Of every monarch, till they arc consigned 
To those sad hungry jacobins the worms. 

Who on the very loftiest kings have dined — 

Hit Highness gazed upon Gulbcyaz’ charms. 
Expecting all the welcome of a lover, 

(A * Highland welcome* all the wide world over.) 

Byron. 

Some seek devotion, toil, war, good, or crime. 
According as their souls were formed to sink or climk. 

Id* 

But Juan seasoned, as ho might well be , 

By former voyages, stood to watch the skiffs 
Which passed, or catch the first glimpse of the cliffs* 

Id. 

Form, among sportsmen, is the spot in which 
the hare takes her seat at the dawn of day, to 
secrete herself. When found sitting, she is said 
to be in her form. Hares vary their 
sitting according to the season, the sun, and the 
wind. Soon after harvest they are found in 
wheat, barley, and oat stubbles, and in rushy 
grass moors ; when these become bare, they 
tire to coverts, baokS) Aiid hedges ^ spring 
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months, dry fallows, particularly those lying to- 
v/ards the sun with an ascent, are seldom without 
hares. 

Form, in law, the rules established and requi- 
site to be observed in legal proceedings. — ^"tbe 
formal part of the law, or method of proceeding, 
cannot be altered but by parliament • for if once 
these outworks were deTnolished, there would be 
an inlet to all manner of innovation in the body 
of the law itself. 

Form is also used among mechanics for a 
sort of mould whereon any thing is fasnioned or 
wrought. Thus, the 

Hatter’s form is a large block or piece of 
wood, of a cylindrical figure ; the top thereof 
rounded, and the bottom quite flat. Its use is 
10 mould or fashion the crown of the hat, after 
the matter thereof has been beaten and fulled. 

Printer’s form, a number of pages of types, 
few or many, according to the size of the book, 
Jaid in order, by the compositor, enclosed in an 
iron chase, and firmly locked by quoins of wood, 
so as the whole may at once be laid on the press, 
for printing. Two forms are required for every 
sheet; one for each side; but, in many of the 
sizes of books, both sides of a sheet may he 
printed on the same form, by laying the pages in 
a different order, so as tliose in one end or side 
of the chase may answer exactly those in the 
other, when the sheet is turned. This is called 
half sheet work, because each half of the sheet, 
when printed, contains a complete copy of the 
number of pages in the form. 

Form, in physics, denotes the manner of being 
peculiar to each body ; or that winch constitutes 
it such a p:u*ticular body, and distinguishes it 
from every other. Mr. Harris uses the term form 
likewise in another sense, as an efticient anima- 
ting principle; ‘These animating forms,’ says 
he, ‘are of themselves no objects either of the 
car or of the eye ; hut their nature or character 
is understood in this, that were they never to 
pxert their proper energies on their proper sub- 
jects, the marble on which the sculptor exercises 
his art would remain for ever shapeless, and the 
harp from which the harper calls forth sounds 
Would remain for ever silent :’ that is, in plain 
language, the former would have no peculiar 
form, and the latter no sound. Then why waste 
words and render language unintelligible, by 
such an ambiguous use of the word form ? Phi- 
losophy, we humbly apprehend, can never be 
advanced by confounding cause and effect, as 
^Ir. Harris seems to do in the following defini- 
tion : ‘ The animating form of a natural body is 
v.either its organisation nor its figure, nor any 
other of those inferior forms which make up the 
system of its visible qualities; but it is the 
power, which is yet able to produce, preserve, 
®^ploy these.* If words conveying so very 
different and opposite ideas, as form and power, 
to be thus used synonymously, there will 
soon be an end of all accuracy in philosophical 
^nguage. Philosophers generally allow two 
principles of bodies: matter, as the common 
asis or substratum of all; ond form, as that 
Which specifies and distinguishes each ; and 
^daed to a quantity of common matter, 
®i:ermines or denominates it this or that ; wood, 


or fire, or ashes, &c. Substantial forms seem to 
have been first broached by the followers of Aris- 
totle, who thought matter, under different modes 
or modifications, not sufficient to constitute dif- 
ferent bodies ; but tlmt something substantial was 
necessary to set them at a greater distance ; and 
thus introduced substantial forms, on the footing 
of souls, which specify and distinguish animals. 
What led to this erroneous notion was the cir- 
cumstances of life and death : for observing that, 
as soon as the soul was departed out of a man, 
all motion, respiration, nutrition, &c., imme- 
diately ceased, they concluded that all these 
functions depended on the soul, and conse- 
quently that the soul was the form of the animal 
body, or that which constituted it such ; that the 
soul was a substance independent of matter, no- 
body doubted ; and hence the forms of other 
bodies were concluded eipially substantial. But 
to this it is answered, that though the soul be 
that by which man is man, and consequently is 
tlie torm of the human body, as human ; yet it 
does not follow, that it is properly the form of 
this bo<ly of ours, as it is a body ; nor of the 
several parts thereof, considered as distinct from 
each other: for those several oarts have their 
proper forms so closely connected xvith their 
matter, that it remains inseparable therefrom 
long after the soul has quitted the body : thus, 
flesh has the form of flesn, bone of bone, &c., 
long after the soul is removed, as well as before. 
The truth is, the body does not become incapa- 
ble of performing its accustomed functions be- 
cause the soul has deserted it; but the soul takes 
its leave because the boay is not in a condition 
to perform its functions. The ancient and mo- 
dern corpuscular philosophers, therefore, with 
the Cartesians, exclude the notion of substantial 
forms; and show, by many arguments, that the 
form is only the modus, or manner of the pri- 
mary modes of matter, viz. figure, rest, and mo- 
tion, with two others arising therefrom, viz. 
magnitude and situation, the form of all bodies 
they hold to consist therein ; and suppose the 
variations the»e modes are capable of, sufficient 
to present all tne variety observable in bodies- 
Forms are usually distinguished into essential 
and accidental. 

Forms, accidental, are those really inherent 
in bodies, but in such a manner as that the body 
may exist in all its perfection without them. 
Such as whiteness on a wall, heat in water, a 
figure of a man in wax, &c. 

Forms, essential. Though the five modes 
above mentioned, generally taken, be adventiti- 
ous; yet to this or that body, e.g. to fire or 
water, th^y are essential ; thus, it is accidental to 
iron to have this or that magnitude, figure, or 
situation, since it might exist in different ones ; 
yet to a knife or hammer, the figure, magnitude, 
and position of parts which constitute it a ham- 
mer or knife are essential ; and they cannot exist 
oi be conceived without them. Hence it is in- 
feired, that though there be no substantial, there 
are essential, forms, whereby the several species 
of bodies become what they are, and are aistin- 
guished from all others. 

FORMA Pauperis, is when a person has just 
cause of suit, but is so poor that he caiiuot de- 

2F2 
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fray the usual charges of suing at law or in equity; 
in which case, on making oath that he is not 
worth £5 in the world, on all his debts being 
paid, and producing a certificate from some law- 
yer that he has good cause of suit, the judge 
will admit him to sue in formfi pauperis ; that 
is, without paying any fee to counsellors, at- 
torneys, or clerk; the statute 11 Hen. VII. c. 12, 
having enacted, that counsel and attorneys, &c., 
shall be assigned to such poor persons gratis. 
Where it appears that any pauper has sold or 
contracted for the benefit of his suit, whilst it is 
depending in court, such cause shall be thence- 
forth totally dismissed; and a person suing in 
forniA pauperis shall not have a new tHal granted 
him, but is to acquiesce in the judgment of the 
court. 

FORMAN (Andrew), archbishop of St. An- 
drews, earl of Pittenweem, and of Cottingham in 
KnglauJ, and primate of all Scotland. He was 
employed in 1501, along with archbishop Black- 
ader, and Patrick, carl of Bothwell, to negociate 
a match between James IV. of Scotland, and 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry VII. of Eng- 
land ; which was next year ratified by the Scot- 
tish ambassadors. He was afterwards employed 
as Scots ambassador to Rome, F'ngland, and 
France, upon the most important occasions. In 
1502 he w'as appointed archbishop of Moray, 
and in 1514 archbishop of St. Andrew^s. Pre- 
vious to this last promotion, he was employed as 
mediator betwixt pope Julius IT. and Louis XI I. 
of France, and he succeeded in conciliating the 
difference. Having taken leave of the pope, he 
passed through France, wliere he was kindly 
received byXouis, who bestowed upon him the 
bishopric of Bourgos,* which brought him in 400 
tons of wines, 10,000 franks of gold annually, 
besides other revenues. He was also liberally 
rewarded by Julius, who, besides the archbishop- 
ric, conferred on him the two rich abbeys of 
Dunfermline and Aberbroihic ; and made him 
his legate a latere. In 1517 he was appointed 
by tlie states one of tlie lords of the regency, 
during the minority of James V., on occa^sion of 
the duke of Albany’s going to France. Arch- 
bishop Forman died in 1,521, and was buried at 
Dunfermline. According to Dempster, he wrote 
a book against Luther, another concerning the 
Stoic Philosophy, and a Collection out of 
Decretals. 

FORMEDON, in law (breve do formal dona- 
tionis), a writ that lies for a person who has a 
right to lands or tenements, by virtue of any 
entail, arising from the statute of Westm. 2 Ch. 
IT. This writ is of three kiiid.s, viz . : — Forrnedon 
in descender lies where a tenant in tail infeoffs a 
stranger, or is disseised and dies, and the heir 
may bring this writ to recover the lands. Ibr- 
fnedon in remainder lies where a man gives lands, 
&c. to a person in tail, and, for default of issue 
of his body, the remainder to another in tail ; 
here if the tenant in tail die without issue, and a 
stranger abates and enters into the land, he in 
remainder shall have this writ. Forrnedon in rc^ 
verier lies where lands are entailed on certain 
persons and their issue, with remainder over for. 
want of issue ; and, on that remainder failing, 
then to revert to the donor and his heiiS • in this 


case, if the tenant in tail dies without issue, and 
also he in remainder, the donor and his heirs, to 
whom the reversion returns, may have this writ 
for the recovery of the estate, though the same be 
alienated, &c. 

FORMENTERA, the ancient Pithyusa Minor, 
is the second of the Pithyusa Islands, situated to 
the south of Ivica, from which it is separated by 
a channel four miles wide. It belongs to Spain, 
and contains about 1 200 inhabitants. lx)ng. 

23' 20' E., lat. 38'" 37' 6' N. 

FOR'M ER, adj. } ‘ F rom Sax. pojima, first ; 

For'merly, adv. S whence former, and formost, 
now commonly written foremost, as if derived 
from before. Foremost is generally applied to 
place, rank, or degree, and former only to time,’ 
says Dr. Johnson : but both former and foremost 
are the degrees of Sax. pope, anterior (either in 
time or place), and meaning respectively, more, 
and most fore. See Fore. Before another ia 
time, or place; mentioned before another ; past; 
as ‘ this was the custom in former times.^ 

Thy air« 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is liko tho first : 

— A third is like the former. 

Shahtpeare. Macbeth. 

Counsel and conversation is a second education, 
that improves all the virtue and corrects all tho vice of 
the former, and of naturb itself. Clarendon. 

The places were all of them formerly the cool re- 
tirements of the Romans, where they used to hido 
themselves among tho woods and mountains, during 
the excessive heats of their Summer. Addiion, 

A bad author deserves better usage than a bad 
critick : a man may he iYiv former merely through the 
misfortune of an ill judgment ; but he cannot ho the 
latter without both that and an ill temper. Fo/s*. 

As an animal degenerates by diseases, the animal 
salts, formerly benign, approach towards an alkaline 
nature. Arhuthnot. 

The present point of lime is all thou hast. 

The future doubtful, and the former past. Harte. 

FORMEY (Joliii Henry Samuel), a celebrated 
Prussian writer, born at Berlin in 1711. He 
became pastor of a French church in tliat city, in 
which office he continued for several years, hut 
resigned it on being chosen professor of philoso- 
phy in the French college ; and,, upon the resto- 
ration of tlie Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, 
hr was appointed secretary to the pliilosophical 
department, and afterwards made sole secretary. 
He was also chosen a privy counsellor. Fonney, 
in conjunction with Beansobre, conducted the 
Bibliothdque Germanique ; besides which he was 
the author of 1. Le PhiloSophe Chretien; 2- 
Pensdes Raison riables; 3. Anti-Emile, against 
Rousseau ; 4. Tho History of Philosophy 

Abridged; 5. An Abridgment of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History ; 6. Researches on the Elements of 
Matter; 7. Thoughts on the Tusculums of 
Cicero, &c. He died in 1797. ^ Some of his 
works have been translated into English. 

FORMIA, or f ormia:, in ancient geography, 
a maritime town of the Adjected, or NewDatiimi, 
on the south-east of Cajeta ; built by the Lace- 
demonians, called originally liormi®, on accoun 
of its commodious harbour. It was an ancion 
municipium, but is now in ruins, near Mola. 

FORMIANI, the people of Formia. who were 
admitted to the liberty of the city the year m 
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whicU Alexandria was built, but not to tlie right of pillars indicate the situation of the future 
of suffrage till long after the second Punic war. halls; and the rising partitions show the form of 
formica, in entomology, a genus of insects the intended passages. Upon the plan thus 
of the hymenopterd order, which have four feelers, traced, they continue building, till they have ar- 
wilh cylindrical articulations placed at the tip of rived at a sufficient elevation. Masses of mois- 
tlie lip, which is cylindrical and membranaceous : tened earth arc then applmd at right angles to 
auteiiii® filiform, a small erect scale between the the tops of the walls, on each side, and continued 
thorax and the abdomen; males and females ui a horizontal direction till they meet in the 
with wings; neuters wingless. See Fktomo- middle. Tlie ceilings of the larger chambers are 

completed in the same manner ; the workers be- 

La March explains the genus somewhat dif- ginning from the angle of the walls, and from the 
fereiitly, and by the adoption of his character, tops of the pillars which have been raised in the 
several of the Linnaan and Fabrician formica: centre. The largest of these chambers, which 


are excluded. This writer lays <lown the essen- 
tial character as follows ; antenn* filiform and 
broken, the first joint very long; feelers unequal, 
the anterior pair longer; mandibles strong; 
longue short, concave and truncated. To this is 
added, as a secondary character, that the abdo- 
men is attached to the corselet by a pedicle, 
bearing a small scale, or vertical knob ; and that 
of each species there are three kinds, males, fe- 
males, and neuters, which latter are without 
wings. The larva destitute of feet. 

The species, according to Fabricius,are above 
ninety. See Ant: where we have described at 
some length the habit«5of this w'ell-known insect. 
We shall, however, here give a short uccoiiiit 
from Mr. Huber of the masonry and buildings 
of the brown ants : — ^Thcir nests are formed of 
parallel or concentric stories, each four or five 
lines ill height ; the partitions being about half 
a line in thickness, and built of such fine mate- 
rials that the interior appears perfectly smooth. 
On examining each of these stories, we discover 
chambers of different sizes, having long galleries 
of coniinuuication. The ceilings of the larger 
species are supported by small pillars, sometimes 
by slender walls, and in other cicses by arches. 
Some cells have but a single entrance ; others 
h.ive passages, which open from the story under- 
neath. In other parts, still larger central spaces, 
or halls, are met with, in which a great number 
of passages terminate, like the streets and avenues 
to a market-place. The whole nest often con- 
tains twenty of these stories above the level of 
the ground, and at least as many below it. The 
use of this numerous series of rooms will appear 
in the sequel. The surface of tlie nest is co- 
vered with a thicker wall, and has several doors, 
admitting, in the day-time, free ingress and 
egress. This species of ant is unable to bear 
much heat. During the day, therefore, and par- 
ticularly when the sun shines, their doors are 
closed ; and they either keep at home, or venture 
out only through the subterraneous passages. 
When ffic dew has given freshness to the nest, 
and softened the earthy materials on its surface, 
they begin to make their appearance above 
ground. On the first shower of rain that occurs, 
the whole swarm are apprised of it, and imme- 
diately resume their arcliitectural labors. While 
some are engaged in moving the earth below, 
others are employed in building an additional 
Jstory on the top; the masons making I’sc of the 
tiiaterials furnished by the miners. The plan of 
the cells and partitions is first traced in relief on 
the walls, which are seen gradually* to rise, heav- 
ing empty spaces between them, the beginuings 


might be compared to the town-hall, and is fre- 
quently more than two inches in diameter, is 
completed with appare^iitly as much case as the 
rest. This busy crowd of masons arriving iii 
every direction, laden with materials for the 
building, hastening to avail tluMuselves of the 
rain to carry on their work, and yet observing 
the most perfect order in their operations, must 
present the most interesting and amusing specta- 
cle. They raise a single story in about seven 
or eight hours, forming a general roof as a cover- 
ing to the whole; and they go on, adding other 
stories, so long as the rain aflbrds them facility 
of moulding the materials. 

FORMIC Acid. It has long been known 
that ants contain a strong acid which they occa- 
sionally emit; and which maybe obtained from 
the ants, either by simple distillation, or by infu- 
sion of them in. boiling water, and subsequent 
distillation of as much of the water as can be 
brought over without burning the residue. After 
this it may be purified by repealed rectifications, 
or by boiling to separate the impurities ; or after 
rectification it may be concentrated by frost. 
The existence of this acid was first made known 
by Mr. Ray, in a correspondence with Dr. Ilulse. 
The doctor informed him that these insects, when 
irritated, give out a clear liquid, which tinges 
blue flowers red ; a fact which had been observed 
by others. Hence it was found to be an acid, 
which was obtained by bruising the insects, by 
distilling them, and by infusing them in water. 
The French chemists obtained the acid by bruis- 
ing ants, and macerating them in alcohol. When 
the alcohol was distilled over, an acid liquor re- 
mained, which saturated with lime, mixed with 
sulphuric acid, and distilled, yielded a liquid 
that possessed all the properties of acetic acid 
This acid has been t})oiight by some chemists, 
and especially by JMargraaf, to be acetic acid, or 
at least to have a great analogy to vinegar ; and 
by others to be a mixture of acetic and malic 
acid. A minute examination of it, however 
sufficiently proves, that it differs very essentially 
from both, whether separate or in conjunction, 
quite as much, indeed, as these differ from eacli 
other ; it differs in its specific gravity, its effects 
with alkalies, its metallic salts, and its affinities. 

Thouvenel, on the contrary, contended, that it 
is very closely related to the phosphoric, or, as he 
calls it, the inicrocosmic; bat he has not stated 
in what the relation or analogy consists. Lister 
affirmed that he had extracted a similar acid from 
wasps and bees; but Arvidson and Oehrn failed 
in making the aUemnt after him, nor has anyone 
been able to succeed since. 
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This acid has a very sour taste, and continues 
liqfUid even at very low temperatures. Its spe- 
cific gravity is 1*11G8 at 68®, which is much 
denser than acetic acid ever is. Berzelius finds, 
that the formiate of lead consists of 4*696 acid, 
and 14 oxide* of lead; and that the ultimate 
constituents of the dry acid are hydrogen 2*84 
carbon 32*40 -f- oxygen 64*76 zi 100. 

M.. Dobereiner has recently succeeded (see 
Gilbert's Annales, xi. 107) in forming this acid 
artificially. When a mixture of tartaric acid, or 
of cream of tartar, black oxide of manganese 
and water is heated, a tumultuous action ensues, 
carbonic acid is evolved, ‘and a liquid acid distils 
over, which, on superficial examination, was mis- 
taken for acetic acid, but which now proves to 
be formic acid. This acid, mixed with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, is at common temperatures 
converted into water and carbonic oxide; nitrate 
of silver or of mercury converts it, when gently 
heated, into carbonic acid, the oxides being at 
the same time reduced to the metallic state. 
With barytes, oxide of load, and oxide of copper, 
it produces compounds having all the properties 
of the genuine formiates of these metals. If a 
j)ortion of sulphuric acid be employed in the 
above process, the tartaric acid is resolved en- 
tirely into carbonic acid, water, and formic acid ; 
and the product of the latter is much increased. 
The best proportions are, two parts tartaric acid, 
five peroxide of manganese, and five sulphuric 
acid diluted with about twice its weight of 
water. 

Fohmica-Leo, the ant-lion, in zoology, an in- 
sect so called from its devouring great numbers 
of ants. It is tlie caterpillar worm of a tty much 
resembling the Uhellula: or dragon-flies. It has, 
in its general fi.cure, somewhat of the appearance 
of the wood-louse, so that some have mistaken it 
at first sight for that animal. It is of a dirty 
grayish color, marked with black spots ; and 
these also appear conqiosed of many points when 
viewed with a microscope. Its body is com- 
posed of several rings, and has thence a wrinkled 
look. It has six legs ; four are joined to the 
breast, and the other two to a longer part, which 
may be taken for its neck. Its head is small 
and flat, and it has two remarkable horns: these 
are about a sixth part of an inch long, and as 
thick as a hair: they are hard, hollow, and 
hooked at the end like the claws of a oat. At 
the origin of each of the^e horns, it has a clear 
and bright black eye, which sec;s very distin»'tly, 
and gives the creature notice to escape on sight 
of the smallest object. This creature is not able 
to hunt after its prey, nor to destroy large in- 
sects ; it can only draw into its snares such as 
come near its habitation, and of these very few 
are such as he can manage ; all the winged kind 
are able to escape by flight ; and the beetle kinds, 
and others that have hard shells upon their bo- 
dies, are of no use, as his horns cannot pierce 
them. 'Fhe smallness of the ant, and the want of 
wings in the neuters, make them the destined 
]trey of this devourer. The manner in which he 
catches his prey is as follows : — He usually en- 
camns under an old wall, that he may be shel- 
tered from the injuries of the weather ; and he 
always chooses a place where the soil is com- 


posed of a fine dry sand. In this he makes a pit 
of the shape of a funnel, or an inverted hollow 
cone. If he intends the pit to be but small, he 
thrusts down his hinder part into the sand, and 
by degrees plunges himself backwards into it * 
and, when he has got into a certain depth, he 
tosses out the loose sand which has run down 
with his head, artfully throwing it off beyond the 
edges of his pit. Thus he lies at the bottom of a 
small hollow, which is widest at the top, and 
comes sloping down to his body. But if he is to 
make a larger pit, more pains are required to 
bring it to perfection. He first traces, in the 
surface of the sand, a large circle, which is the 
erected base or mouth of the pit he is to make in 
form of an inverted cone. He then buries him- 
self in the sand near the edge of this circle, and 
carefully throwing up the s-and above him, with 
his head, tossing it out beyond the circumference 
of the circle. Thus he continues his work, running 
down backwards in a spiral line all the way, and 
carefully throws off the sand from above him, till 
he is come to the place of his rest, which is the 
poiiit or reverted apex of the hollow cone he lias 
formed by his passage. The length of his neck, 
and the flatness of his he*ad, give him a power 
of using the whole as a spade, and throwing off 
the sand with great ease ; and his strength in this 
part is so great, that he is able to throw off a 
quantity of it to six inches distance. This is a 
power he exerts oftener, however, in throwing 
away the remains of the animals he has fed upon, 
that his den may not become frightful to others 
of the same species, by seeing their fellows’ car- 
cases about it. When this insect forms its pit in 
a bed of pure sand, it is made and repairetf with 
great ease : but where it meets with other sub- 
stances among the sand, the labor becomes more 
embarrassing. If, for instance, wlieri the crea- 
ture has half formed its pit, it comes to a 
stone of some moderate size, it does not desert 
the work for tliis, but goes on, intending to re- 
move that impediment at last. When the pit is 
finished, the creature crawls backward up the 
side of the ])lace where the stone is, and, getting 
its back under it, takes great pains and time to 
get it on a true poise, and then begins to crawl 
backwards with it up the edge to the top of the 
pit, to get it out of the way. It is a very com- 
mon thing to see a formica-leo in this manner 
laboring at a stone four times as big as its own 
body; and as it can only move backward, and 
the poise is hard to keep, especially up a slope 
of such crumbly matter as sand, which moulders 
away from under its feet, and necessarily alters 
the position of its body, the stone very frequently 
falls down wlien near the verge, and rolls to the 
bottom. In this case the animal attacks it a^n 
in the same way, and often is not discouraged by 
five or six miscarriages of this kind ; but attempts 
again, and at length gets it over the verge o 
the place. When it has done this, it does no 
leave it there, lest it should roll in again ; bu 
always pushes it farther on, till it lias remove i 
to a necessJiry distance from the edge of the pn- 
When he has finished his pit, he buries himspu 
at the* bottom of it among the sand, leaving n 
part above ground but the tips of his two ' 
which he expands to the two sides of his pit* 
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this condition he lies and waits for his prey. 

an ant, or any oiner insect chances to walk 
over the edges of his pit, its steps throw down a 
little of the sand, which naturally running down 
to the bottom of the pit, gives the enemy notice 
of his prey; he then tosses up the sand which 
covers his head, to bury the ant, and bring him 
down with its returning force to the bottom ; 
and as one such attempt cannot be sufficient to 
prevent the ant’s escape, he throws more and 
more sand upon him, till he by degrees brings 
him down. All the endeavours of the ant to 
escape, when once it is within the verge of the 
pit, are in vain ; for as it attempts to climb, the 
sand runs away from under its feet, it sinks the 
lower for every attempt. This motion of the 
sand also informs tlie enemy where it is, and 
directs him to throw up more sand in the right 
place ; which it does, till the poor ant falls to 
the bottom between its horns. It then plutiges 
the points deep into the ant’s body ; and, having 
sucked all the juice out of the prey, it throws 
out the empty Jkin as far from the hole as it can. 
This done, it mounts up the edges of its pit, and, 
if it has sufl'ered any injury, repairs it with great 
cure, and immediately buries itself again in the 
centre to wait for another meal. The horns of 
this creature are its only organs for receiving 
nourishment; it never brings any animal which 
it has seized near to its head, but always holds it 
at the tip of the horns. They therefore plainly 
serve as syringes, to draw into its stomach the 
juices of the bodies of the insects it feeds upon ; 
neither is there any mouth or trunk, or any other 
organ to be discovered about its head, which 
could answer the purpose of eating; the head 
seeming only intended for throwing away the 
sand in forming the pit. The horns ot this 
animal being so necessary to its life, nature has 
provided for the restoring them in case of acci- 
dents ; and, if cut off, they are found to grow 
again. 

hen the formica-leo has lived a proper time 
in this state, it leaves its pit, and is only seen 
drawing lines and traces on the surface of the 
sand. After this it buries itself under the sur- 
face ; and there encloses itself in a fine web, in 
which it is to pass its transformation into the 
winged state. This case is made of a sort of 
silk which the creature spins in the manner of 
the spider, and of a quantity of the grains of sand 
cemented together by a glutinous humor which 
flows from its pores. Tliis case, however, would 
be too harsh and coarse for the body of the crea- 
ture, and therefore it serves only for the outer 
covering to defend it from injuries ; the creature 
spinning one of fine silk, of a beautiful pearl 
^lor within it, which covers its whole body, 
^hen the creature has lain some time in this 
Wianner, it throws oft* its outer skin, with the 
eyes, horns, and every other part necessary to its 
hfe before, and becomes an oblong nymph, in 
which a careful eye may trace the form of the 
Hy into which it is to ne transformed. There 
^aybe seen, through its transparent covering, 
new eyes, new horns, wings,' and all the other 
parts of the animal iit its perfect state. ITiis 
’'y wph makes its way about half out of the shell, 
and remains in this condition, but without far- 
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ther life or motion, till the perfect fly ma^es its 
way out at a slit in the back. In this last state 
it much resembles the libellulffi or dragon-flies, 
common about our waters. The male couples 
with the female in this state only ; and M. Pou- 
part, to whom the world is indebted for this 
curious de.scription, is of opinion that the females 
lay only one egg; but this is very different from 
the course of nature in the other animals of the 
same class. 

FOUMICHE, a cluster of small fishing islands, 
between the coa.st of Florence and Corsica. 
They are in lat. 42° 40' N., and long. 10° 25' E. 

FORMICATION, 7i. s. From Latt. formica, 
an ant. A sensation like that producea by the 
creeping or biting of ants. 

One of the signs of this disorder (spasmos) is a 
sense of formication, HiW» Medical Dictionary, 

FOR'MIDABLE, adj, j ¥t. formidable; Lat. 

FoR'Mii)ABLKN£Ss,n.s. ? formidabUis, kforrni- 

For'midably, adv. j do, to fear. Terrible; 
dreadful; tremendous; to be feared : the last is 
its most distinguishing meaning. It is applied 
to that which is apt to excite fear. The formida- 
ble acts neither suddenly nor violently : thus it 
differs from dreadful, which is usually considered 
as its synonyrne ; for the dreadful may act vio- 
lently, but not suddenly : thus the appearance of 
an army may be formidable ; that of a field of 
battle is dreadful. 

Behold \ o*en to remoter shores, 

A conquering navy proudly spread ; 

The British cannon formidably roars. 

Dryden 

They seemed to fear the formidable sight. 

And rolled their billows on, to speed* his flight. 

Id, 

I swell my preface into a volame, and make it for- 
midable, when you see so many pages behind. 

Dryden*$ Mm^d, Dedication, 

They rather chus<> to be shewed the formidableneet 
of their danger, than by a blind embracing it, to perish. 

Decay of Piety, 

But lot fancy muster up all the discouraging circum- 
stances, and set them in the most formidable light, to 
bar your way to a supposed duty. Maaon. 

France continued not only powerful, hvX formidable, 
to the hour of the ruin of the monarchy. Burke, 

Arnold. — Rival ! 

C/F.SAR. — I could be one right formidable, 

Byron, ' Deformed Transformed. 

FORMOSA, or Taiwan, an island in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, about 100 miles east of Canton in 
China, scjiaraled from the province of Fokien 
by a strait about sixty miles broad. Its most 
productive portion is subject to the Chinese, 
who, however, knew not of its existence unti. 
1430. It is about eighty leagues long, ana 
twenty-five broad. A long chain of mountains, 
which runs from north to south, divides il into 
two parts, the east and west. Tlie Dutch formed 
an establishment in the west part in 1634, and 
built the fort of Zealand, which secured to them 
the principi^l port of the island ; but they were 
driven thence in 1659 or 1661,. by a celebrated 
Chinese pirate, who made himself master of all 
the western part, which afterwards submitted in 
1682 to the authority of the emperor Kang-He. 
This western part of Formosa is divided into 
three distinct governments, all subordinate to the 
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governor of Tai-wan, the capital of the island, 
who is himself subject to the viceroy of the pro- 
vince of Fo-kicn. This island presents extensive 
and fertile plains, watered by a great number of 
rivulets that fall from the eastern mountains, 
'fhe air is pure and wholeSsome, and the soil pro- 
duces in abundance corn and rice, with other 
grain, and Indian fruits ; such as oranges, ba- 
nanas, pineapples, guavas, papawa, cocoa-nuts; 
as well as many* of Europe. Toljacco, sugar, 
pepper, cainphire, and cinnamon, are also com- 
mon. The island has few w’ild animals, except 
deer and monkeys, and it is without horses, 
asses, or sheep. Bullocks are used in lieu of 
the former for labor. The woods abound in 
pheasants, heath cocks, wild pigeons, &c. Tlie 
climate is healthy and temperate, but the island 
is subject to frequent earthquakes. (3ne of these 
happened* in 1782, that almost destroyed the 
island, and either sunk or damaged most of the 
ships that were in the harlxnir. 

Tai-wan is on the west coast, and is very popu- 
lous and rich, in all respects resembling the Clii- 
nese cities of the Continent. It is defended by 
a fortress built by the Dutch, and still in good 
repair. The harbour only admits ve.s.sels of eight 
feet, and in- general the other ports are also 
shoal, and the navigation obstructed by sands. 
The Chinese Iiave sometimes a garrison of 10,000 
men on this island. The only natives who are 
allowed to live in the 'towns and villages, peo- 
pled by the Chinese, are either slaves or domes- 
tics. The native islanders of this western part 
have more than forty villages, mostly situated 
towards the northern extremity, built after the 
Chinese manner, while those in the southern 
parts are merely earthen huts. The inhabitants 
of the eastern side of the ishuid are described as 
savages, without regular government. In their 
features and complexions they resemble the 
Malays, but speak a language that has no afli- 
nity to any other. Their cabins are of bamboo, 
without furniture ; their cloalhing only a piece 
of cloth wrapped round the waist, and their food 
what they procure by the chase. They niise or- 
namental cicatrices on tlie skin to resemble trees, 
flowers, and animals, and blacken their teeth. 
Their religion is an idolatrous polytheism. They 
dispose of their dead in the same manner as the 
islanders of the Pacific, exposing the bodies on 
stages. They are represented as courteous and 
honest, but very implacable. This latter quality 
the Chinese have experienced to their cost. 
Some of the earlier settlors of that nation massa- 
cred the inhabitants of a village for the sake of 
some ingots of gold they saw there, and though 
the natives set little value upon gold or silver, 
they could never be prevailed upon to forgive the 
atrocity. Their chief subsistence is derived from 
the cattle they breed on the mountains, and the 
fish they catch in the rivers and off the adjacent 
coasts. In 1805 some I^Adrone pirates had ac- 
quired possession of a great part, of the south- 
west coast of Formosa, which exported a great 
deal of grain to the province of Fo-kien in China. 

Formosa, an island in the Atlantic, near the 
western coast i;>f Africa, about thirty miles long, 
and eighteen broad, one of the Archipelago of 
the Bissagos. The soil is fertile, and- covered 


with trees, but the island is deficient in water. 
Long. 16° 10' W., lat. 11° 29' N. 

Formosa Bay, a bay on the eastern coast of 
Africa, immediately north of Melinda, and 
receiving a small river of the same name, in lat. 
2° 45' S. 

Formosa, Cape, a cape on the coast of Ma- 
lacca, thirty miles south-east of Malacca. 

Formosa, Rio, one of the principal estuaries 
which open into the Gulf of Benin, has its month 
about four miles wide, but does not afford above 
twelve feet average depth of water. The country 
for some distance up is entirely intersected with 
its branches. The navigation is also often im- 
peded by floating islands, covered with reeds. 
The banks are fertile, and covered with fine 
trees, but the air is extremely damp and un- 
wholesome. The rise and early course of this 
river are unknown ; according to Rechard, this 
stream is supposed to be the termination of the 
Niger. No vessel should venture into its moutli 
without a pilot. Long. 4° 20' E., lat. 5° 40' N. 

formula, or Formulary, a rule or model, 
or ccrtiiin terms prescribed or decreed by 
authority, for the form and manner of an act, 
instrumimt, proceeding, or the like. 

Formula, in churcli history and theology, 
signifies a profession of faith. 

Formula, in medicine, imports the constitu- 
tion of medicines, either simple or compound, 
both with respect to the prescription and con- 
sistence. 

FORNELLA, a soa-port of Minorca, six miles 
from Mount Toro. The harbour is capable of 
containing the largest fleet of merchantmen, and 
is defended by three forts. In the neighbourhood 
is a small fishing place of the same name. 

FOR'NICATE, v, a. Fr. fomicateur ; Lat. 

Fornica'tion, 71 , s. tjhrnicatioy fornify au 

Fornica'tor, 71 . 8. i arch or vault ; the usual 

FoRNiCA'TRESS,n. s. J place of the ancient 
brothels. But some etymologists trace this wokI 
to the Gr. 7 ropvi|, Trtppaw, to hire. To coininit 
lewdness as ciistinguisUed from adultery ; the one 
being committed with the unbetrothed, the other 
with the married. In the sacred writings the word 
fornication is metaphorically applied to idolatry. 

Thou didst trust in thine own beauty, thou playedst 
the harlot, because of thy renown, and poared.st out 
fornications on every one that passed by. 

ExeldelxviA^. 

Another circumstance is this, whether it be don in 
fornication, or in advoutric, or no ; in manner of 
hoinicido or non ; a horrible gret sinne, or smal ; and 
how long thou host continued in sinne. 

Chaucer. The Persones Tale. 

Bless me ! what a fry of fornication is at the door. 

Shahspeare, 

See you the fornicatress be removed ; 

Let I her have needful but not slavish means, id. 

A fornicator or adulterer steals the soul, as wdl as 
dishonours the body of his neighbour. Taylor. 

The law ought to bo strict against fornication^ an 
adulteries ; for, if there were universal liberty, the in- 
crease of mankind would be but like that of foxes at 
best. Gra^^' 

It is a new way to fornicate at a distance. Brow^^ 

Our Saviour warns us against these, as a kind o 
spiritual fomieatiom, and inconsistent with that pR*** X 
of heart which his gospel requires. Maion> 
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FoRVrcATiON (I-at. fornicalio), from the for- 
nices in Rome, where lewd women prostituted 
themselves for money. Formerly court-leets had 
power to enquire of and punish fornication and 
adultery; in which courts the king had a fine 
assessed on the oifenders, as appears by the book 
of Domesday. In 1650 not only incest and 
wilful adultery were made capital crimes, but 
also the repeated act of keeping a brothel, or 
committing fornication, was (upon a second con- 
viction) made felony, without benefit of clergy. 
But at the Restoration it was not thought proper 
to renew this law ; and those otfences have been 
ever since left to the feeble coercion of a spirit- 
ual court. In the Scriptures, as Dr. Paley 
observes, fornication is absolutely and peremp- 
torily condemned. ‘ Out of the heart proceedelh 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, 
&c., these are the things which defile a inan.^ 
These are Christ’s own words; and one word 
from him upon the subject is final. The apostles 
are more full upon this topic. One ^^ell-known 
passage in the Fpistle to the Hebrews may suffice ; 
because, admitting the authority by which the 
npostles wrote, it is decisive. ‘Marriage and the 
bod undefiled is honorable amongst all men, but 
whoremongers and adulterers God will Jtidgc 
which was a great deal to say, at a time when it 
was not agreed even amongst philosophers that 
fornication was a crime.’ ‘ The Scriptures gave 
no sanction,’ adds this justly esteemed moralist, 
‘to those austerities which have been imposecl 
nj)on the w'orld under the name of Christ’s 
religion, as the celibacy of the clergy, the praise 
perpetual virginity, the prohibitio conenbitus 
cum gravidA uxore ; but with a just knowledge 
of, and regard to the condition and interest of 
the human species, have provided in the mar- 
riage of one man with one woman an adequate 
pTatificaiioii for the propensities of their nature, 
•H>d have restrained them to that gratification. 
Tl»c avowed toleration, and in some countries the 
licensing, taking, and regulating of public bro- 
thels, has appeared to the people an authorising 
fornication, and has contributed, with other 
causes, so far to vitiate the public opinion, tliat 
there is no practice of which tlie immorality is so 
little thought of, or acknowledged, although 
there are few in which it can more plainly be 
made out. The legislators who have patronised 
I’eceptacles of prostitution, ought to have forerseeu 
this effect, as well as considered, that whatever 
hmiliiates fornication, diminishes marriages. And 
to the usual apology for this relaxed discip- 
line, the danger of greater enormities, if access to 
prostitutes were too strictly watched and pro- 
hibited ; it will be time enough to look to that, 
itlter the laWs and the magistrates have done their 
ntmost. The greatest vigilance of botli will do 
”tore than oppose some bounds, and some 
jumculties to this intercourse. And, after all, 
fnese pretended fears are without foundation in 
experience. The men arq in all respects the 
virtuous in countries where the women are 
f^nst chaste. If fornication be criminal, all those 
mcentives which lead to it are access iry to the 
as lascivious conversation, whether ex- 
pressed in obscene, or disgui.sed under modest 
^'u'ases; also wanton songs, pictures, hooks; 


the writing, publishing, and circulation of which, 
whether out of frolic, or for some pitiful profit, 
are productive of so extensive a mischief from so 
mean a temptation, that few crimes within the 
reach of private wickedness have more to answer 
for, or less to plead in their excuse. Indecent 
conversation and by parity of reason all the rest, 
are forbidden by St. Paul, Eph. iv. 29. ‘ liCt no 

corrupt com muni cation proceed out of youi 
mouth;’ and again, Col. iii. 8. ‘Put filthy com- 
munications out of your mouth.’ The invitation, 
or voluntary admission of impure thoughts, or 
the suffering them to get possession of the imagi- 
nation, falls within the same description, and is 
condemned by Christ, Matt. v. 28. ‘Whosoever 
looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath com- 
mitted adultery with her already in his heart.’ 
(’hrist, by thus enjoining a regulation of the 
thought, strikes at the root of the evil .’ — Moral 
Philosophy f vol. 1. 

FORRES, a royal borough of Scotland, in the 
parish of the same name, which joins with Inver- 
ness, Fortrose, and Nairn, in electing a repre- 
sentative in parliament. It is a small well-built 
town, pleasantly situated on an eminence near 
the Findhorn, about a mile from Findhorn Hay, 
and commands an extensive prospect. Ancient 
records speak of Forres as a town of consider- 
able note, so early as the thirteenth century. 
It is governed by a provost, two bailies, and 
dean of guild, annually elected ; and contains 
2400 inhabitants. It has a grammar-school of 
great repute, besides several ])rivate schools. 
About 300 barrels of salmon are annually ex- 
ported. Linen yarn is the chief manufacture. 
Forres lies ten miles west of Elgin, and eight 
east of Nairn. About a mile from Forres, on the 
left hand side of tlie road, is a remarkable obe- 
lisk of the Gothic kind, and supposed tf) have 
been erected in memory of the treaty betweim 
Malcolm II. and Canute the Great, in 1008. 
Others have imagined that it was erected in 
memory of the assassination of king Duff; and 
this opinion is conceived to he strengthened by 
the discovery of eight hum^n skeletons laid along 
a trench, in a little green mount close by the 
obelisk, sup posed to be the assassins of the king. 
On the declivity of t’luny’s Hill, looking towards 
Sweno’s stone, there are obvious remains of ex- 
tensive entrenchments. It is thus described by 
Mr. Cordiner, in a letter to Pennant: — Mi> the 
first division, underneath tin? Gothic ornaments 
at the top, are nine horses with their riders, 
marching fortli in order : in the next is a line of 
warriors on foot, l>randishing their weapons, and 
appear to be shouting for the battle. The import 
of the attitudes in the third division is very 
dubious, their expression indefinite. The figures 
which form a square in the middle of the column 
are pretty complex, hut distinct ; four serjeants 
with their halberts, guard a company, under 
which are placed several human heads, which 
have belonged to the dead bodies piled up at the 
left of the division ; one appears in the character 
of executioner, severing the head from another 
body ; behind him are three trumpeters sounding 
their trumpets, and before liim two pairs of com- 
batants, fighting with sword and target. A troop 
of horse next appears put to flight by infantry, 
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whose first line have bows and arrows ; and the 
three following, swords and targets. In the 
lowermost division now visible, the horses seem 
to be seized by the victorious party, their riders 
beheaded, and the head of their chief hung in 
chains, or placed in a frame ; the others being 
thrown together beside the dead bodies under an 
arched cover. The greatest part of the other 
side of the obelisk, occupied by a sumptuous 
cross, is covered over with a uniform figure, 
elaborately raised, and interwoven with greiit 
mathematical exactness. Under the cross arc two 
august personages, with some attendants, much 
obliterated, but evidently in an attitude of recon- 
ciliation ; and it the monument was erected in 
memory of the peace concluded between Mal- 
colm and Canute upon the final retreat of the 
Danes, these larg'i figures may represent the 
reconciled monarchs. On the edge below the 
fretwork are some rows of figures joined hand in 
hand, which may also imply the new degree of 
confidence and security that took place after the 
feuds were composed, which are characterised 
on the front of the pillar. But, to whatever par- 
ticular transaction it may allude, it can hardly be 
imagined, that in so early an age of the arts in 
Scotland as it must have been raised, so elabo- 
rate a performance would have been undertaken, 
but in consequence of an event of the most 
general importance; it is therefore surprising 
that no more distinct traditions of it arrived at 
the era when letters were known. The height of 
this monument (called King Sueno’s Stone) 
above the ground is twenty-three feet ; besides 
twelve or fifteen feet under ground. Its breadth 
is three feet ten inches, by one foot three inches 
in thickness/ 

FORSAKE', V. a, 3 Sax. poppacan ; Belg. 

Forsa'eeh, n. s. 3 versaaken ; Swed. forsaka : 
preter. forsook ; part. pass, forsook, or forsaken. 
Compounded of the negative for and sake, seek, 
secan, i.e. to seek no more. To leave that which 
has been pursued ; to abandon that which hat 
been chosen ; to be forsaken is to be deprived of 
the company and assistance of others. Forlorn, 
and destitute, wliich are sometimes used as sy- 
nonymous with forsake, are more comprehensive. • 
To be forsaken, says C'rabb, is a partial situation : 
to be forlorn and destitute, is a permanent con- 
dition. 

Thou didst deliver us into the hands of lawless 
enemies, roost hateful forsaken of God. Ap(tcrypha. 
The devils engine would me lake. 

If ever I Love would forsake 
Or Bialacoil falsly botraie. 

Chavsef. Romautit of the Rose, 

At his tight the sun hath turned, 

Ncptunc'in the waters burned ; 

Hell hath felt a greater heat, 

Jove himself forsook his seat. Ben Jonson, 

Twas now the time when first Saul God forsook, 

God Saul ; the room in*s heart wild passions took. 

Cowley, 

Truth, modesty, and shame, the world forsook ; 
Fraud, avarice, and force, their places took. 

Dryden, 

When even the fiying sails were seen no more. 
Partaken of all sight she left the shore. Id, 

Unwilling 1 forsook your friendly state. 

Commanded by the gods, and forced by fate. /d. 


Their'purple 

And all those outward shows which we call greatness 
Languish and droop, seem empty and forsaken, * 
And draw the wondering gaser’s eyes no more. 

Rowe, 

Daughter of Jove, whose arms in thunder wield 
Tho’ avenging bolt, and shako the dreadful shield. 
Forsook by thee, in vain I sought thy aid. Pope. 

Orestes comes in time 
To save your honour ; Pyrrhus cools apace ; 
Prevent his falshood, and forsake him first j 
I know you hate him. 

A, Phillipses Disirest Mother, 

Soon as these saints the treacherous Isle forsook^ 
Rushed in a false, foul, fiendlike, company. 

And every fort and every castle took. 

All to this rabble yield the sovereignty. 

FUteher's Purple Island. 

This were the worst desertion : — renegadocs. 

Even shnffling Southey, that incarnate lie. 

Would scarcely join again the * reformadoes,* 
Whom he forsook to fill the Laureate's sty.. 

Byron. 

FORSKAL (Peter), a celebrated Swedish na- 
turalist and traveller, born in 1736. He sludiird 
first .at C/oUingen, and afterwards at Upsal ; at 
which last place he became a pupil of Linri6. 
In 1761 he was requested by the king of Den- 
mark to travel, with Niebuhr and others, for the 
purpose of making discoveries in Arabia; and 
died at Jeriin, in that country, in 1763. He 
was the author of a tract entitled Thoughts on 
Civil liberty, printed in 1759; and from his 
papers, which Niebuhr brought home with him, 
were published Dcscriptiones Animalium, &c. 
quae in Itinere Orientali Observavii, 4to.; Flora 
Aygyptiaco-Arabica, 4to.; leones rerum Natii- 
ralium quas in Itinere Orientali depingi curavit 
Forskal, 4to. 

FORSKOHLEA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentagynia order, decandria class of plants; 
CAL. peritaphyllous, and longer than the corolla. 
There are ten petals spatulated, i. e. roundish 
before, with a linear base. Species three; 
natives of Egypt, Teneriffe, and the Cape. 

FORSOOTH, adv. Sax. poprox*> 
sooth, truth. See Sooth. In truth; certainly; 
very well. It is now used almost always in an 
ironical or contemptuous sense. 

A thefo he was, fvrsoth of corn and nielc, 

And that a slic, and usant for to stele 

His name hoten Dcinous Simekin. 

Cfuiucer. Tke Reve*s Tale, 
Wherefore doth Lysander 
Deny your love, so rich within his soul. 

And tender me, forsooth, affection ? 

Shakspeare, 

A mviii, forsooth, to govern a realm, who had so 
goodly government iii his own estate. Hayward. 

Thou would 'at ybrsoot/* be something in a state 
And business thou would 'st find and would 'st create. 

Cowley. 

Unlearned persons use such letters as justly express 
tlio power or sound of their speech ; yet forsoot , 
say, write not true English, or true French. 

Holder on Speech. 

In the East Indies a widow, who has any 
her character, throws herself into the flames ct 
husband’s funeral pile, to shew, forsooth, that s 
faithful to the memory of her deceased loM. 

Addison*t Freeholder, 
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She would cry out murder, and disturb the whole 
oeighbourheod ; and when John came running down 
the stairs to enquire what the matter was, nothing, 
Pifsooth, only her maid had stuck a pin wrong in her 
Arhuthnot*s History of^ John Bull, 
Some question the genuineness of his books, be- 
cauBO, they cannot discover in them the flu> 
men orationis that Cicero speaks of. Baker. 

Upon his arm a tinsel scarf he wore. 

Forsooth his madam’s favour, spangled fair 
Light as himself ; a fan his helmet bore. 

With ribbons, dressed, beggcil from his mistress* nair. 

Fletah(r*a Purple Island, 

Forsoo'th, n. s. Go\\\. fraushat ; of frau^Ti, 
lady. A female title of honor or respect. This 
is quite a different word to the foregoinjr. 

Our old English word forsooth has been changed 
for the French madam. Guardian. 

FOliSTEH (John Reinhold), a celebrated 
Prussian naturalist, born in 1729. In his youth 
he made great progress in the learned and mo- 
dem languages ; and in 1748 became a student 
lit the University of Halle, where he chiefly de- 
voted himself to those branches f»f learning con- 
nected with divinity. From Halle he removed 
to Dantzic, where he coinmoiiced preacher; 
but, being afterwards led to expect some consi- 
derable preferment in Russia, he proceeded to 
tliat country. His expectations, however, proved 
fruitless, and he left Russia and carnc over to 
Fngland, where lie for some time acted as tutor 
ill the French and German languages at War- 
rington. When captain Cook’.s second voyage 
was projected, in 1772, he was chosen to accom- 
pany that navigator round the world, and after 
his return, in 1775, the University of Oxford ho- 
nored liiin with the degree of LL.D. But, con- 
irary to the engagements he had entered into with 
the government, he published a botanical account 
of tlie plants discovered during the voyage, 
which occasionrxl his being treated with such 
coolness, tliat he left England and went to Halle, 
wliire he was appointevl professor of natural his- 
tory. Up died m 1798. He was the author of 
llbservations made in a Voyage round the 
World; History of Voyages and Discoveries in 
the North ; On the Byssus of the Ancients ; 
Sevoral Papers in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, &,c. 

Forsier (John George Adam), son of the 
jhove, was born atDantzic in 1754, and came to 
J upland with his father in 176G. He was edu- 
J'^ted at Warrington, and, having accompanied 
his father in the voyage round the world, became, 
jiftcT his return to Europe, professor of natural 
history at Cassel ; from which place he removed 
to Wilna, in Poland, and afterwards to Menlz, 
^here he was appointed president of the Uni- 
''®rsity. At the beginning of the revolution, he 
chosen by the inhabitants of Mentz as their 
jjpresentative at Paris; and died therein 1792. 

wrote an account of his Voyage round the 
V^orld, 2 vols. 4to. ; a Defence of the same 
Mr. Wales, 4to. ; a Philosophical and 
J‘cturesque Journey along the Banks of the 
^bune, 2 vols. 8vo. &c. 

foRSTER (George), an English traveller some- 
confounded with the above, was in 1782 
the civil service of the East India Company, 


and one of the few servants in the Madras Esta- 
blishment who had at that period studied the 
language of Hindostan. He commenced in 
this year a journey from Bengal to Persia and 
came through Russia to England, when he pub- 
lished an account of it, in 2 vols. 4to. He tra- 
velled chiefly in the character of a Mahommedan 
merchant. Mr. Forster died in India in 1792. 

Forster (Nathaniel), a learned English divine, 
born at Plymstock in l5evonshire, in 1717. He 
received the first part of his education at Ply- 
mouth, and afterwards at Eton ; whence, in 
1733, he proceeded to Corpus Christ! College, 
Oxford, where he took bis degree in arts, and 
was elected fellow. His first church preferment 
was the rectory of Hethe in Oxfordshire. In 
1750 he became chaplain to bishop Burnet of 
Durham, who appointed him his executor. 
About this time he took his degree of D. D. 
After the death of bishop Burnet, in 17o2, he 
was chosen by archbishop Herring as his chap- 
lain : and in 1754 he obtained a prebend in the 
cathedral of Bristol, and the vicarage of Rochdale 
in Lancashire. In 1756 he was appointed 
chaplain to his majesty, and the following year 
preacher at the Rolls ; he died the same year at 
Westminster. His writings are, 1. Reflections 
on the Antiquity, fkc., of Egypt; 2. Platonis 
Dialogi quinque, &c., 1745; 3. Appendix 
Liviana, 1746; 4, Popery Destructive of* the 
Evidence of Christianity, a Sermon ; 5. A Dis- 
sertation on the Account given of Jesus Christ 
by Josephus ; 6. Biblia Hebraica, sine Punctis; 
7. On the Marriages of Minors, 8vo. 

FC)11STERA, in botany, a genus of the trian- 
dria order, and gynandria class of plants, cal. 
double ; the exterior one beneath three-leaved ; 
the interior one above, and six-cleft : cor. tubu- 
lar ; berry inferior, one-cellcd and one-seeded. 
Species one; a climber of New Zealand. 

FORSWEAR', V. & V. 7i. J Preterite for- 
Forswkar'f.r, n.s S swore ; partici- 

ple forsworn ; Sax. poppl^aepian. For, neg. and 
swear : to swear contrary to the truth ; or to re- 
nounce an oath ; to abjure. Forswearing and 
perjury, however, are not in use strictly synony- 
mous. To forswear is applied to all kinds of 
oaths; to perjure is employed only for such 
o.aths as have been administered by civil or ec- 
clesiastical authorities. 

Now drinke I not this yero clarrc 
If that I lie or fvrsworne be. 

For of the jroddes the usage is 
That whoso him forswereth amis 
Shall that yerc drinken no charre 
Now have 1 sworne enough parde. 

If Iforswere, than am I lurnc : 

But I woll never ht forswurne. 

Chaucer, Rornaunt of the Rose, 

I firmly vow ' 

Never to wooe her more ; but do forswear her. 

As one unworthy all the former favours 
That 1 have fondly flattered her withal. 

Shahspeare. 

To leave my Julia, shall I he forstvom? 

To leave fair Sylvia, shall I beforsu>orn? 

To wrong my friend, shall I bo much fortwem ? 

And even that power which gave me first my oath. 
Provokes me to this threefold peijury. Id, 
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And that self chain about hi« nech. 

Which he forswore most monstrously to have. 

Shakspeare, 

One says, he never shall endure the sight 
Of that forsworn, that wrongs both lands and laws. 

Daniels 

Observe the wretch who hath his face forsook. 

How clear his voice, and how assured his look ' 

Like innocence, and as serenely bold 
As trutii, how loudly ho forswears thy gold ' 

Dry den's Juvenal. 

I too have sworn, even at the altar sworn, 
internal love and endless faith to Theseus ; 

And yet am false, /ornoorn ; the hallowed shrine. 
That hoard mo swear, is witness to my falsehood. 

. Smith, 

FORSYTH (William), an able modern horti- 
culturist, was bom at Old Meldrum in the 
county of Aberdeen, in 1737. He was a pupil 
of the celebrated Miller, gardener to the com- 
pany of apothecaries, at Chelsea, and in 1771 
succeeded him in that situation. In 17b4 lie was 
appointed superintendent of the royal gardens at 
Kensington and St. James’s. Mr. Forsyth was 
a member of the Tannaean and other learned so- 
cieties. He died in 1804; leaving Observations 
on the Diseases, Llefects, and Injuries of Fruit 
and Forest Trees, and A Treatise on the Culture 
and Management of Fruit Trees. Mr. Forsyth 
discovered a composition to remedy the dis- 
eases of trees, for which he received a grant 
from parliament. 


Fr. fort, fortifier, 
fortresse ; Ital. and 
Tent, fort, from Lat. 
fortiSf strong. A fort 
is a place or castle 
strengthened against 
attacks by walls or 
works. Built for 
strength and defence. 
Fortification is em- 


FORT, 71. s. 

Fortei), adj. 

FortifFable, adj . 

FoRTIFICa’TION, 71. s. 

FoR^TtFIEU, 

For'th’V, v.a. & V. 71. 

For'tilage, n . s . 

For'TIN, 71. s . 

For Flex, n . s . 

Fortress, 71.. V. 
ployed in the same sense; but also designates 
the science of military architecture. Fortin and 
fortilage .signify a little fort ; and the former is 
especially applied to a fort raised to defend a 
camp during a siege. To fortify, is used not only 
in its primary application, but metaphorically, 
to confirm; to encourage; to fix; to establish in 
re.solution. Fortress is something more con- 
siderable than a fort; a strong-hold; a castle 
of defence. 

He fortified the city against besieging, h'celus, 1. 4. 

Alas ! I trowe, it woll nat ben ; 

For how sliould I ere more him sene ? 

He maie nat out, and that is wrong, 

Hicause the toure is so strong : 

How should he out, or by whoso prowesse. 

Out of so strong v. fortiresset 

Chafsrer, Romaunt of the Rose. 
What warre so cruel, or what siege so sore. 

As that which strong affection doc apply 

Against the forte of reason evermore. 

To bring the sowlc into captivity ? 

Spenser, Faerie Quecne, 

Yet was the f.mco thereof but weak and thin. 
Nought feared their force that fortilage to win. 

Spenser, 

In all Straits and narrow passages there should 
be some little fortilage, or wooden castle set, which 
should keep and command ibc strait. Snenser 


Breaking forth like a sudden tempest, he ovcrriii 
all, breaking down all the holds and fortresses. 

Id, On Ireland. 

Great Dunsinanc he strongly fortifies, 

Shahspnare. 

Thou hast talked 

Of palisadoos, /r/rtiVu, parapets. /4 

God is our fortress^ in wUos»3 conquering name 
Lot us resolve to scale their flinty bulwarks. n 
Your desert speaks loud, and I should wrong 
To lock it in the wards of covert bosom. 

When it desorves with characters of brass 
A forted residence, 'gainst the tooth of time 
And rasure of oblivion. 

Shakspeare. Measure for Measure, 
To fortify the former opinions Tostatus adds, that 
those which dwell near the falls of water are deaf 
from their infancy ; but this 1 hold as feigned. 

Raleiyh, 

They erected n fort, which they called the fort de 
Tor : and from thence they bolted like beasts of the 
forest. Racun. 

Hence while unsettled here ho fighting reigns, 
Shut in a tow’r where thousand enemies 
Assault the /hr< ; with wary care and pains 
He guards all entrance, and by divers spies 
Searcheth into his foes' and friends' designs. 

For most he fears his Riibjecls wav'ring mind ; 

This tower then only falls when treason undermias. 

Fletcher's Purple hlanJ. 
The trumn of death sounds in their hearing shrill , 
Their weapon, faith ; their fortress was the grave.. 

Fair fur. 

The fortifier of Fendeimis made his advantage o: 
the commodity alTorded by tlte ground, Corew, 
He that views a fort to take it. 

Plants his artillery against the weakest part. 

DcnhiOn. 

Thou us impowered 
To fortify thus far and overlay 
With this portentous l)ridge the dark abyss. 

Milinn. 

It greatly fortified her desires, to sec lliat lui 
mother had the like desires. Sh/my. 

The hounds were uncoupled, and the stag thou;;lu 
it better to trust to the nimbleuess of his feet, than 
to the slender fortification of his lodging. td. 

Excellent devices werd used to make even ll ijir 
sports prolitahle ; images, buttles, and fortijicafiont 
being then delivered to their ineraory, which, aftc? 
stronger judgmcnls, might dispense some advantage 

Id. 

He was led forth by many armed men, who often 
had been the fortifiers of wickedness, to the place ol 
execution. * 

Now to their fort they arc al)out to send 
For the loud engines which their isle defend. 

Waller. 

But in-born worth that fortune can controul. 
New-strung and stiffer bent her softer soul 
The heroine assumed the woman's place. 
Confirmed her mind, and fortified her 

My fury does, like jealous forts, pursue 
With death ev'n strangers who but come to vit 

There is no such way to give defenro to 
doctrines, as to guard them round about wi i 
of obscure and undefined words; which ye 
these retreats more like the dens of rob ers, ^ . 

of foxes, than the fortresses of fair warriors. - _ ^ 

Fortification is an art shewing how 
place with ramparts, parapois, ^ ..iciiwiilii'' 

warks i to the end that a small number 
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1 i^y |)e able to defend themselves, for a considerable 
time, against the assaults of a numerous army without. 

Harris, 

The Phoenicians, though an unwarlike nation, yet 
understood the art of fortification. Broome. 

They battle it beyond the wall, and not 
As in late midnight conflict in tho very 
Chambers ; the palace has become a fortress 
Since that insidious hour ; and here within 
The very centre, girded by vast courts 
And legal halls of pyramid proportions. 

Which must be carried one by one before. 

They penetrate to where they then arrived : 

Wc arc as much shut in even from the sound 
Of peril as from glory. Byron, Sardanapaltts. 

Tort (Francis Le), a Russian military and 
naval commander, was descended from a noble 
family of Gerieva, where he was born in 1656. 
At the age of fourteen he entered the French 
service; hut afterwards, in hopes of preferment, 
joined a Oerrpan colonel who was enlisting a 
body of men for the czar Alexis. He returned 
with him to Moscow, and became secretary to 
ilie Danish resident there. The young czar, 
Peter, now made him a captain of foot and 
Ills confidant. Le Fort suggested to this ori- 
i:iiial despot many of his plans for the improve- 
ment of llussia. Being employed to raise a body 
of 12,000 men intended to awe the Strelitzes, he 
was made their general. Soon after created an 
admiral; and, though previously unacqiuuntod 
with maritime allairs, was very useful in form- 
ing the commencement of the Russian marine. 
Ill 1696 his conduct at the seige of Asoph was 
so admirable that the czar gave him the chief 
command of his troops both by land and sea. 
IIo was also appointed to the government of 
Novogorod, and the first place in the ministry. 
On the czar’s determination to travel he created 
Fort his ambassador to the different courts 
he intended to visit, and travelled in his train as 
'I private person. He retained his influence 
until his death, which happened at Moscow in 
1699. 

Fort G foroe, a fortress in the county of Inver- 
ness, Scotland, situated on a low peninsula, pro- 
jecting from the south side upwards of a mile 
into the Moray frith. It is an irregular polygon 
of six bastions, constructed on the principles of 
I auban, and mounting eighty pieces of ordnance. 
All the sides but ^ one are washed by the sea: 
fho one facing the land is defended by a ditch 
that may be kept wet or dry at pleasure, a 
r^ivclin, lunettes, a covered way, and glacis. 
Inese communicate with the body of the fort by 
uraw-bridges. Although the position is low, 
*10 neighbouring ground commands it ; and its 
giins ranging on the sea fronts, from shore to 
s ore of tlie frith, protect the entrance of the bay 
eading to the Caledonian canal. Within the 
^orks are barracks for 3000 troops, good quar- 
ers for a governor and staff, bomb-proof maga- 
zines, an armoury, chapel, storehouses, hospital, 
'workshops, excellent water, &c. In two of the 
curtains are bomb-proof casemates, where a con- 
? ^fuble number of men couM retire. This 
Ith* ^ in 1746, and completed in 1764. 
nas since been frequently garrisoned by High- 
**u f^^giments. It is ten miles north of Culloden 


moor, twelve north-east o%j[nTemess, and 165 
north of Edinburgh. 

Fort Augustine, and Fort William, were 
fortresses of Inverness, of some consequence in tiie 
last rebellion in favor of tlie house of Stuart. 
The former had accommodation for 400, the 
latter for 2000 troops: it was the garrison of 
Inverlochy in Cromwell’s time. But orders were 
issued by government in 1818 to dismantle both 
these forts. 

Fort St. David, a town of llindostan, situa- 
ted on the coast of the Carnatic, and on the river 
Tripapolore. Two other rivers of considerable 
size are found in this neighbourhood ; and the 
town is the emporium of the country for fine 
dimitties and painted cottons. An English fac- 
tory was established here as early as 1 686 or 1691, 
when a small territory was purchased from a 
Mahratta rajah. When Madras was captured 
by the French in 17*16, the FmgUsh were be- 
sieged here, but made a successful resistance. 
The town was taken however in 1785, by M. dc 
Lally, and the fortifications destroyed. It is fif- 
teen miles S.S. W. of Pondicherry, and 100 
S. S.W. of Madras. 

Fort William. See Calcutta. 

FORTAJdCK, in Scots law, signified an- 
ciently a small place of strength, originally built 
for the defence of the country ; and whicli on 
that account was formerly reckoned inter regalia, 
and did not go along with the lands upon which 
it was situated without a special grant from tho 
crown. Now, fortalices are carried by a general 
grant of the lands ; and the word is become sy- 
nonymous witli manor place, messuage, &c. 

FORTESCUK (Sir .lohn), lord high chan- 
cellor of Fhigland, under Henry VT., was de- 
scended from an ancient family in Devonshire. 
He studied the municipal law in Lincoln’s Inn, 
of wliich lie was made a governor, in the fourth 
and seventh years of Henry VI. In 1430 he 
was made a serjeant at law, and, in 1441, king’s 
Serjeant. In 1442 he was made lord chief 
justice of tile king’s bench ; and afterwards lord 
high chancellor. During the reign of Edward 
TV. he was many years in exile with queen 
Margaret and prince Edward her son. When 
they returned to England, Sir John Fortescue 
accompanied them, but soon after the decisive 
battle of Tewksbury, be was thrown into prison 
and attainted, with other Lancastrians ; but was 
pardoned by Edw;ird IV. He wrote, 1. A 
Commentary on the Politic Laws of England ; to 
one edition of which Selden wrote notes. 2. 
The difference between an absolute and a li- 
mited Monarchy, as it more particularly regards 
the English constitution (which was published, 
with some remarks, by John Fortescue, after- 
wards lord Fortescue, in 8vo. in 1714 ; and a 
second edition was published with amendments, 
in 1719): and several works which still remain 
in MS. He died, nearly ninety years of age, 
and was buried in the parish church of Ebburton, 
where a monument was erected to his memory 
ml677.* 

FORTEVENTURAjOr Fuerteventura, ono 
of the Canary Isles, and next to Teneriffe the 
largest of the group, is about fifty miles in length, 
and twenty-four in its greatest breadth ; it con^ 
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.tains sereral larg^ lindy plains^ and is inferior 
in fertiliw and population to several others of this 
group, llie camel has been introduced here, it is 
said, with advantage. In those spots which are 
sufficiently watered, vegetation is luxuriant, and 
com is an object of exportation. The goats are 
numerous, atid their flesh excellent : a great part 
of their milk is made into cheese. Of late years 
soda has been produced on the coast ; and in 
1 798 49,373 quintals were exported to Tenerifie. 
The principal towns are Pajara, Oliva, and St. 
' Maria de Betencuria, the last being so called 
from De Bethcncourt, the first settler in the 
Canaries. The population is estimated by St. 
Vincent at 8600, by Humboldt at 9000. In 
1745 it was only 7382. Long. 14® W. and lat. 
28® S. 

FORTH, arfu. Scprep. Sax. poji^S, whence 
Forth'comino, adj. ^ further and furthest. 

Forth'issuino, >The Saxon word is 

Forth'ric.ht, odw. . from old Fr.ybr.v, says 
Forth' WITH. ^ Mr. Tooke, as that is 

from the Latin /oris, the door. Forward, ‘fore- 
out,^ or out beyond the door ; onward in time 
or place ; abroad : hence beyond any limit or 
boundary of place or character ; completely or 
thoroughly out ; and as a preposition, out of. 
Forthcoming is coming, or ready to come ; for- 
ward. Forthright, straight-forward. Forthwith, 
immediately; with promptitude, forwardness, or 
readiness : forward, onward in time. 

For then the nightingale, that all the day 
Had in laurcr tele, and did hire might 
The whole service to sing longing to May ; 

All sodainly, began to take hire flight ; 

And to the lady of the lefe forthright. 

She flow, and aet hire on hire hand softly ; 

Which was a thing I mervailed at gretly. 

Chaucer, The Floure and the Leafe, 
And when this prince, this lustie knight. 

With his pcplo in armes bright. 

Was comen where he thought to pas ; 

And knew, well, none abiding wos 
Behind, but all were there present ; 

Forthwith anon, all bis intent 
He told them there. Id, Boke of the Duchetre, 
From that day forth I loved that face divine ; 

From that day forth I cast in careful mind 

To seek her out. Faerie Queene. 

They will privily relieve their friends that are 
forth ; they will seno the enemy secret advertise- 
ments ; and they will not also stick to draw the ene- 
my privily upon them. Spenser, 

Arrived there, they passed in forthright ; 

For still to all the gate stood open wide. 

Faerie Queene, 

Forthwith he runs, with feigned faithful haste. 

Unto his guest ; who, after troublous sights 
And dreams, ’gan now to take more sound repast. 

S^etiser, 

Few things are so restrained to any one end or 
purpose, that the same being extinct, they should 
forthwith utterly become frustrate. Hooker, 

Look at the second admonition, and so forth, where 
they speak fn most nnchristian manndr. Whitgifte, 
Well see your trinkets here forthcoming all. 

Shahapeture, Henry VI, 
Uncle, I must come forth. Id, Othello, 

I have no mind of feasting /ort/i to-night. 

Shaktpeare, 

Attend you here the door of Our stern daughter ? 
Will the not/onht Id, 


Ev*n that sunshine brewed a shower for bim^ 
Thkt washed his father's fortunes forth of Frau-e. 

You, cousin. 

Whom it concerns to hear this matter /orlA, 

Do with your injuries as seems you best. /,/ 
And here’s a prophet that I brought with m« 

From forth the streets of Pomfrot. 

Carry this mad knave to jail : I charge you sec that 
he ho forthcoming. Id. Taming of the Shrew. 

Here’s a maze trod, indeed. 

Through forthrights and meanders. Id. Tempest. 

Neither did the martial men dally or prosecute tho 
service faintly, but did forthwith quench that tiro, 

Davies on Ireland. 

Some forth their cabins peep. 

And trembling ask what news, and do hear so 
As jealous husbands, what they would not know. 

Donne. 

You may set forth the same with farmhouses. 

Peaeham. 

Forthwith began these fury-moving sounds. 

The notes of wrath, tho musick brought from hell, 
Tho rattling drums. DanieVs Ctvil War. 

The winged heralds, by command 
Of sov’reign power, throughout tho host proclaim 
A solemn council forthwith to be held 
At Pandaemonium. M%lton*s Paradise Lott. 

He ever going so just with the horse, either /or//;. 
right or turning, that it seemed as he borrowed the 
horse’s body, so ho lent the horse bis mind. Sidney. 

Tho river not running forthright , but almost conii- 
nually winding, as if tho lower streams would retiirti 
to their spring, or that the river had a delight to play 
with itscif. Id. 

But when your troubled country called you forth, 
Your flaming courage, and your matchless worth. 

To fierce contention gave a prosperous end. Waller. 

Mad Pandariis steps forth, with vengeance vowed 
For Bitias’ death. Drgden*s Mmid, 

When winter past, and Summer scarce begun, 
Invites them forth to labour in the sun. Dryden, 

Thither forthright he rode to rouse the proy. Id. 

In his passage thither one put into his hand a iioto 
of the whole conspiracy, desiring him to read ii forth- 
with, and to remember the giver of it as long as bo 
lived. South. 

I repeated tho Avc Maria : tho inquisitor bad me 
say forth ; I said 1 was taught no more. 

Memoir in Strype. 

Hence we learn, how far forth may expect justi- 
fication and salvation from the suflFerings of Christ ’, 
no further than wo are wrought on by his renewing 
grace. Hammond. 

Forthissuing thus, she gave him first to wield 
A weighty ax, with truest temper steeled. 

And double edged* Pope*s Odgtaeg. 

I understand thee — -thou would’st have me go 
Forth as a conqueror. By all the stars 
Which the Chaldeans read ? tho restless slaves 
Deserve that I should curse them with their wishes. 
And lead them forth to glory. Byron. Sardanapaiut* 

Since it must be, and this churl has checked 
Thy gentle spirit, go ; but recollect 
That wo must forthwith meet ; I had rather lose 
An empire than thy presence 

Forth, in geography, one of the 
of Scotland, and the largest of the island of Great 
Britain. It takes its rise in the I.oinond nii i 
and, running from west to cast, receives, i^n 
passage, many considerable streams, j 

their waters from the eminences in j 

counties of Scotland. Between Stirling 
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Alloa, it winds in a most beautiful ‘ and pictu- 
resque manner : so that, though it is but four 
miles by land, it is twenty-four by water between 
those two places. Below Alloa the river ex- 
pands itseli to a great breadth between the coun- 
ties of Lothian and Fife, till at Queensferry 
it is contracted by promontories shooting into 
it from both coasts; so that, from being four 
to five miles broad, it becomes not above two 
miles. Here in the middle of the channel lies 
a small island called Tnchgarvy, and, a little 
below that, those of Inchcolm and Inch-keith. 
The north and south shores receding, below 
(Queensferry, the body of the water gradually en- 
larges till it becomes two or three leagues broad, 
affording several safe harbours on both sides, and 
excellent roads throughout, unembarrassed with 
latent rocks, shoals, or sands ; and allowing se- 
cure anchorage to the largest ships within a league 
of the coast in almost any part of the Frith, and 
to vessels of a smaller size within a mile or less. 
The Forth was known to the ancients by the 
ir.ime of Bodotria, or, as Ptolemy calls it, Bode- 
ri;i, and has been ever famous for the number of 
its havens. It is navigable for merchantmen as 
high as Alloa, fifty miles from the sea ; and, for 
roasters, as far as Stirling, twenty-four miles 
further by water, though only four by land in a 
direct line, as already observed. The tide flows 
only a full mile above Stirling. The direct 
course of this river is scarcely less than 100 miles, 
and its sinuosities do not occupy a shorter space 
tiiun 200. Its depth is from three to thirty-seven 
lalhoms, or more ; the bottom, in many or per- 
haps most places, covered with sleach, especially 
above the ferries. The principal tributary rivers 
of the lorth arc the Goodie, Teith, and Allan, 
above Stirling bridge; and, below it, the Devon, 
1 Jirron, Avon, Almond, Leith, F.sk, Leven, Tyne, 
and others : these chiefly flow into the river on 
die south shore, A navigable canal, com- 
n^ncing near Grangemouth, communicates with 
tliR Clyde. 

In the Forth are found great variety and abun- 
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lonrriFiCATxoN. The origin of fortification 
jvas doubtless that principle of rapacity, which 
has influenced too many of mankind in all ages 
and nation? to invade the rights and properties 
ot those whom they considered weak or defence- 
css. In the first ages of the world men were 
mspersed over the earth in separate families, as 
ppears in the records of the Jews and Scy thi- 
ns, and they wandered from place to place in 
earch of pasture for their cattle. But families 
on became numerous, and formed large com- 
unities which settled in one place; even 
* Ili® earth was filled with vio- 
and cities arose. It was now 
siii^ *^cessary, for the common security, to 
of p towns with walls, and the first, 

simplest construction ; 
thpJ •'’>ngle, and perhaps perforated. Then 
best ^ materials; the 
' f masonry were here called in*o 
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dance of fish. Whales havi'frequented it during 
several centuries : the porpoise is common. At 
Stirling salmon are exceedingly plentiful; cod 
and haddocks are taken in great quantities ; and 
it is frequented by myriads of herrings. At 
times these are so plentiful that they are sold at 
the cheap rate of. sixpence a hundred. Crabs 
are caught in many places ; lobsters are not rare, 
but bear a much higher price ; and oysters and 
muscles are in great profusion. Valuable mine- 
rals are obtained from almost every part of the 
environing shores. Thq beds of coal are inex- 
haustible, apparently lying under the whole bed 
of the river between Culrdss and Borrowstown- 
ness. Lime is wrought on both sides, but chiefly 
at Charleston, in the county of Fife, about thir- 
teen miles north-west of Edinburgh. Along the 
coast numerous petrifactions occur. Ironstone 
is plentifully obtained from pits, or collected in 
scattered nodules ; and small portions of fine 
jasper are frequently seen. The Forth contains 
several islands, of which the chief are Inchgarvie, 
Inchcolm, Inchkeith, the Bass, and the isle of 
May. Light-houses are erected on Inchkeith 
and on the Isle of May ; and the ruins of castles 
or religious houses appear on all the islands. 
The towns connected with the river, though they, 
in general, drive a brisk trade, are principally 
small ; for, excepting Stirling, Alloa, and Leith, 
few of them contain 3000 inhabitants. Batteries 
have been erected on different parts of the banks, 
as also on the island of Inchcolm, for the pur- 
pose of protecting the channel. In the year 
1774 it was proposed to render the Forth navi- 
gable from Stirling bridge to Cartmore, and to 
cut a canal ia a straiglit line from Stirling to 
Alloa, whereby the navigation would be shortened 
from twenty-four miles to six. At a later period, 
namely, in 1806, a project was entertained of 
excavating a tunnel under the bed of the river, 
to obviate the interruption which passengers 
experience at the two ferries, and elsewhere, from 
occasional stoims; but, after an elaborate survey, 
the plan was abandoned. 
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exercise : they afforded sufficient space for the 
defenders to use them as stations for attack, and 
they were crowned by other and smaller works, 
through which they discharged missiles. Long 
before Rome was founded, the ancient Grecians 
used brick, and rubble stone, with which they 
built avast wall, joining Mount Hymettus to the 
city of Athens. The Babylonian walls, built by 
Semiramis, or, as others state, by Belus, were 
thirty-two feet thick, and 100 feet high, with 
towers ten feet higher built upon them, cemented 
with bitumen or asphaltus. Those of Jerusalem 
seem to have come but little short of them, since, 
in the siege by Titus, all the Roman battering- 
rams, joined with Roman art and courage, could 
remove but four stones out of the tower of 
Antonia in the assault of a whole night. 

The square towers at first used would suffi- 
ciently protect every part of the wall, adjacen 
Vo the sides of these towers. But, as theie al- 
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ways remained one of the faces of the towers tance from each other, as are thoise still to be seer 
which fronted the field that could not be seen at Antwerp, their gorges narrow, and their fiank: 
from any other part, the circular form was early ai^ faces short. Fat the invariable practice 
preferred, l^his had also the recommendation thfb, and for some time after the introduction 
of presenting a better resistance to battering of them, was to attack the curtains and not the 
engines. Still there remained parts of these faces of the bastions. But since that time they 
towers unseen and incapable of being defended : have been considerably improved ai^d enlarged, 
which caused a second change in their figur^ and arc now arrived to that degree of strength] 
i. e. they made them square as before ; but, that it has been a received opinion, that the art 
instead of presenting a face to the field as for- of fortification is at its height, and incapable ot 
merly, they presented an angle, the origin of our being carried to greater perfection. This, how- 
' modern bastion \ and thus was effected such a ever, Mr. Glenie, p. 9, Military Construction, 
disposition of the works, that no part could be disputes, and M. Carnot seemed resolved, a few 
attacked without being seen or defended from years since, to confirm his opinions as to all 
some other part. Ditches were added ; and past methods. 

thus remained long stationary the art of fortili- Offensive fortification is a term improperly 
cation : indeed until the invention of that terri- applied to the besieging and taking fortified 
ble assailant gunpowder. This entirely changed places ; it is said further to teach a gimeral how 
the mode of attack, and by consequence that of to take all advantages for his troops ; the manner 
defence. of encamping, and method of carrying on either 

In the history of fortification we find this a regular or irregular siege, according as circura- 
obvious division, and we need not take back the stances may direct. It may with much greater 
modern reader beyond the period of this ccle- propriety be called the war of sieges. See 
brated invention. Sieges. 

When the besiegers began regularly to use Fortification has been sometimes treated of 
artillery, it became requisite that the besieged under the terms regular and irregular, 
should also employ it ; and, to furnish room for Ilegiilar fortification is that w'hich is erected 
this, a rampart was first raised behind and close according to the rules of art, and is panicularly 
to the main w’all of fortresses : the towers were applied to a construction made from a figure or 
enlarged ; and the smaller walls were thickened polygon, which has all its sides and angles cqu;il, 
by parapets of earth behind, so as to secure the The flanked or salient angles in such a fortitioii- 
besieged from the tire of the enemy. lion are equal to one another, equally ffislaiit 

For a length of time fortified towns were from one another, and arc each of them at tho 
placed, by these means, in a situation to take distance of about that of serious musket shot 
their full advantage of the new art of war, from the flanks wliich. defend it. For an irre- 
Sieges were by no means diminished in their gular fortification having the flanked angles, as 
ordinary length : a wall of Magdebourg is re- also the flanks and lines of defence, unequal, 
corded to have received 1550 cannon-shot, in the may be constnictcd from the sides of a regular 
early part of the .seventeenth century, without polygon, as well as from those of an irregular 
injury to it. If the siege of an important place polygon, by drawing the perpendiculars to the 
was not early successful, it generally terminated regular polygon from points different from those 
in the loss of the major part of those who as- of their bisections. See Glenie's General Rule 
saulted it- for Irregular Construction. 

But the great modern proficient in this art, M. Irregular fortification, on the contrary, is 
Vaubaii, now appeared, and effected at the end of that where the sides and angles are not uniform, 
the seventeenth century a complete revolution in equi-dislant, or equal; which is owing to jm- 
it. He invented a method of attack, against which irregularity of the ground, valleys, rivers, nilis. 
no mode of defence hitherto adopted has been 

able finally to stand ; and though, during the Most fortifications are a mixture of regular 
latter part of his life, he applied his great talents and irregular works. The position of waters, 
also to a system of aefeiice, upon which hills, and other principal geographical 
Coehom, Cormontaingne, and others as we ©fa site of ground, previous plans 
shall see have improved, nothing has as yet fully and various other considerations induce ^ 
counteracted the mode of ricochet firing intro- ablest engineer to be content with arriving on y 
duced by this cehibrated commander at the at the utmost practical regularity. ^ * 

siege of Ath. We shall not fail, in the sketch tide, therefore, we shall pursue the main divisio 

of this art that follows, to include every princi- ©f permanent and field fortification, . 

pal suggestion that has been made on this sub- ©mg all the principal topics we >I%thfi 
ject, and, among ethers, the olan of Carnot, and shall present under each ^ 
so justly celebrated for his mathematical skill and most approved systems from that ot M. 
military talents. But we have completely satis- downwards. We shall subjoin a few ® 
fled ourselves that the vertical fire on which he tions on the mode of attacking fortined p 


mainly relies is a chimera. 

Modern fortification treats of the plan of de- 
fence now used, i.e. turning the walls into ram- 
parts, and square and round towers into b^ions, 
defended by numerous outworks ; all which are 
made so solid that they cannot be beaten down, 
but by the continual fire of batteries. These 
liiastions at first were small, and at a great dis- 


PART I. 

BP PERMANENT FORTIFICATIONS. 

tor. I.— M. Vatjban’s Tibst System- 

Vauban was clearly indebted 
a this art, the count de Vagan, for m- 
litions and dispositions, especially 
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siystem. The former has the same divisions of 
the art into little, mean, and great fortifications, 
Sec. Ihit his line of defence was too lon}^ to 
allow the musquetry Are of the flanks laiear 
properly, and his ravelins were too small. The 
large size of his ori lions was also objectionable, 
and the faces of his cavaliers were not flanked. 
\'auban also materially improved his covert^ 
way. His first system adopted, as we said. Pagan’s 
divisions of little, moan, and great fortification ; 
hv the first he intended the construction of ci- 
tadels; by mean fortification, that of all sorts of 
towns ; and by great, that of particular and im- 
portant plactw. VVe shall give the construction 
of the mean as being most useful ; and refer 
to the table hereafter inserted for those dimen- 
sions which are diflerent in other fortifications. 

Inscribe in a circle a polygon of as many 
sides as the forti filiation is designed to have 
fronts ; let A B, fig. 1, Fortification, plate I. be 
one of the sides of half an hoKagon, which bi- 
sect hy the perpendicular C D ; divide half of 
it A C into nine iMjual parts, and one of those 
Into ten others ; then these divisions will serve 
us a scale to construct all parls of the fortifica- 
tion, and each of them is suppose<l to be a toise 
or fathom, that is six French feet ; and, there- 
fore, the whole side A B is supposifd to be IflO 
tnises. As the dividing a line into so many equal 
parts is very trouldesome, it is much easier to 
iiave a scale of equal parts by which the works 
may ho constructed. 

If, therefore, in this case, the radius is taken 
C(jnal to 180 toises, and the circle described with 
tliat radius be divided into six equal parts, or 
I lie radius be carried six times round, we shall 
have an hexagon inscribed ; A B being bisected 
hy the perpemlicular C H as before, set off thirty 
toises IroiTi C to 1), and draw the indefinite 
lines A 1)0, BDF ; in which take the parls A 1% 
HH, each equal to fifty toises; from the centre 
K tiescrihe an arc throuijh the point II, meeting 
AI> in Oi, and from the centre II describe an 
arc tlirougli the. point F, meeting B I) in F ; or, 
"Inch is the same, make each of the lines F. (i, 
H h, ciuial to the distance FIT; then the lines 
joining the points A, B, F, (i, 11, B, will be the 
principal or outline of the front. 

If the same construction be performed on the 
other sides of the polygon, we shall have the prin- 
cipal or outline of the whole fortification. Tf, 
'V'th a radius of twenty toises, there be de- 
scribed circular arcs, from the angular points, 
^>A, M,T, and lines drawn from the oppo- 
•"iie angles, E, IJ, &c., so as to touch tWse 
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arcs, their parts ab, be, &c., together with these 
arcs, will represent the outline of tlie ditch. 

It will be now necessary to attend to the fol- 
lowing Dijinition of Terms: — 1. The part, 

F E A L N, is called the bastion. 2. A E, A L, 
the faces of the bastion. 3. E F, I.. N, the Jlanks. 

4. F G, the curtain. 5. F N, the t^orge of the 
bastion. 6. AG, BF, the /iwt’s of defence. 7. 
AB, the exterior side of the polygon. 8. CD, 

perpendicular. 9. Any line, which divides a 
work into two equal parts, is called the capital 
of that work. 10. ah c, the counterscarp of the 
ditch. 11. A, M, i\\Q flanked angles. 12. H, 
E, L, the angles of the shoulder, or the shoulder 
only. 13. G, F, N, the angles of the flank. 14. 
Any angle whose point turns from the place is 
calletl iisaliant angle, such as AM: and any 
angle whose point turns towanls the place, rc- 
eulering angle, such as b, F, N. 15. If two 
lines be drawn parallel to the principal or out- 
line, the one at three toises distance, and the 
other at eight from it; then the space yx in- , 
eluded between the principal one and that farthest 
distant, is called the rampart. And the space 
xxy contained by the ])rincipal line, and that 
near to it, and which is generally stained black, 
is called the parapet. It}. There is a fine line 
drawn within four feet of the parapet, which ex- 
presses u step called banquette. 

N. B. All works have a parapet of three 
toises thick, and a rampart of eight to ten, be- 
siiles their slopes. 

17. The t'ampart is elevated more or less above 
the lev(4 of the place, from ten to twenty feet, 
according to the nature of the ground and the 
particular constructions of engineers. 

18. The parapet is a part of the rampart ele- 
vated from six to seven feel and a half above 
the rest, in ordijr to cover the troops which ani 
drawn up there from the fire of the enemy in a 
siege ; and the banquette is two or three feet 
higher than the rampart, or about four feet lower 
than the purapi't ; so that when the troops stand 
upon it, they may just be able to fire over the 
parapet. 

19. The hodq of the place, is all that which is 
contained wathin the hrst rampart ; for which 
reason it is often said to construct the body of 
the place ; which means, properly, the construc- 
tion of the bastions and curtains. 

20. All the works w'hich are constructed be- 
yond the ditch before the body of the place are 
called outworks. 

M. Vauban gives the following Table of Di- 
mensions : — 



Forts, 

Little fortification. 

Moan. 

Great. 

J!5ides of polygons . 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

260 

f*erpendiculaVs . . 

10 

11 

I2i 

14 

15 

16 

20 

21 

23 

2.') 

30 

31 

25 

32 

laces of bastions , 

22 

25 

28 

30 

33 

35 

40 

42 

45 

1 

47 

50 

53 

55 

60 

1 

Capital of ravelin . 

25 

28 

30 

1 

35 

I 38 

40 

45 

50 

50 


55 

j 55 * 

60 

70 


2 G 


VoL. IX. 
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tn the first verticnl column are the numbers 
expressirijr the lengths of tlie exterior sides from 
eighty to 200. I ii tlie second, the perpendiculars 
answering to i1h?so sides. In the third, the 
lerigths of the faces of bastions ; and in the 
fourth, the lengths of the capitals of the ravelins. 

The forts are mostly, if not always, squares : 
for which reason, the piirpendiculars are made 
one-eighth of the exterior sides ; because, if they 
were mon^, the gorges of the bastions would be- 
come too narrow. 

In the little fortitication or citadels, chiefly 
pentagons, the perpendicidars are made one- 
scventli of the exterior side. In mean fortifica- 
tion, from any number of sides to an hexagon up- 
wards is usecl ; and tin? great is seldom used but 
in an irregular fortification, where there are some 
sides that cannot be made less vvitliont miicb ex- 
pense; or in a town which lies near a great 
river, where the sidi* next the river is made from 
200 to 2G0 toises ; and, as that sale is less ex- 
l)osed to be attacked than any other, the per- 
pendicular is made shorter, which saves much 
expense. 

The faces of the bastions arc all two-sevenths of 
the exterior sides, or nearly so, because tliii frac- 
tions are neglected. 

In general, in all squares, the perpendicular 
is one-eighth of the exterior side, and all penta- 
gons one-sevimlh, and in all the rest upwards 
of one-sixth. 

Of the Construction of Oriltons and retired 
Flanks, — Describe the front M I* R S T as be- 
fore, and divide the flank into three equal parts, 
of which suppose S r to be one ; from the op- 
posite flanked angle M draw a line M r, in 
which take the part rnr of five toises; take like- 
wise II M ill the line of defence M R, produced 
<‘qnal to five toises, and join nrn, upon which as 
a base describe the equilateral triangle n p m, 
nnd from the angle p, opposite to the base as 
centre, is described the circular flank n m. And 
if Sr be bisected by the perjiendicular 1, 2, and 
another he erected upon the face ST, at S, 
the intersection 2 of these two perpendiculars 
will be the centre of the arc which forms the 
orillon. 

The orillons are very useful in covering the 
retired flanks, which cannot be seen but directly 
in the front ; and, as these orillons are round, 
th('y cannot be so easily de.stroyed as they would 
1)0 if they were of any other figure. 

( >fthe Construction of Kavelins or llalf-mootis . — 
I’ig. 2. Set oft' fifty-five toises, from the re-enter- 
ing angle O of the counterscarp, on the capital 
() L, or on the perpendicular produced ; and 
from the point L draw lines to the shoulder A B ; 
w hose parts LM, LN, terminated by the coun- 
terscarp, will be the faces, nnd M(J, ON, the 
semi-gorges of the ravelin required. This is Mr. 
Vauban’s method of constructing ravelins, ac- 
cording to some authors: others say the faces of 
the ravelin should terminate on those of the bas- 
tions within three toises of the shoulders ; which 
seems to he the best way, for these ravelins 
c over the flanks much better than the others. 

The ditch before the ravelin is twelve toises, 
its counterscarp parallel to the faces of the rave- 
lins, and is made in a circular ar :, before the 


saliant angle; as likewise all ditches are in 
general. 

When the ravelins are made with flanks, as in 
plate I. fig. 3, the faces should tenninale on those 
of the bastions, at least five toises from the 
shoulders. The flanks are made by settings off 
ten toises from the extremities of the faces, from 
fio hy and from /m to / ; and from the points 
h, /, the flanks h A:, I are drawn parallel to tljc^ 
capital ( ) of the ravelin. 

There are sometimes redoubts made in the ra 
velin, such as in fig. 2, which is done by settiih- 
off* sixteen toises from the extremities of the fiicos 
on the semi-gorges from N to 4, and from M to 
a; and from the ])oints b, a, the faces arc drawn 
parallel to those of the ravelin ; the ditch before 
the redoubts is six toises, and its counterscarp 
parallel to tin? faces. 

l)f Tenail/es.- -A tenaille is a work made in tla* 
ditch before the curtains ; the ])arapet is only 
two or throe feet higher lliaii the level ground cd 
the ravelin. There are thre(^ difrerent sorts ; the 
first are those, as in fig. 4, which are made in the 
direction of tlui liiu's of defeiice, leaving a ]>:is- 
sage of five loisi's between their exlreiiiitics and 
the flanks of the bastion.s, as likewise anotlior ol 
two in the middle for a bridge of eoiuiuunicatjon 
to the ravelin. 

The? second sort are as those in fig. 5. d'hoii 
faces are in the liiu's of defence, and sixtct'ii 
toisc.'s long, besides the passage of three toisc'; 
between them and the flanks of the hashon; 
thidr flanks are fourul by describing arcs from 
one shouhh r of the tenaille as centre tlirougli tlm 
oth(‘r, or on which are set ten toises for tlie tiruiks 
desired. 

Tile thinl sort are those as in fig. fi. Tlicir 
faces are sixteen toises, as in the second sort, 
and the flanks are parallel to those of the I):!'-’ 
tions. 

The use of tenailles, in general, is to deteni' 
the bottom of tbe ditch by a grazing fire, as like 
wise the lc?v(*l ground of the ravelin, and espt 
cially the <Iittli before the redoubt within t)if 
ravelin, which can I)c defended from no whto' 
else so well as from them. 

The fir.st sort do not defend the ditch so wi ll 
as tlie others, as being too oblique a defence ; 

but, as they are not subject to be enfiladed, M. 
X'auhan generally preferred them in tlie fortify- 
ing of places, as in the citadid of J.ille, at I 

dau. New Hrisac, and in many other places. 

The second sort defend the ditch iiuicli hoftor 

than the first, and add a low' flank to those ot flic 
bastions; but, as these flanks an* liable to he cn 
filadedjthey have not been much |)Ut in practir«’. 
This defect might however be renuxlied, b) 
king them so as to be coven**! by the exlniinilics 
of the oarapets of the opposite ravelins, or by 
some otlier work. ^ 

As to the third sort, they have the same ad- 
vantage as the second, and are* likewise liable 
to the .same objections ; for which reason, they 
may be used with the same pre(*autious wbic i 

have been mentioned ill the second. 

Tenailles are esteemed so 'necessary, that thcr 

is hardly any place fortified without them , 
with reason : for, when the ditch is dry, the pa 
bc*hin<l the tenailles serves as a place of arrn^ 
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from which the troops may sally, and destroy the 
works of the enemy and tlie ditch, oppose their 
descent, and retire with safety; iind the com- 
munication from the body of tlic ])lace to the 
ravelin becomes easy and sc'cure, which is a great 
advantage ; for by that means the ravelin may 
be a much belter defence, as it can be supplied 
witli Iroops and necessaries at any time. And, 
if the ditch is wet, they serve as harbours for 
boats, whfeh may carry out armed men to op- 
pose the passage over the ditch whenever they 
please ; and the communication from the tenailles 
to the ravelin becomes likewise much easier than 
it would be without them. 

Of LuiU'ttat. — Fig. 7, ])late I. riUnettes are 
placed on both sides of the ravelin, such as J}, to 
increase the strength of a place : they are con- 
structed hy bisecting the faces of the ravelin with 
the perpendicular I.N; on which is set off thirty 
toises from the counterscarp of the ditch, for one 
of its fin es; the other face, P N, is found by 
milking the semi-gorge. T Y*, of twenty-five 
toises ; the ditch before the lunettes is twelve 
toises, tlie ])ar.ipet three, and the rampart eiglit, 
us in the ravelin. 

There is soim'tirnes anotner work madi? to co- 
ver the saliaril angle of the ravelin, such as A, 
culled the bonnet, whose faces are parallel to 
those of the ravelin, and when produced bisect 
those of the lunettes; the ditch before is ten 
toispf. 

'I’liere are likewise lunettes, such as D in fig, 
!l, whose faces are drawn perptmdicular to those 
of the ravelin, \vithin a third part from the saliant 
iingle; and their semi-gorges are only twenty 
loiscs. 

Tficse kinds of works may make a good de- 
fence, at no very great cost ; for, as they are so 
near the ravelin, the oouiinunicatioii with it is 
very easy, and one < aniiot well l)e maintained 
h!l they are all three taken. 

Of' TenaiUiWs. — Fig. 9, plate 1. Produce the 
faces of the ravelin biwond the counterscarp of 
the ditch, at a distance M N of thirty toises, and 
take on the counterscarp of the great ditch fif- 
teen toises from the re-entering angle p to </, and 
draw N q; then qN Mp will be the tenailles re- 
quired; its ditch is twelve toises, that is, the 
same as that of the ravelin. Sometimes a retired 
hiittery is made in the front of the teiiaillons, as 
in B; this battery is ten toises from the front 
to whieh it is parallel, and fifteen toises long. 

Helrencliments are commonly made in the 
tenaillons, such as O ; their parapets are paral- 
lel to the fronts M N, and bisect the side q N ; 
the ditch before the retrenchment is three toises ; 
^nd there is a banquette before ibo parapet next 

the ditch of about eight feet, called berm ; 
"hicli serves to prevent the earth of the parapet 
which seldom has any revetment from falling into 
dm ditch. 

The ravelin, before which tenaillons are con- 
stnieted, must have its saliant angle much 
Ktcater than the former construction makes them ; 
otherwise the saliant angles of the tenaillons 
^‘pcome too acute ; for which reason we made 
the capital of this ravelin forty-five toises, and 
faces terminate within three toises of the 
‘‘houlders. 
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Of Counlergiiards.^Vig. 10,11. When the 
couiitorguard is placed before the ravelin, set off 
forty toises on the capital of the ravelin from the 
saliant angle A to the saliant angle B, of the 
countergnard ; and ten from C to D, on the 
counterscarp of the ditch. 

When the counterguard is before the bastion, 
such as in fig. 2, its saliant angle Y’ is fifty toises 
from the saliant angle F of the bastion, and the 
breadth near the ditch of the ravelin ten toises as 
before. 

The ditch before the counterguards is twelve 
toises, and its counterscarp parallel to tlie faces. 

( Viunterguards are made before the ravelin on 
some particular occasion.s only ; but are fre- 
quently constructed before the bastions, as co- 
vering the flanks wonderfully well. Some au- 
thors, as Mr. Blonde! and Mr. Coehorn, will 
have them much narrower than they are here. 

Of //om-wor/cs.-— Fig. P2, plate 1. Produce 
the capital of the ravelin beyond the saliant 
angle A, at a distance A B of about eighty toises 
draw DBF at right angles toAB; in which 
take B 1), B Y', each (?qual to fifty-five toises ; 
and on the exterior side, D F, trace a front of a 
polygon in the same manner as lliat of tlie body 
of the place, making the perpendicular B F ten 
toises, and the faces thirty. 

The branches D a, K b, of the horn-work, when 
produced, terminate on the faces of tlie bastions, 
within five toi.ses of the shoulders. The ditch of 
the horn-work is twelve toise.s, and its counter- 
scarp parallel to the branches ; and in tlic front 
terminates at the shoulders, in the same manner 
as the great ditch before the bastions. 

The capital of the ravelin before the front of 
the horn-work is thirty-five toises, and the faces 
terminate on the shoulders, or ratlier two or 
three toises beyond them : and the ditch before 
the ravelin is eight toises. 

lietrenehments are sometimes made within 
the honi-works, such as S, S ; which are con- 
structed by erecting perpendiculars to the faces 
of the ravelins, within twenty-five toises of their 
extremities. This retrenchment, like all others, 
has a parapet turfed only with a berm of eight 
feet before it ; as likewise a ditch from three to 
five toises broad. 

Y’ig. 13. When a horn-work is made before 
the bastion, the distance D L of the front from 
the saliant angle of the bastion is 100 toises, 
and the brunches terminate on tlie faces of the 
adjacent ravelins within five toises from their 
extremities ; all the rest is the same as before. 

Of Cnmm-works. — Y'roin the saliant angle, A, 
fig. 1, plate II. of the nivelin, as a centre, de- 
scribe an arc of a circle with a radius of about 
120 toises, cutting the capital of the ravelin pro- 
duced at C ; from the point C, set off the cords 
C B, C Y\ each of them equal to 1 10 toises ; and 
on each of which, as an exterior side, construct 
a front of polygon of the same dimensions as in 
the horn-work ; that i.s, the perpendicular should 
be eighteen toises, the faces thirty, and the 
branches terminate on the faces of tlie bastions 
within twenty- five toises of the shoulders. 

The ditch is twelve toises, the capital of the 
ravelins thirty-five, and its ditch eight; that is, 
the sauie as in the horn-work . 
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Sometimes the crown-work is made before tlie 
bastions, as in fig. 2. The arc is described from 
llic saliant angle A of the bastion, with a radius 
of 120 toises as In'fote ; and the branches ter- 
minate on tlie faces of the adjacent ravelins within 
twenty-five loises of their extromilies : the rest 
of the dimensions and constructions are the same 
as before. 

Horn-works, as well as crown-works, are 
never ma<Ie but when a large spot of ground falls 
beyond the fortification, which might be advan- 
tageous to an enemy in a siege, or to cover some 
gate or entrance into a town. 

Of Covtrt-wuys and Glacis. — These arc es- 
teemed some of the most essential parts of a 
modern fortification ; and it is certain the taking 
the covert-way, wlien it is in good condition and 
well defended, is generally the most bloody ac- 
tion of the siege. After having constructed the 
body of the place, and all the outworks which 
are thought necessary, lines are drawn parallel 
to the utmost countcTscarp of the ditches, at six 
toises distant from it; and the space w w, m 
included between tliat line and the counterscarp, 
will be the covert-way required. 

Fig. 3 . There is in every re-entering angle 
of the counterscarp a place of arms,?//; which 
is found by setting off twenty toises from the re- 
entering and angle a, on both sides from a to h, 
and from a to c : and from the points h c, as 
centres, arcs are described with a radius of 
twenty-five toises, so as to intersect each other in 
d; then the lines drawn from this intersection 
to the point b, c, will be the faces of the places 
of arms. 

If lines are drawn parallel to the lines which 
terminate the covert-way, and the places of arms, 
\t twenty toises distant from them, the space x, 
f, j, between these lines and those which termi- 
nate the covert-way, will be the glacis. 

At the extremities of the places of arm.s are 
traverses made, such as v, ?/, which serve to en- 
close them; these traverses are three toises thick, 
and as long as the covert-way is broad, and a 
passage is cut in the glacis round them, of about 
six or eight feet, in order to have a free commu- 
nication with the rest of the covert-way. 

There a re also traverses of the same dimensions 
before every saliant angle of the bastion and out- 
works, and are in the same <lirection as the faces 
of those works produced ; and the thickness lies 
at the same side as the parapets. 

Tfie passages round these last traverse.s are 
likewise from six to eight feet wide. 

In each place of arms are two sally ports, 
which are ten or twelve feet wide, for the troops 
to sally out : in time of a siege they are shut up, 
with barriers of gates. 

Of Arrows and Detached Redoubts. — An arrow 
is a wrork made before the saliant angles of the 
glacis, such as A, fig. 3 . It is composed of a 
parapet of three toises thick, and forty long ; and 
the ditch before it five toises, terminating in a 
slope at both ends. The communication from 
the covert-way into these arrows is four or five 
toises wide ; and there is a traverse, r, at the 
entrance, of three toises thick, with a passage of 
six or eight feet round it. 

A detached redoubt is a kind of work much 


like a ravelin, with flanks placed beyond the 
glacis, such as B; they are made to occupy some 
spot of ground which might be advantageous to 
the besiegers ; likewise to ol)Iige the enemy to 
open their trenches farther off than they would 
do otherwise. The distance from the covert-wny 
ought not to exceed 120 toises, that it may be 
defended by musket-shot from thence. 

The gorge, a b, is forty toises ; the flanks, a r, 
fc/‘, wdiich are perpendicular to the gorge, ten ; 
and the faces c d, fd, thirty : the ditch before it 
is six toises, ending in slopes at both ends; the 
covert-way four; the V)ranches of the covert- 
way are forty -two toises long, or thereabouts ; 
the faces of the places of arms 3/, y, which are 
])erpendiculartc> the branches, ten ; and the other, 
which is parallel to them, fourte*eri. 

I’he communication from the covert-way into 
the redoubt, is five or six toises wide : a traverse 
IS made just at the entrance, and another in the 
middle when is ])reUy long. The parapets 
of this communication terminate in a slope or 
glacis. 

If these redoubts are above fifty toises distant 
from the covert-way, the besiegers carry their 
trenches round, and enter through the goruc; 
by which nutans the troops that arc in them are 
made pri.soners of war, if they do not retire 
betimes ; to prevent vvhicli some other outworks 
should be made to support them. 

Of Sc CO /ul Ditches und Cnvcrt-wnys. — Plate 11. 
fig. "4. When the ground is low, and water to 
t>e found, there is often a ditch about ten or twelve 
toises iiukIc ronml the glacis; ami opposite to 
the places of arms are constructed lunettes, Ix'- 
yond the ditch : sucli as D, whose breadth on 
the counterscarp of the ditch is ten toises, fmm 
b to a, ami from c to d; and the faces <i L, d I., 
are parallel to those of the places of arms ; the 
ditcri before tlM!m is from eight to ten toise< 
wide. 

The second covert-way is four toises, the seioi- 
gorges of the place.s of arms, ///, about fifteeefi, 
and the faces perpendicular to the countersera p ; 
the second glacis is from fifteen to eighteen toises 
broad. This second covert-way has trav(.‘rs<'s 
every wdierc in the same manner as the first. 

Of Profiles. — A profile is the represciitaiion 
of a vertical section of a work ; it serves to show 
tliose dimensions which cannot be represented 
in plans, and is necessary in the biiihling <*f 
fortification. Profiles are generally constructed 
upon thirty feet to an inch. It would be endless 
to describe all their particular dimensions; w 
shall, therefore, lay down the principal rules 
only, given by M. Vauban, on this subject. 

1. Every work ought to be at least six feet 
higher than that before it, so that it may com- 
mand those before it; that is, that the garrison 
may fire from all the works at the same time, 
with great and small arms, at the besiegers iu 
their aproaches. Several authors, however, oVi- 
ject against it. For, say they, if you can discover 
the oneiny from all the works, they can vhscovur, 
by the same reason, all the works from their 
batteries ; so that they may destroy them with- 
out being obliged to chnnge their situation, and 
thereby dismount all the gun.s of the place before 
they come near it. But, if all the works were ot 
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the same height, those within cannot be destroyed 
till such time as those before them are taken : 
guns might be placed in the covert-way and out- 
works to obstruct the enemy’s approach ; and, 
when they come near the place, tliey might be 
transported into the inner works ; and, as the 
body of the place would bo much lower, the ex- 
pense would be considerably diminished. It 
should not, however, be forgotten that, when 
works are low, they are easily enfiladed by the 
ri('ochet batteries, though this might bii [»artly 
prevented by making the parajiets near the 
saliant angles, for the space of eight toises on 
each side, live or six feet higher than the rest of 
the works. 

2. The covert-way should be lower tliau the 
l*jvel ground, otherwise the body of the place 
must lie raised very high, especially wlierc there 
■MV. several outworks : this is to be understood 
only when the works exceed each otlier in height, 
f)lherwise it need not be below the level. 

3. The bases of all inward slopes of (!arth 
diould be at least equal to the height, if not 
more. 

4. The bases of all outward slopes of earth, 
two-thirds of their heights. 

'rile slopes of all walls or revetments should 
be one-liftli of their height; or uii(;-sixth rnighl, 
perhaps, he suflicient; the height td’ a wall is 
csiiinated from the hottoni of the ditch, and not 
from the beginning of its foundation. 

ti. The slopes of all parapets and traverses 
are one-sixth of their breadtli ; that is, three feet 
towards the field, or the inside, where the ban- 
ipu ttes should be three feet higher than the out- 
ride. 

7. When the revetment of a rampart goes 
rjUjte up to the top, four feet of the upper part 
is a vertical wall of three fci;l thick, willi a square 
stoiK' at the top of it projecting six inches ; and 
a circular one below, or where tlie slope begins, 
of eight or ten inches diuimder ; they go quite 
roiiinl the rampart, ainl the circular projection 
l^ called the cordon. Where the straight ])art 
of the wall ends, and the slope begins, the wall 
is always made five fcia thick ; and the counter- 
forts or buttresses reach no higher than that place. 

B. When the ram[)art is partly walleif and 
furtly turfed, then one-fifth of the heiglit which 
is turfed must be added to five feet, to get the 
thickness of the wall above. And, having the 
thickness of any wall above, by adding one-fifth 
of its height from the bottom of the ditch, the 
sura will be the thickness of the wall at the 
bottom ; but, if a sixth part is only taken for the 
slope, then a sixth part must be added. 

Tor instance, suppose a rampart of thirty feet 
higli from the bottom of the ditch, and that ten 
of these are to be turfeil, then the fifth part of ten, 
"hieh is two, added to five, gives seven fi>r the 
''all above ; and as thi.s wall is twenty feet high, 
the fiftli of which is added four, and four to the 
thickness seven above, gives eleven for the thick- 
opss near the foundation. Plate III. ftg. I, 
>*epresenls, in military perspective, tlio profiles 
ol the body of a place, the ravelin and coverl- 
way : whicli gives a clear idea of what is meant 
% a profile, and from which those of all other 
''orks may be easily conceived. 
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Sect 11. — Of the Second andThiiid SY.srEMs 
OF M. Vauban. 

M. V’^auban’s Second and Third Systems were 
chiefly designed, as we have stated, to protect the 
b(!sieged from the ricochet fire of hi.s own inven- 
tion, and to irnjMovc* the near defence. To ac- 
complish these and some minor purposes, he 
composed the body of the plan of works which 
r(!seinblc small bastions, and are called tower- 
hast ions. 1 1 is second method is thus exempli lied, 
lie begins his construction inwards, and fortifiixs 
outwards, which is found a very convenient plan 
for im|uoving a place. 

Let A B, Plate III. fig. 2, be the int(?rior side 
of an hexagon of 120 toises, some authors will 
have it 130, and say that they are so at Landau, 
draw AC, R D, from the centre through the ex- 
tremities of the sides ; sert otf six toises from A 
to b, and from B to r; through the points h and 
e, draw lines at right angles to A B, from the 
point h set off six toises to /outwards, aiid four 
from to r/ inwards; and from the points /,</, 
diaw' perp(‘iidiculars / r, d n, to the capital A C ; 
then, if /• K is made equal to r j\ the point E will 
be the saliant angle of the tower bastion ; and E 
f d ball' that tower. 

If in the ca))itals there be taken from the sali- 
aiit angles of tlie tower-))astions, the distances 
KC, b 1), each of forty toises, the points C and 
D will be the saliant angles of the counterguards 
before the towers ; from the points C and D 
draw the lines of dtdence Cc, i>b, to the points 
where the flanks of the towers cut the cur- 
tain ; and whicli set oiV fifty-six toises for the 
faces of the counlerguards ; tlu? flanks are found 
as in the first method, and likewise the tenailles. 

The ditch before the saliant angles of the towers 
is six toises, and its counterscarp drawn to the 
extremities of tlie flanks of the counterguards; 
the right line which joins the ends of these flanks 
will determine the insidi; of the tenailles. 

The ditch before the counterguards is twelve 
toises at the saliant angles, and the counterscarp 
is drawn to the o])posite shoulders in the same 
manner as in llu' first method. 

The capital of the ravelin is forty-five toises ; 
its faces, when produeeil, terminate on those of 
the coimterguards, within ten toises of the shoul- 
ders ; ten toisi's are cut ofl’ from the faces by 
the flanks which are parallel to the capital as 
usual. 

The ditch before the ravelin is ten toises, the 
covert-way five, the semi-gorges of the places 
of arms twelve, the faces seventeen, and the 
glacis twenty. 

The following is the construction of M. \ au- 
ban\s third method, according to his plan of 
New-Bri.sacli. This method is applied to an oc- 
tagon, whose exterior side, A B fig. 3, is I BO toises ; 
the perpendicular C D thirty ; the faces A K, 
BL, of the counterguards sixty; the flanks LN, 
K M, are found by setting ofl’ twenty-two toises, 
us chords to the arcs described from the opposite 
shoulders as centres ; from the extremities of the 
flanks a line is drawn, which will be parallel to 
the exterior side A B, meeting the capitals A K, 
BF, of the counterguards at (I and II; this 
line terminates the inside of the ten ai lie, 
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likewise the saliant angles G, 11, of the tower- 
bastions. 

If EF be drawn parallel to GlI, and at nine 
toises distant from it, tlie intersections E,F, with 
the capitals of the counterguards, will be the 
centres of the towers ; from which set oil' seven 
toises from K to « for the semi-gorges, and draw 
the flanks be through the extremities of these 
semi-gorges perpemlicidar to the line EF; these 
flanks are four toises inwards from a to r, and 
five outwards from a to b; the faces b G are 
drawn from the point b to the point G, and tiie 
lines joining the inside of the hanks at the end of 
four toisCsS will complete the towers. 

The ditch is six toises before the saliant angle 
o^ the towers, and its counlersoar]) meets the line 
GH, within ten toises of the extremities M,N, of 
the Hanks of the counterguards. 

If from the point vvliere the line F inter- 
sects the perpendicular C 13 produced, you set 
off five toises to the point r, and the lines of de- 
fence are drawai from the extremities of the semi- 
gorges a of the towers through tliis point r : 
then the flanks of the counterguards prodiic<?d 
will determine the little Hanks p, </, of the iusi<le 
rampart, and the extremities of these little Hanks, 
being joined, will give the curtain between them. 

The great ditch before the counterguards is 
fifteen toises, and its counterscarp parallel to the 
faces ; the capital of the ravelin is fifty -five toises, 
and that of the redoubt within it twenty-three; 
the fiiccs of the ravelin arc drawn to the faces of 
the counterguards within fifteen toises from the 
shoulders, and those of the redoubt parallel to 
these: twelve toises are cut oH’from the facias of 
the nivelin, and six from those of the redoubt, by 
the flanks which are parallel to the capital ; the 
ditcli before the nivelin is twiHve toises, and that 
before the redoubt six ; the eovert-way and glacis 
are the same as in the st’coiid method. It must 
be observed, that the parapets of the counter- 
guards, on both sides of the saliant anglc*s, are 
raised four feet higher, for the space of twenty 
fret, aliove the rest, to prevent the eiifdadcs of 
the ricochet batteries. 

Skct. III. — Of thf, Systfms or INI. Min>io, 
IIauon of (’of.hokn. 

This offii:er, a contemp'irary with Vauban, was 
a liiaitenant general in the Dutch service, arnl 
director general of all tlie fortified places belong- 
ing to the united provinces and along theSclu*ldt. 
He was the inventor of three systems of f 'l tifica- 
tion, in which he chiefly attended to the moans 
of flanking and covering the works as effectually 
as possible, wliilst those parts of the fortifications 
which are advantageously situat(*il for the be- 
sieger’s batteries, would not afl’onl sufhcierit 
space for them. He also had. for his ol ject to 
facilitate an active and obstinate dehmee to the 
garrison ; for which purpose he contrived such 
dispositioiis as would, in his opinion, enable th <3 
besie'jed troops to oppose the besieged, within 
the fortifications, with forces superior to his, and 
upon a larger front : besides securirig the retreat 
of these troops, and exposing those of the be- 
sieger to the fire of the casemated batteries, co- 
vered capoidt iS, crenelled galleries, and coffers, 
which drv e mployed in the sysleni-*. Cochorn 
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likewise disposed the covert-ways and dry ditches 
in such a manner that the besieger, not being able 
to dig the ground deeper than about one foot with- 
out finding water, may be obliged to convey to 
the spot the rerpiisite materials for his lodgments 
and the passage of the ditches in ipiestion. Jim 
this disposition, as well as the combined use that 
Coehorn makes of wet and dry ditches, and which 
forms an essimtial part of his systems, evidently 
requires that the fortifications should be erected 
in aquatic ground, as he supposes them to he. 
We shall tht refore only advert to their principal 
and mori; general features. 

In his first system, Coehorn supposes tlu; 
polygon to be a regular hexagon, and that tin? 
surface of the water is but four feet lower tlian 
the ground. 

l^t therefore the interior side, Alljdatn IV. 
fig. 1, of an hexagon be !.'>() toises, take AC, J] |)^ 
each equal to tlnrty-inne, and tln^ capitals A K, 
li F, each of eighty; and A(J, II II, of forty ; 
from the points K, K, draw' the liiiis of ilefein c 
through the points !),(’; and througli the points 
liiu's parallel to El), KC; in vvhidi take 
G 1, 11 K, eacli cipial to forty toises, hir tlie 
length of the liiglier faces of the liastions. 

'Po determine the lower fa(!es hi M, F N, draw 
I (3 t)erpi*ndicular to I G, equal to four tuise.s; 
or parallel to Ki, likivvise equal to four; ihen 
r M pmpendicular to E M will determine tin 
lower face h. M. 

In order to deUTinine the towi^r IJ, see fi'j. '2, 
in r M, take rS of five toises ; draw S;;? paralli 1 
to E M, and equal to fourteen ; in O r jirodnceii 
take likewise rn equal to four, and in Fi M, M V , 
to eight; then iftlu; points //, are joiicMl by ,i 
right line, and ///, V, by an arc of sixty degi’e('> 
yon will linve the outline (.)f the tower. 

The lines 1 (), and Or, express two walls, fit 
first has two embrasures, ami the second thn »; ; 
by which llu; author intended to d(!fcnd tin; tliy 
ditch, and the approach to the tower. 

If from the points C,I), fig. 1, there Ix^ si.l 'hI 
on the lines of defence fourteen toises to fi' 
jioints Y, W, and upon each of the bus* s 3 1, 
W K, be di'scribed an equilateral triangle, tliu 
anules opposite to these bases, wdl Imj the centre^ 
of the higlu'r flanks Y 1, W JC 

Ami if K be ihi; intersection of the two liin*; 
of defence, KM bisected at S, and llCat<G 
by drawing S f^, y S(2 H will be lialf the ti naille ; 
and cl rawing from the |K>int (’, a lino ]iaralltl 
to I V, so as to niei't the towei upon vvliich tlie 
mean flank is described in the same manner as 
the former. 

The ]»ara])ets o. the three flanks, and those of 
th^ parts 7 n V, V IM, of the tow'crs, are tvveutV- 
four feet thick; the other parts Mr,r7i/w, hut 
sixteen ; and all the other parapets in general are 
twenty feet. , 

Then? is a wot ditch before the mean Hin 
of six toises broa 1, and another liehini 
the towers of the same breadth, over which jtre 
made two draw-bridges, ])arallel to the hi.g icr 
Ijicc'S. 

The space X between the higher 
faces of the bastions is a dry ditch, whose ho en 
is but six inches above the surface of the water n 
the \v< t ditch. 
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Behind the lower parapet there is a banquette 
of three feet, and a rampart of five; and under 
this rampart a stone gallery, which runs from 
one end to tlic other, and is <Uvided into sevt?ra) 
apartments, witich are shut with doors; as like- 
wise another, going from the saliant angle of the 
lower faces, to that of the higher, with loop-holes 
from distance to distance facing the dry ditch ; 
there is likewise a row of palisades placed pa- 
rallel to the higher faces, and at four toises dis- 
tant from iheim 

There an; three embrasures in O r, as lias been 
said, to flank the ditch 2 bcdiind tlie towers; and 
two in I () to flank the dry ditch near the higher 
laci'S. 

The great diudi is twenty-four toises broad ; 
and its counterscarp parallel to the lo\%cr faces 
of the liastions ; tlie semi-gorges () L of the rave- 
lin are Iwenty-nine toises, and the faces J. P, 
forty-five ; the dry ditch Y is sixteen toises, the. 
ranipait twenty-eighl feet, :wid the lower fac(‘s 
T are parallel to tlie liigln-r ones; tlie jiarapct 
of which is tw(;nty and the banquette three. 

The hivel ground of the rampart in tin; rav(;lin 
near the saliant angle is twenty feet broad, for 
thi‘ lerigtli of twenty toises from that angle, and 
tin; rest but fifteen. 

In the gorgi! of the ravelin is a small redoubt 
«, of about five feet high, and underneath a lodg- 
inoiit of stones, tlie walls b(?ing eighteen inches 
tliiek at the siiles ; the roof is made of planks, 
with three feet ol earth over them. 

There is a dry ditch going from the extremities 
of die faces to the rtjdonbt, and round its angle, 
liaving :i row of palisailes hefon; it, to secure the 
n-treat from the ravelin into lli is redoubt ; there is 
I'kewist; anothi'r row going from the extremilii's 
ofllie fac('s, in a round form, turning U»wanisthe 
irorge of tlie ravelin. 

In tlu.' dry ditch of iheraviilin, within sixtoises 
from the great ditch, is a coffer, and a ditch p of 
SIX teiscs before it : this colfer has a wall on 
hotli .sid(‘s, and tlu* roof is planked and covered 
with a fo<^t and a half of earth ; above lliis is a 
stone parallel of five fei't higli, xvith a baiKinelte 
hcliind it. 

There runs a covered gallery under the ram- 
part of till- lower faces, and aiKilher joining tlu; 
two saliant angU*s, togclber with a row of pali- 
in the same manner as in the dry ditch be- 
fore the bastions. 

The wet ditch before the ravelin is eighteen 
toises; the counterguards .r, which thp antlior 
‘ cover-fiices, are twenty-five feet broad, aiul 
file ditch before them fourteen toises ; tlu* coveit- 
w'.iy is twelve toises broad, and tlie glacis twenty ; 
fiu; semi-gorges/g,^ A, of tlie places of arms, aie 
I twenty-two toises, and are taken from tbe ])oint 
I where the branches of the coverl-way meet, 
«ind the faces /’A, /i A*, are twenty-eight ; within 
those places of arms are traverses of twenty feet 
fifick and eighteen toises long, x/ithin ten or 
twelve feet from, and parallel to the faces. 

Thu stone lodgmeiita A, within the places 
^‘Hnns, are found by setting ofl* twelve toises 
hoin the point r, for the semi :orgcs, and the 
faces ary drawn parsillol to the of the places 
ol arms. 

^t six toises Irum the places of arms are 


coffers q of eight feet broad, made with planks 
at the sides, and above with a foot of earth over 
aiul before them. 

Tliere are two banquettes all round the cov(;rt 
way, and before the traverses ; as also two rows 
of palisades before the traverses, one of which 
joins them, and the other goes round the covert- 
way. 

Lastly, tlie re-entering angles of the coun- 
terscarp next to tile covert-way are made a little 
round as likewise tbat in tlie »*avelin : but the 
contrary way, tliat is, they are made hollow. 

Ills Second System he adapts to a heptagon 
whose interior side is 120 toises, and the level of 
the grouiid to lie ihree feet above the surface of 
the water. 

Let, therefore, the interior side, AB plate 1\'. 
fig. 3, of an heptagon be 120 toises; take; in the 
capitals, A C, B li, each of seventy -tw'o toises: 
at the extremities C, 1), make the angles ACL, 
BDL, each of forty degrees; and set off sixty- 
.six toises for the faces (.' l-l, I) 1*’, of tlu; bastions ; 
on the interior side, take AC, Bll, each of thirty 
toises, and from the point 1), as centre, di;scribe 
an arc through the point G, on which set off 
a chord of thirty ; and on this chord descrilie 
the memn flank G I, which is an arc of sixty 
degrees. 

i)ravv a line from the saliant angle I) through 
the extremity I of this flank, on which take 1 a 
often toi.ses; join « L, on which describe the 
orillon as usual. 

The outline of the liigher flank is thirteen 
toises distant from that of the oiitliiu; of the 
mean ; thi.s Hank is an arc described from tlie 
the same centre as that of the former, the chord 
of which is forty loisi's. 

From the points C, IJ, draw the broken pans 
of the cnrUiin, perpendicular to tbe capital of the 
liastion, and make it nine toises long; the extre- 
mity of the higher Hank is terminated by the in- 
side line of the* parajiet of the curtain produced. 

'i'he tcnaille is found by producing tlic fa{;t'S 
of the bastions ten toises ; thrfiugh tlie exlremiiy 
of which an arc is di scribed from the opposite 
saliant angle of the bastion, as centre; on this 
arc is set off a chord of twenty loisi's ; and this 
chord s(‘rves to describe the flank, uj»on which 
is an arc ol si.xty degrees ; the curtain is :i right 
line. 

There is a wot ditch before the tenailles of 
*en toises lirond, with two bridge's at each end, 
near the orillons ; the one ilirectly over it, and 
the other along the faces of the bastion. 

The dry ditch round the body of the }>Iace is 
tw'onty toises broad, before the faces of tlie bas- 
tion to which it is parallel, and the lower ram- 
part, K Ji, twenty-nine feet ; the semi-gorges M L 
are fifteen toises, and the flanks LN eigb ten, 
and are «les(;ribcd from the saliant angles K of 
the low’er faces as centres. 

The saliant angle of the ravelin is 125 toises 
di'^tant from theeurUiin of tlu; bo<ly of the place, 
and i.s severity (.h*gre('s; the fares are fifty 
toises long; tlu; faces of the redoubt .r are sixteen 
toises distant from tliose of the ravelin, and four- 
teen long. 

The wet ditc'h round the lower Paces of the 
ravelin is twenty-four toises broad; tbe work be- 
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yond this ditch^ which the author calls the 
second counterscarp, is twenty, parallel to the 
ditch. 

To find the broken part of this work, join the 
two re-e uteri 115^ angles, 7//,r ; on which take m r 
of thirty toises, and draw r t, r v, parallel to the 
outline of the counterscarp, each equal to twelve; 
set off twenty-two from t to s, ami from v to y ; 
and upon these lines as chords describe tlie round 
flanks, which are arcs of sixty degrees. 

'The traverses in this counterscarp are drawn 
at ten toises from the flanks perpendicular to the 
parapet. 

The redoubt z, in the re-entering angles, are 
found by setting off sixteen toise.sfrom the points 
/u to yi, for tiieir capitals, and the faces are 
parallel to the broken curlain before them ; those 
marked y, which are in the saliant angles, are 
found by j)roducing the counterscarps of the 
great ditch, and setting off twelve toises from the 
points of their intersections for their faces; and 
the flanks are drawn parallel to tlieir capitals. 

The ditch before this work is fourteen toises ; 
as to the covert-way and glacis, they are the same 
as in the author’s first method. 

Coehorn applies his third system to an octa- 
gon, and supposes the level of tlie water to he 
five feet below the liorizontal ground. The ex- 
terior works of this system, that is, the detached 
bastions and the eountergnards, mvelins, covert- 
ways, &c., alone present the same arrangement 
as that of the whole first system ; vvitli the ex- 
ception, however, that independently of tin? de- 
tached bastions being not joined togi ther l.>y any 
curtains, they only Iiavi; double flanks instead of 
treble ones. Each of these bastions also has a 
redoubt at its gorge, w ith a dry ditch in front and 
a crenelled gallery adapted to the counterscarp 
of this ditch. Tliere is likewise a dry ditch be- 
fore the redoubt at the gorge of every capital 
ravelin, which ditcli is connected with the faces 
of the ravelin, as the dotted lines show', by iiieans 
of coupures made in the direction of the cotfers 
between the capital and the lower ravelins, or 
nearly in that direction. Ik sidcs, in addition to 
the coffers in front of the re-entering \daces of 
arms, (Juehorn constructs a crencUed gallery 
along the faces of these works, on wliich account 
the palisades in this part of the covert-way 
are to be two toises distant from the crest of the 
glacis. 

Behind the exterior works above mentioned is 
the body of the place, consisting of bastions with 
common orillons, a revetment, and double flanks. 
The curtains which connect the lower flanks are 
broken as in the first system, and at each of 
their extremities, between them and tnc principal 
curtains, a kind of harbour is con.structrd, by 
means of which, as well as of vaulted passages 
made under the lower curtains, the garrison is 
ablii to keep up a communication with the exte- 
rior works. 'Hiere is also a kind of circular har- 
bour at the gorge of these works. 

Some of Coehorn’s dispositions in his third 
system ape certainly not below the high reputa- 
tion of such an eminent engim.er ; but, indepen- 
dently of the great labor and quantity of masonry 
which this system reipiire.s, the communications 
witli the exterior works, across w»:t ditches, are 


difficult; the arrangement of the system in 
question also has the inconvenience of occasion- 
ing several openings to be left, through which the 
besieger can see the exterior works and the hotly 
of the place from the crowning of the covert-wav. 
Therefore, all engineers coincide in their opinion 
that it W inferior to the first system, and conse- 
quently to the second. 

VVe shall not therefore detain the reader by a 
more particular description of it. 

Sect. IV. — Cormontaincnf/s System. 

This is, in fact, with some modifications, the 
modern bastion system of fortification. i’jKjji 
Vauban’s first or general system, this able engi- 
neer suggested the improvement, first of a much 
greater projection which he allowed to the nne- 
lins, whereby he c<*iisnlerably augmented thcii 
action upon the attacks. Secondly, of con- 
structing the ravelins without flanks, and di- 
recting their faces to a smaller distance from 
the flanked angles of thii bastions, by which he 
covered the shoulders of tliese works still inon^ 
effectually than \’auban bad done, as w ell as the 
curtains, and the opt^nings between the. flanks of 
the bastions and the profiles of tlnr tenailh^. 
Thirdly, Cormontaingne’s redoubts in llic rave- 
lins are hetU'r contrived tlran those of \ auhan, 
and answ'er purposes much more important; 
wliilst the larger si'/e of his re-entering places ol' 
arms nmders thmn. also more beneficial to tin* 
defence, and p'.irticularly on account of their 
substantial n^doubts, which, b(.*sides the ctlai 
material advantages d( riviul from them, have 
their faces so disposed as to secure them rntm 
enfilade, and allow their fire to have a dircctioii 
close and nearly parallel to the ])rolongalions 0! 
the ca[)itals. This 'advantage, which none nf 
Vauban’s systems afford, is so much more iinitcr 
taut as the besieger generally advances in tin' di 
reclioii of the capitals. C’ormontaingne likewise- 
conceah'd the masonry of all the revetmenis 
the place from the view of the besieger prcvici'' 
to his gaining the glacis, and thereby secured it 
from the fire of his more distant haiUiiiN 
Lastly, this eiigineiT much improved the commu 
nicalimis, although not to such a n*; 

would he reijnisite for attacking the lic.'^iegcr tu 
ailvaiitage, in the works which he may have taken 
so as to drive him out of them. 

Independently of the above improvements, 
which Cormontaingno has made in X’auban.s 
First System, he also illustrated the superioi 
pro])erlies that a fortification acquires, from tin? 
exterior sides of the fronts which compose it either 
forming very obtuse angles with each other, or 
being all in the same straight line. 

To describe (’ormontaingne’s system, with 
such alterations as have been .since suggested ;un 
are at present most generally adopted, proceed 
as follows : — 

The length of the exterior side being at leas 
IdO toises, but not exceeding 180 toises, con- 
struct the bastions and curtains as in Vaubans 
First System : with the excej)tion, however, tna 
the length of thi* faces A C and H D (p'att • 
the bastion? is to be one-third of the ext^**' 
side, and the direction of the flanks perpenr ico 
lar to the lines of defence. It is here snppos 
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that the polygon is at least a hexagon ; but in the 
square and the pentagon, the length of the faces 
should not exceed two-sevenUis of the exterior 
side, so that the flanks may be sufficiently long. 
To construct the tenaille draw h c and H I pa- 
rallel to the curtain, be being five toises distant 
from it, and HI from twelve to thirteen toises, 
according to the length of the flanks of the bas- 
tions; and if, after making G a and Kd parallel 
to these flanks, with an interval of five toises 
tH'tween them, ab and cd are drawn parallel to 
Gil and IK, at a distance from them equal to 
that between be and 111, the tena.Ile will be 
completed. Its nearest extremities to the 
.shoulders of the bastions may be rounde<l oll‘, 
and the interior side of the parapet broken for 
a h’ngth cf of about three toises, as the figure 
shows. 

The principal ditch is fifteen toises broad O])- 
poiiite the flanked angles of the bastions; but 
may ho made narrower to advantage, ]'rovided a 
inopcr depth can be allowed to it, as well 
.h such a direction to the superior slope of the 
jiurapet of the bastions as will retider the fire 
of tin; faces efl’octual upon the counterscarp in 

finlit. 

Sot off fifteen toises from C to as well as 
from n to fly and, snp])osing ^ an<l A to he joined 
hy a line, construct upon it the equilateral trian- 
so as to have the ])riueipal line of the 
f.icL'S .M Land MN of tlie ravelin; then draw 
Vk and Vf jiarallel to these faces, directing 
tficm towards the interior meeting / of the pa 
rapci of the fact' and the flank of the bastion 
fOMtiguous to tlii'in, and they will give the di- 
rn iion of llic principal line of liie fac<‘s of the 
ifdoiilit. 

'fhc cor.'»‘ of the ravelin and its redoubt is to 
l)c clcterinined hy means of drawing, from the 
fliiiked angle of each eollutiual bastion, a line 
passing through tin? evtivinity ///of the 
upposiT-^ f;i('e of tlu ravelin ; that is, of the in- 
terior side of the parajH t. In this manner, the 
Forge Will he entirely secured fr»nn the fire which 
tlu- hesH‘gi:r might olluTvsise direct upon it from 
the CTowning of the saliant ]’laees of arms in 
front of the hastioiis. 

b* respect to th(? flanks of the n-douht of the 
nivt'hn, — from where the principal line of the 

tme MJ, of the ravelin meets the face of the 
hastioig draw an indefinite line through the in- 
t' rsection k of P k and the gorge of tlie redoubt ; 
-uul, after setting off six toises and a half from k 
upon this line, descrilie the flank Op fi»rm- 
mg with frq ihe angle gq O of 100 degrees. 

llie ditch of the ravelin is nine or ten toises 
)ruad, and that of tlie redoubt five toises ; tlie 
juuntorscarp of both these works is parallel to 
uir faces, excepting that part in front of the 
‘^nts which is made circular : the breadth of 
covcrt~\vay is five toises. 

^ To descrilui the re-entering places of arms, 
I'ous^ire ofl* five or six toises from r to s, upon 
interior side of the parapet of the face of the 
^'|stionj and from s draw the indefinite line .sm, 
with rs an angle of lOi degrees; take 
lio t’G from the angle r to the intersec 

of sti and the counterscarp, and set it of 
V to then draw wu forming the same an- 


gle with the counterscarp of the ravelin, as t 
with that of the bastion ; and such parts ot v) u 
and /m as project beyond the covert-way will 
give the faces of the re-entering place of arms, al- 
lowing for the prassages betxveeii the two contigu- 
ous traverses and the glacis. 

Voi the redoubt of the re-entering place of 
arms, sot off eleven toises upon the counterscarp 
irom t to .r and from w to z ; as well as si.'ven 
toises and a hall from a to b\ and from c' to d% 
u]>on the collateral branches of the covert-way. 
Th(?n draw the interior side xg' 2 of the parapet 
of liie faces, in the direction of zb* and sd', and 
cut off' pnirt of in order to describe tlie small 
flank /'c', th(! length of which should be three 
and a lialf or four toises, aiul its direction such as 
to allow it to see in reverse the breach of the ra- 
velin. The escarp and counterscarp of the re- 
doubt are to he made parallel to the faces, three 
toises being allowed for the breadth of the ditch; 
whilst its gorge, on the side next to tin? contiguous 
ravelin, should terminate upon the line Mfi 
drawn from the saliant of this work through the 
extremity c of the flank so as not to \>c ex- 
posed to the fire of the besieger from the crown- 
ing of the saliant ])lace of arms in front of the 
ravelin. 

Kighteen feel are allowed for the thickness of 
the traverses at the re-entering places of arms ; 
hut those? at tin? saliant places of arms, a.s well as 
the intermediate travm-ses, arc only nine feet 
thick, the breaillli of the passages i' between the 
latter and the connterscarj) being six feet. 

In regulating tlu? inclination of any glacis, 
care should he taken that its superior surface, 
being indefinitely p)roduced tow aids the works 
heliind, may not pass above any of their lower 
lines of fire, whicli are those of the artillery. 
XluTefure, this inclination depends upon the 
command of the said works, as well as upon 
their distance from the crest of the glacis; but, 
ill general circumstances, it is regulated at the 
rale of aV)ont three inches to each toisc of the 
breadth of the glacis. 

It is materially important that the glacis 
should have a pr(>])er inclination ; for, if it lu' 
too steep, the great depression which the fire of 
the garrison should have, in order to defend it 
will render thi.sfiie ineflectual ; and if, on the con- 
trary, the inclination of the glacis is too little, the 
besieger’s cavaliers of trenches will only require 
a small height ; on which account they will be 
less liable to he destroyed hy the artillery ol the 
place. Cavaliers of trenches are works which 
the besieger constructs upon the glacis, for the 
purpose of raising tlu* trooyis who occupy them, 
so that these troops may |-)lungc their fire into the 
covert- way. 

l^assages c (plate VI. fig. 1) called sally-ports, 
are cut in the glacis, which, as their name indi- 
catc's, serve for the saliics; they form ramps 
twelve feet wide, having n gc'iitle slope, so as to 
allow artillery and cavalry to pmss conveniently 
through them. A cnrvc?d direction is requisite 
for these ramps, because, if they were straight, 
the be.sieger would enfidale them, and destroy 
the double barriers that the garrison places across 
them, in the ilirection of the crest of the glacis, 
for the purpose of securing the opening into th^ 
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covert-way, which they occasion, whilst the 
covert-way opposite this opening would also 
be much Exposed. The sally ports are to be 
placed in the faces of the re-entering places of 
arms, and in the branches of the covert-way 
of the ravelins between the second and third tra- 
verses, as these situations will allow the sallies to 
be effectual ly protected in their retreat by the sa- 
lianls of the covert-way of both the bastions atnl 
ravelins. llesidt’s the sally-ports will be better 
secured than if they were in the s iliant places of 
arms, or near them. In those ])arts of the fortifi- 
cations where a road d is made across the glacis, 
in order to communicate wit!) the country, it is 
eommonly placed between the traverse of a 
re-entering place of arms (on the side towards 
the ravelin) and the contiguous traverse of the 
covert-way of the ravelin, '^fhe road is made 
winding, and from eighti;(m to twenty or twtaity- 
one feet are gentT.dly allowed for’ its breadth, 
the profile of the glacis on each side being sup- 
ported by a wall. 

Supposing .1 to be the middle of that end of 
the sally-port (fig. 2, \>late VI.), which is in the 
direction of the crest of the glacis, erect at *7, 
the. perpendicular ab to that crest, and make il 
equal to eighteen feet, or any other dimimsion 
which the requisite length of tlie sally-port, ac- 
cording to the greater or smaller elevation of the 
glacis above the covert-way, may render neces- 
sary. Set off one loisi* from a to />, as well as 
from a to r, for the breadth of the sally-port, and 
from c and b as centres, with cb as a radius, 
describe arcs, cutting each other in e ; then from t 
describe the arc c h. Make c /’ equal to the biise 
of the interior slope of the glacis, or a little 
longer, and describe from /‘and b as centres, with 
fb as a radius, arcs intersecting at g, from which 
point, as a centre, the arc fb is to he described. 

In respect to the other profile of the sally-port, 
inakeii h equal to wi/, and erect the perpendicular 
h i of the same length as a b. N(.*xl, from d and i 
as centres, with di as a radius, describe arcs 
intersecting at ;/<, and m describe the arc di; set 
off the length of cf from d to w, and from n and 
i as centres, with n£ as a radius, (h'seribe arcs 
cutting each other in 0; then from o as a centre, 
describe the arc n i. 

On the subject of the cominimications of this 
system, an abh? (!()miii('iitator upon it, colonel de 
Malortie, observes, the gates should as much as 
possible be placed on the least exposeil fronts, as 
this situation will not only render tlami more 
secure, but allow sallies to be ct>nveiiieutly made, 
consisting either of cavalry or infantry, in order 
to attack in flank and in revi rsc the besieger’s 
approaches towards some of the other fronts; 
and, w’lienever fronts having gates arc lialde to be 
attacked, it is proptr that tlufy should be flanked 
by works inaccessible to the besieger, lliose 
parts of the principal roads leading to tin? gates, 
which are beyond the glacis, should also be 
enfiladed by the artillery of the ])lace, so that 
they may not serve for any purposes useful to 
the enemy. 

'ITio gates nearest to the town arc those which 
belong to the body of the place, and lead to the 
bridges constructed across the principal ditch, in 
order to gain the gorges of the .edouVits in the 


opposite ravelins. These gates should be placed 
ill the middle of the curtains, this part of the 
fortification being the best covered, and the least 
exposed to be breached ; and they have a bomb- 
proof archway, which, at the exterior opening, 
IS twelve feet high in the clear, or a little more* 
and about ten feet broad ; wider spaces arc con- 
trived inside of it, from distance to distance 
where people on foot may retire when any car- 
riage happens to jiass. The exterior of the cn- 
trance.s into the gateways generally has ornn- 
inents of masonry, but the architecture should 
be simple, as any superfluous decorations would 
augment the expense, without answering any 
useful purpose; and it is also to be observed 
that the masonry should not be carried uji 
higher than the top of the parapet, since, other- 
wise, it would become a mark for the Ix^sieger’s 
artillery: nor should any buildings be com 
structed over the archway, although this has been 
formerly done. 

In respect to the standing bridges tbey may 
lie constructed wholly with stone, when the 
fronts wbme they are situated are ncitlim* liable 
to be uttackial, or nineli exposed to the cirect of 
the besieger’s shells; provision should, howcvti, 
be made, in two of the central piles, for placin^ 
a few mines to blow up tlie bridge, if, on ac- 
count of any unexpected ciniumstances, it 
sliouhl become instantly necessary to destroy ilu' 
communication. But it is preferable, niidor all 
suppositions, that the bridges shouhl be so con- 
trived as to allow them to be speedily taken t,i 
pieces, 'without encumbering the ditch with ruh- 
bish. In conscipience, the upper part of tlic 
bridges should consist of timber, and be suj»- 

} )ortcd by piles c)f ma'Onry fifteen feet <list,iiit 
rorn each oth^r, from cenini to centre, dli'' 
length of the (Iraw'-bridgi.'s is in general tweto 
feet, and their breadth elevam fet*t. 

I'Vom the redoubt of die ravelin, a gate cmh 


;tructecl in one of its faci'S, with a liridgi- ac iess 
he ditch in front, h*a<ls to the birrephun nl ti c 
ippositc face of the ravelin; whence auotlin 
rate, also prirccded by a bridge whicli is thro'vii 
icross the »litch of the ravel n, servt'S to ( oinimi- 
licate with the covert-way, and from this wul^ 
\ilh the road cut through the glacis. Ihil m' 
her of these gateways is arched over, and vacn 
consists of an uncovcre(l pTtssage made throui’li 
he ramj^art, the jirofih; on each side being su})- 
Hirted hy a wall in which recesses are contriun 
or the security of people on foot, if any carnaj;<‘ 
hould happen to pass. 

The proper situations for the ramps depend cti 
he nature of the works, and the localities; il' 
re generally placed in the middle of die 
t the gorges of eavalit'rs and full bastions, m 
he flanks and faci'S of empty ba.stions, ui the 
ice.s of out-works, in barhet batU‘rics, ” 

hort, where v(!r this kind of communication may 

>e usefully employed. . , . 

The arrangement of the nosterns ol ^ . 
s as follows: there is a postern underncatli « 
mrtain, which serves to coinmumcate . 

dace with the principal ditch; ""f" n,., 
litch is dry, anodier postern is made 
enaille, leading to the cuixmier 
communication fiom the redoubt ol tlie la 
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H'lth its own ditch takes ])lace by means of a 
,,ystern situated under each flank, near the angle 
of the shoulder; and the redoubts of the re-cn- 
tcrins arms have each two posterns 

ft)rininS the communication from the redoubt 
with its ditch. 

Ik'fore explaining the usual distribution of the 
n;LS de souris, it is necessary that the following 
irin:irks, relating to the ditches and othcir objects 
^iiDuld be preinisi'd. 

VVhen the principal ditch contains water, or is 
dry but very di'cp, a smaller depth is allowed to 
fjje ditch of the ravidin, as in btjth circumstances 
lliis ditch w ill hi? belter seen fium the fac;esof the 
liietions vvhicli think it, aiid therefore more elfee- 
tuaiiy defended; whilst, if the [irincipal ditch is 
\M.t, that, of the ravelin will be kept dry, which 
IS aiiotlier advantage, 

'fill? ditch of the redoubt in the ravelin is matle 
lr.ss deep than that of the ravelin, so as to im- 
ji, h? the besieger in his attempt to penetrate 
iiitu it from the principal ditch, after gaining this 
(litcli through that of the ravelin, in order to eut 
otf the l oops whieh defend the ravelin. And, 
:is :i further precaution for tlu? s(‘curity of these 
troops in their retreat, the ditch of tlie redonht 
is Mink a little deeper op[)Osit(; the flanks tlian 
•tiong the face’s, liesides tieing covered by half- 
cipoiiiers r, whieh, in addition to the eonpure.s 
X in the ravelin, deprive tlie besieger of the 
iiiL'aiis of plunging his tire, from the terreplein 
of tile ravelin, into tliosf parts of the diteli of 
till* redoubt where the posterns an' placed. Ano- 
tliiT advantage that is derived from allowing a 
smaller (lejitii to this ditch than to the ditch of 
tin- ravelin, is to remler more efleetual the flank- 
ing defetn e which it receives from the faces of the 


kistio’i.s. 

The diicli of the redouljts in tlie re-i'iiti'ring 
places 1)1 ann.s is still less deep than that of the 
iidniiht 111 tin- rave-liu, by whieh nie«ins its flank- 
ing defeiict; from tin? bastion on one side, and 
the ravelin on the other, is improvad. It has no 
(oiinimnication with the diteh ofthe. ravelin, so that 
diehejacgcrramiot pein-trate into it from ihisdilv’h. 

The Miamier in wliieh the pias de souris arc ge- 
nerally distributed shall now be e\]>!ained. 

A iloulde pas de sonris is phu-ed in the in ildle 
ul the gorge of the tenaille, in order to ’mount 
npon its terrejileiii, and there is a douhle one 
•‘ho at the gorge of tlu! redonht of the ravelin, 
^•hii li .serves to get up to the plane of site, whence 
l.iL terreplein of this redoubt is mounted upvui 
nieaiis of ramps. A single pa.s de souris leads 
hoin tlie main ditch to that part of the dittdi vif 
J H* redoubt in the ravelin which is oppositi? each 
•nik, and small ramps communicate from tliencc 
''•III tlie ditch along the faei's. d’he eoinmnni- 
with the ravelin, from the diteh of its rc- 
oiiht, consists of a single p.is de souris e<»u- 
^ incted near the extremity of eaeli face of the 
opposite the postern of the n’donht, be- 
a double pus de souris at the circular part 
uie counterscarp of this work; whilst the 
lonmiuiiieation from the main diteh with 
/|1 re-entering phu s of arms takes 

P ace by means of a pas tb' souris, either single 
which is made at tlie re-entering angle 
t le guige. From the ditch of these redoubts. 


two single pas de souris, one at each end of the 
counterscarp, lead to the terreplein of the re-en- 
tering places of arms, and double pas de souris 
are made in the circhlar parts of the counterscarp 
at the gorge of the saliant places of arms, in or- 
der to ascend upon their terreplein. 

When the ditch of the ravelin is not so deep 
as the principal diteli, a communication from one 
to the other i.s established by means of a single 
pas de souris. 

In respect to the caponiers and half-caponiers : 
besides the capmiior which secures the com- 
munication from the teiiaille to the pas dc .souris 
at tlie gorge of the redoubt of the ravelin, a half- 
caponier H. c?overs, on (?arh side of the tenaille, 
the passage from the opening between its profile 
and the flank of the liaslion, to tlu* pas de souris 
leading to the diteh of this redoubt, opposite its 
flank. A half-caponier S aUo traverses the main 
diteli, ])erpeudleularly to tlu? faci? of the bastion, 
for the purpose of covering, on the side towards 
the saliant |)lace of arms in front of the bastion, 
the coiiiiiiuniealioii with the pas de souris at the 
gorge of the redoubt in the re-entering place of 
arms; this communication is covereil on the 
other sitie, by a lialf-caponier T, ])laced across the 
ditch of iht? ravelin. A half-capoiiier U is like- 
wise conslrueied across the ditch of the redoubt 
of the ravelin, which, as lias been previously 
said, serves to secure tlu? ]>oslein, and the pasde 
sonris situated in that part of the ditch which is 
ojiposile the flank. 

In coMSeipK of naniier in whicli the 
gorge of tlie ravelin and its redoubt is deter- 
mined, the besieger ran see in r(?verse, from the 
crest of the glacis in front «)f the bastions, not only 
the caponier (^, but also the half-caponiers H. 
nearest to it ; and as, accoisling to tlie present 
method of const riu ting all these works, they 
merely ci nsis! of eaith, the coniinunieations 
which they are intended to cover do not appear 
snfliei(?nlly seeiir*.'. It ha.s tliorefori' been sng- 
gestcil that the caponier sVionhl form a perma- 
nent work eon.si.stiiig of a vaultcil bomb proof 
gallery, A, seven feet six inehes high internally, 
an<l ten feet wide; this gallery should he sunk 
at hottom about four feet six inehes below' the 
diteh, its sides, as well as the crown of the ureh, 
being jiroieeted by a euvi riiig of earth. In tliis 
manner the caponier, besides forming a romniu- 
nicalion of itsi'lf, will secure from the besiegi r’s 
reverse fire two comiiioii caponiers const ineted 
near it, and wliich, being open at top, may l.'O 
covered by means of Idinds, when circumstauec.s 
rorpiivo it. 

It has been said that Cormontaingne contrived 
a retrenchment V for tlie bastions, whieh also 
answers the purpose of a eavalu'r; in order to 
construct it, draw i h! and i I' pamllel to the 
fares of the bastion, at the distance of eighteen 
toises from them; and, at the same distanee from 
the flanks, draw k* p and /'o', also parallel to 
them, w'hieh should he produced inwardly fifteen 
feet beyond llicir interseidions in and with the 
prolongations Ff/' and \V y' of the lines of de- 
fence of the collateral bastions; then join p and 
o', ami p‘ o' will reprc.sent the gorge of the re- 
trencliment. The ditch is six loises broad, and 
the counterscarp parallel to \ k* and i' 1 . 
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In a line with the face M L of the ravelin, 
draw gr', and, after making equal to seven 
t« ises, draw Vu* directed towards the extremity 
L of this face. For the retirade^ v* w' s', set off 
four toises from I* to v', and make perpendi- 
cular to i'/'; then draw i'ni', and produce 
until it meets it. 

The method of fortifying just explained, evi- 
dc‘ntly has a great superiority over Vaniian's first 
system, but is still liable to material defects, the 
. principal of which are the following: — 

First, with the exception of the superior po- 
lygons, and of the fronts disposed (.*ither in a 
straight line or on a concave-curve, the body of 
the place is not better secured than any other 
part of the fortih(!ation from the ricochet tire, 
which the besieger can use from tin* bi'ginning 
of the siege; and no portion of the ground, 
within the sphere of the works, is suthciently 
re-entering to render the attacks subject to a 
very effectual lire from them, in flank and in ris 
verse; whilst the sallies are but feebly protected, 
and the besieger can crown at one time the 
whole covert-way of the front of attack, without 
much risk from this operation. S(*coiidly, this 
system is as much deficient as that of X'anban, in 
places of security for the artillery and troops ; 
the consequeiici's of vvliich art‘ that no batteiies 
can be preserved entire, for the most important 
jieriod of the siege; wliilst the troops after 
having felt the destructive effect of the ricochet 
fire, kept uphy the besieger from the commence- 
ment of his operations, become still fuiTlier ex- 
posed to such a vertical fire from his nearer bat- 
teries as imisi render the tcrrepleins almost un- 
tenable, if not entirely so. 

Thirdly, although the larger size of the re-en- 
tering places of arms, besides their sub.stantial 
redoubts, much improves tlie defence of the 
covert-way, yet this work can lie stoniKnl ; and 
further improvements in its tli.spo.sition are .still 
requisite, to enable the garrison to defend it with 
great ol)stinacy. 

Fourthly, llie besieger can breach the body 
of the place through the ditch of tlie ravelin, 
even betore he has taken this work; and :iflcr 
taking it he can execute the same o])eration 
through the ditch of the redoubt. The body of 
the place is aI.so liable to be breached from the 
terrepleinjof the redoubts in the re-entering places 
of arms, through the openings between the pro- 
files of the tenaille and the flanks of the bastions ; 
and it is to be observed, likewise, th'^t the be- 
sieger has it in bis power to dislodge the garrison 
of the re-entering places of arms and their re- 
doubts without making any difeel attack upon 
these works, as, after taking the ravelin and de- 
stroying Its coupures, he can advaiu’c in tlie rear 
of the above placfis of arms and redoubts, by 
means of a single sap which he constructs in the 
parapet of the ravelin, in order to keep np from 
this sap a [dunging and reverse fire upon the 
troops stationed in them. 

lifibly, thu Hanking defence that the ditches 
of the nivelin j od its redonl/l receive from the 
faces of the ba.stions, is not so effectual as might 
be wished ; and, as has lieen previously re- 
marked, the ditch along the escarp of the te- 
nuille is bur im[)( rfeclly dcfendci^ 


Lastly, this system has the same inconveni 
enees as that of Vauban, with respect to the re 
trenchments in the bastions, the requisite quau 
tity of timber during the siege, &c. 

The duration of the defence which the systen 
just described can afford, consists of Ihirty-si, 
days in such inferior polygons as allow the be. 
sieger to carry on the attacks upon a ravelin unf 
the two collateral bastions, but it may be ex 
tende<l to forty-two or forty-four days intheollu i 
polygons. 

Hesides the modifications which have boen 
effected in Cormontaingnehs original system, 
several engineers of cinineiicc, amongst wboi,, 
are V irgin, l.a Cbiche, Montalembert, Hoiismanl, 
Moir//?, :inrl O.irnot, have some years since pub- 
lished methods of tlieir own: but notwitlisUnul- 
ing the great ingenuity, profound views and con, 
siderable di'gree of [professional knowlodji, 
which these engineers have displayed in tlmir 
productions, yet they have ik»i entirely solved 
the very difficult problem of contriving n systom 
of fortification to which no well-founded objec- 
tions can be made. The reader, however, will 
<lerive much benefit from making himself ac- 
quaint(;d with the several systems, accord ing to 
his [Professional or other connexions witli liii^ 
art, as widl as with the reasonings of their .m- 
thors in ordin* to support them; and [pnrtieiilarly, 
if not being yet sulliciently proficient in fnrtiti- 
catioii to Irusl to bis own discrimin.ition, lieeoii- 
sults the Jiidioious analysis of tliose sy''triie 
which men of ex[)eiicnce have giviMi. 

As to irregular fortifications the great vaiiti) 
of combinations which they recpiiri* evithutiy 
sliows, as colom.'l Malortie observes, that ai.v 
expectation of acijuiring an effectual knowleib:** 
of it fnpin such general ex[)lanal ions, art.onijM- 
nied by few [>lates, as might be given in an 
ordinary treatise, (pr in otlu r works of tlie same 
moderate (*xtcnt, would be visionary. ‘ Jndu I. 
the best and even the (uily method of gaiiiin 
real information on tins subject, is l<* b arn •'* 
first the general [)nnci[ples of fortHieaii'tii, 
together with tht^ use of the works most ("'n- 
iiionly employefl, and the projper nutlnn! ot 
disposing them in a fortress perfectly rogini: 
The learner is then to examine attentively |»lai ’ 
of irregular fortres.ses situated in various kind.'' 
of gripund, [particularly those of the most celn 
brated fortresses, and to avail hiinsclf of any 
verbal explanation whicli experienced [protes- 
sional men may give him, in respect to the in- 
tended purposes and the merits of the Morks 
composing the fortresses in question ; h? 
undoubtedly also consult the publiciitioa.s n 
such auihors as have treated of irregular fortiti 
cations ; and, if circumstances shouhl allow liiin 
to visit fortresses, he certainly will derive gn ^ 
advantage from viewing upon the spot the oi • 
fications and the country round them.’ 

Wo refer to the few (pbservations ot 
tleman in his treatise on Pi’nnancnt I'orli ca 
tions, chap, x., as well worthy the lcarnersp< 
liciilar attention. 

Sf.ct, V. — M. Carnot’s Svsiem. 

But it is due to the reputation of f 
fore wc close this part of our subject, to 
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distinctly his New Principles of Fortification* 
llis Treatise on the Defence of Fortified Places 
IS in very general circulation ; it has been trans- 
hitcd into our language, and the unquestionable 
talents of the author as a mathemalioian and an 
engineer have powerfully patronised his theory, 
tl>at a fortified place may be rendereu impregna- 
ble by a general use of vertical tire. 

M. Carnot tells us, that he had long been 
f^jiivinced of the vast advantages which would 
result friiin adopting vertical fire as the basis of 
(If fence, instead of using it as an accessory mean ; 
blit that ho did not make his theory known, lest 
the discovery should he practised against the of- 
fensive operations of his countrymen. ‘ Put 
iiovv/ he observes, ‘ that our enemies have few 
places left to defend, 1 no longer hesitate to 
render my ideas public, since any improvement 
in the defensive art must turn, almost exclusively, 
to the advantage of the French frontiers.* 

That is, as Sir Howard Douglas remarks, when 
France had succeeded in establishing almost 
universal dominion over the continent of Europe, 
M. Carnot promulgated his new doctrine, in 
obedience, as he informs us, to the commands 
of lUionaparte, to show the military intrusted 
with the defence of tlie bulwarks of the state, the 
iiiiportmice of tlicir functions, and the extent of 
thoir obligations — the glory which attCMuls the 
Ihithful discharge of their duties, and the misfor- 
tunes which those, who either neglect or betray 
tiiein, must <lraw upon thcmsidves and upon 
ilieir country. This appeal was particularly ad- 
dressed to th(! troops occupying the fortresses 
ubieli the French r(‘taine«l in foreign territory, 
•Old to the garrisons of their frontier and interior 
places, at the lime NupoUon (ugon to prepure his 
mghtif means for the Russian war. To stimulate 
In the utajost the defensive eaiergies of his gar- 
riscuis, the work contains succinct and very par- 
tial accounts of ineinorahlc sieges, together with 
a cod > of imperial laws dclailiiig the circiiin- 
slaf'ces, arid evidences of extremity, under which, 
only, governors or commandants of fortresses 
aiul plat es shouh.l be justified in capitulating, 
without incurring the severe and summary penal- 
ties (lei ounced against those who should sur- 
render their posts without full compliance with 
tlie terms of this deciee. 

‘ He fore Napoleon entered on the rennote enter- 
prise which his insatiable ambition impelled him 
1' 'nulortaki^ it became essentially necessary to 
'ido[>t every possible precaution to enforce the 
constancy of his allies, maintain the internal 
triUKpiiUity of his empire, and stimulate else- 
where a defiaisive system, during the absence of 
the grand army ; and to urge to the last ex- 
Ire^mity the defence of his frontier places, in the 
event of any failure in his external operations. 

1 hese great objects, he rightly considered, would 
be best promoted by giving to public opiniim, 
roin liigh professional authority, such impnjssions 
the security in which these strong-holds were 
c t, and of the impossibility of reducing them, 
‘ts might deter enterprises of defection and con- 
spiracy, and give enthusiastic confidence in the 
leans of resistance. To effect this, it was ne- 
essary to assort the discovery of seinp fallacy in 
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the well known balance which, since the days of 
Vauban, has remained decidedly, and wiihcalcu 
lable ctirtainty, in favor of attack ; but as such a 
revolution in public opinion could not be estab- 
lished by any new arrangement of known or 
ordinary means, M. Carnot boldly and inge- 
niously proclaimed the discovery of a new inode 
of defence, by which fortresses might be ren- 
dered absolutely impregnable, and by means so 
simple as to be easily adapteci to all places, lii 
promulgating this new doctrine the author has 
filled-iii some useful materials and observations 
calculated to excite protracted defence ; but his 
general reasoning is quite delusive, lie wrote 
as a political engineer ; or ratlier he compiled 
the treatise which, he informs us, Napoleon 
sketched ; and the dedviction drawn from it is, 
perhaps, one of the most curious and interest- 
ing jrassages that has every emanated from the 
imperial press. ‘ From what we have just read,* 
says our author, ‘ results, I think, very evidently, 
this traiiquillising truth, that the harriers of the 
French empire are al)solutely inexpugnahUi by any 
power, or coalition of powers, whatever, if well 
defended.* 

Tlie chief recommendation of this writer is, 
that the besieged should V>egin to make use of 
vertical fire upon the commenceimint of the con- 
struction of the third parallel, and from that 
stage of the siege k<>ep up an incessant discharge 
of musketry and four-ounce iron halls, at great 
elevation, ipon the enemy’s w’orks, so as to form 
a rain (pluie) of shot upon the tnmclies. The 
iron balls to be discharged from a number of 
twclvoinch mortars, two of which are placed in 
the s.iliants of each bastion and ravelin in iho 
front or fronts aUacktKl : each mortar throwing 
GOO balls at ev('ry discharge. He introduces liis 
theory of the elleet of these balls by observing, 
that of any number which fall in the trenches, 
tlie number that take effect will depend u[)on 
the proportion wliich the unoccupied part of the 
trench hears to the pari whicli is covered by the 
iron posted and working in it. Thus, supposing 
a man standing upon an horizontal plane to cover 
a space of about a foot square, and a man in tlio 
attitude of working somewhat more, M. Carnot 
calculates that the projections of the luKlics of 
the men usually working and posted in the 
trenches will occupy abovit part of tlieir sur- 
faee ; from which ho infers, tliat of o.wry 180 
balls that fall in the trench, one should, according 
to the doctrine? of chances, hit a man ; and he docs 
not doubt that il will put him ‘ hors do combat.* 

The distribution which IM. Carnot ])roposos to 
make of his mortars and pierriers for vertical fire, 
on a front of fortification, is as follows : — 

Three mortars in the saliant angle of each 
bastion and demi-lune. 

Three to fire (Fekharpe on each of the four 
branches of the covered way. 

The mortars or pierners arc plaeea behind the 
ramparts in small hf inb-proof casemates, each 
large enough to contain a mortar and two or 
three men. The casemates, or as M. Carnot 
calls them, ‘ petites cases blindees F^preuve,* 
for the defence of the capitals, are placed per- 
pendicularly to the capitals of the bastions or 
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deini-lunc; and those to dcfeinl the four bran- 
ches of ttie covered way are placed parallel to 
the works behirid Avliich they are erected, form- 
ing; a sort of interior enclosure at the foot of the 
interior sloj)e of the rampart. A large port, or 
embrasure, is left in tlie end of each casemate to 
admit of the discharge of the mortar. 

Hy this disposition the t(‘rrc-plein of the ram- 
part is left free for the reception of tlm ordinary 
artillery and musketry, which iiowevcr, he says, 
should not be used at t!ie same time with the 
‘ hatterics-hlindeos,’ but, according to circum- 
stances, in alternation with them. The artillery 
in tl\e saliants are mounted en barl^ettc, prott?cted 
by merlons of sand-hags, \iiUil the ricochet bat- 
teries of attack are established ; after which the 
ordnance of the place is to be withdrawn from 
the ramparts, until the fire of the ricochet batte- 
ries is masked by the advanced works of the 
attack. Thus, as soon as the et^emy’s ricochet 
batteries gain ascendancy over the artillery of 
the place, M. Carnot withdraws his ordnatice 
and troops, and brings into actitm his ‘batteries 
blindecs,* tw(>-thirds of which are, at this stage 
of the siege, furnished with guns or howitzers to 
fire a ricochet, and the other third arnusl with 
mortars. This arrangement of or.lnanee in the 
rasemates is to continue until the third parallel 
be finished, when lh(' guns and howitzers in tiie 
‘ batteries blindees’ are to be replaced by pier- 
riers, which, together with the mortars, are tJjen 
to discharge small iron balls, pieces of iron, 
case shot, sliells, and stones, on the enemy’s aj)- 
proaches. 

This writer presses the importancci of ricochet 
fire for defence, and says, it is not sufficiently 
practised. He recommends its more general ap- 
]>licalion both from behind the ramparts and dry 
ditches : and thinks it oven more important in 
defending than in attacking a place. 

‘ The enemy’s troops,’ says he, ‘ are every night 
exposed, without shelter, in constructing their 
works and covering their parties. Now a bullet 
which grazes five or six limes w ill be much more 
likely to do ex( cution tlian a direct shot, which 
may either strike short of the mark, and in the 
next boi.ind pass far beyond the trenches, or go 
over without touching at all.’ 

He also gravely recommends a revival of the 
ancient weapons, particularly the cross-bow, in 
the defence of forlifietl places, and cpiotes many 
instaTices of brilliant defence, in ancient and 
modern history, to support his doctrine of the 
efficacy of ‘ annes blanches.’ ‘ A man,* says ho, 

‘ armed w ith a cross-bow, may easily <iischarge an 
arrow every minute, which is I t IO in twenty- 
four hours. Supposing then that the besieged 
employ 200 cross-bow men, there would be 
208,000 arrows discharged from the ramparts in 
that time. Hut it has been shown,* he adds, 

‘ that at least one arrow in every 180 will take 
eflTeet, whence, of the whole number thrown, 1600 
will do execution, from which it follows that 
1600 men will be put hors de combat daily. 
Supposing this 16fense rapprochee to continue 
only ten days, the besiegers he calculates will 
have lost 16,000 men, and it would be easy to 
dc'uhle the result by augmenting the number of 
cross-bowmen.* 
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IM. Carnot has imbibed many of M. Follard’!! 
prejudices in fiivor of the defensive powers of 
ancient arms. The latter says ‘all prejudice 
apart, this arm fth® eross-how) is infinitely mon^ 
destructive than our musket, its force hoiri<T ut. 
least equal, and its effect more certain.' 
our author’s assertion that 200 arhuletriers would 
put 1600 men of the besiegers ‘hors de combit’ 
daily, is going much further than ever tlic ijic- 
judiced Follard ventured to retrograde upon ihc 
path of improvement. 

. M. Guichard gives more correct readings of 
the practit'c and character of aiieieiit sieges- 
and to all those on whom the reasoning of 
not, supp4)rtcd by the fimeies of Follard, 
had any effect, we recommend the perusal (»f 
that work, as a .sensible antidote, Guidiard 
.says, page 18, ‘I have exai)>ine<l in the original 
language, the passages upon which he (.M. l ul. 
lard) appuys his sysUan, and soon cotivinced 
mysi'lf that there is no autiiority for what lu- as- 
serts, and that the antliors express tln-msihi^ 
very clearly upon tlie subjects tlu-y have Midcr- 
taken to explain.’ We might exlraet inaiiv oilier 
observations hearing with e(jual force upon the 
erroiHMuis conclusions iM. Follard has drawn ; 
but it is (juite idle to compare modern ami 
ancient modes of warfare for any purpose ol’ 
practical utdity. Thi^ invention of gunjiowdcr 
tunieil the balance in favor of attack, and the 
introdnelion of llie ricochet system has eonrunnd 
this superiority. All M. Carnot’s theory aad 
ingenuity are insufficient to restore the eipnli- 
brium of this settled ])re])onderance. 
gestions, if strictly followed, would on tl.i’ 
contrary turn the scale more in the diret tion df 
their j^resent inef|iiality, from the little vimir In 
excites in the first stages of defence. The iniro- 
du(‘ti()n of artillery givi's a momciguin, c<|u;ii i' 
that of a battering-ram, to a cannon hall wl.iili 
may be prfjecled with such a degna? of ac( iinicy, 
as to enable ns to injure (lefenecs at ver' cm 
sidecable <listances. The largest bnttf i in.M nn 
we read ttf was 120 feci long^ -and, inchidai g i 
head of cast iron of one Ion and a half, W'S 
about .'].'>,OOOll)S. weight. Supposing it to lx* 
worked l>y .'iOO men, each i xerling a force '-f 
70lbs. the force of nioinentum produced l)ytlii ii 
action, when tlie ram moves one fool ju-r socukI, 
is about :j.'),00()ll)s. — d’he momentuin of a J Hi’- 
.shot, moving with a velocity of loOl) fect pn 
second, is about 36,OUOlbs. The invention ot 
gunpowder thus proved utterly (lcstructiv»* ol 
all former modes of war ; and the gradual nn 
|»rovtMnf iits made in artillery, and in tlie sclcncr 
of attack, explain the causes of what M. f jonol 
con.siders so extraordinary, when ho says, paj:'* 
327, ‘ from what cause does it happen that tl>c* 
strongest places are commonly takim in sif‘g'> 
which rarely exceed six weeks, and gcncrallv 
last ordy iwenty-two or iweiily-tliTee 
These are the causes which have produced t 
short duration of rnoclcni sieg('s: and it is qoitr 
inseless and absurd, as colonel Douglas wc 
observes, to attempt any comparison het\vc»a 
the obsolete and the existing practices, with any 
hope of improvement. . , 

M. Carnot closes this part of his treatise y 
noticing, and certainly favoring kF* ^ 
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singular idea of a M. Flachoii de la Jomaribre, 
wlio proposes to pour upon the besiegers, when 
they are about to crown the covered-way, an 
onorinoiis quantity of water from powerful en- 
gines, which, he says, will make the soil so 
li(juid that it cannot be worked. 

llis New System of Improving Fortifications 

is, of course, grounded on these principles. ‘The 
spirit,’ says /!.. Carnot, ‘of the new system of 
fortification, consists in procuring, by the par- 
ticular combination of the parts which compose 

it, numerous debouches on all the avenues of the 
phco, so that the besiegers may not be able to 
(stablish themselves near it without being ex- 
posed to be suddenly attacked, at all times, by 
nil the garrison. From this the enemy will not 
he able to present himself any where, without 
keeping troops constantly drawn out, ready to 
repulse any sortie the besieged may unexpectedly 
make, and which they may renew whenever I hey 
please. The besiegers will thcn?fore be obliged 
to accumulate troops on all parts of the immense 
circuinfereiice which they must occupy, to ein- 
hiace the defences of the place ; and as in the 
(hTonse raprochce all this (bivrdopment of force 
is within the intlnonce of vortical fire, showers 
of projectiles will carry oflT some men every 
moment, and at length entirely crush the be- 
sioijors.’ 

This ‘ torrent of vertical fire’ is thrown from 
casomated mortar-batterios, the positions of 
which are determined from an acknowledged 
'lofrct in \'aubaiTs systems, viz. the deficiency 
of fire on the prolongations of the capitals of the 
l)astion5, hut which faub M. Cormontaingne has 
remedied by constructing redoubts in the re- 
onloring places of arms. 

M. Carnot’s ideas of the irresistible effect, 
and exclusive advantage, of this profusion of 
vortical fire in defence, are such, he asserts, 
p. 445, that it will change entirely the cliaracter 
of the operations of a siege. ‘ According to the 
existing practice,* he says, ‘the besiegers arc 
covered, and the besieged exposed. In the new 
system, on the contrary, the besieged are covered, 
hut the besiegers exposed to a profusion of feux 
verticaux, which will reach them beliind their 
parapets and lodgments, enabling the besieged to 
defend their out-works, without occupying them, 
a..rely by pouring upon thorn torrents of vertical 
fire when the assailants move forward to the 
-'i.mk.* 

M. Carnot then arranges his new system; the 
ci^seniated Tnortar-balteri('s are plaee<i in iiUerior 
enclosures in the gorges of the bastions, s«> as to 
hre in the direction of their capitals. There 
nine casemates in each battery : of these, 
contain mortars or pierriers, two in each ; 
1 m other two (the extreme c.iscmates) are each 
^rrned with three guns, for the defence of tlie 
ndch of the retrancliement g^*n6ral. The escarpe 

V rclranchement general is a dotacl'.ed wall 

V ill front of the rampart, leaving a chemin 
rondes eighteen feet wide. The exterior 

of the ramparts arc all forty-five degrees, 
bastions are also covered by a detached wall 
'rected near the base of the exterior slope of the 
^caving a chcinin des rondes six feet 
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The ditch of the bastion is thirty-six feet 
wide. Countergiiards are placed before the bas- 
tions. The deini-lunes are works of the same 
profile as the counterguards. Sometimes M. 
Carnot calls his counterguards and derni-lunes 
glacis coupes, and under tliis name recommends 
them for improving the defences of existing 
ydaccs. The cavaliers are placed in front of the 
tonailles, and communicate with them by capon- 
nieres. 

The countergiiards and demi-lunes have ditches 
thirty-six feet wide at bottom, the counter slopes 
forming a reverse glacis of forty-three yards 
which M. Carnot calls glacis cn contrepente. 

In old fortresses M. Carnot proposes to con- 
vert a portion of each bastion into a counter- 
guard, by making a ditch, about thirty-six feet 
wide across the bastion, from the middle of each 
flank, in the directions of lines of defence ; the two 
branches of the ditch meeting, consequently, on 
the capital. The part thus enclosed is formed 
into a bastion, by making parapets upon the in- 
teriorlines of the ditch, which thus become the 
faces of a bastion so small that its flanks are but 
sixty feet long — sufficient only to receive three 
guns. The new ditch is cUnsequrntly very little 
defeiuled by flank-fire ; but this, consistently 
with the principles already noticed, M. Carnot 
has here also sacrificed to the superiority of ver- 
tical fire. 

For the purpose, chiefly, of being able to make 
sorties with facility, ]\I. Carnot proposes to con- 
vert the glacis into a glacis en contrepente, and, 
with the earth furnished by the excavation, to 
form ibo upper part of the old glacis into a 
counterguard or glacis coupe, rai.<e<l nearly as 
high as the body of the place. The interior 
slope of the new work occupies the greater part 
of the old covered-way. The traverses are re- 
moved; and, instead of palisades, a brick wall 
furnished with l()o|)-holes is constructed very 
near the conuterscaq). The exterior slope of 
the glacis coupe is so abrupt that no part of it 
can be seen from the body of the place ; and the 
greater part of the advanced ditch formed by 
this alteration cannot be seen at all. 

(^olonel Sir Howard Dougins has published 
some spirited and scientific Observations on the 
Alotives, Krrors, tind Tendency of AI. Carnot’s 
Principles. Wc have already quotiMl this writer, 
an<l it is but fair to add, that he scorns to make 
a formidable attack upon the principles .ind 
constructions of that able engineer. We abstract 
a sufficient portion of bis nmiarks nnd experi- 
ments to place the whole subject fairly before the 
remler. 

‘ It is quite clear.' observes this writer, ‘ that AI. 
Carnot has formed his theory upon the parabolic 
hypothesis, which, 1 must inform such readers 
as are not acquainted with these matters, is the 
theory of a projectile’s flight in a non- resisting 
medium. This theory, considerably erroneous 
in all cases, is particularly and greatly so with 
small projectiles ; and its deductions, as applied 
to the velocity of descent of small balls used in 
very elevated short ranges, are quite fallacious. 
The velocity of the hall in a horizontal direction 
(which by this theory would bo constant, and to 
t!ie ]iro)ectile velocity as radius to the cosine 
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of the angle of elevation) being inconsiderable, 
it is evident that t!ie eft’ect of vertical fire must 
depend upon the velocity of descent in the di- 
rection of the curve. Estimating this according to 
tlie parabolic theory (as the secant of the angle of 
elevation), the motion would be slowest at the ver- 
tex of the curve, and the velocities of the projec- 
tile be equal at equal distances from that point. 
According to this supposition we should assign 
to the descent of small balls, discharged at an 
elevation of seventy-five degrees, or eigJity de- 
grees, such accelerated velocities, as would, if 
true, be quite sufficient to do good service in the 
way M. Carnot suggests; but the fact is, that 
there can be no acceleration beyond a limit 
which, with small balls, is very much less than 
is generally imagined. Erom the v(?rlex of the 
curve, where all the vertical motion is lost, the 
ball begins to descend by an urging force which 
is nearly constant, viz. its own weight. This 
force would produce equal increments of ve- 
locity, in equal times in vacuo, but in air, the 
descent of the ball being resisted more and more 
as the velocity accelerates, the urging force will, 
at a certain velocity, be opposed by an < qiial 
resistance of air, after which there can be no 
further acceleration of motion, and tlic ball will 
continue lo descend with a velocity nearly ter- 
minal. 

‘ VVlien I began lo consider this interesting 
problem, as aj)plied to vertical fire, I was soon 
satisfied that Al. Carnot had entirely overlooked 
terminal vtheity ; and I shall sho\v, from his 
own words, that this is the case. It is not ne- 
cessary to exhil)it here tlie investigations by which 
1 have established the impoteney of M. (.'arnot's 
vertical fire ; [ shall only state tlie results, not 
to embarrass the conclusions with abstruse mat- 
ter. The solutions are computed from the theo- 
rems given in Dr. Hutton’s tracts, and, although 
the results may differ a little from the triilh, yet 
it is quite clear, that in the descent of the balls 
there can be no accelemtion of motion beyond 
a certain limit ; that with small balls this ve- 
locity is very much less than persons who have 
not investigated this curious problem would 
imagine; and that IVI. Carnot has evidently 
overlooked this circumstance. 

* The velocity which a musket ball has acquired 
when the resistance becomes equal to the weight, 
or urging force of descent, is only about 180 
feet in a second. The potential altitude, or the 
height from which the ball must descend in vacuo, 
to acipiire a velocity equal nearly tv> diC termi- 
nal velocity, is 523 feet. Hence, in the first 
place, it would be a wa.ste of iniMiis to use the 
full charge; for a musket ball fired upwards, 
with the ordinal) quantity of powder, would be 
projected to a greater height than 523 feet; and 
It is evident that all above this is unnecessary, 
’nie indentation which a musket ball, moving 
with a velocity of 180 feet per second, makes 
on a piece of elm timber, is about ^ of an inch : 
this ndght, perhaps, be sufficient to knock a man 
down, if by great chance it were to fall upon bis 
head ; but in no other case would it put him 
‘ hors de coinliat.’ 

‘ Now, as to the four-ounce balls. The 
diameter of a Trench four-ounce ball is one 


inch, two lines, five points, which, reduced to 
English measure, is T28038 inches. 

Its content is 1*09909 inches. 

The weight is 4*72247 ounces, if made of cast 
iron, and 4*8024 ounces if of wrought iron. . 
The terminal velocity of the cast-iron 

ball is about .... 201 feet 

The terminal velocity of the wrought- 

iron ball is about . . . 204 

The potential altitude of the cast-iron 

ball is about .... 631 

Ditto ditto wrought ditto ditto . . 650 

‘ JVI. (.^-urngt recommends that the balls shouUl 
be made of hammered iron ; but adds, that, as 
the charge of powder for a mortar is small, halls 
of east-iron may resist the explosion vviihuut 
breaking, and will answer as well. Now this 
observation shows that the author had not con- 
sidered the etTeet of the air’s resistance, nor 
doubted a sufficiency of force in his vertical 
fire : for the weight of a ball of liaminered iron 
is greater than that of a ball of cast-iron of equal 
diameter, and the superior weight or urrhno 
force of the former would generate greater ft r- 
minal velocity than a lighter ball of the sain.* 
size could acquire ; the momenta of the two lialls 
in question w'oukl be as nineteen to eighteen, 

‘ Four-ounce balls, discharged at clcvatums 
even considtu-ably above forty- five ilegrccs, f' 
the distance of 120 yards, would not inflict a 
mortal wound, excepting upon an uncovered 
bead, 'riiey would not have force sufficients 
break any principal bone; there would he ne 
penetration, 1ml merely a contusion. 'I'his cet 
tainly would not oblige the b(>siegers to covei 
themselves with blindages, as Nl. Carnot ima- 
gines ; for a strong cap or bat, and a cover of 
thick leather for the back and slumlders, would 
be sufficient protection from the effects of liiii; 
vertical fire with small balls. As the quantity 
of balls recpiired to teed mortars ilischarging 01K> 
balls at a time would be very considerable, M 
Carnot observes that cubes of iron of eight oi 
ten lines side, cut from square bars of this di 
inension, may be substitutcnl. I'hese, lu' savs, 
may be fired from mortars, howitzers, or stom 
mortars, and will produce the same effect as halls 
(page 491, Carnot). 

‘ Let us consider this : 

Ten lines French are equal to •89.523 in. F.ngl'sli. 
The content of the cube is *71746 
Its weiglii i.s . . . 3*0822 ounces 

‘Now take a ball of the same weight: 

Its diameter is . . . 1*111 inches. 


Its terminal velocity is . . 18,5 teel per .sec. 

Its potential altitude is . 534 feet 

‘We have no experiments from which we can 
ascertain the terminal velocity of square .diot, 
but, from comparative experiments with roum 
and flat surfaces, wo know that the resistance o 
the air to the flat end of a cylinder is mort 
than double the resistance to a ball of the same 
diameter. Thus, although the urging ^ 
ball and cube of the same weight be the same, 
yet the surfaces upon whiclr^the 
(and very irregularly in regard tp the cu e) 


very different : 

Tlie surface of the ball is . 
the cube is . 


3*87045 

4-80862 
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« From this, together with what has been said 
respecting the descent of balls, we know, and 
that is enough for our present purpose, that the 
terminal velocity of the cube must be much less 
than 185 feet per second; and conse(]uenlly its 
effect or momentum inferior to that of a 3*08 
ounce ball. The motion of a cubical shot will, 
besides, be quite irregular, descending sometimes 
with an angle, then a face, then an edge foremost, 
tumbling over and over in oblique, irregular di- 
rections, without any certainty, excepting that 
tlie velocity and effect will be much less than 
those of a round shot of equal, weight.' 

Our author smiles at the preference of the 
IVench writer for cross bows and ancient wea- 
pons of attack and defence ; and compares the 
fur shorter time in which Calais, Tournai, 
Tlmuars, Naples, &c., have falhm before fire- 
arms. J le contends that sieges became uniformly 
shorter as gunnery was improved. Uj)on the 
main topic of this writer, he adds, * 1 give the 
irsulls of stHue very careful experiments, made 
purposely to ascertain the precise efi'ectsof those 
natures of vertical fire, which M. Carnot pro- 
poses to adopt as the principal means of de- 
fence.'' 

liipcrimerits VHth difft rent charfia of stones from 
a ten-inch iron mortar. KU; vat ion 45*^. 

1. (’barge 10 oz. of powder, and fifty flint 
stones, each about 14oz. The average range 
was 107 yards ; but most of the stoncjs were 
lilovvn to pieces. 

2. ( barge 12 oz. of pow'der, and forty stones 
of hard granite of about 1 lb. each. The nearest 
stones f(}ll at forty, and the furthest at 120 yards; 
the IransvcTse spretKl was thirty yards. 

3. Charge 1(3 oz. of powder, and forty-six 
stofK'.^, as before. The nearest stones fell at 
tifty, and the furthest at 130 yards from the 
nmrtar: the spread was forty-five yards. One 
stone w(uit otf to the right in an angle of about 
Criy-five degrees, and fell at the distance of 100 
yards in that direction, very near a spectator 
placed, as he thought, in perfect safi*ty. 

Fjcperinients with ■ a brass pk rru r. Diameter 
sirln n iru'hes. Fdevation 45®. 

1. (’barge 2 i lbs. of powder (which filled the 
chamber), and 100 granite stones of 1 lb. each, 
ihlod up to tlie mouth of the pierrier in a basket 
with a bottom of wood. The nearest efl’ect was 
iwenty-eight yards ; the furthest 300 : the spread 
was seventy yards. Many of the stones broke. 

2. Charge l^lb. of powder, and seventy-five 
granite stones of lb. each. The nearest effect 
was twelve yards, and the furthest 180. I'he 
spread was fifty yards. 

In both cases it could not well be ascertained 
where the greatest effect was, on account of the 
great dispersion of the stones, many of which 
broke even with the reduced charge. 

Applying these experiments to the new de- 
lences of M. Carnot, Sir Howard found that the 
nearest effect wouli take place in the gorge of 
he b^tion ; and that the farthest effect, 1% 
plate I., would not reach the crest of the glacis, 
even with the full charge of powder. It appears, 
therefore, says he, that neither the third parallel, 
VoL. IX 
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nor the couronnemeiit of the glacis, are within 
the reach of stones forced to the utmost, from 
pierriers in the casemated battery ; and the hori- 
zontal area of all those parts of the attack which 
come within its influence is so small, compared 
with the vast magnitude of the oval surface upon 
which the stones fall, that, it may be relied upon, 
not one stone in 1000 would take effect upon the 
besiegers. 

A substitution of large balls and grenades, 
adds this writer, fired from mortars, would be less 
uncertain and more formidable ; but even with 
these the dispersion is very great. 100 iron balls, of 
one pound each, were discharged from a ten-inch 
iron mortar, at forty-five degrees elevation, with 
a charge of 1 lb. 4 oz. of powder. The spread 
was fifty yards; the nearest effect 150, and the 
furthest 210 yards : the longitudinal dispersion 
was tlierefore sixty yards, and consequently the 
area of the surface affected by the descent of the 
balls, supposing it to be an ellqise whose axes 
are sixty and fifty yards, was 20,47o scpiare feet. 
The chances of hitting would therefore be very 
remote, wliilst the expenditure of iron would be 
immense. At the rate of discharge which M. 
C’arnot mentions, page 231, it would require a 
provision of nearly 1 ,500,000 lbs. of iron for the 
seven casemates of one batterie de gorge. 

* In regard to tlie display of vigor and resolu- 
tion in personal conflict, which M. Carnot seems 
to think comparatively deficient in modern de- 
fences, it is clear,' says the above writer, ‘ that the 
invention of gunpowder has narrowed the oppor- 
tunitiesof displaying those qualities in the opera- 
tions of a siege, properly conducted, more than in 
any other military enterprise. There is no oppor- 
tunity for personal conflict, excepting in stjrties, 
wliieh, we have already shown, prove too fre- 
quently but a waste of life and valor, and in the 
defence of breaelu^s, where also there is that to 
eiicounttr which the ancient.s were not exposed 
to. jNl. (’arnot's object in quoting so many 
sieges, is, to show that the defence of places by 
‘ armes blanches’ has constantly been more bril- 
liant, more t lHeaeious, of longer duration than 
by armes a feu. \Vhat, he says (p. 239), has the 
invention of powder, or tlie new process of 
attack, to do with the vigor and resolution that 
were used by the ancients ? These, he observes, 
may alter the means but not the principles of 
resistance. 

‘ Now here we differ from M. Carnot; and to 
close properly with tliis assertion, we have, rather 
fully, compared the ancient with the modern 
means of attack, for the purpose of showing tliat 
the general principles as well as means of de. 
fence are altered, and that both are inferior to 
(hose of attack when directed hy scientific 
intelligence, and furnished with suffieient means. 
What can personal vigor and resolution d<» 
against the establishment of the ricochet batte- 
ries, and all the process of attack, until it come 
near enough to be ctuicked by sorties ? Ihe de- 
fence by ' armes olanches' can only be applied 
to the defence of a breach; but a breach may 
always be whatever be the vigor, resolu- 

tion, or strength of the garrison. The only 
moans to oppose and retard the opening of a 
breach are hy a powerful fire of ariillory in the 

2 ii 
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first instance, then by counter-mines, and oc- 
casionally by sorties. These may, at a great 
sacrifice, rttard the operation, but ciuinot alto- 
gether defeat it. Do not these alter the princi- 
ples as well as the means of defence r The 
sieges of the ancients gave occasion for a great 
many personal conflicts from the beginning 
of the enterprise ; and so did modern sieges, 
until parallels or places of arms wore .ap- 
plied to protect the approaches and repel sor- 
ties : but there is now no such field for personal 
prowess, mid a place may certainly be breached, 
and exposed to the consequences of an assault, 
without giving the besieged any favorable op- 
portunity of displaying personal exertion with 
‘ annes blanches.' The operations of a siege, 
to this period, are chiefly what the French call 
‘ par industrie,’ which, instead of being secon- 
dary, as M. Carnot says, to the objects of per- 
sonal valor, are the means which introduce the 
display of it ; and we cannot see that his reason- 
ing can attach to any thing but the defence of a 
breach. With this also gunpowder has, or at 
least ought to have, a great deal to do ; for the 
guns that made the breacli, can rendt'r it practi- 
cable ; they can prevent the besieged from closing 
it by exterior obstacles, and the interior defences 
may be molested by shells, .stones, &:c. M. 
Carnot applies personal valor and deterininution 
less, in the first instance, to the defence of a 
breach than wo should do. lie proposes (p. 
333, 4to. editiofti) to have fifteen or twenty ‘ pier- 
riers blindes' rangc<I round the breach us a focus, 
and to keen near them, also under cover, a corps 
d’^'lite rcauy to march forth. When the besie- 
ger’s troops put themselves in motion, to advance 
to the assault, M. Carnot recommends that the 
troops should be withdrawn from the rampart, 
in order to allow the stone-mortars to act. It is 
evident, he observes, that the enemy either will 
not arrive, or if he docs, that it will be in dis- 
order, after immense loss from the (ire of the 
stone-mortars ; ‘ upon which the fire should 
suddenly cease, the corps d ’elite inarch forth, 
charge the enemy, and will very soon sv%e(jp 
them from the fiebl of battle, whilst a good sortie 
will take them in flank and rear, destroy their 
enaulement,' See. This is indeed a sweeping 
clause in M. Carnot’s theory, and there needs no 
comment to show that it is the most fallacious 
part of his doctrine. The way to oppose an 
assault is undoubtedly to render tlie l>reach as 
inaccessible as possible, by every obstacle that 
can be applied, and to hurl upon the laorming 
party quantities of stone.s, live-shells, grenades, 
combustibles, &c. and some of the expedients 
])ropose(l by M. Carnot for these jjiirposes, and 
practised by the French in llie Peninsula, are 
among the best part*, of his elaborate treatise. 
He recommends, p. 3:o, that iii»* breach should 
he strewed with crow’s feet, liarrows, chevanx- 
de-frise, &c. ; and that when the a.ssault is about 
»o be made, or exjiectcd to take place, the be- 
sieged should form a barrier on ihe summit of 
the breach, of strong six-pointed crow’s feet, 
made of wood am eci with iron points, firmly 
fastened to each other ; that when the storming 
party advances to the assault, they should be as- 
sailed with a \>rodigious quantity of combustibles 


and any other destructive missile that can be 
procured ; and that a deep trench, previously 
dug and filled with tarred faggots, and other 
combustible materials, should be set on fire whea 
the storming party is about to mount the breach, 
lie also recommends (p. 297) cuts to be made 
into the jiarapet, on the flanks of the breach 
from which the besieged can either fire, or drop 
shells U])on the assailants ; — an expedient which 
aft(?r the breach is carried, will prevent the ciieiny 
from extending himself, by sapping in the parapet, 
towards the shoulders and gorge of the bastion 
to the attack of the retrenchments. But, what- 
ever obstacles and expedients be applied to close 
the breach, they will inevitably be destroyed, 
broken, or deranged by the heavy fire from the 
breaching batteries e.stablished on the crest of 
the glacis, which is always the immediate pre- 
lude to an assault. Consequently little reliance 
should be placed on any other means than the 
personal valor and determination of the troops 
actually placed behind these obstacles, who 
should tiure use the most determined, devoted 
exertions to prevent the enemy from gaining a 
footing on the breach. According to M. Car- 
not’s method of opposing an a.ssault, a footing 
might be gained, and a lodgment partly foniied, 
before the cor[)S d’elitc could be drawn out from 
their cover, and march forth to ‘ balaycr’ the 
ranipar^ »■ and when once a footing is obtained, 
or a lodgment made, it is not easily recovered, 
if projicr measures liave been tak«n t«) support 
the a.ssault; and tlu; attempt is always \(*ry 
bloody and seldom successful. 

‘ M. ( 'arnot inserts a long quotation from tlie 
Sieur Antoine de V'ille’s Ing^vnieur parfait, pub- 
lished in 1()29, which, be says, only re<piircs 
some modifiailions which follow from tlie im- 
provements that have been m:\<le in fire-arms 
since the period in wh ch this work was written. 
This passage commences in the original (hook 
iii. part ii. p. 372) with an enunciation (which 
JM. ( arnot supjiresscs, as he iloes several 
pmrts of the passage), which simws how com 
])lc(e1y tlu; author’s directions must be considered, 
as indeed they are, obsolete. ‘ In pro])ortion, 
says M. de Ville, 'as the enemy make a breach, 
the besieged should oiuloavonr during the follow 
ing night to undo his work, re.ston , and throw it 
np again.’ Whoever reads this [)a.ssagc in die 
original will perceive that very little of it can 
apply at all to the defence of a breach made hy 
a battery established on the crest of the glacis, 
in a face which has been rieoebed from the com- 
iiiencement of the siege, and whose acting flank 
is directly counter-battered, and also enfiUulei 
from the third parallel. It were madness indm 

to attempt to defend a breach made in this regu- 
lar way, unless the besieged have a retrench men • 
M. (’arnot may adduce, and my readers may 
recur to, the sieges made in the Feninsula, lu 
opposition to this assertion; but wc 
public auihority of a very distinguished lln 
engineer (lieutenant-colonel Jones) J 

that those sieges having been undertaKcn 
executed under circumstances and j 

which did not admit of regular attacks acc 
ing to established rule, cannot be ‘ 

case* which afford any reason for 
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;^ng-c8tablisbed practice ; and that the defence 
of tlie breaches at Badajoz, which has thrown 
some popular lus*re on M. Carnot’s work, could 
not have succeeded against an attack conducted, 
throughout, according to regular process. M. 
(!arnot may perhaps dispute illustrations from 
J^ritish talent and experience, or we should have 
presented him with other references to facts con- 
tained in colonel Jones’s excellent work, in sup- 
port of other parts of our reasoning.’ 

PART 11. 

OF FIELD FORTIFICATION. 

Field, or temporary fortification, having the 
same general objects as more pennaneiit works, 
only differs from them in the means that may be 
accessible foi attacking or defending them. 

Field works are thrown up, merely for a short 
time: often in haste, without either choice or 
preparation of the materials employed ; with 
very few means at hand, and sometimes in 
presence, as it were, of the enemy ; be.sides, 
there are many cases in which tliey are not in- 
^ ti nded tt) resist an attack supported by cannon, 
and, when they are, tlie nature of the guns wiiich 
will prol)ably b(i brought again.st tliein may be 
(lilferenl, according to the importance of the 
works. Lastly, field-works are usualiy attacked 
liy troops fomied into columns ; whicli, advanc- 
ing rapidly in the direction of their cajiitals, 
iltfoatcn many points at once ; therefore, the 
dispositions for tlic'ir defence, ought to he difier- 
< rji from those of permanent works, ike. The 
maxims or general rules that are to be observed 
.in tluMii arc; 

1. In general, a saliant angle should not be 
less than sixty degrees, especially when it is un- 
uefendrd by any Hank fire. 

2. The saliaiits being tlie fiiost exposed points, 
jiarticnl ti jy when they are not flanked, their 
dcffmc'.; ought to lie carefully attended to ; when 
t'.a* groun 1, and intended object of the work you 
construct, will alhiw you to direct the saliants 
towards some* natural obstacles which prevent 
tno enemy appr(»aching them on the prolonga- 
tion of the capitals, you ought to avail yourself of 
flial advantage ; but, if you cannot direct the sali- 
itnts ilius, they must be protected, if possible, by 

ome artificial obstacles. 

3. In tracing field-works, let there be as many 
fljink defences as possible. 

4. When one jiart of a fortification is to flank 
another, it must be so disposed as to make with 
•t an angle not less than ninety liegrees, and ex- 
ceeding as little as possible ninety degrees ; in 
order that the ditch and counterscarp of the 
pan flanked, may be defended by a direct fire 
bom that which flanks it. 

The length of the lines of defence ought 
not to exceed eighty toiscs at most. 

^ second flank defence, unless you 

are oWiged to have recourse to it. 

* • Be careful not to suffer any cover in the 
icimty of a work, under which the assailants 
unperceived. 

Dead angles are to be avoided as much as 
P'>ssible. 

I ^fortification must always be proportioned 

0 number of men who ac^e to defend it ; 


and, the length of the parapet remaining the 
same, you ought to enclose within it the greatest 
possible surface. 

10. Before you begin a work, you ought to 
ascertain whether you have sufficient means for 
comjjlcting it in time. 

VVe can only find room for a sketch of the 
principal or out-line of field-works. 

VJ' redam or Jlcches^ As redans or filches, 
plate V't. fig. 3, can be quickly and easily con- 
structed, they are frequently used in the field, 
where few means are at hand ; besides, in many 
circumstances, the intended object of a work 
does not recpiire that it should be able to afford 
an obstinate defence. Weak indeed is that 
which a redan can make, particularly when 
isolated; for then, independent of being easily 
carried in front, owing to liie undefended sector 
f a its gorge b c is also greatly exposed, and 
you ought not to rely on the defence of a redan, 
unle.ss it is supported in its rear; such as, for 
instance, redans thrown up in front of an army 
you intend to intrench, and on the banks of a 
river to covi r a luidge, or defend a ford. 

Sometimes redans are placed in front of a 
main work, either to cover its comrnuiucalions 
with the eouiilry, or to defend some parts of the 
grouml which cannot be seen from it, and would 
be of advantage to tlie enemy in directing their 
attacks: or in sliort to procure a cro.ss fire on 
the capitals of the main work, and keep the 
enemy at a distance from it. Redans .so dis- 
posed are called luut*tU*s. 

No fixed rules can be given with regard to the 
length ami direction of the faces of a redan, 
since both vary according to the ground, the in- 
tended object of the work, uml the strength of 
the iletuchnieiit that it is to cover, &c. 

Of redoubtH, — Ui.-doubts, as well as redans, 
are frequently used in the field ; where, as iso- 
lated xvork.s, they are employed, when the post 
or detachment to he intnaiched being abandoned 
to its own strength, and without any protection 
in Its re.ir that may pn.'venl its being tunicfl, it 
becomes necessary to enclose il entirely, so as to 
secure it from the attacks which the enemy may 
make upon it on all sides. Redoubts are ex- 
tremely proper for covering an advanced ])ost, a 
grand guanl, or a communication ; for defend- 
ing a ih'rile, a height ; for protecting a retreat, 
the passage of a river, ford, or bridge; for sup- 
porting tlie wings of an army, a line of frontiers, 
Stc. ; indepemlent of being easily constructed, 
they have also the advantage of aifordiug a very 
good licfence when supported from without, and 
even of being sometimes etfeetually used instead 
of fortius or field-forts, which in general require 
more time and materials for their construction, 
and a more numerous garrison for their defence. 

The requisite length of the sides of a redoubt 
depends, not only on the extent which the para- 
pet must have, in order that the garrison may 
man it properly, but on the necessary interior 
space for containing the men. Il should also be 
considered, whether the troops are to reside in 
the work, or to remain there for a short time; as 
it happens, for instance, when a work is snffi- 
eiently near a main body of troops to com- 
municate easily with them, and re^ceive reinforce- 

2 II 2 
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ments, should an attack be expected ; in this 
case, it will suffice to regulate the size of the 
redoubt in such a manner that Uie number of 
men intended for its defence can man tlic para> 
pet properly, w'ithout being crowded and ob- 
structed in their motions ; but if the garrison is 
to reside in the work, its interior surface must be 
larger. 

Various methods have been proposed for cal- 
cidating the necessary length of the interior 
sides of a redoubt, according to the strength of 
its garrison ; but most have the double defect of 
not being applicable to small detachments, as 
the re<lonhts would then be considerably too 
little, and to increase beyond measure the in- 
terior surfaces of those works, when their garri- 
son exceeds a certain number of men. 

The metho<l proposed by Noiz6 de St. Paul, a 
French engineer, is better in general than any 
we have seen. We shall observe, however, tliat 
it is rather complicated, as it varies according to 
the strength of the detachments ; it contains, 
besides, several inaccuracies ; we point out the 
two following : — 

This author says. No. 32, page 39, of his 
work on ficld-fortitication, ‘ if the detachment 
which you intimd to place in a redoubt, is com- 
posed of more than ninety men, and does not 
exceed 1‘20. .ne-fourth of the number 

men for a niserve, which you may make equal to 
one-third of that rnimhcr, if the tletachment 
consists of 130 men or thereabout; then diviile 


since it is very difficult, not to say impossible 
to give a general rule of computing the neces- 
sary length of the interior sides of redoubts ac- 
cording to the strength of the detachments, aiul 
that trying is the only way.* This author*s work 
however, in which he has collected and generally 
exposed with perspicuity, most of the inoricrn 
principles on which field-fortification is ground- 
ed, deserves no small degree of praise. 

M. Malortie de Martimont proposes the fol- 
lowing rule, supposing the redoubts to be square 
and that the garrison is to reside within them 

1. Multiply by ten the number of men of 
which the detachment is composed, and tin* 
product will give, in square feet, the necessary 
extent of the surface contained between the foot 
of the slopes of the banquettes. 

*2. Extract the square root of that product to 
one decimal, and it will give in feet and tenth; 
of a foot, the lengths of one of the sides which 
enclose the above-mentioned surface. 

3. Add to this length twice the nvimlKT of 
feet which the base of the interior slope of tin 
parapet, the breadth of the banquette, and ttic 
base of its slope, are to have, and the sum will 
be the length, in feet and tenths of a foot, of oiii' 
of the interior sides of the redoubt. 

Let us su])pose, for instance, that yon havi; f<« 
construct a square redoubt a be d, plate V^l. fig. <i, 
for ninety men : multiply ninety by ten, mi l 
the product 000 will show that the surface i k I m, 
which is contained between the foot (;f t!.« 


the remainder by eight, and tlie quotient will 
give the length in toises, &c., of each interior 
side.’ — According to this rule, a detachment of 
100 men requires that the length of the interior 
sides should be nearly nine toises and three 
feet; whereas it is proved by experience, that 
eight toises and three feet, or thereabout, are 
enough; thus Noize de St. Paul’s rule increases, 
without necessity, the size of tin? redoubt, which 
raqiiires thereby more time, an I a greater quan- 
tity of materials for its con.^^truclion : — besides, 
the author is incondstent with himself; for he 
says, p. 44, note /:, in the same work, that a 
detachment of 100 inrn rerpiires a redoubt, 
whose interior sides should have from eight to 
nine toises at most, jjut let us jiroceed further, 
and suppose that the detachment consists of 120 
men ; according to the same rule, llie interior 
sides of the redoubt should be eleven toises one 
foot anrl six inches : but Noiz^ de St. Paul re- 


slopes of the banquettes, ought to be 000 sijn.m 
feet : extract the sipiare root, thirty, of that |)ri» 
duct for tlie length of feet in the side i /c, whii h 
is represented by a b m the profile fig. 5. Now, 
supposing the base of the slope c of tlic* han- 
quette to be six feet, the breadth of tlu' him- 
quette d three feet, and the base* of the intneT 
slope e of the parapet one foot; multiply tiic 
sum of those dimensions by two, and add tin 
product twenty to the square root thirty winch 
you have fouml before ; then will the sum jifiy 
be the length in feet of the interior side ft tic. ■> 
and c f fig. 4. It is evidimt, that in all redoubt' 
constructed by this simple method, every man of 
the detachment has for himself ten square 
of the clear surface which is contained hetwcfu 
the foot of the slopes of the hanqiieltcs; and 
ten feet, in addition to the space aH'orcled l»y the 
banquettes and their slopes, as this writer con- 
tends, will suffice in all redoubts, let their size 


commends the same hmgth for those of a redoubt an«l figure be what they may. 
constructed for 180 men; since he say*;, p. 39, Square redoubts are more simple and easy to 
‘ if the number of men exceeds 150, as they will construct than any other; but the configuratioji 
be able to man in two ranks the parapet of a of the ground, and the number and situation ol 
redoubt capable of containing them, the length the points which a redoubt may have to (h roiul, 
of the interior sides will be found by dividing &c., frequently require that its figure should not 
the detachment by sixteen. Now, why should a be square; in this csise, plant staves at all the 
redoubt, calculated for 120 men, be exactly of points, where, in your opinion, the vertex of the 
the same size as a redoubt constnicted for 180? angles, formed by the interior sides of the work, 
And is it not evident, that Noiz6 de St. Paul’s can be placed to the greatest advantage; and 
method, which may give satisfactory results in after taking, with the plain table, or by any 
some other instances is very defective in these other means which you have at hand, the plan o 
two? Indeed it appears that he was aware of the figure delineated by lines which you suppose 

its insufficiency with regard to certain detach- to join those staves, consider it as representing t ‘C 

inents; for he says, No. 32, p. 40, ‘that he interior contour of the parapet: measure 
proposes it as a scale of comparison, which angles formed by those linos, in order to ast'f r 
should be used morely as a guide in practice, tain whether they are sufficiently open, Max. , 
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if some are not, rectify them : inside of the 
plan draw a parallel to its outline, and at a 
distance from it, equal to the number of feet 
wiiitih you intend to allow to the base of the 
interior slope of the parapet, the breadth 
of the baiKpiette, and to the base of its 
^lope: and, as the figure described by tliis 
parallel represents that of the spaeo which is 
contained between the foot of the slopes of the 
{,;iiicjuettes, compute its area in square feet; if 
it appears from your calculations, that the re- 
iloubt will be considerably too large, accortling 
fo its garrison and artillery, tins dt'fect may be 
remedied by shortening the interior sides, or 
diminishing their number when it exceetls four, 
or by giving a smaller opening to the angles : 
but, if the w'ork is small beyond measure, the 
contrary should be done. 

Should a redoubt be circular, compute the 
r:ulins of the circle, bounded by the foot of the 
slope of tlu; banquette, so that the enclosed siir- 
i'lci* nniy allow t(‘n square f(*et to eacli man, aud 
square feet to each ])iece of canmm : add 
i(» this radius twice the base of the interior slope 
of tlio parapet, twice the bia.-adtli (d’ the ban- 
liuelte, and iwict'. the base of its slope ; then 
‘Irivc a picket at the centres of the redoubt, aud 
fi’sh ii to it one end of a cord c(jual to the radius 
thus increased ; aud witli the otlier cud, to wlii<'h 
a pointed picket is fastened, describe a eircum- 
fi reiici? iq>on tin* ground. 

To ascertain how many men and guns a re- 
• loultt wliich is constructed enu camtuin : • Com- 
piil(? the area in stpiare feel of the surface con- 
tiiiiied between tlie foot of the slopes of the 
l';i!;tjuett(s, aud divide it by ten if tio artillery is 
It.) ]u> placed ill tlie redoubt; the cpiotieiit will 
'^ive till iiuiiiber f»f mkmi that eaii be lodged in 
the Work : but, should lln! redoubt be supplied 
with c.uuion, subtract ;V24 s<piare feet for each 
piece from tlie al>ove area, and divide the ns 
i: .iiii.h r by ti ii, which will give the number of 

IIU'II. 

Of fori ins or fuUi-forls. — Two kinds of fortius 
‘•r hcid-fi)!ts are most generally used, when the 
guiniid, tlu* inteiub tl olijt^ct of the work }(*u 
have to construct, and the strength of its detaeh- 
aicut, will allow you to make it regular, or nearly 
S these arc tlu* forts with tenailles or star-forts, 
•md the forts with bastions; but soiuetiiues you 
ac compelled to construct a fori w liieh is com- 
]•' sed of ditferent figures at once, and in this 
^-isc iio particular name can be given to it. 

l iehbfurts take a particular name also from 
their number of saliants ; thus, a fort is .said to 
he sipjare, pentagonal, or hexagonal, &,c., ac- 
^'nrdiu^ as it has four, five, or six saliants. 

•'^Uir forts, or forts tcnaille, are such as form 
regular suite of saliant and re-enttuing angles, 
they an*, in fact, polygons, whosi* sides are 
‘•‘ttken so as to form the re-entering angles. If 
P‘'ssihh»^ the saliant angles should never be less 
hvtin seventy degrees, aiul the nearer they ap- 
proach to ninety the better, as a rectangular 
' t'tence is always the best. The brisures, or 
*tcos, forming the re-entering angle, should not 
h*s.s than fifty o. more tfiau 100. If they 
■rp longer they require a numerous garii.son 
0 t efetul them, and it would therefore bi* belter, 
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in such cases, to construct a small fortress, es- 
pecially if you have guns to use. Star forts are 
seldom constructed either in the triangular or 
square form, a redoubt being almost always pre- 
ferable to either. In a triangle there can be no 
brisures, in a square their angles are 150*^. 
A pentagon is somewhat superior to both, the 
defence of its saliant angles being better, and the 
angles of the brisure 132'^. The hexagon is still 
better tlian the pentagon, though its saliants are 
by no means well defemled. The heptagon has 
s.'iliaiil angles of 12B°, and those of the brisures 
112. This form might tlierefore be use<l with 
considerable advantage, were the construction 
not dilHcult ; the most convenient, however, as 
well as tht! most advantageous polygon for works 
of lliis kind, is the DCtagoii. The construction is 
iiuule cither upon the inli'rior polygon, by plac- 
ing equilateral triangles on its sui( s, or on the 
exterior side, by means of the perpendiculars 
from the saliant and re-(*iiteriiig angles. 

Bitstiim forts have often been |)roposed, but 
are inferior to star fo.ts; tl\e triangular half 
bastion jiartieularly. Tliey are dilheuit to con- 
struct; the saliants are too acute and ill-defemled ; 
the faces of tlie demi-lunes are willinul cover, 
anti the intiwior surface is loo small. Tlu* stpiare 
half-bastion is little better than the triangular, 
but it encloses a larger space*. When the bastions 
are full, the work may sometimes be very advan- 
tageous, and the eonstruct am is the same as in 
pt*rmaiiefit fortification. In bastion forts the sides 
should not ho less than 100, nor more than 200 
yards, that the flanked parts may be within 
musket shot : 130 yards is a good medium. The 
!H•‘^t form of lh(' curtain is to break it twice, by 
wliich a very ndvantng<*ous fire is obtained. 

Trit s dr pout an* thrown up for covering a 
communication across a river, and favoring the 
movements of an army or detachment, either 
when uilvancing into the em'iny’s country, or 
retreating from it. Tht^ form, size, and strength 
of a Icte de pont, ought to be ivgulatetl accord- 
ing to various circumstances, and before you fix 
upon them it is necessary to consider; 1. 'riie 
importance of the conimunieation which it is to 
cover, aud the probable length of time, during 
which tile communication is to f>e kept up; for 
its utility maybe confined to a temporary move- 
ment of the troops, or rxteinlod to the secpiel of 
operations fiir a long time : 2. The l)rt*adth and 
form of the river at the point where the tete de 
pout is to be thrown up ; and, likewise, the 
nature of tlie country on lioth banks : 3. W Ih*- 
ther the tote de jiont can be siq>porled by mus- 
ketry from tlie opposite banks, or by artillery only, 
or by neither ; 4. Whether the river has only one 
arm, or forms an islaml ; aiul in this case, what 
is the breadth of its arms, and the form of the 
ground in the island itself, so that you may 
detenu ine, with more certainty, the defensive 
<li.spnsitioiis wliich can be made to the greatest 
advantagi*: When you an* to construct a t^te 

<h* pout for covering the n*treat of an army, or 
strong detachment, you ought to consider, wlu*- 
Iher, according to their comjiosition and the 
state of things, that retreat is likely to be (*\e- 
cuted with eelerity or slowness; whether there 
is any fear tliat the retreating troops will be 
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closely followed op by considerable forces, or 
whether they can retire quietly, and without 
being exposed to any attack which may endanger 
them: 6, and lastly, you ought to cxannne what 
is the strength of the army, or detachment, its 
number of cannon, the quantity of stores, and 
equipage, &c., and regulate accordingly the size 
of the t^tc de pont, as well as the passages 
through it, in order that the whole may tile oh* 
without stoppage and confusion; all these va- 
rious circumstances oblige us to make a diff’er- 
ence in the sizM, form, and strength of a iCite de 
pont. If an army or considerable detachment, 
tor instance, is closely pursued by a great force, 
and can retreat but slov\ly, either on account of 
its composition, or becatise it is compelled 
to take particular precautions, wfiich require 
time, the tote de pont, which is inionded to 
favor its passage across the river, ought to be of 
a certain extent, and capable <>f making a good 
defence ; for ilu.n, not only the troops, artillery, 
See., must file off through it without any ob- 
struction or confusion, but it ought to check the 
enemy, should he attempt to apjiroach it: on the 
contrary, if a tC;to de pont lias to c«>ver a coiri- 
municcition of no great importance, or the passage 
across a river, of an army or iletachment which 
is not closely pursued, and can retreat tpiietly 
and speedily, it will not retpiire as much extent 
and strength as the former. 

The bridge or bridges, whicli a tele <lc? pont 
covers, should be concealed as much as possible 
from the enemy’s sight, as he would battcT and 
ruin them with his cannon; and that, in general, 
the most advantageous points for construct- 
ing those works are where the river bends in- 
warrls. 

When a tete de^pont is to cover only a c’om- 
munication of no great iinporlance, and across a 
small river, a simple redan will sulHce: providc^d, 
however, that the river is so shajied as to prevent 
the enemy perceiving the bridge from some 
point; but, if he can perceive it, a jiieee should 
be constructed, whose Hank ilefcmds the ground 
from which the bridge can be .seen. These 
small t^tes de pont will accpiire a greater 
strength, if the grourul on the ojiposite bank 
allows us to construct small redans where fusi- 
leers arc* placed ; th(?se redans ought to be dis- 
posed in such manner, that their fire, after 
grazing tlie facets of the tote do pont, may cross 
in front of the saliant, and as near to it as [los- 
sible; the redan is intended to graze th** flank of 
the piece. 

When the river is so broad as to prevent the 
musketry fire of the redans doing any execution 
for the dc^fence of the tete de pont, butteries may 
be constructed and disposed in the same manner 
as the rcxlans. 

A tcite de pont wliich is iriteiid(*d to cover a 
communication of importance, and necessary 
for the movements of large bodies of troops, 
requires a greater extent and strength than the 
preceding. That reprf*sented by fig. 6, plate VF. 
is capable of maki-ig a good dcifence, particularly 
when it can bo supported by batteries n, placed 
on the Opposite bank ; its outline does not difler 
widely from that of a redan, except that the faces 
are broken, in order to procure the two flanks 6 c 


and d e, the direction of which ought, in general 
to be as j erpendicular as possible, toej'mddf 
which they defend. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, tJiat they are not. exposed to be enfiladed* 
which (iepeiid.s, of course, on the configuration 
of the river, and the disposition of the surroiiud- 
ing ground. 

Siiinetiines, also, a \tte de pont may be com- 
posed of a horn work, the inside and branches 
of which are defended by batteries a, erected on 
the opposite bank. When the ground does not 
allow you to construct these batteries, the 
branclus of the horn work may be broken. 

Half a square fort, with bastions, makes a 
strong tete de pont, particularly when you can 
coiLstruct on the opposite bank batteries and 
intrenchments. Half a star-fort, or redoubts so 
disposed as to flank each other, may also bo 
used for a U;te de pont. 

()J‘ intrenchments of armies. — The whole of 
the works and obstacles by which an army or a 
considerable body of troops cover iheinsidvos, 
for their own defence, may be called intn nch- 
incnts of armies, lii general the object is, to in- 
terpose between themselves and the enemy a do- 
fensive line, whose protection may coinjanisatc 
for their inferiority in number ; this line may be 
composi‘d of parts so connected together, thiit 
no uncovered space is left between tlicm, in 
which case it is called a continued line; or 
those parts may be isolated from each other, iind 
uncovered intervals left between them ; and thtn 
it is named a line with intervals. 

Intrenchments of armies can seldom be com- 
posed of regular and similar works, not evoii of 
works difl’erent in their Mature, but symmetrically 
disposed, and so constructed, that all those of 
the same kind may have the same dimensions; 
for, on account of the ground, or because of a 
necessity to direct more fire to certain points 
than to others, some irregularities will be re- 
quisite ; thus it is iin])ossihle to foresee all the 
variations tliat may occur in the tracing of in- 
trenehments of armies; wherefore no particular 
rules can be given for every ease; tlnic arc, 
however, general principles which ouglit to 
g\ii<le an engineiT. 

The works most commonly used for intrench- 
ments of armies, in a continued line, are reihnis, 
tenailles, or queues ddiirondo, cremaill^res and 
iKLStions; hence intrenchments take the naiiie of 
intrenchments with redans, iiitrenchmcuts with 
tenailles, or queues d’hironde, inlienclimcnts 
witli eremaillbres, and intrenchments v'ith bas- 
tions ; sometimes also lunettes are placed m 
front and to a certain distance from a main in- 
trench menl, which is then called intiencliinent 
with lunettes. 

For the detailed construction of these works, 
we must refer the reader to the professional pub- 
lications on the subject. 

The following general principles should he 
observed, a.s much as possible, in the formation 
of intrenchments of armies. 

1. Their flanks must be supported, and no 
exposed to be turned; for, of what avail wou 
be the defence in front which intrenchmen 
afford, could they be attacked in the rear . 

2, Their extent should be proportionate to 
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strength of the army which they cover, since 
they are to be defended by it. 

3. In tracing those intrenchmcnts, you ought 
to avail yf)urself of every natural accident of 
the ground which they traverse; a low and 
marshy spot, a stream whose banks may be 
overflowed, a ravine, a wood where an abatis 
may be formed, and other natural obstacles, fre- 
quently afford great advantages, when properly 
connected w’ith tlie other defences ; either by in- 
creasing the strength of some parts of the line, 
or, when they suffice to stop the assailants, by 
saving you the time and labor, which, witliout 
them, the construction of works would require. 

4. The line formed by intrenchinents of 
armies should occupy, as much as possible, the 
elevated parts of the ground wliieh it crosses, 
and border the summits of the heights or hills in 
its direction ; by which means the intrench- 
ments will have a superiority over the assailants, 
who cannot approach them without passing 
through uneven and difficult ground. 

5. Kvery point of the ground, in front of an 
intrenchinent, must be seen and defended by 
some of Its parts. 

6. The habitations in front of the line should 
be occupied and fortified, when they are suffici- 
ently ii(‘ar to be supported by it; hut should 
tlu y he too distant, and so situated as to conc(?al 
the movements of the enemy, they must be de- 
stroyed. 

7. For the same reason, a wood, which the 
line can support, must be occupic<l ; but should 
its distance prevent it, and its situation be such 
as to conceal the movements of the assailants, it 
requires to be cut down. 

M. Th(? line ought to cover all the habitations 
in its direction, so as to make them serve as 
points of support, and to reap advantage from 
their reverse fire. 

9. The number and strerngth of the respective 
works, depend on the greater or less danger to 
whicli the part of the line where they staiui may 
be exposed; if, for instance, the enemy could 
scarcely approach it, and should he not be able 
to bring his cannon against it, the works thrown 
np for its defence, would undoubte<lly not re- 
quire the same extent and strength as they 
v'ouid, in case the assailants could easily ap- 
proach and batter it. 

10. All obstacles which may obstruct the 
communications of the line, with such parts in 
its front as must be protected by it, or which 
jnay impede the retreat of the army, should the 
intrenchinents be carried, must be rcniovcd. 

Intrenchmcnts with intervals are now [iro- 
ferred to tliose which form a continued line, 
ihe following are the reasons which are assigned 
fer it ; 1st, the former require less troojis for 
tneir defence than the latter ; so that, with an 
uqual number of men, a greater force can be 
placed at tlie most exposed points, or stronger 
reserves kept; 2dly, the intrenched army can 
<^rni in such order as will not impede its move- 
nients; wherefore it will be able to pass succes- 
sively from the defensive to the offensive, and 
^'tce versfl, accordirg as circuiMstances may re- 
jl^ire : whereas, on the contrary, an army placed 
'ehind continued intrenchinents must be de- 
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ployed ; and, as it can scarcely execute any 
movements outside of them, it is reduced to 
defend pa.ssively, if I may use that expression, the 
works which cover it, and are sometimes very im- 

{ lerfect : 3dly, a line with intervals requires less 
aborthan a continued line ; therefore, the works 
which compose it can be constructed with great- 
er care in the same time, and with the same 
number of vvorkiiKui. Lastly, the former line is 
more easily adapted to the ground than the lat- 
ter ; as the engineer, wlio is not confined to a 
fixed tracing whose parts must all be connected, 
can place the works at the most essential parts of 
defence. 

In the late continental wiirfi frontiers of coun- 
tries have been the fre(|uent objects of Attack and 
di.'fence. They constitute important objects of 
field fortification. iNJ. Malorti furnishes some 
excellent directions for forming the principal 
works of this kind. 

i. Of Hjicsi of frontiers. — Tlie works and ob- 
stacles dispostnl along some open parts of a fron- 
tier, to shut up the country from one place, or 
post, tt) another, are called lines of frontiers. 

These lines may answer very useful purposes ; 
first, they protect the army which defends the 
country behind tliein, and also to secure its 
movements; secondly, they prevent the incursions 
of the enemy’s parties, and the devastation which 
tln'y wimld occasion; thirdly, th(!y remove the 
fi.’urs of the inhabitants, who then atttmd to agri- 
culture. Lastly, they connect, the ilefences of the 
frontier, ami therefore increase the resistance 
which can be made. Indeed, a line of fronliias 
will not afford those advantages, unless it be con- 
sidered in its proper light and used accordingly; 
for should the army consider it, as forming its 
ow'n intrench ments, and actually <lefcnd it, as 
lines of frontiers have in gem.Tal a greater extent 
than is proportionate to the strength of the army, 
it follows tliat the tnmps w'ould be w^eak every 
where; and that they would undoubtedly be 
crashed by the columns which the enemy would 
march to scviTal j>oints at once ; thus the line 
w'ouM he disadvantageous rather than useful; 
but on the contrary should the army support it 
only with a limited number of troops, and oc- 
cupy a ptisition behind, from which it could re- 
pair rajiiilly to all points, and take in flank the 
enemy’s columns when they begin to advance, 
no doubt can be entertained, in lliis case, of the 
utility of the line, and jiarticiilarly when its 
extent is not so great as to ]irechid(? the anny 
from the possibility of siijqaorting all its parts; 
for the enemy wilfbe compelled to form partial 
attacks, and therefore to weaken himself by di- 
viding his forc(>s. 'riie following are the general 
rules to he atti iided to, in tlie construction of 
lines of frontiers. 

1. They require, like intrenchinents of armies, 
that the extremities should be supported, and 
not exposed to h«- turned. Should a line of fron- 
tiers he vi*ry extensive, it must be directed from 
one fortress to another, when th(‘re are any on 
the frontier. 

2. Their front ought not to present any un- 
protected openings, by means of which the ene- 
my may penetrate into the country wliich they 
are intended to cover. The reason is evident, 
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since a line of frontiers Is chiefly intended to shut 
up the country which it covers, 

3. When you are to construct a line of fron- 
tiers, you should avail yourself of all the obsta- 
cles which the ‘ground tliat it traverses may offer. 

4. That till.' line may have points of support, 
lheoj)eii towns and villiv^es enclosed by it should 

fortitied ; this is particularly re(\uisile when they 
occupy important points, and when, by tlieir situ- 
ation, they can see in reverse some other parts of 
ibe line. 

5. As all the points of a line of frontiers are 
not e(jually accessible to the enemy, the obstacles 
which form it do not all require the same devirei? 
of resistance ; for iustuiice, slmuld some parts of 
the line traverse an oi>en ( ouiitry, throuuh which 
the enemy ini,i;lit easily penetrate, whilst others 
pass over a marshy or woody j^round, &e., whicli 
scarcely allows him to appro:ich, Ihe former woidd 
umloubtedly require stroni^er defences llian the 
latter. 

(3. Since a line of frontiers is chiefly intended 
to secure the country beldnd it from the enemy’s 
parties, thi‘ works which it contains do not vi;- 
quire a j;realer relief than that which field-works 
commonly have; not even in its most aceessi])le 
points; and, accordin'^ to eircnmstances, from 
lliree to t.ighl feet at most w ill sufliee for tin* 
thickness of tlieir parapets. It is scavi'ely ne- 
cessary to observe, that t!ie former dimension is 
applicable losnch works as are only to he ."^ecnreil 
from the fire of musketry; and the latter to 
those which may be attacked with cannon. 

7. Great advant<iecs may be derived from 
streams, and particularly wlien they are broad 
and deep aiul have steep bank.s, or when the 
ground on their batiks is tnarsliy ; shonhl they 
contain islands, those on the side of tlic army 
must be oceiipictl, in order to preveiil the enemy 
from throwin;^^ up defences w ithin them, utnler 
tlie protection of whudi he could more easily 
pass the stream; with rei^ard to those on the 
tlie other side, they ought to be observed by posts 
w4iich are ordered to retreat w hen the enemy ap- 
pears with a snperioi force ; all thickets, brush- 
wood, itc., which might favor and conceal hi.s 
inov( nu.nts, sliould be cut down. It is less im- 
portant to occiijiy those islands than the otliers; 
besides, should tliey be attacked, you could not 
keep them on account of the iinpo.ssibility of 
conveying a sufficient force to defend them. 

8. All ford.s must be guarded by strong posts, 
and no bridges suffered to remain, exc. pt those 
which are indispensably necessary to penetrate 
into the enemy's country, should circumstances 
re(|uire it ; when they are not situated within a 
fortress, or protected by it, tlie place wliere they 
staml should be more or less strongly fortified, 
according to the imp^l nance of the y>assage, and 
to the gn^atcr or le.ss facility which the enemy 
may have of approaching tnem. 

9. A small stream may also be renderc’d ser- 
viceable, by means of dams thrown across its 
bed; so as to form small inundations which ren 
der the access to the low parls of the ground 
more difficult to the enemy. The sluices of the 
water mills, manufactories, Kc.; which are com- 
monly found on tiie bank.s of such streams, may 
be used bkr-wi.se tij t.bit purpus'*, arid those 


buildings should be fortified. Morasses too, 
and even marshes, are a very good barrier, as 
the enemy cannot attempt to pass tlieni without 
danger, and particularly with his cannon ; there- 
fore, when tlie disposition and direction of th,. 
line allow .some yiarts of it to be protected by 
such obstacles, you ought to avail yourself of 
them. 

10. A few redoubts placed near the most ac- 
cessible points of a ravine, and on those wfieuco 
a reverse fire can be most easily obtained, will 
sulliee to defend such pas.sage.s. 

11. The woods which are in the direction of 
tlie lino, may also procure advantages by means 
of abatis made within them, and supported hy 
few detached works. The ground in front of ilu; 
ahatis should hi* clean'd to a certain distaiiee, in 
tinier that tlie enemy may not (amceal his iiiom.*- 
ments and ajiprDacli unperceiveil. 

12. Sliould a iiioiintam be in the direction of 
tlie line, its passages must be gun "led by posts 
sufficiently strong to secure tliem. 

13. Wherever the country is open, and un- 
protected by natural ol-slaeh s, works ouglif. to 1),> 
thrown up, whose re(|Uisite stn-ngili ilopi nds on 
tlie importance of llm points winch l!i<.-y cover, 
the fa(.*iUty which the enemy may have of :ij)- 
proatdiing them, and on llie advantages wliicli tin 
grouml affords for his inamenvres. 

ii. ()f of' tro/ifiirs uml oHur /^^s7.s•.— 

Posts of frontiers are iiiteiuh.Ml t«.) si'cure, with ;i 
limited number of troops, the principal jioiiits of 
a frontier which is not del’ended Iiy an anny,iioi 
]>y fortresses, the inimber, situation, and evUiil 
of which, an* properly adapti’d to localities: for, 
should it be jn'oteeted by such fortresses, tlieir 
garrisons would sulliee to guard it. It happi-ih 
fre( jiiently that a frontier is actually defemleii by 
fortresses, but that they are not propmly ndiipicil 
to localities : in whieli ease, irjfermediate poiiil'i 
must lie occupied by posts, so as to rectify ili<‘ 
defi’Cts in the defence. 

Ill i mountainous country, the valleys .irc 
chiefly inhabited, ils they are more fertile amj 
better supplied with water, communicalions am. 
accommodations of all sorts, than the elevated 
parts; wherefore the towns, or villages situated 
within them, or near their openings, and in die 
plains contiguous to tliem, are particularly , suita- 
ble to live cst.ablisbiiic*nt of posts: those winch 
defimd the principal gorges, and serve as places 
of rendezvous and depots, should be strongly 
fortified, and preceded by smaller posts, in order 
to watch the enemy’s movements; with regard 
to the other gorges, they should be guarded by 
posts whose requisite strength de'iiends on the fa- 
cility wliich they may give to the enemy to pene- 
trate into the country. 

Flat and open countries are more difficnlt to 
guard tliari the preceding; bi such countries, the 
chief towns should be occupied, and those 
placed on the communications be mori* or less 
strongly fortified, according to tlie importance o 
the point? where they are situated ; intreiicnec 
camps, of which we shall s})eak hcreattcr, may 
also be formed, where their position enables t ieni 

to be of service for the general defence of the rou 
tier. It is particularly requisite that those ow . 
should be capable of a .strong resistance; w ” 
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arc situated in fertile plains, as armies attempt 
generally to advance througli the most fruitful 
parts of a country. 

No particular rule can be given, with regard to 
the method of fortifying posts of frontiers, since 
it depends on the configuration of the ground, 
the lime which you can command, &,o. Rut, 
as those posts are intended to serve instead of 
fortresses, particular attention must he paid to 
the dispositions for their defence; and tliat you 
should avail yourself of every advantage which 
localities may otfer ; a stream which allows an 
inundation to he formed, or whose passage may 
1)0 rendered difficult to the enemy by other eon- 
vonient means, an impassible morass which se- 
cures part of the post, or a marshy ground which 
obstructs the approach to it; a wood where an 
iihatis, properly supported, can he made ; or 
which must, he entirely cut down, as it w’onld 
(onccal llie enemy’s movements, and expose the 
post to he surprised; hnildings, vvhicii, being 
placed between two works, form a sort of cur- 
tain connecting lluur dcfeiice.s, and whose walls 
may be pierced with loop-lnil»‘S ; or wliich ])ro- 
joct in front of the |U)st, and will Hank ]tart of it, 
after being seemred by w«)rks, or by otlicr practi- 
cable dispi.isitions : some other buildings which 
must he pulled down, either because th(.*y would 
mask the tiro of the post and render it lesselfee- 
live, or because tliey would fuN <.)r the eruuny Vs ap- 
proach, and enable him to see into the post; a 
street, which should U? barricaded, or emt across 


by trcnclK's : some particular jiomts, vn here works 
must he thrown up, as, on account of their situ- 
ations, tiu.'ir lire will Hank oilier works, ordid'cml 
them in rcv(*rse : a ravine, a dilcli, a sti-ep 
ground, \r., which may strengthen the defence, 
<n- wlin h would weaken it, should not pu’oper 
precauiions be taken : tln^o, and oilier coiisi- 
dciatiniis, which circumstances may reijuire, 
should fix the atleiition of an engineer, in form- 
1 'g hi*: plan for tlic dcferu'c* of a post, and, if he 
vnitiiot depend upon sutiicient time to complete 
'•II the ilispositii'nis w'hicdi are nupiisile, he must 
-ittciul, first, to the most essential ; injxt, to those 
"'ll ich are less important ; and ultimately to tlie 
foriiuition of siicli works and obstaeles as will 
imjirove the defence of the post, althougli it may 
"at indispensably rc'piire them. 'I'he Hrststep to 
taken, in such a case, is to secure the post from 
•' <’oup de main. It i.s scarcely necessary to oh- 
' ' rvc, that the defences thrown up for that ])nr- 
innst he so ilisposed as not to prevent the 
'^'Idition of others, should circumstances permit 


J^et us suppose that an army intends to invade 
! territory of the enemy, and to remain there- 
m this case, the march of the army requires 
piirticiilar yirecaulions suitable to the nature of 
m frontier through which it proposes to pene- 
itistance, should the frontier be pro- 
^t'ctedby fortresses well calculated in all respects 
ds defence, they must be taken as the army 
varices, and then be repaired, garrisont'd, and 
tipplied with stores and ]irovisions, in ordi'r to 
in awe the invaded cuuniry, ami uH’ord 
P^tnls of support which may secure the army’s 
real, should it be compelled to fall back, and 
'PP‘y all its wants ; but if the country is open, 


and destitute of fortresses, posts strongly fortified 
must he established near the principal communi- 
cations, and in the points most advantageously 
situated to defend it, and secure the army's re- 
treat, if necessary ; indeed, less precautions are 
requisite, when the army which invades such a 
country intends only to make a temporary stand, 
either to levy contributions, or to draw in the 
enemy and make a diversion ; however, it should 
occupy, as it advances, the principal communica- 
tions, and the positions wliich w ill secure its flanks 
and rear; as, otherwise, its subsistencies would 
be continually exposed to be burnt or taken away 
by the parlies of the enemy ; besides the rear of 
the army would he annoy c(l, and the army, per- 
haps, be cut off. 

riie winter quailers of an army, and particu- 
larly in a hostile country, should also be covered 
by posts so placed as to defend the principal 
communication.^ ; fi)r without it the quarters 
Will not be secure, nor wall the troops enjoy any 
repose, as tliey may be attacked at every mo- 
ment : nay, should the enemy take the held early, 
and attack the quarters before they have time 
to asscmhle, he might crii.sh them, and thus de- 
stroy part ot the army in the beginning of the 
campaign. 

As all posts should be fortified according to the 
same general principles, we refer the reader t«> 
tlic hints which we have given, when speaking of 
post.s of frontiers. 

iii. Of intnndiid Camps of Frontiers . — Some 
of the positions to be occupii^d along a frontier, 
for its defence, may not inliabiled, or the 
iiuiiiher of habitations which they contain may 
he too small for the troops, wliich in tliose two 
cast s must l>c cncain’ied ; and then the positions 
tak«? the name of intrenclieil camps of frontiers. 

’riiere are two sorts of iiilrenched camps of 
frontiers; namely, those which have a small c.x- 
tent, and arc only intended to guard the [loiiits 
where they are placed ; they ditli.T from posts of 
fioiiticrs. of which we have hi'cii speaking in the 
pri'ccding section, merely because they are situ- 
ated in an uiiiiiliabited place; and what we have 
explained, with regard to tlie funner, is also ap- 
plicable to the latter, with some inodiHcations 
which the. ditTevvnce in their situation may re- 
ipiin*. The other intnaiched camps of frontiers 
contain a toiisidcrahlc body of troops, and arc 
intended not only to guard the points where they 
arc establishnl, but to cover the country ; these 
camps, which are formed fur the same ]nirposc 
as flying camps, aiul only ditfer from them as 
they are fortifled, afl'or<l great advantages, wdien 
properly disposed ; tlicy keep the ('iioiny in 
check, and prevent him from pciK'trating through 
.sonic weak points of the frontier, in order to ad- 
vance in the enuntry; for then his flanks and 
rear would be e\]>o'^ii*d to he attacked by the cm 
camped troops, as they can march in all dircc. 
lions; his lines of ctmimnnication would not bn 
safe, and liis retreat might be cut ofl\ It is evi- 
dent that camps of this sort require to he so for- 
tified as to afibrd a resistance proportionate to 
their object, and to the importance of the points 
which they occupy; and that their situations 
imist be siK’h as not to expose them to be rapidly 
and unexpectedly surrounded; for the troops 
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could not march to the tnreatened points; nor 
make good their retreat when their safety ref^uired 
it ; and therefore they would be exposed to no 
purpose. 

‘ The proper situation for an intrenched camp 
of frontiers requires, likewise, that it cannot be 
taken in reverse, nor the troops prevented from 
retreating or communicating with other parts of 
the frontier, according to circumstances ; and that 
the enemy may not, by crushing some posts, 
oblige the encamped troops to withdraw from 
their intrenched position, for fear of their retreat 
being cut off. Lastly, it should be examined, 
whether the situation of the camp affords easy 
means to penetrate into the enemy’s country, 
should such oflensive movement be requisite, and 
whether it can be placed in a spot \)rotected by 
some natural obstacles, as then it will require less 
time and labor in fortifying. 

iv. Of grand tetes tie pant . — When part of a 
frontier is covered by a river, it is necessary to 
secure the principal communications across it, so 
that an army may inarch to the enemy’s country, 
or retreat from it, according to circumstances: 
grand tfetes de pont are constructed for that pur- 
pose. 

It is evident that grand (f;tcs de pout ought to 
be capabh? of a great resistance; for, as their 
object is very important, the enemy has a ma- 
terial interest in destroying them; they require 
also a rather considerable extent, in order to 
contain a sufticient number of trooj^s to check 
him, when the army is advancing or retreating 
through them. Lastly, they must bo so disposed 
as to prevent him from ])erceiving the bridges 
which they encompass ; otherwise he would at- 
tempt to destroy them from a distance, with his 
cannon. 

When the communication to be secured is 
situated in a town, and not seen from without, 
the part of the town beyond the river must he 
fortified, and then it serves as a t^te de pont. 

Hut should the opening of the communication 
he outside of the town, and seen from the coun- 
try, not only the town must be fortified, but the 
opening requires to be covered by works suffici- 
ently extensive to hale the bridges; or the points 
from which the enemy can sec and batter them 
must be fortified. 

Lastly, if the coimnunicaiion is at a certain 
distance from the town, its opening towards the 
enemy should be fortified, and the rt*fpiisile pre- 
cautions taken to secure the bridges (Vmn being 
battered. 

It happens frequently that these grand commu- 
nications across rivers are only cslablished in 
time of war; wherefore, the bridges which form 
them have no great solidity: in this case, stoc- 
cados should be conslrurled in the upper part 
of the river, so as to stop every Hung which the 
enemy may let go with the current, to break 
open or d<'stroy the bridges. When there are 
islands near a tftte de pont, those whence the 
enemy could take it in reverse or baiter the 
bridges should be fortified. 

A sing/e Aouse, when it has no stone walls, 
may be fortified in the following manner : the 
walls may be strengthened by boards in the in- 
side, or by rafters applied as in blockhouses, or, 


if these are wanting, by making a ditch round it 
and using the earth to strengthen the wall. Thg 
doors and windows are fortified with boards, and 
barricadoftd. Loop-holes are every where made 
but in such a direction that the enemy cannot 
reach them with his firelocks, so as to fire into 
the inside of the house. If there is no ditch 
round it, other impediments are to be made use 
of, to hinder the enemy from approaching close 
to the wall. The roof is broken down, and all 
combustible matter covered with earth and rub- 
bish, to defend the house from an attack from 
above, which might olheiwise be executed by 
ladders. In a stone house, the walls will gene- 
rally be strong enough, or, if not, they aie to be 
pre|)ared as above. The same is also to be oh- 
served respecting tlic windows and the roof* 
and, if possible, it is to be made shell proof from 
above. The doors are either barricadoed, or dt*. 
fended by a tambour constructed before them, lo 
have a Hanking fire. 

A church-ynrd^ a farm, or an estate, is fortified 
in a similar manner; but, if surrounded by a 
wall, either loop-holes are made through it, or, 
if too high, a kind of scaffolds, called cebafau- 
dages, are lo be erected, serving for the soldiers 
to stand upon while tiring. The chiirdi, or tlir; 
building on an estate, are then generally used .is 
a corps de garde, and made shell }jroof, by 
breaking down the roof and tlie uppermost story, 
and using it to co\er the building. The donr.s 
and particularly the corners of the walls round 
such a place, are generally covered by tambours ; 
but, if time permits, caponniers, and other iihir- 
diluents to the advancing of the enemy, are made 
use of. The street and roads, leading toward.s 
them, are generally made impracticable by old 
or broken carts, harrows, boards with nails, 
wheels, &c. All the houses in the neighbour- 
hood, which may be advantageous for the eni.niy, 
or wliieh may favor or cover his apprnacli, an.* 
levelled, and the rubbish of them usei) to 
strengthen the walls. The trees near such a 
place, if large, are hewed down or sawed ofi, 
that even not a single ritleman may approacli 
covered by any of these parts. 

A small, or country lowiiy if surrounded by ,? 
wall, is fortified in a similar nipnner; but edi.: 
faudages are generally used behind its walls, and, 
if possible, two rows of soldiers are employed, 
one firing through loop-holes, and the other over 
the walls. Guns are })latcd wherever their fin* 
is of the best effect. The gates are barrica<loed, 
and covered by impediments which hinder the 
enemy from advancing ; besides this, Hiey are 
covered by traverses, and a Hanking fire is estab- 
lished before them, if possible. Only such parts 
of the gates as are essentially necessary to be 
open for the communication are not barricadoec , 
but strongly defended, while every thing is to je 
done that may render the interior communica- 
tion better and more easy, by means of sumcien 
passages. 

PART III. 

ON THE ATTACK OP FORTIFIBD PbACFS. 

It has been suggested that our treatise on 1 
above art requires some detailed mode ot a » 
as one of the be.st exemplifications of the ' o 
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trine of fortification or defence. We do not 
hesitate to avail ourselves of that suggested by 
colonel Douglas, and which he insists will over- 
come all the obstacles opposed as well by the 
ordinary modes of fortincation, as by the new 
method of M. Carnot. 

The ordnance required for the attack shown 
in plate VII. is as follows: — 



This proportion of ordnance is about the same 
fis that usually estiinated fur the atlat k of a front 
ot X'auban’s hrst system, calculated at the lowest 
rate. 

The attack (plate V'll.) is made upon a bastion 
and its collateral duiii-lurics. 

The tirst parallel is traced, as usual, about 
300toises from the most advanced points of de- 
fence, and extended suiliciently to embrace the 
l^rolongalions of all the works which have in- 
fluence on the attack. 

The inwanl faces of the adjoining bastions, 
and their counterguards, are ricocluul by the 
hatteries 1 and 4 at the extremities of the 
parallel; and the batteries *2 and 3 are estab- 
lished to ricochi'F the inward faces of the twm 
demi-hmes and their ditches. 

At the same time that these batteries are con- 
structing, approaches are pushed forward on the 
thrjje capitals; and the second parallel com- 
menced as soon as the ricochet batteries, 1, 2, 3, 
^pd 4, are in activity, which should he in thirty- 
after their commencement. 

"I* Carnot despises so completely all the 
^Jtrly operations of attack, that we nray presume 
. JT®'* being very little opposed in constructing 
hese works; and consequently that they may 


easily be finished in the usual manner and time. 
The barbet batteries in the saliants of the demi- 
lunes would soon be destroyed and the guns 
dismounted, if not xemoved upon the completioi* 
of the batteries 2 and 3, by which the inward 
faces of the demi-lunes are ricoched. The faces 
of the two collateral bastions and their counter- 
guards would also be ravaged and swept by the 
batteries 1 and 4; and, if necessary, batteries 
might also he placed in the first parallel, to rico- 
ch( r the faces of the bastion attackeil, and its 
countergiiard ; but the importance of throwing a 
more ])owerful fire upon these works should in- 
duce us to reserve this battery for position in the 
second parallel, satisfied that it may be con- 
structed without establishing more ricochet bat- 
teries in the first place of arms. The battery 
marked in dotted lines in the plan, may, how- 
ever, be constructed, and should he armed with 
heavy mortars and howitzers, to fire, at low ele- 
vations, to ruin the circular portion of the cs- 
oarpe-wall opposite to the casemated battery of 
the gorge ; and to injure or break in the case- 
mates. If eight-inch mortars are placed in this 
battery, they should use, occasionally, sixty- 
eight pound shot, or sliells filled with lead ; but 
heavy iron howitzers, or carroiia<les, will do 
better : tluTo can bo no doubt that with such 
means the escarpe-w’all and casemates would 
sustain very considerable injury. 

As soon as the second parallel is completed, 
the batteries 5 and 6 are established to ricochet 
lh(‘ fares, chemins-des-rondes, ditch, and counter- 
guard of tlie bastion attacked ; and the outward 
faces of the adjoining demi-lunes with their 
ilitches. The ends of the parallel arc secured by 
redoubts, armed with field artillery. 

When batteries 5 and 6 are in activity, the 
(lemi-places-d’armes are commenced : they are 
run out from the Hank branches of batteries 5 
and fi, untd tlie prolongations of the inward 
faces of the demi-lunos are intercepted, and there 
the howitzer-batteries 7 and 8 are constructed. 

The batteries made in the second parallel, to 
ricoclier tlie faces of the bastion attacked will be 
so efl'cctual in ruining tbci»' dcfcnce.s, that it does 
not appear necessary to construct half-parallels 
and liuwit/er-baltcries against them, as has been 
done against the faces of the demi-lunes. 

The zig-zags upon the capital of the bastion 
arc pushed fonvard, from the second jiarallel, 
simultaneously with the construction of the half 
parallels ; and, as soon as the batteries 7 and 8 
are in activity, the third jiarallel is commenced, 
traced, in a right line nearly, joining the three 
saliants of the glacis en contreperite. 

The half-parallels .are now cxtencled outwards 
from batteries 7 and 8 to embrace the prolonga- 
tions of the Hanks of the adjoining bastions, and 
the batteries 11 and 12 there constructed. The 
oxtroinitics of the half parallels are connected with 
the second parallel by trenches or places of arms, 
which are tliiis Hanked by the adjoining faces of 
the rc(h)uhts, and cover the batteries in the half- 
])arallels from being turned by sorties. At the 
same time that this is doing, tlie howitzer-batteries 
9 and 10 are established in the third parallel, to 
ricocher the faces of the bastion attacked, its 
ditch and counterguard, if no half-parallel and 
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howitzer-batteries have been constructed for these 
purposes. 

The objects of the mortar-howitzer-baltery, 
No. 15, are to endeavour to ruin as much as 
possible the escarpe-wall of the bastion, and 
the casemated batteries; also to ricoclier, and 
shell, the communications, chemiris-des-rondes, 
and retranchemcnt g^nerale. 

An attentive iiispection of the ]jiate will 
show, tiiat the besieged must suffer greatly from 
this battery, particularly at tliat advanced period 
of the siege which will oblige them to keep their 
defences manned: for the entran:es to the 
chemins-des-rondes of tlie bastion being in its 
gorge at the base of the interior slo|)e, tlie troops 
entering and retiirning will be coritinually pass- 
ing, close to the back-weill of the detached case- 
inates which flank the ditch, in directions pa- 
rallel to the capital of the work, ard consequently 
exjiosed to ricochet fire from battery No. 15; 
and the ramp leading to the interior of the bas- 
tion, being constructed exactly ii))oii its capital, 
will be much ravaged l»y the continual ricochets 
fired in that direction. Tlu? seven casemates a 
pierviers being open at the ends, all well directed 
shot or shells which do not pass more tlum (if- 
teen feet over the top of the e::.c:irpe-wall, will 
either enter a casemati*, or, striking the piers, or 
the end.s of the arches, knock off splinters of 
stones that cannot fail to cunniiit great dcNirue- 
lion among the troops lining the wall immedi- 
ati'ly in front. 

Nor will the battery itself remain in a perfect 
state to this period of the siege. It is not too 
nuicli to exjiect that eight heavy mortars, or 
liow’itzcrs, in action since the opening of the bat- 
teries, will have done very material damage to 
the escarpe-wall by which the ends of the ease- 
mates are covered ; and it is evident tliat, where- 
ever a breach or fracture is made in it, the inte- 
rior of Xhi) ad'oining casianate will be completely 
exposed to direct fire, wheniwer a lodgrrnait on 
the saliant of the bastion is establisheil : and it 
shouhl be reinarkeil that the escarpe-wall is oidy 
four feel six inches thick, in the recesses made 
for rt'Ceiviiig troops. 

As soon as the third jiarallel is finished, 
lodgments should be made on th(’ crest of the 
glacis, by sa])s brani'liing outwards from the lliree 
capitals, in circular directions round the saliants, 
aiitl thence parallel to the islge of the glacis ; 
fonstnictinvr traverses and jiaradcs wherever it 
may be nec essary to dt ftludc the interior of the 
trenches from any of the works of the place. 

Double-saps are puslied forwanl at the .same 
time from tlie third parallel, and an advanced 
parallel worked right and left to join the lodg- 
ments, or couronnement, of the glacis. 

At the same time that fht se works are 
coininencefl, trenches are worked from the 
half-parallels near batteries 11 and 12, to 
obtain prolon!xation.s U])on wliich to construct 
the batteries 13 and 14, which have very 
important ohjt;cts to accomplish, viz. to ri- 
cocher the faces the cavaliers, and the re- 
tranehement gfaifral. It appears Viy measure- 
ment and calculation obtained from the dilference 
of command of the cavalier and dcmi-hine, 
together with the distance bolwccn their sections 
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on the line of this prolongation, that the cavaliet 
may be seen at the point marked by the right of 
battery number 13; and terms taken from 
the respective commands and distances of tlio 
retrenchment and other works on the line of 
its prolongation show that it may be seen at 
the places marked for butteries 13 and 14 
ami consequently that it may be ricoched in 
both directions. I'he prolongations of the ro- 
trcnchmeiit an* obtaineib as the plate will show 
clear of the cavaliers ; for the command of these 
works is such as to rover batteries 13 ami 
14 from all the intercepted portions of the 
retrenchment. It is only therefore from the jiarts 
most remote to the bastion attaeki'd, that these 
batteri(!s can be seen, and that very obliquely 
they cannot be count m l vattered. Thus the por- 
tion of the relrcrichineiit from which haitery 
13 may be seen, woiihl be ravaged l)y il;( 
alternate ricochet battery 14; and the jKiri 
aiTeeting it, be ricoched by battery 13, 
fi/tjmrtut exposure of battiTies 13 and 14 t'l 
several stag\ s of liie, renders it lu^cessarv to 
notici? thes(‘ eioMmistanccs, in order t(> n-.oci 
here any observation that might occur as to ti t'. 
fienlly in eonstnietnig and using these l):it!( rics. 
3'he nature of the }>olygon all'eets some of thev 
circumstances, and would rerpiire some modifi- 
cation in llic plan of attack ; but we must con. 
fint.* our reasoning to llie ease* before ns. 3’lic 
batteries 13 and 1 4 are connected, by trencluis, 
with tin* eonronnement of the glacis, and anuod 
with fiN e twenly-fimr potimlers each. 

'file trenches, saps, and parallels, shouhl hi 
ilefi laded from the lire of the place, by inakinu 
their terrepleins parallel to the’ jilane in which 
the. cn-sts of the enemy’s works, and the he 
sieger’s trenehe.s lie, so that the lines of diivct 
lire, passing elosi' over the parapt.'ts of the 
trenches, parallel to the plane of their it)ierii*i 
sjiaces, do not command them any more than if 
both were in the saiiu' horizontal plane. 3’lio 
only requires the additional labor of taking ''lU 
the prism of earth necessary to slope the holtoiii 
of the trench in a plane jiarallel to that of tli' 
eoniinand fwliieh, in the present ease, is >erv 
trifling), and to make the parapets of the hatti 
ries a little higher than usual. Jf tins he viuv- 
fnlly executed, it will eHectnally cancel the ad- 
vantages which M. (’arnot dwells so muchnpuii, 
as arising from this effect of command. 

We are now crime to that part of the opera- 
tion at which JVl. C’arnot .says the besiegers will 
find themselves exposed to the full effect of 
sortitjs. 

Hefore parallels were introduced, sorties, if 
appears, were very generally succiisstnl. 
ha.s furnished M. Carnot with many lacts eal- 
culaterl to show the good effect of these enter- 
prises of valor before the science of nttack n- 
ceived its vast im]irovement from the experience 
of its great master, Vauban; and th(M*e is.no 
want of c?xam])les to show that sorties may always 
be marie with success from places attacker! wi 1 
insufficient force. Hut if approaclies and 
ries be well protected by ])anillels, and f >0^’ 
intrenched positions fie prufiorly oc('n]ded, v'^i 
lantly guaided, and gallantly defenderi, soi ns 
will be so severely putiishcd, wliatcver degree n 
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(omporary, transient success niay attend them, 
ti, at, perhaps, a siege cannot commence iwith a 
r.rcuinstance more auspicious to the besiegers, 
thiiu that of meeting an attack of this nature with 
proper means and nrudent dispositions. The 
experience gained during the wars of Louis 
XlV'., in which the science of attack was 
perfected to its present state; and the opinion 
of all the great military authorities, of which that 
;igc was so ])roliric, are condensed in the maxims 
and instruction given in the eighth volume of the 
Military History of that period, by the marquis 
(Ic (^niney, who observes, ‘Sorties are dangerous 
rnterpriscs when the attacks are supported hy 
parallels; and generally produce little advau- 
,age, and always sustain great loss. Wc are 
often tempted to estimate tlie charaeter of a de- 
fence by the sorties d’eclat made during the 
siege; but these contribute more to the reputa- 
tion of the goviTiior for gallantry, than to the 
advatitage of the prince ; since it is certain that 
nny n^tardalioii they may occasion to the enemy, 
bears no conqiarison to the loss wbicU the bo 
sifged always sustain on such occasions.’ Similar 
Opinions may be traced in every work of charac- 
ter that has b(‘en writtfui upon tliis subject, from 
till* date of the authorities just mentioned, to the 
ailmiraltle record of onr practice, which, togc.'thcT 
with corrective observations for fuUin? gui<laiice, 
lieutenant colonel Jones has given in his Journal 
of Sieges. If the example set by tlu* piihlica- 
tioii of that work ho followed I'y oflicers who 
may he charged with similar duties hereafter, W(* 
irniy reasonably hope that the British service will 
not always remain dependent on foreign works 
or avsteuis for its guidance 
Now if it appear that the attack rnarked upon 
the plan, be as well sup])Ortcd and coveriM by 
places of arms ; a.s little exposed to he taken in 
flank; in short, as capable of o])j)osing and de- 
feating sorties as that disposition of parallels, 
t'cnches, &:c.,upoii whicli the opinions and max- 
ims just mentioned have been formed, then it only 
I'Mnaius for us to consider, whether the facilities 
which M. Carnot has contrived for bringing out 
liis troops should overturn what has been so 
generally experienced, and taught, as to the or- 
'linary failure, and disadvantageous results of 
nch eiitcrjirises — a question which n’solv«*s itself 
into this: Whether the expediency of making 
sorties depends upon the mere convenience, or 
facility, in bringing out the troops; or, with 
whatever ease they may get out, upon the de- 
fensive measures and force opposed to them; the 
prospects of success ; the consequences of fai- 
lure ; — the loss likely to be sustained ; — and the 
^ irciiinstances of the garrison as to being strong 
*'Uough in force, to afford that loss, and good 
• nough in quality, to resist the moral effects of 
^ oefeat, whicli JVI. Vauban justly observes is so 
I'lrlhil toth(‘ spirit of the garrison. If these be 
the governing considerations which should deter- 
mine the propriety of undertaking sorties, then 
he accessibility of all M. Carnot’s outworks, and 
eonsecjucntly^ tlieir exposure to be assaulted wlum 
weakly garrisoned, is a .sacrifice made to that on 
'vinch the issue »loes/iot essentially depend, and 
that would oblige the besieged to keep bodies 
^ troops continually posted in works of such 
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plain, unbroken capacity, -is to .suflbr dreadfully 
from the very nature of fire which JVI. Carnot 
had intended only to inflict. 

When a garrison is so numerous, or when the 
besieging force is so inadequate to the enterprise, 
as to justify the measure of making sorties in 
force, there is no difficulty in filing out troops 
for this purpose through the numerous debouches 
provitled ni an ordinary covered-way. If a 
sortie is to bo made against the second parallel, 
the troops and workmen composing the main- 
body, move out in eight columns (immediately 
afterwards formed into four), from eight different 
outlets in the four re-entering places of arms, 
each passage admitting easily four men abreast, 
and consequently of the transit of 320 men per 
minute, if moving at the rate of eighty paces of 
thirty inches each in tliat time. Two flanking par- 
ties to cover the operation move out, each in two 
columns, from tlic passages in the more remote 
places of arms of the adjoining fronts. These 
debouches altogether admit of filing out, and 
forming in line at the foot of the glacis, a body 
of 2.5GO men, exclusive of tlie flanking parties, 
in about seven minutes ; and the tiiiii! reipiired 
for tins operation m.ay be shortened hy placing a 
numlier of step-ladders to mount over the pali- 
saiies in the three saliant places of arms of the 
front attack(.*(l. If a sortie is to he made against 
the third parallel, eight or ten step-ladders should 
be placed in each of the three saliant places of 
:urus, and the eight communications from the 
four re-entering places of arms used besides. 

It does not appear then that there is any siieli 
difHeulty in filing out troops for sorties from ex- 
isting plaees, as should iinluee us on this account 
to ahamlou ohstach-s whicli are absolutely ne- 
cessary to prevent the besii'gers from easily get- 
ting in. The new system of glacis coupes may 
he calculated to admit some brilliant, though 
generally rash exploits, from a place provided 
with a nunuTous garrison, or attacked with in- 
sullicicnt means ; hut it will prove most alarmingly 
tlefective when the places to which such works 
may he aihled come to fnllill the true purposi? 
for which fortilications are erected— to enable a 
small force to oppose seven or ei'jht times their 
luimhcr. \N hen this occurs, tlu' very facilities 
of egress, which under such circumstances the 
the besieged cannot use, will give fai ilily of in- 
gress which the besiegers will not fail to a"ail 
themselves of ; and it appears to me tliat the 
purely defensive qualities of these w'orks are so 
defective, that a small garrison, capable enough 
of defemliug for a time ordinary works of equal 
development, woidd he insecure in this ; and 
that a weak garrison would bo utterly incapable 
of defending such a ]ilace at all : arnl perhaps 
these works are more defective in partial appli- 
cation to old systems, than in a full adoption of 
the whole scheme of defence. 

M. Carnot is so well aware of the impossibility 
of defending his glacis coupes de pied-fenne, 
and of using vertical fire at the same time, that 
he says ‘ those works should not be occupied 
lest the enemy should take them by assault, and, 
getting mixed with the troops posted in them, 
take prisoners in the m^l^e, and thus prevent 
the besieged from firing upon the a.>sailants.' 
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M. Carnot here again asserts the efficacy of ver- 
tical fire, to answer tins obvious infereiiceT—that 
if the counterguard is not occupied, the besiegers . 
may easily carry it by assault, and establish 
themselves upon it. lie says that this cannot be 
done, on account, chieHy, of vertical fire ; but 
we have shown that if he resorts to this mode of 
defence, he cannot occupy the escarpe-wall or 
saliant of the ba^ion either ; and if so, the be- 
siegers may not only take the counterguard, but 
{)roceed, without loss of time, to the attack of 
the bastion. We shall here say no more on the 
subject of sorties, but refer the reader to the plan. 

All the works — all the exterior debouches and 
ditches from which sorties can proceed-, are, at 
this stage »^f the siege, under all sorts of fire. 
'I’he passages between tlie ends of the demi-lunes 
and the faces of the counterguards are enfi- 
laded and flanked from the different lodgments 
on the saliants of the glacis. The flanks of the 
attack are well secured against sorties from the 
adjoining fronts. The second parallel is ap- 
piiyed upon redoubts, and covered from beirjg 
turned, by being outflanked by the first place of 
arms. The third parallel is connected with the 
second by trenches of defence, or places of arms, 
flanked by the adjoining faces of the redoubts. 
The couronnement of the glacis is also covered 
in flank by the places of arms* connecting bat- 
teries 11 and 13 at one extremity, and 12 
and 14 at the other; and there is absolutely 
nothing in the proposed attack, bearing upon 
the question of making sorties, that shoui<l over- 
turn the general principles already established 
by long experience as the governing considera- 
tions whicii should be consulted, and which it 
has been shown are not at all connected with any 
principles of construction. 

When the couronnement of the glacis is com- 
pleted, ajid the counlerbatteries established, the 
position of the besiegers would be found still 
more capable of defeating and punishing the 
sorties ; for the counter-slope forms a goorl old- 
fashioned glacis to the besieger’s trenches on its 
crest, and gives them all the advantages of a 
covered-way and glacis opposed to the place ; — 
advantages surrendered to them for a very de- 
fective, and, in some cases, dangerous substitu- 
tion, which saves the monstrous difficulties 
and labor attending the descent into the ditch, 
and enables the besiegers to cover the passage of 
it from batteries placed on the crest of (to them) 
a glacis proper. 

M. Carnot mentions repeatenly, tne defence 
of Grave, in 1674, as a brilliant instance of pro- 
tracted defence arising entirely from the effects 
of continual sorties ; and supports his opinion 
of the advantages of a glacis en contrepente by 
stating, that ‘ the chief cause which contributed 
to the success of those enterprises of active de- 
fence which took place at Crave, was, precisely, 
that the place had nether counterscarp revetment, 
traverses, nor other obstacles in the covered-way 
and consequently that sorties were made with 
facility. It is pro]>er therefore that we should 
look narrowly into the circumstances attending 
this siege, to see how far they confirm the theory 
which M. Carnot has endeavoured to establish 
upon it. ^ 
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M. Rabenhaupt was detached by the prince of 
Orange, with about 11,000 men, to besioo* 
Grave, in which there was a garrison of 4ooo 
men commanded by M. Chaniily, an officer 
already distinguished by his conduct at Candiu 
and in Portugal. 

The investing force required to attack a place 
such as Grave, containing a garrison of 4000 
men, should not be under 21,000 men, at tlu^ 
very least. This is the very lowest calculation 
that can be made consistently with the nuniher 
of troops required to furnish working parties 
guard the trenches, and provide for camp and 
line duties. 

The force required for guarding the tronohes 
should not be h'ss than thrcc-fourtijs of tlie 
strength of the garrison, and unless this be ob- 
served the works of attack will be continually 
exposed to interruption, and j)erbaps to destriu- 
tion, by sorties. Now, what sufficient appnt- 
priation of force to these several duties could 
M. Uabenhaupt have made with 11,000 men? 
The proportion recpiirod for line', camp, and 
other duties, is generally rated at, and cannni 
w<‘ll be under, one-tenth of the whole. Tins 


taken at three reliefs is . . . ijjoo 

Working parties, at least 1200 men, 

taken at three reliefs, is . . dOno 

G0t)0 

Wliich taken from 

Loaves, for guarding tlte trenches, &c. . llUv) 


This, tak(‘n at three reliefs, only furnishes IdOil 
men to oppose sorties wliich, no doubt, wciv 
made vvilli 3000 men ; ami in the aliove ealmlii- 
tioii no allovvam^e is tna<le for sickness or t asnah 
ties, and all the duly taken at three, reliefs, wliicli 
no troojis could stand but for a very shoit ser- 
vice, ill very fine weather. 

It appears, tlierefon*, that IVI. Ifabenliaupt 
attacked the place with means so insufficient ;is 
necessarily to expose himself to all tliat occurred, 
even ha<l he been opposed to a less enterjirisin^ 
officer. ITiis, indeed, is admitted as the caiii-v 
of the protracted defi.mre, by the very liisloriaii 
who celehrutes the (?vent. M. Quincy, in b's 
llistoire IMilitaire de Louis Xll^, vol. i. payc 
387, says that ‘ from the frequency of the sorties 
it was difficult to pronounce whether M. Hahcn- 
haupt was the assailant or the defender; which 
showed the general the error he had conunitted 
in having ffattered himself that he could re- 
duce the place with the small force which had 
been given him.' 

M. Carnot is in error h.s to what he aevaiic^s 
respecting there having been no traverses in the 
covered-way, or other f xtorior obstacles at Grave. 
The llistoire du Corps linp^rrial du (?fnie in- 
forms us, page 114, ‘ that M. de Charnilly, cer- 
tain of being attacked, had perfected all tic 
works — thickened and reveted the parapets 
made bomb-proof magazines under the tjampa^ 

r 

posed all sorts of exterior obstacles to the ‘ clit 
minemens de I’ennemi.' Tliis differs very 
rially from M . Carnot's account. It . i 

the usual defensive obstacles of a icgular cov 
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way do not prevent active defence by sorties, 
w’uen circumstances of relative force and other 
considerations, justify their being undertaken; 
y,i(l so far are the real circuinsUinces of this 
siege from holding it up as a splendid example 
to show, generally, the vast advantages, and en- 
force the propriety, of making cotilinual sorties, 
it appears, that the attack was a very condemiia- 
l)le attempt with a force that could not hold out 
any fair prospect of success. It is well known 
tliat, when the prince of Orange was obliged to 
raise the siege of Oudenarde, he marched to 
(have with the Dutch contingent, and tliat M. 
Chaniilly^s garrison had been so much reduced 
m the sorties it had made, that the place soon 
urreiiderod, although its defences were not much 
injured. The terms granted to the garrison were 
such as were due to brave men who had done 
ilicir duty in chastising, with vigor and spirit, a 
FAsii attempt made upon their fortress, but who 
surrendered to a force which made any further 
resistance vain and hopeless. 

We now proceed with the attack. Batteries 
17 and 18 are constructed to covintcrbatter tlie 
faces of the collateral bastions; 10 and 19, 
against the faces of the bastion attacked : but- 
U ries 20 and 21 counterbalter the acting faces 
of the cavaliers, which it must be recollected 
have already been ricoched by batteries 13 and 
14 . 

Without ascribing any superior degree of 
clTicicy to the fire of the batteries by wliich the 
laves of llie demi-lunes will have been ricoched, 
there can be no doubt that they may easily be 
taken by assault. We have, indeed, the admis- 
sion of tlie author for asserting that troops oc- 
cupying tliein would sutler so dreadfully as to ue 
incupahle of defending them. — lie admits, ex- 
pressly, i)age 492, ‘ that the deiiii-luncs are so 
much exposed to stones and ricochets, that troops 
cannot remain in them.* The form given to me 
cavaliers for the purpose of strengthening their 
saliants, shows that they are designed to prevent 
loilgments from being established on the demi- 
hinesj but the batteries 13 and 14 counter- 
hatter these saliants, vvhilst 20 and 21 t;ike 
<hem in flank and in reverse ; and, as tl.e 
commatid of the cavalier prevents the salients 
the demi-lunes from being seen from the in- 
jercepted parts of the retrenchment and fausse- 
hraye, we may assert that the besiegers will 
experience much difficulty in establishing 
meinselves on the saliants of the demi-lunes, as 
in plate VTI. 

These lodgments should not be much extended 
present ; — it will be sufficient to occupy the 
S'Uiant of the rampart with a good, solid, lodg- 
^ent^ commanding the interior of the work; 
jna particularly observing the spaces between 
‘e ends of countorguards, and the faces of 
cavaliers, by which only the troops for the 
velours offensifs can come forth. 

It will now be necessary for the besieged to 
mode of defence he means to adopt 
1 and bastions;— v^ether he 

voi!” 1 <icfend them de pied ferme, or by 
tKpl^^ ci<hnot use. If he prefer 

atier, the besiegers should assault the coun- 
gttara and form a lodgment on it, as soon as 
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the trenches and epaulements are made across 
the ditch. These trenches should be fitted as 
places of arms to oppose sorties. The progress 
of the attack is not marked on the plan, further 
tlian the occupation of tlie counterguard and the 
passage of the ditch, not to deface the fortifi- 
cations. 

A mine will then be made in the saliant of the 
counlerguard. If it be countermined, as M. 
Carnot suggests, then ‘ a war of mines* will 
ensue ; but the result will be, that the saliant of 
the work Will be demolished by one, or other, 
or both parties ; and thus the main obstacle re- 
moved which M. Carnot admits, page 480, ‘ is 
so indispensable to cover the escarpe-wall of the 
bastion.^ If a war of mines should not be re- 
sorted to, the besiegers should drive a gallery 
perpendicularly through one of the faces of the 
counterguard, on a level with the ditch, as soon 
as a lodgment is made on the crest of the work. 
The labor attending this operation is much less 
tlmn in making the usual galleries of descent 
into a ditch. The length of a ffallery through 
M. Carnot’s counterguard is about ten toises ; 
the galleries of descent into the ditch of au or- 
dinary place are about eighteen toises each. 

When the counterhatteries and epaulements 
in the ditches are finished, the position of the 
besiegers on the crest of the glacis en contre- 
peute w'ould be so formidable, that we do not 
.sec how it Is i)ossible for the besieged to 
make sorties. The only debouches from which 
they can issue to attack, directly,* the works of 
the besiegers, are exposed to two double tiers of 
enfilade and flank fire: for batteries 20 and 
21 look directly into the spaces between the 
ends of the demi-limes and the faces of the 
counterguard ; and the comitersloped glacis 
enables these batteries to fire over the epaule- 
ments in the ditch, and to combine t^jeir fire 
with that of the troops lodged in these works ; 
for a shot fired from battery 20 to the bottom 
of the exterior slope of the cavalier, passes eight 
feet over the crest of the epaulement. A sortie 
issuing from either of these debouches would 
also be exposed to batteries 16 or 19, .and 
to the epaulements in front of them, as soon 
as the enemy’s troops appear ; so that no sortie 
can come forth from these deboiiclics without 
being exposed to a qujidruple line of fire, under 
a continuation of which they would then have a 
very formidable line of connected places of arms, 
to alldck. 

Tlie debouches from the other sides of the 
demi-lunes are under fire of the batteries 17 
and 18, and the corresponding epaulements 
respectively ; and the position of the besiegers 
opposite to these outlets is no less formidable 
than tlie other. 

From the counterguard the besiegers proceed 
into the ditch of the bastion, in which strong 
epaulements are constructed to cover the passage, 
and to oppose sorties from the opposite debouche. 
If the saliant of the counterguard has been 
destroyed, or even much lowered, the saliant of 
the esc.'irpe-wall may be wholly or partially 
breached by the battery 22. If the coun- 
terguard be entire, the saliant of the escarpo- 
wall will be destroyed 'by mine. M. t'arnot 
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anserts, that should the besiegers even succeed in 
opening the counter^piard, and in breacliing the 
escarpe-wall, it would nevertheless be impossible 
for them to assault the bastion, because the 
columns of attack would be taken in both flanks 
by sorties from the ditch of the bastion, and by 
the chemin-des-roiirJes; — turned and cut off by 
great sorties issuing from the glacis en contre- 
pente. But it is evident that, whenever the 
saliant of the escarpe-wall is brearlicd, both 
branches of the chemin-des-rondes may be enfi- 
laded from the lodgments on the count erguard; 
or, if only a few fe(*t of the top of the wall were 
knocked down, that the remote ends of the che- 
min-des-rondes would be so much exposed as to 
prevent the besieged from re-occupying them, 
when, ceasing their vertical fire, they send forth 
their ‘corps d’elite,’ as M. Carnot state.s, to chase 
away ihc debris of the assailant’s columns. It may 
indeed reasonably be expected that, wlien ll»e 
lodgments on tlie ctmnterguurds are formed, 
the escarpe-wall will lie found to have received 
v(;ry material injury from the ricochet hatleiies; 
and the chcmin-dcs-rondcs be much encumbcre<l, 
and perhaps renderoil iiiipassable in many places, 
by fragments of masonry, and rubbish from the 
slopes of the work, which the ricochet fire will 
nave beaten off, and rolled down into the hollow 
space. With respect to tlte sorties to be ina<le 
in the main ditch, ‘ to take the columns of assault 
in both flanks,* the attack has provided against 
such enterprises, by lodgments and epaulenuMits 
which oppose tliem with double tiers of fire, and 
against which the troops would have to advance 
in narrow columns, presenting tlit*ir alinmncnts 
to these batteries. As to the large! sorties issuing 
from the glacis en contrepente, turn or cut off 
the assailants, M. Carnot must have aimed this 
observation at such assaults as might be iinpru^ 
dently made before a complelo lodgment should be 
established on the crest of the covered-way ; and 
to have fancied, throughout, that his system would 
he attacked in the same spirit of rash bravery 
and ‘brute force,* — disreganl of science and 
human life, as that in which the defensive scheme 
lias been conceived. 

A lodgment should now be nuide on the sa- 
liant of the ba.stiori, either by assault, or by sap- 
ping up the exterior slope. Battery ITi will 
cover this operation by throwing shells i^to the 
interior of the work ; and the buwit/.er-balteries 
1) and 10 will participate, first by a heavy 
fire on the saliant and faces of the ha fion; and, 
during the assault, by throwing sliell.s into the 
inter. or of the bastion and upon the battery on 


the circular portion of the retrcncUment g6nt*ral 
According to M. Carnot's doctrine, the actual 
assault of the breach will be opposed by vertical 
fire : so long lliereforc as the ' batterie de gor^. 
continues to throw vertical fire, the assailants arc 
safe from ‘ coups de maiii ;* for no part of 
the interior of the bastion can llien be occu))ie;i 
by the besieged. When the fire ceases, they 
may be expected. This is what M. Carnot culls 
reversing the character of the openitioiis of u 
siege it does so ; and brings the alternation to 
this — that the besieged must now move forward 
a di^couvert, from the gorge of the bastion, und»^r 
a great profusion of all sorts of vertical fire, lo 
attack the bcj.siegers lodged on its saliant ; fur it 
is clear that the batteries which we have tiuinw- 
rated may play upon the interior of the bastion 
during the assault, and also whilst the b«^sicM« rs 
are establishing and defending their lodgment no 
its saliant. This lodgnient lieing formetl, tin- 
mode of further proceetling will depcml npuii 
the conditiuii in which the besiegers find iln 
circular portion of the escarpe-wall. If, as m;i\ 
reasonably be expeettid, it is much ruined, tln r^ 
will be bull! to appreliend from the baticrics 
bliiidees. The mo.s: formiilahle battery is (li.ti 
on the circular portion of the n.trenchnitiii, , 
against which therefore every piece of ordnaac. 
that can ho brought to liear should he din ctm. 
The mortar-howitzer-battory ISi — all the uuris 
of 13 and 14 — the howitzer-batteries 7, ‘S 
and 10, may all combine in vunoiis 
and under the inlbience of siicli a mass of lin 
there can be no doubt that a lodgment jdi) 
be formeil in the saliutit of the bastion ; 
wlien the guuft of battery ‘22 will be hrouulit 
up lo arm a battt.Ty established there. Tlii> 
will soon complete die ruin of the scar[)-\\;ili 
the interior of the casemates will tlun i'« 
completely exposed; and the barricades in It' 
postern, being seen through the central 
mate, may then be broken open and 
troyed. But it is evident that, the ])lace ei’i 
oppose no further effectual resistance, iirn r - 
lodgment in the bastion is established; lor, :i' 
soon as the escarpe-wall is ruined, tlio cnseiinf 
become uiiteiiahle, and may then j»rove extn liicl; 
useful to the assailants in the assault <-'f '' 

treiichment, by the cover they afford to ptv|‘:ir- 
tory dispositions: and tliP chemiMS-dezJ-rv»'>d'' 
being gained from the back of the'^c.iseur.itrv, 
cidumn.s of attack may circulate in tliem, to tun' 
the troops opposing the direct assault ol the 
liaut. 
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Fortified Island, an island in the Eastern 
Sea, lying about a mile from the coast of Canani, 
nearly opposite to Onore. Its name is derived 
from its fortifications, which were greatly 
strengthened by Tippoo Saib, from whom it was 
taken,* in 1792, by three British frigates, when it 
contained a garrison of 200 men, and mounted 
thirty-four pieces of cannon. Cocoa-nut trees, 
palms .and plantations, are produced here. It 
is about a mile in circuit. Loug. 74° 27' E., lat. 
14° i6' N. 

FORTITUDE, n. *. Lat. fortUmio, k fortky 
strong. Courage ; bravery ; magnanimity ; great- 
ness of mind ; power of acting or suffering well. 
Strength, force ; not in use. 

He wrongs his fame. 

Despairing of his own arm's fortitude, 

'I'o join with witches and the help of hell. 

Sha/upeare. 

The king-becoming graces. 

Devotion, patience, coaraLge, fortitude, 

1 have no relish of them. Id. Macbeth. 

The better fortitude 
Of patience and heroick martyrdom 
Unsung. Milton. Paradhe Lost. 

Fortitude is the giiJird and support of the other 
virtues ^ and without courage, a man will scarce keep 
steady to his duty, and fill up l!io character of a truly 
worthy man. Locke. 

They thought it reasonable to do all possible !u>- 
nour to the memories of martyrs • partly that others 
might be encouraged to the same ]»aiicnc(; and forti- 
tude, and partly that virtue, even in this world, 
might not lose its reward. Prison. 

FO'HTNIGllT, n. s. Contracted roin four- 
teen nights, Sax. peopperyne ni 3 hr. It was the 
custom of the ancient northern nations to count 
time by nights : thu.s wc .say, this day seven- 
night. So Tacitus, Non dierum iiumcruin, ut 
nos, sed noctiuin coinputant. — Johnson. The 
space of two weeks. 

4nd cerles, Lord ! to abidon your presence. 

Here in ibis temple of the god<lesse Clemenco 
We hail ben waiting all this fourteni^ht ; 

Now helpe us Lord ! sin it lieth'in thy might. 

Chaucer. The Knujhtcg Tale. 
Han‘{ing on a deep well, somewhat above the w'atrr, 
for some fortnitfhFs space, is an excellent m»'ans of 
making drink fresh and quick. Jiacon. 

She would give her a lesson for walking so late, 
*hat should make her keep within doors for one fort- 
*'idbt. ^ Sidney. 

#Al«ut a fortnight before I had finished it, bis ma- 
jesty’s declaration for liberty of conscience came 

• Orgden. 

He often had it in his head, but never, wHth much 
apprehension, ’till about tk fortnight before. Swift. 

H>R THOSE, a town of Scotland, in Ross- 
P Frith of Moray, nearly opposite to 

rort George. It is composed of the ancient 
royal borot^h of Rosemarkie, tnd Chanonry, 
f bishop of Ross r(?sided ; now the seat 

of the presbytery. Though the latter of the;»u is 
^ out a mile west from the fbrmcr, they w’ere 
onited by a chartg|r from king Baines 11. in 1444, 
common name of Fort Ros% now 
tifi a rnto Fortrose ; and this charter wa.s ra- 
il * Janies VI. in 1592,wh<» again confirmed 

with greater immunities in 1612 . These diar- 
yv the borough to the ‘ privileiTcs, 

and inrmunities, heretofore granted to 

VoL. IX. 


the town of Inverness.’ It is 4 iow but a small 
town, and owes its consequence* principally to an 
academy, under the direction of a rector and two 
masiters. The salarie.*s arise from the accumula- 
tion of a bequest of 1800 marks Scots in 16G9, 
by a Mr. Thomas Forbes, bailie of Fortrose, 
Here are still some small remains of the ancient 
cathedral ; part of it being used as a court-house, 
with the vaulted prisons below ; and another 
art as the buryiiig-place of the family of Mac- 
enzic. There is a regular ferry between this 
place and Fort George. Fortrose lies six miles 

5., W. of Cromarty, and nine N.E. of Inverness. 
Fort-Royal ; the capital of Martinique, and 

the residence of tlic governor, situated on the 
north* rn shore of the bay of Cul-de-Sac-Royal ; 
lai. 14° :lV 40" N. ; long. 61° .V 37" W. The 
town, including the whole parish, contains 9200 
inluibitants, of whom 1127 are white, 1642 free 
colored persons, and 6431 slaves. The parish 
contains 19 sugar-works, which produce about 
800 tons of raw-sugar. The arrondmement 
of Fort-Royal contains eight parishes, with 

29.. 504 inhabitants, of whom 2788 are white, 
3828 free blacks, and 22,888 slaves. 

lORTU'lTOl 'S, ^ Fr. foriuit ; Lat. 

FouTc'run SLY, ady. ^fortuitous. Accident- 
l'oi;Tt;'i ior*>M ss, n. s. / al ; casual ; hap- 
pening by chance. 

FORTUNATE, \ Goth, fortu ; Lat. 
FoR*niNAit.LV, cuiv. yfortunalus. Lucky; 
Foil* I u .N ATLN ESS, ti. s. j happy ; successful ; 
not subject to miscarriage. Used of persons or 
actions. 

f am most fortunate thus accidentally to encounter 
you : you havo ended my business, and 1 will merrily 
accompany you homo. Shakspeare. Coriolanue. 

O mo, said sho, whose gvcdicst fortunateneseik more 
unfortunate than my sister’s greatest unfortunateness. 

Sidney. 

He sighed ; and could no*^ but their fate deplore. 

So wrelcbod now, so fortunate before. Dryden, 

No, there is a necessity in fate 
Why still the brave bold man fortunate : 

He keeps his object ever full in sight. 

And that assurance holds birn lirtn and right : 

True, ’tis a narrow path that leads to bliss, A 

But right before there is no precipice; f 

Fear niake-s them look aside, and so their footing i 
miss. /d. j 

Bright Eliza ruled Britannia's state, 

And boldly w’isc, and fortunately great. Prior. 

Fortum ATF. Islands, iu uncieiit geography, 
certain islands, concerning the situation of wliich 
authors are not agreed, famous in mythology for 
the golden apples of the Hesperides. The 
common opinion is, that they are the Canary 
Islands. 

FGRTUN E, w. s. v. n.N ?r. fortune ; Lat, 
FoiiVuxr.D, adj. t fort mm; from /ors, 

For' i u N F- ROOK , w . s . y chance . The power 

For'tune-iiunter, n. s. C supposed to dislri- 
For'tl’.n etf.ll, V, n. \ bute the lots of life 
Foii'tunf.tkller, n. s. -^ according to her 
own humor ; the good or ill that befalls mar 
success good or bad ; estate ; possessions. To 
forlntie, to befall ; to fall out ; to come to pass 
casually. Fortuned, lucky; supplied by for- 
tune. The word as used iu composition cannot 
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be misunderstood. Fortunetell, ts to foretell 
events in the lives »of individuals : a fortune- 
teller is bne who pretends to this power : a for- 
tune-book is the book which contains the art of 
fortunetelling, or that is consulted by the impos- 
tor who undertakes the task of unveiling futurity. 
A fortune-hunter means, in common parlance, 
a man whose employment is to enquire after 
women with great portions, to enrich himself by 
marrying them. 

' Lo ! who may trust on Fortune any throw 7 
For him that folweth all this world of preSj 
Or ho bo ware, is oft ylaid ful lowe : 

Fal wise is he that can himselven knowe 
Beth ware ; for whan that Fortune list to glose. 

Than waiteth she hire man to overthrowe. 

By swicbe a way as he wold lest suppose. 

Chaucer, The Monket Tale. 

It fortuned, as fair it then befel 
Behind his back, unweeting, where he stood. 

Of ancif'nt time there was a springing well. 

Prom which fast trickled forth a silver flood. 

Spemer. Faerie Queene. 

Fortune, that arrant whore. 

Ne'er turns the key to the poor. 

Shaktpeare. King tear. 

If thou do'st. 

And this instructs thee, thou do'sl make thy way 
To nohW forhtnea. Id, 

Not the* imperious shew 
Of the full fortuned Caesar ever shall 
Be brooked with me. 

Id. Antony and Cleopatra. 
1*11 conjure you. I'll foriuneteli you. 

Shahpeare. 

I'll tell you as we pass along, 

That you will wonder what hath fortuned. Id, 
They brought one Finch, a hungry lean -faced 
villain 

A thread-bare juggler, and n fortuneteller. Id. 

A Welchman being at a sessions-house, and seeing 
the prisoners hold up their hands at the bar, related 
to some of his acquaintance that the judges were good 
furtunetellere ; for if they did but look upon their hand, 
they could certainly tell whether they should live or 
die. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

Fortune is like the market, where many times, if 
you can stay a little, the price will fall ; and, again, 
it is sometimes like a Sibylla's offer, which at flrst 
offereth the commodity at full, then consumeth part 
and part, and still holdetb up the price. 

Lord Bacon, 

An alchemist spends his fortunes to find out the 
philosopher's stone forsooth, cure all diseases, make 
men long-lived, victorious, fortunate, invisible, and 
beggars himself, misled by those seducing imposlos 
(which he shall never attain) to make gold. 

Burton. Anai, Mel. 
Thrice, oh, thrice happy shepherd's life and state. 
When courts are happiness, unhappy pawns : 

His cottage low, and safely humble gate 

Shuto out proud Fortune, with her scorns and lawns : 

No feared treason breaks his quiet sleep : 

Singing all day, his flocks he learns to keep ; 

Himself as innocent as are his simple sheep. 

Fletcher*s Pmiu Iskmd, 
Thou knowest a face, in whose each look 
Beauty lays ope love's /orfufieliooA ; ^ 

On whose fair revolutions wait 
The obsequious motions of love's fate. 

Crashaw. 

Here, while his canting drone-pipe scanned 
The uystick figures of her hand. 


He tipples palmestry, and dines 

On all her foiiuneteUinjt lines. CleasseUmi, 

You who menM fortunes in their faces read. 

To find out mine, look not, alas, bn me : 

But mark her face, and all the features heed : 
For only there is writ my destiny. Cowley’s Mist, 
The gypsies were to divide the money got by scal- 
ing linen, or by fortunetelling, Walton’s Angler, 
Of many wbo say they do not believe in /ortune. 
telling, I have known few on whom it had not a very 
sensible effect. Mackenzie, 

This terrestrial globe has been surrounded by the 
fortune and boldness of many navigators. Temple, 
No, he shall eat, and die with me, or live j 
Our equal crimes shall equal fortune give. 

Dryden. 

Rejoice, said he, to day ; 

In you the fortune of Great Britain lies : 

Among so brave a people you are they 
Whom heaven has chusc to fight for such a prize. 

Id, 

But tell me, Tityrus, what heavenly power 
Preserved your fortunes in that fatal hour 7 Id. 

The fate which governs poets thought it fit 
He should not raise his fortunes by his wit. Id. 
We must, however, distinguish between fortune- 
hunters and fortunestcalcrs. Spectator. 

The adequate meaning of chance, as distioguished 
from fortune, is that the latter is understood to befal 
only rational agents, but chance to be among inani- 
mate bodies. Bentley. 

He was younger son to a gentleman of a good birth, 
but small fortune, ^ Swift. 

When Miss delights in her spinnet, 

A fiddler may a fortune get. Id. 

His father dying, he was driven to f4>ndon to setk 
his fortune. Id. 

Long ago a fortuneteller 
Exactly said what now befell her. Id, 
My lord, I am no boaster of my love. 

Nor of iny attributes 1 have shared your splendour. 
And will partake your fortunes, 

Byron, Sardanapaltu. 


Fortune, Tvxn> ^ name which among thp 
ancidnts seems lo have denoted a principle of 
fortuity, whereby things came to pass without 
being necessitated thereto : but what and whence 
that pritTcinle is, they do not seem to have ever 
precisely defined. lienee their philosophers 
often intimate that men only framed die nhantom 
fortune to hide their ignorance, and that tney 
call Fortune whatever befals a man without his 
knowing for what purpose. Hence Juvenal, 
Sat. X., affirms, they were men who made a deitv 
of Fortune : 

Nullum Dumen abest si sit prudeutia. Nos to 
Nos facimus, Fortuna, Beam, cwloquo locamus. 


And Mr. Spence says, that he has seen an an- 
sient gem in which Cybele, the mother of 
rods, is represented as tuniing away her nea 
irom Fortune, in attitude of disowning and re- 
lecting her. In the opinion of the heathen, tnere- 
bre, fortune was only the arrival of diings m a 
ludden and unexpected manner, 
ipparent cause OF reason : so that V 

Miical sense of the word coincides with w 
vulgarly called chance. But in religion i 
i farther force ; altars and temples m greai 
lumbers were consecrated to Fortune, as a 
tjr. Hence that beautiful ode of Horace begin 
ling 
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O dtva» gratttm qa^ ref(M Aniiutu 

PrsBBens vel imo toilani da gradu 
Mortale corput, vel auperbot 
Vertere fdneribut triumphoa^ 

Lib« i. c..ru. 35. 

where he recommends Augustus, then preparing 
for a visit to Britain, to her protection. From 
these different sentiments it may be inferred that 
the ancients at one time took Fortune for a per- 
emptory cause bent upon doing good to some, 
and persecuting others; and at others for a 
blind inconstant cause, without any view or de- 
termination at all. Horace represents Fortune 
preceded by Necessity, holding nails and wedges 
in her hands, with a cramp»iron and melted lead 
to fasten it ; rarely accompanied with Fidelity, 
unless when she abandons a family ; for in that 
case Fidelity never fails to depart with her. Slie 
is disrespectfully spoken of by most of the Ro- 
man writers, and represented as blind, inconstant, 
unjust, and delighting in mischief. Hor. lib. iii. 
carm. 29, ver. 49. Juvenal alludes to a statue of 
Fortune, which exhibited her as the patroness of 
the poor infants. that were exposed by their pa- 
rents in the streets. Sat. vi. ver. 605. The 
painters represent her in a woman^j habit, with a 
bandage before her eyes, to .show that she acts 
without discernment; and standing on a wheel, 
to express her instal)iliiy. The Romans, says 
Lactantius, represented her with a cornu(!opia, 
and the helm of a ship, to show that she distri- 
butes riches and directs the affairs of the world. 
It is witli such characters that we see her repre- 
sented on so many medals, with the inscriptions, 

FORTVNA Al’G. FORTUM A REDUX. FORTUM.® AUG. 

or REDUcis, 5cc. Sometimes she is pointing at 
a globe befbre her feet, with a sceptre in one 
hand, and holding the cornucopia in the other. 
They borrowed the worship of her from the 
f Jreeks, in the reign of Servius Tullius, who de- 
dicated the first temple to her in the public 
niarket. Nero also built a temple to Fortune. 
'I iie Fortune worj^liinped af Anlium was proba- 
cy of the most exalted character of any among 
die Romans. But the most celebrated temple of 
Fortune was at Praerieste. Statius speak.s of se- 
"veral Foitunae there, and calls them the Pranes- 
tinjB sorores. 

Fortune Bay, a bay on the south-west coast 
• J Newfoundland, having considerable depth of 
^tcr, and numerous islets. 

Fortuhe Island, or Good Fortune Island, 
island in the Indian Sea, near the south-west 
coast of the island of Sumatra. Long. 90® 25' 
K lat. 1«35' S. 

Fortune Is land, a small island in the Eastern 
Indian Sea, near the north coast of the island of 
^ elebes. Long, 123® 48^ E., lat. 0® 50' N. 
forty, X Sax.peopepvis- Four times 
FORTIETH, if;. Jten. The fourth-tenth ; next 
«t«r the thirty-ninth. 

Thanne was led of a tpirii into dcaert, to 

tninpUU of the feend. And wbanne ho haa faatid 
fourti daiet and fomti nigkti, aftirwardo he hungride. 

Wicltf, Matt, 4. 

liO, Moiiee /briy daiea and ybriy night 
Fasted, er that the high Qod ful «f might 
"pike with hiu in the mountagne of Sinay. 

Ckuuear, The Somjpnouret TjU, 
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On fair ground X coqld beat /ortjf of them. 

^ S/Mfapmre» 

'What doth it avail 

To be the fortieth man in an entail ? Donne, 

He that upon levity quits his station, in hopes to be 
better, 'tie forty to one loses. VEttrange, 

Burnet says, Scotland is not above a fortieth part 
in value to the rest of Britain ; and, with respect to 
the profit that England gains from hence, not the four- 
thousandth part. Swift. 

Methinks I see amongst yon 

A face I know not — Senator ! your nam^e, 

Vou, by your garb. Chief of the Forty ! 

Byron. The Two Fotcari. 

Forty-feet Way, a part of the Roman road 
from (.'astor to Stamford, Northamptonshire. 

FO'RUM, n. s. J.at. Any public place. 

Close to the bay great Neptune’s fame adjoins. 

And near a forum Hanked with marble shines. 

Where the bold youth, the numerous fleets to store. 
Shape the broad sail, or smooth the taper oar. 

Pope. 

The forum was a pubUck place in Rome, where 
lawyers and orators made their speeches before their 
proper judge iu matters of property, or in criminal 
cases, to accuse or excuse, to complain or defend. 

JVattJ on the Mind. 

Forum, in Roman antiquity, was a public 
place, within the city, where causes were judicially 
tried, and orations delivered to the people. Fo- 
rum was also used for a place of traffic, answer- 
ing to our market place. These were generally 
called fora venalia ; in contradistinction to the 
former, which were called fora civil ia. The 
Grecian Ayopac exactly correspond with the 
Romaq fora, being places where courts and mar- 
kets were held. At Athens they had many fora, 
but the chief of them were the old and the new« 
The fora venalia were very numerous. The 
chief of them were — the forum boarium, for 
oxen or beef ; suarium for swine ; pistorium for 
bread; cupidiirarium for dainties ; olitorium for 
garden stuffs. The fora civ ilia were public 
tM>urls of justice, very magnificent iu themselves, 
and surroundea with porticoes and stately edi- 
fices. 

At first there were only three principal fora, 
viz. Rornanum, Julianuni, and Augustum; but 
there were afterwards added Traiisiloriiim, Tra- 
janum, and Sallustii. The first or most eminent 
of these was the forum Romanum, often called 
the Forum, on account of its antiquity and its ge- 
neral use ill public affairs. Tlie Comitiiim, used 
for holding the Comitia (which see), was a part 
of this forum, in which stood the rostra, a sort 
of pulpit, adorned w itli the beaks of ships taken 
in a sea-figlit from the inhabitants of Antium. 

TheMulian forum,’ called also Caesar’s, wa« 
built by Julius Caesar with the spoils taken in 
the Gallic war. Its area alone, as Suetonius in- 
forms us, cost 100,000 sesterces ; and Dio af- 
firms, that in size it much exceeded the Roman 
forum. 

‘Augustus’s forum’ was built by Augustus 
CiBsar, and was .recRoned by Pliny among the 
wonders of the citv. The most remarkable cu- 
riosity it presented was the statues in the twe 
porticoes on each side of the main building. In 
one were all the Latin kings, beginning with 
iLneas ; in the other all the kings of Roine^ be 
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ginning with Romulus ; most of the eminent 
persons in the commonwealth, and Augustus 
himself among the rest; with an inscription upon 
the pedestal of every statue, expressing the chie^ 
actions and exploits of the person it represented. 
This forum was restored by the emperor Adrian. 

Forum is also used among casuists, &c., for 
juiisdiction ; as In foro legis, &c. The following 
metaphorical uses of the word are also com- 
mon in the classics, as Cicero, Suetonius, Flo- 
rus, &c. 

Forum Agere denoted the bringing on causes 
out of Rome, in a Roman province ; signifying 
the same with agere conventum. 

Forum In DicERE was the act of the praetor 
appointing the place in Rome where causes were 
to be tried. 

Forum, in ancient geography, prefixed to a 
proper name, denoted a market town erhofough. 
Of these there were many ; as, 

Forum Alieni, a place mentior\ed only by 
Tacitus ; and, from his account of it, thought to 
be Ferrara in Italy. 

Forum Appu, a town of the Volsci, in La- 
tium, on the Via A])pia, a little beyond the Tres 
Tabern®, mentioned by St. Luke, as well as by 
Cicero. It is stJt down in the Jcnisalem Itiiuv 


FOWWARDy (tdv.y adj. k Sax. poppeanb 
Vor'wa RDEit, n. 8. [v, a. / formerly written 

FobVardev, udv. >fortliward. See 

For'wardness, n. s, i Forth. To- 

Fob' wards, adv. J wards ; to a part 

or place before ; onward ; progressively. Crabb 
says, ‘ (inward is taken in the literal sense of going 
nearer to an object; forward is taken in the 
sense of going from an object, or going further 
in the line before one ; progressive has the sense 
of going gradually, or step by step before one.’ 
Thus it also signifies anterior ; antecedent ; not 
behind hand ; not inferior ; premature ; early ; ripe 
too soon. Applied to the mind, it means warm; 
earnest; ardent; eager; violent, ready; confi- 
dent ; presumptuous ; impudent ; quick ; hasty. 
A forwarder is one that promotes an object, or fa- 
cilitates the execution of any thing. To forward, 
is to hasten ; to quicken ; to accelerate in growth 
or improvement ; to patronise; to advance. 

Only tliey would that we should remember the 
poor ; the same which 1 also was forward to do. 

(iiil. ii. 10. 

First and forward, yc ban erred in the assembling 
of youre conseil lours ; for yc sholdo first ban eleped a 
fewc folk to your conseil, un«l after yc ujiyhie ban 
shewed it to ino folk if it haddc ho node : but certes 


rary as situated near the river Nyinphaus; now 
entirely desolate. 

Forum Domith, a town of (Jallia Narbo- 
nensis ; probably built by Ahenobarbus i)omi~ 
tins, who cominaTuIed in those parts : now 
Frontigniac, in I.aiiguedoc, near the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Forum Fui.vii, a town of Liguria, surnamed 
Valentinum; from which it is conjectured that 
it is now Valenza, in the duchy of Milan ; which 
is confirmed by Peutinger’s distances. 

Forum Gallorum, a small town of the Cis- 
padana, on the V^ia yLinilia, eight miles from' 
Mutina, beyond the Scultenna. Here Antony 
defeated Pansa, and was in his turn tlefeated by 
Hirtius. 

Forum Julium, a town of Gallia Narbonen- 
sis ; or Forojulium : now Frejus in France. 

Forum Julium Carnorum, a town north of 
Aquileia, in Transpadana. 

Forum Tiberii, a town of Gallia Belgica, in 
the Pagus Tigurinus, on the left or west side of 
the Rhine; literally the tribunal of Tiberius, 
which he held there when commander in the 
Rhetian war. 

Forum Vulcan i, the Campi Phlegraei of 
Pliny, a place in Campania, encominissed with 
rocky eminences, near Puteoli, arul distant from 
it two miles towards Naples, emitting smoke, 
and in some plapes flame, like a large extensive 
furnace, and yielding sulphur. 

FORWA’NDER, v.a. For and wander. To 
wander wildly and wearily. 

Than, diimayd, I — left all srdc, 

For-weric — for-wandred, as a foie ; 

For I lie knewe no cherisauncc. 

Chaucer, RomaurU of Ike Rote, 

The belter part now of the lingering day 
They travelled had, when as tiiey far espied 
A weary wight./orteandmr^ by the way. 

Poirio Queeng, 


ye hail sodcinly elepod to your conseil a gret mulii 
tude of jH'plc, full chargeant and full anoynus for to 
here. . Chaucer. TuU of Mcliheus. 

From smaller things the mind of the hearers m:iy 
go forward to the knowledge of greater, and eliinlj 
up from the lowest to the highest things. Hooker. 

Absolut* ly we cannot discommend, wo cannot ab- 
solutely approve either willingness to live, or forward- 
nest to die. Id. 

Is it so strange a matter to find a good thing fur- 
thered by ill men of a sinister intent and purpose, 
whose forwardness is not therefore a bridle to such as 
favour the same cause with a belter and sincere mean- 
ing. Id. 

When fervent sorrow slaked was. 

She up arose, resolving him to find 

Alive or dead, void forward forth doth pass. 

Faerie Quecne. 

'Tis a perilous boy. 

Bold, quick, ingenious, /oiwarrf, capable; 

He’s all the mother's from the top to toe. 

Shakspeare 

Let us take the instant by the forward top ; 

For wo are old, and on our quirke.st decrees 
The inaudible and noiseless font of time 
Steals, ere we can etfcct them. 

Short Summer lightly has a forward Spring. /</• 
My good Cainilto, 

She is as forward of her breeding, as 

She is P th* rear o' our birth. 

Id. WrnterU Tale. 


You'll still be loo forward. 

Id, Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

ho great ones wore in ybrteorflnsrr, the people ^ 
, entertaining this airy fantasm with incredi e 


He that is used to go forward, and findeth a stop, 
fallctb oflT his own ftfvour, and is not the tmng ** 
was. 

As we bouse liot country plants, as ^ 

them ; so we may house our own country p a® 
forward them, and make them come in the w 
gons. Id, Natural 

He had such a dexterous proclivity, as 
were fain to restrain his forwardnett : that n 
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under the same tr.iining, might hold 
pace with him. Wotton, 

Old Bates' form he took, Anchiscs squire, 

Now left to rule Ascauius by his sire ; 

And thus salutes the boy too firward for his years. 

Drydm. 

The mind makes not that benefit it should o^ ^hc 
information it receives from civil or natural historians, 
in being too forward or too slow in making observa- 
tions on the particular facts recorded iii them. 

Locke, 

[lad they, who would persuade us that there are 
innate principles, considered separately the parts out 
of which these propositions are made, they would not 
pcrhai>s have been so forward to believe they were 
innate. Id. 

When in the sweet and pleasant month of May, 

We see both leaves and blossomcs on the tree ; 

And view the meadowes in their best array. 

Wo hopeful are a joyfull spring to sec j 
Yet oft before the following night be past. 

It chanceth that a vapor, or a frost, 

Doth all those forward bloomings wholly waste. 

And then their swcelnesse and their beautie's lost. 

Geo. Wither*. 

In France it is usual to bring their children into 
company, and to cherish in them, from their infancy, 
a kind of forxoardnen* and assurance. Addinon. 

Unskilled to dart the pointed spear. 

Or lead the forward youth to noble war. Prior. 
The sudden and surprising turns we (lursclvcs have' 
felt, should not suffer us too forwardly to admit pre- 
sumption. Atterhury, 

The Hhodian ship passed through the wholp Roman 
fleet, backwards and forwards seveial times, carrying 
intelligence to Brepanum. Arbuthnot. 

Whenever I shine, 

1 forward the grass and I ripen the vine. 

Swift. 

The troops have long arrears of pay oft promised, 
And murmur deeply — any hope of change 
Will draw them /vizard. Byron, Doge of Venice. 

FOSSA, in our anciont customs, was a ditch 
full of wotcr, where women committiiej: felony 
were drowned ; as men wcio hai\ged : nam ct 
i|)si in onaiiibus tcncmentis suis omm in ab anti- 
que legaleni habuere justitiam, videlicet ferrum, 
fossum, furcas, et similia. In another sense it 
IS taken for a grave, as appears by tliese ancient 
verses : 

Hie jacent in fossa Bede venerahilis ossa; 

Hie est fossatus, qui bis crat hie cathedratus. 

Fossa, Foss, in anatomy, a kind of cavity in a 
hone, with a large aperture, but no exit or per- 
loration. When the aperture is very narrow, it 
ts called a sinus. Foss is particularly used for 
the cavity or denture in the back part of the 
neck. 

hOSSANO, a town of Italy in Piedmont, 
seated on the Stura; famed for its medicinal 
spnngs, whence its ancient name Foiis Sanus, 
since corrupted into its modern one. It was 
with walls in 1236. It contains a 
j three parish churches, three convent.**, 
no about 900 souls. It lies five miles east of 
avighano, seven south-west of Cherasco, and 
4^0 of Coni. Long, r 56' E., lat. 

^ in antiquity, officers in thr 

whose business was to inter the 
* • Ciaconius relates, that C’onslantiiie cre*^ 


ated 950 fossarii, whom he took out of the 
companies of tradesmen; he adds, that tliey 
were exempted from taxes, services, burdensome 
offices, &c. F. Goar, in his notes on the Greek 
Euchologion, insinuates that the fossarii were 
established in the times .of the apostles ; and 
that the young men who carried off the body of 
Ananias, and those who interred St. Stephen, 
were of the number. St, Jerome assures us, 
that the fossarii held the first place among, the 
clerks, who had the direction of the interment of 
the devout. 

FOSSE, n. s. Lat. fossa; ^Welsh fos. A 
ditch ; a moat. 

If a Rccond ditch is made before the glacis, it it 
called the advanced /oMe. Midler on Fortijication. 

Fosse, a military way in South Britain, 
begins at Totness, and passes through Exeter, 
Ivelchester, Shipton- Mallet, Bath, Cirencester, 
Leicester, the Vale of Belvoir, Newark, Lincoln, 
to Barton upon the Humber, being still visible in 
several parts, though of 1400 years standing. 
It derived its name from the fosses or ditches 
made by the sides of it. 

FO'SSET. See Faucet. 

FCFSSIL, adj. 6c n. s. Vr. fossUe; Lat. /bssi- 
lis. Literally that which is dug out of the 
earth. 

In this globe arc many other bodies, which, be- 
cause wc discover them by digging into the bowels 
of the earth, are called by one coinraou namo fossiU ; 
under wliich are comprehended metals and minerals. 

Locke. 

The fosiil shells are many of them of the same 
kinds with those that now appear upon the neigh- 
bouring shores ; and the rest such as may be pre- 
sumed to be at the bottom of the adjacent seas. 

Woodward** Natural Hi*tory. 

Fui/til or rock salt, and sal gemm, differ not in na- 
ture from each other ; nor from the common salt of 
salt Springs, or lliut of the sea, when pure. Id. 

It is of a HI ill die nature, between fossil and ani- 
mal, being produced from animal excrements, in- 
termixed with vegetable sails. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Many/oMi7« are very oddly and elegantly shaped. 

Bentley. 

Those bodies which will melt in the fire arc called 
minerals, ihc rest fotstls. Pemherttm. 

By the word fossil, used as a denomination of one 
of three general divisions of natural productions, wo 
uiidcrstniid bodies formed usually within the earth, 
sometimes on its surface, and someiimos in waters ; 
of a plain and simple structure, in which there is no 
visible difference of parts, no distinct on of vessels 
and their contents, but every portion of which is simi- 
lar to and perfect as the whole. 

Hill** Materia Medina, 

Fossil.. Alkali. See Alkali. 

Fossiif Fitcu. See Petroleum. 

Fossii.s, in natural history, have been divided 
into native or “Xiraneous. Extraneous Fossils- 
are bodies of the vegetable or animal kingdoms 
accitlentally buried in the earth by some extra- 
ordinary nieans; as earthquakes, the deluge, &c. 
Of the vegetable kingdom there are principally 
three kinds ; trees or parts of them, herbaceous 
plants, and corals ; and of the animal kingdom, 
sea shells, the teeth, or bony palates, ar.d bones 
of fishes, complete fishes, and the bones of land-. 
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animals. These adFentitious or extraneous 
ibssils, thus found buried in great abundance in 
various parts of the earth, have employed the 
curiosity of several of our naturalists, who have 
each their ditfereiit systems to account for these 

n rising appearances. Some consider these 
s, &c. to ne real stones, and stone plantsy 
formed after the usual manner of other ngured 
stones ; of which opinion was the learned Dr. 
'Lister. Another opinion is, that these fossil 
shells, with all their foreign bodies found within 
the earth, as bones, trees, plants, &c. were buried 
at the time of the universal deluge ; and that, 
having been penetrated either by the bituminous 
matter abounding chiefly in watery places, or 
by the salts of the earth, they have been pre- 
served entire, and sometimes petrified. Others 
think, that those shellsy found at the tops of the 
highest mountains, could never have been carried 
thither by the waters, even of the deluge ; inas- 
much as most of these aquatic animals, on 
account of the weight of their shells, always 
remain at the bottom of the water, and never 
move but close along the ground. 

Dr. Woodward, in his Natural History of the 
Earth, pursuing and improving the hypothesis 
of Burqct, maintains that the whole mass of 
earth, with every thing belonging to it, was so 
broken and dissolved at the time of the deluge, 
that a new earth was formed on the bosom of 
the water, consisting of different strata, or beds 
of terrestrial matter, ranged over each other 
usually according to the order of their specific 
gravities. By these means, plants, animals, and 
especially fishes, and shells not yet dissolved 
among the rest, remained mixed and blended 
among the mineral and fossil matters; which 
preserved them, or at least assumed and re- 
tained their figures and impressions either 
indented ly, or in relievo. See farther under the 
articles Delijcf, Organic Remains, and Pe- 
trification. 

Native Fossils are substances found either 
naturally existing in the earth, or lying on its 
surface ; of a plain simple structure, and show- 
ing no signs of containing vessels or circulating 
juices. These Dr. Hill subdivides into essentially 
mnd naturally simple fossils. Of these some arc 
neither inflammable nor soluble in water ; as 
simple earths, talcs, fibraria*, gypsum, selenitar, 
crystal, and spars: others, though simple and 
uninflammable, are soluble in water ; as all the 
salts ; and others, on the contrary, arc inflam- 
mable, hut not soluble in water ; as sulphur, 
auripigmentum, zarnich, amber, ambergris, as- 
phaltiim, ainpelites, lithanthrax, naphtha, and 
pissasphalta. i.' Naturally compcnmdy hut unmetaU 
lie fossils. Of these some are neither inflammable 
nor soluble in water, as compound earths, stones, 
septarie, stderochita, semipellucid gems, &o. ; 
otners are soluble In water, but not inflammable ; 
M all the metallic salts ; and, lastly, some are 
inflammable, but not soluble in water; as the 
marcasites, pyritie, and phlogonia. 3. Fossih of 
a metallic nature. These are bodies naturally 
bard, remarkably heavy, and fusible in fire. 
Of these some are perfectly metallic, as being 
malleable when pure; such are gold, lead, silver, 
copper, iron, and tin; others are imperfectly 


metallic, as not being malleable even in their 
purest state ; such are antimony, bismuth 
cobalt, zinc, and quicksilver, or mercury. Of 
all these substances, descriptions will be found 
under their respective heads;, as well asunder 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, &c. 

Fossil Copal, or Highgate resin. A mineral 
of a pale yellowish-brown color. It occurs in 
irregular roundish pieces. Lustre resinous. 
Semitransparent. Brittle. Yields easily to the 
knife. Sj^cific gravity 1 046. When heated, 
it gives out a resinous aromatic odor, melts into 
a limpid fluid, takes Are at a lighted candle, and 
burns entirely away before the blowpipe. In- 
soluble in potash lie. Found in the bed of 
blue clay at Highgate near I..<mdon. 

FOSTER, V, a, ^ Sax. pofcpian, porte/i.. 
Fos'terage, n. s, bpotScji, popccpcil'n, poi*- 

Fos'terer, teppane/i; Goth. Swed. 

Fos'ter-brotuer, and Icel. fustra ; Belg. 

Fos'ter-ciiild, voedsteren (from vodir, a 

Fos'ter-dam, ^father. — Minsheu). To 
Fos'ter-f.arth, nurse; to feed; to sup- 

Fos'ter-father, port; cherish; train up; 

Fos'tf.k-mother, to p-amper; to encourage. 

Fos'ter-son, Fosterer is one that takes 

Fosterer. J the charge of nourishing 
and bringing up. Fosterage is the charge itself; 
and all the words in composition speak for 
them.se Ives. 

Fader! iiho said, ihy wretched child Custancr, 
Thy yongo don^hter, fostered up so soft; 

And ye, my modcr! my soveraine plesanca 
Over all thing (out take Crist on lofi); 

Cu9tance your child hire recommendeth oft 
Unto your grace ; for \ shal to Surrie, 

Ne shal 1 never seen you more with eye. 

Chaucer. The Man of Lawes Tale. 
f am a man of little sustentnee : 

My spirit hath his fostring in the Bible; 

My body is^ uy so ready and so pcuible 

To waken, that my stoinak is dcstroied! 

Chaucer, The Sompnoures Tale. 

She was yfostered in a nonnerie. 

M. The Reres Tale, 

Fostered she was with milk of Irish breast ; 

H<>r sire an Earl ; her dame of Princes blood. 
From tender years in Britain did she rest, 

With a king's child, who tasleth ghostly food. 

Surrey. 

Come forth, yont foslress bids! Ben Jonson. 

Some say that ravens/utfer forlorn children. 

Shaktpeare. 

Our kingdom's earth should not be soiled 
With chat dear blood which it hath fostered. Id. 

That base wretch. 

Bred but on alms, and fostered witn coM dishes. 
With scraps o' the court. Id Cytnbeltne. 

Some one adjoining to this lake had the charge and 
fosterage of this child. RsUeigh*s History. 

Tlic duke of Bretagne having been an host and a 
kind of parent or fosterfather to the king, j® j*** ^ 
derness of age and weakness of fortune, did 1^ 
aid this time from king Henry. Bacon. 

In Ireliind/ot<«'M>Mrm do love .nd 
their fosterfathers, and their sept, mure than of ^ 
own^ natural parents and kindreL ‘ 

In Ireland they put their children to faierers, t ‘ 
rich men acMing, the meaner sort buying the alterag 
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cf their children ; In the opinion of the Iri*h, /ottering 
hM elwaye been a stronger alliance than blood. 

Id, on Irelaftd, 

Ko more let Ireland brag her harmleM nation 
Poiteri no venom since that Scots plantation. 

' Cloaoeland, 

A prince of great courage and beauty, but /ottered 
up in blood by his naughty father. Sidney, 

The son of Mulciber, 

Found in the fire, and /ottered in the plains, 

A shepherd and a king at once he reigns. 

Dryden, 

There, by the wolf, were laid the martial twins : 
Intrepid on her swelling dugs they hung ; 

The /oiterddm lolled out her fawning tongue. Id, 
Tyrrheus, the /oster/ather of the beast. 

Then clenched a hatchet in his horny fist. Id, 

Mature in years, to ready honours move ^ 

0 of celestial seed ! O /otierton of Jove ! 

id, Virgil 

In vain the nursling grove 
Seems fair a while, cherished with /oiterearth ; 

But when the alien coraiMst is exhaust, 
lu native poverty again prevails ! PhUipt, 

The goddess thus bcguilec , 

With pleasant stories, her false /etierchild, 

Additon. 

Vo /ottering breezes blow ; 

Ye softening dews, ye tender showers, descend. 

* Thmnton. 

With him his nurse, went careful Acoe ; 

Whose hands first from his mother's womb did take 
him, 

And ever since have /ottered tenderly : 

Slie never might, ahe never would, forsake him. 

Fletcher^t Purple hland. 
My father was your father's client, I 
His sou's scarce less than /otter-brother. 

Byron, Doge 0/ Venice. 

FOSTER (James), 1). D., a distingtiished and 
popular dissenting minister, born at Exeter in 
1C97, and educated there under Mr. llallet. 
He began to preach in 1718, but he became ob- 
noxious on account of his opinions concerning 
the Trinity. His talents were hid among obscure 
country congregations until 1724, when he was 
chosen to succeed Dr. Gale, in Harbicaii, where 
Ire labored aa pastor above twenty years. Tlie 
Sunday evening lecture, which he began in the 
Old Jev^ meeting-house in 1728, he conducted 
till within a short time of his death, and persons 
of all persuasions and ranks in life flocked to 
hear him. Ilis eloquence as a preacher was of 
the first order, and Pope has honored him with 
the following commendatory couplet in the 
epilogue to his Satires ; 

Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well. 

In 1748 the Marischal College of Aberdeen 
conferred ou him the degree of I). D. He pub- 
lished, in 1720, an Essay on Fundamentals, 
jith a particular regard to the ever blessed 
Trinity, fee. ; in 1731 a valuable work, entitled 
me Usefulness, Truth, and Excellency of the 
Christian Revelation against the objections con- 
tained in a late book, called Christwnity as old 
the Creation, fitc.; several volumes of sermons 
♦K 1744; and in 1746 an account of 

we behaviour of the late earl of Kilmarnock, after 


his sentence, and on the day of his execution. 
His attendance upon this nobleman at the scaffold, 
is said to have deeply affected his health and 
spirits. Dr. Foster afterwards published, by sub- 
scription, Discourses on alfthe Principal Branch- 
es of Natural Religion and Social Virtue ; the first 
volume of which came out in 1749, and the 
second in 1752. There were 2000 names sub- 
scribed for these volumes, many of them those 
of persons of distinguished eminence and lite- 
rary abilities. Before the appearance of the 
second volume of these discourses his health 
had been much impaired, and he died in 1753. 

Foster (Mark), an eminent English mathe- 
matician, of the seventeenth century, who pub- 
lished a Treatise on Trignometry. 

Foster (Samuel), another ingenious mathe- 
matician of the seventeenth century, and astro- 
nomical professor in Gresham College, was one 
of that learned association which met for the 
cultivation of philosophy, during the political 
confusions under the commonwealth, and which 
Charles II. afterwards established into the Royal 
Society. He died, however, in 1652, before this 
incorp'jration took place; but wrote a number 
of mathematical and astronomical treatises. 

Foster (AVilliam), a third eminent English 
matliernatician of the seventeenth century, was a 
disciple of IMr. Oughtred, and afterwards taught 
mathematics in London. He distinguished him- 
self by a work, entitled The Circles of Propor- 
tion, and the Horizontal Instrument ; published 
in 1(333 in 4to., and dedicated to Sir Kenelm 
Digby. 

Foster (Sir Michael), an eminent English 
lawyer, bom at Marlborough in Wiltshire, in 
1689. He received the early part of his educa- 
tion at the free school of Marlborough, fre^m 
whence he was removed to Exeter College., 
Oxford, in which he was a commoner. In 1707 
he was entered of the Middle Temple, and in 
regular course called to the bar. In 1735 he 
was chosen recorder of Bristol ; and the same 
year he published a pamphlet, entitled An Ex- 
amination of the Scheme of Church Power, laid 
down in the Codex of Bishop Gibson. In 1745 
he was appointed one of the justices of the 
King’s Bench, on which occasion he had th#^ 
hoivpr of knighthood conferred upon him. In 
1762 he published a Report of some Proceed- 
ings on the Commission of the Trial of the 
Rebels in the year 1746, in the county of Surrey. 
He died in 1763. 

FOTUERGILL (George), D D., was born in 
Westmoreland, 1705, where his ancestors had 
enjoyed a competent estate for several genera- 
tions. He studied at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
of which he became a fellow ; and in 1751 was 
elected principal of St. Edmund’s Hall, and vicar 
of Bromley in Ilan.pslHre. He died in 1760 of 
an asthma. He was author of a collection of 
much esteemed sermons, in 2 vols. 8vo. The 
first volume was published by himself » the se- 
cond was printed from his MSS. 

Fothf.rcjii.i. (John), M. I)., an eminent phy- 
sician, was born in 1712, at Carr-End in York- 
shire; his parents being Friends or Quakers, 
lie was the second of five children, and educated 
under his grandfather. He afterwards served 
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^is time to Mr. Bartlett an apothecary at Brad- 
ford ; thence he removed to London, and became 
u pupil to Dr. Wilmot at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
He then went to tlie university of Edinburgh to 
study physic, and took his degree. From Edin- 
burgh he went to Leyden ; whence, after a short 
stay, he returned to London, and began to prac- 
tise about 1740, in a house in Lombard street, 
■where he acquired most of his fortune. In 1746 
he was admitted a licentiate of the college of 
physicians in London; and, in 1754, a fellow of 
that of Edinburgh. He afterwards became a 
member of the Royal Medical Society at Paris, 
and of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies. He 
continued his practice with uninterrupted suc- 
cess till 1778, when disease obliged him to give 
up a considerable part of it. Besides his ap- 
plication to medical science, he had imbibed an 
early taste for natural history and botany. He was 
for many years a valuable contributor to the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine; where his observations on the 
weather and diseases, begun in April 17.51, and dis- 
continued in the beginning of 1756, became the ex- 
emplar of similar periodical reports, that have since 
appeared in various publications. His pamphlet 
on the ulcerous sore throat, is esteemed the best 
of his publications ; but owes much of its merit 
to the late Dr, Letherland. It was lirst printed 
in 1748, omthe ic-appearance of that fatal disor- 
der, which in 1739 had carried off Mr. Pelham’s 
only two sons. In 1762 Dr. Fothergill purchased 
an estate at Upton in Essex; and formed a bo- 
tanic garden there. In 1766 he began regularly 
to withdraw, from Midsummer to Michaelmas, 
from the fatigues of his profession, to ijid Hall, 
in Cheshire. He took no fees during this recess, 
but prescribed gratis at M iddlewichonce a-week. 
He was the patron of Sidney Parkinson, and 
drew up the preface prefixed to his acco\mt of 
the voyage to the South Seas. Dr. Fothergill 
was also the associate of Mr. Howard, in his at- 
tempt to alleviate the condition of pour priso- 
ners. He was likewise zealous for the political 
interests of the country, and interfered to pre- 
vent that fatal breach with the colonies, wiiicii 
produced tlie final separation of America from 
the mother country. His public benefactions, 
his encouragements of science, the instances of 
his attention to the health, the police, and the qpn- 
lenience of the metropolis, are too numerous to 
De particularised. Tne fortune which he had 
acquired amounted to £80,000, near £’7000 per 
annum. In the mfluenza of 177.5 and 1776, he 
is said to have had sixty patients on his li.st daily. 
The disorder which hastened hi."!! death w'as a 
scirrhus of the prostata, and an obstruction in the 
bladder, which had been gradually coming on 
him for six years. He died December 26th, 1780; 
and his remains were inteiTe<l in the Quakers’ 
burying-ground at Winchmore Hill. His charac- 
ter is thus summed up by Dr. Franklin, in a let- 
ter to their common friend I.»eUsoin : — ‘ If we 
may estimate the goodness of a man by his dis- 
position to do good, and his constant endeavours 
and sucTCssin doing it, I can hardly conceive that 
a better man ’nas ever existed.’ liis works, con- 
^ .si sting of medical pieces and pamphlets, of two 
elegant pieces of biographical eubgy on Dr. 
Alexander Ku.ssel and Peter Collinson, and of 


some political and miscellaneous essays and let 
ters, were published, with memoirs of his life by 
Dr. Lettsom, in 3 vols. 8vo,1784. * 

FOTHERGILLA, in botany, a genus of the 
digynia order, and polyandria class of plants ; 
CAL. Jobed, most entire : coR. none ; the germeii 
bifid; CAPS, bilocular ; cells two-valved; skeds 
solitary and bony. Species one only, a Carolina 
somewhat resembling the alder. 

FOTHERING, a peculiar method of endea- 
vouring to stop a leak in the bottom of a ship 
while she is afloat, either under sail or at anchor. 
A basket is filled with ashes, cinders, and choj>. 
ped rope yarns, and loo.sely covered with a piece 
of canvas ; to this is fastened a long pole, by 
which it is plunged repeatedly into the water, as 
close as ]mssible to the place where the h.ak is 
conjectured to lie. The oakum or chopped 
rope-yarns being thus gradually shaken through 
tlie twigs, or over the top of the basket, an* fre- 
quently sucked into the hole along with tlu* 
water, se that the le-ak becgriies irnmediatelv 
choked ; and the future entrance of the water 
is thereliy prevented. 

A superior method of fotliering is now prac- 
tised, uiiieh is performed in the following man- 
ner:- — fasten u sail at the four corners, let ii 
down under the* ship’s bottom, and then put a 
quantity of chopped rppe-yarns, oakum, wool, 
cotton, &c., between it and the ship’s side: hy 
repeating the latter part of this operation several 
time.s, the U?ak generally sucks in a portion of 
the loose stufl’, and thereby becomes partly, and 
sometimes wholly slo]»ped. Some persons prefer 
thrumming the sail, instead of letting down the 
lotjse stulf; but in this mode the sail issoon chafed 
through by tlie hole if the leak is considcrahlc, 
without affording sufticient substance to st(ip it. 

FOTHEUINGAY, a town of Northanqiloii- 
shiro, about four miles from Stamford, situated 
on the river Nen. Edniuml, duke of York, iii 
the reign of Henry V. founded and endowed a 
fine collegiate church here, in which he was in- 
terred. At the dissolution tlie college and tin* 
choir were pulled down, and the bodies of llu. 
founder and his family left exyiosed, till <|mcn 
Fdizabeth ordered them to be ir»lern;d, and die 
present monuments to be erected. The reinaiiis 
of Richard duke of York, slain at Wakctiel , 
and of his wife Cecilia Neville, are also buried in 
this church ; their monuments were ve-budt by 
queen Elizabeth. The windows contain some 
handsome painted glas.s. Near the church is a 
free-school. (.)n the north side of the church is 
a free-school, founded by Henry VIll. Edward 
Vl. or, jis some say, by queen Elizabeth, and 
endowed with £20 per annum for a master, 
payable out of the exchequer by the receiver 
of tlie county. The bridge over the river was 
first built by queen Elizabeth in 
timber, with three pillars upon the founaation. 
Daniel, first carl oi Nottingham, and the 
trustees for the marquis of Halifax, re- built n m 
1722, of free-stone from King’s Cliff. On I '® 
south-east side of the Cliff stood the cas t? 
which was of great antiquity and strength. 
queen of Scots, who had been in the custody o 
Sir Amia.s Powlel here, was tried and benecu | 
in the hall ; and her son James so complete y ^ ^ 
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iiiolislied the castle, that nothing but the earth 
warks now remain. 

FOUCHR, Joseph, Duke of Otranto, born at 
Nantes, 9th May, 1763, and intended for the 
profession of the Navy, but his health not ap- 
peaiioff calculated to sustain that mode of lifo, he 
became a student in the academies of Juiliy, 
Anas and Vendome, and was, at the age of 
twenty-five years, placed at the head of the col- 
lejje of Nantes. Being returned to the comentus 
for the department of the' Lower Seine, he ap- 
peared in the Jacobin club at Laris, in 1792. 
Two public acts of his early life rendered him as 
odious as conspicuous, his vote for the death of 
ihn king without appeal to the nation, and his 
mission with Collot d’llerbois to Lyons. After 
return from Lyons, his name was erased 
fiom the list of the Jacobin club, of which he 
li:)d been president. In 1795, he withdrew with 
liis family to the Vallee cle Montmorency, where 
lie live<l in retirement until 1 79H, when he was ap- 
pointed French minister to the Cisalpine govern- 
ment, where he rendered much service by hi^ oppo- 
sition to the Austrian designs in vtpper Italy. The 
directory tMidcavoured, inettectually, to remove 
him from this appointment, bnt were themselves 
displaced first, and Fouche, who was next sent 
atidiassador to the Hague, chosen minister of 
Tolico in 1799, when France was in a most 
critical position, wavering between the restoration 
of the Bourbons and a second revolution. At this 
moment Bonaparte at the head of a victorious 
army appeared in Provence, and was instantly 
joined by Fouchc, wlio caused him to be pro- 
claimed first c<jnsul. Fouchc is supposed to 
have caused tlm munler of Captain Wright in 
ihe Temple, - to have waylaid and plundertxl the 
Prussian courier witli the despatches for England, 
—to have advised the di voice of Josephine and 
Napoleorrs marriage with a daughter of the house 
<>t Austria. IIU selection of Bcrnad(>tte to de- 
fend Iklgium^ was a measure crowned with suc- 
cess and his conduct in that emergency gaine l 
h>r iiim the applause of the emperor, who called 
i'im un liomine prodigieux. Fouchc soon after 
into some di.sgrace, the precise cause of which 
not known, but probably his failure in nogo- 
ciniing a peace with England was the chief cause. 
IL was banished to Aix, but his di]dom;uic 
talents were of such value that Napoleon con- 
setued to run the hazard of his sincerity, and 
’•niployed him at the court of Naples and clse- 
During the approaching storm that over- 
itilined Napoleon, Fouche acted the part of a 
iaRacious friend, and would probably have shown 
m n 1 pilot, if the emperor had per- 

^ him to steer for ever so short a period, 
Rut course by FouclnVs counsels, 

thp fortune abandoned her favourite, and 
Frill longer tenable by Napoleon, 

accepted the presidency of a provisional 
*tid attached himself to the 
in the proscription of his 
the f*A many of whom had been led into 

^hich they were 
by hi. advice. It we. this that 
not ‘ 1 * fof ever with treachery. He 

After house when Ney was tried. 

*1*® few years of public services he was 


in 1816 comprised in the law against the regicidp.i, 
and the court of Saxony was not strong enough 
to protect him. lie first retired to Prague, then 
to Lintz, and lastly to Trieste, where he died the 
26lh December, 1820. 

FOUliETFE, in military affairs, a species of 
fire-works frequently used by the Indians w'ho 
inhabit the western peninsula of the Ganges. A 
French military writer make.s the following ob- 
servations relative to advantages which might b.e 
derived from this weapon against cavalry, and 
for the defence of fortified places or intrench- 
ments. He observes, that the fougette, in shape, 
rc.sembles a sky-rocket, whose flight is, brongfit 
to run along an horizontal direction. By ihrow- 
iiiK several fougettes into parks of artillery, and 
upon the caissons, &c., considerable damage 
might be occcsioned from tlie fire which would 
inevitably be communicated to some part. A 
fougette forces itself immediately forward, cul.s 
as it penetrates, by the formation of its siiles, 
which are filled with small spikes, and liecomcs 
combustible and on fire ai all its points at once. 

FOUGHT. Tlie preterite an.i participle of 
fight. See Fiout- 

FOU J-, «^ 7 . & f. a. 'x Sax. pul ; Goth, and 

Forr.FA'cim, adj. § Swed. Ud \ Gr. 

Fori/i.Y'. mlv. - Not clean ; filthy ; dirty ; 

I'on/MorTKF.i), m/;. i miry; nasty. Through 

Foi i/m.ss, n. .4, j most of its significations 
it is opposed to fair, (’rabb observes of this 
and its kindred words, that they differ only as 
degrees of compari.son. Dirtiness, he says, is 
common to these terms, bnt in tliflereni degiees 
and with difl'erent modifications. Whatever dirt 
is offensive to any of the senses, renders that 
thing nasty which is soiled with it : the filthy 
exceeds tlie nasty not only in the quantity, but 
in the olfensivc quality of the dirt : and the foul 
exceeds the filthy in the same proportion. It is 
metaphorically applied to what is impure, pol- 
luted, and uncliastc ; to whatever is wicked, 
detestalih*, abominable; the reverse of fair play 
in conflict or coniioversy ; hateful ; ugly ; loath- 
some ; disgraceful, coarse, and gross ; not bright ; 
not serene ; dishonesty ; want of candor. 

My face foul with w'oeping. Jolt xvi, H). 

Si'euif’iJi it a small thing unto yon to have eaten up 
the gooA. |>a>tnre, hvit yc must tread down with your 
foot the residue of your pastures? and to have drunk 
of the deep waters, but ye must foul the residue with 
your feet ? • Kxek. xxxiv. 18. 

When Jesus saw that the people came running 
together, he rebuked the foul spirit. Mark ix. 25. 

For cersles outrageous wrathe doth all that ever 
ihe/yw/e fendo willeth or coininandelh him 

Chaucer. The Persones Tale. 

A lord is lost if he he vicious ; 

And dronkeniiess is eke a Joule record 
Of any man, and namely of a lord. 

Ju. The Sompnoures Tale. 

All things that seem •■o foul and disagreeable in 
nature, art^ not really so in ilirinselvcs, but only rela« 
lively. A/bor«. 

The t>thrr half di<l woman’s shape retain. 
Most loathsome, filthy, foul, and full of vile disdain. 

Spcnser*s Faerie Queene, 
He hates /(»«/ leasings and vile flattery, 

Tw'o filthy blots in noble gentery. 

Hubherd'i Tale. 
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Satire fcea alirayi ilieoe among the rat, 

AnJ la the boldest way if not the beat. 

To tell men truly of their yWert faulta. 

To laugh at their vain deeds, and vainer thoughts. 

Be fair or foul, or rain or thine. 

The joys I have prufeMed, in spite of fate are mine. 

Id, 

Sweep your walks from autumnal leaves, lest the 
worms draw them into their holes, and foul your 
garden. Evelyn, 

It is the wickedness of a whole life, discharging all 
its filth zmXfouineu into this one quality, as into a 
great sink or common shore. South. 

The stream is foul with stains 
Of rushing torrents and descending rains, 

AdJiion, 

It was allowed by every body, that so foulmouthed 
a witness never appeared in any cause. Id. 

O brother, brother ! Filbert still is true ^ 

1 foully wronged him : do, forgive me. do. Gay, 

My reputation is too well established in the world 
to receive any hurt from such a foulmoutfied scoundrel 
as he. Arbuthnot. 

You will have no notion of delicacies if you table 
with them : they are all for rank and foul feeding, 
and spoil the best provisions in conking. F tlton. 

Now singing shrill, and scolding oft between. 

Scolds msvret foulnumthed scolds ; bad neighbourhood 
1 ween. Pope. 

The first born man still in his mind he bore, 

Foully arrayed in guiltless brother’s gore. 

Which for revenge to Heaven, from earth did loudly 
roar. Fletcher** Purple Island. 

While Traulus all his ordure scatters, 
To/ou/the man he chiefly flatters. Swift. 

She fouls a smock more in one hour than the 
kitchen-maid doth in a week. 

Id, Direction to Servants. 

Reason half extinct. 

Or impotent, or else approving, sees 

The foul disorder. Thomson** Spring. 

However the poorjackalls are less foul 

(As being the brave lion’s keen providers) 

Than human insects, catering for spiders. Byron. 

Foul, in sea-language, is- used when a ship 
has been long untrimmed, so that the grass, 
weeds, or barnacles, grow on her sides under 
water. It is also used for the running of one 
ship against another. This happens sometimes 
by the violence of the wind, and sometimes by the 
carelessness of the people on board, to ships in 
the same convoy, and to shins in port by means 
of others coming in. Tlie damages occasioned 
by running foul are of the nature of those in 
which both parties must bear a share. They are 
usually made half to fall upon the sufferer, and 
half upon the vessel which did tlie injury ; but 
in cases where it is evidently the fault of the 
master of the vessel, be alone is to bear the da- 
mage. 

Foul, in husbandry, a disease of cattle, pro- 
ceeding from blood, and a waterish rheum that 
falls down into the legs, and makes them swell. 

Foul Water. A ship is said to make foul 
water, when, being under sail, she comes into 
such shoal water, that though her keel do not 
touch the ground, yet it comes so near it, that 
the motion of the water under her raises the mud 
from the bottom. 

FOU LA, or Foul Island, one of the Shet- 
land Isles, lying between six and seven leagues 
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west fiom the main land. It is about thme mib. 
long ; naiTOW, and full of rough, steep, and ba^ 
rocks; one of which is so large, and runs unto 
such an height, that it may be clearly seen from 
Orkney. This, therefore, may be reckoned with 
the greatest probability to be the Thule of Taci- 
tus, whatever might be the Thule of the Pheeni* 
cians and Greeks. It affords good pasturage for 
sheep, though very little arable land ; but ’that 
however small in extent, is very fertile, out of the 
produce of which, with fowl and fish, the poor 
inhabitants (about twenty-six or twenty-seven 
families), subsist. They have nothing that car. 
be called a port ; and their only commodities 
are stock-fisli, train-oil, and feathers; but they 
are much attached to their situation. 

F'OUIjVHS (Arab.^/oAd, tillage, this people 
being principally agriculturists), the name of a 
race of negroes, very widely diffused throughout i 
Western Africa. Their original seat has hm\ 
thought to be that mountainous tract near the 
sources of the Senegal, bearing the name of Foo- 
ladoo; and their most powerful existing kingdom 
is that of Foota Jallo, situated to the south of | 
Gambia; but they also possess Brooks, situated on 
the higher parts of the Senegal, conterminous with 
Fooladoo ; Bondou and Foota Torra, betweci 
the Senegal and Gambia ; the kingdom of th 
Seratic, on the lower part of the Senegal ; jMa 
sina, on the N iger, between Bambarra and Tom 
buctoo ; and W assela, to the south of the up{)e 
part of the Niger. They likewise hold detachci 
districts of various kingdoms in tliis p?rt o 
Africa, and often pay to the sovereign a rent orta: 
for their use of the land . Their employment, as wi 
have intimated, is chiefly pasturage, and they an 
usually in some degree migratory *, during th( 
wet .season, driving their herds to the top ofthf 
mountains, and when it becomes dry and parched 
bringing them to the side of the rivers. For thf 
defence of their herds against wild beasts, thtj 
collect the cattle at night, within a circle oftciiti 
or huts, and light fires all rounB. In the dis- 
tricts where they do not rule, their villages forn; 
a kind of independent republic, governed b) 
their own chiefs. If they are oppressed or eti- 
croached upon, they quietly remove thenjse’ycs 
to another territory ; and as no people in Africa 
bear a higher character, ‘ to have aFoulah town in 
the neighbourhood,* says Moore, ‘ is by the na- 
tives reckoned a blessing,' They apply occasion- 
ally to trade, and sometimes to hunting. There 
is no known instance of a Foulah selling one oj 
his countrymen as a slave; on the contrary, i 
any of them is found in that condition, they vnH 
unite in raising a sum sufficient for his redeinp* 
tion. The hospitality of the Foulahs is 
much celebrated. The passion for dancing they 
share with all the negro tribes, and arc extreme y 
fond of music, a proficiency in which is dwme 
an accomplishment in their chiefs : thrir airs w 
said to be very pleasing and tender. Their co’ 
plexion is a dark olive ; they have a thin m » 
small, high, but expressive features, 
soft hair. Their hue varies with the 
tHpy inhabit ; in the vicinity of the Mocmi i r 
proaches to yellow ; while among t^ , 
goes it deepens into a muddy black. _ 

the middle size, of a, graceful form, and of P 
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cuUarly insinuating air. Mahommedans in reli- 
rion they still do not observe the rules of the 
prophet with apy strictness ; nor do they exhibit 
that intolerance which prevails among the 
Moors. They speak a language of their own ; 
but the Arabic is their only written one. Such is 
the general account which travellers have given 
of the Foulahs. 

M. Mollien,the last writer and observer of the 
habits of this race, delineates their character, 
however, in darker shades. lie represents them 
as very intolerant and haughty, encroaching 
and treacherous ; while he allows them many of 
the good qualities we have mentioned. As, 
however, he says, tnat all the Foulahs are en- 
gaged in trade, liis descriptions may apply to the 
trading class near the banks of the Senegal, and 
it is impossible to say how far the odious parts 
of their character may have been produced by 
their intercourse with Europeans. 

A difference in the forms of government, re- 
ligion, and other circumstances, in the nations 
with whom the original Foulahs have united, 
must also have pi'oduced a greater variety in the 
present race of Foulahs than in any of the other 
negro tribes. Respecting those of Foota-Jallo, 
this traveller observes, ‘The native of Foota- 
Jallo is in general ugly ; his look is as ferocious 
as that of a tiger ; liis nose is broad and flat, his 
teeth bad, his stature low, and his clotlies, which 
hang in rags, and the manner in which he ar- 
ranges his hair, naturally very long, by dividing 
it into small braids, according to the custom of 
the ancient Egyptians, give a savage appearance 
calculated to alarm the traveller : however, he is 
not cruel, but very irascible ; the least trifle offends 
and irritates him, he rarely leaves an injustice 
unpunished, hence revolutions are frequent in 
Tiinbo. They are often attended with the death 
of the sovereign. The inhabitant of Foota-Jallo 
is pioud of his country; he is incessantly asking 
strangers if they do not think it beautiful. Among 
the Foulahs fanaticism is carried to phrenzy ; 
every moment they draw their daggers, and look- 
ing furiously at them exclaim, * I will plunge 
thee into the heart of a pagan.* * 

The Foulahs are said to be superior workmen 
m many of the mechanical arts. Every village 
has its weavers, smiths, and shoe-makers. Their 
domestic concerns are all managed by the fe- 
niales, respecting whom, M. Mollien says, ‘ The 
^oinen are pretty, and well shaped, have 
J>val faces, and delicate features ; their hair is 
jpug, and they braid it round their heads ; their 
feet are small, but their legs somewhat bowed ; 
"'ey are seldom so stout as the negresses. 
They load their hair with ornaments of yellow 
^ber and coral, and their necks with gold or 
Rl^ beads ; over the head they throw a muslin 
^eil; some wear a jacket with sleeves ; like the 
uegro women, they have a cloth fastened round 
we waist. Lively and warm, they always wear 
* smiling look, and they seem to sigh for nothing 
pleasure ; their virtue rarely resists a grain 
coral, but the senses alone are concerned in 
wc passion of these females; they are hf no 
weans susceptible of a delicate or lasting attach- 
N malignant, they employ their rharm.s 
snake off their yoke, and to obtain a share in 


the empire of the hut ; they are not slaves like 
the Jaloff women, but wives, and in reality mis- 
tresses of the house.* 

Foulweather Cape, a conspicuous and very 
singular promontory on the north-west coast of 
North America. A high round bluff point pro- 
iects abruptly into the sea; a remarkable table 
hill is situated on the north, and a lower round 
bluff to the south of it. Vancouver places it in 
long. 236^" 4' W., lat. 44® 49' N. 

FOUND. The preterite and participle passive 
of find. See Find. 

Found, V. a Yr . fonder ; 

Founda'tion, n. s. (dare. To lay the basis of 
Found'er, w. s. i any building; tobuild; 
Found'ress, n, s, J to raise ; to establish ; 
to erect; to begin; to originate; to fix firmly; 
to raise upon a principle or ground. The 
derivatives are applied in all these senses : the 
agent, the subject, and the action, stand in each 
of these relations to the verb, and in no other. 

He is lyk to a man that bilditb an bous that dig- 
gidc depc, and sette the foundement on a stoon. 

Wiclif, Luk, vi. 

It fell not ; for it ww founded upon a rock. Matt, 
He bath founded it upon the seas, and established 
H upon the floods. Pialm xxiv. 2. 

For of their order she was patroness, 

Albe Clarissa was their cbiefest foundress. 

Faerie Queens. 

Throughout the world, even from the dret foundation 
thereof, all men have either been taken as lords or 
lawful kings in their own bouses. Hooker, 

The stateliness of houses, the goodliness of trees, 
when we behold them, delighteth the eye ; but that 
foundation which beareth up the one, that root which 
ministereth unto the other nourishment, is in the bosom 
of the earth concealed. id, 

Flcance is escaped, 

— ^Then corocs my fit again : I had else )een perfect^ 
Whole as the marble, /Imnded as the rock 

Shaksveare. 

That is the way to make the city flat. 

To bring the roof to the foundation. 

To bury all. Id. Coriolamu. 

O Jove, I think. 

Foundations fly the wretched ; such I mean. 

Where they should bo relieved. Id. 

These tunes of reason are Amphion*s lyre. 
Wherewith he did the Theban city found. 

Davies, 

— Come no more. 

This is mere moral babble, and direct 
Against the canon-laws of orxr foundation, 

Milton's Cotnus. 

This also shall they gain by their delay 
Tn the wide wilderness ; there they shall found 
Their government, and their great senate chase. 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordained« 

Milton, 

And the rude notions of pedantic schools 
Blaspheme the sacred founder of our rules. 

Roscommon, 

Of famous rities we the founders know ; 

But rivers, old as seas to which they go. 

Are nature’s bounty : *tis of more renown 
To make a river than to build a town. FFaUaV. 
If we give way to our passions, we do but gratify 
ourselves for the present, in order to our future dis- 
quiet ; but if wc resist and conquer them, we lay the 
foundation of perpetual peace iu our niiods. 

Tilloiwn. 
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The wanting orphans saw with watVy eyes 
Their fimnder*8 charity in the dust laid low. 

Dryden* 

For zeal like hers, her servants were to show j 
She was the first, where need required to go 
Herself the fattndreta and attendant too. 

Id. 


I draw a line along shore ; 

I lay the deep foundatiom of a wall. 

And £nos, named from me, the city call. td. 

When Jove, who saw from high, with just disdain. 
The dead inspired with vital breath again. 

Struck to the centre with his flaming dart 
The unhappy /oumfer of the godlike art. Id. 

Nor was Pruencste's founder wanting there, 

Whom fame reports the son of Mulciber. Id. 

They Gabian walls, and strong Fidenae rear. 
Nomentuin, Bola with Pometia found. 

And raise Colatian towers on rocky ground. Id. 

That she should be subject to her husband, the 
laws of mankind and customs of nations have ordered 
it so \ and there is a foundation in nature for it. 

Locke. 

A right to the use of the creatures is founded origi- 
nally in the right a man has to subsist. *d, 

'Poyrev, founded on contract, can descend only to 
him who has a right by that contract. Id. 

Xing James I. the founder of the Stewart race, had 
he not confined all his views to the peace of his own 
reign, his son had not been involved in such fatal 
troubles. Addison* a Freeholder. 


This hath been experimentally proved by the ho- 
nourable founder of this lecture in his treatise of the 
air. Bentley. 

Ne'er to these chambers whore the mighty rest, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guest. Ticket. 

The reputation of the Iliad they found upon the 
ignorance of his times. Pope*a Preface to the Iliad. 

Nor can the t-kilful herald trace 
The founder of thy ancient race. Swift. 

He had an opportunity of going to school on a 
foundation. Id. 

The first foundation of friendship is not the power 
of conferring b«*nefits, hut the cqtiality with which 
they are received, and may be returned. 

Juniua*a Letters. 

Gregory the Seventh, who may be adored or de. 
tested as the founder of the Papal monarchy, was 
driven from liome, and died in exile at Salerno. 

Gibbon. 

Foundation, in architecture. See Arciii- 
TECTUiiE, Index. Palladio allows a sixth part 
of the height of the whole building for the 
hollowing or under-digging, unless there be cel-- 
lars under ground, in which case be would have 
it somewhat lower. 

Foundation, in law, denotes a donation or 
legacy, either in money or lands, foi the main- 
tenance and support of some community, hos- 
pital, school, &c. The king only can found a 
college, but there may be a college in reputation 
founded by others. If it cannot appear by in- 
quisition who founded » church or college, it 
shall be intended that it was the king, who has 
power to found a new church, &c. The king 
may found and erect an hospital, and give a 
name to the house upon the inheritance of an- 
other, or license anotner person to do it upon 
hw own lands ; and the words fiindo, creo, ic., 
arc not necesfiary in every foundation, either of 
a college or hospital, made by the king ; but it 
is sufticient if fliere be wortls equivalent ; the 
incorporation of a college or hospital is the very 


foundation ; but he who endows it with lands i« 
the founder : and to the erection of an hospital 
nothing else is requisite but the incorporation 
and foundation. Persons seised of estates, in 
fee-simple, may found hospitals for the poor by 
deed enrolled in chancery, &c., which shall be 
incorporated, and subject to such visitors as the 
founuer shall appoint, &c. stat. 39 Eliz. c. 5. 

Found, v. a. ^ l'r.fondre,Jomi€tir; Lat. 

Found'er, n. s. > fund€re. To form by melt- 

Found'ry, n. s ^ing and pouring into 
moulds j to cast. A founder is the agent, and 
foundry is tlic casting-house or place of his ope- 
ration. 

A second multitude 

With wondrous art /ounded the massy ore. 

Severing each kind, scummed the bullion dross. 

Milton. 

Foundera add a little antimony to their bell-metal, 
to make it more sonorous ; and so pewterers to their 
pewtrr, to make it sound more clear like silver. 

Grew* a Museum. 

FOUNDERS, persons who cast metals in va- 
rious forms and for difierent uses ; as guns, bells, 
statues, printing cliaraclers, candlesticks, buc- 
kles, ike., whence they arc denominated gun- 
founders, bell-founders, figure- 
founders, letter-founders, foun- 
ders of small works, &.e. Tlie 
company of founders was in« 
corporated in 1614. Their arm? 
are azure, an ewer between two 
pillars, or, as in the annexed dia- 
gram. 

Founi/f.r, t;. a. & v. n. Vr. fondre ; It. fond. 
the bottom. ']\) eause such a soreness and ten 
derness in a horse’s foot, that he is unable to sc 
it to the ground. To sink to the bottom ; to fiil 
to miscarry. 

Out of the ground, a fury infernal stcrio, 

From Pluto sent, at requeste of Saturnc j — 

For which his hors for fere gan to turne. 

And lepte aside, and foundred as he lepe. 

Chaucer. The Knightea Tale. 

Phoibu!*' steeds are foundered. 

Or night kept chained below. 

Sfiakapeare Tempeat. 

In this point 

411 his tricks founder ; and he brings his physick 

After his patient’s death. Id. Henry VIU. 

New ships, built at those rates, have been ready 
founder in the seas with every extraordinary storm. 

Raleigh’a Emyi> 

El. Br, ^ For certain. 

Either some one, like us, night-foundered here. 

Or else some neighbour woodman, or at worst 
Some roving robber calling to his fellows. Milton. 

Brutes find t>ut where their talents lie : 

A bear will not attempt to fly ; 

A foundered horse will oft debate, 

Before he tries a five-barred gate. Swift* 

Tiic roar 

Of breakers has not daunted my slight trim. 

But stijl sea- worthy skiff, and she may float 
Where ships have foundered, as doth many a boat. 

Byron. 

To Founder, in sea language, is used, when 
a ship, by an extraordinary leak, or by a grea 
sea breaking in upon her, is so filled with wa e 
that she cannot be freed of it; so that sneca 
neither veer nor steer, but lies like a log; an n« 
being able to swim long, will at last sink. 
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FOUNDING. 


Fouhdtng, in the mechanical arts, will strictly 
include castings in brass and bronze, the found- 
ing of cannon, all the other operations of the 
iron foundry, and bell and type founding. But 
some of these are of suHicient importance to re- 
quire distinct treatment. 

For the founding of cannon, see Gunnery. 

For the operations of the iron foundry, see 
Iron Foundry. 

For type-founding, see Type. 

This paper will be confined to founding in 
brass and bronze ; and to bell founding. 

Brass is a compound of copper and zinc, 
which become, by being fused together, a homo- 
geneous malleable yellow irudal, of great utility 
111 various articles of our domestic economy, and 
in the arts, in which it is also employed in the 
founding of statues, &.c. &c. See Brass. 

Founders of brass articles of a general de- 
scription require an exact model, in wood or 
otherwise, of the article to be founded ; and this 
IS most frequently required to be in two parts, 
exactly joined together, and fitted by small pins: 
the casting, in such a case, is performed by two 
operations, that is, one half at one time and one 
half at another, and in manner following, viz. 
The founder provides himself with a yellowish 
sharp sand, which is required to be well washed, 
to free it of all earthy and other particles. This 
sand IS prepared for use by a process called 
tewing, which consists in working up the sand 
in a moist stale, over a board about one foot 
square, which is placed over a box to receive 
what may fall over in the tewing. A roller 
about two feet long and two inches in diameter 
is employed in rolling the sand about until it is 
brought into that state which is deemed proper 
for its business : a loiig-bladeil knife is also re- 
fj-uired to cut it in pieces. With the roller and 
the knife the |ewing is finished for u.se, by being 
alternately rolled and cut. When the sand is so 
far prepared, the moulder provides himself with 
a table or board, which in size must be regulated 
by the castings about to be performed on it. 
The edges of the table or board are surrounded 
hy a ledge, in onler to support the tewed stuff ; 
the table so previously prepared is filled up with 
the sand as high as tlie top of the ledge, which 
in a moderately moistened slate, and which 
must he pressed closely down upon the table in 
tvery purt. When the operation has so far ad- 
vanced, the models must be all examined, to see 
that they are in a state to come nicely out of the 
mould, and if not found so, they must be cleaned 
m^^altered till the founder is satisfied with them. 
All models require the greatest accuracy in their 
making, o\ it will be vain to suppose any thing 
^ be performed by the founder. 

When the models are mund to l>o in a state to 
e founded, one half, generally longitudinally, is 
first, and this is applied on the mould, and 
pressed down into the tewed stuff or sand, so as 
*hi form completely indented in it: this 
St be very carefully looked to, to see that 
re are no small holes ; as every part in the 


indented sana must be a perfect cameo of the 
models submitted and pressed into it. If it 
should not be found perfect, new sand must be 
added, and tlie model re-indented and pressed, 
till it leaves its impression in a state proper to 
receive the metal. In the same manner, other 
models intended to be founded on the same ta- 
ble, must be prepared and indented into the 
sand. When the table is completely ready for 
the metal, it is carried to the mclter, who him- 
self examines its state, and also the cameos, 
and who lays along the middle of the mould the 
half of a small wire of brass, which he presses 
into the sand, so as to form a small channel for 
the melted brass to flow in, and which he terms 
the master-jet or canal. It is so disposed as to 
meet the ledge on one side, and far enough to 
reach the last pattern on the other ; from this are 
made several less jets or branches, extending 
themselves to each pattern on the table, and by 
which means the fluid metal is conveyed to all 
the different indented impressions required to be 
cast on the table. When the work is so far for- 
waided, it is deemed ready for the foundry; 
previously to which, however, the whole is 
sprinkled over with mill-dust, and when it is so 
sprinkled, the table is placed in an oven of mo- 
derate temptTature till it gets dry, or in a stale 
which is deemed proper to receive the melted 
brass. 

The first table being thus far completed, it is 
either turned upside down and the moulds or 
patterns taken out, or the moulder begins to pre- 
pare another table exactly similar to the one he 
has just completed, in which he indents and 
presses the other half of the mould, or he turns 
the table already finished and containing * the 
first half of the patterns upside down; previ- 
ously, however, to doing which, it will be ne- 
cessary for him to loosen the pattern which is 
fixed in the sand , a little all round, with any 
small instrument that will just open away the 
sand from its edges, in order to its coming from 
out of the table more easily. This economy in 
founding, of making one-half of each pattern 
to be cast answer the purpose of the whole pat- 
tern, is a very common practice in brass found- 
ing, and enables the manufacturer to sell his goods 
at a much cheaper rate than he would otherwise 
be enabled to do, if he were obliged to have a 
full pattern of all goods to be foun<led. \yhen 
he has loosened the sand from about the pallern, 
and taken it out of the first table, the work is 
proceeded in, of preparing the counterpart or 
other half of the mould with the same pattern, 
or otherwise, and in a frame exactly correspond- 
ing with the former, excepting only that it is 
prepared with small pins, to enter holes which 
are made in the first half of the model, and into 
which the pins enter, and secure the two halves 
together. It is obvious, that the accuracy in the 
joining will depend wholly upon the neatness 
and truth of fixing and boring for the pins. 

W'hen the table containing the counterpart is 
finished, the patterns are all properly inuented 
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in the sand, which is done as has been before 
described for the first table, and when com- 
pleted^ it is carried away to the melter, who, 
after enlar^ng the principal jet of the counter- 
part, aud making the cross jets to the various 
patterns, sprinkles them as before with mill- 
dust: it is then set in the oven till it has re- 
ceived a sufficient drying to be ready for the 
melted metal ; after which, and when both parts 
of the model are deemed sufficiently dry, they 
are joined together by means of the pins and 
hples, previously prepared in the upper and un- 
der model: and to prevent their rising up or 
slipping aside by the force of the melted brass, 
which is to come in flaming with heat, and 
through a small hole contrived in the principal 
or master-jet, the precaution is taken ot locking 
the two tables down in a kind of press made 
with screws ; or, if the mould be too large to 
admit of bein^ screwed easily, wedges are had 
recourse to, to fix the tables together, to prevent 
accidents. The moulds thus fixed in the press, 
or wedged, are placed near the furnace, and 
every arrangement is made for it to receive the 
melted brass as it comes out of the crucible. 

All being so far arranged, and the moulds 
ready, the metal is prepared, by being heated to 
a complete fusion in an earthen crucible, com- 
monly about ten inches high and four inches in 
diameter. The furnace for promoting the fusion 
of the brass is similar to a smith's forge, having 
bellows of large dimensions operated upon by a 
lever, and a chimney over the furnace. The 
hearth is of masonry or brick-work, secured by 
an outer rim of iron, in the centre of which is 
the fire-place, and which consists in making a 
▼oiu or cavity, from twelve to eighteen inches 
square, and reaching quite down to the bottom 
or floor of the foundry. The void or cavity is 
divided into two parts by an iron grating, on the 
upper side of which is placed the fuel, and in 
the midst of it the crucible containing the me- 
tal ; the lower part of the cavity is appropriated 
to admit the air to the Are, and also to receive 
the waste or cinders falling from the fire. The 
fuel consists of dry beechen wood cut into small 
billets, and previously baked, to make them 
more readily combustible, and which are, when 
a fire is required, put into the cavity in the 
hearth, and well lighted. The crucible, when 
full of brass, should be placed down in the 
centre of the Are, so that it may play all round 
it, and it should be covered with an earthen co- 
ver, or tile, to promote the heat of the fire upon 
the metal. All the time the metal is preparing, 
the attendant keeps blowing up the Are ; and in 
order to keep the heat from escaping through the 
chimney, or in flame, a piece of tile is placed 
over the Are and aperture of the furnace. As 
the heat operates in melting the metal, it sinks 
nearer to the bottom of the crucible, when fresh 
metal is added till the crucible is quite full. The 
brass is previously prepared for melting, by be- 
ing broken into small fragments in a mortar, 
and, when sufficiently beaten and broken for use, 
ft is put into the erucible by an iron ladle, which 
has a long hollow arm or shank of small dia- 
meter, but sufficiently large to admit the frag- 
snents ot metal rolling through it into the cru- 
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cible, into which the fresh brass is dropped from 
out of the cylindrical arm. of the iron ladle. As 
the crucible is Ailed with metal, preparation 
must be made, when it is deemed ready to be 
removed for the purpose of running it into the 
moulds, to remove it easily from oiit of the Are 
which is done bv a pair of iron tongs with their 
feet bent inwards. The crucible is taken hold 
of by these tongs, and carried away to the 
mould, into which the melted brass is poured 
through the aperture communicating to the tnas- 
ter-jet of each mould; the metal is carried 
round to each jet, and poured in till the cru- 
cible is emptied, or the moulds Ailed. It is 
usual to fuse rather more brass than is required 
for the casting; as, by having too little, the work 
could not be at that time Anished, which would 
occasion delays in opening the tables. As soon 
as the moulds are run, water is sprinkled over 
the tables, to cool and Ax the metal ; after which 
the presses or wedges are removed from the 
frames, and the works just founded are removed 
out of the sand, io be cleaned and Anished for 
sale. The tewing- stuff or sand is afterwards 
taken out of the frames to be worked up again 
for another casting. The sand, by a repetition 
of use, becomes quite black, by reason qf the 
charcoal that it collects from the foundry ; but 
its blackness does not render it unAt to he 
employed in other tables for moulding or cast- 
ing. 

in foundings of brass in which the models are 
large, an expedient is had recourse to, of ren- 
dering them lighter and more economical, by 
performing the casting hollow. This is done by 
making a core or heart, roughly resembling the 
attern, and composed of clay and white cruci- 
le dust well kneaded and mixed together with 
water, and which is covered with wax, exactly 
representing the article to be cast ; or the core 
may be suspended in the centre of the indents 
made in the sand. When the article is required 
to have but one perfect side, as is common in 
most cabinet articles, the melted metal, in such 
a case, is prevented from Ailing tlie indent by the 
space occupied by the core, and it will he in 
thickness corresponding to the size which the 
heart or core takes up, in proportion to the size 
of the work to be founded. In the fornicr case, 
when the article is to have both or all round of 
a full pattern, wax is employed, and is so ad- 
justed to the core, that the metal may, in passing 
the jet, displace it, and leave its resemblance, 
and also its thickness, of brass, in the indent in 
the table. If it be a pattern of a complicated 
form, therq would arise a difficu^ in getting the 
core out after it was founded. The pattern must 
then be performed or moulded in two separate 
ones, ana also the foundings ; the part left out 
of the Arst pattern must ^ performed in a m- 
cond ; and afterwards fltted and soldered to the 
Arst. This mode is common at Birmingham, m 
making handles for locks, and shutter fiwtenings, 
which are commonly round. The plain knobs, 
for locks, &c., are made in halves and , 
together: the wrought ones, (as they ^ oalie 
from being ornamented) are cast 
shank and spindle, and the bell or handle 
of the knob is hollow, and open at its opposite 
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end| which is afterwards supplied by a separate 
piece or ^p. The cores of many of these Bir- 
mingh^^ brass-works are made to occupy so 
much of the pattern, that tiie brass is not thicker 
than a shilling. 

Many of the brass-manufacturers who work 
on a large scale, employ a steam-ei^ine to punch 
articles from sheet metal, from dies previously 
formed. By this operation almost all the com- 
mon brass goods, (such as hand-plates to doors, 
roses to door and cabinet furniture, and many 
light goods) are now made. The punched goods 
arc very cheap, but of very kttlc strength or du- 
rability, as may be noticed in many of the brass 
articles employed in our domestic economy. 
Brass mouldings, plain or wrought, are gene- 
rally cast solid, and in moderate lengths; a pat- 
tern in wood, clay, or wax, is required, and the 
only precautions previously to founding them 
are, that they be carefully indented in the sand- 
table. If the mouldings be large and much 
carved, a core may be used for these also, taking 
care to leave the metal sulHciently thick to allow 
of finishing up afterwards, without injuring the 
effect of the pattern. 

All brass, as well as other foundings, require, 
when taken out of the sand, to be cleaned up 
anti made complete; as they seldom come out 
perfect. This is done in hrkss-founding, by fil- 
ing ofi' the cores, and filling up the small holes 
with melted metal or solder. Some brass-works 
are cast to a rough pattern, for instance, all those 
>vhic'h are cylindrical in shape ; and such kind of 
goods are put into a lathe and turned, and 
smoothed up afterwards. Articles in brass which 
are sculptured, are generally left in a mat-state 
on their grounds, and the raised parts burnished 
up by hand ; the mat-state refers to such parts 
only which are left without polish, or in a state 
in which the brass is found when it first comes 
out of the sand, with the addition of cleaning 
and perfecting only.’^ 

The burnishing consists in making the raised 
parts quite complete, and afterwards laying them 
down tight upon a bench, or in a vice, whichever 
is most convenient ; and working up the face of 
the brass with a bent tool composed of a shaft 
of steel, about half an inch wide and eight or 
uine inches in length, fixed firmly in a handle 
of wood. The end of the tool is turned up 
about a quarter of an inch, and ground away on 
inner edge. With Ihis tool the workmen rub 
the part to be heightened, as it is termed. They 
"ave these heightening tools of various widths, 
some one-eighth of an inch wide only, and others 
as much as three-quarters of an inch. With 
such tools they operate upon all the various sized 
r ^KK heightened ; and, as the part is thus 
X K * workman dips his tool in a lacker, 
d K him in an earthenware 

isn. This lacker is commonly prepared from 
dissolved in spirits of wine, and which 
backed explained under the head of 

or enchasing as it is called, is also 
in br^s works. It is a similar opera- 
in th ”®^htening, except that it is employed 
more delicate works of sculpture to give 
peater sharpness and effect. The french 
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excel in chasing, as their numerous small orpa- 
ments used as decorations to chimney-pieees 
time-pieces, vases, &c. &c., fully demonstrate; 
many of which are in brass as well a& in or 
molu. 

Brass castings which are plain are cleaned up 
for sale by being filed smooth or turned so by 
the turner, and afterwards polished by being 
rubbed with emery till the surface Incomes 
rei^lar and tolerably even, after which they are 
finished with tripoU. To keep brass works from 
tarnishing and gettinr black, by exposure to the 
air, the brass-workers have recourse to lacker 
ing. This consists in covering the brass, moder- 
ately heated over a stove containing an open 
charcoal fire, with a liquid, also moderately 
warm, composed of saffron and Spanish annotta, 
each two drams, put into a bottle with a pint of 
highly rectified spirits of wine, which jvhen 
together should he placed in a moderate heat 
and often shaken • from this a very strong tinc- 
ture will he obtained, w'hich must be afterwards 
strained through a coarse linen cloth to take out 
the dregs of the annotta and saffron ; it is then 
to be returned to the bottle, and three ounces of 
seed -lac powdered must be added to it, and the 
whole again heated till the seed-lac be com- 
pletely dissolved ; after which it is fit for use, 
and will form a good and pale-colored lacker, 
which will prevent the brass from clianging 
color by exposure to the air. It is laid on the 
brass by a camers-hair pencil as thin as it can 
be spread, and requires nothing to be done to it 
after it is so spread but a moderate rubbing. If 
the brass be required to be of a redder color, 
increase the proportion of annotta in the lacker, 
and it will be accomplished. All the best kinds 
of brass-works are gilt to prevent their changing 
color, and this constitutes the desideratum in 
the works in or molu. 

The more important part of casting in brass 
consists in founding sfa/t/es, busts, basso-relievos, 
vases, &c. The Greeks and Romans practised 
it to an immense extent, as may be seen from 
the vast number of statues and other works 
which have come down to us of both these 
people. The Greeks also formed most of those 
instruments of brass, which we make of iron 
and steel. Thus Homer describes the arras 
offensive and defensive, in his poems, as brazen. 
He calls the Greeks by the general epithet of 
brass-coated, and seldom mentions steel. In 
Herculaneum, Pompeii, Stahea, &c., were found 
many arms and instruments formed of brass or 
bronze, while very few of iron were discovered. 
Those of brass were adapted to the purposes of 
agriculture, mechanics, mathematics, architec- 
ture, &c. In Pompeii was found a complete 
set of surgeons’ instruments formed of bronze, 
which shows that a preference was given to that 
metal. 

In the founding of statues, busts, &c., three 
things in particular require attention : namely, 
the mould, the wax, and shell or coat, the inner 
mould or core, so called from b^ng in the 
middle or heart of the statue. In preparing 
the core, the moulder is required to give it the 
attitude and contour of the figure intei^ed to be 
founded. The use of the core is to support the 
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Wax and shell, to lessen the weight, and save, 
the metal. T]he core is made and raised on an 
iron grate sufficiently strong to sustain it, and it 
is farther strengthened by bars or ribs of iron. 
The core is made of strong notter’s-cfay tcm- 

S ered with water, and mixed up with horse- 
<ung and hair, all kneaded and incorporated 
together; with this it is modelled and fashioned 
previously to the sculptor’s laying over it the 
wax; some moulders use plaster of Paris and 
sifted brick-dust mixed together with water for 
their cores. The iron bars which support the 
core are so adjusted, that they can be taken from 
out of the figure after it is founded, and the 
holes arc restored by solder, &c. ; but it is ne- 
cessary in full-sized figures to leave some of the 
iron bars affixed to the core to steady its project- 
ing parts. After the core is finished and got 
tolerably firm and dry, the operation of laying 
on the waxen covering to represent the figure is 
performed, which must he all done, wrought 
and fashioned by the sculptor himself, and by 
him adjusted to the core. Some sculptors work 
the wax separately, and afterwards dispose and 
arrange, it on the ribs of iron, filling up the 
void spaces in the middle afterwards with liquid 
plaster and brick-dust, by which plan the core 
IS made as, or in proportion to, the sculptor’s 
progress in working the wax-model. (’are 
must be taken, however, in modelling the wax 
in both cases to make it of a uniform substance?, 
in order to the metal being so in the work, of 
which the wax is its previous representative. 
When the waxen model is finished to the core, 
or adapted and filled afterwards, .small tubes of 
wax are fixed perpendicularly to it from top to 
bottom, to serve not only as jets to convey the 
melted metal to all parts of the work, but as 
vent-holes to allow a passage to the air gener- 
ated by the heated brass in fiowing into ihc 
mould, and which, if not admitted readily to 
escape, would occa.sion so much disorder in it 
as would much injure the beauty of the work. 
Sculptors adjust the weight of the metal re- 
quired in this kind of founding by the wax 
taken up in the model. One pound of wax so 
employed will require ten pounds of metal to 
occupy its space in the casting. The work 
having advanced in progress so far, will now 
require covering with a shell. This consists of 
a kind of coal or crust laid over the wax, which, 
being of a soft nature, easily takes and pre- 
serves the impression which it afterwards com- 
municates to the metal, upon its occupying the 
place of the wax, which is between the shell 
and core. The shell is composed of c*lay and 
white crucible dust, well ground, screened, and 
mixed up with water to the consistence of paint, 
like which it is used. Tlie moulder applies it 
by laying it over the wax with a camelVhair or 
other soft pencil, which will require eight or 
nine times going over, allowing it time to dry 
between each successive coat. After this coating 
is firm upon the wax, and which is used only to 
nrotect it from those which are to follow, the 
•Hjcond part, or coating, is made up of common 
earth, mixed with horse-dung : this is spread all 
over the model, and in such thickness as to 
withstand, in some measure, the weight of the 
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intended metal. To this coating or iiupressRti 
is added a third, composed almost wholly of 
dung, with a proportion of earth sufficient only 
to render it a little more tough and firm when 
used. When this is tolerably dry, the shell is 
finished by laving on several more coats or im- 
pressions of the same composition, made strong 
and stiff' by successive workings with ffie hand. 
When this is finished, and is deemed adequate 
to support the heated metal, it is farther secured 
and strengthened by several bands or hoops of 
iron, bound round it at about six inches from 
each other, and fastened at bottom to the grate 
on which the statue stands. Above the head of 
the statue is made an iron circle for the purpose 
also of confining the sliell and statue, to this 
circle the hoops are fastened at top. It may be 
considered when the moulding has arrived at 
this state, to he in a condition to receive the 
melted metal ; but it is not so exactly, as will 
soon appear. The mould, as has been befon* 
ob.served, is made upon an iion grate: under 
this grate is a furnace and fine, in which at this 
period of the work a moderate? fire is to be made, 
and the a})c*rliire of coniinunica'tion therewith 
stopped up so as to kci'p in the heat. As the 
heat increases, and begins to o}>erate on th<* 
mould, preparation must be made to allow of 
the wax running freely from out of the shell : 
for this purpose, pipes are contrived at the liasc 
of the mould, so that it may run gently off and 
through these pipes. As soon as it is all run oil; 
the pipes are nicely stopped up wdth earth to 
prevent the air entering them, &c. When this 
is done, tin* shell is surrounded by any mattii 
that has non-conducting properties, for instance, 
pieces of brick put round and piled up of good 
thickness, secured by earth, will answ(;r the 
end ; and the whole should he finally conted 
outside with loam as a farther protection to ket?|) 
in the bear. 

After the shell is adoquat^y surrounded with 
materials to kee]) off' the effect of the air, tlx: 
fire in the furnace is augmented, till such tinif* 
as both the matter surrounding the shell and it 
also become red-hot, and which in ordinary cir- 
cumstances will take place in twenty-four liou* s' 
time; the fire is then extinguished, and the 
whole allowed to cool : after which, the matter 
which has been packed round the shell is taken 
aw’ay, and its place occupied with earth moist- 
ened and closely pressed to the mould in otder 
to make it more firm and steady. It will, when 
having advanced so far, be in a stale to receive 
the melted metal ; to prepare which for the 
casting, a furnace is made a few feet above the . 
one employed lo heat the mould : it is formed 
like an oven, having three apertures, one ot 
which is for a vent, the other to admit the lucl, 
and the last to let the melted metal flow throuiih 
and out of the furnace. This last aperture 
should be kept very close whilst the metal is 
fusing, when it has arrived at that state wdiich is 
deemed pToj>er for running it itiio the sFiell, ana 
which is known by the quick separation an 
escape of the zinc of the brass. A little lube 
laid to con»ey it into an earthenware basin, 
which is fixed over the top of the mould- In'® 
this basin all the large nranches from the le 
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filter^ and from which is conveyed the metal 
into all the. parts of the mould. . The jets are 
all stopped up with a kind of plugs, which are 
kept close till the basin which is to supply the 
metal be full. When the furnace is first opened 
for thi.s purpose, the melted brass gushes for- 
ward like a torrent of fire, and is prevented 
from entering any of the jets by the plugs, till 
the basin is sufficiently full to be ready to begin 
with the mould, and which is esteemed so when 
the brass it contains is adequate to the supply of 
ad the jets at once, upon which occastoii the 
plugs from all of them are withdrawn. The 
plugs consist of a long iron rod, with a head at 
one end capable of filling the whole diameter of 
each tube. Tlie hole in the furnace in which 
the melted metal is contained, is opened with a 
long piece of iron, fitted on the end of a pole to 
allow of the furnace-mau keeping at a distance 
from it, as many accidents occur by the red-Iiot 
metal coming in contact with the air, particu- 
larly if it be damp, in which case the most 
violent explosions take place. The basin is 
!illed almost in an instant after the fiirnace-plug 
i.s withdrawn, and the metal is then let into the 
several jets communicating with the model, 
which when they have emptied themselves into 
the shell or mould, the founding is finished, in 
as far as the casting is concerned . The rest of the 
work is completed by the sculptor, who takes the 
new brass figilre from out of the mould and earth 
in which it was encompassed, saws off the jets, 
and repairs and restores llie parts where ro- 
ejuired. His tools for this purpose consi.st of 
chisels of various sizes, gravers, puncheons, 
tiles, kc. 

In casting colossal statues a somewhat differ- 
ent mode is pursued than the one already de- 
ticribed : this arises wholly from the size, it being 
^nnul difficult to remove the moulds of such 
•vVorks ; they are therefor^ worked and prepared 
npon the spot where they are to l)C cast. There 
are two ways of performing this. By the first 
plan a square liolc is dug into the earth some- 
what larger than would be required for tlie 
mould, and its sides are hemmed up with brick- 
work : at its bottom is formed a hole below the 
bottom of the one already prepared, as a fur- 
nace, and which must be built up with brick-work, 
having an aperture made outwards into another 
pit prepared near it, from which the fuel is put 
into the furnace. The top of the furnace in the 
first hole is covered by a grating of iron, and on 
dhs is moulded and placed the case of the statue 
*obe cast, and also its waxen coating; in doing 
which die same process is observed by the 
sculptor as that already described. Near the 
edgt of the large pit, in which the model is 
placed, is erected the furnace to melt the metal, 
and which is similar to the one already described 
ur common figure-casting, except being of 
larger dimensions; it has like that three aper- 
one for putting in the wood, another for 
vent, and a third to run the metal out at. By 
he second plan of founding colossal figures, it 
IS thought sufficient to work the mould above 
Stonnd, adopting the same mode with respect to 
J *nniace and grate undcrneatli it. For, whether 
nder ground or above it, U> keep In the heat 
VoL. IX. 
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when drying the core and melting the wax, U 
that which is more particularly sought for ; to 
do which, in the most effectual way, four walls 
of brick-work are built up round the model, in 
the middle of which is fixed the grate and fur- 
nace ; and on one side above is formed the mass 
of building intended for the furnace, which is to 
be appropriated to the melting of the metal. 
When the whole is finished and ready, a fire is 
made in the fire-place under the core of the 
model, and kept up so as to produce a moderate 
heal to dry the core, and also to melt away the 
wax from olf it, which runs down by tubes as 
has been before remarked upon, and indeed no 
difference whatever takes place in such founding, 
except every tiling being on a larger scale. 
When the wax is run off, and the fire extinguish- 
ed in the furnace, bricks are tilled in at random, 
either into the hole, if founding under gfound, 
or into the area be.*tw'een the walls if -above 
ground ; after this is done the fire in the furnace 
is again lighted, and blown up and augmented, 
till such time as both the core and bricks are of 
a red-heat; when the fire is again extinguished, 
and the whole is left to cool ; and when toolefl 
the bricks are again removed, and all is cleared 
away, and the spaced again occupa.'d by moist- 
ened earth to secure and steady tlie model. 
Nothing now remains but running in the metal, 
which is perfonni^d has been before described 
for smaller foundings of statues. 

All tlie principal cities of ancient Greece and 
Rome, boasted of their wealth by enumerating 
their statues of brass, Athens, Delphi, and 
Rhodes, are each reported to have had in and 
about tlicir temples ^3000 brass statues. And 
Mar(‘us Scauriis, though an edile only, adorned 
the circus at Rome with upwards of that num- 
ber of statues of brass, during the time of the 
celebrating of the Cireensian shows. U after- 
wards, in consequence of this taste continuing to 
prevail at Rome, of forming and collecting 
works in brass, u.sed to be a proverb among the 
visitors oi that celebrated city, * that in Rome 
the peo|)le of brass wCre not loss numerous than 
the Roman people.’ 

Buon/.f., by the Italians called Bron/.o, was 
well known to the anc.ents. Kgyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans all made use of it, and that in most 
cases to their important works as connected with 
sculpture and the ornamental parts of architec- 
ture, Bronze was selected by these pt?ople as 
bearing a finer edge, and not so likely as eithei 
of its component parts to oxydate by exposure 
to the air : hence they made statues of it to 
adorn the approaches to their cities and public 
edifices, affixed it in beautiful and highly relieved 
ornaments to the friezes of their temples, cast ii 
in basso-relievos to represent the paraphernalia 
of tlieir games and festivals, which were retained 
in compartments about their works dedicated to 
their gods ; and, finally, wrought it into baths, 
tripods, vases, lamps, and other purposes of 
utility and ornament ; specimens of many of 
which have by its indestructibility come down to 
us, as may be seen exhibited in the numerous 
public galleries on the continent, at Rome, 
Naples, llorcnce, and Paris, with some in out 
own Museum. 

2 K 
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The E^yplian bronze coiisiiJtcd; acconling to 
liasari, ol' two-thirds brass, ai;d one-third eop- 
PtT, Pliny says, ‘ the Grecian bronze was 
Formed by adding one-tenth lead, and one- 
twentieth silver, to the two-thirds brass and the 
one-third copper of the Egyptian bronze,’ and 
tliis was the proportion afterwards made use of 
by the Homan statuaries. The Greek bronzes 
very obviously appear to possess a diiference of 
coin))osition to any that have been founded 
among the moderns. The famous Venetian horses 
(four in number), said to have been the work of 
Lysippus, exhibit at once, to broiizists, that ihv. 
anci(mt metal of that name was, in its composi- 
lion, very different from that which is now made 
and called after that designation : — tlie modern 
bronze is commonly made of two-thirds copper, 
fused vv.tli onc-third of brass; and very lately, 
from the great demand for all kinds of ornamciils 
m this metal, in foniung the decorative parts to 
^iir apartments, and supports to our articles of 
furniture, lead, with zinc in sinaU proportions, 
have been added to the copper and brass. Tliese 
rariations have been one cause of die greater 
brilliancy and compactness to be observed in 
mod(;rii castings of lliis metal, in comparison of 
those founded a few years since. So common is 
bronze-work become at this time, that every 
])etty brass-worker pretends to be an adept in 
founding of this metal ; however, nothing is to 
be feared in the attempt, as tlio efforts of such 
bronzistswill not carry them beyond the work of 
the furnace. 

Tlie alloying of the several metals to form 
bronze is found to promote in it a nmlier fusi- 
bility than is possessed by either of its compo- 
nent parts in their pure metallic state ; and this 
is a property very much to its advantage in the 
castings of large works. Mod(?rn works in bronze 
become numerous in proportion to the advance- 
ment in the arts. Bronze-casting is tmiployed 
tn forming equestrian statues, colossal ana other 
figures in alto-relievo, to s<‘t off and adorn jmb- 
lie places. It is competent, when in the hand 
uf an artist, of giving a zest to archit<?cture ; 
inasmuch as by its lint, as well as by the great 
variety of the forms it is suscc.'plible of being 
made into, it is able to add richness by its oppo- 
sition, and at the same lime it finishes the forms 
of those parts of architecture requiring it! See 
Bronzk. In that article we have noticed Mac- 
queir’s mode of casting large works. 

Bronzo-casting is also performed in the follow- 
ing manner, viz. 1 . The figure or pattern to be cast 
must have a mould, and tliis is prejiared and laid 
on a plaster cast, nreviously wruugnt and finished 
by the sculptor. The mouid is made of plaster of 
I’aris, rendered moist by being mixed up with 
water; to this prcpanition is addt*d brick-dust, 
in the proportion ot one-third of the former to two- 
thirds of the hitter. This is carefully laid on the 
naould, with strength in proportion to the weight 
of metal intended to be used in the founding. 
In its joints small channels should be cut tending 
upwards, and from different parts of the internal 
hollow, to allow of vent for the air to escape 
through, as the licated metal runs in upon the 
mould. A thin layer of clay should be spread 


over the inside of it, and of the thickness which 
it is intended the bronze should be. Wkhin-side 
the clay, a filling up of plaster and brick-dust 
in the proportions as betbre described, will be 
required to compose the core: but, if the work 
to be c.ast be large, before the plaster and brick- 
dust are poured into the mould to form the core 
a skeleton composed of iron bars, as a support 
for the figure, should be prepared and fixed • 
after which the filling up of the core may be 
proceeded in. When this is done, the mould 
must be opened again, and the layer of day 
taken out of it, and the core thoroughly dried 
and even burned with a charcoal fire, or with 
straw ; for, if the least damp remain, tlie cast 
will he blown to pieces when the hot metal comes 
.in contact with it, in running it into the mould 
anil the workmen employed about tlie work lu* 
maimed or killed by the dispersion of the heated 
bronze. After the core, &c., has beiui properly 
dried, and is deemed ready for the work, U 
should lie laid in the mould, and supported in 
its place by short rods of bronze, whicn should 
run through the mould into the core. All heinj^ 
so lar advanced, the mould should be clad and 
hound round with iron, of strength proportionate 
to the size of the work to be cast ; afti?r wiiicli, 
the mould should be laid in a situation for run- 
ning in the metal, and must be supported for the 
[jurpose by bricks, &c. Great care sliould be 
taken that every part be perfei’tly dried, before 
any inclal be run into the mould; or, as has been 
before observed, the most fatal consequences will 
arise to those who may be .about the work. A 
channel must he made from the furnace \n\vliich 
the melted metal is, in order to its running to the 
principal jet of the mould, and with a descent, 
to promote its flowing rapidly. The jets, fur- 
nace, &c. ike,, are all contrived, as has been 
before described, for casting figures in brass. 
In X’c.saris’s Lives is a chapter on brass-founding; 
and there are also some very useful observations 
in tlie J.ife of Beiveriulo Cellin; vide Pliny’s 
Natural History. 

The .smaller works in bronze are founded by 
jireviously being modelled in wax, to which ii 
i!oating of clay is adapted and dried. 

Bronze works are cleaned up and repaired 
after being founded, in a similar manner to what 
figures in brass are, and with the same kin<l of 
tools ; but this btsl touch of perfecting what may 
have heeu left imperfect by the itionld, sliouUl 
invariably be done by the statuary or niodcllc!- 
himself; as no one is so competent to keep a]' 
the spirit of the original work, as lie who invented 
it, and gave effect to hi-i nnention, by making the 
model. 

The principal works • M cuted in Londoiun 
bronze, claiming particular notice, are, the eques- 
trian statue at Charing Cross, of Charles 1. ; Ih^ 
colossal statue of iiis late majesty, in the square 
of Somerset Place, by the late Mr. Bacon ; the 
statue of Francis, duke of Bedford, on the sou i 
side of liussell Square: the equestrian sfJt 
of William III., in the centre of St. James 
Square, the work of Mr. J. Bacon, 
the ‘ Achilles,’ in commemoration of ® 
Wellington’s victories, in Hyde Park. 1 
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arc also many bronzes of great merit in the pro- 
vinces. 

The manner of casting Hells is similar to that 
of statues, except that the metal is different, 
there being in bell-metal about one fifth of tin, 
whereas there is no tin in the brass of statues. 
The dimensions of the core and wax in mo- 
delling a bell, if it be to be one of a ring of 
several, must be formed on a kind of scale or di- 
apason, which will give the height, aperture, 
and thickness of the shell necessary to the several 
tones required. The exterior of the bell is 
formed into rings fashioned into mouldings, and 
sometimes inscriptions, mottos, and figures are 
also added to adorn its exterior ; all these are 
previously modelled and afterwards moulded in 
wax upon the core. The clapper or tongue is not 
properly a part of the bell, and is furnished V^y 
other hands; with us it is usually of iron, aijd is 
suspended in the middle of tlie bell. The Chi- 
nese make it of wood, leaving a hole under the 
cannon of the bell to increase its sound. Our 
proportions of bells consist in making the di- 
ameter fifteen times as thick as the brim, and its 
length twelve times. Tlie bell itsedf consists of 
its sounding bow, which is terminated by an in- 
ferior circle, which diminishes thinner and 
thinner as it approaches to the brim or that part 
on which the clapper strikes, and which is re- 
<Hured to be left rather thicker than the rest both 
above and below ; also the outward sinking or 
properly the waist of the bell, or the point under 
wliichit irrovvs wider to the brim; and the upper 
vase, or top or dome of the bell, or that part 
which is above the waist. The pallet is the in- 
side of the vase or dome to which the clapper is 
suspended. The vent and hollowed branches of 
metal which unite with the cannon to receive the 
iron keys by which the bell is hung to its beam 
of support, where it must be exactly counter- 
poised. The height of a bell is in proportion to 
its diameter as twelve is to fifteen, or in the pr<'- 
portion of tlie fundamental sound to its third 
major, from which it follows that the sound of a 
bell is principally composed of the sound of its 
extremity or brim as a fundamental of the sound 
of the crown, and which is an octave to it, and 
that of the height, which is a lliird. 

To mould a bell for casting, the following pre- 
parations must be made. Earth must be col- 
lected, and that which is most cohesive is the 
l>est, and it must bo well ground and sifted. 
Brick or stone must l>e olitained for the mine, 
with which it must be stained. Horse-dung, 
hair, and hemp, must be mixed with the earth, 
to render the composition for moulding more 
firm and binding. Tlie wax to mould the in- 
^^criptious, * coats of arms, and other insignia 
about the outer surface of the bell : also tallow 
must be mixed with the wax in equal propor- 
bons, to make it mould more freely; when 
uiixed, a slight layer of the compound is put 
upon the model or outer mould, previously to 
of the ornaments being applied, to it. A 
scaffold is raised upon tressels round the mine, 
upon which is placed the earth grossly diluted 
^vith water, to make it mix better with the dung ; 

last of all, shelves arc to be placed, tm 
^hich the models, of the different orna- 
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merits or inscriptions to be cast upon the bell are 
put. A hole is now dug of an adequate depth 
to contain the mould of the bell, together with 
the case of it, or cannon, under ground, and 
about six inches below the level of tlie ground of 
the foundry. It must be wide enough to allow 
of a free passage between the mould and walls, 
or between one mould and another when several 
bells are to be cast. . At the centre of the hole a 
stake is er»^cted, which is fixed firmly in the 
ground ; this supports an iron peg, on which the 
pivot of the second branch of the compasses of 
construction turns : these compasses are the chief 
instruments for making the mould, and consist 
of two legs joined to a third at its apex. The 
stake is surrournled by solid brick-work, of about 
six inches in height and of the diameter of the 
bell ; this is called the mill-stone. The parts 
of the mould consist of the core, the model of 
the bdl, and the shell. 

Wlien the outer surface of the core is formed, 
it is raised up with bricks, which are laid- in 
cours(?s of equal height upon a layer of earth ; 
as each brick is laid the work is brought near to 
the branch of the comjiasses on which the curve 
of tlie core is shaped, so as that there may re- 
main betw'een it and the curve the distance of a 
line, to he afterwards filled up with layers of ce- 
ment. The building of the core is continued to 
the top, leaving only an opening fpr the coals to 
be put in to bake the core. This work is covered 
with a layer of cement made of earth and horse- 
dung, and on which is moved the compass of 
construction, to make it of an even smoothness 
every where. Having finished the first layer in 
this way, the fire is put into the core by filling it 
half with coals through an opening kept shut 
during the baking, and with a cake of earth 
which has been separately baked. The first fire 
consumes the slake, and it is left in the core a 
half and sometimes a whole day : the first layer 
having become thoroughly dry, it is covered with 
a second, also a third and fourth, each being sur- 
rounded with a board and also the compasses, 
and also thoroughly dried before another is pro- 
ceeded on. The core being thus finished, the 
compasses are taken to pieces w-ith the intention 
of cutting away the thickness of the model, 
which when done they are again put in tlieir 
places to begi!\ another ]>iece of the mould. This 
piece consists of a mixture of earth ana hair 
applied with the hand upon the core in several 
cakes, these all clo.se together if properly applied. 
This part of the work is finished afterwards in 
several additional layers of cement of the samo 
matter smoothed by the compasses, and tho- 
roughly dried before another is laid on. The 
first layer of the model is a mixture of wax and 
tallow, which is spread over the whole. 

When the work has so far proceeded, the 
inscriptions or other insignia intended to be cast 
upon the bell are applied, for doing which a 
pencil is used dipped in a vessel of wax melted 
in a chafing dish; this is done for every letter, 
or figure intended to be upon the bell. Before 
the shell is begun, the compasses are taken to 
pieces, in order to cut away all the. wood that 
fills the place of the thickness which is intended 
to be given to the shell. When this is done and 
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•all is cleaPf the shell is be^un, the first layer of 
which is the same earth sifted very fine. WJiile 
it is tempering with water, it is mixed up with 
cow-hair to make it cohere ; the whole, being a 
ihird cullis, is gently poured on the model, and 
fills exactly all the sinuositi6s of the figures; and 
this is repeated till tliC whole is two lines in 
thickness upon the model ; when these layers are 
properly dried they cover it with a second of the 
same matter, but somewhat thicker than those 
previously laid on; the compasses are now tried 
and a fire is lighted in the core, so as to melt off 
the wax of the inscription, &c.; afier which the 
layers of the shell are proceeded in by means of 
the compasses. There is now to be added to the 
■composition a quantity of hemp, which is spread 
upon the layers and afterwards smoothed upon 
the board of the compasses. The shell varies 
from four to five inches lower than the mill- 
stone before observed, but surrounds it quite 
close, and' prevents the extravasation of the me- 
lab . The wax should be taken out before mclt- 
>ng the metal, 'fhe case of the bell requires a 
separate work, which is done during the drying 
of ^le several incrustations of the cements. It 
has seven rings ; the last is called the bridge, 
and united to the others, it being a perpendicular 
support to strengthen the curves. It has an 
aperture at its top to admit an iron peg and bent 
at its bottom, and this is introduced into two 
holes in the beam fastened with two strong iron 
keys. The rings are modelled with masses of 
beaten earth, that are dried in the fire in order 
to have them hollow. The rings are gently 
jiressed upon a layer of earth and cow-hair to 
about one half of their depth, and then taken 
■out, and care should be taken not to break the 
mould. This operation is repeated twelve times 
for twelve half moulds, that is, two and two 
4)nited make the hollow of the six rings ; the 
same is done for the hollow of the bridge. They 
are all united together upon the open place left 
for the coals to be put into the oven. The rings 
which are to form the ears are put first into this 
open place, with the iron ring to support the 
clajiner of the bell. After which a round cake 
of clay is make to fill ^ the diameter of the 
thickness of the core. This cake after having 
been baked is placed upon the opening, and fas- 
tened by a thin mortar spread over it, which 
binds the cover close to the core. The hollow 


voids in the mould. The shell being thus un- 
loaded of its rings, the mill-stone ts arranged by 
having placed under it five or six pieces of wood 
of about two feet long, and thick enough to reach 
almost to the lower part of the shell ; between 
these and the mould wooden wedges are driven, in 
order to shake the shell from off the model, so 
as to be pulled away and removed up out of the 
pit. When this and the wax are removed, tlie 
model and layer of earth are arranged for the 
founding, as it is tlirough these the melted metal 
must pass into the hollows made by the rings, 
and which are between the shell and core. The 
inside of the shell is last of all dried by burning 
straw under it, this helps to smooth the. surface 
of the bell. The shell is put in the place so as 
to leave the same interval between it and the 
core as was before; and before the hollows of 
the rings on the cap are put on again two vents 
are made, which are united to the rings, and also 
to each other, by a mass of baked cement; after 
which this mass of the cap is put on, the rings 
and the vent over tlie bell are soldered to the cap 
by cement; which is dried by gradual heat by 
covering it with burning coals. So much having 
been done, the pit surrounding the whole is filled 
up with earth, bt;ing pressed strongly all the time 
of putting in close round the mould. 

The furnace* has a place for the fire and ano- 
tlier to contain the metal ; the firo-j>lace has a 
large chimney with a spacious ash-liole. The 
furnace \Vhich contains the metal is vaulted, and 
its bottom is made of earth rammed down, tlie 
rest is built of brick-work. It has four apertures, 
the first of which admits the flame projected by 
the fire to rovt?rberate, the second is closed by a 
stopple, which is opened for the mental to run 
tlirough ; the other two are to separate the dross 
and scoria* by allowing the attendant of the fur- 
nace to introduce a wooden rake through it for 
the purpose. These apertures also pass the thick 
smoke. The ground or floor of the furnace is 
built sloping for the metal to run down. When 
the metal is fused and ready to fill the shell, which 
should be examined minutely in every part to>cc 
if it be dry and ready to receive it ; when all is 
deemed n'ady, the metal is suffered to run into 
the shell by the apertures prepared to admit it, 
after which it is allowed to fix and cool. It is 
then taken out, examined, and cleaned, in a si- 
milar manner to what has been before explained 


of the mould is filleil with an earth sufficieuily for brass and bronze castings, 
moist to fix itself on the place which is strewed Tlie theory of the sound of bells is noticed in 
at se^'e^al times upon the cover of the core; it is our article of that name ; together with several 
then beaten gently with a pestle, and afterwards curious facts of their history. See Bell. 
smoothed.by a workman at top with a wooden The method of forming the profile of a bell, 
trowel dipped in water. Upon this cover, which previous to its being cast, in which the projiGr- 
is afterwards to be taken off, is assembled the tion of the several parts may be scefi, is as fol- 
hollow of the rings; and, when every thing is in lows : the thickness of the brim C 1, of the dia- 
its proper place, the outside of the hollows are gram, is the foundation of every other measure, 
strengtnened with mortar, in order to bind and is, divided into three equal parts. 
them to the bridge and keep them steady, and at draw the line H D, which represents the diameter 
the bottom by means of a cake of the same mor- of the bell ; bisect it in F, and erect the perpen- 
tar, and which fills up the whole aperture of the dicular Fy'; let D F and II F be also bisec^e 
shell. This is left to dry, that it may afterwards in E and b, and two other perpendicular 
be removed without breaking. To make room Go, be erected at F and G ; G E will be t e 
for the heated meui, the rings are taken out of diameter of the top or upper vase, i. e. l*'® 
the hollows in the mould, as it is in these hoi- meter of the lop will be naif that of the l)«l j 
3ows that the metal is to pass as it enters info <he and it will, therefore, be the diameter of a he 
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whicn will sound an octave to the other. Divide 
tlife diameter of the bell, or the line II D, into 
fifteen equal parts, and one of those will give C 1 
the thickness of the brim : divide again each of 
these fifteen equal ])arts into three other equal 
parts, and then form a scale. From this scale 
take twelve of tlie larger divisions or ‘2-1.5ths of 
the whoh? scale in the compass, and setting one 
leg in 1) describe an arc to cut the line Ff in N ; 
draw N 1), and divide this line into twelve equal 
j>arts; at the point 1 erect the perpendicular 
1 Czz 10, viiid C 1 will be the thickness of the 
hriinnl-loth of the diameter; draw the line 
C D; bisect |)N ; and at the point of the bisec- 
tion 6, erect the perpendicular 6 K= 1.^ of the 
larger divisions on the scale. With an opening 
of the compass equal to twice the length of the 
scale, or thirty brims, setting one leg in N, 
describe an arc of a circle, and with the same 
leg in K, and the same opening, describe another 
arc to intersect the former : on this point of 
intersection as a centre, and, w ith a radius equal 
to thirty brims, describe llu! arc N K ; in 6 K 
produced take K 13 = J of the larger measure of 
the scale or one-third of the brim, and on the 
sarne centre with the radius 30^ brims describe 
an arc A 13 parallel to N K. I’or the arc 
lake twelve divisions of the scale or twelve brims 
in the compass ; find a centre, and from that 
centre, with this opening, describe the arc B (', 
in the same manner as N K or A B w ere described. 
There are various ways of describing the arc K/?, 
some describe it on a centre at the distance of 
nine brims from the points p and K ; others, as 
tt is done in the figure, on a centre at the dis- 
lance only of seven brims from those points. 
But it is necessary first to find tlie point p, 
and to determine the rounding of the bell pi, 
f^or this purpose, on the point C as a centre, and 


FOBND'LTNO, w. s. From found, of find. 
A child exposed to chance ; a child found without 
®ny parent or owner. 

A piece of charity, practised by most of fhc nations 
«^ut us, is a provision for faundlinga, or for those 
children who are exposed to the barbarity of cruel and 
nnuaiural parents. Addison, 

The goddess long had marked the diiUrt distress. 
And long had sought his sufferings to redress ; 

®ne prays the gotls to ti^V.e the J\iundling*t part, 

*0 leach his hands some beneficial art. (rag. 



with the radius C I, describe the arc 1 p bi- 
sect the part 1 2, of the line l)/i, and, erecting 
the perpendicular p ///, this perpenditjuhif will 
cut the arc ipji in w, which terminates ti>e 
rounding 1 p. Some founders make the bend- 
ings, K, a third of a brim lower than the middle 
of the line D N ; others make the part C 1 D 
more acute, and instead of making C 1 perpen- 
dicular to 1)N at 1, draw it out one-sixth of a 
brim higher, making it still equal to one brim ; 
so that the line 1 D is longer than the brim C 1. 
In order to trace out the top part, N a, take in 
the compass eight divisions of the scale or eight 
brims ; and on the points N and D as centres,, 
describe arcs to intersect each otlier in 8 : on this 
points, with a radius of eight brims, describe the 
arc N b ; this arc will be the exterior curve of the 
top or crown ; on the same point 8 as a centre^ 
and with a radius equal to brims, describe 
the arc Ac, and this will be the interior curve of 
the crown, and its whole thickness will be one- 
third of the brim. As the point 0 does not fall 
in the axis of the bell, a centre M may be found 
in the axis by describing, with the interval of 
eight brims on the centres D and II, arcs which 
will intersect in M ; and this point may be made 
the centre of the inner and outer curves of the 
crown as before. The thickness of the cap, which 
strengthens tlie crown at Q, is about one-third 
of the thickness of the brim ; and the hollow 
brandies or ears about one-sixtb of the diameter 
of the bell. The iieight of the boll is in propor- 
tion to its diameter as twelve to fifteen, or in the 
proportion of the fundamental sound to its third 
major ; whence it follows that the sound of a bell 
is principally composed of the sound of its ex- 
tremity or brim, as a fundamental' of the sound 
of the crown which is an octave to it, and of that 
of the height which is a third. 


FOUNT, n.s, I.at. / owjj, from Jundo^ 

Foun'tain, «.*. f to pour out, and signi- 

Foun'taini.fss, 4 fies the spring which is 

FountTul, adj, * j visible on the earth. A 
well a spring; whether natural or artificial ; a 
jet ; a spout of water : the head or first spring of 
water ; lienee, metaphorically, original ; first prin- 
ciple ; first cause. The adjectives are in direct 
opposition as to meaning. 

Vnkindni'HNe past they gan of solaca treat. 

And bathe in pkasauucc of the joyous shade, 
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Which shielded them against the belling heat, 

And with greene boughes decking a gkwiny glade. 
About the fimntaine like a girIon<l made. 

Sjienser's Faerie Queene. 
Proofs as clear a<ifounU in July, wlien 

Wo SCO each grain of gravel. 

Sha/Mpeare . Hcnr^ Vtil. 

Fountains 1 intend to he of two natures j the one 
that Rprinkleth or apouteth water ; tlie other a fair re- 
ceipt of water, without fish, or slime, or mud. 

Huron. 

Hut when the fountful Ida’s lop they scaled with 
utmost haste. 

All fell upon the high-haired oaks. CJuipman. 

Oh fountains! when in you shall I 

Myself eased of peaceful thoughts espy ? 

Oh lieUls! oh woods! when, when sbull ( he ma<le 

The happy, tenant of your shade ? Cowlet/. 

Can a man drink better from the fmntuin finely 
paved with marble, than when it swells over the grem 
turf ? Taylor. 

He set before him spread 

A table of celestial food divine. 

Ambrosial fruits, fetrhe<l from the tree of life ; 

Apd from fount of life, ambrosial drink. 

% Milton. 

So large 

The prospect was, that here and there was room. 

Pop barren desert fountainles.'t and dry. Jd. 

Near this a fountain's liquid bell 
Tinkles within the concave shell. Marvell. 

All actions of your grace are of a piece, as w'aters 
keep the tenor of their /Imwtoi/w : your compassion is 
general, and has the same effect as well ononcinies as 
friends. Dn/den. 

This one city may well be re< kon(*<l not only the 
scat of trade and commerce, not only the fountain of 
habits and fashions, and good breed in_-, but of mo- 
rally good or bad manners to all England. 

Sprat's Sermons. 

Narcissus on the grassy verdure lies; 

But whilst wdthin the crystal fount he tries 

To quench his heat, he feels new lu'at arise. 

Addison. 

For the eye 

In love drinks all life’s fountains (save tears) dry. 

ftyron. 

Foukt, or Font, atnont^ printers, &c., u 
set or (niitntity of cliaraeters or loiters of e.ich 
kind, cast by a letter-founder, and sorted- When 
we say, a founder has cast a fount of bourgeois, 
of long primer, of brevier, &c., we mean that 
he has cast a set of x-haracters of these kinds. 
A comydete fount not only incdudes the running 
letters, but also large and small capitals, single 
letters, double letters, lines, numeral characters, 
points, commas, &c. Founts, are large and 
small, according to the demand of the printer, 
».ho orders them by the hundredweight, or by 
sheets. When the printer ordei'S a fount of 400, 
he means that the fount should weigh 400 pounds. 
W^hen he demands a fount of eight sheets, it is 
understood, that with that fount lie should be 
able to compose eight sheets, or sixteen form.s, 
without being obliged to distribute; and the 
founder-fcikcs his measure accordingly. The 
letter founders have a kind of list, or tariff, 
whereby they regulate their founts ; some letters 
being in much more use, and oftener repeated 
than others, their cells or boxes should be better 
fdled and stored than those of the letters which 


do not return 'o frequently. Thus the o and i 
for instance, are always in greater quantity than 
the k orz. This difference will he best per- 
ceived from a proportional comparison of tho e 
letters with themselves, or some others. 

Fountain. Among the ancients, fountains 
were generally esteemed sacred ; but some wore 
held to be so in a more particular manner. 
The goods effects received from cokU-baths gave 
springs and rivers tins high reputation : for tlic 
salutary influence was supposed to proceed fre.m 
some presiding deity. Farticiilnr accidenis 
might occasion some to bo held in greater vene- 
ration than others. It wiis customary to tlirow 
little pieces of money into those sprinifs, lakes, 
or rivers, vvhicli were t*stceined sacriid, to render 
the presiding divinities propitious ; as tho touch 
of a naked body was supposed to pollute their 
hallowed waters. For the yihenomeua, theory, 
and origin of fountains or springs, see 
SeuiNG. 

FOtJPE, V. a. To drive with sudden impe- 
tuosity. A word jout of use. 

We pronounce, by the confossioii of str.'in^rrR, as 
smoothly .uul moderately .'is any of the nortliern na- 
tions, who fnspe thoir words out of the throat with 
fat and full spirits. Camden. 

FOIU^UIERKS (James), an eminent painter, 
born at Antwerp in l.'iBO. He received hischicl 
instructions from Velvet Ikugliel; and applied 
himself to tho study of landscapes, and visited 
Home and Venice to imyirove himself in color- 
ing. His works are said to bo.nearly ettual to those 
of Titi.an. Ho was mtich caresstMl at the elector 
Palatine’s court, and afterwards spent .several 
years in EraTico; where Ins works met wdth uni- 
versal approbation, and wlrere he painted scvtTid 
pictures in the gallery of the T.ouvn‘, for which 
liOuis Xlll. conferred on him the honor of 
knighthood. This mark of tlistinclion made him 
insolent, and his conduct w, as so bad to Nicolo 
Poussin, as to compel that incomparable aril'll 
to leave France. Fouquieres himself fell after- 
wards into disgrace, and died in y>overly at 
Paris, in IG.'iO. 

FOUR, «f//. iSax. peopep. ’fwK • 

Form Of. 0, adj. J two : fourfold is four time-- 
Foi hfootfi), wr//. J told : fourfooted, applied 
to quadrupeds having four feet. 

He shall restore, the \atuh fourfold, because hr iiad 
no pity. 2 Sum. xii. h. 

And ihou shall understond, that a mnn suHimtiI' 
foure maner of grcvanccs in outwnnl thin. e» ; ay< nM 
the whiche foure, he must have foure niancr of |ia 
tieners. Chaucer. The Persones Tale. 

Augur Astylos. whose art in vain 
From fight dissuaded tho. fnurfooted train. 

Now brat the hoof with Nessus on the plain. 

Drydrn. 

Just as I wished, the lots were ca.sl on four; 
Myself the fifth. Pope's Odymy. 

FOURBE, n.s. Fr. A cheat; a tricking 
fellow. Not in use. 

Jove’s envoy, through the air. 

Brings dismal tidings ; as if such low c***® . , 

Could reach their thoughts, or their repo*<^ dij ur 
Thou art a false impostor^ and n fourbi'. Vsnnam 
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FOURCROY (Antoine Fran 9 ois de), was born 
at Paris on the 15th of June, 1755. His family 
had long resided in the capital, and several of 
his ancestors had distiiigiushed themselves at 
the bar. His father, however, was a poor apothe- 
cary, and he was at length even compelled to give 
upthat business by theeorporatiou of apothecaries. 
Tlie care of an elder sister preserved the subject 
of this memoir with ditHcully till he reached the 
age at which it was usual to be sent to college. 
Here he was unlucky enough to meet with a 
brutal master, who treat'd him with cruelty. 
The conse(picnce was a dislike to study; and he 
quitted the college at the age of fourteen, scarcely 
hotter instructed than when he we: it to it. Ilis 
poverty now was such, that he was under the ne- 
cessity of endeavouring to support himself by 
commencing writing-inaster. He had even some 
thoughts of going upon the stage; hut, while un- 
certain what plan to follow, the advice of Viq. 
ft’Azyr induced him to commence the study of 
medicine. This to a man in his situation was 
l>y no means an easy task. I'qurcroy, however, 
studied with so much zeal and ardor that ht? soon 
became well acquainted with the subject of me- 
dicine. It was now necessary to get a doctor’s 
degree ; and all tlie expenses, at tliat time, 
amounted to X*250 sterling. Vi(|. d’A/yr was 
particularly obnoxious to the faculty of medicine 
at Paris; and Fourcroy was unluckily the ac- 
knowledged protegee of this eminent anatomist. 
This was .suiticient to mduce the faculty of me- 
dicine to refuse him a gratuitous degree ; and he 
would have been excluded in conseipience from 
L'.'itering upon the career of a practitioner, had 
not the friends of <J’Azyr, enraged at tliis treat- 
ment, formed a subscription, and contributed llic 
necessary expeiis(?s. lint above the simple de- 
gree of doctor, there was a higher one, entitled, 
Docteur Uegcjit, which depended entirely upon 
the votes of the faculty ; and this was unani- 
mously refused to M. de Fourcroy. Fourcroy 
being thus entitled to practise in Paris, his suc- 
cess tkpeuded entirely upon the reputation which 
he could contrive to cstablisli. For this purpose 
he devoted himself to the sciences connecte 1 
with medicine, as the shortest and most certain 
road by which he could reach his object. His 
first writings .showed no predilection for any 
particular branch of science. He wrote upon 
chemistry, anatomy, and on natural history. He 
published an Abridgment of the History of In- 
Nects, and a Description of the llursin Mucosa? 
of the Tendons. In is last piece seems to have 

l?iven him the greatest celebrity ; for in 1785 he 
'vas admitted, in consequence of it, into the 
Academy of Sciences as an anatomist ; but the 
reputation of Rucquet, which at that time was 
^ery high, gradually directed his particular at- 
tention to chemislry, and he retained this predi- 
lection during the rest of his life. llucquf;t was 
•it that time professor of chemistry in the medical 
school of Pans, and was then greatly celebrated 
on account of his eloquence. Four(?roy became 
'n the first place his pupil, and soon after his 
particular friend. One day, when illness pre- 
^onted him from lecturing as usual, lie entreated 
1. de Fourcroy to supply his place : he at last 
^'^nsented; and acquitted himself to the sati.sfac- 


tion of his whole audience. Bucquet soon after 
substituted him in his place; and it was in his 
laboratory and in his class-room that Fourcroy 
first made himself acquaintetl with chemistry. 
There was a college established in the king’s 
garden, which was at that time under tlie super- 
intendance of Buflbn, and Macquer was the pro- 
fessor of chemistry in ibis institution. On the 
death of this chemist, in 1784, tliougli Lavoisier 
stood candidate- for the chair, Fourcroy was ap- 
pointed; and continued professor at the Jardin 
des Plantes during the remainder of his life, 
which lasted twenty- five years; and such was his 
eloquence, that his eclehrily as a lecturer con- 
tinued always upon the increase. We must now 
noti(‘e the })alitieal career of I’ourcroy during 
the progress of the revolution. In the aulumn 
of 179.'{ he was elected a member of the Na- 
tional Convention. The National Convention, 
and France herself, were at tliat time in a state 
of abject slavery; atid so sanguiriavy was tbe ty- 
rant who rnle<l over tl)at unhappy country, that 
Fourcroy, notwilhstaiuling his re]>ulatiori fur elo- 
<iuence, and the love of eclat which appears a’l 
along to have been his domineering passion, nad 
sufiicieiit wisdom never to open his mouth in 
the convention till after the death of Ilobespiern*. 
During this unfortunate and disgraceful peritxl, 
several of the most eminent literary charueters 
of France were destroyed ; among others, i.a- 
voisier; and Fourcroy lias ])eeii accused of con- 
tributing to the death of this illustrious philo- 
sopher, his former rival, and his master in 
chemistry. How far such an accusation is de- 
serving of creilit, there arc no means of deter- 
mining; but Cuvier, who was upon the spot, 
and in a situation which enabled him to investi- 
gate its truth or falsehood, acquits Fourcroy en- 
tirely of the charge. ‘ If in the rigorous researches 
which we have made,’ says Cuvier, in Ins Filoge 
of I’ourcroy, * wc? had found the smallest proof 
of an atro( ity so horrible, no human power 
could have induced us to sully our mouths with 
his Floge, or to have p>ronounced it within the 
walls of this temjde, whieli ought to be no less 
sacred to honor t!ran to genius.’ Fourcroy 
began to acquire influence only after the ninth 
thennidor, when the nation was wearied with 
destruction, and when efforts were making to re- 
store those monuments of science, and those 
public institutions for education, which, during 
the wantonness and folly of the revolution, haa 
been overturned and destroyed. I'ourcroy was 
particularly active in this renovation, and it was 
to him chiefly that almost all the schools esta- 
blished in France for the education of youth are 
lo be ascribed. The convention had destroyed 
all the colleges, ami univcasilies, and academics, 
throughout France. The effects of this ridicu- 
lous abolition soon became visible. The army 
stood in need of surgeons and physicians, and 
there were none educated to supply the vacant 
places. Three new schools were founded for 
educating medical men. They were nobly en- 
dowed, and still continue connected with the 
university of Paris. Tbe term schools of medi- 
cine was ])roscribcd as too aristocratical. They 
w(?re distinguish(?d by the ridiculous appellation 
of schools of iiealtli. The Polytechnic School 
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was next instituted, as a kind of prej'vation for 
the exercise of the military profession, where 
young men could be instructed in mathematics 
and natural philosophy, to make them fit for 
tering the schools of the artillery, and of the 
marine. Fourcroy, either as member of the con- 
vention, or of the council of ancients, took an 
active part in all these institutions, both as far ns 
regarded the plan and the establishment. He 
was equally concerned in the establishment of 
the Institute, and of the Muse&m d’Histoire Na- 
turelle. This last was endowed wkh the utmost 
liberality, and Fourcroy was one of the first pro- 
fessors; as he was, also, in the School, of Medi- 
cine, and the Polytechnic School. The viohmt 
exertions which M. de Fourcroy made in the nu- 
merous situations which he filled, and the pro- 
digious activity which he displayed, gradually 
undermined his constitution. He himself was 
sensible of his approaching death, and announced 
it to his friends as an event which would spee- 
dily take place. On the IGth of December, 
1809, after signing some despatches, he suddenly 
cried out, Je suis mort, and dropped lifeless on the 
grdiind. • He was twice marrieu : first to Made- 
moiselle Bettinger, by whom he had two chil- 
dren; a son, an officer in the artillery, who 
inherits his title; and a daughter, Madame Foii- 
caud. He was married a second time to Madame 
Belleville, the widow of Vailly, by whom he 
had no family. He left but little fortune behind 
him; and two maiden sisters who lived with {nm, 
depended for their support upon his friend M. 
Vauquelin. The character of M. de Fourcroy 
is sufficiently obvious. It was exactly lilted to 
the country in which he lived, and the revolu- 
tionary government, in the midst of which he 
was destined to finish his career. Vanity was 
his ruling passion, and the muster-spring of all 
his actions. It was the source of all the happi- 
ness, and of all the misery of his life; for every 
attack, from what quarter soever it ])rocecded, 
was felt by him with equal acuteness. The 
changes which took place in the science of che- 
mistry were brought about by others, who were 
placed in a different situation, and endowed 
with different talents; but no man contributed 
so much as Fourcroy to the popularity of the 
Lavoisierian opinions, and the rapidity with 
which they W(;rc propagated ovgr France, and 
most countries in Europe. He must have pos- 
sessed an uncommon facility in writing, for his 
literary labors arc exceedingly numerous. Be- 
sides those essays which have been already no- 
ticed, he published five editions of his System 
of Chemistry; tlie first edition being in two 
volumes, and the fifth in ten. It contains a vast 
quantity of valuable matter, and contributed 
considerably to the general diffusion of chemical 
knowledge. Perhaps the best of all Fourcroy’s 
productions is his Philosophy of Chemistry, 
which is remarkable for its conciseness, its per- 
spicuity, and the neatness of its arran.»ement. 
Besides these works, and the periodical work 
callesl Le Medecin liclair^, of which he was the 
editor, there are above 160 papers on chemical 
subjects, with his name attached to them as the 
author, which appeared in the Memoirs of the 
Ac^emy of the Institute, in the Annales de 


Chimie, or the Annalea de Museum d’Histoire 
Naturelle, of which la.st work he was the origir.st] 
projector. As in most of these papers the name 
of Vauquelin is associated with his own, as the 
author; and as during the publicatiion of those 
which appeared with his own name alone, Vdu- 
quelin was the operator ih his laboratory, it is 
not possible to determine what part of the expe- 
rim^ts were made by Fourcroy, and what by 
VauquelinVt. 

FOUliMONT (Stephen), professor of the 
Arabic and Chinese languages, was born at 
llcrbelai, a village twelve miles frdm Paris, in 
1683. He studied in Mazarine College He 
was at length appointed professoi* of Arabic in 
the lioyal (College, aiul was made member of 
the Academy of lnscri])tions. In 173B.be was 
chosen F. li. S. of London, and of Berlin in 
1741. He was often consulted by the duke of 
.Orleans, who greatly esteemed him, and made 
him one of his secretaries. He wrote a great 
number of works. The chief of whieh are, h 
The Roots of the Ditin Tongue, in verse. 2. 
(’ritical Rellections on the Histories of ancient 
Nations, 2 vols. 4to. 3. Meditationes Senecie^ 
folio. 4. A Chinese Uramniar, in Latin, folio. 

Several Dissertations printed in the Mf.'nioirs 
of the Acatlemy of Inscriptions, &c. Hu died 
at Paris in 1745. 

FOU RN ESS, a track in Loynsdale, Lancu- 
sbire, between the Kent, Levon, and Dudden 
Sands, wh (di rnns north ])arallel with the 
sides of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and on 
the soutli runs into the sea as a proinontorv. 
Here, as Camden exprt'sses it, ‘ the sea, as if en- 
raged at it, lashes it more furiously, and in high 
tides has even devoured the shore, and made 
three large bays; viz. Kcnt-saiid, into winch tlic 
river Ken empties itself; Leven-sand and l)ud- 
deri-sand, between which the laud projects in 
such a manner that it has its name ihenco; 
Foreness and Foreland, signifying the same with 
us as promontorium anterius in Latin.’ Bishop 
Gibson, however, derives the name of Fourn('S'>» 
or Furness, from the numerous furnaces tluii 
were there anciently, the rents and services 
which, called bloomsiuitliy rents, are still pain. 
Here are several cotton mills ; and in the mos-cs'>t 
Fourness much fir is found, but more oak : the 
trunks in general lie with their heads to *.be east, 
the high winds having been from the west. 
Fourness produces all sorts of grain, but prin- 
cipally oats, of which the bread is generally made : 
and there are veins of a very rich iron ore, 
which is not only melted and wrought, but ex- 
ported in great quantities. The three sands 
above-mentioned are very dangerous to travel- 
lers, by the tides and the many quicksands. 
There is a guide on horseback appointed to Kent 
or Lancaster-sand at .£10 a year, to l.even at iO 
out of the public revenue ; but to Dudden-sands, 
which are most dangerous, none; and it is no 
uncommon thing for persons to pass over 
ties of 100 at a time like caravans, under 
reeiion of the carriers, who pass every ^ 

sands are less dangerous than formerly, being 
much more frequently passed and better known, 
and travellers who are strangers, never goin>, 
without guides. 
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Fouhness Abbey, or ‘Furnis Abbey up in 
ibe inouqtains/ was begun at Tulket in Araoun- 
dcrncss, in 1 124, by Stephen earl of Boulogne, 
afterwards king of England, for the monks of 
Savigny in Fraifce, and three years after removed 
to the valley, then called Betangesgill, or < the 
vale of night-shade/* It was of the Cistertiaii 
order, endowed with above £800 per annum. 
Out of the monks of this abbey, Catiiden says, 
the bishops of the Isle of Man, which lies over 
against it,' used to be chosen by ancient custom ; 
it being as it were the mother of many monas- 
teries in Man and Ireland. Some ruins, and 
part of the fosse which surrounded the monas- 
tery, are still to be segii at Tulket. The remains 
at Fourness breathe the plain simplicity 9 f the 
Cistertiau abbeys; the chapter-house was the 
only piece of elegant Gothic about it. Part of 
the painted glass from the east window, repre- 
s(Miting the crucitixion, &c., is preserved at 
Winder-mere clmrch in Bowlne^, Westmore- 
land. 

FOURSf'ORE, a^y/. Four and score. F’our 
times twenty ; eighty. It is used elliptically for 
fourscore years in numbering the age of man. 

When they were out. of reach, they turned and 
(•rossod the ocean to Spain, having lost fimrstfore of 
thrir ships, and the greater p irt of their uwn. 

Bacon* s War with Spain. 
In tho mean time, the batteries proceeded. 

And fourmrre cannon on llie Dantihe’s border 

Were briskly fired ami answered in due order. 

Byron, 

And 80 all ye, who would be in tin; right. 

In health and purse, begin your day to dale 

From day-break, and when coffined zX fonrscore. 

Engrave upon the plate, you rose at four. Id. 

FOURSCiUARF, adj. Four and square, 
(^ladraiigular; Itaving four sides and angles 
equal. 

The temple of Bel was environed with a wall car- 
ried ftmrsipiare, of great height ami beauty ; ami on 
cadi square certain bra/.eu gates curiously engraven. 

Halcigh*« History, 

FOURTEEN, adj. Sax. peopepvyn. F'our 

and Umi ; twice seven. 

I am nnt fourteen pence on tlw score for sheer ale. 

Shafispeare. 

FOURTE'KNTll, F'roni fourteen. The 
ordinal of fotirtceu; llie fourth after the tenth. 

I have not found any tliat see tlie ninth day, few 
before the. twelftli, and the eyes of some not open be- 
fore the fourteenth day. Browr$€*a Vulyar Krronrs. 

lOURTH, adj. I’rom four. The ordinal of 
^our; the first after the third. 

A third is like the former ; filthy hags ! 

'Vhy do you shew me this? A fourth? start eye! 

^hat ! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ^ 

Shakspeare, 

Fourth Fioure Trap, the trap generally 
'wvd in gardens, plantations, &c., to catch the 
mice which devour the seeds. It is composed 
of three nieces of wood in the shape of a figure 
4 (see diagram) supporting a piece of slate. 
A he following is the account given of it in 
lycholls's Planter. The longest of these pieces 
l^f Wood, or the bait-stick (a \ should be seven 
mches in length, half an inch broad, and one- 
*>xteenth thick; the outward end on the uppi^r 
‘‘mti is notched to one-fourth of its lliickness, at 


half an inch from the end. Two inches and 
a half inwards from the last mentioned notch, 
holding the above end from you, there is a cut 
made on the right side to half the breadth of the 
slick, quite through; from which, towards the 
outer end on the same side, a little within the 
first mentioned notch, the wood is cut out in a 
circular manner. The inner end is tapered and 
left rough, in order to make the bait at (b) 
hold the latter upon it. The upper piece (c) is 
three inches long, half an inch broad, and one- 
sixteenth of an inch thick. At half an inch 
from what is to be the highest part of the trap, it 
is to be notched, like the outer end of the bait- 
stick, to one-fourth of its thickness: the other 
end is made sh:irp like the face of a chisel. The 
third piece is of the same thickness and breadth, 
and four inches long, shar|)ened at one of its 
ends like the above, and cut square at the otht.T. 
This piec6 is called the pillar {d). 

There are two slates requirtsl ; one to lie upon 
the ground, and this must be presse<l so deep 
into it as to cause its upper side to be equal with 
the general surface ; because, if access to the 
bait is any way ditficuU, the mice will lake the 
seeds as the readiest food, although not perhaps 
the most ])alatable. Having laid the above slate, 
and being provided with another, from six to seven 
inches sijuare, and from one and a half to two 
pounds weight, take the upper piece (c) into the 
left hand, holding the sharp end towards you, 
and the notch downwards. Next place the 
sharpened end of the pillar into this notch, 
forming an acute angle ; hold these two pieces 
in this position with the fingers and thumb of 
the left hand, and place the under end of the 
pillar upon the lower slate, and the outer edge 
of the upyier slate near the extremity of the upy^er 
part of the trap ; then take the bait-stick (pre- 
viously baited) with your right hand, and place it 
so as that the notched ])art near the extremdy 
may receive the sharpened end of the upper 
stick, and let that place of it which was cut half 
through hold the pillar, but so as that ibe baited 
end of the V)ail-stick inay slightly rest upon the 
slate ; and the tray) is s(4. 

A very little y')ractice will enable any person who 
is a stranger to this kiml of trap to use it with 
facility; and a great number may be placed in 
the nursery grounds at no expense. Bricks are 
sometimes used in y>lace of slates. The best bait is 
oatmeal made into dough by butter, and tied on tlie 
bait-stick with a little flax: after being tied on, 
it will be of use to burn the bait a little, to make 
it smell. Such a quantity of bait must not be 
used as may ])rL'vent the mouse from being killed 
by the fall of ihe slate. 
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FO'UftTHLY, adv. From fourth. In the 
fourth place. 

FourthXyf plant* have their seed and seminal parts 
uppermost, and living creatures have them lowermost. 

•BiiCon*s Natural HUtory, 

FOUIlWIiK'ELED, adj. Four and wheel. 
Running upon twice two wheels. 

Scarce twenty fourwheeled cars, compact and strong, 
Tho massy load could bear, and roll along. Pope. 

FOU-TCHEOU, a city of China of the firs^ 
rank in the province of Fo-Kien. It carries on a 
great trade, and has a good harbour and a most 
magnificent bridge, which haa more, than 100 
arches, constructed of white stone, and orna- 
mented with a double baliustrade throughout. It 
is the residence of a viceroy, and has under its 
jurisdiction nine cities of the third class. It lies 
870 miles south of Pekin. Long.^ 136° 50' 'E. of 
Ferro, lat. 26° 4' N. ♦ 

Fou-tcheou, a city of China of the first rank, 
in the province of Kiang-si ; fbnnerly one of the 
finest cities in the empire, but almost ruined by 
the Tartar invasion. It lies 735 miles east of 
Pekin. Long. 133^ 42' E. of Ferro, lat. 27® 
55' N. 

FO'UTRA, n. h. Vr. Joulre. A fig ; a scoff; 
a word of contempt. Not used. 

A foutra fur tho world, and worldlings ba.so. 

tShukspearc. 

FOVVEY, Fawey, or For, a populous and 
flourishing town of Cornwall, with a commodious 
haven on the British Channel. It extends above 
a mile on the east side of the river, and has a 
spacious market- house, with a town-hall above 
it, erected by the tlujii representatives of the 
borough, Philip liashlcigh. Esq., and lord vis- 
count Valletort. It has also a fine old church, 
a free-school, and an hospital. It rose so much 
formerly by naval wars and piracies, that, in the 
reign of lid ward III., its shins refusing to strike 
when required, as they sailed by Uye and Win- 
chclsea, were attacked by tho ships of those 
ports, but defeated them ; whereupon they bore 
their arms mixed with the arms of those two 
cinque ports, which gave rise to the name of the 
Gallants of Fowey. And Camden informs us 
that this town quartered a part of the arms of all 
the other cinque ports with their own ; intima- 
ting that they had at times triumphed over 
them all. In the same reign they rescued cer- 
tain ships of llyc from distress, for which this 
town was made a member of cinque ports. Ed- 
ward IV. favored Fowey .so much, that when 
the French threatened to come up the river to 
burn it, he caused two towers, the ruins of which 
are yet visible, to be built at the public charge 
for its security : but he was afterwards so pro- 
voked at the inhabitants for attacking the French, 
after a truce proclaimed ‘with Louis XI., that he 
took away all their ships* and naval .stores, toge- 
ther with a chain drawn across the river between 
the two forts, which was carried to Dartmouth. 
For the present defence of the harbour three 
batteries have been erected at the entrance, 
winch stand so high that no ship can bring her 
guns to bear upon them. The market-house is 
large and .spacious, oyer which there is a neat 
town-hall. Here are also two froe-schools, an 


excellent poor-house, and an alms-house for 
eight decayed widows. No wheeled carriages 
can come into this town, owing to the ''fiarrow- 
ness and sudden turnings of the streets. Most 
of the inhabitants are in the pilchard fishery 
which employs a gTea| number of vessels. About 
28,000 hhds. of fish are anmially brought into 
this port. The corporation consists of a mayor 
recorder, eight aldermen, a town clerk, and two 
assistants : the market is on Saturday. The tolls 
of the market, fairs, atid harbour, were vested in 
the corporation on tho payment of a fee-farm 
rent of about 40i. ♦ It has sent two members to 
parliament since the 13lh of queen Elizabeth. 
Fowey lies twenty-two miles E. N. E. of Truro 
and 239 W. S.W. of London. ^ 

FOWL, n. s. &L v.n. ^ Sax. pbjel, puhl- 
Fow'i.f.r, w. s. M^clg. vogal ; Goth! 

Fow'LiNii-PJECE, n. 8. J fttgi ; from Jlyga, to 
fly. A wingerl animal ; a bird. It is collo- 
quially used^ edible birds, but in books, of all 
the featheri'd tribes. Fowl ii^used collectively ; 
•as, we dined upon fish and fbvvl:^ to kill birds 
for food or game : a sportsman wlio pursues 
.^birds ; a gun for birds. 

5———, the fonfes cf ravino 
Were highest &ot ; and, then, tho smale, 

That otcii as hoin natiiro woflitl emrliue, 

As wormo or thinir, of whiche I toll no tale ; 

And water fimle sate, lowest, in the dale ; 

And foulcs that liveth by sede, sat on tho groeno. 
And that so foie, that wonder wos to Hone. 

Chaucer. A^ftemhle of Foules. 

The wo defy 

And all his craft, fd. Lcjjcnd of Good IVoint'n. 
Tho beasts, tho lishes, and tho winged /tor/*. 

Are their males' subjects, and at their coiurouls. 

Shdkspeare. 

Lucullus entertained Pompoy in a maguiiir.<‘n» 
house : Poinpcy said, this is a marvellous Uoush for 
tho Summer ; but inpthinks very cold for Wint-r 
Lucullus answered, Do you not think me .as wisi> a> 
divers fowls, to change my habitation in the Win!' r 
season ? Bacon's Apophthvi/ni’i. 

'Tis necessary that the countryman be provide! 
with a good fowling piece. Mortiinn 

The fowler, warned 

Hy those good omens, with swift early steps 
Treads the crimp earth, ranging through Holds am! 
glades. 

Offensive to tho birds. Philnv.;. 

With slaugbtoriii;^ guns the' unwearied rov* .' 
When frosts have whitened all the naked grovi-s. 

Pope. 

This mighty breath 
Instructs the fowls of heaven. 

Thotnson's Sprin(j. 

Fowl, .'imong zoologists, denotes the larger 
sorts of birds, whether domestic or wild: such:J-s 
getjse, pheasants, partridges, turkeys, ducks, &(’. 
Tame fowl make a necessary part of the sten k ol 
a country farm. See Foiii.tiiy. Fowls are agam 
distinguished into two kinds, viz. land and vvatcr 
fowls, these last being so called from their 
much in and about water ; also into those wlucn 
are counted game, and those which are not. 
See Gam*. . 

Fowling Pieces are reckoned best when mey 
have a long barrel, fr uii five feet and a to 
six feet, with a inoder? \e bore. But every fow er 
should have them ol diflerent sizes suitable o 
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file game be designs to kill. The barrel should 
je well^olished and smooth witKih,and the bore 
of an equal size from one end to the other; 
which may be proved by putting in a piece of 
pasteboard cut to the exact round ness of the top, 
for if this goes down witl|out stops or slipping, 
you may conclude the bore good. The bridge- 
pan must be somewhat above the touch hole. 
As to the locks, choose such as are well filled 
with true work, whose springs must be neillicr 
*00 strong nor too weak. The hammer ought 
.0 be well hardened, and pliable to go down to 
the pan with a quick motion.* 

FOX, n. s. Sax. pox ; Ilelg. mi, voschj from 
Goth. fox. A wild animal of the canine kind, 
with sharp ears and a bushy tail, remarkable for 
his cunning, living in holes, and preying upon 
fowls or< small animals ; by way of reproach, 
applied to a knave or cunning felloM^ 

The scly widewe, and hire dnughqer troo, 

M';rlen those hennoH crio and maken wo; 

AnJ out at the ilqg^n storcen they anon ; 

And saw th&fox toward the wode is gon. 

And bare upon his hack the ook away ; 

They criedon, out harou and wala wa ' 

* A ha ihofuj: /* and after him they rAn 
And eke with staves many another man. 

ChiiuAr. The Nonnet Prrextes Tale. 
The fux harks not when he would steal the lamb. 

Shakspeare. 

He that trusts to you. 

Where he should tind you lions, finds )'ou hares ; 
Where foxes, gt^ese. Id. Macbeth. 

These retreats are more like tlie dons of robbers, or 
holes of foxes, than the fortresses of fair warriours. 

Locke. 

Fox, in zoology. See Canis. The fox is a 
great nuisance to the linsbandrniin, by taking 
away and destroying his lambs, geese, poultry. 
The common way to catch him is by gins; 
wliich being baited, and a train made by drawing 
raw tlc'sli across in bis usual pallis or haunts to 
the gin, it proves an inducement to bring him 
to the place of destruction. The fox is also a 
beast of chase, and is taken with greyhounds, 
terriers, ike. See Huntixo. 

I’ox ((.’harles James), an illustrious states- 
iiiaii, who took a large and important share in 
'll! the public business of the Hritish empire, 
trom 1708 to 1806. The period of Mr, Fox’s 
political life was filled with measures of such 
interest and magnitude as would have confiTred 
eelebrity on a meaner agent ; while his talents 
were so considerable as to exalt and dignify even 
Ibe ordinary course of affairs. llis era and 
character, tlierefore, mutually aid cacli other’s 
immortality ; and, when taken together, com- 
mand a double portion of that historical interest 
^hich either of them would have sf?parately pos- 
sessed. Another accessary circumstance, which 
serves to augment his naturtil and intrinsic claims 
fo fame, was the distinguished eminence of his 
j’hief political opponent. The mind, like tlie 
body, IS generally disposed to exert no more of 
>fs power than the occasion reqnires ; and, from 
Ibe want of a sufficient stimulus, many have 
^Urtwed their intellectual vigor to degenerate bv 
miiction, and its extent to remain unknown botli 
^>thers and themselves. Hut the do-(‘xisteiice 
competition of Fox and Pitt tasked the facul- 


ties of each to their full strength, and revealed 
to the world the ultimate resources of two 
of the most distinguished men that ever strug- 
gled for superiority, by eloquence and wis- 
dom. I’he nearness of their deatns, too, secures 
the complete coincidence of their histories ; so 
that, in all future periods, the name of tlie one 
must naturally suggest that of the other, and each 
communicate to his rival a portion of his own 
renown. It is fair, however, to observe that, if 
their comparative merit is to be weighed by their 
celebrity alone, the balance must incline towards 
the claims of him who, without place or power, 
and ^acting more as a commentator on great 
national measures, than as their author, created 
for himself a splendor of reputation equal to 
that of an opponent, who enjoyed nearly through 
life the most eminent and etficient station. No 
antagonist of Godolphiu or Harley, of Walpole 
or Pelham, fills so large a space in the eye of the 
historian, as these U>ng established dispensers of 
profit and preferment : and even of the great 
Chatham it is the glorious administration, not the 
animated opposition, that is most frequently in 
the moutlis of his admirers. If Fox, therefore, 
contrary to all former example, contrived, during 
a life of political adversity, to acquire an equal 
name with his more fortunate competitor, it is 
natural to ascribe to him a superiority of that 
genius which captivates popular attention. 

Mr. Fox was born on the 13th of January, 
1749. He was the second son of Henry lord 
Holland, who, by a public career in an opposite 
direction to that of his son, at once ennobled 
and enriched his family. The former was as 
zealous in maintaining, as the latter in resisting, 
the principles of the court ; yet, notwithstanding 
this contrariety of conduct, some features of a 
family likeness may be traced between the father 
an<l the son. We find in both a certain mascu- 
line vigor of character, united with a kind, indul- 
gent, and affectionate temper ; political activity 
with domestic indolence ; and an equal ardor 
in public enmities and private friendships. The 
more pleasing qualities in lord Holland’s charac- 
ter wa^re remarkably displayed towards bis favo- 
rite boy, whose genins ho had sufficient pene- 
tration very early to discern. To its growth he 
is reported to have given the fullest scope, by 
freeing him from every s])eeies of restraint ; 
conversing witli him on state affairs; and, at 
times, even profiting by his suggestions. His 
mother was lady (leorgina Caroline Lennox, sis- 
ter to the late duke of Hiclunond, through whom 
he inheritetl the blood, and even the f€*atures, of 
the royal bouse of Stuart ; but in character, as 
has been observed liy IMr. Burke, he bore a much 
closer resemblance, to Himry IV. of France, ano- 
ther of his royal progenitors. He enjoyed the full 
advantage of a public education, having been sent 
to Fton, during the mastership of Dr. Barnard, 
and under tlie private tuition of Dr. Newcomc, 
the late primate of Ireland. Pitt spent his boy- 
hood at home, and it is amusing to remark how 
complete a contrast, in every particular, these 
illustrious men have been destined to exhibit to 
the world ; since they even assist us to appreciat e, 
in minds nearly of equal force, the comparative 
benefits of public and private education. Fox, 
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by mingling with society, and acting m that little 
world, where all the principles and passions, 
which are after%vards to operate in the great one, 
are exercised and disciplined on a narrow scale, 
acquired, together with literary accomplish- 
ments, a wider knowledge of human nature and 
human conduct, than his rival ever attained. 
There, he was formed to that companionable 
cordiality ; that open and friend-making benig- 
nity ; and that skill to manage, to attach, and to 
act with others, which distinguished him through 
life ; and probably also to that love of dissipation 
and profuseness, which can be indulged only in 
society. In Pitt, on the contrary, were seen that 
sobriety and caution, that backwardness and re- 
serve, that deficiency m interestingness, attrac- 
tion, and power of popular captivation, and 
perhaps that high sense of his own sufficiency, 
which are too often the effect of privacy and 
seclusion, and of the want of an early necessity 
to conciliate and compare ourselves with others. 
His attachments, we have reason to believe, had 
more steadiness than enthusiasm; his manner 
was more unexceptionable than engaging ; and 
his conduct more guarded by discretion, than the 
strength of his passions appeared to require. 
Pox passed through all the gradations of boy- 
hood, youth, and maturity, with that change of 
character which is naturally created by each; 
but Pitt, like the northern year, in which sum- 
mer commences without any spring, seemed to 
leap at once from infiinry to manhood, without 
any intervening period of adolescence. Nature 
had, no doubt, laid the foundation of this diffe- 
rence ; but what nature began was consummated 
by education. 

Though, in the traditionary history of Kton, 
Mr. Pox is better remembered for his extrava- 
gances than for his literary industry, yet he by no 
means neglected the proper business of the 
place. His active and elastic mind found no 
enjoyment in idleness. Dissipation requiri?s fre- 
quent intervals : and every pause in its pursuit 
was occupied by the acquisition of knowledge, 
lie was not tlie first scholar of his day, but cer- 
tainly, parvo intervallo proximus. As a specimen 
of his boyish talents, we shall quote from his 
school exercises the concluding lines of his 
address to the dove : — 

Qiiis cajli libi claudet itor? duin lumina fallens 
Vana viruno, scindin tuta sub astra fugam. 

S;»vit unda iiiaris, movnant insana tuinullus 
yEquora, et evorsas concitet Kurus aquas. 

Tu fugis incoluinis, volucri pernicior Euro, 

Carpts ct aerias inviolata vias. 

Garrulitas nostr« quondam teincraria lingu® 
Iniiicio proriit iiiulta tacenda Jevi : 

At tibi vox nulla cst ; ncc, si loquercris, amoris 
Furta Cytheriacae lingua loquatur avis. 

Hoc Venus ipsa vetat, te g®pe experta fidelem, 

Psa ministeriis in sna furta tuis : 

Nempe alia invecta tuis, tibi semper amores 
Fidit in amplexus Martis iiura Venus. 

Nunc quoque (dilectam docet hoc Cythcrca volu- 
crem) 

Nunc quoque amatori, fida columba, fave. 

I, pete per rorlos nostrum festina Susannain^ 

Sic mihi, tic Veneri grata futura tuas. 

From V^ton he was removed to Oxford, where 
his associates and mode of life continued nearly 


the same. At both places he was so lavishly 
supplied with money, that similar supplies 
became necessary to the companions who wished 
to keep pace with him in his amuseirients ; and 
larger sums were, about that period, risqued at 
the gaming table, than was ever previously known 
to be the ca.se, either at school or college. It is 
reported that one member of this dissipated circle 
demand^ of another, in after life, a debt of 
£10*000, which had been contracted while they 
were fellow students. And though the latter 
declared that he never believed this sum to have 
been seriously staked, yet the rale of the frolic 
may serve, in some measure, ai a standard by 
which we may estimate the rate of their play. 

From Oxford Mr. Fox, according to the 
fashionable plan of education, set out on a tour 
to the continent, during which his expenses 
were supplied by his father with an injudicious 
indulgence, which betrayed him into habits of 
unbounded extravagance. The present writer Is 
enablcil to give some idea of the prodigious sums 
which he carelessly squandered, having 
personally informed by an eminent banker, tlmt 
in the house, of which he was a partner, £100,000 
had been paid, by lord H’s order, to discharge 
the debts contracted by his son before lie was of 
age ! On his return to Fngland, and at the age of 
nineteen, he was elected into parliament for Mid- 
hurst. Here he was the advocate, under the 
duke of (irafton, and afterwards under lord 
North, of the unpopular proceedings against 
Wilkes, and against tlie liberty of the press; and 
drew upon himself the distinction of a sarcasm 
from Junius. As his talents gave him early 
importance, he was placed, in 1770, on the 
board of admiralty ; and, in 1772, promoted to 
tlie Treasury. But on the death of his father in 
1774, finding himself possessed not only ol a 
patrimonial independence, but perhaps too of 
more freedom of action than he had before en- 
joyed, he attached himself to the opposition. 
Whetlie.r the minister, as has been affirmed, had 


disappointed his an? bilious solicitations, or vias 
himself disappointed with Mr. Fox's siqiport in 
some favorite design, it is now almost inipossihlf 
to discover: but, on the 12th of March, a nivv 
commission of treasury was issued; in which, as 
lord North laconically informed him, his naniH 
was not observable. It was fortnniile for hi> 
future consistency, that this happened bclore he 
had been called upon to deliver any deciflot 
opinion on the controversy witli America: as iie 
was thus left free to reprobate, with all his naluril 
vehemence, the conduct' of his former colleagues 
through the whole of that unhappy contest. 
l*eagued in the same cause with Mr. Burke, nis 

penetmtion enabled him immediately to perceive 
and justly to estimate the vast intellectual supe- 
riority of that accomplished senator. Under 
tuition he, in a manner, recommenced and ne^ - 
modelled his political studies ; and dec are 
afterwards that, ‘ if all he had learned from ot 
sources were put in one scale, and wha 
had been taught by Burke in the . j 

latter would preponderate/ Tlie 
parliamentary course, during the Ameru a » 
was attended with mote public curiosiy 
public favor. We arc old enough to remcm 
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that he was then less talked of as a statesman, 
who could occasionally be a dissolute wit, than 
85 a dissolute wit who could occasionally be a 
stiitcsman. Business appeared to be a subordi- 
nate object of his attention : and he was reprc- 
sentetl as one of those intellectual prodigies, in 
whom singular extremes were united ; whose 
powers a life of irregularity could neither cloud 
nor enfeeble ; and who, issuing from the orgies 
of Brookes's, or the squabbles of Nevmarket, 
could drop, as if accidently into the senate, and 
astonisli the world by unpremeditated invectives, 
far surpassing the eloquence of those who had 
devoted their days and nights to laborious study. 
This procured him universally the familiar and 
companionable appellation of Charles Fox, and 
to this idol of the sprightly and unscrupulous, 
tvery epigrammatic sally, every gambling anec- 
dote, and every humorous subterfuge to disarm 
importuning creditors were at that time ascribed. 
Towards the end of the war, liowev(?r, whether 
from the cflcct of time, of disgtist at dissipation, 
or of connecting himself with a female companion, 
which rendered his habits more domestic, he 
seemed to apply his mind more assiduously to 
public aifdirs, and his parliamentary exertions 
mercased both in frequency and force. In No- 
vember, 1779, in a debate on tlie address, having 
used some expressions, which were interpreted 
by Mr. Adam into a personal insult, he was 
challenged by tliat gentleman ; and, on the 27th, 
received a wound, by which he was for some 
tunc confined. On his recovery, however, he 
renewed his attacks with unabated vigor. 

The ministry *at last, beginning to give way, 
ins ardor increased with the prospect of success; 
and he pre.ssed them so powerfully and uncea- 
singly by his logical invectives, that, in March 
1782, they were driven from their .station.s. 

On the arrangeinent of a new administration, 
the office generally held by the premier was 
’/iveii to the marquis of Rockingham ; but Mr. 
I'ox, and lord Shelburne, the secretaries of stale, 
wore understood to be the elTicicnt ministers. 
The cabinet had no .sooner begun their delibera- 
tions for restoring peace, than a considerable 
dilierciice of opinion, however, was found to 
fxist, particularly with regard to tlie acknow- 
hdginent of American independence; Mr. Fox 
judging that it should be made without delay or 
solicitation, and the Slates afterwards treated 
'J'ith, as an independent power; and tlie earl of 
''helburne that it should be granted as part of 
the concessions, necessary tp purchase peace. 
On the 1st of July, the marquis of Rockingham 
^ied, and Mr. Fox, foreseeing that he would be 
outvoted in the cabinet, resigned his office. Of 
Ids motives for this step, which was blamed by 
several of his friends, as inexpedient and preci- 
pitate, he gave a full account, both to parlia- 
ment and to the electors of Westminster, who 
bim ibeir representative in 1780. 

ine present period was an important one, on 
many accounts, to JMr. Fox ; and more so on 
none, than by introducing to public notice hij 
ntu re antagonist, Mr. Pitt. This gentleman 
nok his seat, in his twenty-second year, for tlie 
oiough of Appleby, in 1780, and his first con- 


spicuous exertion was on the 19th of Februa^, 
1781, when he was highly complimented by Mr. 
Dundas, then opposing him, but probably fore- 
seeing, with his usual sagacity, the possibility of 
their ffiture concurrence. When the Shelburne 
administration was formed, Mr. Pitt became 
chancellor of the exchequer, and having thus 
embrace 1 a party, wliich Mr. Fox had just in- 
dignantly abandoned, an opposition began be- 
tween these two conspicuous statesmen, which 
never ceased during tlie remainder of their lives. 
As the latter found himself now embarked in the 
same interest, and contending on the same side, 
w'ith lii.s former opponent, lord North, a daily 
agreement in argument began to blunt the remem- 
brance of their past animositye A cordial alli- 
ance, indeed, was gradually formed ; and they 
united their pow'cr, to accomplish another revo- 
lution in the cabinet. From the number and 
attachment of tlioir respective adlierents, whom 
lord Shelburne had not tliinned, by the usual ex- 
pedient of a dissolution, this was an easy achieve- 
ment ; and, on April 1783, the new allies took 
their seat on the treasury bench, Mr. Fox occu- 
pying his former office of foreign secretary. By 
a step so unexpected, this gentleman lost a portion 
of the popular fiivor, which he never afterwards 
recovered. It was thought an indecent violation 
and public mockery of liis jirevious professions; 
induced suspicions of the apparent simplicity and 
sincerity of his conduct ; and cherished a com- 
fortless belief that the attachments and aversions 
of statesmen are alvvays guided 'by their iutcre.st 
and convenience. Its defenders pleaded the 
iiece.ssity of constituting a vigorous govei’nmeiit, 
which could be effected by no other means ; but 
those who censured it with more numerous, and 
seemed only on the watch for a favorable occa- 
sion, to make the eHects of their censure sub- 
stantially felt. Such an occasion was soon 
presented, by the first business of national im- 
portance which occupied the attention of the 
coalition, as this administration w;iii significantly 
named. It was a plan for the better govern- 
moiil of India, 'fbe affairs of the company had, 
under their own uncontroled direction, fallen into 
great disorder; and had been conducted with 
such disregard, both to policy and justice, as 
was extremely hurtful, not merely to the na- 
tional interAJsts in that quarter of the empire, but 
to those of the mercantile sovereign^ themselves. 
It was absolutely necessary, therefore, that go- 
vernment should interfere ; and a bill, prepared, 
a.s is supposed, by Mr. Burke, was brought into 
parliament by Mr. Fox, soon after its nu?eting in 
the end of 1783. By this bill, the rights and 
property of the company, and the management 
of their affairs, were to lie vested in a board ol 
commissioners named by the legislature. It was 
certainly a bold, direct, and unequivocal mea- 
sure; and was supported by its advocates on the 
plea that the company, having become insolvent, 
were disqualified for the direction of their own 
affairs, and that no palliative, nothing short of a 
radical remedy, could be of any avail. The ^us- 
icion, however, was very general that its authors, 
nding themselves neither the personal favorites 
of the crown, nor firmly established in the ap- 
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probation of the country, wished to .lugmetu 
their strengtli by seizing a portion of the execu- 
tive power, and a patronage so valuable as would 
soon have enabled them to purcliaso popular 
support. Though opposed in parliament, as a 
breach of faith with the company, and as creating 
an imperium in irnperio, prejudicial to the con- 
stitution, the bill passed the lower house : but 
the king, if we may credit the universal whisper, 
being alarmed at the prospect of seeing his ser- 
vants possess themselves of a power which might 
render them independent of his prerogiitive, 
communicated his apprehension through lord 
Thurlow to some members of the upper house, 
by whose inlbience the bill was rejected. With 
the failure of this bill, the second short adminis- 
tration of Mr. Fox unexpectedly expired : and 
though still supported by a majority of the com- 
mons, by the family interest of the highest and 
vvealtliiesl nobles, and by associates of the most 
splendid and diversitied genius, he was forced 
by the union of royal and popular displeasure, 
to retire into an opposition, which he subse- 
quently continued to direct for more than twenty 
years. 

To assume the reins of government, m defi- 
ance of such an opposition, required a character ' 
of no ordinary force. Such a one, however, was 
found in Mr. Pitt, who immediately succeeded to 
the premiership, and who, contrary, as it was 
contended, to the spirit, though not to the letter, 
of the constitution, maintained his place, in con- 
tradiction to the will of the commons, expressed 
by repeated reprehensory votes. But as the na- 
tional busine.ss could not proceed, under such 
circumstances, and as Mr, Pitt relied securely 
on the favor of the ]3eople, parliament was dis- 
solved in March 17l5 t. At the general election, 
Mr. Fox, standing again for Westminster, had to 
combat the whole influence of government, over 
which, however, after a tumultuous contest, and 
tedious scrutiny, he finally prevailed. r3uring the 
time when the issue of the election was undecided, 
he sat for the, boroughs of Orkney and Caithness. 

For some years after, the history of his ])oli- 
tical life must chiefly be traced by the measures 
which he resisted. The first of these was tlie 
new India bill, by which the property and con- 
cerns of the company were left in their own 
hands, but their api)oiiitmeiits to office subjected 
to the control and correction of a board, to be 
named by the crown. This plan differed little, 
in some points, from that of Mr. Fox ; but, in 
form, was more palateable both to the company 
and the public ; and was certainly exempted from 
the charge of a tendency to give undue prepon- 
derance to any particular party. Mr. Fox also, 
during 1785 ana 1786, opposed the propositions 
for regulating trade with Ireland, and the treaty 
of commerce concluded with Fiance: but ex- 
pressed, with a candor which does Tiim tlie 
highesthonor, his approbation of the measures pur- 
sued by the ministry in 1787, for re-establishing 
the Stadtholder, and destroying the French ascen- 
dancy in Holland. But the attention of Mr. Fox 
and his colleagues in opposition, was now, and 
for some succeeding years, principally directed 
to the impeachment of Mr. IJastings ; a measure 
wliich was acquiesced in by administration, but 


of which the execution fell upon the proposers 
Mr. Fox displayed his usual ability, and an un- 
expected extent of legal erudition, during the 
course of this trial, which lasted seven years • 
and began now to acquire that graver character" 
essential to the abiding influence of a public 
mail. He appears to have divided his time be- 
tween political business and domestic retirement. 
For this change he was probably, in part, in- 
debted to the embarrassment of his affairs, and 
partly to his connexion already alluded to, with 
a lady whom he is supposed privately to have 
married in 1780. lie is likewise said to have 
had a son, though not by this lady, on whom he 
bestowed an affectionate attention. 

In the summer of 1788 Mr. and Mrs. Fox 
made an excursion to the Continent, and were 
enjoying the charms of Switzerland, when he was 
recalled by notice of the king*s indisposition, 
and travelled with a rapidity which evinced the 
ardor of his expectations on this occasion. On 
his arrival, a few days ])reviousto the inerting of 
parliament, he found a doctrine prepared by his 
party for its promulgation and support, which we 
think would scarcely have suggested itself to liis 
own mind ; but which he adopted with that in- 
dolent facility, and at the same time with thut 
zeal, which, from eonslitiitional tempcraiucnt, 
were equally natural to liiin. This was, tliat 
there belonged to the Prince of Wales a right, on 
the incapacity of the king being declared, to as- 
some the exercise of the royal authority, in the 
same way as if the crown hail actually demised. 
(In the statement of this proposition, Mr. Ihit 
having whispered to a friend tliat he would now 
unwhig his opponent fur evi^r, instantly seized 
the more constitutional ground of asserting thut, 
in a case so unprecedented and unprovifled for, 
it belonged solely to ])arliameiit to decide upon 
the means by which the deficient part of thv 
legislature should be supplied. Mr. Fox iinmc- 
diately perceived, from the general opinion, 
both within and without the house, that he h:id 
advanced with too much impetuosity, ami "-is 
obliged, next day, to declare, that, tliougli tin* 
existence of this right was not retracted, its 
sertioii at prescMit should be waived. Put Fiit 
would not suffer him to escape, without tukiug 
farther advantage of his error; and, on ll»e loth 
of December, brought the (piestioii to a delmt; , 
at which the narrator had the felicity t)f bciii:; 
present, and of thus seeing the powers oi the 
two greatest men of Ids ago fairly matched ami 
fully exerted. Seldom indeed has such a con- 
test been presented to the world; whether wv 
consider the sjilendid theatre in which it was 
exhibited — the importance of its consequcnccs--- 
the greatness and novidty of tlie subject— tl>« 
eminence and equality of the combatants— or tjm" 
numbers whose eyes were anxiously fixed on its 
result. 

In Mr. Pitt, who opened the discussion, and 
whose mind was elevated by the popularity o 
his cause, were to be admired the clearness am 
precision with which he stated the principles ^ 
the constitution ; the extent and exactness of 
historical knowledge ; the luminous arrange- 
ment, the consecutive relation, and the increasing 
force of his arguments; the aptness and beau y 
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(jf his illustrations; the classical purity of his poignancy deKghted the violent, in every rank, 
expression; the stately richness and magnifi> as much a.s the graver and more solemn repre- 
sent swell of his periods ; the distinct and sylla- hensions of Pitt were applauded by the lofty. 
l)ic emphasis of his articulation; the mellow and Better stored than his rival with general know- 
in.ijestic sublimity of his tones; the dignified ledge, and practised in the compression of his 
••nergy, and commanding animation of his man- thoughts into verse, Fox was richer in allusion, 
ner; and the disciplined co-operation of all wider in his range of analogy, and more able to. 
these concentrated powers, to overwhelm the give power to his sarcasms, by drawing them to 
mind with complete and permanent conviction, a focus. On the present occasion, almost every 
Mr. Fox, on tne other hand, was no less dis- sentence was a stinging epigram, and, like a 
tingnished for the masterly skill with which he Parthian, he indicted the severest wounds while 
repaired by eloquence the faults of indiscretion ; he retired. In Fox all the parts were separately 
ufid for appearing with as much splendor, in excellent, though ungraced by formal connexion, 
imiiiaging a retreat from aukward and imprac- In Pitt the happy connexion gave artificial ex- 
ticable ground, as his rival in conducting an cellence to the parts. Fox charmed by a 
attack under every propitious circumstance. By caustic brevity; l^itt by a finished rotundity, 
rising late, he gave himself credit for having ‘ Densior ille, hie copiosior: illi nihil adjici 
wished to decliYie a contest, which his previous potiiit, Imic nihil detrahi.’ Their exertions con- 
(Xplanation ha<l rendered unnecessary, and of tinned equally brilliant and characteristic, 
being forced up only by the wretched and pro- during the further progress of the regency bill, 
vokiiig sophistry of his opponent. Adopting a which was rejected in tlie upper house on the 
looseness of method, which seemed excusable, king’s recovery. In this alFair, the aflherenls of 
when thus starting under an involuntary impulse Fox applauded his reverence for the monarchical 
into the debate, he began, not with th(^ first, nor principles of the constitution; and those of Pitt 
the last, but with the weakest and most qiies- his respect for the supremacy of parliament. It 
lionablc of ibe opposite positions, exposing its was, however, triumphantly observed by those 
;i!)surility, stating it in a variety of ridiculous who di.sbelieve the existence of political integrity, 
?',i:ipcs, challenging a vote upon it under these that the personal interest of each was on th<* 
('()rT(‘CU*d statements, and artfully passing, with side which he embraced : and it may be pre- 
sliijhtcr notice, or with a happy sarcasm, all that surned, without any harsh impeachment of their 
was more invulnerable. With a repetition of sincerity, that they, like other men, were partly 
his <lcparture Irorn the claim of right, he had the iullucnced by this coincidence. Quod volumus, 
■iddress to blend the best arguments for its truth; says Tacitus, facile credimus. 
and to discuss every part of the subject, in an In 1791 the powerful remonstrances of Mr. 
arjjument against tlie propriety of tlie discussion. Fox prevented a war with Russia, .to which the 
Confounding, with imperceptible subtlety, the minister was disposed, for the purpose of check- 
'juestion of superior pretension with that of ah- ing the aggrandisement of that extensive empire ; 
sdIuIc* right, and giving the mind, by his vehe- and, by preserving Turkey still formidable on 
nience, no time to make the distinction, he bur- her southern frontier, to counteract any design, 
ried it on to a belief that Pitt had mistaken the she miglil afterwards entertain, of making new 
nature of the constitution, and bad uttered sen- aijgressious towards the west. The danger of 
timents the most indecent, and offensive, if not Poland was, we believe, not specified in the dis- 
aclually seditious. W' e felt our ideas, as if cussion, because that kint»dom had not been par- 
under the influence of sorcery, become dim and ticularly threatened ; but we know, on the oest 
confused, by a change in the position of their autliority, confirmed by the distinct declaration 
objects, ami by the intervention of new ones; of Mr. llundas on the 13rhof Oecember, 1792, 
seemingly as substantial as those whicli they that it w^as what chiefly influenced the minister 
eclipsed. VVe were conscious, for the moment, in proposing an armed interference. From this 
of two co-existent, yet contradictory, impressions; aflair we may h'arii the shortness of political 
a conviction of Pitt’s doctrine, anti astonishment foresight. Mr. Fox, by \)reveuting the ernbar- 
‘briiit could have been produced, by argumtmts rassmeiit of Russia, promoted the final partition 
so false, so absiird, anti so detestable. Decep- of Poland, an event which took place almost 
tion, w'e know, must somewhere have existed, immediately after, and wdiich he never ceased to 
but we were unable to detect it, while undulalwig deplore: while, if Mr. Pill had been imlulged 
on the line between two parallel but contrary in his project, he would have weakened, witli a 
currents. In his satire, Pitt kept at a dimiified view to maintain the balance of Kurope, that 
‘listance from his adversary, seldom applying power which, with the same view, it soon became 
barsh or contemptuous epithets to his reasonings, his object to strengthen to the utmost. 

^'•l contenting himself with shovving what they The French revolution had now taken place, 
upserved by their refutation; and contriving, and Mr. Fox, on the 9th of February, 1790, pro- 
with a proud forbeanuice from personal severity, nouncod its unqualified panegyric, declaring 
as unworthy of his opponents, but of him- that this event was ‘ the most glorious effort <3 
to involve in general remarks the most human wisdom, for the promotion of human 
fili ng censure of their principles. Fox, on the happiness;’ Mr. Burke, if not more wisely, more 
j^ontrary, grappled closely and familiarly with warily remarked, ‘ I do not rejoice to hear that 
“Js foe; frequently introducing with objurgatory men may do what they plea.se, imless I know 
epithets the argument by which they were to be what it ])leases tliem to do * ( )n this topic Mr. 

.Wified. For this he was peculiarly qualified, Fox had ultimately the disappointment of dravv- 
his concise and pointed style ; of which the ing on himself the bitter censure of his friend 
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and preceptor, Mr. Burke, and it terminated, on were some of those who had recently quitted hi 
the next mention of the subject (5tb of May, party, but still retained their attachment to hi* 
1Z91), in a total breach. This event, by which person; and who tiius gave the most unequivo- 
Fox was affected even to tears, formed a crisis of cal testimony of its constancy and warmth, 
no small importance in the history of his life. It is unecessary to follow Mr. Fox tbroui^h the 
Having withstood all the endeavours that were detail of his parliamentary conduct, which con., 
privately made by Burke to bring him over to sisted in a regular condemnation of the war, and 
his opinions, having even undergone the mor- in combating the measures by which it was con- 
tihcation of hearing that gentleman publicly re- . ducted. In the course of these discussions, he 


nounce his friendship, he seemed, after so painful 
a sacrifice, to breathe more freely, and to feel 
more at liberty to patronise and protect the ad- 
vocates of reform, even those whose regard for 
the constitution was thought at least equivocal. 

In 1792, when the French Jacobins had de- 
stroyed the monarchy, and were gaining import- 
ance by foreign conquests, the zeal of their British 
imitators kept exact pace with their success ; and 
after the battle of Jemappes, a deep anxiety for 
the public safety was excited, by the boldness of 
their language, and the freedom vvitli which they 
avowed their iiniuediale expectation of a new 
order of things. They acted, in short, precisely 
as the insurgents in France at the coinincnce- 
meiit of the revolution. About this period the 
eyes of all men were anxiously turned on Mr. 
Fox : those who, to preserve the constitution, 
clung to the ministers of the crown, hoping that 
in the muinent of danger he would susjiend po- 
litical hostility, and support their ineiisures; and 
those who wished to imitate the example of 
France, eagerly expecting that he would throw 
off all reserve, and openly take his station at 
their head. He declared against the former, 
but by no means in favor of the latter. It com- 
monly liappens, however, that those who con- 
tend against the same foe are supposed to he 
friends . and as he united with the second party 
in condemning ♦be first, their agreement lieing 
public, and their difi'ercnce less attended to, he 
was very geperaliy involved with them in the 
cliarge of :epul>licaii or revolutionary views. To 
obviate the tiTeci-' of this charge on his consti- 
tuents, he joined the Association of St. George’s 
parish, in defence of the constitution, and pub- 
lished a Letter to the Westminster Electors, ex- 
plaining and vindicating the part which he had 
acted. The composition of this letter was 
generally admired. 

On the 1st of December, ministers beg'an to 
arm for the double purpose of preventing in- 
surrection at home, and re])elUng aggression 
abroad; and on the 10th, when parliament met, 
Mr. Fox took the lead in condemning their con- 
duct ; but had the mortification of finding him- 
self bereaved of his usual support. Many of his 
oldest friends, and almost all the new ones whom 
he had gained by his coalition, partaking of the 
general alarm, gave their concurrence to the pre- 
cautionary steps adopted by the minister. 

In 1794 the duke of Portland, and others of 
Mr. Fox’s former adherents, who had separated 
from him partially in 1792, completed their se- 
paration by the acceptance of offices. About the 
same period a number of his friends, considering 
with regret the lowness of his circumstances, 
made a private subscription for the purpose 
of providing him with a comfortable annuity. 
Among the chief contributors to this design 


seemed uniformly to act on a conviction that 
the war, having originated from no call for self- 
defence, but from the folly or ambition of tliu 
minister, might be tenninaled at his discretion ; 
and we cannot wonder that, under this con- 
viction, he lavished the charges of weakness, 
infatuation, and profligacy, against one who jier- 
sisted in a criminality so desolating and destruc- 
tive. We arc surprised, however, that the 
opinion wliich he entertained, at the coinniencc- 
merit of the contest, should not have been 
corrected by the conduct of the French during its 
progress ; a conduct too plainly evincing that 
tlie lust of dominion, the restlessness of foreign 
intrigue, and the insolence of national vanity, by 
which they had hi^en actuated for a century arj<l 
a half, w'ere rather increased tiian abated, jjy 
such a change in llieir institutions, as gave ilie 
popular sentiment a freer expression, and more 
eflicient sway. In the early part of Mr. Fox’s 
life, he appeared to tnink that, if these vices, so 
pernicious to J'airope, coiihl not be re.strainc(l 
by physical coercion, no other means, no expe- 
dients of policy, management, or conciliation 
could be of any avail : and llie cause is not very 
apparent, wliy, in 1796, confidence in the justice 
and amity of France should have been the fa- 
vorite recommendation of one, who, ten years 
before, made the speeclu*s, from which tlie fol- 
lowing passages are extracted. In 176() .Mr. 
Fox, while strenuou.sly opposing the commercial 
treaty, after he had dwelt on the danger of cul- 
tivating the friendship of a power, so hostile to 
Britain, added, ‘ that he might possibly he mis- 
represented, a.s a man prepossessed by vulgar ainl 
illiberal prejudices. But, be that as it might, 
he couhl not easily forget, tliat tho;.e pnr inliccj 
had been productive of no ill consequences to 
this country, and that the wars, in which tlay 
had engaged us, liad coiilriljiited more than any 
other circumstance to make us great and lilon- 
ous. lie condemned the conduct of the nreseiu 
ministers as resembling that of the lory adminis- 
tration of queen Anne, who had endeavoured to 
represent all apprehensions of the inordinate 
power of France as a Inigbear. — France, ia‘ 
maintained, was the inveterate and uiialtcrahh 
enemy of Great Britain. No ties of afl’ection or 
mutual interest could possibly eradicate whai 
was so deeply rooted in her constitution. ' 
not her whole conduct to this country an unwea- 
ried and systematical series of measures distin- 
guished either by their sinister intrigue, or tne«r 
declared hostility ? The incessant object ot icr 
ambition was univei^sal monarchy, and it 
from us she feared to be traversed in her pursui • 
From us alone did the other powers of 
hope for protection, to maintain that 
power, which could preserve ffieir respec. ' 
liberties from her incroachments. — He wou 
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goqtlit ihe flwf minifter from the charge he wa» method by which the royal displeasure could be 
now going to make: but he believed there were signified. 

men in diis country, so lost to the memory of its In March 1801, Mr. Addington having become 

former greatn'ess, so sunk in their own base de- minister, preliminaries of peace with France 
fpoudency, as to think it right for us, diminished were signed in September, and a definitive 
as our splendor was, to seize the earliest oppor- treaty, in March 1802. During a debate on 
tunity of making terms with our rising neighbour, this event, Mr. Fox gave* offence to some, by 
of forming an intimate connexion with her, and letting exultation in his foresight of the issue of 
by that means artfully securing her favor and the war hurry him into a declaration, that he 
protection.' When we read these sentences, we ‘ rejoiced in the peace, because its terms were 
seem to be looking at a picture in a mirror, glorious to France.' If he thought the object of 
where the sides change places. We can scarcely the war unjust, a high-strained and stoical mo- 
help believing them to be some of those pro- rality might lead him to triumph in its failure, 
nounced by Pitt, and indignantly rebuked by though this country was the suttcrer. But, since 
Fox, during the war of 1793: and the consist- few can keep pace with a sentiment so exalted, 
ency of their author can be maintained, only by it would certainly have been more congenial to 
proving, that the principles, the policy, and the the general feeling, had this romantic sense of 
practices of the French were by that time re- political justice been subdued by the infirmity of 
versed; a task which in the face of facts, w'e filial partiality, even for a mistaken or misgui- 
dare not attempt. We are far, however, from ded country. About this time Mr. Fox lost a 
admitting, that this inconsistency, of which we valued friend and powerful supporter, in Francis 
believe Mr. Fox to have been wholly unconsci- duke of Bedford, and on ihe next meeting of 
ous, proceeded from any unworthy motive, or parliament, pronounced a Eulogy on his virtues, 
that he ever uttered, what he did not, at the mo- which, for eloquence and pathos, might have 
ment, think. The eagerness of his party attach- done honor to Pericles. 

ments and aversions, operating on his sensibility No sooner had access to France been facilitated 

and imagination, often impeded the movements by peace, than Fox repaired to Paris, and was 
of his comprehensive and philosophical mind, honored with the public and particular notice of 
It made him see things, as he wished to see Buonaparte. Soon after his return, the offensive 
them, in order that he might draw from them measures of France, and particularly her insist- 
topics of accusation. Disgusted at length with ing on our instant performance of a contract, of 
a tiresome and unavailing opposition, Mr. Fox, which her own stipulations were to remain un- 
in 1797, took the resolution of discontinuing his performed, occasioned a renewal of the war. 
attendance ; and the loss of popularity which he This Mr. Fox resisted, and his opposition can 
.incurred by this proceeeding was increased, beimputedtonosimstermotive;whenwecon- 
during the mutiny oftbe fleet, in 1797, by his fore- sider that his great opponent was no longer 
ing a parliamentary discussion of the subject (for minister, and that the power of Mr, Addington 
he haa at this time renewed his attendance) and by was likely to be more precarious in war than in 
seizing an opportunity to impute the evil to his peace. 

Antagonists, at the risk of exasperating and pro- Mr. Addington remained in office for a year 
: longing it to the country. after the commencement of the war, but Mr, Pitt 

I Mr. Fox, during his secession, and in the at length in May, 1804, concurred with our states- 
recesses of parliament when he attended, resided man in censuring the feebleness of administra- 
niiK'h at St. Ann’s Hill, a pleasing retreat near tion. Encouraged by this unusual agreement, a 
Chertsey, where he indulgea himself in pursuits number of their friends, who had no other object 
of rural or classical elegance. Devoting part of than to secure to the country, at an hour of unex- 
thedayto Study, as we have been informed was ampled danger, the union and exertion of all 
liis custom through life, he about this time began the ability it possessed, strongly urged the for- 
a repenisal of tlie best Greek wTiters. About mation of a cabinet including both of these fa- 
thistime, also, he projected a history of the early vorite statesmen, and they are said to have signi- 
part of the reign of .lames II., which he did not fied their willingness to act together. Mr. Pitt 
live to complete. In 1790 Mr. Fox having at a accordingly proposed this plan to the king, but 
numerous meeting of the Whig club, proposed finding his majesty averse from employing Mr. 
‘Or*a toast ‘The sovereignty of the people of Fox, and feeling himself under no engagement, 
England,' a certain disrespect which this seemed on account of tliis aversion, to forego his own 
Jo imply towards the actual sovereign made the pretensions to serve his country, be yieldetl to 
latter strike his name from the list of his Privy the royal pleasure, and again accepted of his 
counsellors. We are too little versed in the former offices. 

tules of ministerial discipline, to judge of the Soon after this great minister found himself 
propriety of this punishment. It was probably again established in power, he bent all his en- 
®ot much felt ; for the consequence which Fox deavours to form a third coalition of the conti- 
enjoyed was of a species not to be impaired by nental powers against France, a measure which 
ue frowns of a court ; and he would, as usually Mr. Fox condemned, from tlje despair which he 
jj^ppens, become more wedded to tenets, which entertained of its success. His predictions, in 
® . ^posed him to what he would term minis- the present case, unfortunately received almost 
®rial i^Tsecution, and to associates who, having instant completion ; for the war, which* 
“Pplauded the fault, would think him honored on the 8th October 1805, was terminated, in lest 
y the censure. But it was perhaps the only than two months, by the total discomfiture of the 
Voi.. IX. 2 L 
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allies. The health of Mr. Pitt was at this time 
declining, and the force of his disease was pro- 
bably augmented by disappointment and chagrin 
at the immediate failure of a scheme, from which 
he had formed considerable expectations. He 
died on the ^3rd January 1806 ; and, like Aris- 
tides, who had been treasurer of confederated 
Greece during the lavishment of a long and 
expensive war, did not leave money sufficient to 
his debts, or the expenses of his funeral, 
minediately after this event, Mr. Fox and 
lord Grenville, with their respective friends, 
were called into office, the former again holding 
the seals of foreign secretary, and ranch was 
expected by their friends from an administration 
supported by such a weight of senatorial talents, 
and family influence. As Mr. Fox had strongly 
and uniformly recommended peace, it was na- 
tural that he should lose no time in accomplish- 
ing his favorite object. He accordingly seized a 
singular occasion, suspected by some to have 
been thrown in his way by the subtlety and 
shrewdness of Talleyrand, to engage in a private 
correspondence with that minister, which gradu- 
ally terminated in a public iiegociation. The 
abolition of the slave trade was another object 
for which he had strenuously contended, and to 
this he enjoyed the pleasure of obtaining the full 
and final consent of parliament. So far was he, 
however, from si^cceeding inhis pacific measures, 
that, within a few w<*eks after nis accession to 
office, he found himself constrained to extend 
hcatilitics to Prussia, who luul taken forcible 
pos.session of Hanover ; and, in the course of die 
negociation at Paris, he had the mortification to 
discover that France was not actuated by that 
desire of peace, and that readiness to treat on 
fair and equal terms, for which he had always 
given her credit. But, though he .saw the nego- 
ciation a.ssurae a hopeless aspect, he was not de- 
stined to outlive its actual rupture. 

In the middle of June he made his last ap- 
pearance in parliament, being immediately after 
confined by a dropsical complaint, the progress 
of which was too rapid for medical aid to resist. 
Towards the end of August he was with diificulty 
removed to the villa of the duke of Devonshire, 
at Chiswick, where, undergoing repeated opera- 
tions, be breathed his last on the 13th .September, 
having lived exactly fifty-seven yc-ars and eight 
months. His l.xst words, addressed to his ne- 
phew and others, who were around him, are re- 
ported to have been, * I die happy, but I pity 
you.’ He was buried on the lOtii Octc»i>t r, with 
a magnificent attendance of illustrious mourners, 
in a vault of Westminster Abbey, adjoining to 
that, where the ashes of his celebrated rival re- 
pose. Wc conclude our memoir, with a cha- 
racter of its subject, from the able and elegant 
pen of Sir James Mackintosh. * Mr. Fox united, 
in a most remarkable degree, tin. seemingly re- 
pugnant characters of the mildest of men, and 
the most vehement of orators. In private life he 
was gentle, modest, placable, kind, of simple 
manners, and so averse from parade and dog- 
matism, as to he not only unostentatious, but 
even ^somewhat inactive, in conversation. His 
was never felt but in the iiistructioD 
which he imparted, or in the attention which his 


generous preference usually directed to the more 
obscure members of tlie company. The simpU* 
city of his manners was far from excludii^ tnat 
perfect urbanity and amenity which flowed still 
more from the mildness of his nature than from 
similar intercourse with the most polished so- 
ciety in Europe. His conversation, where it w.'is 
not renressetl by modesty or indolence, was de- 
lightful. The pleasantry perhaps of no man of 
wit had so unlabored an appearance, it seemed 
rather to escape from his mina than to be pro- 
duced by it. He had lived in the most intiaiate 
terms with all his contemporaries, distingui.shod 
by wit, politeness, or philosophy, or learning, or 
the talents of public lite. In the course of thirly 
yeans he had known almost every man in F.uroiio 
whose intercourse could strengthen or enligiuun 
or polish the mind. His own literature was 
various and elegant. In classical erudition, 
which by the custom of England is more par- 
ticularly called learning, he was inferior to fi w 
professed scholars. Like all men of genius, lie* 
delighted to take refuge in poetry, from the vul- 
garily and irritation of business. His own 
v(.*rses wer(? easy and pleasing, and might liaro 
claimed no low place among those which the 
French cull vers (le societcb The poetical cha- 
racter of his mind 'was displayed in his e.xtra- 
ord inary partiality for the poetry of the two most 
poetical nations, or at least languages, of ilio 
West, those of t'u Greeks and of the Italians. 
He dislikf'd political conversation, and iicv<r 
willingly took any jiart in it. To speak of him 
jii.stly, a.s an orator, would recpiire a long essa;'. 
Livery where untural, he carried into pul>lio 
something of that simple and negligent exterior 
which belonged to iiiin in private. — When lip 
began to speak, a common observer would h:iv»i 
tliouglil him awkward; and even a consuinmatr 
judge could only have been struck with the i\- 
qui.site justness of his nleas, arnl the transpaiint 
simplicity of his manners. But no sooner lifid 
he spoken for some time, than he was chanu-^ed 
into another Ixurig. 1 le forgot himself and 
'tiling around him. He thought only of his subjvri. 
His genius warmed and kindled, as he went on. 
He darted fire into his audience. Torrents of 
nnpetuou.s and irresistible eloquence swept aloin^ 
their feelings and conviction. — He certainly pos- 
sessed above all moderns that union of fcjisoii, 
simplicity, and vehemence, which formed ibo 
Prince of Orators. He was the most Denios- 
theuean speaker since Demosthenes. * I 
him,’ says Mr. Burke, in a pamphlet v^vittiMi 
after their unhappy diflerence, ‘ wdien he wus 
nineteen; since which time he has risen byslow 
degrees to be the most bdlliant and accoinplidjed 
debater that the world ever saw.’ The qmet 
dignity of a mind roused only by great objects, 
the absence of petty bustle, the contempt o 
show, the abhor»*ence of intrigue, the plainn<'s^ 
and downrightness, and the thorough good nti- 
ture which distinguished Mr. Fox, 
der him no very unfi* representative of tna o 
LlnglLsh national character, «which, » ® 

changed, we should be sanguine 
pect to see succeeded by a better. The si p * 
city of his character inspired confinenc , * 

araor of his eloquence roused enthusiasm; 
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the gentleness of his manners invited friendship, i^hort time into Worcester after which he 
< I aSimire/ says Mr. Gibbon, * the powers of a went to Holland. In 1684 he again visited the 
superior man, as they are blended, — his attrac- continent, where he did not long remain ; and, 
tive character, with all the softness and sim« his health becoming impaired, he lived more re- 
plicity of a child : no human being was ever tired until his death in 1690. Thq writings of 
more free from any taint of malignity, vanity, or Fox are collected into 3 vols. folio ; the first of 
falsehood.' which contains his Journal ; the second his 

< Perhaps nothing can more strongly prove the Epistles ; and the third his Doctrinal Pieces, 
deep impression made by this part of Mr. Fox’s Penn speaks in high terms of his humility, 
character, than the words of Mr. Burke, who, in meekness, and temperance. 

January, ITQT, six years after all intercourse be- Fox (John), the martyrologist, was born at 
tween them had ceased, speaking to a person Boston, in Lincolnshire, in 1517. At sixteen 
honored with some degree of Mr. Fox’s friend- he was entered a student of Brazen-nose College, 
ship, said, ^To be sure he is a man made to be Oxford ; and in 1543 he proceeded M. A., and 
loved.!’ and these emphatical words were uttered was chosen fellow of Magdalen College. He 
with a fervour of manner which left no doubt of discovered an early genius for poetry, and wrote 
their sincerity.' several Latin comedies, on scriptural subjects. 

Mr. Fox is said to have written a few num- He now applied himself with uncommon assiduity 
hers of a paper entitled The Englishman, but to theology and church history ; and, discovering 
published nothing separate during his life-time a preference for the doctrines of the Kefonnation, 
except a I.eUer to the Electors of Westminster was expelled the college as a heretic. His 
1793. Ixjrd Holland gave to the world his distress on this occasion was very great ; but he 
posthumous publication entitled, Tlie History soon found an asylum in the house of Sir Thomas 
of llie early part of the Reign of .lames I L with I^icy, of Warwickshire, who employed him as a 
an introductory chapter, which was intended to tutor to his children. Here he married the daugh- 
form a commencement of the History of the ter of a citizen of Coventry. He next came to 
Revolution of 1688. There have also been pul>- l^ndon, where, finding no immediate means of 
lished since his death some elegant and able let- subsistence, he was reduced to the utmost de- 
ters of this statesman, on (ireek Literature, ad- gree of want; but was at length taken into the 
dressed to the late Gilbert Wakefield. family of the duchess of Richmond, as tutor to 

Fox (George), the founder of the society of the earl of Surrey’s children. In this family he 
Friends or Quakers, was a native of Leicester- lived, at Ryegate in Surrey, during the latter 
shire, and born at Drayton some time in 1624. part of the reign of Henry VJII. the entire reign 
Ilis father was a weaver, and apprenticed him of Eilward VI. and part of that of queen Mary 
to a grazier, by whom he was much employed L: but at length, persecuted by bishop Gar- 
in the keeping of sheep. At the age of nineteen diner, he was obliged to seek refuge abroad, 
he aflirmed that he had received a divine com- Basil, in Switzerland, was the place of his re- 
mand to forsake every thing else, and devote treat, where he subsisted by correcting the press, 
himself to a religious mission. He accordingly Gn the death of Mary he returned to Flngland; 
forsook his relations, equipped himself in a where he was graciously received by his former 
leathern doublet, and wandered from place to pupil, the duke of Norfolk, who retained him in 
place. Being discovered in Uie metropolis, his his family as long as he lived, and bequeathed 
friends for a time induced him to return home; him a pension at his death. Cecil also obtained 
hut he quickly resumed a life of itinerancy, in for him the rectory of Sbipton near Salisbury; 
which he fasted much, walked abroad in retired and he might have had considerable preferment, 
places, .studying the Bible, and sometimes sat in had he been willing to subscribe to the canons, 
a tree fora day together. He began in 1648 to pro- He died in \ 587, aged seventy ; and was buried in 
pagate his opinions publicly at Manchester, and the chancel of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. lie was 
in the neighbouring counties, where he preached a man of great industry and considerable learn- 
*nthe 'people in the market-places. At Derby ing ; a zealous, but not a violent nonconformist, 
^lic followers of Fox were first denominated He left two sons; one of whom was brt'd adi- 
^luakere, in consequence of their trembling mode vine, the other a physician. Ho wrote many 
delivery, and calls on the magistracy to trem- pieces: but his principal work is, the Acts and 
“le before the Lord. See Friends. In 1635 Monuments of the Church, &c., commonly called 
lie was sent a prisoner to Cromwell, who, how- Fox's Book of Martyrs. 

set him at liberty, and from time to time Fox (Hichard), an English prelate, born about 
protected him from the country magistracy. He the end of the reign of Henry VI. at Grantham, 
Would oflten interrupt the church services ; and was a student at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Jin occasion of a fa.st appointed on account of whence he removed on account of the plague to 
aiU of the protestants abroad, he I'embroke Hall, Cambridge. He afterwards 

a paper to the heads of the nation, in travelled about, and we find him at Paris with 
he foTCibW describes the inconsistency of Dr. Morton, bislvop of Ely, who introduced him 
^uar practices ’at home. In 1666 he was li- to Henry VII., then earl of Richmond. Dr. 

prison by Charles II. and im- Fox soon acquired the favor of the latter, and 
ha?*? 1 ^ set about forming the people who was admitted into his most secret councils. In 
/Jlwwed bis doctrines into a society. In 1485, when, by the victory of Bosworlh ftald, 
he married the widow of judge Fell, and Henry became king of England, be appointed 
Mier went to America, where ne remained him a privy counsellor, and in 1486 and 1487 
years. On his return he leas thrown for a he was created bishop of Exeter, keeper of the 

2 Le 
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privy-seal, and principal secretary of state, 
lie was subsequently employed on various 
embassies, and translated in 1492 to the 
bishopiic of Bath and Wells, whence in 1494 
he was again removed to that of Durham. In 
1508 he was finally removed to the see of Win- 
chester, where he passed the rest of his life. In 
the reign of IJenry VITI. his influence greatly 
declined. Howard, earl of Surrey, by accdmnu.)- 
dafing himself to the passions of his master, 
became the favorite; and \yolsey, whom 1 ox 
introduced to counteract his influence, grew 
more powerful than either. He was the founder 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and of the 
free-schools of Taunton and Grantham : and is 
said to have been a generous patron of literature, 
though he never published any thing himself. 
He died in 1528. 

Fox (Stephen), a distinguished statesman, was 
born at Farley in Wiltshire in 1G27, and entered 
first into the service of the earl of Northumber- 
land, who was abroad with Charles II. At the* 
Restoration he was made clerk of the green cloth, 
paymaster of the forces, &.c. In the next reign 
ne was dismissed, but was restored after the Re- 
volution. By opposing the bill for a .standing 
army, he lost the favor of William III., but on 
the reign of Anne was r£*placod. He built a 
new church at Fark'V, founded several alms- 
houses, and first projected Chelsea College. He 
died at Farley in 171 G. Sir Stephen Fox mar- 
ried twice ; the second time when ntiiir eighty, 
and had issue by botirwives, being father, by 
his first wife to the first earl of Ilchester, and by 
his second, to the first lord Holland. 

FO'XCASE, n.s. Fox and case. A fox's 
•kin. 

One had better be laughed ai for taking a foxmMe 
for a fox, than be destroyed by taking a live fox for a 
cage. VhUtrange. 

FO'XCHASF., n.s. Fox and chase. The 
pursuit of the fox with hounds. 

See the same man, in vigour,' in the gout ; 

Alone, in company ; in place or out ; 

Early at business, and at hazard late ; 

Mad at a forchase, wise at a debate. Pope. 

FO'XEVIJ-, n.s. Fox and evil. A kind of 
disea.se in which the hair sheds. 

FO'XFISH, Vulpecula piscis. A fish. 

FO'XGLOVE, w. s. Digitalis. A plant. See 
Digitalis. 

FO'XHUNTER, n.s. Fox and hunter. A 
man whose chief ambition is to show- his bravery 
in hunting foxes. A term of reproach used of 
country gentlemen. 

The foxhunters went their way, and then out steals 
the fox. L* Estrange, 

John W iid&re, foxftuntcr, broke his neck over a six- 
bar gate. Spectator. 

The world may be *divided into people that read, 
people that write, people that think, and fox hunters. 

Shenstone, 

Fox Islands. See Aleutian Islands. 

Fox IsLAN 'S, a cluster of small islanc^s on 
the south side of the gulf of St. Laurence. 
Long. 59® to' W., lat. 51® N. 

Fox Riveb, a river of Canada, which runs 
into the gulf of St Laurence^ nine miles N.N. W. 


of Cape llos'eres. 2. A river of North Ame- 
rica, which runs through lake Winnebago, and 
falls into Green Bay in lake Michigan. Long 
of the mouth 87° 5T W., lat. 43® 48' N. 3 ^ 
A river of the western territory of America 
which runs into theTheakiki. Long. 87° 58' W.,’ 
lat. 41° 28' N. 4. A river of the western ter- 
ritory of America, which runs into the Wabash 
lAing. 88° 31' W., lat. 38° N. 

FO'XSHIP, n. s. From fox. The character 
or qualities of a fox ; cunning ; mischievous 
art. 

llad'tt tliou foxship 

To banish him that struck more blows for Rome, 
Than thou hast spoken words. 

Shakspeare. Coriolanut, 

FO'XTAIL, w. s. Alopecurus. A plant. 

FO'XTIIAF,'?/. Fox and trap. A gin or 
snare to catch foxes. 

Answ'rr a question, at what hour of the night to set 
afoxtrap? ^ Taller. 

FOY, w. s. Vt./oL Faith ; aUegiaiice. An 
obsolete word. 

He Easterland .subdued, and Denmark x’on. 

And of them both did fog and tribute raise. 

Faerie Queene. 

FOYLE, Locr.ii, a large bay of Ireland, at 
the mouth of a river of the same name, four 
miles below Londonderry. It is twelve miltti 
long and seven broad, and is well sheltered by 
land on all sides; the entrance not exceeding 
half a mile wide, having oniy one deep channel in 
the middle between sands and shallows. 

FRACAS'l'C )ll (.lerome), an eminent Ttniinn 
poet and pliysician, boin at Yerona in 1482. He 
was eminently skdled in ihelielles lettrrs, and i:i 
the arts and seie.icrs. Pope Paul Hi. made use 
of his authority to remove the eonocil of Trent 
to Boulogne, under the pretext of a eoriUiuioiis 
tlistemper, which, as iracastor tleposed, made it 
no longer safe toeontiniie at T.vnt. He was in- 
timately acquainted with cardinal Bemho, Jnliui 
Scaliger, and otliers of the great men of his ii;re 
He died of an apoplexy at (’a si near A'cTona. ir 
1553, and in l.'i.OO tijc town f>f X'erona ere? ltd a 
statue in honor of him. All that remains of his 
works are three books of Siphilis, or of tlie 
French disease ; a book of .MiscelUineous Fo' ms; 
and two books of a poem, entitled, J()SL'|)i», 
which he began towards the end of his libs hi t 
did not live to finish. His medical pieces ar^ 
De Sympathin et Antipatliia ; De Contagionc t 
Contagiosi.H Morbis ; De ( 'aiisis Criticonnn Dit- 
nim ; De Vini TempernrurA, &c. His works 
which are all in I.utin, have been printed f 0 |'a- 
raiely, and collectively. 'J'he best edition is that 
of Padua. 1735, in 2 vols. 4to. 

FUACIIES, in the glass trade, are the flat 
iron pans into which the gla.ss vessels already 
formed are put when in the tower over thework- 
ing furnace, but by means of which they 
drawn out through the leers, that they may he 
taken gradually from the fire, and cool by de- 
grees. 

FRACT, V. a. Latin fvangoy to 

Fa AC TiON, n. j. break, applied to the 

Fn AC TiON A L, adj. i breaking of hard sub- 

F R A o'tu BtfH.Jt. kv.a.y stances, or the 
ture of a bone. Fractional is applied to munp*' 
that are imperfect or broken. A fraction is 
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broken part of an integral. In short, fraction 
denotes different kinds of breaking according to 
the objects to wliich the action is applied. 

His days and times are past, 

A.nd ray reliance on hwfracted datca 
Has smit my credit. Shafupcare* Timon. 

The ffootiom of her faith, arts of her love. 

The fragments, scraps, the bits and greasy reliques 
Of her o’er eaten faith, are bound to Diomede. 

Shaktpeare. 

Bat thou wilt sin and grief destroy. 

That so the broken bones may joy, 

And tune together in a well-set song. 

Full of his praises. 

Who dead men raises ; 

Fractures well cured make us more strong. 

JJerbert. 

We make a cypher the medium between increasing 
and decreasing numbers, commonly called absolute or 
whole numbers, and negative or fracticmal numbers. 

Cocker*s Ariihmetich. 

That may do it without any great fracture of the 
more stable and fixed parts of nature, or the infringe- 
ment of tlie laws thereof. ITale. 

The surface of the earth hath been broke, and the 
jiarts of it dislocated ; several parcels of nature retain 
tiiill the evident marks of fraction and ruin. 

llurneCs Theory of the Earth, 
^'racturet of the scull arc dangerous, not in conse- 
quence of the injury done to the cranium itself, but 
as the brain becoines atfected. Shar]Vt Satgerp. 

The leg was dressed, and the fractured bones united 
together. Il'ncmaii’a Surgery, 

Fraction, in arithmetic and algebni, a part 
or division of a unit or integer; or a number 
which stands to a unit in tlie relation of a part 
to its whole. The word literally imports a broken 
number. Fractions are usually divided into de- 
cimals, sexagesimal, and vulgar. See Algebra 
and Am iumetic. 

Fkactuives. See Svugery. 

FJI/TNIJM, or Frf.num, Bridle, in anatomy, 
a name given to divers ligaments, from ibeir of- 
lice in retaining and curbing the motions of the 
parts they are nlled to ; as, 

Fr^^num Lingu.c, or Bridle of the Tongue, 
a membranous ligament, which ties tlie tongue 
to the os hyoides, larynx, fauces, and lower parts 
of the mouth. In some subjects, the frauium 
runs the whole length of the tongue to the very 
* P; in which cases, if it were not cut, it would 
take away all possibility of speech. See Sur- 
<f.ry. 

FUAOA,a strong town of Spain, in the king- 
dom of Arragon. It is situated among the 
mountains, having the river Cinca before it, 
'▼hose high banks are difficult of access ; and at 
its back a hill which cannot easily be approached 
'▼ith large cannon. Alphonso VH. king of Ar- 
mgon, and I. of Castile, was killed by the Moors 
m u 34 ^ in besieging this town. It is fifty-three 
miles Fi. S. E. of Saragossa, and thirty south of 
Long. 0® 23' E., lat. 41® 27' N. 
tRAGARIA, the strawberry. A genus of 
the polygynia order, and icosandria class of 
Pmots : natural order thirty-fifth, senticosoe : cal. 

; the petals five ; the receptacle of the 
s^eda ovate, in the form of a feHftjrry, and decidu- 
There are seven ipecies — ^The principal is 
• vesca, the common strawberry, of which the F. 
moschata, the hautboy, is the finest. All 


these varieties are hardy, low perennials, dura- 
ble in root, but the leaves and fruit-stalks arc 
renewed annually in spring. They flower in 
May and June, and their fruit comes to perfec- 
tion iii June, July, and August; the Alpine kind 
continuing till the beginning of winter. They 
all prosper in any common garden.soil, produc- 
ing abundant crops annually without much trou- 
ble. They increase exceedingly every summer, 
both by off-seis or suckers from the sides of the 
plants, and by runners or strings,* all of these 
rooting and forming plants at every joint, each 
of which separately planted bears a few fruit the 
following year, and lK!ars in great perfection the 
succeeding summer. Those of the Alpine kind will 
even bear fruit the same year that th(?y are formed. 
All the sorts are commonly cultivated in kitchen 
gardens, in beds or borders of common earth, 
in rows lengthwise fifteen or eighteen inches dis- 
tance; the plants the same distance from one 
another in each row, I’atclies of the different 
sorts, disposed here and there in the fronts of the 
different compartments of the pleasure ground, 
will ap[>car ornamental both in their flowers and 
fruit, and make an agreeable variety. Stravvbfg- 
ru^s, eaten either alone, or with sugar and cream, 
are universally esteemed a most delicious fruit. 
Thc^y are grateful, cooling, subacid, and juicy. 
Though taken in large quantities, they seldom 
disagree. They promote perspiration, impart a 
violet smell to the urine, and dissolve the tarta- 
reous incrustations on tlie teeth. People afflicted 
with the stone have found relief by using them 
very largely; and llofiiuan says, lie has known 
eonsuniptive people cured by them. The bark 
of the root is astringent. Sheep and goats ea* 
the plant ; cows are not fond of it ; horses and 
swine refuse it. 

FHA'GlLFi, </dj. > Yt. fragile; Ijii. fragilis. 
FiiAGn.'iTY, 71 . .f. 5 Brittle; easily snapped or 
broken ; frail ; uncertain ; easily destroyed. 

Fear the uncertainty of raan*s fragility, the common 
r.banco of war, the viol'.’uce of furtunn. KnoUes, 
To ease them of their griefs. 

Their pangs of love, and oilier incident throes, 
That fragile vessel doth sustain 

In life’s uncertain voyage. Shaktpeare, Timon, 
The stalk of ivy is tough, and not fragile. Bacon, 
To make an induration wiili toughness, and less 
fragility, dccoct bodies in water fpr two or three days. 

Bacons Xaturul History. 

All could not be right, in such a state, in this lower 
age of fragility, Ifotton. 

When subtle wits have spun their threads too fine, 
'Ti* weak and fragile, like Arachne’s line. Denham, 
Much ostentation, vain of fleshly arm.M, 
knd fragile arms, much instrument of war,* 

Long in preparing, soon to nothing brought. 

Before mine eyes thou’st set. 

Miltons Paradise Regained. 

FRAIFMENT, w. x. ? Lat. /rt/gwen ft/m. A 
Frag In ENT ARY, flf/; 5 part broken from the 
whole ; an imperfect piece. The adjective not in 
use. 

She, she is gone *, she’s gone : when thou knowea’. 
this. 

What fragmentary rubbish this world is. 

Thou knowest, and that it is not worth a thought - 
He knows it too too much that thinks it nought. 

Donate,. 
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He who Ute a iceptre did commimd. 

Now graspa a floating fragment ia his hand. 

Drgden, 

If a thin or plated body, which, being of a)!i even 
thickness, appears all over of one uniform colour, 
should be slit into threads, or broken into fragmenit of 
the same thickness with the plate, I see no reason 
why every thread or fragment should not keep its 
colour. NewtonU Optieht, 

Some on painted wood 

Transfixed the fragments, some prepared the food. 

’ Papers Odyssey. 

Cowley, in his unfinished of the Davideis, 

has shewn us this way to improvement. 

Watts cn the Mind. 

FllA'GOR, n. s. Lat. A noise ; at crack ; a 
crash. Not used. 

Pursued by hideous fragore, as before 
The flames descend, they in their breaches roar. 

Sandya. 

FRA'GRANCE, n.s.*\ Lat. fragranSf fra- 
Fra'grancy, n. s. tgrantia. Sweetness of 
FraV.rant, fld/. 4 smell; grateful odor; 
FRA'GRANTLY,«du. J odoTOUs ; w ith sweet 
smell. 

^ Eve separate he spies. 

Veiled in a cloud of fragrance, where she stood 
Half spyedt Milton*s Paradise Lost. 

And first behold this cordial julep here. 

That flames and dances in his crystal bounds. 

With spirits of balm nnd fragrant syrups mixed. 

Milton*s Comtta. 

As the hops begin to change colour, and smell fra» 
grantly, you may conclude thorn ripo. Mortimer. 

Not lovelier seemed Narcissus to the eye ; 

Nor, when a flower, could boast more fragrancy. 

Garth. 

J am more pleased to survey my rows of colcworts 
and cabbages springing up in their full fragrancy and 
verdure, than to see the tender plants of foreign 
countries kept alive by artificial heats. 

Addison* s Spectator. 

The nymph vouchsafed to place 
Upon her head the various wreath : 

The flowers, less blooming than ber face ; 

Their scent less fragrant than her breath. Prior. 
Such was the wine ; to quench whose fervent steam 
Scarce twenty measures from the living stream 
To cool one cup sufliced : the goblet crowned. 
Breathed exomeXirh fragrandes around. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

See in the rear of the warm sunny shower 
The visionary boy from shelter fly ; 

For now the storm of summer-raiR i* o'er. 

And cool, and fresh, and fragrant, is the sky. 

Beattie. 

FRAIL, ^ hoi. Jragilis. Weak; 
Frah/i^ess, n. s. / tender ; s<*on injured and 
Fr A 1 l'ty, n. t. 5 destroyed : a fragile basket 

made of ru.shes ; i rush for weaving baskets: 
liable to error or seduction ; instability ; weak- 
ness of resolution : infirni of purpose : applied to 
sins of infirmity it has a plural. 

Though Page be a secure fool, and stands so firmly 
on his wife’s frailty, yet I cannot put off my opinion 
»o «Mily. Shakt^e. 

1 know my body's of so fraU a kind. 

As force, without fevers witbin, can kill. 

Davies. 

The truly virtuous do not easily jredit avll that is 
told them of their neighbours ; for if others may do 


amiss, then may these also speak junin : asaa 
and prone to evil, and therefore may soon fail in words* 
Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

Nor should’st thou have trusted that to woman's 
frailty: 

Ere I to tbde, thou to thyself wast cruel. MHton, 
But you invert the covenants of her trust. 

And harshly deal, like an ill borrower. 

With that which you received on other terms. 
Scorning the unexempt condition. 

By which all mortal frailty must subsist. 
Refreshment after toil, ease after pain. 

That have been tired all day without repast. 
And timely rest have wanted. Id. Cumus. 

Love did his reason blind. 

And love's the noblest of tbo mind. 

* Dryden. 

God knows our frailty, pities our weakness, sqJ 
requires of us no more than we are able to do. 

Locke. 

There is nothing among all the frailnesses and uu- 
certaiuties of this sublunary world so tottering and 
unstable as tbe virtue of a coward. Norris. 

When with care wc have raised an imaginary trea- 
sure of happiness, we find, at last, that the materials 
of the structure are frail and perishing, and the fouQ. 
dation itself is laid in the sand. Rogers, 

Death, only death, can break the lasting chain ; 

And here, even then, shall my cold dust remain; 

Here all its frailties, all its flames resign. 

And wait, 'till 'tis no sin to mix with thine. 

Pipe. 

That Christians arc now not only tike other men in 
their /rail/icf and infirmities, might be in some dogntu 
excusable ; but the complaint is, they are like heatiicui 
in all the main and chief articles of their lives. 


Law. 

A man of superior rank and character, that knows 
himself, knows that he is but a man ; subject to the 
same sicknesses, yVai/fte.*, disappointments, pains, pas- 
sions, and sorrows, as other men. Mason. 

And that's enough, for love is vanity, 

Selfish in its beginning as its end. 

Except where 'tis a mere insanity, 

A maddening Spirit which would strive to blend 
Itself with Beauty's frail inanity. 

On which the passion's self seems to depend. 

Byron. 


FRArSCIIEUR,n. 5. Fr. Freshness ; cool- 
ness. A word innovated by Dryden. 

Hither in Summer-evenings you repair^ 

To taste tho fraiecheur of tlie purer air. 

Dryden. 


FRATSE,n. *. Fr. The caul of an animal. 
A pancake with bacon in it. 

r RAISE, in fortification, a kind of defence, 
consisting of pointed stakes, six or seven feci 
long, driven parallel to the horizon into the re- 
trenchments of a camp, a half-moon, or the like, 
to prevent any approach or scalade. Fraises dif- 
fer from palisades chiefly in this, that the latter 
stand perpendicular to the horizon, and the for- 
mer jet out parallel to it, or nearly so, being 
usually made a little sloping, or with tbe points 
hanging down. Fraises are chiefly used m en- 
trenchments and other works thrown up of eartn, 

sometimes they are found under the parapet o 
a rampart, serving instead of the cordon of ston 
used in stone-wofks. , 

To Praise a Battauow is to line the imJS- 
queteers rbund with pikes, that, in case / 
should be charged by a body of horse, 
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pikes being presented may cover the soldiers 
from the shocK^ and serve as a barricade. 
FRAME, V. tf. A; n. s. ) Fr. forme ; Arm. 
Framer, n. s. yfram ; both clearly 

from the lit. forma. To irame signifies to make 
according to a frame : and frame, in its natural 
sense, is that which forms the exterior edging of 
any thing, and consequently determines its form. 
It is however far more general in its application: 
thus it is used in the senses, to invent ; to fabri- 
cate; to fabricate by orderly construction and 
union of various parts; to fit one thing to 
another ; to make ; to compose ; to regulate ; to 
adjust ; to form any nile or method by study or 
precept ; to form and digest by thought ; to con- 
trive; to plan; to scheme out. 

At last, as nigh out of the wood she camc« 

A stately castle far away she spy do. 

To which her steps directly she did frame, 

Spenser. Faerie Queene, 
Then chusing out few words most horrible. 
Thereof did verses frame. Spenser. 

The double gates he fmdeth locked fast ; 

'fhe one fair framed of burnished ivory, 

The other all with silver overcast. Id. 

If the frame of the heavenly arch should dissolve 
itself, if celestial spheres should forget their wonted 
molioiis, and by irregular volubility turn themselves 
any way, as it might liappcn. Hooker. 

Fight valiantly to-day ; 

And yet 1 do thee wrong to mind thee of it ; 

For thou art framed of the firm truth of valour. 

Shakspeare. 

I have been a truant to the law ^ 

I never yet could /rame my will to it, 

And therefore frame the law unto my will. Id, 

A woman, that is like a German clock, 

Still a repairing, ever out of frame. 

And never going aright. Id. 

Joliu the Bastard, 

Whose spirits toil in frame of villanies.* Id. 

Though I cannot make true wars, 

I’ll /lome convenient peace. Id. Coriolamts. 
hou art their soldier, and, being bred iu broils. 
Hast, not the soft way ; but th(^u wilt frame 
Thyself forsooth hereafter theirs. Id. 

Astronomers, to solve the phenomena, framed to 
their conceit cccrntricks and epicycles. Bacon. 

Fpon bis shield was framed that vent’rous lad. 

That dunt assay the sun’s bright flaming team ; 

Spite of hit fceblo hands, the horses mad 

Fling down on burning Earth thu scorching beam ; 

So made die flame in which himself was tired ; 

The world the bonfire was, where he expired : 

His motto written thus, yet had what he desired. 

Fletcher. Purple Island. 

The forger of his own fate, the framer of his for- 
Iwne, should bo improper, if actions were prcdeler- 

Hammond. 

Unpardonable the presumption and insolence in 
contriving and framing this letter was. Clarendon. 

Another party did resolve to change the wholo 
frari^ of the government instate as well as church. 

Id. 

** ^086 are thy glorious works, parent of good ! 
Almighty! thino this universal /rami;. • Milton. 

A bear’s a savage beast. 

Whelp’d without form, until the dam 
Has licked it into shape and frame. 
p ^ Hudibras. 

Fut both the tube and the vessel It leaned on into 
convenient wooden ^ohisl, to keep diem from mis- 
“*'^'*** V Bogle. 


Let us not deceive ourselves by pretending to this 
excellent knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord, if wo 
do not frame our lives according to it. Tilloteon, 

The most abstruse ideas are only such as the un- 
derstanding /ramur to itself, by joining together ideas 
that it had either from objects of sense or from its own 
operations about them. Locke. 

Ilew timber, saw it, frame it, and set it together. 

Mortimer. 

There was want of accurateness in experiments in 
the first original framer of those medals. 

Arhuihnot. 

Full of that flame his tender scenes he warms. 

And frames his goddess by your matchless charms. 

Granville, 

Urge him with truth to frame his sure replies. 

And sure he will j for wisdom never lies. Pope. 

How many excellent reasonings are framed in the 
mind of a man of wisdom and study in a length of 
years. yVatts. 

From Nature’s beauties variously compared. 

And variously combined, he learns lo frame 
Those forms of bright perfection which the bard. 

While boundless hopes and boundless views inflame. 
Enamoured consecrates to never-dying fame. 

Beattie, 

Fhame, amont; founders, a kind of ledge, 
which, being filled with welted sand, serves Us a 
mould to cast their wtirks in. See Foondry. 

Frame, in joinery, a kind of case, wherein a 
thing is set or enclosed, or even supported ; as a 
window frame, a picture frame, &c. 

Frame, among painters, a kind of square, con- 
sisting of four long .slips of wood joined together, 
whose intermediate space is divided by threads 
into several little squares like a net ; and hence 
sometimes called reticula. It serves to reduce 
figures from great to small ; or, on the contrary, 
to augment their size from small to great 

Frame, among printers, is the stand which 
supports the cases. 

FllAMLINdllAM, a large and ancient town 
of Sufi'olk. It has the remains of a castle, said 
to liave been luiilt by one of the first kings of 
the Fast Angles. Its walls, which are still to be 
<*ccn, are forty-four feet high, and eight thick ; 
and have tliirteen towers, fourteen feet each above 
the walls. Two of these are watch-towers. To 
lliis castle Mary Tudor, afterwards queen Mary, 
retired, when the unfortunate I.ady Jane Gray 
was proclaimed queen. See Fnc.land. Fimn- 
linghaiu has a stately church, built of black Hint, 
with a steeple 100 feet high, and a spacious 
market-place, yvith a weekly market on Saturday. 
It is pleasantly seated upon a clay hill near the 
source of the Ore, sixteen miles north-ea.st of 
Ipswich, and eighty-seven N. N. F. of I^ndon. 

FRAMPOId), V. s. Thi.s word is written by 
Dr. Ilacket, frampuf. I know not its original, 
says Dr. Johnson. It seems to be derived from 
the Sax. pfiam ; Goth, frani, corruptions of the 
h-di. forma (see Frame). Peevish; boisterous; 
rugged ; crossgrained. 

Her busbami! Alas, tho sweet woman leads an ill 
life with him : she leads a very frampled life with 
him. Shakspeare. 

The frampsU man could not be pacified, 

Hacket. 

FRANCAVILLA, a town in the province of 
Olranto, Naples. It is lai <e and well built ; the 
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streets being wide and straight: the houses, 
though showy, are of a heavy style of architec- 
ture. A great part of the town was thrown 
down by an earthquake in 1734, and the houses 
since erected, are only one sto:^ high. The in- 
habitants derive their chief subsistence from ma- 
nufacturing the cotton and tobacco of the 
neighbourhood ; olive oil is also sold here in large 
quantities. The name of this place is said to 
have arisen from an exemption from taxes during 
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France. We shall pursue in this article the 
plan of (iTfit describing this interesting countiy; 
Its geographical, statistical, and great political 
features. Then we shall furnish the details of 
its history, divided into certain convenient pe- 
riods, as that of our article England, by the aif- 
ferent dynasties that have successively occupied 
the throne. 

PART I. 

GEOGRAPHY AND STATISTICS OF FRANCK. 

France, a portion of the ancient Gallia, and 
by the peace of 181.5 reduced to its boundaries in 
the year 1790, with a small addition which we 
shall hereafter notice, has the natural limits of 
the English Channel on the north, the Ray of 
Biscay on the west, and the Pyrenees and the 
Mediterranean south. Its eastern boundary is 
of a more mixed character, and touches the fron- 
tiers of the kingdom of the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Savoy. It extends from 
42® 30' to nearly 51® of N. lat., and from 5® W. 
to 8° of E. long, from Greenwich. Its form is 
nearly square, and its area was estimated by M. 
Necker at 26,951 square leagues, of 2282 toises; 
or 156,024,213 arpents of Paris, which are equal 
to 131,722,295 English acres: by the committee 
of the first national assembly at 26,463 square 
leagues: the later estimate of M. Jorse, author 
of the Credit National, is 27,000 leagues, at 
2282 toises 5785 arpents Paris, to a league. In 
English miles iti extent from north to south is 
taken at 560 ; from east to west at nearly 
650. The whole area is 204,000 English square 
miles. The present population is 30,451,187. 
and the number of persons to each square mile 
is, consequently, 144. France is, therefore, less 
populous proportionably than either England or 
Ireland, as the former contains about 190 and 
and tlie latter 170 persons on the same space. 

The ancient Gallia contained not only the pre- 
sent kingdom of France, and that part of Ger- 
many and Belgium est of the Rhine, but the 
important addition of Gallia Cisulpiiia, on the 
south side of the Alps. Du Fresnoy describes 
Gallia Transalpina as bounded on the south by 
the Pyrenees, the Mediterranean Sea, and Ute 
Var; on the east by the Alps and the Rhine; on 
the north by the same river; and on the west by 
the Ocean. The iioraan subdivision of this 
country was into three principal regions — the 
Celtic, Belgic, and Aquitaine. The bounds of 
Gallia Celtica were— the Ocean, the Seine, the 
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ten years, granted to the first settlers in the four- 
teenth century. It is fifteen miles £. N. £. of 
Tarento, and twenty west of Brindisi. Popula- 
tion 11,000 

Franca VILLA is also the name of a town in 
Sicily, in the Val di Demona, near the river of 
Francavilla, where the Imperialists, under count 
Merci, obtained a victory over the Spaniards, 
under the marquis de Leyda, in 1719. Twelve 
miles W. N. W. of Taormina 
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M.'irne, the Saone, the Rhine, and the Garonne. 
Gallia Bulgica was bounded by the Seine, the 
Marne, thtj mountains of Vosges, the Rhine, and 
the Ocean; and Gallia Aquitania by the Ocean^ 
(iaronne, and the Pyrenees, (iaul was divided 
by Augustus into four parts — Gallia Narboneu- 
sis, which comprehended Languedoc, Foix, Vi- 
varres, Provence, Da\iphiny, and Savoy; Aqui- 
tania, which was of larger extent than it had been 
in the time of Julius Ca?.sar, and comprehended 
all the country between the l*yrenees, the Ocean, 
and the J.oirc; Lugdunensis, the largest of all, 
which w;is bounded by the ocean, the Loire, tlie 
Seine, the Marne, and the mountains of Vosges; 
and Belgica, which was bounded by the ocean, 
the country of Caux, the Seine, the Marne, the 
mountains of Vosges, and the Rhine. 

In the fourth century of the Christian era, the 
Notitia Imperii divided Gaul into the five great 
provinces of Lugdunensis, Belgica, Germania, 
Vienensis, and Aquitania ; each of which was 
subdivided into several others. (Constantine the 
Great divided it into seventeen provinces or go- 
vernments, six of which were consular, and eleven 
under certain presidents sent by the emperor, 
who resided in the capital cities. The names of 
the provinces and their capitals were — l.Narbo- 
nensis prima, capital Narbonne ; 2. Narbonen- 
sis secunda, capital Aix in Provence; 3. \ ien 
nensis, capital Vienne in Dauphiny ; 4. Aloes 
Grai® and Pennin®, capital Moustenon in Ta- 
rentaise, a province of Savoy ; 5. Alpes Mari- 
time, capital Embnin in Dauphiny ; 6. Lugdu- 
nensis prima, capital Lyons; 7. Lugdunensis 
secunda, capital llouen ; 8. Lugdunensis tertia, 
capital Tours ; 9. I.ugduncnsis quarta, capital 
Sens in Champagne ; 10. Seipiania, capital Be- 
san^'on; 11. Aquitania prima, capital Bourges; 
12. Aquitania secunda, capital Bourdeaux; 13. 
Novempopularia, capital Auch in Gascony ; 14. 
Germania prima, capital Mentz; 15. Germania 
secunda, capital Cologne ; 16. Belgica prima, ca- 
pital Triers ; and 1 7. Belgica secunua, capital 
liheims. 

iJnder the dominion of the Franks, the Roman 
divisions gradually disappeared, and new ones 
were substituted. Several kingdoms were after- 
wards comprised within the present 
limits, the divisions and subdivisions of wnic ^ 
it is unnecessary to trace. Under the Merovin- 
gian dynasty, it is generally considered 
France had about the same limits as ' 

under the Carlovingian race of kings almos 
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whole, as we have seen, was wrested from the so- 
vereign by the prevalence of the feudal sptem : and 
the gradual recovery of the various provinces under 
the Capetians we shall have hereafter to state. 

Neitner need we further notice here the addf- 
tions to and subtractions from the French terri- 
tory, which took place during the wars that arose 
out of the late revolution, except to remark that 
the period of the greatest aggrandisement of 
France was between 1801 and 1810. In the 
former year the peace of Luneville extended the 
boundary of France eastward to the Rhine, and 
to the Adige between the Austrian territories in 
Italy, and the Cisalpine republic. By the peace 
of Tilsit, concluded on the 7th of July 1807, the 
Ionian Islands were assigned to France. FLtru- 


ria was incorporated with France on the 30th of 
the following May ; the Papal territories on the 
17th of May, 1809 ; and by the peace of Vienna, 
concluded on the 14th of October, of that year, 
the Illyrian provinces, on the right bank of the 
Save, were ceded by Austria. In 1810 the annex- 
ation of Holland to France took place, as well 
as of the llanse towns of Hamburg, Lubeck, and 
Bremen, with the north-western district of Ger-^ 
many, within a line from Wesel on the Rhine, to 
Lauenboiirg on the Fdhe. The Valais was like- 
wise united to France in November 1810. The 
following is a summary view of the territory and 
population acquired by France, from the com 
mencement of the Revolution to the beginning 
of 1811 


Dates. 

I. Acquired Territoriea. 

Extent in 
sq. 

Population. 

1801 

Department of Mont Blanc (four-fifths), Leman, Maritime Alps, 
with V'enaissain, iMoiitebiliard, and other enclaves 

4,810 

82.5,000 


Austrian and Dutch Netherlands 

10,000 

2,150,000 


Bishopric of Liege, p?iri of the archbishoprics of Cologne, Treves, 
Mentz, Duchy of Juliers, Palatinate, Mouers, utitl Guehitii- 
land 

12,600 

2,050,000 

1802 

1806 

Genoa and Tuscany f 

26,600 

5,130,000 

1 1808 

1 1810 

1 

Parma . . • i 

Roman states and the l alais ...... J 

Holland, Bremen, Hamburg, Lubeck, part of Hanover, Oldenburg, 
Munster, and Osnaburg .... • • 

36,500 

4,530,000 


Illyrian provinces, including Venetian Dalmatia 

19,300 

1,372,000 


Total 

109,810 

1 6,057,000 


II. Territory and Population of Old France, 1812 

•204,000 

j 28,500,000 


Extent and subjects of the entire Empire . 

313,810 

j 44,557,000 


France, before tlie revolution, was divided 
into thirty-two distinct governments, eighteen 
of which ate in the circuit, and fourteen in the 
middle of the kingdom. The first national 
assembly, by its decrees of the 15ih of January, 
and the 16th and 26th of February 1790, divided 
I ranee into eighty-three departments. As, how- 
ever, the divisions as they existed before the 
revolution are often referred to, and a knowledge 
of them is absolutely necessary to the right un- 
'^erstanding of the history of F'rance, we shall 
enumerate them in connexion with the -corre- 
sponding departments. Each department, it is 
proper to premise, is subdivided into three, four, 
or five districts, called communes arrondisse- 
oiens. These districts are again divided into 
cantons, and each canton is compo.sed of a cer- 
tain number of communes, that is to say, of towns 
^ttd villages. A commune is sometimes a single 
town, and sometimiis a union of several villages, 
possessing a mayor and communal municipality. 
All the cities of large size are divided into 
several communes. 

1 • The province of Flanders, or the territories 
France possessed iri tae western part of 
the ISetherlands before the revolution, and which 
She still retains This forms the department of 
he north, wnich contains six districts, sixty cau- 
hhs, and 67 1 communes; its territorial extent 


is 6030 kilometers, twenty-four kilometers being 
very nearly equal to seven square miles, or sixty 
to a degree. Tlie principal town is Douay. 

2. The province of Artois forms the depart- 
ment of tin. Straits of Calais, which contains 
six districts, forty-three cantons, and 953 com- 
munes; its territorial extent is 7042 i kilometers: 
its principal town is Arras. 

3. The principal part of Picardy forms the 
department of the Somme, which contains five 
districts, forty-one cantons, and 848 communes. 
Its territorial extent is 651*21 kilometers: its 
principal town is Amiens. 

4. T^ormandy is divided into the departments 
of the Lower Seine, the Kure, the Orme, Calva- 
dos, and the Channel, The Lower Seine contains 
three districts, twenty cantons, and seventy-nine 
communes ; its territorial extent is 63721 kilo- 
meters : its principal town is Rouen. The depart- 
ment of the Eure contains five districts, thirty-six 
cantons, and 843 communes ; its territorial extent 
is6182i kilometers: its principal town is Eyreaux. 
The department ofthe Orme contain? fourdistricU, 
thirty-eight cantons, and 627 communes ; its 
territorial extent is 637 5 kilometers; its principal 
town is Alenvon. The department of Cal- 
vados contains six districts, thirty-seven cantons, 
and 896 communes; its territorial extent is 5640 
kilometers • its principal town is Caea Tlie 
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department of the Channel contains five districts, it$ principal town is Colmar. The department 
foity-eight cantons, and 669 communes ; its ter- of the Lower Rhine contains four districts 
ritorial extent is 6890 kilometers ; its principal thirty-seven cantons, and 616 communes; its 
town is Coutances. territorial extent is 5695 kilometers ; its principal 

5. The province of the Isle of France is 'town is Strasburg. 

vided into the departments of the the Oise, 9. The province of Brittany comprehends the 
the Seine, the Seine and Mame, and the Seine and departments of the Ille and ViUaine, the Lc^wer 
Oise. The department of the Aisne contains Loire, Morbihan, the North Coast, and Finitterre. 
five districts, thirty-seven cantons, and 853 The department of the Ille and Villaine contains 
coinnumes ; its territorial extent is 7422 i kilo- six districts, forty-three cantons, and 352 com- 
riieters; its principal town is Laon. The de- munes; its territorial extent is 7185 kilometers; 
partment of the Oise contains four districts, its principal town is Rennes. The department 
thirty-five cantons, and 738 communes ; its ter- of the Lower Loire contains five districts, foriy- 
ritorial extent is 6082^ kilometers; its principal five cantons, and 209 communes ; its territorial 
town is Beauvois. The department of the Seine extent is 7660 kilometers; its [principal town is 
contains three districts, twenty cantons, and Nantes. The department of Morbihan contains 
seventy-nine communes; its territorial extent is four districts, thirty-seven cantons, and 231 corn- 
453 J kilometers; its principal town is Paris, munes ; its territorial extent is 7067i kilometers; 
The department of the Seine and the Marne its principal town is Vannes. The departiner>t 
contains five districts, twenty-nine cantons, and of the Nortli Coast contains five districts, forty- 
561 communes ; its territorial extent is 61 27^ seven cantons, and 376 communes ; its territorial 
kilometers; its principal town is Melnn. The extent is 75674 kilometers ; its principal town is 
department of the Seine and Oise contains five Saint Brieux. The department of Finistene 
districts, thirty-six cantons, and 606 communes; contains five districts, forty-tluee cantons, arid 
its territorial extent is 5880 kilometers ; its priii- 287 communes ; its territorial extent is 7*292.] 
cipal town is Versailles. kilometers ; its principal town is l^uimper. 

6. The province of C'hampagne contains the 10. The province of Maine is divided into 
departments of the Ardennes, of the Marne, of the department of the Maine and the Sarthe. 
the Higher Marne, the vLifcr, and the Yonne. The department of the Maine contains three 
The department of the Ardennes contains five districts, twenty-seven cantons, and 288 coin- 
districts, thirty-four cantons, and 599 communes; munes ; its territorial extent is 5452^ kilometers; 
its territorial extent is 6242] kilometers; its its principal town is Laval. The department of 
principal town is Mezieres. The department of the Sarthe contains four districts, thirty-three 
the Marne contains five districts, thirty-two cantons, and 413 communes; its territorial ex- 
cantons, and 699 communes; its territorial cx- tent is 6467 J kilometers; its principal town is 
tent is 8486 kilometers ; its principal town is J^eillans. 

Chalons. Tlie department of the Higher Marne It. The province of Aniou forms the depart- 
contai ns three districts, twenty-eight cantons, and ment of the Maine and Loire, which contains 
552 communes; its territorial extent is 6540 ki- five districts, thirty-four cantons, and 385 com- 
lometers; its principal towm is Chaumont. The munes; its territorial extent is 7637] kilometers; 
department of the Aube contains five districts, its princi[)al town is Angers 
twenty-six cantons, and 423 communes; its ter- 12. The province of Touraine forms the <lc- 
ritorial extent is 6242 kilometers ; its principal partment of the Indre and Loire, which con- 
town is Troyes. The department of the Yonne tains three districts, twenty-four cantons, and 311 
contains five districts, thirty-four cantons, ami communes; its territorial extent is 6452] kilo- 
484 communes ; its territorial extent is 7740 ki- meters ; its principal town is Tours, 
lometers ; its principal town is Auxerre. 13. The province of Orleamois comprehends 

7. The province of Lorraine is divided into the departments of the Eure and Loire, the 
the departments of the Meuse, the Moselle, the Loire and Cher, and the Loiret The depart- 
Meurthe, and the Vosges. The department of met of the Ku re and Loire contains five districts, 
the Meuse contains four districts, twenty-edght thirty-six cantons, and 843 communes; its ter- 
cantons, and 591 communes; its territorial ex- ritorial extent is 6182] kilometers; its principal 
tent is 6275 kilometers; its pvincip.d town is town is Chartres. The department of the l/'ire 
Bar-le-duc. The department of the ^loselle and Cher contains three districts, tvyenty-four 
contains four districts, thirty cantons, and 934 cantons, and 309 communes ; its territorial ex- 
communes; its territorial extent is 65524 kilo- lent is 67174 kilometers; its principal town is 
meters ; its principal town is Metz. The de- Blois. The department of the Loiret contains 
partment of the Menrthe contains five districts, four districts, thirty-one cantons, and 363 com- 

twenty-nine cantoms, and 718 communes; its munes; its territorial extent is 7047.] kilometers, 

territorial extent is 6430 kilometers ; its principal its principal town is Orleans, 
town is Nancy. I’he department 01 Vosges 14. The province of Poitou comprehends e 
contains five districts, thirty cantons, and 550 departments of Vievere, the Two Sevres, 
communes ; its territorial extent is 65224 Vendee. * The department of Vies'ere contain 

meters; its principal town is Kpinal. five districts, thirty-one cantons, " 

8. The provir.ee of Alsace U divided into the munes; its territorial extent is 
^partraents of the Lower and the Higher IRMne. its principal town is Poitiers. The 

department of the Higher Rhine contains five of the Two Sevres contains four districts, L 
nistncts, thirty-nine cantons, ard 70S com- one cantons, and 363 communes ; its tern 
munes* its territorial extent is 6030 kilometers; extent is 63374 kilometers; its principal low 
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Kiort. The department of La Vendee, contains 
three districts, twenty-nine cantons, and 324 
conununes; its territorial extent is 7242^^ kilo- 
meters ; its principal town is Fonteiiay. 

15. The province of Berry comprehends the 
departments of the Ijidre and the Cher, The 
department of the Indre contains four districts, 
twenty-three cantons, and 275 communes; its 
territorial extent is 7395 kilometers ; its chief 
town is Chateauroux. The department of the 
Cher contains three districts, twenty-nine can- 
tons, and 307 communes ; its territorial ex- 
tent is 7385 kilometers; its principal town is 
llourges. 

IG. The Nivernois forms the department of 
the A'ievre, which contains four districts, twenty- 
five cantons, and 330 communes ; its territorial 
extent is 7305 kilometers; its principal town is 
Nevers. 

17. The Bourbonnois forms the department 
of the AUtcr, which contains four districts, 
twenty-six cantons, and 350 communes ; its ter- 
ritorial extent is 7427 h kilometers ; its principal 
town is Moulins. 

18. The province of Burgundy forms the de- 
partments of the C6te d'Or, the Saone and i^tirCy 
and the .^*1 in. The department of the Cote d’Or 
contains four districts, thirty-six cantons, and 
733 communes: its territorial extent is 9192^ 
kilometers ; its principal town Dijon, Tlie de- 
partment of the Saone and Loire contains five 
districts, forty-eight cantons, and 009 communes : 
its territorial extent is 89121 kilometers; its 
principal town Macon. The department of 
the Ain contains four districts, thirty-two can- 
tons. and 416 communes; its territorial ex- 
tent is 51675 kilometers ; its principal town is 
Bourg. 

19. The province of Franche Compt6 com- 
prehends the dcpaitmenls of the Higher Saone^ 
the DotdfSy and Jura. The department of the 
Higher Saone contains throe districts, tweiUy- 
'‘even cantons, and 640 communes; its terri- 
torial extent is 5582| kilometers ; its principal 
town is Vesoiil. The department of the Doubs 
contains four districts, tw’enty-five cantons, and 
605 communes ; its territorial extent is 5.340 ki- 
lometers ; it.s princi^ial town is Besanyon. The 
department of Jura contains four districts, 
thirty-two cantons, and 728 communes ; its ter- 
ritorial extent is 5237J kilometers; its principal 
town is Lons-le-Saulnier. 


20. The Pays d*Aunis forms the department 
i>f the Lower Charefite, which contains six dis- 
tricts, thirty-seven cantons, and 506 communes ; 
Its territorial extent is 7247i kilometers; its 
principal town is Saintes. 

21. The province of Saintongo forms the de- 
partment of the CharentCj which contains five 

istricts, twenty-eight cantons, and 4.'>5 com- 
ptunes; its territorial extent is 6310 kilometers; 
town is Angouleme 

22. The province of Marche comprehends the 
^iipartments of the liighicr Vienne , and the 

The department of vhe Higher Vienne 
ntains four districts, twenty-six cantons, and 
kiu J its territorial extent is 6002i 

princioal town is Limoges. The 
twe^r Creuse contains four districts, 
ty-iive cantons, and 296 communes; its 


territorial extent is 5902} kilometers ; its prin- 
cipal town is Gueret. 

23. The lamosin forms the department of 
Corregey which contains three districts, twenty- 
nine cantons, and 294 communes ; its territorial 
extent is 5857} kilometers ; its principal town is 
Tulles. 

24. The province of Auvergne comprehends 
the departments of Puy de Dome and Cantal. 
The department of Puy de Dome contains three 
districts, fifty cantons, and 458 communes ; its 
territorial extent is 8450 kilometers; its prin- 
cipal towm Clermont. The department of Can- 
tal contains four districts, twenty-three cantons, 
and 270 communes; its territorial extent is;5937} 
kilometers ; and its principal town is Aurillac. 

25. The province of I.yonnois is divided into 
the departments of the Khimc, and the Loire. 
The department of the Rhone contains two dis- 
tricts, twenty-five cantons, and 261 communes ; 
its territorial extent is 2035 kilometers ; its 
principal town is Lyons. The department of 
the Loire contains three districts, twenty-eight 
cantons, and 327 communes ; its territorial ex- 
tent i.s 5135 kilometers; its principal town is 
Monbrison. 

26. The province of Ouienne is divided into 
the departments of the Gironde y the Dordogne y 
the Lot and (Lironnr, the J^oty A veyr on, the Gert, 
the Hightr Pyrenees, and the Landes. The de- 
partment of the Gironde contains six districts, 
forty-eight cantons, and 580 communes ; its ter- 
ritorial extent is 1170 kilometers; its principal 
town is Bourdeaux. The department of the 
Donlogne contains five districts, forty-seven 
cantons, and 642 communes ; its territorial ex- 
tent is 9482k kilometers; its principal town is 
Perigueux. The department of the Lot and 
(iaronne contains four districts, thirty-eight 
cantons, and 4G9 communes ; its territorial ex- 
tent is 6100 kilometers; its principal town is 
Agen. The department of the I.ot contains 
four districts, forty-one cantons, and 440 com- 
munes; its territorial extent is 7432} kilometers; 
its princi])al town is ( ’ahors. The department of 
Aveyron contains five districts, forty-three can- 
tons, and 580 communes; its territorial extent 
is 9477k kilometers; and its principal town is 
Uhodez. The department of Gers contains five 
districts, thirty cantons, and 700 communes ; its 
territorial extent is 7047} kilometers; and its 
principal town is Audi. The department of the 
Higher Pyrenees contains three districts, twenty- 
six cantons, and 501 communes ; its territorial 
extent is 4937} kilonicters; and its principal 
town is Tarhes. The department of the Landes 
contains three districts, twenty-eight cantons, 
and 3G8 communes ; its territorial extent is 
9475 kilometers ; its principal town is Mont de 
Marsan. 

27 . The province of Bearn forms the depart- 
ment of th<? Lower Pyrenees^ which contains five 
districts, forty canton.s, and 660 communes; its 
territorial extent is 8072} kilometers ; its principal 
town is Pan. 

28. The province of Foix forms the depart- 
ment of the Arriege, which contains three dis- 
tricts, twenty cantons, and 337 communes ; its 
terntorial extent is 5050 kilometers ; its prin- 
cipal town is Foix. 
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29* The province of Roussillon, forms the de- 
partment of the Kastern Ft/renceSf which con- 
tains three districts, seventeen cantons, and 249 
communes; the territorial extent is 337^ kilo- 
meters ; its principal town is Perpignan. 

30. The province of J^angnedoc is divided 
into the departments of the Tawiif the Higher 
GaronnCf the HerauUy the Aude, the Garde^ the 
Ardechcy the Higher Loire, and the Lozere. The 
•department of the Tarn contains four districts, 
thirty-five cantons, and 336 communes ; its ter- 
ritorial extent is 6080 kilometers ; its principal 
town is Castres. The department of the Higher 
Garonne contain.s five districts, forty-two cantons, 
and 691 communes; its territorial extent is 
8077| kilometers; its principal town is Tou- 
louse. The department of the Ilerault contains 
four districts, thirty-six cantons, and 333 com- 
munes; its territorial extent is6312i kilometers; 
its principal town is Montpellier, The depart- 
ment of the Aude contains four districts, thirty- 
one cantons, and 436 communes ; its territorial 
extent is 6542^ kilometers ; its principal town is 
Carcassone. The department of the (iarde con- 
tains four districts, thirty-eight cantons, 365 
communes ; its territorial extent is 6280 kilo- 
meters ; its principal town is Nismes. The de- 
partment of the Ardeche contains three districts, 
thirty-one cantons, and 335 communes; its ter- 
ritorial extent is 5710 kilometers; its principal 
town is Privas. The department of the Higher 
Loire contains three districts, twenty-eight can- 
tons, and 272 communes ; its territorial extent 
is 5282 i kilometers ; its principal town is Le 
Pny. llie department of the liozere contains 
three districts, twenty-four cantons, and 193 
communes ; its territorial extent is 5390 kilo- 
meters ; its principal town is Mende. 

31. The province of Dauphiny comprehends 
the departments of the Istre, the Drome, and 
the Higher Alps. The departments of the Isere 
contains four districts, forty-four cantons, and 
558 communes; its territorial extent is 8940 
kilometers; its principal town is Grenoble, The 
department of the Drome contains four districts, 


twenty-eight cantons, and 360 communes; its 
territorial extent is 6927 kilometers; its prin- 
cipal town is Valence. The department of the 
Higher Alps contains three districts, twenty- 
threo cantons, and 185 communes ; its territo- 
rial extent is 5650 kilometers ; its principal town 
is Gap. 

32. The province of Provence contains the 
departments of the Lower Alps, tiie Par, and 
the Mouths of the Rhone. The department of 
the Lower Alps contains five districts, twenty- 
eight cantons, and 260 communes ; its territorial 
extent is 7412i kilometers; and its principal 
town is Digne. The department of the Var 
contains four districts, thirty-two cantons, and 
210 communes; its territorial extent is 7510 ki- 
lometers ; its principal town Toulon. The de- 
partment of the Mouths of the Rhone contains 
three di.stricts, twOiity-six euntons, and 108 com- 
munes ; its territorial extent is 5315 kilometers; 
its principal town is Aix. 

Avignon and llie adjoining territory, which 
belonged to the pope before the revolution, are 
now iiicorporalerl with France, and form the 
department of Vaucluse, which contains four 
districts, twenty- two cantons, and 150 com- 
munes ; its tiTiitonal extent is 3700 kilometers; 
its principal town is Avignon. 

The islaml of Corsica is formed into the two 
departments of the Goto and the Liamone. 
The department of the (iolo contains three dis- 
tricts, thirty-nine cantons, and 235 communes ; 
its territorial extent is 32G7.J kilometers; its 
principal town is Hastia. The department of 
the Liamone contains three districts, twenty-one 
cantons, and 156 communes; its territorial 
extent is 2955 kilometers ; its principal town is 
Ajaccio. 

France is divided into twenty-two military 
provinces, each containing a certain number of 
the civil departments. These are each under 
the command of a general, who is stationed at a 
central town, whence the division or province 
commonly derives its name, and are as follows; 
the departments included in each division, are, 


Resident Towns. 

1. Paris. . . 

2. Chalons . . 

3. Metz. . . 

4. Nancy. . . 

5. Strasburg. . 

6. Besan^on . . 

7. Grenoble, i 

8. Marseilles. . 

9. Montpellier 

10. Toulouse. 

11. Bordeaux. 

12. Rochelle. 

1 3. Rennes. . 

14. (’aen. . . 

15. Rouen. . 

16. Lisle. . . , 

17. Dijon. . 

18. Lyons. . 

19. Perigueux. 

20. Bourges, 

21. Tours. 

22. Bastia. . 


D(*partinrnts in each Division. 

Seine, Seine and Oise, Aisne, Seine and Marne, Oise, Ix)iret, Eure and Loire. 
Ardennes, Meuse, Marne. 

Moselle. 

Murthe, Vosges. 

Upper Rhine, Lower Rhine. 

Upper Saone, Doubs, Jura and Airi. 

Isere, Drome, Upper Alps. 

Lower Alps, \'aiiduse, Mouths of the Rhone, \’ar. 

Ardeche, Card, Lozere, Ilerault, Tam, Aveyron. 

Aude, Fiastern Pyrenees, Ariege, Upper Garonne, Upper Pyrenees, Gers, Tarn, 
and (jaronne. 

J.ower Pyrenees, T.ande8, Gironde. 

Charente- Infer if ure, Deux-Sevres, Vendee, Loire-lnferieure, Vienne. 

Ille and Villaine; Morbihan, Finisterre, Cotes du Nord. 

Manche, Calvados, Orne. 

Seine-Inferieure, Somme, Eure. 

Nord, Pas-dc-Calais. 

Aube, l^per Marne, Yonne, C6te-d*Or, Saonne and Loire. 

Rhone, Loire, Cantal, Puy-de-Dome, Upper Loire. 

Correze, Lot, lx)l and Garonne, Dordogne, Charente. 

Cher, Tndre, AUier, Creuze, Nievre, Upper Vienne. 

Sarthft, Tndre and Loire, Maine and Loire, Mayenne, I>oir and Cher. 

Corsica. 
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The articles ot the definitive treaty between 
France and the allied' powers relative to the « 
boundaries of that kingdom, signed at Paris, 
20th November, 1815, are so important, and so 
clearly mark the outline of her present territory, 
that we think proper to subjoin them. 

Article I. — ' The fronlicrs of France shall be the 
same as they were in the year 1790, save and except 
the modifications on one side and on the other, which 
are detailed in the present article. First, on the nor- 
thern frontiers, the line of demarcation shall remain 
as it was fixed by the treaty of Paris, as far as op- 
posite to Quiverain ; from thence it shall follow the 
ancient limits of the Belgian provinces, of the late 
bishopric of Liege, and of the duchy of Bouillon, as 
they existed in the year 1790, having the territories 
included (enclaves) within that line of Philiipcville 
and Marienhourg, with the fortresset ho called, to- 
gether with the whole of the duchy of Bouillon without 
the frontiers of France. From Villers near Orval 
upon the confines of the department Des Ardennes, 
and of the grand duchy of Luxembourg as far as Perle, 
upon the great road leading from Thionville to Treves, 
the line shall remain as it wtis laid down by the treaty 
of Paris, From Perle it shall pass by Lauensdorf, 
Walwich, Schardorff, Niedcrveiling, Pelweilor (all 
these places with tlicir banlietis or dependencies re- 
maining to France^ to Houvre ; and shall follow from 
thence the old limiu of the district ( Pays) of Sarre- 
bruck, leaving Sarrelouis and the course of the Sarre, 
together with the places situated to the right of 
the lino above described, and their banlicus or de- 
pendencies without the limits of France. From the 
limits of the district of Sarrcbruck, the line of 
demarcation shall be the same wliich at present se- 
parates from (Germany the departments of the Moselle 
audof the Lower Rhine, as far as to the Lautcr, which 
river shall from thenc.c serve as the frontier until it 
falls into the Rhine. All the territory on the left 
bank of the Lauter, including the fortress of Landau, 
shall form part of Germany. The town of Weisscti- 
bourg, however, through w'hich that river runs, shall 
remain entirely to France, with a rayon on the left 
bank, not exceeding 1000 toiscs, and w’hich sliall 
be more particularly determined by the coininission- 
erg who shall be charge^d with the approaching desig- 
nation of the boundaries. 

11. — Leaving the inoiilh of the Lautcr, and ern- 
tinumg along the departments of the Lower Rhino, 
the Upper Rhine, the Doubs, and tlic Jura, to the 
canton de Vaud, the fvontiers shall remain as fixed 
by the treaty of Paris. The Thalweg of the Rhine 
shall form the lioundary between France and the states 
of Germany, but the property of the islands shall 
remain in perpetuity, as it shall bo fixed by a new 
survey of the course of that river, and continue, un- 
changed, whatever variation that course may undergo 
in the lapse of time, (lumniissioncrs shall be named 
on both sides by the high contracting parties, within 
the apace of tliree months, to proceed upon the said 
survey. One-half of the bridge between Strasbourg 
^*id Kehl, shall belong to France, and the other half 
lo the grand duchy of Baden. 

order to establish a direct communication 
etween the canton of Geneva and Switzerland, that 
part of the Pays de Gax, bounded on the east by the 
ake Leman ; on the south, by the territory of the 
canton of Geneva ; on the north, by that of the Can- 
on de Vaud ; on the wcat by the course of the V er- 
of* r n'** which comprehends the communes 

of p Boaty# and Meyria, leaving the comnaune 
to France, ahall bo codtd to the Helvetic 
neoeracy, in order to ba united to the canton of 
aova. The line of the French custom-houses shall 


be placed to the west of the Jura, so that the whole of 
the Pays de Gex, shall be without that line, 

IV. — From the frontiers of the canton of Geneva, 
at far as the Mediterranean, the line of demarcation 
ahall be that which, in the year 1790, separated 
Franco from Savoy, and from the county of Nice. 
The relations which the treaty of Paris of 1014 had 
re-established between France an&the principality of 
Monaco, shall cease for ever, and the same relations 
shall exist between that principality and his majesty 
the king of Sardinia. 

V. — All the territories and diftriots included (en- 
claves) within the boundary of the French territory, 
as determined by the present article, shall remain 
united to France. 

VI. — The high contracting parties shall name, within 
three months after the signature of the present 
treaty, commissioners to regulate every thing relating 
to the designation of the boundaries of the respective 
countries, and as soon as the labors of the commis- 
sioners shall have terminated, maps shall be drawn, 
and land-marks shall be erected, which shall point 
out the respective limits.* 

Such are the general and departmental out- 
lines of this iiin>ortant part of Europe. The 
surface of France is in general flat; not rising 
into any elevations that can be called mountainous^ 
except in the central and southern provinces, i. e. 
upwards of 300 miles south of Calais, where 
among the sources of the Meuse, the Moselle, 
the Seine and the Saone, we meet with the 
mountains of Auvergne. Hence the Cevennes, 
a long range of mountains, proceeds from north 
to south in a course at first parallel with that of 
the Saone and subsequently of the Rhone, until, 
on approaching the Alediterranean, it branches 
off to the soutli-wcst and joins the Pyrenees. 
The greatest height of this range is in Auvergne, 
about lat. 45®, where this chain, or more properly 
a branch of it, attains, at the mountains called 
Can(al and Puy de Dome, an elevation of 6000 
feet, and is covered in its higher parts with 
snow during a great part of the year. Another, 
hut a much less lofty range, extends from Bor- 
deaux to the south-east, a distance of 1 50 miles, 
until it reaches the Pyrenees. The smaller 
•hains are numerous in the east and south-east 
of the kingdom, viz. in Lorraine, the Nivernois, 
Daupliiny, Provence; also in part of the interior, 
particularly the Limousin and (Juienne. They 
are interspersed with extensive plains, but con- 
vert the whole of the south and south-east of 
France into rugged and elevated tracts. Down 
the eastern frontier, and nearly parallel lo the 
course of the Rhine, run the \’osges, until they 
join Mount Jura, in the Alps, ncrifi of the lake 
of Geneva. The grandest range, liowever, for 
scenery is that portion of the Alps which sepa- 
rates France from Switzerland. Here is found 
the towering ^lont Blanc, tire highest point of 
F.urope, and so much above the surrounding 
Alps as to be illuminated by the sun twenty 
minutes earlier and later. See our articles 
Blanc Mou nt, and Eu rop C. Other remarkable 
peaks in this direction are Reculet and Dole, 
which are 5060 feet above the level of the sea. 
On the south of France the chain of the Pyrenees 
stretches from the port of V^endres, on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, to the Atlantic Ocean on the 
coast of Spain, Us greatest breadth is forty lea^vos; 
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its highest summit 1751 toises above the level of 
the sea; thelcnglhabout 212 miles. Mont Perdu 
is the highest elevation of the Pyrenees ; Mont 
Canigou the chief of the Eastern Pyrenees : the 
htU is of difficult ascent, and is 1440 toises 
above the Mediterranean. The Pyrenean chain 
appears at a distance like a shaggy ridge, pre- 
senting the segment of a circle fronting France, 
and descending at each extremity. To the south 
and west they arc sterile, but on the north 
and east, where the /lescent is more gradual, they 
afford frequent woods and excellent pasturage : 
near the summit of Mont Perdu is a large 
lake, upwards of 9000 feet above the level of the 
sea, which discharges its waters into Spain. 

The forests of France constitute one of its 
principal geographical features. They are es- 
timated to cover altogether a surface of 29,220 
square miles, or upwards of 1 8,000,000 English 
acres; that is about an eighth of its territorial 
surface. Smee the time of Ciesar, that of Ar- 
dennes has been the largest in France : it then 
extended from the Rhine to the Rhone, but is 
now much diminished at its extremities. The 
forest of Fontainbleau covers a space of about 
25,000 acres. That of Orleans, including several 
plains and villages, is fifteen leagues in length, 
and from three to eight in breadth. It contains 
great variety of timber, such as oak, elm, fir, 
aspen, &c. Before the revolution the value of 
its timber annually was 100,000 Hvres: the 
profit being part of the appanage of the duke of 
Orleans. 

M. Chaptal, in his treatise dTiidustrie Fran- 
caiie, estimates the woods which are 

Hectares. 

Regularly cut for fuel, equal to . 6,612,000 

Those allowed to grow for timber 460,000 

And the chestnut woods . . . 406,000 

7,478,000 

The hectare is about two-fifths of the Imglish 
acre. Under the old govt?rnment, the national for- 
ests yielded about 1 2,000,000 francs to the royal 
treasury. By the revolution, all forests formerly 
held by the corporate bodies and the emigrants 
were annexed to those of the state, which were 
thus increased to upwards of 4,000,000 arpents, 
or about one-fourth. These, added to the 
forests in Belgium, and on the left bank of the 
Rhine, in the year 1806, yielded rather more 
than 70,000,000 francs, according U: the budget 
for that year. All forests above 300 :i< res were 
also added to the national domains>and declared 
inalienable. In the year 1800 the national 
forests were exempted from the land-tax. But 
the revolution did not abolish the arbitrary laws 
to which the private proprietors of woodlands 
were subject. According to these laws, the go- 
vernment appoints persons, who are proper 
judges of ship timber, to examine all the woods, 
and to mark such trees as they deem fit for their 
purpose, after which the proprietor must not lay 
the axe to them. 

TK« rivers of France are numerous, and inter- 
sect and beautify the country in every direction. 
The Rhine now only waters the eastern frontiers of 
two departments. The Rhone, Seine, Loire, and 


Garonne, are the other great streams. The 
Rhone enters France from the lake of Geneva, 
and enters the Mediterranean by several mouths 
a few miles west of Marseilles. It passes in its 
course Lyons, Vienne, Valence, Montelimart, 
Avignon, Beaucaire, Tarascon, and Arles. The 
Seine, having a direction generally towards the 
north-west, rises in the department of Cote d^Or, 
and waters a series of beautiful valleys previous 
to its arriving at Paris ; whence it mllows a si- 
nuous course to the English Channel, receiving 
a great number of tributary streams. The prin- 
cipal towns on its banks Ore Troyes, Melun, 
Paris, and Rouen. The I.oire has its source in 
the w'estern side of the Cevennes, and flows to- 
wards the north for about lialf its way. It then 
turns to the west and falls into the Bay of Biscay 
after a course of more than 450 miles. It receives 
about forty of the central rivers of the country, 
and is navigable for nearly ninety miles. The 
principal places it passes are Nevers, Orleans, 
Blois, Tours, Saumiir, and Nantes. 

The (iaroiine, rising in tlie northeni side of 
the Pyrenees, flows nearly riorth-wcst into the 
Bay of Biscay : haviny: most t:f iu course throu'.:b 
a flat country. It is joined by the Dordogne 
before it reaches the sea, and afier the junctinn 
is called the Gironde. It passes Toulouse, Agen, 
and Bourdeaux, below which it opens into a large 
estuary, having an entire course of above 200 
miles. 

Other rivers in the northern departments are 
the Somme, which falls into the British Channel 
below Abbeville; the Oise and the Marne 
which enter tin? Seine ; the Aisne Iribulary to 
the Oise ; and the Meuse, the Moselle, arul the 
Scheldt (TEscaut) watering the central depart- 
ments. The Vilaine discharges its waters into 
the ocean below La Rocbe-IJernard. d'lie 
Sartlie and the Loir unite above Angers, and, 
having joined the Mayen ne at that town, they 
augment the Loire a little below. These collect 
their waters on the north of that river. Tlie 
Creuse joins ihc Vienne, which with the Cher 
and the Indro enter the Loire from the soutli. 
The Yonne discharges itself into the Seirii? at 
Montereau. The Saone anti the Doubs unite 
and afterwards flow into the Rhone. Of tl»e 
southern rivers the three which fall into tlie 
Garonne are the Dordogne, the Lot, and the 
Tarn. The Adoiir runs into the sea at Bayonne, 
"llie Allier discharges itself into the Loire at 
Nevers; while the Isere and the Durance are 
both tributary to the RInme. 

The canals of France are few, and the general 
•■nanagement of them very far behind that of our 
own internal navigation. The principal existing 
canals arc: — 1. Tlie Canal ae Briare, which 
unites the Loire near Briare, with the I.oing at 
Cepoix ; where also it receives the canal d’Or- 
Iean 3 . From this place the canal of Montargis 
continues the navigation to the Seine.^ Py means 
of these, and the connecting rivers, France may 
be traversed from north to south. This canal 
contains forty-two locks, and is about fifiy-n^® 
mile.s in length. — 2. llie Canal du Centre, also 
called the Canal of Charollois, and the Canal o 
the Three Seas, or of Digoin, is about 
French leagues in length, and by means of tne 
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Rhone, tlie Loire, and the Seine, unites the Me- 
diterraxiean, the Ocean, and the Channel.*— 3. 
The Canal de la Cote d*Or, likewise called the 
Canal de Bourp^og^ne, connects the Saone and the 
Yonne, at a short distance from Joigny ; and 
two other intermediate rivers. Its whole length 
is about 140 miles. — 4. The Canal de Montargis, 
constructed as early as 1720, to continue the na- 
vigation of the Canal de Briarc to the Seine. — 
5. The Canal d’Orlearis which joins the Ix)ire 
and the Loing. It commences at tlie former 
river, two leagues above Orleans, and unites with 
the latter near Montargis. It has thirty locks in 
a length of about fifty miles. — 6. The Canal du 
Midi or Canal of lAingiiedoc, the most noted and 
extensive in France. It was constructed under 
the auspices of Colbert, during die reign of 
Louis XIV. ; and employed a great number of 
men for fifteen years, among whom nearly half a 
million of money was distributed. This canal 
commences at the bay of Languedoc, and enters 
the Garonne near the city of Toulouse, after a 
course of 126 miles, its breadth, including the 
towing paths, is 144 feet, and its depth about six. 
The French government has recently formed 
many plans for improving the internal navigation. 
A llcport drawn up by the Administration des 
Fonts et Cliaussecs, for the informatioti of the 
French ministry, eiuimerates all the canals which 
are finished — all those on which they are at work, 
and all those which they recommend to be un- 
fl(‘rtaken. 

Of the canals which are in progress the most 
important are — Canal de Monsieur, parallel with 
the Rhine, which will facilitate the exportation 
of the Alsace mimufactures both to l*aris and 
Marseilles — Canal do Bourgogne, joining the 
Canal de Monsieur with the Seim; by way of 
Dijon — Canal lateral de la Loire — Canal dii Due 
de Btirry, striking oft from the i.oire near Tours 
and passing by Bourges and joining the Loire 
again near Nevers — C’anal do Bretagne — Canal 
dll Nivernois, to intersect the Niveniois, and give 
some means of communication to a district in 
which hilhtrio all goods have been carried on 
horseback. 

France contains no lakes of importance, and 
the sea-coast is singularly doftcieut in harbours 
considering its extent. In thirty leagues of coast 
Languedoc has not one good harbour ; and 
while Provence abounds in inlets arising from 
tile sand and other accretions, which the Rhone 
brings down, being driven to the westward, these 
render the coast extremely shelving, and full of 
shoals. The coast of Provence, is on tlic con- 
tj^ry steep and rocky, and inclines gradually to 
the southward, from tho mouths of the Rhone to 
near Toulon. But here all the harbours want 
deptli as roadsteads for shipping. Going round 
the coast from the north-east we have, at Dunkirk, 
^ small harbour in the interior of the town, ap- 
proached on the Dutch plan by a canal leading 
rom the sea. Boulogne is a shallow roadstead, 
protection by land batteries near its 
entrance to small craft. Tlie port of Dieppe is 
*®uch exposed in winter; that of St. Malo is less 
and, on doubling the projecting part of Brit- 
we find, in the south-west of that province, 

Dnent, a port of tolerable security for large 
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merchantmen. Farther to the south, we find at 
La Rochelle a small, but secure harbour, and at 
Bourdeaux, a river nearly equal in width to the 
Thames at London. From this there is no sea- 
port, until reaching Bayonne, a place of no ea.sy 
access. On the Mediterranean, the ports are the 
Cette and Marseilles, tlie latter considered spa- 
cious and secure. At Brest and Toulon, are the 
great dock yards and naval stations, both havitig 
excellent harbours; Rochefort is nearly equal to 
them, situated on the river Charente near its 
mouth. At Cherburglhe labor and expense that 
have been bestowed on the public works have 
been, as we have seen, immense. lSeeCH£RBURG» 
Its roadstead, is extensive and open, but it has 
a sea-wall, which, aftords considerable protec- 
tion from the swell of the sea ; and its spacious 
dock is capable of containing fifty sail of the 
line. Havre de Grace, the best merofintile har- 
bour perhaps in France, has also been formed at 
a great expense. 

lire clbnute of France has been divided into 
that of the North, the Central, and the Southern 
regions. The north, comprising Flanders, Pi- 
cardy, Normandy, Brittany, and, in general, all 
that part of France that would be bounded on 
the south by a diagonal line from lat. 47° on the 
west to lat. 40° on the east frontier, bears a great 
resemblance in temperature and produce, to the 
south of England; and the chief culture is in 
wheat, barley, oats, rye; apples, pears, and cher- 
ries; hemp,fiax,and'rapesced. Here also, and here 
only in Franco, is pasturage rich and extensive; 
while the timber is also remarkably like our own. 
The central region comprising the country to the 
south of the Loire, or of the diagonal line we 
have mentioned, until reaching a similar line in 
lat. 45° on the west and 47° on the east frontier, 
has its winters, except in the highest parts, sensi- 
bly shorter and milder. Wheat, barley, oats, 
and rye, are here mingled with maize in the 
culture, and vines are general. The weather 
in this great inland tract is also more steady 
than northward. In the summer it has little 
rain, and few storms: but when they occur 
they are frequently accompanied with hail. 
This is altogether perhaps the most pleasant 
part of France ; it is certainly generally prefer- 
red by English visitors and residents. The 
southern region comprehending ihe whole breadth 
of I'rance, from lat. 45° and 46° to lat. 42° 30', 
approaches in climate* to the warmth of Italy ; 
it being necessary, in (he summer months, to 
suspend all active exertions in the middle of 
the day. Wheat is here but partially grown ; 
barley, oats, and rye, on the high grounds ; and 
maize very generally. The vines supply in their 
rich produce and cultivation tl>e main article of 
export. The common fruits are olives, mulb«r- 
ries, and in warm parts oranges and lemons. The 
pasturage is gooa only on mountainous or well 
watered tracts. 

The quantity of rain that annually falls in 
Paris is very nearly the same as in London ; the 
average in both places being between twenty-one 
and twenty-two inches. The mean quantity for 
the whole of PYance is about twenty-one inches. 
At Marseilles it is 22*5 inches ; at Bourdeaux 
tweniy-six; and at Montpelier nearly thirty 
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inches. Brittany is considered as rainy as 
Cornwall. In the interior the rains are less fre* 
quent^ but more heavy so that there is much less 
difference in the quantity of rain that falls in the 
course of the year than in the number of rainy 
days. The atmosphere of this country is much 
less cloudy tlian ours : but the most frequent 
wind in the north and central part of France is, 
as in Britain and Ireland, the south-west. In 
the south of France the winds are commonly 
from the north. Nor is the difference of tempe- 
rature between London and Paris considerable: 
the degree of heat indeed, along the west coast 
of France, is not felt to be intense until passing 
Poitou. In the interior it is more perceptible, 
being strongly felt at Lyons, and still more in 
the latitude of Nismes, Aix, Marseilles, and Tou- 


lon. The variations of climate are considerably 
greater on the v^hole between the north and south 
of France than between the north and south of 
Britain, where the difference of latitude is so 
much modified by the vicinity of the sea. 

France has a most diversified and abundant 
soil, speaking generally. Arthur Young consi- 
ders it much freer from poor lan*ds than that of 
England. It consists chiefly of different kinds 
of loam, varying from the deepest and richest to 
the calcareous and gravelly. This author gives 
the following estimate of the proportion of the 
different soils. But his numbers it is to be ob- 
served include the whole surface of the kingdom, 
making no deductions for roads, rivers, ponds, 
&c. Necker estimated the roads of France alone 
at 9000 square leagues. 


Acres. Acres. 

Rich district of the north-east, containing the provinces of Flanders, Artois, 


>’icardy, Normandy, the Isle of France, &c 18,179,590 

Plain of Garonne 7,654,564 

Plain of Alsace .......... . 637,880 

Lower Poitou, &c. . 1,913,641 

Rich loam . 28,385,675 

The heath district of Brittany, Anjou, and parts of Normandy, &.c. . 15,307,128 

The heath district ofGuyenne and Gascony 10,206,085 

Heath . . 2.5,513,213 

The mountainous district of Auvergne, Dauphiny, Provence, Languedoc, &c. . 28,707,037 

The chalky district of Champagne, Sologne, Touraine, Poitou, Saintonge, Angoumuis, 

&c 16,584,889 

The district of gravel of the Bourbonnais and Nivernais 3,827,282 

The district of stony soils in Lorraine, Burgumly, Franche Compt^, 5iC. . . 20,412,171 

The district of various loams in the Limousin, Berry, La Manche, &c, . . . 8,292,444 


Total 


. 131,722,711 


The agriculture of France is not equal to its 
advantages in j)oint of soil and climate. Before 
the revolution it languished under the seigneur- 
ships and ecclesiastical tenures : and since that 
event the law which directs an equal division of 
landed property among the children of a family, 
in most cases, has greatly increased the evils of 
its minute subdivision. The parent of two 
children has the free disposal of only one-third 
of his property; the parent of three children of 
only one-fourth ; the residue being shared equally 
among all. The claim of primogeniture if thus 
in a great degree annulled. 

One-half of the population of France, it is 
considered, have from these provisions, and the 
extensive sales of land in modern times, become 
landed proprietors; and one-fourth agricultural 
laborers : consequently two-thirds of the whole 
are employed in agricultural pursuits ; while, in 
Great Britain, those so occupied do nut amount 
to more than one-third of the population. A re- 
cent statement of M. Chaptal (De I’lndustrie 
Francois) reckons the surface of France at 
52,000,000 hectares, which are thus distri- 
buted : — 


Hectares. 

Arable land .... 22,818,000 

Woods regularly cut for fuel . 6,612,000 

Woods allowed to grow for tim* 

ber 460,000 

Pastures .... 3,525,000 


Meadows . . . . 

Chestnut woods 
Oichards . . . . 

Kitchen gardens 
I^kes, Ponds, &c. . 

Marshes . . . . 

Hops and Hemp . 

< )sieries .... 

Glives 

Mines and (Quarries 
Gardens, Parks, and l”ea m« 
Grounds . . . . 

Canals 

Cultures particulicre;. Cl ops !» o 
small to be classed imt as sm.- 
dries . . . . . 

Waste lands, heaths, sands 
Buildings . . ' . 

Unproductive, as Towns, 
Roads, Rocks, Rivers. 


Ilertarcs 

3,488,000 

406.000 

359.000 

328.000 

213.000 

186.000 
60,000 

53.000 

43.000 

28.000 

16,000 

9,000 


787.000 
3,841,000 

213.000 


6,555,000 


Total 52,000,000 


It further appears, from this writer, that the 
whole value of the agricultural produce of I ranee 
is 4,678,708,855 francs. The expenses of rais- 
ing this he estimates at 3,334,005,515 
which reduces the net profits to 1,334,703,3 
frtnes. Besides this statement of the net jpro 
fb , three others have been given, arising iroin 
them — 
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According to the registered customs 

Average value per acre 

According to the rotiirni of special commissioners 


Francs. 

1,323,130,877 

1,486,244,(553 

1,626,000,000 


The mean of these tliree gives 


1,478,461,176 


xf, to hnd the average result of all these state- 
ments, we take the mean of this last and of M. 
Chaptal’s, we shall have 1,411,582,273 francs; 
which has been thought a near approximation to 
the truth. From the estimate of this author, it 
appears that the capital employed in agricultural 
puisuits in France is 37,522,061,476 francs; 
which, compared with the statement of profits, 
gives only three and a half per cent, upon the 
whole capital employed. 

Buck-wheat is largely cultivated in Normandy 
and the south of France, both as green food for 
cattle, and for the diet of the peasantry : it is 
sown generally in the month of June, and har- 
vested in the end of Septembei . Rape-seed is 
also general here and in French Flanders ; and 
supplies, as in several districts in England, oil 
for the market and food for the cattle, either 
green or in cake. Cole'S(?ed is also raised in 
this part. Flax is very generally raised in Flan- 
ders, Alsace, and Normandy, as well as in the 
provinces of the west and south, where it is spun 
in the cottages. Hemp also is raised in many 
parts of France, particularly in the north. To- 
bacco flourishes in Alsace and Picardy, and 
would it is said be exten.sively reared throughout 
France but for the excise restrictions, which only 
license its growth in particular parts. We have 
often ihouglitour own excise laws sufficiently in- 
trusive upon all the works of man, but this is an 
interference with natural productions which we 
do not recollect that they equal. IMaizo i.s a cul- 
ture of great importance, both for the food of 
nian and cattle, in the warm parts of France; 
when intended to stand for harvest it is planted 
in rows with but little 'seed, and yields more 
thuii twice the quantity of wheat that would be 
produced on the same area. During its growth, 
the leaves are regularly stripped for the cattle ; 
and in some districts it is sown thick and mown 
for that purpose only. Potatoes are little known, 
and as little approved, speaking generally. 


Chc.stnuts supply, in the central part of France, 
no inconsiderable portion of human foocl. In 
the south the fruits are almonds, olives, prunes, 
figs, and oranges. 

The vine is cultivated over, perhaps, one-half 
of France, beginning, in a limited degree, 
in Champagne and Burgundy; in Provence and 
the lower part of Languedoc, the climate becom- 
ing much warmer, the culture of it is general ; 
though it is no where managed with such skill as 
along the banks of the Garonne. The quality of 
French wines, it is well known, is very various. 
The entire amount produced is said to have been 
considerably increased since the revolution, as 
well from the division of the larger estates as 
from the quantity of waste land that has been 
brought under •ulture: 5,000,000 acres of land 
arc, we are told, planted with vines ; and that the 
value of the annual produce is from £28,000,000 
to £30,000,000 sterling, of which about a tenth 
or twelfth part only is exported. A farther 
quantity, equal to about a sixth of the above, is 
made into brandy. 

The official calculations of the produce of 
France are no where else equalled in point of 
minuteness. They give the following as the 
value of articles produced annually in France: — 


Wine .... 

. 20,000,000 

Raw silk 

. 9,600,000 

Hemp 

1,200,000 

Flax 

800,000 

Madder 

200,000 

Wood for fuel and timber 

of all 

kinds 

. 5,600,000 

Olive oil, rape-seed, and cole-seed 2,800,000 

Tobacco 

300,000 

Che.slnuts 

300,000 


40,800,000 

Of the following articles also, produced in 
Great Britain, we extract not the value only, but 
the quantity and average price.* 



Quantity in 
Winchester 

Average 

Price. 

Annual 

Produce. 


Quarters. 

Wheat 


t, d. 

£ 

18,508,000 

41 8 

38,558,000 

Hye and mixed corn (meteil) • . . • 

10,886,000 

27 10 

15,150,000 

Buck-wheat 

3,022,000 

14 0 

2,115,000 

Barley ........ 

4,520,000 

23 2 

5,236,000 

Peas and beans 

646,000 

41 8 

1,346,000 

Potatoes (56,028,000 boisseaux) 

1 0 101 

2,491,000 


11,524,000 

1 20 10 

12,000,000 

Maize and Indian corn 

Wool, Merino, 2,000,000 lbs. at Is. 8d. per lb.; 
second quality, metisse, 8,000,000 lbs. at l,^. 

3d. ; a third, or common quality, 70,000,000 
lbs. lOd. 

r_ 

2,265,000 

27 10 

3.152.000 

3.583.000 

83,631,000 
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The pasturage is, as vie have stated, chiefly 
coniinea to the north and west of France: and 
here clover and sainfoin abound ; lucerne is much 
more general, being raised not merely in the 
north, but in the central and soutliern provinces, 
wherever irrigation is practicable and the soil 
and climate suitable. 

The art of breeding cattle is little understood 
in France, nor is there mucli judgment shown in 
fj^ttening them. The beef and mutton of the 
north and west are, however, very tolerable, and 
their price, though varying indifferent provinces, 
thirty per cent, loss than in England, flutter is 
made and used extensively, but cheese much 
less than in England. In the south, Iiowever, 
olive oil, largely supplies tlie place of butter in 
cooking. The French horses are inferior, botli in 
size, number, and general appeanince, to those 
of our own country. In the performance of 
labor, however, they are found strong and 
tolerably expeditious. A French mail-coach 
performs only five instead of seven miles an 
hour, as with us; but this is owing less to in- 
feriority in the horses,* than to the state of tlie 
roads, and to general want of despatch at post- 
houses. More than one-lialf of tlie horses be- 
long to the northern ))rovinces, vi/.. Normandy, 
Brittany, Picardy, Alsace, and the Isle of France, 
In the central and southern clepartinents tlie 
work is chiefly done by oxen. The total of 
horned cattle in France, in 181 2, was reported 
officially as follows : — Chaptal, vol. i. p. 197. 

Bulls ‘214,000 

Oxen 1,702,000 

Cows .3,910,000 

lleifers H56,000 

Sheep are reared almost every where, and the 
mutton is good. Merinos were first brought 
from Spain in 1787, and formed into a royal 
flock at liambouillet. The quality ha.s been 
progressively improved, and distriimtions of 
Merinos have been successively made to pro- 
prietors of sheep pastures in all parts of IVarice. 
The consequence is tliat, in many districts, the 
weight of the fleece has been nearly doubled. 
Ihe animals are not folded during night, but 
crowded into covered buildings (bergeries), and 
suffer, particularly in winter, mueli injury from 
sudden exposure. Mules, tlu)ugh little known 
in the north of Fnince, are reared in tlm central 
and southern parts very generally. Poultry, in 
France, Ls both larger and more abundant tlian 
with us. 

France has some considerable mines of 
silver in the mountainous districts ; but is very 
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rich in iron. Tlie Ardennes, Vosges, Jura, Puy 
de Dome, Pyrenees, &c., &c., all abound with 
this mineral ; and numerous forgeSi estimated in 
all at about 2.')0, have been built, principally in 
the departments des Ardennes, du Cher, du Cote 
d’Or, de la Dordogne, de la Haute Maine, du 
Nievre, de la Haute Saone. There are besides 
100 forges a la Catalane, and about 900 faux 
d'affinerie, for refining the metal, produeino 
nearly 75,000,000 kilos per annum. Bui, w:tn 
the exception of that found near Beffort (Has 
llhin), the quality is inferior. It is in general 
too brittle to be employed in machinery. Cop- 
per is only found, in any considerable quantities, 
at Baygorri (Basses Pyren<‘cs), and at Chessy 
and St. Bel, near Lyons. A small su]>ply is 
also derived from a few mines in the depart- 
ments lies Halites Alpcs and de Haut iJhtti. 
liCad is found in the departineiils de rArriege, 
de la Haute Loire, and du Finisterro; and tin is 
found near St. (Jinor ; but the whole product of 
these mines is quite insufficient to answer flic 
demand in France, and zinc is frequently sub- 
stituted for copper, especially for sheafliing 
ships. 

'Jhe fields of coal n France are inexiianstibh', 
and the collieries v»*ry luimcrous. They are to 
be found in the north, near V'ahncierm(\s and 
Lisle, near the banks of the Allier, in the liepai t- 
ment du Puy de Dome, de PAveyron, du Cantal, 
and in many other ])Uices. Many of them, how- 
ever, are not worked, in great measure owing to 
the ditficulty of carrying the coal away when 
brought to the surface. The whole value of 
coal annually extracted from the mifics in France 
is not above £2,000,000 sterling ; nor is the 
quality in general so good as in England. 

Besides the mines that are actually worked, 
there are many others which exist, but which, 
owing to the impediments thrown in the way of 
speculators by the government, have not yet been 
opened. By the Freinph law, all minerals of 
every kind belong to the (Town, and the only 
advantage the proprietor of the soil enjoys, is the 
having the refusal of the mine at the rent fi':ed 
upon it by tlie crown .surv(?yors. There is great 
difficulty .sometimes in even obtaining the leave 
of the crown to sink a shaft upon the property 
of the individual, who is anxious to umlertakti 
the specubition, and to pay the rent usually de- 
manded, a certain portion of the gross produr:. 

The comTe AU;xandre de B , it is sai<h has 

been vainly seeking this pennission for a lead 
mine on his estate in Brittany for upwartls of ten 
years. 

The imports of these metals, of course, are 
very con.siderable : — 



Imports. 

Kilo». 

Iron. 

Value, 

Kilos. 

Exports. 

Value. 

1822 . 

. 15,616,818 

5,772,540 

3,032,335 

2,714/.27 

1823 . 

. 14,806,880 

5,32B,2‘22 

3,558,451 

3,601,207 

182:: . 

. 5,023,904 

Coffer. 

10,265,944 

231,886 

1,07.5,277 

1823 . 

. 3,987,736 

8,126,761 

178,964 

226,793 

1822 . 

784,!. "16 

Tin. 

1,550,848 

24,784 

93 , ere 

1823 . 

807,675 

1,592,998 

21,362 

68,988 
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Salt is made in various parts of Franco. Works 
corresponding with the salt mines, or brine 
springs of Cheshire, and called, from their posi- 
tion, Salines de TEst, are situated at the small 
town of Salins in Fraiiche Comte. They are 
wrought by undertakers on lease, yield about 
20,000 tons a year, and afford a considerable 
revenue to government. The heat of the climate 
on the south and south-west coast, being favorable 
to the evaporation of salt water, bay salt is made 
here extensively, not by the action of fiie, but 
by the heat of the sun, operating on sea water, 
enclosed in a shallow bay (in French etang), .so 
as to produce a saline deposit. The duty raised 
from salt in France in all is nearly £‘2,000,000. 

Mineral waters are found at Aix, llagneres, 
Bareges. The first seem to have been known to 
the Romans, and a bath was erected by C. Sex- 
tius Calvinius. See Aix. The water has nearly 
the same temperature as some of those at Bath.- 
Bagneres, in the eastern part of (iuyenne, was 
also known to the Botnans, and the hottest of 
its springs is about 123® of Fahrenheit’s scale, 
and the coldest 86®. The baths are about thirty 
in number. Bareges is situated in a chasm 
among the mountains, and is only a summer 
residence, in consequence of the torrents and 
avalanches that so often prove destructive in 
winter. The waters issue from a hill in the cen- 
tre of the village, and are distributed into three 
baths, the hottest of which exceeds 112®. They 
are strongly sulphureous and fetid, greasy to the 
touch, and turn silver black. The waters at St. 
Sauveur, near Luz, in the department of the 
Upper Pyrenees, are not so hot as those of 
Bareges, but are more nauseous to the taste. Hot 
springs also arise in the midst of beautiful 
scenery at Cauterets, in this department, the 
hottest of which is 118®. Other springs are found 
among the Pyrenees ; and there are baths at 
Forges, Vichi, Bourboniie, Balaruc, and Plom- 
bieres. 

Woollen cloth is perhaps the most important 
and most extensive manunicture of France*. The 
best .superfine cloths are made at Louvieres in 
Normandy; those of Abbeville, in INcardy, 
though fine, are not to be compared with them 
in quality. The Londrines, made at Carcassone 
m Languedoc, which were formerly the most 
{Successful manufacture in France, and were 
manufactured expressly for thc/rurkish and Chi- 
nese markets, are also of beautiful quality. The 
^ioths of Julienne, and the superfine fabrics of 
Sedan, as well in scarlet as in other bright colors, 
In black, are only suitable to the affiuent. 
bine cloths are also manufactured at Rouen, Da- 
rental, Audelis, Montauban, and in various 
places in Languedoc and Champagne. Those 
n* Andelis in Normandy are fine mixed cloths. 
I'abrics of a second sort of cloth are found 

Liheuf in Normandy, and at Sedan : those 

Elbmif are best suited for workmen and 
juechanics. Chateaurouge. before the revolution, 
^ruished a groat deal of livery cloth. Ronia- 
Issodoren, and Lod eve, furnish cloths for 
ruditary clothing. There are s ill infi*rior coarser 
Cloths, made for the wear of the country laborer, 
1 ^® ^brics at llheirns, before the revolution, 
^idesthe sort called dr.ips de Rheims, consisted 


of an imitation of Silesian drapery, called Silesies, 
imitations of our Wiltons, called Wiltons, and 
casimeres, whicli they called marocs. Ratteens 
were made at Roybons, Crest, and Saillans; 
clgths and ratteens at Romans ; cloths for bil- 
liard tables at St. .fean-en Royans. Cloths of 
different descriptions and qualities were also 
made at Grenoble, Valence, Troyes, St. Leo, 
Bayeux, 'Amboise, Niort, Coutange, Lusignon^ 
&c. In the rank of coarse cloths may also be 
placed the woollen stuffs of Aix, Apt, Tarasfon, 
Oleron, Orthes, Bagneres, Pau, Auch, the valley 
of Aure ; the cloths of Cevennes, Sommieres, 
Limoux, 8cc. The greater part of these cloths 
bear the names of the various places in which 
they were fabricated. Besides cloths, properly 
so called, camblets, callimaricoes, baizes, kerseys, 
wool and hair plushes, are made at Amiens; 
druggets, fianncls, blankets, atRheims ; blankets 
in the suburbs of Paris; flannels at Beauvais; 
serges at Aumale, Bicoint, &c.; camblets and 
plushes at Margny. 

It has been thought that the woollen manu- 
facture decreased during the revolution, and 
even subsequently ; but the following are the 
oflicial numbers of the workmen employed in this 
branch in the three specified years : — 


1789 

1800 

1812 

4,400 

6,700 

10,400 

3,000 

8,000 

4.500 

8.500 
13,600 

3,800 

9,000 

6,200 

10,000 

18,300 

4,800 


The machinery used is very defective. It was 
only in 1804 that carding engines were intro- 
duced. The greater pari of the spinning-mills, 
too, are worked by water, or by horses. In 
lUlxruf and its vicinity several arc situated on 
the small streams : upwards of twenty are turned 
by horses; there were hero in 1825 eleven steam- 
engines. 

The greatest woollen manufacturer, in 1825 
in FVance, was ^T.Tcrnaux, late deputy of Paris. 
He had twenty-two different manufactories, situ- 
ated in diffcieiil towns: four at Uheims, two at 
Sedan, two at Louviers, at Liege, &e. &o. Yet 
although posse.ssed of the abundant capital which 
such manufactories must require, he had not 
thought fit, at that period, to concentrate his estab- 
lishments, nor even at any one to erect a steam- 
engine. He employed nearly 6,000 men in that 
year ; twenty years ago he had upwards of 12,000 
in his pay ; the 6,000 now producing probably as 
much as the 12,000 then, owing to the use of 
improved machinery. Besides his general trade 
as a clothier, M. Ternaux has pursued with great 
eagerness one particular branch which, till this 
time, was quite unknown in FAirope,the making 
of (’asbmere shawls. He imported with great 
difficulty, and at considerable expense, a certain 
numlH*r of the Thibet, Angola, ana othei oriental 
goats, from whose duvet these celebrated shawls 
are made, llicy have bred in France, and he 
has been very successful in increasing the number 

2 M 2 
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of his flock. The climate seems to suit them, which formerly made about 1,500,000 pieces an- 
and OvS their food is, for the most part, what nually, have almost abandoned the manufacture, 
other animals reject, sucli as horse-chestnuts, of Other branches of this manufacture arc carried 
which they are })artieularly fond, weeds, &c., the on to a very considerable extent, in the depart- 
expense of keeping them is hut small. lie has ments du Nord, Pas de (^ilais, Aisne, Somme, 
a nock of upwards of 100 at his country-house Seine and Otse, Seine Trif^rieure, Seine, Calvados, 
at St. Ouen, near Paris; another soinc'uhat larger in the north ; ilaut Uhin, Pas lihin, Aube, in the 
in the Pyrenees; and one or two more of les.s north-east: Rhone, J..oire, and other places in the 
extent in different parts of France. ‘He soutlw‘ast: and (iard and Ilerault in the south, 
sells besides from seventy to eiglity goals The most extensive manufactories are those 
annually. As the (]uautity of duvet which each at and near St. Quentin and Lisle. In 1812 de 
animal produces is not above three ounces and I’Aisne and du Nord produced more than half 
a half, he is trying whether, by a cross between the cotton yarn spun in France; and, though 
the Thibet and Angola goats, he may not be able the same proportion no longer exists, still 
to obtain a greater (praiitity, as at present he is, Lisle and the neighbouring villages of Roubaix 
of course, unable to make many shawls of the and Tourcoing are among the most important 
pure duvet. Nor would the speculation have manufacturing districts of France. Neither at 
succeeded, if indeed it has succeeded in a pecu- St. Quentin, nor at Lisle, how'ever, is much of 
niary point of view, were it not for the reputation the cotton yarn woven into goods. From 
his shawU enjoy ; as it is an idea generally re- St. (Quentin it is sent to the neighbouring 
ceived that they are made precisely of the same peasantry, as it is also from Lisle, Aubenton, St. 
materials as the Ca.shrnere shawls, which bear iVlichel, and other towns in the departments de 
so high a price, and are so much esteemed in FAisne, and du Pas de Calais. There is a loom 
France.* Quarterh/ lieview, iVo. G2. in almost every cottage; and the peasantry, 

It is calculated that in the whole of France when prevented by the severity of tlui weatluT 
wool, value £4,000,000 sterling, becomes con- or any other reason from pursuing tludr agricul- 
verted into a manufactured value of £0,000,000, tural labors, wc'ave those coarse stufls vvliich are 
of which about a tenth is exported. the principal products of that department. At 

The cotton manufacture has been carried on Lisle part is woven in the town, and part, the* 
in France aboiit half a century. I'orty years finest, is sent to 'farare, near Lyon.s, for the 
ago the system of spinning by maclunery was manufacturi? of muslins. 

almo.st entirely unknown. The cotton was then The cotton trade carried on in Paris and its 
spun, by han(l, principally in those mountainous vicinity has of late much diminished, except at 
districts where the price of labor was low; but Jouy, where tlie manufactory of printed goods is 
the greater part was imported from England still flourishing. It was originally established 
and Switzerland. In the three years ending by!M.Oberkamf,w'how'asa]inostthefirstifidi- 
1789, the avenige value of cotton goods imported vidual in France who pursued this j)arlk:uhir 
was 25,831,233 francs (£1,033,500), of which line. Of later years .M. Widrner has greatly in- 
a very large proportion was of the finer kinds; creased the sale of these article.s, by hi.s chc'iuical 
as the French manufactures of that day w'cre for discoveries in dyes. The ehganceof the patterns, 
the most part confined to the coarser goods, such and the beauty of the colors, have rendereil tliem 
as the handkerchiefs furnished by Rouen and in appearance second only to tlic cottons of 
Montpelier, principally for the u.se of the lower Alsace, while in price they are considerably 
classes. , Since that time the English improve- lower. In Paris itself the diminution both of 
ments in machinery have been slowly adopted s[)inning mills and of looms has been vciy cun- 
in France. New manufactories have sprung up ; siderahlc within those few years, 
and the long war, which cut off all communica- The exports of cotton goods from Paris wer * 
tion with Great Rritain, compelled them to in value in 

exert them.selve.s in order to supply, in some 1819 . 708,108 francs, of which in 
degree, the demand for those cotton goods for printed goo<ls 480,701 

which formerly they had recourse to our markets. 1820 . 47o,987 .... 30G.'22(> 

Buonaparte, pursuing a system which, in his 1821 . 2.35,830. . . . 173,200 

own view of it, promised at once to r*iln hi.s grejit In Alsace, however, the manufacturers aro 
enemy, and to add eclat to his reign, attempted, highly prosperous, and though the trade, perhaps 
by prohibitions and premiums, to give new acti- is no longer increasing so rapidly as formerly, 
vily to the manufactures. lie so far succi'cded, yet it is progressive. Nor is this surprising when 
that maclunery of an imperfect description is the excellence of the goods is taken into consi- 
now generally used, and the French manufiic- deration. In some points indeed, especially lo 
turers arc able to supply to their countrymen the dyes, they surpass those of British manufuc- 
most of the articles of which they stand in need. ture. 

There are some, however, which tliey have found Round Lyons, the cotton trade has 
themselves incapable of making. India nan- fallen off, being injured by the progress of le 
keens for instance, have (since 1816) been ad- silk manufactories. At Tarare, nowever, loi 
milted as an import on paying a duty of five peculiar circumstinces, one branch, the 
francs per kilo (equal to 2lb. 3oz. 5dr. IS^r.?. of fine muslins, prospers ; and it is .■ 

755 avoirdupois weight). And the consequence only place in France where that particuhir ^ 
has been that the departments de I’Ain, de la is made. The principal product of the ^ 
Seine Inf^rieure, de la Somme, and du Nord, factories in the south of France is hosiery, 
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nvhich Nismes and Montpelier used formerly 
to export a very large quantity. Ueside the de- 
partments just enumerated, in which the greater 
part of the cotton manufactories of France are 
situated, there are many others in which the in- 
habitants make part orwhat is wanted for their 
oWu consumption. M. Chaptal mentions forty- 
hve departments in whicli tliere are spinning 
mills, besides much cotton-spinning in the cot- 
tages of the peasantry. To what extent this is 
carried, it would be very difficult to ascertain, as 
no official returns can be procured of the quantity 
so consumed. 

Steam is comparatively but 1 ittle used anywhere; 
water-wheels, wherever currents can be obtained, 
are established ; in level districts horses are con- 
stantly employed, and occasionally even manual 
labor. In the department de la Seine Iiiferieure 
there are 109 spinning-mills situated on small 
streams. Tlie country round Lisle is Hat, and 
here recourse is had to horse-power, or tl>t? more 
uncertain action of wind : sixty wind-mills, prin- 
cipally used for expressing oil from poppies, 
rape, and trefoil, may be seen at one time on 
leaving Lisle by one gate ; but there are not 
above tenor twelve steam-engines in the town. St. 
(iiu ntin is almost the only considerable manufac- 
turing town in France in which the steam-engines 
bear any proportion to the number of mills. There 
are here twenty-four in the whole, of which all 
but two or tlircc are used in the cotton mills. 

In the department <le la Seine there are — 

In Paris . . . .35 

Arrondissemenl de Sceaux . . 8 

de St. Denis . 8 

51 

Of these several arc list'd at Charenton and the 
other iron manufactories; some for raising water, 
and one of less than half horse power for grintl- 
ing chocolate. This unwillingness to employ 
steam, which not only adds to the expense of 
spinning, but prevents the thread from being so 
regular from a want of uniformity in the motion, 
may be a!tributed partly to the high price of tiu' 
machines, partly to the badness of the iron and 
the worknuuiship, whence acei<lents repeatedly 
occur, which naturally tend to ileter otliers from 
setting them up. Tlie low rate of w’ages also 
renders manufacturers less attentive to that eco- 
nomy of manual labor which has so much con- 
contrihuted to the prosperity of the Faiglish 
manufacturer. Yet, indiftereiit as the niachinerv 

it was in a far worse state when M. (’haj)lal 
came into office under the imperial govern- 
ment. 

In the linen manufacture, Hax to the value of 
‘^0,000,000 francs (19,000,000 home ami 

1.000. 000 foreign) is said to be given out to the 
weavers ; which sells manufactured for about 

75.000. 000; and goods to the value of about 

25.000. 000 more are worked up in their cotU»ges 
the peasantry. They estimate that about 

300,000 quintals of hemp are grown in France, 
yalued at 30,000,000 francs, i’ive inillions more 
ni value are imported ; and, when manufactured, 
ihe whole is estimated at 1 10,000,000 francs; ti> 
''^hich must again be added tlu? cottage products, 
'viuch are 35,000,000 francs more. 
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The principal manufactures for the.se twe arti- 
cles are ih Normandy, Brittany, Dauphiny, 
JMayemie, and also in Picardy — departments de 
FAisne and du Nord. Since 1790 fine linen has 
in France, as in F.ngland, been in a great mea- 
sure displaced by cotton : the two together em- 
ploy, at St. Quentin (in Picardy) and the neigh- 
bourhood, no fewer than 40,000 workmen. In 
a very difierent part of the kingdom, the province 
of Dauphiny, there are also carried on linen 
manufactures of various qualities. 

Cambrics, thread, gauze, lawn, — made at St. 
(Quentin, V alenciennes, Cambray, Douay, Chau- 
ney, and Guise, — rank among the leading ma- 
nufactures of the north-east part of Fnince. 
l^ce is still more general, being made in great 
quantities at V'alenciennes, Dieppe, Alen^'uii, 
('aeii, Bayeux, Argeiitan. xMachinery has as yet 
been very little applied to this manufacture in 
France, aiul the number of women employed in 
it is very great. In general the French is thiekc*-r 
and stiller than Irisli linen; whih*, in whiteness, 
it is inferior to that of the Netherlands. It is, 
however, a very serviceable article. 

The «*/A: niaimfactures of Franco are more con- 
fined *to jiarticular districts than eitlier the cotton 
or the woollen trade. They originated at Tours 
in the fifteenth century, and gradually spread 
thence over the soutli of France. Henri TV. en- 
couraged by every means in his power the culti- 
vation of the mulberry tree in Provence, and his 
exertions were finally so successful that to this 
day a large pari of the population of the ten d('- 
parlmerits on the banks of the lUioru', and of dtf 
I’llerault, de ITndre, and Loire, in diHerent 
proportions, are occupied in this manufacture. 
There are, on an average of many years, about 

5.150.000 kilos of coccoons produced in tlie 
eleven firsl-immtionr<l depaitments, and about 

30.000 in that of the I nd re and l^oi re, making 
altogether something under 5,200,000, valued at 
1 .5,r)00,000, francs. 'Phis produces, when washed 
and spun, alunit 280,000 kilos of raw silk, 

100.000 kilos of organised silk, valued at 

23.000. 000 francs. Abojit an equal value i-> 
im}M)ited from foreign countries, makitig ahout 

47.000. 000 francs (in value) of silk, in ihreail, 
furnished to the inanufactnries. 

The m<»st important of these are at i.yons, 
where j|^inost every species of silk goiKls is miKle. 
That town, however, is more partienlarly cele- 
brated for its elolles, especially those intendeil 
for furniture. In its neighbourhood however, at 
the vdlages of St. Flienne and Si. C’humand, 
and the vicinity, almost all the silk ribands con- 
sumed in France arc woven. At Avignon tliey 
make principally satins, Levantines, and taffelas ; 
at Nismes, stockings, gauzes, crapes, mixed 
goods, ike.; and at Gauges, and the other towns 
in Xhv revenues, they are principally occupied 
wil’i hosiery. 4'he manufacture of Tours, where, 
as we have already mentioned, the silk trade 
began, is confined to stuffs for furniture, and 
some few other artieh's of little importance. 

• Next to Lyons, the greatest variety of silk 
gooils is made at V\iris. Out of about 18,000,000 
francs worth of silk annually exported from Paris 
nearly 8,000,000 conn* umler tne class of obiet^ 
de luxe. The tot.d value of the silk goods mad«r 
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in France does not exceed 110,000,000 fiuncs 
(£4,200,000), of which about 30,000,000 
(£1,200,000) is exported — the trade having, if 
there is any variation, rather diminished. 

‘The French,^ says an able writer in the Quar- 
terly Review, No. 62, to which we have been 
much indebted on the subject of the French ma- 
nufactures generally, ‘ have long been supposed 
to be unrivalled in the silk manufacture. Obvi- 
ous causes have contributed to give them a su- 
periority in this respect over England ; for, 
nesides the other disadvantages under which tlie 
English inanufadlurer labors, of a high rate of 
wages and high taxation, he has to import the 
raw material, much of it either from France itself 
or from its immedij^te neighbourhood — the north 
of Italy; while the duty imposed upon silk, 
Ss. 8d. per lb. upon raw, and 13s. Qd. upon or- 
ganzined, was so heavy as to put the price of ma- 
nufactured articles beyond Uie reach of that class 
of persons wlio, in France, are the principal 
consumers. Yet, even under these disadvantages, 
by our superior skill and superior machinery, our 
manufacturers contrived to produce articles 
which, in appearance, were equal to tlio French 
goods, though inferior in quality ; thus in some 
measure compensating for the larger quantity of 
silk which the French manufacturer could afford 
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to put into hh goods. And, those heavy duties 
being now removed, there cannot be a doubt but 
that we shall be able in this, as in eveiy other 
trade, to drive the foreign manufacturer out of 
the market.' 

The hrench, it is well known, have long ex- 
celled in jewellery f as well as watch and clock 
making. These are carried to a considerable 
extent at Paris: the number of new watches 
made annually in the kingdom is calculated at 
300,000 ; and the value of these different kinds 
of workmanship altogethnr at £1,500,000, of 
which more than the half is made in the capital. 
The works in bronze, also belonging almost ex- 
clusively to Paris, are taken at a farther annual 
value of £1,500,000 sterling. 

The porcelain of Sevres near St. Cloud, and 
the beautiful tapestry of the (xobelins, are also 
peculiar to this vicinity. Tlie materials of the 
latter are silk and tine woollen thread ; the sub. 
jects woven into the work being taken from 
paintings executed on piiiq^ose. Hoth the 
establishments have been long conducted by the 
government at a sarribce. 

'rhe inferior manufactorii‘s, common to every 
country in the high slate of civilisation which 
Fiance is, wt) n(‘ctl not particularise. I1ie follow- 
ing is 


A Summary of the present state of the Manufacturks, slated in francs. 


Manufactures. 

Value. 

Silks 

107,560,000 

Woollens .... 

238,133,932 

Flax 

100,000,000 

Hemp 

142,796,012 

Paper 

31,700,000 

Cotton ..... 

191,600,000 

Gold, Silver, and Worsted Lace 

7,000,000 

Iron 

2a7,390,377 

ST': : : : ■ 

16,171,260 

4,830,460 

Other Metals .... 

4,000,000 

Watch-making and mending 

Gold and Silversmith and jew- 

22,500,000 

ellery ..... 

38,000,000 

Gilding Bronzes 

38,000.000 

Glass 

20,500,000 

Earthenware of all kinds 

26,000,000 

Bricks and Tiles 

17,500,000 

Lime and Plaster 

15,1100,000 

Common Salt 

6,000,000 


Manufactures. 

Value. 

Alum ..... 

6,000,000 

Copperas 

3,000,000 

Saltpetre .... 

3,000,000 

Nitric Acid .... 

6,000,000 

Muriatic Acid 

240,000 

Other Salts and acids 

6,000,000 

Soap ..... 

33,000,000 

Sugar ..... 

60,823,010 

Hats 

24,375,000 

Prepared Skins 

155,392,600 

Dyeing ..... 

44,117,050 

Varnishing .... 

5,000,000 

Perfumery .... 

13,000,000 

Starch ..... 

6,000,000 

Books, Printing 

Cabinet-ware and Musical Iii- 

21,652,726 

.struments . 

40,000,000 

Beer ..... 

47,635,377 

( 'ider and Perry 

48,622,435 

Spirits ..... 

55,000,000 


The foreign commerce of France lias been so 
materially shaken and irregular, since the revo- 
lution, that wc fiml no regular schemes of the 
imports and exports since the average of the 
years ending 1789, which are thus stated by M. 


Chaptal. 

With Imperil. Exports. 

Spain 43,711,800 85.084,133 

Portugal .... 9,180,353 3,751,933 

Switzerland . . . 6,796^467 21,124,033 

Russia 6,854,633 6,523,467 

Piedmont .... 24,571,967 18,981,433 

Oenoa 9,525,833 5,853,967 

Two Sicilies . . . 18,717,000 Not stated 

Mino^sUtesofGer. j , ^3 

Prussia 4,037,167 10,428,267 j 


Of this amount there was in w 
ami other products of the soil. 
Raw materials for manufactures, 
Manufactured goods, . 
Miscellaneous articles. 


ine, brandy, corn, 
£10,000,000 
2,000,000 
. 6,500,000 

1,500,000 


With 

Holland . . . 

Sweden . . . 

Denmark . . , 

Austria .... 
England 

American states . 
Smyrna * . . . 

Hans Towns . . 

Levant in general 


Imports. 

28,287,467 

7,051,067 

3,978,533 

32,858,200 

62,295,800 

10,244,833 

6,196,302 

12,789,167 

37,317,048 

j 


Exports. 
40,796,533 
3,943,600 
6,451,867 
Not stated 
33,486,333 
1,543,633 
14,535,072 
62,310,967 
18,214,734 
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*^6 war of 1793 compelled the French to 
desist from exporting a number of articles, and 
to raise or fabricate others, for which they had 
hitherto depended on their neighbours : and the 
interruption of intercourse continued, cither by 
sea or land, for more than twenty years. Since 
the peace of 1815 the relations of the com- 
mercial world have been- almost equally un- 
settled : at present, the imports and exports 
of France are supposed to be less than before the 
revolution, and afford a remarkable contrast 
to the rapid extension of foreign trade in a 
country like our own possessing the command 
of the sea. 

The same causes that almost destroyed the 
commerce nearly annihilated th(i fisheries of 
Krance, which are now carried on chieHy for her- 
rings, mackerel, sardine, anchovy, tunny, and 
other species, on her own coasts. (Jne branch 
of the French bsliery is that for coral, in the 
iMediterranean, for which a company has long 
been established at Marseilles, lii the middle 
of the last century tlu* French hsherics in Ame- 
lica enijiloyeil annually about .^000 seamen; but 
tlie unsuccessful contest witli Knglaini in 17.0(3 
n‘<luced tlieiii greatly, and deprived them of 
(’ape lircton, their principal station. The peace 
•d' 1783, renewed their right to fisli on the bauLs 
of Newfoundland, a right sul)se(pienily acknow- 
ledged by tlu; treaties of 1802 and idH; and 
tliougli their only permanent possiissions for this 
fmrpose are the small islands of St. Iherre and 
.Mi(pu.*lon in the (.3nlf of St. l.awnmce, they 
have not been backward to avail themselves of 
their advantages. 

Since 1814 various efforts have been mutle by 
tlic ship-owners of Havre, Hounliiaux, .Marseilles, 
&c., to re-establish the shipping interest, but this 
at present has lu;cn attended with but limited 


success. 


The roads of France are managed by govern- 
n\ciu llureaux or Hoards, the cliit f of which are 
at Paris. The extent of roads, under their direc- 
tion, is estimated at 30,000 miles ; and the an- 
nual cxpi nditure at from f 1,300, 000 to 
£1,500,000, the wliole being defrayed without a 
single toll or turnpike. 'I'lic great roads are, in 
general, paved and in tolerable condition ; but 
the cross roads in almost every department are 
triost wretched ; and receive hardly any repair. 

The chief bridges in l'’raiK'e are tliose of stone, 
over the Loire at Orleans, Tours, and Nantes; 
those on a smaller scale over the Seine at Paris, 


and those ovei the Saone and lilione at l.yons. 
fho Pont du St. F.sj)rit above Orange, over the 
Phone, is a long strueture of sixteen urclu\s. At 
^0 great distance from it is the Pont dn (card, 
one gf the most entire existing momnnents of 
Potnan architecture. It is composed of a triple 
('cr of arches, erected for the purpose of con- 
ducting an aqueduct over the river ( lardun. This 
|naguificent structure is l.')7 feel in height, .'idO 
bottom, and 87*2 at the top. 

If bridges lately erected in France, tin; most re- 
^urkahle are those over tlie Seine at Neuilly 
Paris, and over tlie * >ise at St. Maixeni, 
« ong larg(‘r dimensions, viz. one 

' vor the Ftaronne at liourdeaux, the other ove- 
Seine at Rouen 


Gov£RNMENr. — ^Tlie constitution of France 
since 1814 greatly resembles that of England, 
the king being a limited monarch, and the re- 
sponsibility of all the public measures resting 
with his ministers. The royal title is * king of 
France and Navarre.’ 

The French cabinet consists of a Keeper of the 
seals (corresponding to our chancellor), the mi- 
nisters of Foreign affairs, of Finance, of Police, 
of War, of the Navy and Colonies, of the Home 
Department, and finally of the Head of the 
Royal Honseliold. Each minister is independ- 
ent in his department, but general measures pro- 
ceed from the yireniier. The king has also as 
with us a privy covincil, which is convened only 
on pailicular occasions : but his Council of 
State is an etlicient body, divided into five com- 
mittees a]>propriated respectively to legislation, 
finance, home atlairs, the navy, and the colonies. 
Each coiiiinitlee is incoiinifxion with the minister 
of the tiepiirlment u> which its labors are directed, 
and receives tVoiii him the materials of its deli- 
b(.*ration. The members of tlii?se committees 
are called cons(?illeis il’elat en activlte; as the 
title of eonscilliT d’etat is in the case of many 
persons merely honorary ; and, what is more re- 
markable, the a])pcllalion of mini.stre d’etat is 
giv( n to about thirty pulilic men, exclusive of 
the cabinet ministers, it implies in that ease 
no [Kirticipalion in ministerial business; but is 
accompanied vvltli a pension, and is accounted 
one of the lii.>hest marks of royal favor. 

The king cxcinsivelv has tlie right of bringing 
in bills into tlie (.’hainbers. The opposition act 
there as in Hritain, except that tin y are denied 
this important privilege — a denial founded on the 
supposed agitation winch might be produced by 
the proposition of popular measure's in a coun- 
try where tl\e eonslituticxi is us yet unsettled. 
The chamber of Peers comprises upwards of 
200 members, who possess privileges similar to 
those of the ])ieragc of (dreat Hritain; their 
number, as with U'<, is unlimiteil ; the grant of 
titles being vested in the king, and the dignity 
hereditary. Hnt no eUrieal ilignitarie.s ha\e 
seats as such in the h'gi>latnre: a few canlinals^ 
who are menrners, owe it aUogelht'r to their titlr.s 
as temporal peers. The ])eers take cognizance, 
as in I'.ngland,of charges of liigli treason, and of 
public misdemeanours. 'I’ln ir discussions are 
not made public. 

The house i»f (’oininons, or cliandier of 1)*- 
piitii'S, are elrcteil by the people: the mimln'r 
rclurin'd may in somh' measure be altered at tin; 
wall of the king; the smallest number allowed is 
2M). yriu; election is vested in the voters at 
once, the ordv ([iialifieation ivcptired fi'r a voter 
being the payment of .1‘12 of annual taxes. F('r 
a deputy the requisites are, that lu‘ shall be of 
the age of forty, :md pay taxes to the amount of 
.1’40 a year, ( bie-rdtli of the chamber of depu- 
ties is re-elected annually. 

Hy the charter, appealed to by all parlies as 
the safeguard of the Frencll conslitulion, all 
ranks are eijiially admissible to public employ- 
ments, whetlier civil or military, (llu* object of 
this clause to do away any claim for prefer- 
ence on tbt' p:irl of the noldesse). The catholic 
is the .stat^• religion, but all other religions may 
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be openly professed, and none imply political 
disqualification: all sales of national property 
during the revolution are confirmed to the pur- 
chaselfs: the judges are named by the king; but 
when appointed are not rcmoveable. Juries are 
enmloyed in criminal cases only. 

The most comprehensive, though the most 
modern of the honorary orders is that of the legion 
d’Honneur; instituted by Buonaparte, and 
maintained on nearly the same plan by the Bour> 
bons. The usual title to admission is the dis- 
charge of functions, civil or military with 
distinction ; and, in time of war, the perform- 
ance of an action of eclat. The gradations are, 
chevaliers, of whom the number is unlimited, 
and very great ; officers, who amount to no less 
than 2000; commanders, to the number of 400 ; 
grand officers, 160; and grand croix, to the num- 
ber of 80. A member must serve several years 
as a chevalier before becoming an officer, and 
the same progressively through the other ranks. 
Admissions take place once, and frequently twice 
a year; a specific number being allotted to each 
great department of the public service, the mi- 
litary, the judicial, and the administrative. Other 
orders are, that of St. Louis, which is strictly 
military : that of St. INIichel, which dates from 
1469, is limited to 100 members, and is con- 
ferred as a rAioinpense for distinction in science, 
literature, or tha arts. Eminent profesdonal 
men and artists, and the authors of discoveries 
of public utility, constitute the members of this 
order. The order du St. Esprit, created in 1578, 
and of the very highest rank, compri.ses princes 
of the blood, prelates, and members of the order 
of St. Michel — the whole limited to the number 
of 100. 

Each department throughout France has at its 
head a prefet or civil officer, who acts as the 
medium between it and government, maintaining 
a daily correspondence with the mini.ster of tlie 
home department, and reporting on the execu- 
tion of his orders, as well as on all local transac- 
tions and the state of political feeling. He is 
aided in his laborious office by a conseil de pre- 
fecture, consisting of three, four, or five mem- 
bers, whose duty consists in making up the 
details of business. The departmental coun- 
cil (conseil general de departement) is much 
more numerous, comprising sixteen, eighteen, 
twenty, or more members ; but they meet only a 
few weeks in the year, nor are they of much use, 
except to share, as a collective body, the respon- 
sibility attendant on the distribution of taxes, or 
other similar measures. A sous prefet is an 
officer much inferior to the prefet. There is one 
to each of the districts railed arrondissemens, 
and he is aided in his labors by a council of 
eleven members. 

l..astly, the communes, the smalle.'^t of the 
official divisions of the French territory, and Of 
which there are above 38,000 in the kingdom, 
are little else in fact than parishes ; but their 
distinguishing characteristic consists in having 
each a mayor and municipal council. 

JiAW. — In this important department France 
has the great advantage of a compact and defi- 
nite code, completed at the beginning of the pre- 
•ent Qentury, when it was promulgated under 


Buonaparte, and gave to the jurisprudence and 
judicial constitution of France nearly the form 
they now bear. This body of law consists of 
five divisions, entitled respectively, 1. code 
civil; 2. code de procedure civile; 3. code de 
commerce; 4. code d’instruction criminelle; 
5. code penal. 

The code civil, the first and the most compre- 
hensive of these division^, defines the rights of 
persons in their various capacities of citizens, 
parents, sons, daughters, guardians, minors, 
married, unmarried. It next treats of property 
in its respective modes of acquisition and pos- 
session, as inheritances, marriage portions, sales, 
leases, loans, bonds, mortgages. 

The code de procedure civile ordains the 
manner of proceeding before the different courts 
of justice, beginning with the jiige de paix ; also 
the mode of carrying into effect sentences, whe- 
ther the payment of damages, the distraining of 
goods, or the imprisoning of the party con- 
demned. It declares, likewise, the course to be 
followed in transactions distinct from those of the 
law courts; as, in arbitration, taking possession 
of an inheritance, or a separation of property 
between man and wife. 

The code de commerce defines the duties of 
certain officers, or commercial agents, such as 
sworn brokers and appraisers; it next treats of 
partnerships — of sales and purchases — of bills of 
exchange — of shipping, freight, and insurance — 
of temporary suspensions of payment, and bank- 
ruptcies. 

The code d’instruction criminelle, explains the 
duties of all public officers connected with tlie 
judicial police, whether mayors, assistants of 
mayors (adjoints), nrocureurs du roi, juges d’in- 
.struction, ike. After prescribing the rules re- 
garding evidence, it regulates the manner of ap- 
pointing juries and the questions whicli full 
within their competency. Its farther dispositions 
relate to the mode and nature of appi;als, and to 
the very unpopular courts authorised to try stale 
offences, termed cours speciales under Buona- 
parte, and cours prevotales under the Bourbons. 

The code penal describes accurately the pu- 
nishments awarded for offences in all the variety 
of gnidation from the penalties ot the jiolice 
correclionclle, to the severest sentence of the 
law. All offences are classed under two general 
heads, — state offences, such as counterfeiting 
coin, resisting police officers, sedition, rebellion; 
and offences against individuals, as calumny, 
false evidence, manslaughter, murder. 

These codes, — the first atlLunpt to reduce the 
laws of a great nation to the compass of a vo- 
lume — consist of a number of sections and slmrt 
paragraphs, each paragraph marked by a number, 
as a means of reference. The style is as concise 
as is compatible with clearness, and the arrange- 
ment very minute and elaborate. Tlie whole is 
sold for a few shillings, in the shape ot one oc- 
tavo, or of two duodecimo volumes ; ^ 

of it are in the possession, not only ot 
pleaders, and attornies, but of agents, mere lan ., 

and persons in business generally, who, wi i ^ 
being enabled by it to dispense with the an 
lawyers, find in it a variety of useful explanaU > 
relative to questions of frequent occurrenc . 
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The juge de paix is authorised to pronounce 
iinally in petty questions (under 50 francs, or 
£2), and to give, in questions of somewhat 
greater amount (up to 100 francs, or £4), a de- 
cision subject to appeal. lie takes cognizance, 
likewise, of disputes about tenants’ repairs, ser- 
vants' wages, and the displacing of the landmarks 
of property. No action can be brought before a 
court of justice in France until the plaintiff has 
summoned his adversary before a juge de paix, 
with an amicable intent (cite en conciliation), 
and received from the juge a proc^js verbal, 
showing that the difference could not be ad- 
justed. 

A Primary Court exists in every arrondissc- 
inent, making above 360 for the whole of France. 
It, is composed of three or four members, two or 
three suppleans or assistant members, and a pro- 
cureur (fu roi, acting on the part of the crown. 
In populous districts, cours de preniibrc instance 
comprise six, seven, eight, or more members, 
and are divided into two or three chambers. 
Tliey are chiefly occupied with questions of civil 
law, and hold, in the extent of their jurisdiction, 
a medium between the duties of the juge de 
paix and the powers of the cour royale ; their 
decisions being final wherever the income from 
a property does not exceed forty shillings, or the 
principal forty pounds ; but subject, in greater 
matters, to an apjieal to the cour royale. The 
members of these inferior courts are named, like 
other judges, by the crown, and hold their places 
for life; their number, throughout all France, 
including suppK'ans, is not far short of 3000. 

A section of the Tribunal de premiere instance 
is appropriated to the trial of offences under the 
name of tribunal de police correctionnelle ; and 
here the English reader must be careful to dis- 
tinguish between judicial and government police; 
the former having no reference to state uflences, 
such as libel or treason, but comprising a very 
numerous list of another kind, viz. all offences 
that do not amount to crimes, or subject the of- 
fender to a punisliinent afflictif on infiinaiit. 
These offences when slight, are called contraven- 
tions (le police, and are brought before a juge de 
paix, or the mayor of the commune ; when of a 
graver stamp, or requiring a punishment exceed- 
ing five days’ imprisonment, or a fine of flfteen 
francs, they are brought before the court now 
mentioned, whose sentences, in point of impri- 
sonment, may extend to the term of five years. 
The trespasses brought before a justice of the 
peace or mayor, are such as damaging standing 
corn, driving incautiously in the high- way, en- 
dangering a neighbour’s property by neglecting 
repairs. The offences referred to the tribunal 
correctionnel are such as assault and battery, 
swindling, privately stealing, using false weights 
or measures, Ike. 

The Cours lloyales, in number tiyenty-seven, 
^re attached tcKthe chief provincial towuis. They 
are all formed on the same model, aiul possessed 
of equal power ; the number of their membors 
depends on the population of the tract of 
country, (generally three departmenU), subject to 
deir jurisdiction. In a populous quarter, like 
^o^andy, a Cour lloyahe, comprises twenty, 
^#ty-five, or even thirty judges, and is divided 
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into three or four chambers, of which one per- 
forms the duty of our Grand Jury, in deciding 
on the bills of indictment (mises en accusation) ; 
another *is for the trial of offences (police correc- 
tionnellc) ; and a third, with perhaps a fourth, 
is for civil suits. These courts are often called 
Cours d'Appel, as all the cases that come before 
them must previously have been tried by an in- 
ferior court. The collective number of judges 
in these higher courts is not short of 900. Paris 
has only its Cour Royale on a large scale (five 
chambers and fifty judges), and confined in its 
jurisdiction to the metropolis, and the .seven ad- 
jacent deparlinents. There is a procureur du 
roi for every tribunal de premihre instance, and 
a procUHiur general for every Cour d’Appel. 

The Assize Courts have cognizance of criminal 
cases only, that is, of crimes and offences re- 
ferretl to them by the cours royales. They con- 
sist of three, four, or five judges, members of the 
cours royales, but never belonging to the section 
that finds the indictments. The grand accom- 
paniment of a French Ass ze court is a jury, 
which, as in England, consists of twelve mem- 
bers, and decides on the facts of the case, leaving 
the application of the law to the judges. Com- 
plete unanimity was at no time necessary in a 
French jury. At first a majority of ten to two 
was required ; but this was afterwards altered to 
a simple majority, with the qualification, that, in 
case of condemnation by only two voices (seven 
to five), the verdict should be re-considered by 
the judges and the party acquitted, if, on taking 
judges and jurymen collectively, there was a 
majority in his favor. The assizes are the only 
courts in France that are not stationary. They 
arc, however, generally held in the chief town of 
a department once in three months. The costs 
of suit are very exactly defined by a printed 
tarif; am! it is a rule in criminal, as in civil 
cases, tluit the party condemned is liable for all. 

The Special Courts were consliUited out of 
the usual course for the trial of state offences. 
The Cours Sjieciales were appointed by Uuona- 
parle, tbe Prevotales by the present government, 
during the period of disturbance which succeed- 
ed the second entry of the king. In both cases 
they were considered as under the inliueiioe of 
government, and, of course, were very obnoxious 
to the jiuhlic. 

The name of Tribunal, or Court, is also given 
in France to a body of five merchants, or leading 
tradesmen, appointed by the mercantile body in 
every town or considerable business, and who 
settle all disputes occurring in mercantile busi- 
ness, and fulling within the provisions of the 
Code de Commerce. Tiicir decisions are found- 
ed on that code, and the customs of trade. They 
arc final in all cases below TdO. The presence of 
tluve members is necessary to form a court. The 
duty is p('rformeil gratuitously* 

The court of Cassation, the highest court of 
justice in tlie kingdom, is held at Paris, and is 
composed ('f three chambers, each of sixteen 
members and a president, making, with the pre- 
mier president, a total of fifty-two members. Its 
province is to decide definitively in all appeals 
from the decrees of the Cours Roydes; inves- 
tigating not tlie fact i of a case, but the forms of 
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law, and ordering, wherever these have been in- 
fringed or deviated from, a new trial before ano- 
ther Cour Iloyale. This revision takes place in 
criminal as well as in civil cases. The royal 
court chosen for the new trial is generally, for 
the convtMiience of the parlies, the nearest in 
situation to the other. The Cour de Cassation 
has farther powers of the highest kind. It deter- 
mines all differences as to jurisdiction between 
one court and another ; and exercises a control 
over every court in the kingdom. It has power 
to call the judges to account before the minister 
of justice, and even to suspend them from their 
functions. 

The minister bearing the title of * Keeper of 
the Seals and Minister of Justice/ may be com- 
pared to the Chancellor of England, but his 
patronage is much less extonsivt;. He exercises 
a general superintendence over the judicial body, 
and is the medium between the king and llie 
courts, in the same way as the minister of the 
home d^artment is in regard to the civil autho- 
rities. The expenses of the judicial body fall 
under his cognizance. Tiie procurcurs gen^*raiix 
and prociireurs du roi throughout the kingdom 
address their correspondence to him, and it is 
his province to report to the king on the allevia- 
tion of punishment ; on pardons ; in short, on 
all disputed points of administration. He rarely 
acts as a judge. 

Juries were introduced into France in 1791, 
and are confined to criminal trials. During 
several years there were in France grand juries 
as in England ,* but under Buonaparte their 
functions were transferred to the Cours lioyalcs. 
By the juries, at present, the nature of evidence 
seems little understood. 

A considerable improvement made by the 
National Assembly was a general mitigation of 
the penal code, or rather the substitution of pu- 
nishments likely to be enforced, for others of such 
severity as in general to defeat their object. 
Stealing privately in a dwelling-house was for- 
merly punishable in France by the rack and 
death — an extreme which prevented respectable 
persons from bringing delinquents before a 
court. Of the state of crime in France at a 
recent period, and of the nature of the punish- 
ments, an idea may be formed from the follow- 
ing return made by the minister of justice : 


In 1817. In 

1818. 

Individuals tried 

14,146 

9,722 

Condemned 

9,431 

6,712 

Acquitted 

4,71.5 

3,010 

Of these the crimes or offence.s were 

f 

Against the state 

438 

166 

■ — tlie person 

1,638 

1,262 

the property 

7,086 

5,547 

Sentences. 



Death 

5.58 

324 

Compulsory labor for life 

511 

393 

Transportation 

' 52 

6 

Compulsory labor for a term of 



months, or years 

2,645 

1,992 

Compulsory labor, and to be 
nrandf^ 

172 

184 

Solitary confinement 

2,774 

2,U6 

Pillory 

4 

1 
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la 1817. In 1818. 
Banishment ... 12 2 

Degradation from the rank of 

citizen ... 2 ^ 

Imprisonment and fine . 2,629 1,619 

The old laws regulate all questions arising out 
of transactions passed, or out of rights acquired, 
prior to 1803 and 1804, the date of promul- 
gating the code. The law students in France 
thus regard the code as the sole authority. They, 
however, still read the more celebrated writers 
on the old law as collateral illustration. There 
still exists it is said in France the singular prac- 
tice of parties engaged in a law-suit visiting the 
judges in private; a practice originating in an 
age when suitors thought a personal interview 
the only effectual mode of explaining their case. 
But such interviews are little else than an ex- 
change of compliments, nor have the judges 
either before or since the revolution, been charge^- 
with acting under the inHiicnce of ex j)arte stato 
ment. The law style in France is much more 
brief than ours ; their deeds, leases, mortgages, 
sales, &.C., being generally contained in very few 
pages, ami remarkably free from obscure or au- 
thpiated phrasi s. 

Hevcnue. — Franco before the revolution raised 
nearly half her revenue by taxes on consump- 
tion, viz. on salt, wine, brandy, tobacco, stamps, 
leather, and foieign goods imported. These 
were all abrogated, in 1791, by the National 
Assembly, and re[)laced partly by a property- 
tax (foncier) and partly by the ruinous expedient 
of issuing assignats. The people thus continued 
exempt from tln.ir old burdens above ten years, 
and so necessary was it to observe caution in 
recurring to them, that it was not till 1803 and 
1804, wlien the power of Buonaparte was fully 
consolidated, that taxes on consumption were re- 
newed. The nTvenue of France in 1 790 was about 
£‘22,000,000 sterling. The sum retiuired f»r 
payment of the interest of the public debt was 
nearly £10,000,000 leaving only £12,000,000 for 
the army, navy, civil list, and other public t x- 
penses. In the era of confiscation and Judicial 
murder, the national debt was not openly can 
celled, but the interest was issued in assignats 
of no value except for ])urchases of national pro- 
perly. At last, in 1798, there was passed n law, 
declaring that une-lhird of the old national debt 
should he sacred, and the interest on it payable 
in bonds, or paper rccvivcuble in discharge of 
taxes. This thinl was called I.a tiers pr^jvisoiro, 
but its price in the market continued very low 
until Buonaparte succetvliHl to poMr, and jilaced 
Gaudin, afterwards duke of Gaeta, at the head 
of the treasury, when means were found to re- 
deem the stocks from their depression, and to 
resume the payment of the diviilcnds in cash. 
Could Buonaparte, it is sai<l, have obtained large 
sums on loan, his career of aggressimi and con- 
quest would have been still more rapid ; but on 
the restoration of the Bourbons, in 1814, the 
public debt, funded and unfunded, did not exceed 
£123,000,000 ; its interest £7,000,000. In 
1799 the expenditure exceeded the receipt by 
£8,000,000 sterling. The continental ijpace, a 
partial reduction of expenditure and improve- 
ments in the collection of the taxes, brougnt, w 
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1803, the receipts to £19,500,000, while the ex- £27,000,000. Such was about its amount in 
pen^ture was £20,000,000. In subsequent 1815, when, the sums raised by public loan prov- 
years both received a progressive augmentation, ing insufficient, it became indispensable to 
and, in 1813,- the revenue derived from France, impose additional taxes. These carried the 
exclusive of conquered territory, was about revenue, in 1818, to nearly £35,000,000. 


The following Statement exhibits the Public Revenue and Expenditure, 
from 1514, to the present date. 


Public Debt at Different Periods. 

Franca. 

1589 At the death of Henry III., 

according to Sully, . . 296,620,252 

1595 Under Henry IV*., Sully’s 

Ministry, 96,900,000 

1660 Under Louis XIV., Colbert’s 

Ministry, 785,400,000 

1658 Do do. Pelletier’s Minstry, 1,301,690,000 
1710 Do. do. After the War ; 

de Chamilliart’s Min. . 4,386,318,750 
1788 Under Louis XVI., Necker, 4,245,750,000 
1807 Under Napoleon^ . . . 1,912,500,000 

1821 Under Louis XVTIL, Vil- 

Icle’s Ministry, . . . 3,466,000,000 

1831 Under Louis I’hilip, Perier*.s 

Ministry, 5,185,438,457 

Public Revenue at Different Periods. 
1514 Under Louis XII., accord- 
ing to Sully, .... 7,750,000 

1547 At the death of Francis I. . 15,730,000 

15.)7 Under Henry il 12,098,573 

1560 Under Francis 11. . . . 9,104,971 

1574 Under Charles IX. . . . 8,628,998 

1581 Under Henry III., accord- 
ing to Sully, .... 31,654,400 

1595 Under Henry IV., do. do. 62,156,250 

1609 Do. do. do. do. . 32,589,659 

1640 Under Louis XllL, Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, , . . 162,364,492 

1660 Under Louis XIW . . • 154,978,481 

16C2 Do. do. Colbert’s IMin. 87,602,800 
1678 Do. do. at the conquest 

of Holland, . • • • 80,692,524 

16 ’5 Do, do. Revocation of 

Edict of Nantes, Pelletier, 124,296,635 
1712 Do. do. at the Victory of 

Denain, 246,794,174 

1715 Under Louis XV., Ruinous 

‘Scheme of Law, . . . 165,596,792 

1722 Do. do 182,463,198 

i734 Do. do. Cardinal Fleury’s 

Ministry, 253,794,618 

1750 Do. do. do. . . . 249,352,706 

1775 Under Louis XVL, Turgot’s 

Ministry^ 332,775,000 

1785 Do. do. Necker’s Ministry, 592,000,000 
1797 The fifth year of the Re- 
public, 513,727,422 

1^02 Under the Consulate ; 10th 

year ; (108 depart.) . . 589,500,000 

1803 Do. do. lull year, . . 685,027,000 


Franca. 

1807 Under Napoleon, Emperor, 708,849,000 

1811 Do. do 938,477,520 

1813 Do. do 1,132,238,250 

1816 Under Louis XVTII. . . 787,644,000 

1822 Do. do. Villtle’s Ministry, 915,591,435 
1828 Under Charles X. . . . 924,410,361 

1830 Do. do 979,352,000 

1831 Under J.ouis Philip, . . 1,629,540,697 

Public Expenditure at Difpfre^it Periods. 
1609 Under Henry IV’'., Sully’s 

Ministry, 32,571,849 

1642 Under Louis XIII., Riche- 
lieu’s Ministry, . . . 117,597,600 

1670 Under Louis XIV., Col- 
bert’s Ministry, . . . 79,834,565 

1678 Do. do. at the conquest 
^ of Holland, .... 105,604,667 

1685 Do. do. Pelletier’s Ministry, 100,640,257 
1693 Do. do. do. . . 158,151,582 

1699 Do. do. do. . . 411,934,703 

1707 Do. do. Chamilliart's 

Ministry, 258,230,567 

1712 Do. do. do. . . 281,236,622 

1715 Under l.ouis XV., Ruinous 

Scheme of Law, . . 146,824,181 

1722 Do. do 197,759,112 

1734 Do. do. Cardinal Fleury’s 

Ministry, 240,392,582 

1740 Do. do. do. . . . 197,362,038 

1787 Under Louis XVL, Necker’s 

Ministry, 732,000,000 

1789 Do. do. do . . . 531,444,000 

1798 Under the Republic, . . 572,451,495 

1602 Under the Consulate ; (108 

departments,) .... 589,500,000 

1819 Under Louis XV 1 11,, . . 889,210,000 

182’8 Under Charles X., . . . 922,711,602 

1831 Under Louis Philip, Perier’s 

Ministry, (M. Judot) . 1,484,306,493 

Income of the Inhabitants at Different 
Periods. 

1698 Under Louis XI VU, . . . 1,092,000,000 

1780 Under Louis XV U, accord- 
ing to Ch. Dupin, . . 4,011,000,000 

1790 Do. do. do. do. . . 4,655,000,000 


1800 Under the Consulate, do. 5,402,000,000 
1810 Under Napoleon, do. , 6,270,000,000 
1820 Under l>ouis Will., do. 7,362,000,000 
1830 Under Louis Philip, do. 8,800,000,000 


The total income of the inhabitants of France, after deducting taxes and imposts, is estimated at 
wo, 000,000 francs. . . t.. 

In consequence of the invasions of 1814 and 1815, the Holy Alliance extorted from trance more 
"‘an 1500 millions of francs. The law of the 27th of April, 1825, granted an indemmtvof more than 
^90 millions to emigrants: that of 30tli April, 1830, granted also a considerable indemnity to the 
colonists of St. Domingo. The sum which France has paid since 1815 is estimated at more than 
'^900 millions. 
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Army and Navy. — A t tlie com^tieiicement of 
the revolution France had not an eftbctive army 
of above 140,000 men : althou'^li as early as 
1688 she had sent into the field a force of double 
that number. The compulsory levies of 1793 
and 1794auf?m(inted this force prodigiously ; and 
between 500,000 and 600,000 are said to have 
followed the republican banners. 

During the campaigns of 179.5, 1796, and 
1797, and in those of 1799 and 1800, the force 
maintained by France and ilollaiid was between 

300,000 and 400,000. Buonaparte, at the peace 
of Amiens, settled his peace establishment at 

300.000 men. At the renewal of war it was 
raised to 400,000, a force with wliicli, in 1805, 
he overcame the united armies of Austria and 
Russia, llis annual levy of French conscripts 
averaged at this period 100,000; a supply which, 
joined to the recruits of his allies, kept up his 
numbers, and even increased them, notwithstand- 
ing the wasteful campaigns of 1806 and 1807. 
So that in 1812 the force at the command of this 
mighty despot reached its maximum, and he led 
into Russia a mass of 360,000 men, while there 
remained at home, and in Spain and Germany, 
a number wliich carried the aggregate to nearly 
600,000. With the latter, after the almost total 
loss of his troops in Russia, and with the aid of 
fresh levies, he withstood the efforts of Europe 
in arms against him during two campaigns. 

In 1815, on liis return from Elba, Huona[)arte 
found about 120,000 men under arms in France. 
But the^ disposition of the French people in re- 
gard to war was so ehanged, that the greatest 
efforts, during the next three months, could only 
add 60,000 to this number, and tlie loss of one 
battle happily disappointed .all his hopes. In 
1817 the Bourbon government had recourse to 
the conscription as the only effectual method of 
filling the ranks ; but it was greatly modified,, 
the numbers rc<pjirCMl being limited to 40,000, 
and the tc'rm of service to six years ; still the mea- 
sure was compulsory, and fell heavy on the mid- 
dle and lower classes ; the alternative for a youth, 
when drawn, being either to give up his intended 
profession, or to pay £40 or £50 for a substitute. 
In 1819 the French army thus amounted to 

100.000 men ; and soon after to 150,000, a num- 
ber likely to form it.s permanent peace establish- 
ment. This force is composed of sixteen regi- 
ments of the guards ; viz. eight of infantry, and 
eight of cavalry ; each of the former having three 
battalions, and each of the latter siv sqifadrons; 
the cav(ilrt/o( the line, under the various denomi- 
nations of chasseurs, dragoons, cuirassiers, and 
luissars, in all forty-eight regimeiits, but in peace 
fliey are on a reduced scale : the infantry of the 
line, classed during the rcvoluti«m by brigades, 
and under Buon.-parte by legimeiils, now (since 
February 1819) by legions, of which there is one 
for each department, making in all cighty-six, 
each generally of three battalions : the total num- 
ber of battalions is 258 : the nrtilU rify composed 
of eight regiments serving on foot, and eight of 
horse. 

The engineers are a numerous and well-edu- 
cated body of officers ; the eorps of Ing^nieurs 
Of^ographes comprises five colonels. There are 
Jiwiss troops dll the French service amounting to 
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10,000, of whom above 4000 are in the guards. 

The Maison du Roi, or body guards, are a 
corps of young men of family, who go through 
this service as an introduction to. military life. 
The gradations of rank in the service generally 
are, sous-lieutenant, lieutenant, capitaine, chef 
d^cscadron, colonel, mav6chal-de-camp, lieu- 
tenant-general, mar^chal de France- The nuin 
berof the marshals of France is limited to twelve, 
the number of the otlier ranks, even that of lieu- 
tenant-gendral, is large, for the etat major, or 
staff of the army, after a reduction in 1818, con- 
sists%)f 130 lieutenanis-g^n^raux, and 260 niave- 
chaux de camp. There are on full pay twice as 
many officers as are necessary fur the duty, but 
the number of half-pay officers exceeds all pro- 
portion. Promotion in the French army never 
takes place by purchase, and not often by special 
order; seniority at pre.seiit determines more than 
half the appointments. 

Of the military schools of France, the Ecole 
Poly technique is in highest repute, for the in- 
struction of young men in mathematics and 
drawing; for tlie engineer and artillery corps is 
a seminary in which none but candidates of talent 
are admitted. The entin.‘ war department under 
Buonapurte cost annually, for some years, 
£‘ 20 , 000 , 000 . 

In 1791 the effective French navy was slalt-d 
at seventy-four sail of the line, sixty-two frigates, 
and twenty-nine corvettes. (.)ur victories ef 
Toulon in 1794, and at Aboukir, reduced tins, 
so that Buonaparte found the marine force on Ins 
accession to power in a very weak stale : an<l it 
was not until after the peace of Amiens tli;il ln.‘ 
ever could muster a tieet of sixty sail or the liin-, 
This was destined to an early limniliation at 
Trafalgar; and, on the acee.ssionof llie llourhon-, 
they could not muster above thirty sail of iha 
line. In 1820 the oflicial accounts give fortv- 
eight sail of the line, and twenty-nine IVigatcs, as 
tlie navy of France; eleven of the former he.n.; 
on the stocks, and four of the latter. The annual 
vote for the navy is 1 ,800.000. 

Th (3 garde nationals is a popular corjis ni 
France, answering to the description of our 
volunteer infantry and yeomanry. Jn Fan' 
alone, at the period of its late di.ssolutioii, it 
amounted to nearly .50,000 ; it is fouml in all the 
large towns of France. The gendariiicrie is a 
much similar corps, chictly used iu aid ol tlx* 
police, and not exceeding in the whole 20,00o 
men. 

Rf.i.igion and P’orcAi ioN. — The old I rciuli 
church, thougli catholic, was singularly ind*- 
pendent of the interference of the papal sec u* 
its ecclesia.stical allairs. It had very extemiu 
landed property, which in the early part ot ilic 
revolution (in 1790) was computed to he v\“rili 
£100,000,000 sterling, and w.cs assumeil hy 
the national a.sseinbly, who granted a fixed in- 
come in money to the clergy in lieu 
possessions. This arrangement is still in forte, 
and the total fund thus annually payable is not 
short of £1,500,000, a sum which, though large, 

leaves but small incomes when divided atnon2 

.so many thousand claimants. A cardina , o 

which there are at present six, £1^00 pe 

annum; an archbishop has f;oin .1700 to 
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a-year; a bishop from £500 to £600, a cure in 
:i large town £00 or £70 ; in a country parish 
£40; and in many cases only £3u, with a house 
and garden. At the revolution all religion, as 
we shall see, was abandoned for viri avowal of 
deism and the worship of ifature : this was suc- 
ceeded by that species of public indifferentism 
10 religion which now so singularly mixes witli 
the most wretched occasional exhibitions of su- 
perstition and fanaticism on the continent. 
However it has otfected in France the toleration 
of all sects ; or rather their full liberty^ to 4vor- 
ship God as they please. 

After the revolutionary troubles Buonaparte 
first concluded a convention with the pope, 
whereby fifty only, of the 130 sees existing be- 
fore the revolution, wer(‘ restored. The Bour- 
bons afterwards agreed that forty- two more 
should be added, but very gradually filled them 
up. 

The nomination of oil clergymen, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, is vested in the crown ; 
and the latter receive an income according to 
the size of the congregations. In respect to po- 
litical feeling, the Catholic clergy are, almost 
without exception, Nvarmly attached to the Bour- 
bons, while the Prolestanis have felt a consider- 
able and just distrust of the reigning family. 
TiMjy arc; said, however, of late, to be very stea- 
dily protected. 

Female convents have from time immemorial 
existed in France, except for a few years of the 
worst part of the revolution, and respectable fe- 
males are largely educated in them. ISlonastc- 
ries are, with very few exceptions, abolished, 
and no idea is entertained of re-establishing tlie 
abbeys, priories, and other endowed establisli- 
nients. The Protestants amount to about 
2,000,000, and are found chiefiy in the south, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Nisincs. 
Tliey are eligible to any civil ottice. 

At the revolution the old funds appropriated 
to the education of the lower orders were sup- 
posed to amount to about £1,000,000 sterling, 
and were chiefly expended in foundations at- 
tached to monasteries and the universities. 
These, were absorbed in the destruction of the 
church; and it was not until 1796 that an act 
was passed to provide in their place primart/ 
and central schools : but new troubles retard- 
ing the execution of this plan, Buonaparte 
placed, by a special act, all the schools of the 
empire under the control of le grand inaitre et 
conseil de 1’ University de I’aris, and a board 
called Commission d’lnstruction Publique. This 
Wrd is continued by the Bourbons. It is com- 
puted that not more than half the lower orders 
m France are taught to read, chiefly in con- 
sequence of the want of schools in thinly-peopled 
districts. The legislature has, fit dift’erent times, 
acknowledged this want, and authorised rectors 
nf universities to grant certificates of capacity 
^ teachers to all persons who should be found 
qualified; but no salary is provided, and 
the aid given by the magigtrates of a commune 

*u general, limited to a school-^^oom or a 
swelling for the teacher. In this state of edu- 
cation, schools on the plan of Bell and l^^incas- 
w could hardly fail to be favorably received 
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in France. They bear the name of ycoles d^en- 
scigneinent mutuei ; and in 1820 amounted in 
number nearly to 800. 

But, tboiigli the establishment of elementary 
schools was llms tardy, the case was very dit- 
ferenl m regard to the lyc^es, or schools of the 
mi<ldle and upper classes. These were the par- 
ticular objects of Buonaparte^s care, both as a 
nursery for ullicers, and to increase his interest 
witli the parents. Hence he provided them with 
a number <)f bourses or scholarships, and granted 
them exclusive licenses for leaching. A lyc^e con- 
sists, in general, of as jiacious range of respectable 
builtUiigs, like one of our Knglish colleges, with 
courts and play grounds, enclosed with walls. The 
pupils, at least those who board in the establish- 
ment, go out only with the leave of tlie proviseuror 
superintondeiil. Tlie principal objects of edu- 
cation are Latin and the mathematics; the former 
occupying four or five years, the latter about 
two. Along with these are taught writing and 
drawing ; geography and history ; to which, in 
tlie time of Buonaparte, was added the military 
exercise. The w hole course occupies six, seven, 
or eight years. The teachers, or professors, as 
the French style them, are, in general, men of 
education, but seldom animateil with much acti- 
vity. The board and education of a boy, at a 
lycee, costs from £15 to £30 in provincial towns, 
and £36 at Paris. On these payments is levied 
a tax of five ])cr cent., called taxe universitairc. 
A similar impost exists on private schools, witli 
the exception of those for mere reading and 
writing; and the money thus collected is remit- 
ted to the central board at Paris. To this fund 
is added, by the chambers, an annual vote of 
from £60,000 to £80,000, and the whole is ap- 
propriated to purposes connected with educa- 
tion ; in particular to the salaries of the teachers 
of the less frequented lycees. Public examina- 
tions are held at these establishments, and prizes 
distributed period ically^— the whole on a plan 
calculated to excite emulation. 

There are throughout Fnince twenty-six aca- 
demies, similar to our universities; and the 
towns where they are situated are. 


Aix 

Dijon 

Orleans 

Amiens 

Douay 

Paris 

Angus 

(» renoble 

Pail 

Besanyon 

T.inioges 

Poitiers 

Bourdeaux 

Lyons 

Rennes 

Bourges 

IHetz 

Rouen 

C'uen 

Monlpelior 

Strasburg 

Cuhors 

Nancy 

Toulouse. 

Clermont 

Nisiaes 


The University 

of Paris comprises a greater 

variety of classes 

; than any other in Kurope, 

both in theology, medicine, science, law, and 

belles leltres. 

FacuU^s de ^roit (classes for 

a course of law) 

are held at 

Aix 

Grenoble 

Rennes 

C'aen 

Paris 

Strasburg 

Dijon 

Poitiers 

Toulouse. . 

The faculty's de medicine 

are confined to 


Paris, Montpelier, and Slrasburg; but every 
medical man who aims at a complete know- 
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ledge of his profession, repairs, as in England, 
to ^e capital, for the sake of the hospitals. 

The Protestants have theological seminaries 
at Montauban and Strasburg, and students who 
have gone through their course at Geneva and 
Lausanne are eligible to clerical stations in 
France. 

A return of the public schools and their 
pupils throughout France, in 181.5, states them 
thus : — 


Schools. 


Pupils. 

Univei'sities 

26 

6,329 

Lycces, or Royal Colleges 

36 

9,000 

Secondary schools 
Divinity schools of the 
second class (one in 

368 

28,000 

each Diocese) 

41 

5,233 

Primary schools 

22,300 

737,379 

Total 

22,771 

785,941 


On the subject of the French manners and cus- 
toms we feel disposed to say little, because ge- 
neral observations, on the habits of so large and 
diversified a community, are rarely just, and 
because our extended intercourse with France, 
for the last ten years, must have given to the 
majority of our readers full opportunity to form 
their judgment upon this topic, cither from per- 
sonal observation, or the remarks of our numer- 
ous travellers. 

While an Englishman, on landing in France, 
will be to a degree surprised and disgusted with 
the apparent negligence and want of cleanliness 
and uecorum which pervade the manners of the 
people, he will feel these in no small degree 
counterbalanced by the uniform cheerfulness, 
hospitality, and frankness of all classes. Every 
thing is out of order; the common inns are 
complete Irish cabins, and the streets much re- 
sembling those of the * Auld Town’ of Edin- 
burgh, in regard to certain accumulations and 
general filthiness ; while each sex considers the 
most unreserved enquiries into your business 
and objects fully warranted by the universal wil- 
lingness to acquaint you with their own. The 
eyes of our countrymen are also particularly en- 
gaged by the remarkable activity of the women 
of the middle and lower classes. While in 
England the domestic circle and itf cares arc 
felt to occupy them sufficiently, particularly as 
we advance from the li)west stations in life; in 
France they are in the habit of taking part in 
almost every kind of business, and appear even 
more frequently than the male sex in shops and 
warehouses. This produces naturally a degree 
of coarseness in the manners of the middle class 
of females not seen in this country. There is 
also said to be a remarkable contrast between 
the restraint observable in the females of France 
before marriage , and the unbounded license of 
their deportment afterwards. 

His vivacity and love of society, urge a 
Frenchman to singular excesses : he is all ardor 
of course in love and friendship, but he is con- 
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sumed with ‘ ennui ’ out of society. It is his 
element, to the utter neglect of personal stability 
of character ; ‘ the life of his pleasures and thji 
centre of his gratifications.’ Hence all ranks of 
society love display; effect is the great and 
almost sole aim of a parliamentary oration ; and 
the middle and lower ranks work, sit, debate, and 
converse in the streets with a pantomimic eager- 
ness to accomplish that great object. No one 
has, on the whole, characterised the French with 
more true English feeling, than the late lamented 
Mr. Scott. 

‘ The essence of their character,’ he observes, 
‘ is an exuberance of animal spirits, producing 
excess of mobility, and a perpetual restless 
activity. They are quick, ingenious, fertile in 
expedient, buoyant against difficulty or adver- 
sity ; but mutable, trifling, confident, vain, cre- 
dulous, and incapable of moderation. Wiili 
much that renders them amiable in society, as 
readiness to oblige, delicate attentions, kind 
sympathy, and lively sensibility, they are often 
of insecure commerce, from laxity of principle, 
unmeaning professions, jealous irritability, and 
a strong propensity to intrigue.’ ■ • 

‘ They a clever people, they are an activr 
people, they are a gay people ; but they are not 
deep or sound thinkers; they do not feel virtu- 
ously, or perm.aneiUly ; they have no native 
relish for the cliarms of nature, the shallow so- 
phistications and theatrical forms of artificial 
systems are their favorites; — they can see nothing 
but simple facts, — they (lannot detect causes, 
consequences, and connexion, — and (what is 
worst of all) their actions are not indexes to 
their hearts. Hence they must be, and arc, 
smart converters, amiable talkers, dexterous 
workers, — persons who pull down pyramids to 
see what they contain, — who make drawings of 
ruins, exhibitions of statues, and speeches at 
institutes : — but hence they cannot be, and ore 
not, cither inspired poets, sound moralists, or 
correct politicians. Look at all the great 
modern discoveries of concealed truths, that 
have done honor to human knowledge, and ad- 
vantage to human condition, scarcely one of 
them h;is been made by France — but France has 
robbed the discoverers of their honors, and 
France has raised many splendid but false 
theories, and Frenchmen have been very able 
and indnstrious comyiilers, collectors, linguists 
and travcdlers. On the other hand, by far ilic 
majority of the atrocities, disappointments, and 
sufferings, which have befallen the world during 
the last 100 years, have had their source in 
France ; there is scarcely an imaginable extreme 
of opposite follies and crimes into which she 
has not plunged herself within that period;—- 
there is not an example of imprudence which 
she has not afforded, not a po;isible boast ot 
vanity which she has not offensively made, an 
from which she has not been disgracefully driven. 
It would be unworthy of a rational man to fee 
incensed against a nation, — ^but it would e 
dastardly and unfaithful towards all the mos 
important interests of our nature, to fall sdent Y 
in with pretensions that are untrue, unfair, ai 
mischievous. There is no shape in which ine 
claim of being the greatest people in die wor 
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ciin be made, in which it has not been made by 
{\m French. — Tt is repeated day after day, under 
every possible change of circumstances ; now as 
conquerors, now as vanquished, now as republi- 
cans, now as imperialists, now as royalists. 
Whatever freak they cut, whatever tumble they 
take, — whether they stand on their heads or the.r 
licels, — or lie or sit, — they poke their faces in 
those of their neighbours, with a supercilious 
jrrin of satisfaction, and an intolerable assump- 
tion of superiority,’ 

PoiMTLATioN. France in 1791, when of about 
the present extent of territory, according to a 
survey then made, contained 26,363,600 inha- 


bitants : in 1817 she was computed to numbci 
29,000,000 of inhabitants. 

The ratio of the increase of population in 
this country is found to be greatest in the lower 
classes ; the middle and upper ranks seldom 
having large families, and men of such stations 
being little habituated to steady industry. The 
illegitimate births are not numerous except in 
Paris. 

The following tables exhibit both the actual 
existing state of the population according to the 
latest returns ; and the progress of it with regard 
to births, marriages, and deaths 
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Population of each Department of France, according to the Returns made under * la Di- 
rection de la Sialistique’ of the Minister of the Interior in 1832, according to the limits fixed 
by the treaties of peace in 18M and 1815. 

[The places to which an asterisk (*) is affixed were capitals of the ancient provinces.] 


Ancient Provinces. 


Flanders 
Artois . 
Picardy 


Normandy 

Isle-of-France 

Champagne 

Lorraine 


Northern Part. 
Departments. 1 Pop. 1832. 


North . . . 

Pas-d e-Calais 
Somme . . 

Lower Seine 
Lure . . . 

(’alvados , . 

Manclie . . 
LOrnc . . . 

r Seine . . . 

\ Seine and Oise 
Seine and Marne 
iOise . . . 

vAisne , . . 

! Ardennes 
Marne . . 

Aube . . . 

Upper Marne 

S Meuse . . 

Moselle . . 
Meurthe . . 

\ osgeo . . 

Central 


989,988 

655,245 

543,704 

693,083 

424,248 

494,702 

591,280 

444,881 

935,108 

448,180 

323,893 

387,725 

513,000 

289,622 

337,076 

246,361 

249,827 

314,588 

417,003 

415,568 

397,987 


Capitals. 

Lille^ 

Arras* 

Amiens* 
Rouen* . 
Evreux . 

Caen . . 

Saint Lo 
Alen^'on . 
Paris* . 
W‘rsailles 
Meliin 
Heauvaist 
Laon . . 
Mezieres 
Chalons-sur-M 
Troyes* . 
Chaumont 
Har-le-Duc 
Metz . . 

Nancy* . 
Kpinal . 


Part. 


Pop. 1827. 

69,086 

22,173 

42,032 

90,000 

9,729 

38,161 

8,509 

14,071 

1890,431 

39,986 

7,199 

12,865 

7,354 

4,159 

12,419 

25,587 

6,027 

12,520 

45,276 

29,122 

7,951 


Orleanais 

Loiret .... 

SO.'i.iTG Orleans* . 

■10,340 

J Eure and Loir . 

278,820 (’hartres 

13,703 

Touraine . 

!. Loir and Cher . 

235,750 Illois . . . 

11,337 

Indre and I.oirc 

25.7,015 Tours* . . 

20,927 

Berry . . 

\ Indre .... 

245,289 Chateauroux 

11,010 

1 Cher .... 

256,059 Bourses . . 

1 9,500 

Nivernais . 

Nievre . . . 

282,521 Nevers* . . 

15,782 

Bourbon nais 

Allier .... 

298,257 Moulins* . 

14,525 

Marche , 

Creuse . . . 

^6.5, 384 Gueret* . . 

3,448 

Limousin . ! 

V Upper Vienne . 

285,130 Limoges* . 

25,612 

i Correze , . . 

294,834 Tulle . . . 

8,479 

Auvergne . 1 

1 

( Puy-dc-Dorae . 

57.3,100 Clerinont-Fer* 

30,010 

[ Cantal . . . 

Western 

258,594 1 Aurillac , . 

Part. 

8,576 

Maine 

( Sarihe .... 

456,372 Mans* . 

19,477 

f Mayenne . . . 

.352,586 Laval . . 

15,840 

Anjou 

( Maine and lA>ire 

467,874 Angers* . . 

29,978 


t P«>pulation of Paris, in 1817, 713.966 ; in 1827, 890.4.31 ; iii 1832, 774,532. 
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Ancient Provinces. | Departments. 

jr Ille and Vilaine 
1 C6tes-du-Nord . 

Brittany < Finisterre . . 

i Morbihan . . 
V Lower Loire 

' r Vienne . . . 

Poitou J Two Sevres . . 

C Vendee . . . 

Ann is ( Lower Charerite 

Saintonge and Angouniois I Charente . , . 

Eastern 


Pop. 1832. 

Capitals. 

Pop.l 82 r 

547,052 

Rennes* . ' . 

29,377 

598,872 

Saint Brieuc . 

9,963 

524,396 

ijuiraper . . 

10,032 

433,522 

Vannes . . . 

11,289 

470,093 

Nantes . . . 

71,937 

282,731 

Poitiers* . . 

21,563 

294,840 

Niort . . . 

15,799 

330,350 

Bourb. Vendee 

3,129 

445,249 

Rochelle . . 

11,173 

362,539 

Angoul^me* . 

15,300 


Alsace . . . 


Franche-Comt^ 


Burgundy .... 


Lyonnais 


Languedoc 


Rousillon 

County of Foix . . . 


Guyenne and Gascogne 


Dauphiny 

County of Venaissin 

Provence 

Corsica 


^ Upper Rhine 
( l.ower Rhine 
r Upper Saone 
x Doubs . . 

i Jura . . . 

S Yonne . . 
C6te-dT)r 
Saone and Loii 
Ain . . . 

( Rhone . . . 


Southern Part, 
/ Upper Loire . . 2 

Ardeche ... 3 

Lo/.ere ... 1 

Card .... 3 

llerault . . 3 

I Tarn .... 3 

I Aude .... 2 

I Upper (iaronne 4 

Fast Pyrenees . H 

Ariege .... 2. 

^Dordogne . . 4) 

Gironde ... 51 

Lot and Garonne 3* 

Lot .... 21 

Tarn and Garonne 2' 

Aveyron ... 31 

J.andes ... 21 

Gers .... 31 

, Upper Pyrenees 2.' 

I Lower Pyrenees 4$ 

r Iseie .... 5t 

: Urorae ... 2^ 

L Upper Alps . . 15 

I Vaucluse . . 2^ 

r Lower Alps . . 1' 

V M( nths ot Rhone 3( 


424,258 

Colmar . . . 

540,213 

Strasburg . . 

338,940 

Vesoul . . . 

265,535 

Besanfon* , . 

3! 2, .504 

Lons-le-Saun . 

352,487 

Auxerre . . . 

375,817 

Dijon* . , , 

523,970 

Macon . . . 

346,030 

Bourg . . . 

434,429 

J^yons* . . . 

391,210 

JVlontbrison 


V ivj( nins 
i V ar . 
I Corsica 


292,078 

Le Puy . . . 1 

340,734 

Privas ... 

140,374 

Mende ... 

357,383 

Mrnes . . . 

346,207 

Montpellier 

335,844 

Alby .... 

270,120 

Carcassonne 

427,856 

Toulouse* . . 

187,052 

Perpignan* 

253,121 

Foix* . . . 

482,750 

Perigueux . 

554,225 

Bortieaux* . ,. 

346,885 

Ageri .... 

283,827 

Cahors , . . 

242,509 

Monlauban 

359,056 

Kliodez . . . 

281,504 

Mont-de*Mar . 

312,160 

Auch .... 

233,031 

Tarbes . . . 

428,404 

Pan* , . . 

550/258 

Grenoble* . . 

299,556 

Valence . . . 

129,102 

Gap .... 

239,113 

Avignon* . . 

15.5,896 

Digne . . . 

309,473 

Marseilles .. * . 

317,501 

Draguignan 

195,407 

Ajaccio .... 

32,560,934 


500,000 


33,060,934 



15.49.5 
49,708 

5,252 

28.79.5 
7,864 

12,348 

23,845 

10,903 

8,424 

14.5,(375 

5,150 

14,908 

4,199 

.5,445 

39,008 

35,842 

IO, 993 
17,755 
55,319 
15,S.57 

4,958 

8.588 

93;549 

11,971 

12,413 

2.5,400 

7,747 

3,088 

IP, 844 

8,712 

11,701 

22,149 

10,283 

7,015 

31,180 

3,955 

15,911 

8,035 

7,658 


, FRANCE. 

Statistical Table of France. 



|Sq.l.* 

Pop. 

=r.O 

Heclarcs.t 

Forests 

Horned 

Revenue. 

D<‘paitinentfi. 

to 


Hectare. 

Cattle. 

Francs. 

Ain .... 

271 

1,277 


584,822 

64,423 

105,758 

11,978,1(30 

Aisne .... 

375 

1,368 


742,457 

103,738 

94,759 

2:3,4.3.5,114 

Allier . . . . 

373 

799 


580,997 

106,938 

31,5.37 

9,240,259 

Alps, Lower' , . 

27.3 

571 


729,598 

60,01.5 

11,837 

3,498,205 

Alps, Upper . . 

230 

561 


545/293 

74,390 

.30,165 

2,96.3,491 

Arclechfe . . . 

240 

1,419 


548,423 

‘28,828 

59,489 

10,793,768 

Ardennes . . . 

280 

1,034 


506,835 

150,877 

87,591 

10,496,894 

Ariege . . . 

245 

1,033 


.568,964 

.55,829 

54,543 

7,76:3,157 

Aube .... 

300 

821 


605,025 

77,1 :J7 

50,150 

14.166,666 

Audc .... 

321 

841 


631,683 

56,920 

39,(329 

13,129,251 

Aveyron . . . 

403 

775 


882,171 

45,693 

79,588 

11,090,414 

Calvados . . . 

282 

1,754 


557,663 

32,930 

1.3,971 

33,5 13, .307 

Cantal . . • 

25.*> 

1,014 


542,0.37 

30,929 

26,830 

8,7 11, .5.38 

Chareiite . 

300 

1,208 


588,243 

22,188 

75,400 

17,.3.50,418 

(;|jareiite, Lower 

.3()6 

1,216 


608,0.50 

38,240 

72,129 

20,227,272 

Clier .... 

373 

686 


7 13, .347 

150,0:38 

45,626 

9,814,814 

Correze . . . 

296 

996 


575,600 

13,708 

99,081 

5,441,489 

Corsica, Isle . . 

440 

444 


980,510 

55,841 

4.3,9:37 

2,6.35,000 

Cole-d'Or . . 

459 

818 


871,087 

•228,869 

111,19.5 

21,89(3,551 

Cote.s-du'Nord . 

.360 

1,608 


744,074 

18,990 

17:), 409 

17,872,:340 

Crc'use . . 

298 

890 


532,234 

3 ‘>,064 

10.5,181 

0,008,9(35 

Dordogrie . . 

480 

1,005 


941,406 

67,514 

1 18,2:30 

1 3,9(36,887 

Doiibs . . . 

266 

998 


547,357 

11:1,296 

118,209 

14,07.5,925 

Drome . . • 

336 

861 


65(3,998 

92,152 

10.341 

10,41:3,22:3 

Kurt) . . . 

300 

1,414 


.581,102 

97,791 

18,324 

17,388,059 

Eure and Loir 

307 

908 


602,7.52 

44,998 

62,102 

11, 30.3, 797 

Kinisteire . . . 

362 

1,448 


693,384 

12,771 

3:34,042 

14.313,434 

Card . . . 

290 

1,232 


.599,725 

81,309 

5,(300 

17,891,653 

(iaronne, Upper 

310 

1,380 


671,701 

.50,005 

79,806 

1:3,5:35,244 

Cers .... 

343 

910 


615,186 

1 1 ,503 

87,591 

11, ‘296, 496 

(iijionde . . • 

.">.50 

1,007 


1,024,927 

90,7.30 

94,500 

32,111,111 

lloraiilt . . 

326 

1 ,062 


62:1,899 

90,390 j 

i 7,604 

15,09(3,674 

Ilk' ami \’ilaine • 

3.59 

1,521 


635,599 

20,057 

185,029 

18,543,(389 

liidre .... 

370 

663 


701,601 

102,400 

111, .553 

7,4ll,:j47 

indre and Jx^ir . 

325 

913 


613,219 

73,591 

67,(510 

12, 3.33, 33:3 

»tre 

453 

1,214 


831,061 

i;):),755 

120,381 

17,500,000 

lira 

262 

1,154 


.503,304 

1 38,590 

122,850 

1 1,042,553 

.andes .... 

179 

.587 


9ir9,289 

12 5,750 

0 5,546 

! 4,842,767 

.oir and Clier 

3.3.5 

70.3 


0.39, 6»:o 

00,320 

6.5,837 

‘ 1 1,540,153 

uoiri.' .... 

256 

1,528 


402,2.:6 

.•30,560 

74,759 

11,174,497 

Loire, Upper . . 

243 

1,202 


49.5,784 

23,272 

56, .306 

11,08(3,9.56 

i.oire, Lower . . 

283 

1,661 


009,708 

59,818 

1 U3,.572 

16,122,448 

Loiret .... 

350 

872 


70.5,138 

95, %0 

84,848 

13,4(38,208 

Lot 

270 

1,0.51 


521,114 

2. 5,000 

63,164 

9,003,424 

Lot and Garonne 

290 

1,198 


479,657 

2.5,879 

74,001 

10,904,200 

Lozere .... 

272 

512 


509,478 

21,(581 

30,971 

5,058,823 

Maine and Loire 

383 

1,221 


72.3,008 

4:3,404 

175,000 

21,110,474 

Manche . . . 

338 

1,749 


602,981 

1 0,357 

179,000 

29,760,000 

Marne ' . . . 

424 

795 


810,789 

81,019 

91,590 

14,879.518 

Marne, Upper . 

325 

768 


622,89') 

223,570 

89,172 

12,066,666 

Mayenne . , . 

275 

1,282 


.5Di,l27 

26,621 

1 7;>,40:3 

1:3,456,790 

Meurthe . . . 

320 

1,298 


.557,274 

218,983 

8:3,712 

14,955,159 

Meuse .... 

314 

1,001 

4 

604,034 

180,234 

77,593 

1 2,845,520 

Morbihan . . . 

355 

i;22l 

6 

712,587 

1 8,329 

] 197,880 

14,046,464 

Moselle . . . 

21 HJ 

1,465 

7 

(.72,143 

1 32,()(i5 

81,395 

14,1:38,117 

Nievre .... 

372 

759 

4 

602,10!' 

182,584 

120,075 

10,653,226 

North .... 

300 

3,299 

‘12 

561,200 

.57,0:51 

192,001 

37,431,192 

^^ise . . . 

304 

1/275 

5 

589,821 

88,319 

117,576 

24,100,000 

Orne . . •*. 

31 n 

1,394 

7 

.561,053 

59,172 

122,200 

‘20,681,520 

Fas-de-Calais 

325 

2,016 

7 

669,924 

46,292 

16,101 

31,720,430 

Pay «de- Dome ‘. 

425 

1,348! 

7 

809,933 

1 55,258 

1 10,000 

14,880,952 


* Gcoj^^raphiral siiuiuu 1< apiea 
t A hectuiv is ctpml to »’47 I'l 


: I square league = 7*7 English sciinire luilos. 
iglisli acres. 
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Di'partmcnts. 

Sq. 1. 

Pop. 

to 

Sq.l. 

a® 

Hectares. 

Forests 

Hectares 

Horned 

Cattle. 

Revenue. 

Francs, 

Pyrenees, I..ow'cr 

405 

1,057 

763,090 

112,615 

124,000 

10,609,756 

Pyrenees, Upper 

246 

947 

463,000 

68,683 

54,000 

6,705,714 

Pyrenee.s, I'astcrn 

220 

850 

405,052 

49,403 

17,065 

4,697,986 

Rhine, Lower 

240 

2,251 

417,500 

150,607 

133,554 

15,692,307 

Rhine, Upper 

200 

2,P21 

384,973 

159,869 

95,131 

13,846,153 

Rhone . . . 

147 

2,055 

279,922 

22 

47,229 

16,030,034 

Rhone, Mouths of 

266 

1.103 

506,847 

54,994 

2,091 

15,670,103 

'Saone, Upper 

278 

1,219 

519,233 

1 50,674 

109,924 

16,402,809 

Saone and Loire 

447 

1,172 

857,098 

131,494 

120,000 

22,925,303 

Saithe .... 

.325 

1,104 

639,553 

58,622 

128,564 

17,906,077 

Seine .... 

22 

42,505 

47,298 

4,070 

9,800 

49,921,460 

Seine, Lower 

322 

2,123 

595,439 

84,140 

60,722 

34,285,714 

Seine and Marne 

300 

1,097 

595,980 

73,754 

75,492 

21,032,679 

Seine and Oise , 

287 

1,.561 

549,936 

94,564 

126,570 

29,483,600 

Sevres, Two 

320 

921 

585,273 

39,277 

78,679 

10,101,505' 

Somme . . . 

310 

1,753 

604,456 

55,013 

91,182 

29,732,750 

Tarn . . . . 

280 

1,196 

573,386 

42,486 

58,236 

11,098,734 

Tarn and Garonne 

198 

1,224 

358,76.5 

11,216 

43,355 

11,15^025 

Var . * . . 

380 

835 

729,627 

1 1 8,760 

10,448 

15,384,61 5 
7,421,155 

V^aucluse • . . 

185 

1,292 

330,984 

57,297 

2,426 

V’endee . . . 

362 

915 

675,458 

19,608 

137,601 

1 5,000,000 

Vienne . . . 

36f5 

722 

691,012 

57,808 

47,121 

10,074,626 

V’ienne, Upper 

283 

1,007 

572,952 

22,028 

1 1 3,060 

7,152,317 

\'osges . . . 

295 

lv349. 

408,917 

210,246 

124,510 

12,580,045 

Yonne ... 

370 

952 

720,372 

158,021 

60,252 

15,833,333 

L.. 

To«;d,V7.14U 


430 ri2,HHt),672 1 

6,r>.H4.0l0 


1.315.785,(1.141 


Pkogiiess or lui: I’oFi lattov of France i^uRfso 13 yfars. 


Births. 

Lcv’.itiinato Children. 

N utural 

Year. J 

Male. 

Female, 

Children^ 

1817 

456,570 

425,002 

62,553 

1818 

440,972 

414,332 

.58,551 

1819 

475,651 

440,600 

65,661 

1820 

460,463 

432,121 

06,349 

1821 

463,069 

432,803 

67,486 

1822 

46.1,274 

437,774 

69,748 

1823 

460,807 

433,552 

“ 69,662 

1824 

471,490 

441,488 

71,174 

1825 

468,151 

436,443 

69,392 

1826 

474,837 

44.5,883 

72,471 

1827 

469,209 

440,219 

70,768 

1828 

465,745 

440,098 

70,604 

1829 

4(30, .549 

434,378 

69,416 


Total 

Birllift. 

Marria- 

ges. 

J.)eaths. 

Increase 
of Fop. 

944,125 

'20,5^44' 

■ 748,223" 

195,902 

913,855 

212,979 

751,907 

161,948 

987,918 

215,088 

788,05.5 

199,863 

958,933 

208,893 

770,706 

188,227 

963,358 

221,868 

7.51,214 

212,144 

972,796 

247,49.5 

774,162 

198,6.34 

964,02 1 

262,020 

742,73.5 

221,286 

984,152 

231,(}80 

763,606 

220,546 

973,986 

243,674 

798,012 

175,917 

993,191 

247,194 

835,658 

157,533 

980,196 

25.5,738 

701,125 

189,071 

976,547 

246,839 

837,145 

1 39,402 

964,343 

250,342 

806,723 

157,620 


PART II. 

HISTORY OF FRANCK- 
Sect. T. — ^Tue Various Races op Ancient 
Oaui.. 

The people who iahabitrd France at the most 
distant epodi of its history are scarcely Icnown 
but in the writings of their conquerors, the 
Romans. They undoubtedly owed their origin 
to other conquering nations mixed with the peo- 
ple they had subdued. Csesar represents them as 
warlike, going dways armed, and ready on all 
occasions to terminate their differences by the 
sword ; as a people of great levity, and little 
inclined to idleness; but hospitable, generous, 


''onfiding, and sincere, "fhey w'erc so possessed 
with the idea of what has been called the right 
of' the strongest, that they claimed the power ot 
life and death over their wives and children, 
llie Druids, their pricjsts, who were the sole tlc- 
positaries of leariiing amongst them, were in- 
debted to the credulity of the people for the 
deference they paid to them. Those prie.sts 
ruled the people by the terror of their anathe- 
mas; they were exempt from all tribute to the 
state, and abounded in riches. Like many other 
barbarians, they sacrificed human victims. U 
is said, however, that they taught the doctrine ot 
one Supreme Being ; but it seems more proba- 
ble, that they maintained only the superstitions 
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of polytheism, or a species of gross fetichism. 
Their bards or poets composed war songs to 
animate the combatants, and to perpetuate the 
memory of their heroes. 

These people, whom the Romans called Gauls, 
but who denominated themselves Kelts or Celts, 
were governed mostly by an aristocracy. The 
elders, notables, or senators of their towns, to- 
gether with the militiiry and their chiefs, formed 
what we call the nobility ; these, in conjunction 
with the priests, possessed the riches and the 
power ; vassalage and misery were the portion of 
the commonalty. The nation of Gaul formed a 
kind of confederation, most of the states of which 
were governed by chiefs elected by the military. 
Tliese chiefs were by no means possessed of ab- 
solute authority ; one of them said to (>a*sar, 
‘ the commonwealth has not loss power over me, 
tlian I have over it.’ 

The discipline of the Romans, and the genius 
and good fortune of (>a?sai*, triumphed in ten 
years over the valor of the Gauls. It w’a* the 
policy of these conquerors to sow divisions 
among minor states; and thus, by intriguing 
with their allies and partisans, to vanquish them 
by means of themselves. As the (iauls were 
impetuous in attacking their enemies, so they 
were ea.sily discouraged by a reverse of fortune. 
Colonics had commenced the work of their sub- 
jugation, and compiest eoirj)let(‘(l it ; the Gauls 
became Romans^ the latter introduced among 
them the arts and new manners; tlufy subdued 
them by civilisation. The municipal regulations, 
and the agriculture of the Romans soon rendered 
the Country flourishing, and despotismaflerwards 
<Iespoilod it. This state of things continued for 
four centuries, when the people were rcMluced to 
the lowest depths of misery, devoured by the 
proconsuls, the prey of factions, and alternately 
passing from insurrection to slavery, under ty- 
rants who were perpetually changing. 

About this time, and in tlie midst of the ron- 
fnsioiT occasioned by the inroa«ls of various bar- 
barous tribes, Christianity was established in the 
Roman einj)ire. At first it was tlK* religion 
of th» oppressed and the persecuted ; and the 
consolation of the unfortunate ; an<l it quickly 
spread as such among the Gauls. In the year 
325 die emperor Constantine decreed the public 
exercise of the new religion, and soon re-esta- 
blished order. The bishops enjoyed the affections 
of the people; d«*spotic power therefore caressed 
them, in order to gain the obedience of the mul- 
titude. ^n^ey, on the other hand, hesitated not 
to avail themselves by degrees of the civil juris- 
diction ; ’and the bishop of Romo, since that time 
decorated with the title of Sovereign Pontiff, al- 
possessed some spiritual supremacy. The 
civilisation, -arts, and literature, ot the Romans, 
were on the decline; the empire, divided and 
weakened, was falling into min ; discipline uas 
*^laxed; the illusion of the Roman name had 
vanished; and ignorance and barbarhsm wore 
extending their shades over the fine provinces 
had flourished under the administration of 
^ Trajan, an Antonine, aud a Marcus Aurelius. 

Sect. II. — ^The MEKOvrxGiAN Dynasty 

Attracted by the salubrious climate, and great 
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riches of the provinces of tiie empire, the barb: 
rous tribes of the north of Europe frequently it 
vaded it ; but were driven back, sometimes b 
force, and sometimes by treaties and present 
This latter proceeding however, though despotist 
in its weakness oft^n' employed it, soon increase 
the mischiefs it was designed to cure. Degenc 
rate Rome had ^-econrse even to the arms of it 
enemies to defend itself against its own subject: 
Lands were allotted to legions of barbarians, wli 
were set to guard the frontiers. The Franks, 
Germanic tribe, were for a long time appointee 
to defend the banks of the Rhine, from whic 
they derived the name of Ripuarius (from ripa 
the bank of a river) ; but these barbarians n< 
sooner learned the arts of war from the Romans 
than they began to turn them to their own ad 
vantage ; they chose rather to invade the empire 
than to defend it, and ^aw the important oppor 
tiinity offered, by the confusion which prevailed 
for them to form durable establishments when 
they pleased. The V'esogoths^ or Visigoths, se|ij 
tied in Spain and the south of France;- Tin 
Burgiindiones, orBourguignons, fixed themselve^ 
in the east; and die Franks established their do- 
minion in Belgium. Of al\ die uncivilised trihesj 
the Franks bore the greatest resemblance to thi 
Romans ; they marched in different tribes or ar- 
mies, -at the head of each of which was an eleclivt 
chief. Tlie monks, who have written chronicle.' 
of these times, have handed down to us the 
names of some of their princes, whom the mo- 
narchical historians of that country have deno- 
minated kings of France. But Theuderner 
Ifloti, i\lervcg, and llild-rik, can onlybe rcLrard- 
ed as powerful provincial chieftains: and tlu 
vc**y existence of Fanimnnd, or Fhararnond, i> 
doubtful. Actius, a Roman general, obtained 
some advantages over lllod, or (.'lodion ; he also 
vanquished several barbarous tribes, and for a 
short time re-establislu d the Roman authority in 
Gaul, with the exception of Armorica (now Brit- 
tany), which was declared independent. About 
this time tlie cloud of Tartars which Attila, called 
the scourge of (Rxl, led on to the pUiruler of the 
world, fell upon Gaul; when \cti us, concluding 
treaties of peace with the other enemies of the 
empire, united his army to that of the Visigoths, 
and overcame Attila in llie plains of Chalons, in 
Champagne. But fur this great victory, prolia- 
bly, the race of tin? Gauls would have be(‘n at 
this day mixed witli that of the Huns. 

At that time (A. D. 458), the son of Merveg, 
IMi^rovT'e, or l.'hilderic, commanded the Franks 
at lournuy ; but they deposed him, because he 
debauched their daughters. The. fact is remark- 
able, and proves that these tribes were accustomed 
to exercise this imporUint right of sovereignty. 
In his room they chose /F.gidius, the commander 
of the Roman militia ; who, in consequence ot 
a Patrician, tliatwas liis personal enemy, stirring 
up the i^isigoths, and even the tribe of Ripuary 
Franks against him, entered into an alliance witli 
Childeric, and they together vanquished the Vi- 
sigoths at Orleans. Childt?ric upon this was re- 
conciled to his Franks : he was a brave soldier, 
and resided at Tournay, never penetrating far 
into Gaul. 

At his death (A. D. 481) he left hi.s son, s 

2 N 2 
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youth of sixteen years old, at the head of his 
irjbe, now known as the Salic tribe. Our limits 
do not allow us to trace all the events which pre- 
sent themselves in the history of the GauU about 
this period ; and indeed they are not very inter- 
esting : we behold alternately wars and alliances 
among the Homans and Franks, the Visigoths, 
and oi^er barbarians ; ambitious generals, raised 
to power by the intrigues of the imperial court, 
but quickly overcoming their feeble masters, and 
calling in the aid of the barbarous tribes to serve 
the ever-changing purjioses of their personal am- 
bition. The Western Kmpire was then just fall- 
ing'; the Saxons seized u\)v»n Anjou and Maine; 
the Hurgundians occupied the Seine ; the Cloths 
anti Visigoths exteiu\jiHi their dominion as far as 
'the Loire; the Franks and the All-nianns, 
branches of liie diH\rent hordes of German 
plunderers, contended for the possession of the 
North ; while the Homans or Gauls kept the re- 
maining part of the country, and the Arnioricaiis 
were independent. 

inudw(]^li or C'hlodovech, was the son of llil- 
tlrik ; and is the French C’lovis, a name which ap- 
pears to have a common origin with tliat of lllud- 
vik or Louis. Ilis territories were very limited ; but 
be was ambitious, and possessing superior tu- 
ieuts, formed the design of making himself master 
of Gaul. Having united liiniself with a Frankish 
tribe, he fust of all defeated Syngrius, tliesoii of 
TFgidius, who governed the (lallo-Komans of 
Soissoiinais, and, having forced him to surrender 
at discretion, he caused liini to be beheadcfd. 
Clovis very soon entered into alliance with the 
Ripuary Franks ; and still fmther incr(‘ased bis 
power and inlluence among the ( lauls, by mar- 
rying Clotilda, the daught(!r of t]>e king of Ihir- 
gundy. This jirincess being a professecl Christian, 
Clovis, by this marriage, appeari'd to come for- 
ward as the y)rotector of the (.’hristiaris of Gaul, 
who composed the greater part of the population : 
he at the same time availed himself of tludr 
support, and soon found tliat he needtsl it. 
Some powerful competitors presented themselves, 
among tin? German tribes, to whom, in conjunc- 
tion with his allies the Ripnarii, he gave battle 
at Tolbiac near C'ologne, in 41)0, and defeated 
them. Gregory, the chronicler, relates a circum- 
stance respecting this battle that loo rinuh re- 
sembles the labarnm of ("onstantine, to be consi- 
dered as any thing but a fabli?. Jt is possible, 
Iiowever, that wliile the battle was' douljtful, the 
French monarch, imitating the policy of the 
Roman, publicly made a vow to become a Chris- 
tian, in order to reanimate the courage of ^he 
numerous soldiers of that religion who served 
in his army. Remigius, nr Remi, the bishop, 
afterwards baptised him at IMieims, as well as 
ytart of his army ; the coronation is a doubtful cir- 
cumstance, and the story of the mirarmlous phial 
was invented since that time. The history of this 
age abounds in legends and pretended miracles. 

The Tiortians had often bestowed dignities on 
barbarous princes, in order to command their 
influence by means of their vanity. Clovis al- 
ready held the title of master of the Roman mi- 
litia; after the defeat of Syagrius he became so 
in point of fact. His conversion subjected all 
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the Homan orthodox party to his power. Tin? 
kings of the Visigoths were also Christians, but 
Ariaus. The confederated Armoricans hastened 
to treat with Clovis, who had been for a long 
time at war with them, and who, in 494, had taken 
Paris, one of the cities of the coalition. It re- 
mained for him only to subdue the Visigoths 
and the Burgundians, and he began with the 
latter. Clotilda lierself excited him to it, through 
her resentment against Gondebaud, the murderer 
of her father. Clovis, who undertook nothing 
without an ally, proposed, in 500, to share the 
contest with the powerful Theodoric, who, while 
he reigned over the Goths, was endeavouring to 
restore in Italy the civilisation of the Romans; 
but Clovis con(|ucred without his assistance. 
Theodoric, however, took possession of his part 
of the spoil. The revolt of the Christians had 
great intluenee in the defeat of Gondebaud ; too 
late he perceived, that he could not withstand the 
ruling opinions; he became a Christian, and 
Clovis rc-eslablishe<l him on his throne, making 
him tributary to himself. Theodoric, who dreaded 
the aggrandisement of Clovis, eunstrained him, 
without doubt, to adopt this moderate proceed- 
ing; he is also said to have raised impediments 
in the way of the defeat of the Visigoths, "i’heir 
king Alaric, Iiowever, having given dissatisfaction 
to his subjects, Clovis took advantage of thiseir- 
eumstanco, formed a junction with Gondebaud, 
and beat the army of Alaric at \ onille, near 
Poitiers, in 507 ; the consequence of this victory 
was the conquest of almost the whole of the 
south of Gaul, which in later times received 
from its conquerors the name of Frani r.. Clov is 
returned intriumjihto Tours, where he presented 
otTerings at the tomb of St. Martin. Here abo 
he received a diploma from the emperor, eon- 
fen ing on him llie ilignity of R »!i an consul, 
and the tith* of Augustus, d'his, h ever, add'*d 
but little to bis power, and deor.ved him of none 
of bis indc|»cn<lenep. 

Clovis now took up bis res donee at Paris, the 
chief city of the Parisian tribe, but still ealh d 
Luletia. Here .1 niins (’msar, we are told, resided 
wlien be so gloriously conducted llio adininislra- 
tion of (laul. In ordtr to extend bis own domi- 
nions, Clovis destroyed the various tributary 
kings of the Franks, and caiise<l himself to he 
elected in their place. He died at I^ms in 61 1. 
The similarity of cliaracter ih it may be traced 
between this prince and (’onslaiiline is very 
striking: the first professed (diristian numrirclis, 
they were alike? amhiiioiis. and their prio< ijvd 
knowledge of religion seems to have consisU' l 
in the art of making it subservient to their own 
designs. This was in fact the secret of their con- 
quests. 

With respect to the sitflation of the nations 
that inhabited France, at this period, the I’ranks 
were either freedmen or slaves ; but slavery wa^ 
not so much a personal bond among them ns 
among the Homans. Those of the tribe of Clo- 
vis, called the Salic, were governed by the law 
of that name, which had been enacted by their 
chiefs : the tribe of the Ripnarii had its own in- 
stitutions. The freemen assembled every year 
in the Champ-d e-Mars, and there passed the 
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Uws. They nominated their kings ; but they 
generally chose the eldest son of the former mo- 
narch. The Burgundians, governed by the laws 
of Gondebaud, which went by the appellation 
of Goinbette, maintained the form of a nation 
until the second dynasty ; their manners were 
more fierce than those ot the others. The Visi- 
goths had for the most part gone over into Spain, 
while the Homans or Gauls preserved their civil 
condition, as far as the rights of con(|uest would 
permit. As the ecclesiastics belonged to this 
nation, it on that account preserved a remnant 
of inrtuence ; the clergy being able for a long 
time to perpetuate the Homan society and civili- 
sation. Heligion w;is the only restraint they 
could oppose to force; unliappily in later times 
they were destined to abuse it. But at tliis pe- 
riod they retained much of their primitive simpli- 
city, ami the docile confidence of the barbarous 
tribes rendered the power of the bishops salutary 
in preserving peace, and eflecting reconcilia- 
tions fo*’them. When a Frank was made a priest, 
they cut olf his long hair, which was a mark of 
(listincliori among the frccMnen of his nation, and 
he became in a manner a Human or literary man. 
A li'glitcr line, it is s.ihi, was cxactiv.l fur having 
killed a Homan than a Frank. In otiier respects 
the Uomans wi‘re judged by their own tribunals, 
and when a. Homan and a Frank wen* parties in 
a caus(*, the tribunal was funned of an C(|ual 
numher uf the two nations. The degenerated 
l.utin langu'ige (ividently predominated, and was 
oinplovcd in t!ie public (lecrc(!s of the Franks ; 
111 tine, the Franks lucame united with the Ho- 
mans. It is only in^cessary to glance over the 
history of these limes, in which we do not find a 
single insurrection of the Gauls against the 
Franks, and in w liich we sc\j tliat the asceixlancy 
of the bishops tmided to maintain a kind of 
equality and union between the two nations, to 
reject l/ie imiioii of Montes(|uieu and others, who 
liave iisscrted tliat the ( ianls w’ere veduceil to a 
S' ate of slavery. Neither can we admit the con- 
clusions that the abbe Duhos has drawn from the 
consulship of Clovis, that the king of the Franks 
was the real lieir to the authority and inagislracy 
of the Homans. 

The conquerors dlsperscii among the Gauls 
ilid not meet to appoint a successor to Clovis; 
his sons divided his dominions among them. 
Similar divisions were often made, and from 
tins circumstince have arisen great evils to the 
people, and great tonfusion m the history of 
these times. We shall not occupy our pages 
'vitli the name of a crowal of obscure kings, who 
feigned at (^rh'aiis, at Metz, at Soissons, or at 
Pari .s, or with the wars which they waged in 
disputing what they called their inheritances. 
In this tissue of cruelties, assassinations, and in- 
glorious combats, we find no one point to which 
we can refer for any great changes, or for events 
of any political importance. After two succes- 
^ve wars the Franks completely subjugated the 
Burgundians ; they aftenvards irove the Goths 
r pfovinces of the Alps. The emperor 

Ju.stinian about this lime (A. L>. 535 ) granted to 
the French kings the rights of empire over the 
Gauls. Clotairc, who was at first only king of 
»oi8sons, was at tlie time of his death in posso 
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sion of the entire monarchy of Clovis. His 
children shared his dominions among them ; but 
they had Paris for their common centre : yet the 
queens Fredegonda and Brunehaut excited 
perpetual wars among them. Tlie former was 
a prodigy of boldness, of wickedness, and genius; 
and gained several battles in person; the other, 
if we may believe records which generally 
abound, in contradictions, died a most dreadful 
death. Dagobert was a prodigal king, who 
burdened France with taxes, to found monaste- 
ries and support his mistresses. Altiiough a 
popular song has styled him the good king, the 
trtracherous massacre of 15,000 Bulgarians, 
who sought an asylum* in his dominions, 
and whom he had permitted to pass the winter 
there, by no means proves his humanity. The 
monks have made him a saint; hut it must he 
remembered, that Kloi, his goldsmith aiul trea- 
surer, scarcely ever concerned himself with the 
finances, except for the purpose of adding to the 
number of monasteries. This peiiod'uf the his- 
tory of France affords very little that interest- 
ing ; we, however, find in it the beginnings of 
the feudal system, which for so long a time op- 
pressed the people and devoured France. 

What were exactly the countries which fell 
to the Franks after the above conquest, or were 
given to them by their kings, i.s a point on which 
historians are not agreed. A similar obscurity 
rests on the subject of those lands called Salic, 
which, having been granted in recompense for 
military service, could not lie inherited by w'o- 
incn, a custom from wliich is derived the famous 
Salic law, which excludes females from the 
throne of France. CerUiin it is, that t!ie kings, 
after the example of the Homans, granted lauds, 
or military benefices, at first for a tune, and af- 
terwards lor lit’e. The great mem, called fidellcs, 
w'ho had the noar(*st access to the kings, who 
fought at their sides, who formed their council, 
and swore allegiance to them, transmitted these 
concessions in inheritance to their posterity. 
Fhich of them po.ssessed a seniorate or seigniory, 
a n.ame borrowed from the municipal regulations 
of the Homans, and by which the Franks, or 
even the (dauls before them, designated the pub- 
lic authority attached to the domain, and a su- 
periority over the neighbouring estates. This 
was the comincnccmeiit of feudality, a kind of 
sovereignty of the castle c^ver the cumitry, of the 
landlord over the tenant The seniorfs or 
seigniors w*ould necessarily soon Vecoine so 
metuy petty tyrants. From that dme they exer- 
cised the right of civil and political justice in 
ihcir several cantons; fines and confiscatioi's 
became their perquisites of ofiice. Tlii'se seig- 
niories were then few in number, hut in after- 
times they spread over Europe. The bishops 
and monks also became seigniors, as the seigni 
and military men became hishtips and abbots ; 
the priests held the highest station at tliis eooch. 
The most ignorant superstition cnslavea the 
mind.s of rntm, and from this the church derived 
immense riches. But oppression was. perpetu- 
ally changing places, and thus accomplishing in 

part the work of justice. The soldiers pi"- * 

the people, and the churchmen levied a ta> ij)on 
the territories of the soldiers ; again tin kiuu' 
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would afterwards seize on the property of the 
clergy to give the temporary use of it to the mi- 
litary or seigniors who sometimes paid the church 
an annual indemnity to secure an entrance into 
Paradise. When a king had committed a mur- 
der, he was absolved on Iiis founding a mo- 
nastery. When the people wished to depose a 
king, they shut him up in a cloister, and made 
him a monk. The kings, however, often laid 
claijp to the nomination of the bishops, who 
ought to have been chosen by the people. If a 
layman on horseback met a priest, he was forced 
to dismount in order to salute him. Those traits 
are sutticient to characterise the age, and to de- 
monstrate that the foutlal system, l)arbarism, and 
the power of the clergy grew together. Accord- 
ing to the customs of the Franks, the domestic 
olhees of the palace were appropriated by the 
iiobility ; and perhaps the chief places of trust 
were borrowed by the barbarous kings from the 
court of the emperors of Constantinople. The 
last kings of the INIerovingian dynasty had 
nolliing more than the shadow of authority. 
The chief of these haughty servants, was the major 
domo or mayor of the palace. The office was at 
first reversible; afterwards it was made here- 
ditary, and thus in fact a new race of kings 
commenced. The titulary kings, shut up by the 
mayors in their palaces, were doomed to a life of 
inactivity and nothingness, which gave rise to the 
appallalion or idlers, as they were called, 

on whose names we shall not dwell. W'hcn 
imprisonment in a cloister did not save them, 
they were often the victims of assassination. 

While Neustra (A. D. 600), vegetated under 
ll^e power of the monks, the mayor Pippin, or 
Pepin lleristal, governed Austrasia, a French 
kingdom near the Rhine. This able chief suc- 
ceeded in reducing the whole of France under 
his power; and re-established, under the ancient 
name of Champ-de-INlars, the assemblies of the 
nobles, which had fallen into disuse, llis son 
Karl, one of the most warlike men of his time, 
was sumamed Martel, or Murteau, and con- 
stantly kept the soldiers underarms; he became, 
in fact, their idol. On the Saracens, who had 
conquered Spain under the banners of Maho- 
met, invading France, Charle.s vancpiisbcd them 
’ at Poitiers in a very memorable battle, and 
drove them beyond the Pyrenees. That which 
chiefly renders the mf?asurcs of Charles Martel, 
as he is commonly called, remarkable, is, that 
in order to recompense his lords, and to defray 
the expense of continual wars, he ventured to seize 
the wealth of the church, then |>ossessing the 
grea’er part of h'rance. On tliis account tlie 
monkish historians load him with obloquy. It 
is supposed that the origin of fiefs is to be traced 
to the rnirn* rous benefices thus granted by him: 
it is, however, reniaikable, that the first feudal 
lords were the detainers of the property pf the 
clergy by a gratuitous title. 

Sect. III. — The Carlov i^igian Dynasty. 

Ch'drles Martel, it is said, refused the crown, 
but his son Pepin thought it necessary to his 
political plans. On obtaining it he nmdered 
fiim.self popular both witli the. army and clergy, 
to the latlc\ of w hom h'^ ordered the restitution 
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of part of their wealth ; and sent the following 
case of conscience to the pope for his deci- 
sion : ‘ should the title of king belong to an 
individual unfit to reign, when the royal power 
is actually in the hand.** of one who knows how 
to use it well V Zachary replied, < that he who 
had power should assume the title' ; on which the 
legitimate king was made a monk. Pepin was the 
first of the French kings who sought for a sanc- 
tion to his regal claims from the ceremonies ef 
the church : he caused himself to be anointed, 
or consecrated by a ])relatc ; and thus introduced 
the coronation of kings, to give eclat to an 
usurpation. 

The reign of Pepin was glorious; he drove 
the Saracens from the south, and rendered him- 
self powerful in Clcrmany. He is said to have 
selected able public officers, and to have com- 
mitted all aflairs of importance, together with 
the reformation of the laws, to the assemblies of 
bishops and seigniors, at that time calletl pleas 
and councils, who held it as a principle that the 
laws are made by the consent of the people and 
of the king. The usurper Pepin is extolled by 
the churchmen ; the pope styled him a new 
Moses, a secoiul David : and it was perhaps to 
recompense the clergy for their submission that 
Pepin grunted them great inllnence in the na- 
tional assemblies. 

A man endowed with great activity of niind, 
and possc-ssing powerful means, may found a 
new politicrd order; but he can effect nothing 
durable, but as the people are dispo.sed to second 
him, and as bis designs are in accordance? w ith 
the general inclinations. Peyiin, as early as A. 1).. 
76B, had tlivided his kingdom between his two 
sons : one of them died soon after, and the other, 
the celebrated Churleiiiagne, reigned alone. The 
king of the Lombards, who possessed all the 
north of Italy, was at that time a powerful 
prince : Charlemagne, to wdiom he offered his 
daughter in marriage, accepted her, repudiating 
his former wife, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the pope. He soon after, however, 
divorced this princess also, and taking ])url 
against his fathcr-iii-law, in behalf of the inhabi- 
tants of Rome, who were his enemies, he du- 
throned him, and rec(?ived from llie hand of 
pope Adrian the iron crown of the Lombards. 
Having become king of the Homans, Charles 
determined to .subjugate the Saxons, a ])Oor and 
valiant people, whose only crime was their hatred 
of a foreign yoke. Thirty years were devoted to 
overcoming them with missionaries and with 
garrisons ; for he, in common w ith many of his 
predecessors, sought for their conversion only as 
the prelude and the guarantee of their allegiance. 
He slaughtered many thousands ; and transported 
whole bands of these unfortunate people into other 
parts of his dominions. Vitekind, their chief, is said 
to have been a prodigy of constancy and courage. 
About this time Charles resolved on pushing his 
conquests into Spain ; but his arms were less 
successful against the Saracens, who were xU pos- 
session of that country. In one great 
however, he finally\«rt|pcded. At the end of the 
eighth century, he placed the imperial crown 
upon his own head at Rome, pope Leo III. a.s- 
sisting him in the accomplishment of thisdcsign> 
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and the fallen people of Home crying * Live 
Charles, the august and pacific emperor of the 
Homans, trowned by the hand of God.^ The 
vain thought of re-establishing the empire of the 
Caesars is remarkable in the successor of a race 
of barbarous kings who had bent all their efforts 
towards its overthrow. The papacy, however, 
inherited the fruits of his work ; and, two cen- 
turies afterwards, almost re-established the 
Roman empire by means of the hierarchy. 

Thinking now that he ought in the first place 
to enlighten the people, he instituted schools for 
ih(B teaching of reading, arithmetic, and church 
singing. These schools were allowed to be held 
only in cloisters and episcopal palaces ; and the 
priests alone were the tutors. An English monk 
was sent for to court to superintend one of them. 
Charles, who had been driving through Europe, 
sword in hand, thought all at once of aj)plying 
himself to the study of grammar. He passed 
the whole of the winter and the spring at Aix- 
la-Chapellc, and there he assembled those 
eharnps-de-iiiars, or great councils, in which the 
bishops, the abbots, the lords, and twelve frec- 
jiicn from <‘very county, discussed the capitu- 
laries that he promulgated as laws, llis legis- 
lation was pcrha])s as agreeable to the general 
interests as the times would allow. JMoiitoscjuieu, 
wlu) draws a lirilliant and strongly marked por- 
trait of (!harlemagno, assures us, that he pre- 
\(;nted the nobles from oppressing tlu? clergy 
and llu; ])CO])le, by always employing them in 
war. The capilulari(;s were certainly usefid at a 
})eriod when so many nations, united in otic ein- 
]ure, were governed by diirer(?iit laws, and C'harles 
eviilently loved industry and the arts. He was 
indefatigable in everything he undertook; he 
^vas well fitted altogether to struggle against 
i'arbarisrii ; but b<? was able to re-establisli nei- 
ther the Hoinaii empire nor civilisation. The 
social state was at this time territorial and mili- 
tary ; and the nations bad to undergo long revo- 
lutions before they could arrive at that social 
condition on which modern civilisation is 
founded. 

During his long reign, Charlemagne engaged 
in various treaties with the court of Constanti- 
nople, received an embassy of congratulation 
from ilie caliph llaroun the JuSt, and presided 
over all the public councils. In order to lesson 
flu* influence of the bishops, be exempted thiun 
Horn military service, and h} one of his capitii- 
larieii established the dime or tenth (an offering 
then voluntary), to compensate them for the loss 
of that property which the kings had taken from 
them. He applied himself also to the reform 
of ecclesiastical discipline, and prevented the 
right of sanctuary enjoyed by the monasteries 
from degenerating into the impunity of crime. 
He made sumptuary law^s, and institutc'd various 
regulations concerning exchanges and commerce ; 
unally, be established administrative assemblies 
iu the provinces, to which he regularly sent his 
judges or deputies to collect and decide upon 
ihe complaints of the people : but during bis 
jvhole time the system ofeAiJ^lalitv was, as we 
have intimated, generally mul finally cslabli'<bcd. 

Charles, now mast( of tbo greater part of 
Europe, determined to shaic bis empire 
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among his children. lie made Pepin king of 
Italy, and Louis king of Aquitain ; and, when 
the former died> he united Louis with himself 
in the administration of the government. But 
the end of this, powerful reign presaged disasters ; 
the pirates of Denmark and Sweden, then called 
Northinanns, or men of the North, began to 
carry fire and .sword through the coasts; and it 
was in vain that 'Charles, thinking to repulse 
them, visited the ports, and ordered vessels to 
be built He dica, however, when he had <fhly 
foreseen the evils which those greedy barharian.s 
were about to bring upon France. Charlemagne 
is described as of an unusually high stature, 
and amazing strength ; he was sober, just, econo- 
mical, and generous ; simyde in his diet, and 
neglectful of nothing; he governed his imme- 
diate domains with the same y)re(:isioii as he did 
his emj^ire, and ordered the produce of his gar- 
<len, to be sold. How could such a prince, asks 
M. Bodin, order the massacre of;i0,(X)0 Saxons? 

After his death, the bands that had been ce- 
mented by power w'cre soon louseneil by weak- 
ness, and the whole fabiic of Charlemagne in a 
short time crumbled into dust. Louis the Pious, 
or the meek, bad great private virtues, some 
courage, information, and bumauity ; but more 
than these were necessary in the successor of 
CUiarlemagne. He also divided the empire 
between his sons, and associated one of them 
with himself ; but, as be was far less able 
than bis y>n*dc‘Cessor to cumnian<l obedience, • 
four, extensive revolts made his ndgn a* long 
series of wars. Bernard, king of Italy, was 
subdued and cliastised : tlie empi*ror, dey)arting 
for once from his usual moderation, had his 
eyes |)ut out (ho had been condemned to <leath); 
but soon, yielding to the scruples of his con- 
science, he descended to every s|)ecies of pe- 
nance and bumiliation, that the clergy chose 
require. This conduct excited fresh rebellions. 
Judith of Bavaria, his second wife, had pro- 
vaiU'd on him to divide his dominions a second 
time in favor of her son, when the other chil- 
dren revolted. The cni])(?ror yieblcd, humbled 
himself, and consented to the imprisonment of 
the empress. He soon, however, recalled her, 
and endeavoured to resume some authority over 
his sons; but they rose a second time against 
him, drew the y>ope over to their party, dis- 
seminated treason among tlie troops, and de- 
throned the emyicror. Lothairo took possession 
of the throne. Some infamous bi.shop3 con- 
demned the unfortunate monarch to puWic 
penance during the wholi* of his life ; lie, there- 
fore, suffered himself to be disarmed, clothed 
himself in hair-cloth, was ('overed with ashes, 
and retired into a nionastcTy. This excess 
of humiliation moved the ]>eople in bi.s favor ; a 
party was formed ; the kiiu:s of Aqiiitaiti and 
Bavaria, induced by remorse, joined it ; l.otbaire 
was vanquished ; but be obtained his pardon, 
and the restoration of bis kingdom of Italy. 
The bishops, who had insulted tlie falle i 
monarch \\ero punished. Still the ambitious pr >- 
jeets of Jinlith in favor of her son C'harl«is j>ro- 
voked another war, in which the emperor 
sulxlued Louis of Bavaria, and he soon after- 
wards tliod, tncvwhebued with grief. 
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What especially fixes our attention on this 
reign, is the rank which, the clergy enjoyed. 
Charlemagne availed himself of them as a po- 
litical instrument ; Louis submitted to them as a 
mighty power. The one enriched the popes in 
order to purchase their gratitude, together with 
the homage and obedience of the people; the 
other made them temporal princes, and pros- 
trated himself at the feet of those very men who 
had bowed at the footstool of father. From 
tliis reign we may chietly date the arrogant pre- 
tensions of the tiara over crowns, and that dt^s- 
potism of a false tlu’ocracy which became terrible 
under Innocent III. The bishops at this time 
arrogated to themselves the only legitimate right 
to power ; they possessed immense riches, wore 
armor like the military, and were scandalously 
luxurious. An instance is cited of one abbot 
Wiho alone h;id 20,000 vassals. Louis wisned to 
ri form these abuses, so contrary to the doctrine 
of the gospel; and this drew on him the wrath 
and vengeance of the clergy. To undertake the 
reform of a class of men, whose supremacy we 
at the same time acknowledge*, is a dangi^rous 
project. 

Justice was at this time pervertixl by the most 
ignorant barbarism. It was believed, that God 
W’ould sooner work a miracle, than suffer an in- 
nocent person to perish; in onfer, therefore, to 
wipe off an accusation itw'as necessary to plunge 
the arms into boiling water, or walk over red-hot 
iron, &c.; if no injury rcstiUe<l from it, the ])er- 
soii was acipiittod. At other times ihelr djfler- 
eiiccs were decided and crimes judged by single 
combat; the parties pleaded by battle; women 
and infirm persons were.* represented by a clKini- 
pion whose thumb was cut off if he was con- 
qliered. Every monastery had one of these to 
defend its interests; the clergy, however, pre- 
ferred the trial by ordeal. Charles ordered the 
stick to be subsliluted for the sword, and ihi.s 
order was renewed five centuries after; but for a 
long time serfs w ere tlu; only pc'rsons who fought 
with sticks. Witnesses and even the judges 
themselves were often obliged to fight duels. Re- 
ligious ceremonies preceded these decisions, 
which, though they may be traced to the Hindoos 
and the Greeks, were immediately derived from 
the Burgundians, a German nation. 

The Romans had rendered tlic Latin language 
popular among the Gauls; and the Franks and 
other barbarians corniptcd it. From this .sjirung 
a diglect called Romance, a mixture of Celtic, 
Teutonic, and Gothic, in which the* J^atiii predo- 
minated. This is the language whu h afte*r the 
poli.sh of eight centuries, forms the basis of the 
French tongue. 

Under I.ouis the IMeek, the monarchy, though 
tom with divisions within, yet maintained itself 
without; under his son, I.ouis the Bald, every 
thing went to ruin. He was a weak and cowardly 
prince, and his reign w'as a long serums of calami- 
ties. After ‘he death of their fattier, the three 
brothers airain made war upon each other. He 
who held tl.e title of emperor was coiifpierod at 
the battle of Fonlenay in Burgundy, where 
100,000 men peri died. The bishops, who then 
disposed of the crown, dethroned him, and made 
a ».ew partiiion of the emvirc. At llial li uctlic* 
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Danes, or Normans, were a terrible scourge to 
France; they pillaged one-halt of the country; 
burned Paris, and, after the custom of the em- 
perors of degraded Rome, Charles lavished upon 
his enemies that treasure, which was to them 
only a new motive for returning F^ery year 
fresh fleets of robbers landed on tlie coasts, and the 
king crushed the people with taxes to satisfy them. 
During this confusion (A.D. 846) the lords and 
bishops disputed for power ; the former prevailed 
in an assembly, from which the people were ex- 
cluded ; the latter revenged themselves by de- 
posing the king, in order to give the crown to his 
brother the German, and afterwards excommuni- 
cated the latter. Thus the priests and the gran- 
dees were occupied only in sharing among them, 
or disputing for, the spoils of the people, while 
the pirates were invading France. The kifig of 
liorrain narrowly escaped being deprived of his 
kingdom by excommunication, because he had 
been divorced. It was about this period tliat 
Bardouin, a Frehch lord, who liad also been ex- 
communicated for having carried otf Charles’s 
daughtt^r, receivctl from him the earldom of 
FlanderSjw hichbe transinitlod to his posterity. We 
must now, however, explain, how a governniont 
came to be established,which rendered the ])eople 
so miserable, and yet contributed so much to the 
abolition of slavt'ry. 

At the time of the conquest the provinces 
wen* governed by Roman oftict'rs, soinetiinc't 
called counts, or companions of tbe emperor, and 
sometimes dukes or generals. Thu king after- 
wards continued to appoint, tlicse military and 
civil funclionarics. During the confu.siou of the 
reign of Charles the Bald, they renden.'d therii- 
selves independent of the royal power, and even 
wrestedf from its feebleness the lu*r(?dilary pos- 
session of their ofliees. By these means a new 
government was established, or rather tbe govern- 
ment was <livided into as many parts as there 
were provinces. l"lu* king w^as considered as the 
supreme bead ; but bis power w’as an illusion ; 
force still prevailed, and the exercise of foriM* is 
the origin of continnal war. This political sys- 
tem was founded on fidelity. The inferior was 
called a vassal ; the superior a suzerain or lord. 
The king, as king, was the vassal of none hut 
(>od, as they were accustomed to speak ; and hi.s 
vassals had others under them, over whom they 
were lords ; these subdivisions were endless 
The fief was a kind of temporary payment ; the 
lord gave the fief to the vassal, on the condition 
that the latter should follow him to the war; and 
in return he guaranteed him security and protec- 
tion. There could be but little regularity in 
.such a system, only a.s the conditions of this 
treaty were well fixed and reciprocally guarded; 
it was indeed organised insubordination. Ihe 
lebeians, vulgar, or nistics, were not vassals, 
ut subjects of the lord, and constrained, on a 
requisition from him, to march under his banner. 
In this political and social scale, each degree had 
no direct authority, but over the rank inimediately 
below it. Such is, in substance, that political 
system which lias been called the feudal govein- 
inent. 

The royal power could not thus exist for a 
long period. fJharlcs the Bald was exceeded wi 
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weakness and inanity by his successors. Tlieir 
i»ames, and a date, are all that history affords of 
them. Louis the Stammerer was the son of 
Charles the Bald. T^ouis II [. and Carloman 
succeeded him. After their time a powerful no- 
bleman set up the small kingdom of Provence. 
There was anot^her son of Louis the Stammerer, 
named Charles, who was five years old when the 
crown, together with the title of emperor, was 
offered to Charles the Pat, who reigned in Ger- 
many. The Normans, who still continued their 
depredations, proceeded to lay siege to Paris. 
Odoii, or Kudos, who was the earl, defended it 
valiantly. After the siege had lasted two years, 
the emperor went to its assistance with an army; 
but the Normans frightened him, and he pur- 
chased a peace. At tlie time of his death (A. 13. 

he was dethroned, iniprisoimd, despised, 
and miserable ; his superstitious notions had 
driven him mad. Kudos, who then ac;cepted the 
crown as the guardian of young Charles, might 
ciisily leave seized on it for himself; but C’harles, 
surnamod the Simple, for a little while shared 
die throne with Kudes, and after his death reigned 
rdone. 

cslabli.shcd themselves in that part of Prance 
which was formerly called Nenstria, and has 
from them taken the name of Normandy. Thus 
the descendants of tln^ Pranks, degiaioialod as 
iiiulor lliti i<lle kings, suffered in tlieir turn tht; 
disgrace of conrpu'st. Tlu! king sent his dangh- 
ter to Rollo, their cliic'f, inviting him to lieconie 
u t’liristiaii, and to aeknovvledge hiinscdf as his 
vassal. 'I’lie Norman ncceptcMl the proposal, but 
lie refusi'd, on jiaying fciidal lioinageto the king, 
to kiss his feet, (^ne of his officers, who com- 
plied with this ceroiiiony, performed it in sncii a 
inaniuT that he almost overturned (Charles. 
hreaeh of manners only produced laughter, to 
snch a state had the priestly regime reduced 
I’raiioe. Hollo, however, rendered Normandy 
prosperous. Ho enacted the most severe laws 
against evo'-y species of dislionesty ; and his peo- 
ple devoted themselves to agriculture. 

The minister of (’liarle.s the Simple having 
excited til*' diseontenls of the lonls, these latter 
atiaeked llu' king and dethroned him. Uothert, 
or Robert, brother of the late king Kudos, as- 
sumed his place ; but lie was killed in bailie b.y 
the hand of Charles; who claims at least tlie 
chaiacter of some military courage. Hugues, 
Cidled ihe White, the son of Robert, obtained the 
victory on another occasion, and Cliarles, having 
ffed to tlic residence of one of his lords, was de- 
tained a prisoner until his death. His rival, 
'vlio already had the title of duke of Prance, 
did not wisii for that of king; hut left it to Raoul 
duke of Burgundy, whose reign was constantly 
disturbed by factious wars. A powerful lorrl 
haying formed the design of making his son, a 
child of five years old, a bishop, with a ifispen- 
sation from the pope : a war ensued on that ac - 
count-that lastPvl eighteen years, and the bishopis 
took part in it, both by levying armies, and 
launching their excommunications. Raoul dy- 
after a reign of eight years, Hugues ]mt in 
IV Charles the Sim\)lc, Loui.s 

I V. called Outremer, because he luid been brought 


up in Great Britain. This young king wished 
to get rid of his guardian, but the latter soon 
made him feel that a king of feudal P* ranee was 
nothing. He made him prisoner, but afterwards 
released him. A que.stion of legitimacy was 
now agitated in Germany; whether the succes- 
sion must proceed in a direct line, and whether 
the grandson could exclude his uncles from the 
throne? This case was decided by single combat 
between two champions; the champion of the 
direct succe.ssion gained the victory : since that 
time the grandson has always represented his 
father. 

On the death of Loui.s, Lothaire, his son, suc- 
ceeded to the crown ; an arrangement to wliich 
Hugues the White willingly con.scmted, tind, 
dying two years after, transmitted his power, to 
11 agues ( ‘a pet his son. These Hugues, counts 
of 1‘ans and dukes of F* ranee, had seized at 
this time on several of the richest abbeys, and 
were enjoying their revenues, as lay lords were 
accustomed to do without any scruple. They 
even assumed the title of abbot. The surname of 
(‘.'ipet (cappatiis) came fi «)ni the eliape or cope, of 
St. Martin of Tours, vvliicli they wore as the 
pos.sessors of the abbey of that name. Lothaire, 
who had some strength of mind, now assumed a 
degree of authority over these lords. Under his 
reign, however, Lorrain, which had been for 
100 yejirs past the subject of contention bc- 
tw* on the kings of Prance and Germany, w;is 
given up to the emperor / )lho, who did homage 
for it to Louis as liis suzerain. On tlie death of 
the latter, Louis W sticceeded to a short roigii, 
i, (*. of OIK' year, which terminated the Unrlovin- 
gian dyna.slv. According to hereditary right, llu? 
brother of I.ot'iairc, his uncle, should have as- 
c(!nded the llirone, but lingnes Capet, being 
all-powerful, was prof'laiined king by his vassals 
and friends; while the other dukes and counts, 
who paid little respect to tlie monarchy of that 
period, aided in or suffereil the usurpation, 
which elevated their ecpial without depressing 
themselves. 

Sr.rT. IV.— Tiif. Capetian Dynasty. 

Hugues C’apet was, as we have seen, the grand 
nephew of Kudos, a descendant of Robert le 
Kort, or rAngevin, a chieftain of great cou- 
rage, who liad been sent by Charles the Bald 
into Anjou to defend that country against the 
Normans. The Preneh genealogists liave written 
volumes upon the origin of this chief : some c^f 
them liave called him a Prank, others a Gaul, a 
Visigoth, or a Saxon. l.ouis \l\h placed much 
dependence on the proofs of his being desccMided 
from the Pranks. Tlie reader may find his liis- 
tory in the Historical Rest-a relies of Anjon, by 
J. P. Bodiii, ex-deputy of the Maine and I.oire; 
publisheil by Lecoint and Durey, Paris. 

Hugues was crowned at Rliciins; and ob- 
serving a caution that had now become common 
among those who attempted to found a new dy- 
nasty, associated with himself his son Robert, in 
order to secure his succession to the throne, 
(diaries, due of Lorrain, his rival, endeavoured 
to give weight to his claims to the throne by an 
armed force ; but he was delivered up at Laoii 
by a bishop and died two years aftiTwards, 
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Jiugues died at Paris, much regretted by the 
priests and the army, whom he had equally 
cherished : tlie people, however, held no rank in 
the state. The elevation of the Capetians may be 
attributed to the feudal anarchy; feudality as- 
cended the throne with king llugues. He sent 
one day the following question to an earl who 
had revolted, ^ vvlio made 'thee an earl V The 
latter replied, ‘ who made thee a king V 

Robert was a prince of great devotion and 
mildness, very charitable and very unfortunate, 
lie was related to his wife in the fourth degree, 
and had been her god-father ; relationships which 
the pope, notwithstanding the dispensations of 
the bisliops, judged so incompatible, that he an- 
nulled the marriage and suspended the prelates 
who had allowed it. Tlie latter, on this, excom- 
municated the king, vvho was refractory ; although 
he constantly chaunted at tlie reading desk ; and 
from this time, if we may believe the recitals of 
the priests, he was abandoned by all his lords, 
and avoided by his domestics. The same prince, 
after a penance, caused to be condemned and 
burnt at Orleans, with great pomp, some unfor- 
tunate creatures who were called heretics and 
Manieheans. His second wife, (.’onstance, was a 
sort of fury, who stirred up her sons to rev’olt. 
He had one of them crowned, whose name was 
Henry; but he was not tlie eldest, which proves 
that the. right of primogeniture was not yet ac- 
knowledged. Under his niclaneholy reign, 
which, moreover, had nothing to do with nine- 
tenths of France, there was a dreadful famint?, 
during which human flesh was devoured by the 
people. 

Flenry I. (A. D. 1031) had at first to struggle 
against Constance, the queen-motlier, who 
stirred up his brother against him. He then 
endeavoured to wrest ISorrnaiuly from duke 
William, at whose father’s he had found an 
asylum ; but be was defeated in this project. At 
this period the hierarchical supremacy of the 
popes was first solemnly proclaimed, and Jxo 
IX. hchl a council in France, contrary to tin* 
wish of Henry. The king, wishing to have his 
son crowned, assembled the bishops, monks, 
and lords; among whom the archbishop of 
Rheims at that time had the right of consecrating 
him, and the legates granted him their sufri-ages 
in the name of the pope. Tlie Capetians thus 
transmitted their crown as far downward as to 
Philip Augustus, who married a princess of the 
hou.se of Lorrain (a branch of the Carloviugians), 
and who thought himself snflicicntly powerful 
not to need the coronation of his son 

Let us pause here ; this is the middle epoch of 
pure feudalism; of tfiat fiightfiil system which 
burdened France for almost three centuries, and 
reduced mankind to the lowest dcjill.s of misery. 
The whole nation bad become serfs or slaves; 
the condition of tht.j people wiis little better than 
that of bhjtes. Any one might strike, mutilate, 
or even kill, a serf, with impunity. Almost all 
the freemen had given up their liberty of their 
^ own accord, that they might be less harassed by 
the lords; vvlio, in return, coiulcmned, taxed, and 
plundered then at pleasure. The feudal axiom, 
‘ No land without a lord,’ was established every 
where; and there existed no asylum or appeal 
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from its decisions. It was necessary to be 
.either the oppressor or the oppressed. The 
churchmen and the lords pillaged each other by 
turns, while eacli contributed ta the ruin of the 
people, and natuial stren^h or religious autho- 
rity were the only prevailing forces. The use of 
cavalry, of which the Franks were almost en- 
tirely ignorant, was become, together with that 
of bearing arms, the exclusive privilege of the 
nobles ; and a lord on horseback, clad in iron 
armour, made a whole canton tremble. The 
serfs, who composed the main strength of the 
army, fought on foot. Overwhelmed with 
services, tells, and subsidies of' all sorts, im- 
osed bv the military or the ecclesiastics, humbled 
y seignioral claims which were revolting to na- 
ture and modesty, they knew not whom to obey, 
and fought only to rivet their chains more firmly. 
Those who lived in tlie country were called 
villeins, those of the cities and towns bourg«‘ois. 
Neither of them could labor but for the advan- 
tage of their lords, wlio often came to live upon 
them with their men, their serjeants, and varlcts. 
The latter w(*re the candidates for tlie profession 
of cavaliei*s or men at arms. Valets have, it thus 
appears, mther a noble origin. 

Among tliemsidves the lords were equally ar- 
bitrary and ferocious ; their declaratimis of war 
extendc'd to relations ami ulli<?s, and the cpiarrel 
of a single family was snlheieiit to deluge a 
whole district with blood for thirty years togetlu r. 
It was a state of eonstant war; all the tastles 
and abbeys were fortresses, or ratlier rctreiits, 
where 100,000 tyrants sliut theinstdves up w.lit 
their booty. France became one vast fii ld ot 
blood, and [XTpctnul carnage at length wcariid. 
even ferocity itself. It was flionght, l>y means ot 
a council, to impose on these factious spirits 
what was called the peace of dod. The bishojis 
ordained fasts and penances, during which Ini- 
inanity breathed; but this peace, as well as ‘ tliu 
truce of (iod,’ which forbad llieir fighting on 
Saturday evening or Monday morning, so<>n fi ll 
into disuse. Such was the feudal system, as il ii:is 
been called, in France ; a state of real anareliy, 
in which force was only tenioered by aiiatlu iiia. 

The long reign of Philip 1., son of the pie* 
ceding king, is an epoch of remarkable evi ni<. 
William the llastard, dukeof Normandy, crussid 
the channel (A. I). lOflG), and efl’eeteii tlie con- 
que.st of F.ngland, where be establislied his own 
rigorous modification of the feudal regime. Ho 
had the firmness to refuse homage to tlie pope. 
A jest of the king of France on the excessive 
fatness of William kindletl a war, from which mo 
may date a long-continued enmity bctweeii 
France and England : Normandy and the Heauce 
were at first the scene of the contest. About 
this time also began the quarrels of the em- 
perors and the popes about investitures. 
iin])erious and turbulent Hildebrand (Ore- 
gory VII.) was the originator of them. It 
this pontiff who made emperors and kini^s his 
dependents, who established despotism in the 
church, and a Christian theocracy lliroughoui 
Europe. 

The king tired of his wife, Bertha, atleni])i^ 
to prove tiiat she was related to him, and under 
this pretext divorced her, according to 
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abuses of the times. He then seized on the per- 
son of Bertrade, countess Atiiou, and married 
her : but was intimidated in his career by the 
apal see. Being excommunicated by Urban II. 
e at first separated from Bertfade : then took 
lier again, on which the pope proceeded to Poi- 
tiers to repeat his anathema in a council^ at which 
the bishops and lords , are said literally to have 
pelted each other with stones. An ii>surrection 
ensued, in which several, noblemen, who had 
divorced their wives, took part with the king. 
The latter associated his son Louis with him, in 
order the better to resist the storm ; but Bertrade 
became jealous of the prince, and attempted to 
poison him. In fine, the bishops found it was 
for their interest to grant the king absolution ; 
and he came, by the consent of the pope, in the 
winter and barefooted, to receive it at a council 
held in Paris. 

From this state of degradation and brutality, 
in which the feudal system held the human race, 
ilie ambition of ecclesiastics was at last destined 
to deliver it. A French pope, the celebrated 
Gerbert, conceived the idea of concjuering the 
Holy Land, or Pale.stiiie ; and a hermit realised 
the project. Uetii ruing from the j)ilgriinage to 
Jerusalem, which was then so much in vogue, 
Peter travelle*! through Rurope, preaching in 
courts and cities and councils; he inflamed the 
minds of men with zeal for the holy sepulchre, 
and iiidignaliun against the Mussulmans, who 
held it in their polluted grasp. All classes heard 
liim w'ith attention, and entered with ardor into 
ilie undertaking he proposed. The serfs, to 
avoid tljf^ grinding slavery of the soil ; the vas- 
sals to escape the despotism of their lords, and 
ciebtors, in order to free themselves by indulgences ; 
old men, women, children, princes, monks, lords, 
bishops, set out on the expedition, crying out, 
‘ It is (lie will of God.’ They bore on their 
garments a cross of red stufl', ami thus were 
called crois^s. An undisciplined multitude, 
witji Pfter for tlieir general, now carried devasta- 
t on thr.ngh .some of tlie finest parts of Furope : 
they massacred the Jew's, wherever they found 
them, and at last found a tomb for themselves in 
UiMigary. Thiity thousand men, the remains of 
51 regular feudal army, howevttr, took Jerusalem 
in the year 109*), and made (L)dfrey of Bouillon, 
one of their chiefs, king. This was called the 
first crusade. These follies, devoutly warlike, 
were useful to the cause of humanity, though they 
'vere the cause of much bloodshed. The peoph; 
'vere delivered from the presence of many of 
their lords ; the latter sold part of their estates 
to the king or the clergy to defray the expenses 
of the expedition ; and the royal powa»r, freed 
•tom many of its fetters, began in some measure 
to re-establish itself. 

The dominions of the French kings did not 
extend farther at this time than about fifteen or 
wenty leagues round Paris. Louis the Fat dis- 
played his activity in making war in Orleans, in 
orinandy, and in the Isle of France, against his 
vassals the barons, powerful brigands, wbo rifled 
1 traveller. To reduce erne of them, 

e laid seige three times to a little feudal fort. 
V ^ against the king of hhigland, Louis 
otved considerable personal courage. \Vheu 
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the emperor, the son-in-law of the former, looK 
part with him and determined on the invasion of 
France, Louis called together the great vassals of 
the crown, whose duty it was to march under the 
royal standard against a foreign power; and 
an army of 100,000 men was raised. The 
Germans passed tlie llhine. The French were 
soon able to attack the Normans ; but the counts 
and dukes, fearing to render the king too power- 
ful, returned home, and left him without an army. 
Peace however was concluded between the two 
monarchs in 1128, and Louis applied himself to 
the internal regulation of his kingdom. Not- 
withstanding his piety Louis could not escape, 
being excommunicated even by the bishop of 
Paris. IJe died after having procured the co- 
ronation of his son. 

^ This reign forms a very important epoch of 
Irench history. The miserable people began 
now to emerge from their nothingness, and to be- 
come of some importance in the state. Various 
insurrections took place iu severid of the towns 
possessed by the clergy and the barons, as well 
as within the domains of the king ; who, being 
unable or unwilling to repress them, gradually 
found his advantage in recognising the liberty of 
the inferior classes. Tliey were allowed to in- 
stitute their own civil governments ; to name their 
own niagistrucy ; to assess themselves in the 
annual nuit, which they had engaged to pay their 
former tyrants; to raise their own militia, &c. 
These little deiiuKrracies, independent under cer- 
tain conditions of the lords, were called com- 
munc's. It is truestliat the king sold them char- 
ters, by which he granted them tlu?s(? rights of 
nalure; but it was a great advancement of the 
public liberty that they were to he thus obtained, 
and greatly to the mortification of the barons, 
the hishojis, and the monks. Afterwards several 
of the feiulal sovereigns imitated the king, and, 
in order to recruit their finances, sold their li- 
berty to the serfs of the cities and horoiighs. 
But in many ]>lacesthe citizens, rising against the 
barons, established the communes by their own 
power. 

Louis, surnamed the Young, by marrying F.le- 
aiiora, the heiress of Aijuitaiue and l*oitou, made 
a temuorary addition to the domains of the 
crown. In a war against the earl of Cham- 
pagne, ho set fire to a church, in which 1.300 
persons were burned to de.ith. St. Bernard an 
enthusiast, who perhajis possessed some portion of 
genius, having preached up a second crusade, 
l.ouis, penetrated with remorse, inflamed him- 
self witli pious zeal and enlisted in the cause 
with his court, his queen, an<l 200,000 men. 
This crusade produced no other result tlian nu- 
merous pillages along the road ; it was, however, 
u.sefu]. A foundling, who had risen to the post 
of abbot of St. Dennis, in this period, in which 
the abbots of this monastery were the king’s 
counsellors, became regent of the kingdom, and 
continued the work of liberty begun under Louis 
the Fat, who.se minister he had been; liis name 
was 8uger. 1 le was born for this station ; and 
tj'ok that interest in the welfare of the people 
which rendered the provinces of the royal terri- 
tory the most flourishing part of France. On 
I is return, however, the king, contrary to Suger’s 
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advice, committed the fault of repudiating his 
wife. She married Henry, duke of Plantagenct, 
who already possessed Anjou and Normandy, 
and had become king of England. As her 
dowry she brought him a third part of France ; 
and thus the antipathy of husband and wife 
changed the fice of the two kingdoms. The 
sons of the king of England had revolted against 
their father; Louis abetted them, but without 
success. He died (A. D. 1180), after having 
proved himselt a weak devotee and an impru- 
dent sovereign. 

His son, J^hilip II. surnamed the August, com- 
menced his reign by au act which, even in those 
limes of superstition and rapine, was thought 
outrageous. The Jews were masters of the little 
commerce that existed, their political situation 
having forced them to become industrious, and 
the king drove them oxit of the kingdom by an 
edict, lie was capable, however, of better deeds ; 
he exterminated the banditti called Erabantins, 
and withstood the pope’s legate. He overcaine 
the king of Kiegland, who was in possession of 
the half of I’ranoe, and went on the crusade 
with his successor Richanl, the 1 .ion-hearted, to 
rescue Jerusalem from the Saracens. The two 
kings succeeded only in taking St. .lean d’ Acre; 
and Philip, on his return, invade<l Nonnatnly 
during llichards absence. Having divorced 
himself from his wife, he was cxcoininunicatod 
by the pope, an<l the kingdom put under an in- 
terdict; that is to say, masses and ilivine wor- 
siiip were suspended ; inoiit wms not alio wet! to 
be eaten; marriages were put off, !kc. Philip 
had the good sense to laugh at this interdict, and 
I)e seized on the temporalities of the bisho])5. 
Another bold action distinguished his reign: 
.Tohri, surnamed Lackland, king of England, h;nl 
murdered young Arthur, his cornpetiUjr ; ami 
Philip caused him to be tried by his peers, as 
his vassal, declaring Normandy, Anjou, 'l ourain, 
&c., on his conviction, to he forfeited to the 
crown of France. He executed this judgment 
at tile head of an army. Thus the French mon- 
archy, which had been dismemliered by the 
feudal government, began to recover its unity. 
Philip Augustus, we may arid, was tlie first of 
the French kings who kept a standing army, 
and this was a new blow to the feudal system. 

A fourth crusade, which was set on foot at 
this time,(A.D. 1204), produced only a short-lived 
conquest over the Greek empire. The crusaders 
crowned their chief, Badouin of Planders, at 
Constantinople. A more lamentable crusade 
was directed against tlie Christians of the south 

France, called the Albigen.ses. Myriads of 
them weie exterminated, and many burned, be- 
cause they entertained doubts, as their adver- 
saries nlleged, on some mysterious doctrines. 
It was to this prince that Pope Innocent III. 
offered the crown of England ; John, on his 
oart, surrendered his kingdom to the pope, 
who upon this became his protector. A 
powerful league was formed against Philip. 
John, earl of Flanders and emperor, assembled 
200,000 men, and they were already partition- 
ing France, wiien Philip with .50,000 defeated 
them in the plains of Boviries. A French bi.shop 
signalised himself in this famous battle ; he 


killed his enemies with an iron club, that be 
might not infringt^ the canons of a council 
which prohibited priests to shed blood. Thu 
English barons, after liaving compelled John t(» 
sign their great charter, rose against liim, when 
he retracted it; upon which some of them ac- 
knowledged Louis, the .son of Philip Augu.stus 
as their king; and this young and very warlike 
prince kept his ground for some time in ihiglan l. 

In looking back on this twelfth century, 
observe several efforts of the human inin.l to 
break through its vassalage to lords and priests. 
On the one hand we see an increasing muUitiuh; 
of mona.stic orders, and begging friars, the de- 
vourers of the nation, and the militia of ili,. 
pope ; and we see laymen, the dupes of iluar 
interpretations of the apocalypse, and various 
parts of Scripture, leaving their wealth to pious 
foundations. Hut we heliold also some irK^u, 
driven to extremity by the luxury and pomj), 
pride and rapacity of the clergy, coming for- 
ward as reformers, or shaking off the yoke of 
credulity. We may notice also in this accouur 
a vicissitude that has frequently occurred ; tlu* 
clergy, at first poor and austere, enriching tliern- 
selves hy abusing the terrors of the }»C()[)I(! ; 
when rich, arriving at a high pitch of corrup- 
tion ; then falling into ( onlempt, and disgracm.: 
religion ; spoiled, and growing rich again, only 
to he (lespoih tl afresh. The [lopes exacted nf 
tlie nations of Christendom taxes of every flc- 
scription, ami pnu lainied thi'inselvcs infdlilde; 
upon this aros(' Perenger and .\rnold of nn siTi, 
tliose forerunners of tlic llcforrnalion. Unto f!\o 
time of laithor, the same causes produced ilic 
same effects. Kviry thing in luimati allair: 
tends toabiisig and abuse leads t(> resistance an ! 
revolution. 

Schools began at this time to he cstiihlisht'd 
in the bislioprics. d'liat of Paris soiin 
the most fitnoiis in bairope, aUhough tin’ cour:i.‘ 
of instruction jiursued in it was very imfn'rk rt 
3000 stufleiits listened in the ojien air to ll« 
lectures of the logician Abelard tlie b'ver el 
Heloisc, names which seem hardly to lalfii; 
to .so rude an age. But truth was sought It r, 
not in nature and reason, hut in the disto te d 
doctrines of Aristotle ; men did not reason, llun 
wrangled. During this period, chivaliytlonr:s':' 1 
in castles and tournaments, v hile the people W' e 
oppressed hy the most gallant of its votan -s. 
The troubadours wore incessantly singing ni 
beauty and love ; and ihese men opened the 
path for the career of Dai'tcaiul l^etraroh, these 
fathers of modern literature in Italy, wheie 
siirrectioiis, like those which had produced the 
communes in France, were just beginning tn I »v 
the foundation of republics. I’he ernsad* rs h el 
brought a dreadful malady from Asia;^ tnid 
France was filled with leprous people. C-onia- 
ginus and pestilential diseases were in this aue 
also as frequent as want. Perpetual war, hy 
interrupting the cultivation of the 
brought on famine and mortality ; tim nw 
corpses, lying unburied, produced the 

Louis VIII., called the I ion, defeated the king 
of England in France, where be was endeayom- 
ing to c.stablish himself ; after which, Jis 
agmit of the Inquisition, founded by In'»c 
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HI., he went(A. D. 1223) on the crusade against 
Raymond of Toulouse, expecting to deprive 
him of his dominions, on the pretext, that he 
tavored heretics. Hatting failed in this enter- 
prise, he died, leaving a son a])out twelve years 
old, who was made king, and a widow, Blanch 
of Castile, who became regent. This princess 
first quelled the factions of some of the great 
lords ; she then pursued the war against the un- 
fortunate earl of Toulouse, who basely submit- 
ting, suftered the inquisition to continue its ra- 
vages among the Albigenses, and .even engaged 
himself to exterminate them. The piles were 
again lighted ; councils prohibited the laity from 
reading the Bible; and the breviary wiis given 
to them only in Latin. ‘This,’ as a modern 
I’rench historian observes, ‘ speaks volumes.’ 

Young Louis IX., whom the church counted 
as a saint, was really as good a prince as the 
times would permit. He vanipiished the Eng- 
lish at Taillebourg and at Saintes, where they 
were assisting a rebellions vassal The pope, 
who had just excommunicated the emperor, be- 
ing obliged to flee from Rome, went to ask un 
asylum in France; which Louis had the firmness 
to refuse, ami this disturber took refuge at 
l.yons, a city of which the archbishop was. the 
lord. But, being at the point of death, Louis 
vowed if he recovered to set out on the crusade, 
and neither the queen, nor the bishops, could 
divert him from his purpose. ,^lle performed 
prodigies of valor in F^gypt, (A. 1). 1249), but 
without any useful result; sickness and famine 
annihilated his army, until, made prisoner by 
the Mussulmans, with all Iii.s men, he was <!om- 
pelled to contract for his liberty at the ])rioe of 
an enormous ransom. During tliis time a m.a<l- 
nian took \ipon himself to preach the crusades 
to the slicqduTds and peasants ; 100,000 fana- 
tics, called pastoreanx, follow'ed liini ; they did 
nothing ))ut rob, .say the historians, anrl they 
were massacred It is conjectured however that 
at least a [lortioii of these unfortunate wretches 
fell ill with lliis project only to shake off the 
feudal yoke. 

After the death of his mollicr Louis returncil 
to France, and devoted himself wholly to the 
administration of the kingdom. He maintained 
peace as much as possible among the great vas- 
sals, and often yielded with more delicacy than 
good policy to the claims of the neighbouring kings. 
The pope had just laid the king of the Two 
Sicilies under an interdict ; he ott’eretl his king- 
dom to the brother of Jiouis IX., who held the 
«aiidorrj of Anjou in apanage, but he reserved 
to himself an annual tribute, \inder pain of ex- 
communication. The earl accepted il, and went 
over into Italy with a multitinm of volunteers, 
who thus became crusaders, beimuse tliey were 
called together in the name of the pope ; and 
who thought it « niouswurk to dispossess an ex- 
communicated perso’i. Naples was conquered 
in a short time, and the usurper beheaded the 
legitimate king. •Louis, in the meanwhile, seized 
on the temporalities of the bishops, while they 
Were pillaging the people ; and yet would have 
become a cordelier, if it had not been for the 
<iueen. This superstitious prince still uniformly 
^ore the cross; and, notwiUistanding his age, 
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determined on a new crusade. ALlleging that he 
should be able to convert the bey of Tunis, he 
disembarked in Africa, A.D. 1270; and, after 
having seen his army perish under a scorching 
sun, died miserably. 

The reign of Louis IX. was the epoch of 
great political improvements. Since the capitu- 
laries of Charlemagne had falfen into disuse, 
there were no longer any national laws ; every 
province, or rather every feudal sovereignty, was 
governed by the caprice of its lord, or by usages 
not committed to writing, which were called 
customs. livery lord had his own tribunal, 
before which the people pleaded and combated. 
Louis IX. caused laws or establishments to be 
reduced to writing, to govern that part of France 
which W. 1 S immediately subject to him: he 
abolished ' judicial combat, which had been 
already prohibited by a council, and fixed a 
scale of pecuniary mulcts, though it must be 
allowed imperfectly. He bestowed upon all the 
towns, which were formed into commiine.s, the 
privilege of trial by peers, or juries, and gave 
them new guarantees for their freedom from the 
feudal yoke. 1 le also establislied appeals in the 
place <»f citations, which forced the judges to 
act with the utmost rigor against the a])pellaMts; 
and personally administered as king the Vast degree 
of the feudal jurisdiction. A private gentleman, 
imprisoned by the count of Anjou, with whom 
he had a suit, appealed to the king, who heard 
the cause ; he was acquitted and the king’s 
brother was condemned . So great an act of justice 
was then an unlieard of novelty. Feudal family 
wars, in which relations were obliged to take 
part, under penalty of ^losing their inheritance, 
were forbidden. The art of coining money, of 
which a multitude of lords had possessed them- 
.selves, was restricted, .luslinian’s code, which 
h.ad been lauglit at Bologna since the twelfth 
century, bei^aii at tins time, to be known in 
France. The priests, or clergy wore still, how- 
ever, the only literary men ; they filled the ofliees 
of barri.sters ; they also practised medicine, and 
tlius rendereil themsolves indispensable, for the 
lime being, to tlu* eominunily. When any per- 
son died intestate, and on this account the 
church was deprived of the legacy of part of his 
money, which wa.s obligatory in the case of all 
wills, the wliole or part of the inheritance was 
confiscated : the establishments repressed these 
abuses. Louis IX. was in many respects the 
restorer of j^^stice; but his religious zeal was 
too violent. He inflicted dreadful punishments 
upon those who swore by the name of (iod or 
the saints, and he established by ordonnanet's the 
frightful regimen ot the Inquisition. He, how'- 
ever, showed the firmest opposition to the 
covetous despotism of the popes : declaring, in 
his famous law denominated the Pragmatic 
sanction, that the kingdom was dependent on God 
alone. 

After the death of the king (A.D. 1270) his 
son continued the war against the Tunisians, 
and granted them a peace on their paying a tri- 
bute. This was the issue of one of those dis- 
tant expeditions which had impoverished 
Europe. The young king, Philip III. sur- 
named the Bold, returned into France, whert 
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he added to the possessions of the crown the 
vast assigunients of his uncle, tlie earl of *Poi- 
tiers, who died without children. In this reign 
the Sicilians, resolving to shake off the heavy 
yoke of Charles of Anjou, rose at Palermo, at 
the hour of vespcr.s, and slew all the French 
throughout Sicily. Charles was from home. 
ITie king of Arragon endeavoured to seize on 
this island, when the pope excommunicated him 
and proclaimctl a crusade against him. Philip 
put himself at the head of the crusaders, but 
returned to die at Perpignan, having taken only 
Oironno, after a long siege. Two monasteries 
disputed for his heart. This prince was much 
under the influence of the pope; and to him the 
holy see was indebted for the Venaissin, which 
it retained till the revolution. 

Philip IV., his son, suriiamed the Fair, suc- 
ceeded to the throne. Edward I. king of Eng- 
land paid homage to him for Ouienne, which he 
acknowledged he possessed as a vassal of the 
crown of France ; bnt, some disagreement having 
taken place between the two nations, Phili]) 
cited Edward before his court,, and orihis refusal 
to appear, he fell upon Ouienne sword in hand. 
The war was then transferred to the dominions 
of the earl of Flanders, who wjis in allegiance 
with Edward. Here the French beat the F’nglish 
and conquered Flanders. A pope, who yielded in 
pride to none of his predecessors, Boniface VI II., 
was the second enemy against whom Philip had 
to contend. Being in urgent need of money, 
and wishing to spare the people, who were 
already overwhcUne<l witli imposts, he laid a 
light tax upon the ch.-rgy. Tlie pope imme- 
diately Issued a bull, forbidding the ecclesiastics 
to pay it without the permission of the holy see. 
Philip replied by prohibiting the laity to pay 
any thing to the church. The pope insulted 
the king in another bull ; but, being forced to 
yield, be made peace by canonising Louis IK., 
and he was allowed a small tax for St. Peter. 
Shortly after, however, the pope re-commenced 
his insolent proceedings. A French bishop, hi.s 
legate, insulting the king, was driven by him 
from his presence; when the poj)e, rendered 
furious, fulminate<l new bulls, and summoned 
tlui king, under penalty of an interdict, to ac- 
knowledge himself king by the favor of the 

S ODtiff. Philip on this called an assembly of 

le people (1 302) to his assistance. The national 
assemblies had fallen into disuse, but he now 
included in them the deputies of the communes, 
which have been since called the tiers-etat. 
The three orders voted separately for the main- 
tenance ot the independence of the crown ; and, 
though the clergy at first wished some respect 
to be shown to the pope, the nobility opposed 
it. Money, however, was the mam thing 
wanted, and an old French historian well re- 
marks on this subject, ‘ Public assemblies are 
a good means of levying taxes.' 

The pope, on the other hand, called a council, 
which declared the omnipotence of the tiara. 
The king retorted by causing the French bishops 
and nobles to accuse the pope of imposture and 
heresy. Excommunication was then hurled 
arainst him; and the erbwn of France was 
offered to a prince of the house of Austria. The 
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pope, after this, wog seized apd insulted in hi.s 
own territory, by the French partisans; and? 
though afterwards rescued, died, it is said, from 
vexation and anger. During this time the 
Flemings, headed by am aged weaver, had 
revolted, and massacred the French; and, on 
the count of Artois proceeding thither with ;m 
army, he lost the battle of Courtray, at which 
20,000 Frenchmen were killed. The king now 
took the command of the army in person, but 
also failed to reduce the rebels : all he could do 
was to rc-instate the earl of l^'landers in the pos- 
session of a few cities. Some time after the 
pope excommunicated his successor. 

The proceedings against the Templars is a 
notable event of this reign. Philip the Fair pur- 
sued them to dcstniction with a uiry that is in- 
explicable, but did not seize upon their wealth. 
The ])ope show’(:d, also, as much animosity 
against tliein as the king. They were .suddenly 
arrested throughout all France, ai»d put to the tor- 
ture, when the confessions they were expected 
to make were dictated; and if they retracted 
they were burnt in a .slow fire. Among those 
who were thus sacrificed were the grand master 
himself and all the great officers. The posses- 
sions of the order were givtm to the Hospitallers, 
since called the order of Malta. 

Die re-iinitiiig of (diampugrte and T.yons to 
France, and the icn<lcring of the parliament 
stationary at Paris, are also to be aUributtnl to 
Pliilip the Fair. This latter was before a move- 
able and feudal assembly, following the court, 
and com])oscd of noblemen chosen by the kiuj. 
A.S these men of war could neither read iioi 
write, men of the law, called clerks, or loariicd 
men, were added to the number, who acted as 
their counsellors. By degrees, the nobles li.u- 
ing retirctl, those men remained sole judizo. 
The peers, great lords of the soil, or dotn* sties 
of the court, also posse'=tse<l the right of admis- 
sion to the parliaineut. This assembly wtis, pro- 
perly speaking, the king’s tribunal; ami, ^iiKt 
the time of Louis IX., took cognisKtnee of all the 
apj)cals in the kingdom. It now gcuciriily 
sanctioned the Homan law, and made the .study 
of the laws necessary; transferring to the 
learned men, and gentlemen of the long rolic, u 
part of that authority and influence which h:ul 
hitherto been engrossed by the nulitary order. 
Thws the code of Justinian at first infhntxl a 
heavy olow on feudalism ; but, in later times, tlu; 
agents of the kings derived from it precepts and 
precedents in fiivor of despotic power. 

In the thirteenth century some progress was 
made toward.s modern civilisation. Under Louis 
IX. a public library was formed in Franco; and 
Roger Bacon, the English monk, a prodigy f r 
his time, discovered part of the science of na 

tural philosophy; and invented the camera ob- 

scura. Mean shows, and mountebank theatri- 
cals, under the name of mysteries, were at least 
steps that now lead us forward to Polyeuctes 
and the Tarluffe. llieologic^il disputes and 
wrangling still continued, it is true, but the bor- 
boniie was founded in Paris, and the citizens 
derived, even from the disorders of the univer- 
sity, habits of anti-feudal independence ; whi e » 
the brotherhoods, or corporations, gave them tue 
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strength of political organisation. . The mayors, 
provosts, and sheriffs, were also accustomed to 
resist arbitrary measures ; and the tiers-etat at- 
tained a solidity of character and power which 
the crown felt to be useful to itself. 

Upon the death of Philip, A. D. 1314, the 
royal authority was exercised successively, diiriiig 
a short space of time, by his three sons. Louis 
X., surnamed le Hotin, caused Knguerrand de 
Marigny, th:; superintendant of the hnaiices, to 
be condemned tc death ; they were only able to 
prove him a rogue, tho .'.gh they accused him of 
sol eery, and the king soon after repented of this 
unjust prosecution. The most memorable event 
of this reign was the enfranchisement of a great 
art of the serfs in the country districts. The 
ing set the example in his domains, which the 
lords by degrees imitated. In the preamble of 
the edict, dated 3rd July, 1315, it is declared 
that ‘according to tjie rights of nature every one 
ought to be born free.^ Liberty, however, was 
sold to the peasants as it had been to the citizens, 
and many of them, accustomed to slavery, and 
judging that liberty was not worth the price, 
wisiied to remain in that state. The want of 
money has often made men commit or repair 
acts of inJivUice. The Jews were recalled in 
tlic hope of plundering them; but, o«i ihe whole, 
Louis occupied liimself much for the pui)lic 
good. He died in 131G, not without suspicion 
of liis being poisoned. 

Some historians here introduce, as king, a 
posthumous child of Ixiuis, who lived only eight 
days, and was called Jolm ; but Plulip V., called 
the Long, l)(?came the efi'eclive successor, in 
o|.)positiori to the claims of a daughter of Louis, 
lie made some reforms in tin? administralion ; 
excluded the bisliops from the parliament in 
wliich they still preserved some influence; ami 
endeavoured, we ore told, to establish a general 
system of exchanges and measures. He also 
disarmed the citizens, in order more certainly to 
aholish private war, and named in eveiy com- 
iiuiTie a captain to command a royal militia or 
nationui gnaid, vddeh often appears to advant- 
age in the wars of those times. Horrid cruellies 
were committed in this reign on the .lews and 
the lepers, who were blackene<l willi the most 
absnni accusations, and were burned by linn- 
dieds, in order that they might be plundered. 
Hospitals also having become as numerous as 
tlu?y were richly endowed, their funds were fre- 
quently confiscated. 

Charles IV., surnamed the Fair, punished 
many of the extortionate financiers of this 
period, who were generally Italians. He made 
''■ar on the Knglish A. L). 1321, in Guienne : 
and his sister, the wife of Fid ward II., dethroned 
that prince. Charles having died without chil- 
dren, Edward III. laid claim to the throne of 
prance, as the nephew, by his mother’s side, to 
Iting. The peers, however, decided, that 
Philip of Valois, who was descended from St. 
, a younger branch, ought to be preferred, 

fhe crown had been almost elective under Philip 
p® and women had been excluded under 

“huip the Long; but it was since thu time 
Agreed,, that they did not even transmit the suc- 
cession to a male; ‘thus in process of time,' 
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says Mr. Bodin, ‘ was established the usage» 
once called the Salic law, now legitimacy.' 

Section V. — ^The BftANCii of the Valois. 

The reign of Philip VI. was one chain of 
calamities, lie at first determined upon the 
reduction of the Flemings, who had revolted 
against tlieir count, under the conduct of the 
brazier Arteveldt. He afterwards succeeded in 
making the king of England do .homage to him 
for Guienne, as that prince was not then in a 
situation capable of supporting a war. But 
his brother-in-law, whom he had justly banished, 
having taken refuge in England, stirred up, 
A. D. 1336, a terrible combination against him. 
Edward 111. entered into an alliance with the 
Flemings and the emperor, and took up arms to 
reclaim the crown of France. Tlie earl of 
llainault joined him, with several other of the 
French lords. A strong fleet, consisting it is 
said, of 120 vessels, and manned by 40,000 men, 
was defeated by that of the English in the battle 
of Ecluse ; Edward was there in person. He 
supported a furious war in Brittany, which the 
earl, the king’s nephew, had excited, and availed 
himself of the advice of another traitor, GeoflTiey 
of Harcourt, who counselled him to make a 
descent upon Normandy, and penetrated as far 
as the gates of I'aris. He then retired into 
Picardy, followed by the French, who, urged by 
their iinpnidimt impetuosity, attacked liim at 
Crecy, August 2Gth, 134G. The Genoese cross- 
bow irnm gave xvay, and threw the Frenrli army 
into confusion ; it was defeated, and 30.000 
slain were left on the field of battle. J'lu* 
French historians say, that, through an (jxcess of 
honor or military pride, tlurir troops w’ould not 
use the eross-hovv, considering it as a cowardly 
w'eapon ; hence they hired foreigners for this 
purpose. The English, less scrupulous, formed 
bodies of cross-bow-men among themselves. 
It is also stated that they first used cannon in 
this battle. 

After this victory, Edward laid siege to Calais 
wliich (lid not surrender, until it had endured a 
dreadful famine. The devoted conduct of six 
citizens of tliis town, who, in order to save it, 
went bare- footed, and with ropes round their 
necks, to expose themselves to the wrath of 
Edward, appears like an incident in ancient 
history. Voltaire, however, disputes the truth 
of fliis story. To all these reverses were added 
a famine and a plague, wliich depopulated 
France. Disaster was now ai its height ; the 
people could no longer fight or pay. Some 
fanatics, called flagellants, went about the country 
scourging themselves till tliey drew blood, think- 
ing to appease the wrath of heaven. The king 
died, broken-hearted as it is said, and hated by 
his subjects. He had established the gabelle, a 
tax upon salt. Under his reign Dauphiny was 
added to France, on condition that the prince 
royal should bear the name of Dauphin; and 
Jane of Anjou sold Avignon to the pope. 

John, the son of the former king, was also an 
impolitic and still more unfortunate prince. He 
at first caused the earl of F.u, his constable, to 
be beheaded, liecause he w^as suspected of keep- 
ing up a correspondence with Cnarles the Bud^ 
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king of Navarre, a powerfiil and active monarch, endeavoured to bring the peasantry again under 
who had some claims to the crown. Edward the ancient yoke of iron: the latter, armed with 
III. now again carried the war into Fn.nce; forks and sticks, pillaged the castles and murder^ 
upon which John summoned the states-general, ed the nobles, who, forming themselves into 
in order to procure subsidies. Xftit here again troops, slaughtered in their turn immense 
we must pause to surrey one of the great epochs multitudes. This war of extermination is known 
of this history. l^y ^he name of Jacquerie, and the revolted pen- 

Philip the Fair succeeded in rendering the sants were called Jacques bons hommes. 
royal power almost absolute ; he had freed him- There was but' one step from this excess of 
self from that of the Pope, and he strengthened anarchy and the evils of civil war to the rcstora- 
himself by assembling the states-general, who tion of absolute power, and to that every thing was 
had no proper idea of their own rights. Tlie at last yielded. The states of Compiegne first 
rivalry of the three orders had only tended to granted, it is true, the taxes under th^ names of 
secure the preponderating influence of the king, :-ids and free gifts ; but they annulled every 
And the states at first looked upon themselves thing that the former states had done, as tlie 
only as a council destined to record his will, work of seditions men and traitors ; and several 
Now we see them assuming another attitude, deputies were condemned to death. . Paris, hav- 
Those of the north, or of I>angue d’Oil, had the ing been blockaded, surrendered ; Marcel was 


greatest influence on the public afl'airs. The 
states of 1355 acted upon the principle that the 
king had no right to impose taxes, but with the 
consent of the nation, repre.scnted by them, 
and determined to take upon themselves the 
receipt and employment of the revenues. For 
this purpose they sent into the Ilailiwicks de- 
puties with the title of officers of the receipts, 
and named a .stand ingj commission, consisting of 
three members of each order, to watch over the 
conduct of the king, during their vacations. 
They took also the greatest pn^cautions to 
guarantee the useful employ of the .surplus 
funds, and to fix the limit of the king’s expen.ses. 

The prince of Wales, called the Black Prince, 
the son of Edward, and one of the heroes of this 
age, now headed the English forces in France. 
Entrenched with 8000 men, most of them (Jas- 
cons, in an advantageous post, nenr I^iiticrs, 
and attacked by John, who had 60,000, lie com- 
pletely beat him and took him prisoner. Charles, 
the Daupliin, assembled the states, who, as the 
organ of the nation, appeare<l now to be sensi- 
ble of its rights. ‘ They were strong,’ says a 
French historian, ‘ in the unanimity of discon- 
tent.’ They ordered an enquiry into the causes 
of thepcople’.s coinjilaints, and granted subsidies, 
but on such conditions that the court, being of- 
fended, endeavoured to collect them on its own 
authority, but this the people refused to obey. The 
states were again assembled, and it was found 
necessary to comply with the prescribed con- 
ditions. 

The Dauphin tried one means of raising 
money, which his predecessors had often em- 
ployed ; the alteration of the exchanges. On this 
the Parisians revolted under the conduct of a 
private citizen, M. Marcel; and the king of Na- 
varre, who had been imprisoned by John, escaped 
and supported the insurrection. The people 
were harangued alternately by him, by the 
Dauphin, and Marcel. Paris became at this 
time a true democracy ; the revolters having, for 
their rallying signal, a red and blue hood. Mar- 
cel now began to form a cfuifederation between 
the cities of France and the capital; when the 
Dauphin, having taken the title of regeut, slipped 
away, and went to Compiegne to assemble the 
states general. 

France upon this was thrown into the greatest 
confusion. Profiting by the di.-:ordvr, the nobility 


assassinated, and the regent made his entry. 

A treaty with England restored his liberty to 
John, who stipulated for the cession of one-third 
of the kingdom, and 3,000.000 of gold crowns. 
Not being able to raise this enormous sum, Jolm 
voluntarilv returned to London, where he dieo 
in the Savoy, 1364. lie is said to have been tlie 
author of that fine saying, that if good faith wen? 
banished, she v\ould taki? refuge in the hearts of 
kings. Having obtained Burgundy by inlierit- 
ance, John left it in apanage to one of bis sons: 
thus commenced the famous house of Burgundy, 
and thus this fimdal custom of apanage began 
again thedismembering of the kingdom. 

VV'hen Charles \’. ascended the tlirone the 
whole of the public affairs were disorganised, 
but, being both prudent and clover, be rapidly 
retrieved liis atVairs. Charles the Bad of Bur- 
gundy did not cease to conspire, and provnd a 
formidable oppiment : Bertrand de (iuesdin 
however di feated him, when the war still raging 
furio'isly in Brittany lliat :u*r(unplishc*d captain 
proceeded thitlicr. Here hr? found Mont fort, stije 
])orled by the English, who made him prisoner in 
the first battle that was fought, and peace' wa<; 
soon after restored. 

Charles V. had by good management recruited 
bis treasury, when, the people of (Tuienne being 
dissatisfied with the English, he declared w:ir 
against them and the talents of de Guesclin ren- 
dered him every where successful. The court 
of peers c^mdemned the English princes as re- 
bellious vassals, and confiscated their French 
provinces. De (Juesclin, apjiointed constable, 
executed tliis deenje. New treasons on the part 
of the king of Navarre, a long and ill-advised 
W'ar, undertaken against the duke of Brittany, 
and extirpation of tlie FmgUsh, wholly occupied 
the rest of (.^Jiarlcs’s reign. About this time the 
western schi.sm of the church took place ; the 
pontifical see having been removed from Rome to 
Avignon, two, and even three popes were elected 
atonoe ; and the different kings espousing differ- 
ent side.s, disputes, wars, and scandalous offences, 
were multiplied in all directions. 

Charles, during his whole reign, assembled no^ 
meetings of the states ; he conceived the plan or 
holding, instead of parliaments, seats of justice, 
where he obtained tne ratification of the 
the presence oi the peers, the nobles, and a te' 
of the principal citizens. His administration, 
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however, was throughout skilful and paternal ; 
and the historiaus have surnaintid him both the 
Good and the Wise. 

In this fourteenth century an almost impercep- 
tible progress was made by the liuman mind. 
While the capuchins were disputing, and even 
lighting on the question, whether their scourges 
should be made round or pointed, a Neapolitan 
invented the compass, and a Swiss' cordelier 
gun-powder. Charles encouraged learning ; 
he collected 900 volumes, whi'ch, however, 
treated of little else than astrology. Universities 
were multiplied, but they were only occupied in 
the study of theology and logic. At this time 
Sallust and Caisar were translated into French, 
and a few other Latin works preserved in 
the monaster.es. Some curious particulars of 
the domestic life of this prince are on record : he 
always rose at six o’clock ; and having performed 
his private devotions, as well as attended mass, 
he gave audience to all who presented tliemselves, 
rich and poor, receiving their petitions, and read- 
ing them himself. At ten o’clock he dined, 
spending but a very short time at table, and eat- 
ing only of otie dish ; he always diluted his wine 
with a considerable portion of water. During 
dinner he listened to the discourse of some 
learned man. After dinner he gave audience to 
foreign ambassadors, and then admitted his own 
ministers, to learn from them*rlhc state of the 
kingdom. At one o’clock he retired into his 
chamber and reposed himself; an hour after- 
wards his chamberlains entered and entertained 
him with light conversation ; at three he attended 
vespers, and afterwards walked in his garden. 
On his return the queen brought in his children, 
whom he examined respecting their progress in 
education. In winter, instead of walking, he 
employee^ himself, -it is said, in reading the 
Holy Scriptures, lie took little supper, and 
early went to bed. Though he spent liis time at 
home, in tlii§ plain and simple manner, he always 
appeared in public with considerable splendor. 
His dress was magnificent ; the gens d’armes 
preceded him ; ' his squires carried his ermine 
mantle, his sword, and his regal hat; and he 
walked always by himself, his brothers and the 
princes oi the blood following him at some dis- 
tance. He seems to have been fond of literature, 
and no present w'as more acceptable to him than 
hooks. 

We now again come to one of the most un- 
fortunate reigns in this history, that of Charles 
^ 1. He was a minor ; his uncles, the former 
king’s brothers, dispvited for the regency, and 
the duke of Anjou, who obtained it, look the 
opportunity to enrich himself by a system of ra- 
pine. He had completely plundered the treasury, 
'vhen the king came to age. The Parisians, 
however, rose, and refused to pay the taxes ; 
when the government, intimidated, pretended to 
.suppress them by an ordinance, and convened 
the states. These granted some subsidies ; but, 
‘When the court wished to obtain others by arbi- 
t^y means, the people murdered the collectors. 
Inis is what is .called the insurrection of the 
swaddlers. The king returning out of Flanders, 
"'here a revolt against tkie duke had been sup- 
pressed by the carnage of Roibeck, entered 
VOL. IX. 
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Paris at the head of his army, caused the richest 
of*the citizens to be arrested, executed several, 
among whom is mentioned a venerable magis* 
trate of seventy years old, declared that the 
whole of them deserved death, and was satisfied 
only by the payment of an enormous sum. Thus 
ill the fourteenth century an end was put to the 
resistance of the Flemish and French communes 
against arbitrary power. 

The war continued in Flanders ; and was on 
the point of being carried into Brittany, to revenge 
the sudden arrest of the constable Clis^oii, when 
the king, passing through the forest of Mans, a man 
clothed in white, and of a hideous form, issuing 
from a thicket, seized his horse, and cried out, 
‘ King, go no farther ; you are betrayed.’ This 
was sufiicient to drive Charles out of his senses; 
he became raving mad. Some time after, having 
recovered the use of Ins reason, he relapsed at 
a masked ball, at which llie fire had caught his 
clothes. It was in vain that a pretended magi- 
cian endeavoured to cure him; he had but ano- 
ther lucid interval, and his madness became the 
signal of the most frightful discord. It was during 
this period, thatllichard 11. of England married 
the daughter of Charles VI. 

Two monks, who had boasted that they could 
cure the king, hut who had only increased his mala- 
<*y. were executed on the Place de G rev e, because 
they had given rise to atrocious suspicions about 
the duke of (.)rleans, his only brother. These 
suspicions w^ere af iTwards revived; the duchess, 
who was a Milanese, was accused of having at- 
tempted to poison the dauphin ; and the duke 
was said to have employed enchantments against 
his brother, and to maintain a criminal corres- 
pondence with the queen, Isabella of Bavaria. 
This princess, on her side, had the king entirely 
under her influence, and treated him most un- 
worthily ; he was often, together with his chil- 
dren, deprived of the necessaries of life. About 
this time, the duke of Orleans having been named 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, John, sur- 
liamed the Fearless, duke of Burgundy, be- 
came jealous of him. A dreadful enmity was 
excited between these two princes, and two fu- 
rious parties were formed. The duke proposed 
a new lax ; .lohn, who was present at the coun- 
cil, opposed it, in order to make himself popular ; 
he left Paris, and returned with some troops to 
support his views. Tlie queen and the duke 
fled, wliile John kept possession of the dauphin. 
These two enemies afterwards appeared to be 
reconciled ; they consulted togetlier ; they shared 
the same bed ; but on a sudden the duke of 
Orleans was surrounded by assassins and sacri- 
ficed. Tlie perfidious John, forced to acknow- 
ledge his guilt, at first left Paris, and occupied 
himself in .subjugating the people of Liege who 
had risen against their bishop, but entered it 
again at the head of his army, and behaved with 
the utmost haughtiness. No one regretted the 
duke; he was generally detested, and a corde- 
lier was found, who made an apology for the 
assassination, alleging, that it was lawful to kill 
a tvrant, a doctrine that the Jesuits have since 
often revived. 

But the young duke of Orleans, assisted by 
the count of Annagnac, las father-in-law, raised 
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the standard of rei'olt to revenge his father’s 
death, and various battles ensued in different 
parts of France. The two parties were known 
as the Armao^nians and Burgundians. A third 
faction, the Cabocbians, allies of John, at the 
same time desolated Paris ; while the king, dur- 
ing an interval of reason, took part against the 
latter, and headed an army against him. 

France at this time was the theatre of the ex- 
ploits of factious nobles, and all the interests of 
the people were forgotten in the strife. Untaught 
as yet by an experience that had still been se- 
vere, they became in fact subservient as dupes 
or victims to those passions of their rulers which 
they foolishly shared, and were driven to and fro 
like the inert mass, struck by the hammer, and 
repelled by the anvil, until they became the rea- 
dy prize of a foreign conqueror. 

Henry V., king of England, disembarked an 
army in France, with which he passed the Somme 
in the autumn of 1415. The French, much su- 
perior in numbers, gave him battle at Agincourt 
in a very unfavorable situation, and were de- 
feated. (See our article Agincourt). But this 
victory was of no consequence to the English at 
the time ; too weak to proceed, they again crossed 
the channel. The factions now revived : I)*Ar- 
magnac entered into a treaty with Henry ac- 
knowledging him king of France, while (he 
queen went over to the side of John, who had 
delivered her from prison, and the latter, enter- 
ing Paris, again put his enemies to the sword. 
Villaret relates, that 3500 persons were massa- 
cred in three days in the prisons, the streets, and 
the court of the palace. CiOOO nobles, men in 
arms, presided at these Septernbrisades ; and 
their chiefs, the Luxembourgs, the Harcourts, 
the Chevreuses, &c., enriched themselves with 
the spoils of their victims. It was during this 
time inat Henry V. seized upon Normandy. 

But the course of the despot John was hasten- 
ing to a close. One day the dauphin had an in- 
terview with him on the bridge of Montereau, 
and the latter was assassinated. The queen, 
(A. I). 1410) joined the son of .John against the 
<iauphin, when Henry went to them at Troyes, 
and was there proclaimed regent. He entered 
Paris with great magnificence, married one of 
the daughters of Charles VH., and committed to 
prison a French marshal, who had failed in re- 
spect to him. He died soon after, and Charles 
VI. speedily followed him, lamented, it is said, by 
the people, as an unfortunate, if not a merito- 
rious prince. 

'Fhe parliament, which before had been ap- 
pointed only for a year^ now hecarncf permanent ; 
tile counsellors even possessed the right of pre- 
senting the new members to the king for in.sta1- 
ment. Thus commenced the power of this body 
of men, who were becoming respected for their 
integrity; we** shall soon see how quickly they 
abused their influence. At this time of confu- 
sion, the university of Paris also exercised a 
Species of independent power. By virtue of 
one of its liberties, which was an abuse, crimes 
committed by its members were not cognizable by 
the civil courts, and iinpunitv often was the result. 

The dauphin (Charles V If.) proscribed by 
the queen and by Henry V., liad, in the character 
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of fegent, transferred the parliament from Paris 
to Poitiers. At the death of the two kings, he 
began to rally his party, and Marshal de la 
Fayette had gained for him the battle of Baug^, 
against the English. On the other side, the duke 
of Bedford caused himself to be declared at 
Paris, regent of France for Henry VI., now an 
infant The English had possession of more 
than half the kingdom ; they had for their al- 
lies the powerful duke of Burgundy, and the 
duke of Brittany ; and though Charles VII. was 
brave, he was weak and voluptuous, sufreriiio* 
himself to be governed by his debauched com- 
panions and mistresses. At first partially suc- 
cessful, and attended by the valiant knights l)u- 
nois, Lahire, and Tremoile, he lost the battle of 
Verneuil, and all his commanders were bad ge- 
nerals. Orleans, now besieged, was on the 
point of surrendering, when a young shepherdess, 
gifted with a lofty imagination, persuaded her'>elt 
that she was destined by heaveiv to save France, 
and undertook to do it. She spoke like an in- 
spired person, and communicated her enllmsiasni 
to others. Covered with armour, aud with a 
banner in her hands, she marched at the hcadot 
the army and raiseil the siege. Posses.sed with 
the idea that her nii.ssion was to go to Bheiin.s, 
to crown the king, she traversed with liiin eighty 
leagues of the enemy’s country, and accom- 
plished herastonishing enterprise. For once, reli- 
gious insanity pitxluced a signal benefit ; hut her 
good fortune abandoned the heroine personally : 
wounded and taken by the English, she was con- 
demned by some infamous judges and burnt at 
Ilouen. Thus ptuished Jotpi of Arc, whose 
only crime was that of having saved her country. 
The tribunal that condemned her wa.s composed 
of nine doctors t)f the Sorbonne, and thirty-five 
ablmts and monks ; at the head of it was brotlicr 
Martin, vicar of the inquisition, and Cauclion, 
bishop of Ikauvais, both I'rencbmen I 

Henry \H., however, was crowned at Faris, 
and Charles VI [.consumed his limited resources 
in festivals. ‘ No one can lose a kingdom more 
gaily,’ said l.ahire to him. But events took ano- 
ther turn, and his character ro.se with them. The 
duke of Burgundy, weary of the despotism of 
Bedford, and a.shame(^of being in alliance with 
a foreigner against his relation, entered into a 
treaty with Charles. Paris oiiened its gati s to 
him; the English evacuated it, and the kiii.; 
entered in triumph. Agnes Sore), his mistress, 
had reanimated nis courage, and he signalised 
himself at Montereau. Normandy was conquered; 
Talbot was vanquished ; and the English were 
driven out of France. The nation having now 
recovered its energies, and found that union was 
its strength, the king applied himself to the re- 
establishment of order, neing thwarted only hy 
the unnatural revolt of the dauphin, afterwards, 
called Louis XL Already had the latter drawn 
into his treasonable designs the old friends of the 
king, and retired into Dauphiny, then under tlie 
dominion of the duke of Burgundy. Other 
French princes also endeavoured, about 
to treat with the English, and the king died m 
of trouble and mortification. His mother, t 
infamous Isabella, died in misery at Pans, du- 
ring the residence of the English. 
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Some important changes in the political condi- 
t.on and the manners of the nation were produced 
ill this reign. The royal power was extended 
and consolidated ; the knights and nobles 
assisting in this, because it gave scope for their 
exploits. The gendarmerie, or body of perma- 
nent cavalry, was formed, and a corps of foot 
archers. Formerly, when these veterans required 
their arrears of pay, some of the communes were 
resigned to them as garrisons : this was called 
living on the people. Now a perpetual tax was 
raised for the payment of the troops by the royal 
authority. Accordirig to Philip of (homines, 

* Charles VII. was the first who gained this point 
of raising taxes without the consent of the states. 
To this the nobles of France consented, for cer- 
tain pensions, which were promised to them in 
consideration of the money which should be 
raised on their estates.* Thus then it was the 
nobles who bartered this important right of the 
nation, and it is a noble who records it ! Now 
also w'ere reduced to form the customs of every 
province, and fresh parliaments, like that of 
Paris, were establisht‘d with a view of extending 
tlie royal jurisdiction in France. The council 
of Basle, in 1431, had set limits to the power of 
the popes, ami an assembly of the clergy, at 
Bourges, composed, with this intention, the fa- 
mous Pragmatic Sanction, tlie charter of the 
liberties of the Oallican church. It also abolished 
the reserves and llic anriats, re-established the 
election of bishops, and stopped the abuses of 
appeals to the holy see. The parliament regis- 
tered this decree. Under the following reign, 
this law, odious to the court of Botnc, wivs for- 
mally abolished ; but it nevertheless continued 
partially to be observed. 

Every thing in I’urope, and especially in 
France, now tended to a central monarchy ; and 
in Louis XI. appeared a prince who, more than 
any other, assi.sted this movement. The example 
of this prince became fatal, and was a direful 
school tor tyranny. Many princes, such as 
Jtichard III., and Borgia, took l.ouis for their 
model. 

'Hie feudal sovereignty, relieved by the apa- 
naac.s, or the present assignment of an estate or 
|)ioviiicv, in lieu of the future riglit of succession 
to the wliole, was still in force : the king con- 
c» ived the design of overthrowing it, and in this 
the interests of the nation were for once consis- 
tent with his own. But the nobles formed a 
league against him, which was called * The league 
for the public good :* an expre.ssion used by all 
the factions. Charles the Hash, heir of Burgundy^ 
duke of Brittany, and the dukes of Bourbon and 
Berry united, yielded to the king at the bloody 
^nd undecisive battle of Montlheri, and I^ouis 
finished the war by negociations, in order to gain 
bnic. Soon after he resumed Normandy, whieli 
he had granted in apanage to his brother, the 
states, which he had convened at Tours, j?up- 
porting him by a unanimous decision. 

Some time afterwards the king was taken in a 
snare laid by himself. During an interview, in 
he was caressing and betraying Charles 
the Hash, the latter wiyi informed that French 
^ruissaries had been sent to raise the ])f ople of 
Liege agaWist him, (^a-les, dierefore, boldly 
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seized the perfidious Louis> and compelled him 
to march with him against the Liegese. On 
Liege being reduced, Louis was permitted to de- 
part for Ids own dominions. During the re- 
mainder of his reign, this monarch continued to 
act with his habitual duplicity. He first excited 
bis people to rebel, and then, having crushed 
them, divided their possessions with his minis- 
ters, equally infamous with himself. At last 
they almo.st universally conspired against him. 
Ills brother Charles was poisoned; the constable 
St. Faul, his brother-in-law the count of Arinag- 
iiac, ami the dukes of Alen^on and Nemours, 
were beheaded ; and the cliildren of thq last 
named nobleniau were sent to the Bastile sprin- 
kled with the warm blood of their father. 

England at this period, as well as France, had 
been for a long time the prey of factions. In an 
interval of repose its king endeavoured to renew 
the old claims on France, and Louis only main- 
tained peace by engaging to pay a tribute. He 
lost, however, nothing by this ; but gained an op- 
portunity to accomplish other objects. Having 
a great, wish to obtain the dominions of Uen6 of 
Anjou, earl of I'rovence and king of Sicily, the 
latter entered into negociations w ith the duke of 
Burgundy, upon which Louis threatened the 
good Hene, his uncle, with a citation before the 
parliament : llend yielded, and Anjou was united 
to the crown. Not long after Provence was 
ceded by the will of Rene’s heir. 

Louis XL made many conquests by Ids pen 
and his knavery ; his cunning, however, was de*- 
ccived by the marriage of the heiress of Bur- 
gundy with Maximilian of Austria, the emperor s 
son. This alliance raised up a powerful enemy 
for France. Burgundy, according to the law of 
apanage, was restored to the crown ; but Flan- 
ders refused to .submit to Louis, and a war ensued ; 
ill which the French conquered Franche-Corate, 
and some time after a treaty united to it Artois. 
Thus fell the monarchy of Burgundy, which had 
caused so many v.wh to France. 

The Iasi years of I.ouis XI. were distuibed by 
terrors and criiiiL.^. Shut up in a fortress he 
was afraid of his subjects, his servants, his own 
son, ainl even his pliysiciaii. While, an impos- 
tor in his .superstition, he wore relics over his 
dirty linen, and perjured himself without ceasing. 
‘ He wished to deceive even tlie saints,’ say the 
lively French writers. With respect to the 
people, if this prince was the author of some 
useful and popular measures, it seems only to 
have been with the view of rendering himself 
more de.spotic lie encouraged industry, for 
instance, as the great inpns of his own aggran- 
disement: he wi.shed to see the people pros- 
perous only that In* might lay on them the 
heavier tables ; and if he first established posts in 
France, as Buonu]iarlc afterwards formed mili- 
tary roads, it was only that he might the more 
readily clutch tlie victims of an iron despotism. 
He took the title of tlie ‘ most Christian king/ 
while his ruling maxim was, ‘ lie who knows 
not how to dissemble knows not how to reign.’ 
A clause of one of his charters, however, granted 
for the organisation of the communes, deserves 
particular notice : ‘ No citizen shall be detained 
in prison if he can give bail for his appearance 
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before the conrt.’ This is exactly, says a French 
historian, the habeas corpus of the English. 
We find it also in the institutions of St. Louis, 
and the capitularies of Charlemagne. 

Charles VIII. was thirteen years old at the 
time of his father's death : his eldest sister was 
regent. The duke of Orleans, a descendant of 
Charles V., ambitiously sought her in marriage, 
and made great efforts to obtain her : but the 
states were assembled at Tours and he lost his 
cause. Some doubts were entertained of the 
competency of the states on this occasion : ‘ To 
whom does it belong to decide this question/ 
said Pot, a deputy of tlie nobility, ‘ if not to the 
same people, who first elected their kings, who 
conferred on them all the authority with which 
they are invested, and in whom, definitively, the 
sovereign power resides? When 1 say the 
people, I mean the assembly of all the citizens, 
of whatever rank they may be.' Such language 
was new, and must have produced a deep im- 
pression. The states consulted on the miseries 
of the people, which the records describe in 
energetic terms : they were wandering about in 
the forests without food ; men, women, and 
children, harnessed themselves to the plough in 
the night, through fear of being extorted upon 
during the day by the tax-gatherers and miliUiry. 
The states now, therefore, decreed the reduction 
of two-thirds of the taxes, with which Louis XI. 
had burdened the nation. The ministers ob- 
jected, that they were paring the nails of the 
king; they replied, * that the interest of the king 
was that of the people, and to cherish the one is 
to serve the other.' But they afterwards showed 
themselves very tractable. 

On the duke of Orleans appearing to raise a 
party in Brittany, he was worsted at St. Aubin 
by that of the court ; and Maximilian, the 
suitor of Anne, the heiress of Brittany, being 
rejected, she was married to (’harles VIII. 
Brittany being thus united to France, the duke of 
Orleans was restored to favor. The young king 
now thought he would become a conqueror ; and 
remembering that he held, by the succession of 
Sicilian Anjou, some pretende I rights over 
Naples, he marched thither (1494) with an ill- 
equipped anny. At Home he was alternately 
fiattered and betrayed by the execrable Borgia, 
pope Alexander VI. Naples, however, was con- 
quered in haste, and fttes and tournaments were 
given by him in the capital ; while a powerful 
league was formed against him in Lombardy. 
The French army repassed the Appennines, and 
8000 men in less than an hour beat 30,000 
Italians at Fornova. The conqiu -;l of Naples, 
however, was already lost ; Ferdinand, king of 
^pain, who appearf^d in that country with the 
French as an ally, caused the rest of the army to 
be driven out by (Jonsalvo of Cordova, 

French gained nothing by this expedition but a 
dreadful malady, and Charles died of an apo- 
plexy. Comines describes him as having a 
good heart but a bad head. 

We are now arrived at the end of the fifteenth 
century. The Genevese Columbus had discovered 
America; the Portuguese ( J irna had doubled the 
Cape of (iood Hope ; the compass had opened 
tlie way to the new world, and commerce had 
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proceeded thither as well as ambition. Specula- 
tions, until this time confined within narrow 
limits, extended themselves over the two hemi- 
spheres. V^oyapes informed the minds of men 
and banished their prejudices. A German, by 
the invention of printing, had rendered a still 
more important service to the human mind. In 
the mean time men disputed, as they will always 
dispute, and the realists and the nominalists con- 
tended with one another to know whether they 
ought to employ themselves about words or things. 
The sum of observation and experience, however 
increased; dogmas became less imperious and 
creeds less exclusive; men began to think more 
of laboring to some useful purpose, and of know- 
ing, in order to enjoy. 

The reign of which we have now to speak is de- 
scribed, by the French historians, as the happiest 
in their history, yet without much appearance of 
external policy. J/Ouis XII. was perhaps the best 
of the kings of France. He had a real and ardent 
love for the people, of whom he was called the 
father, and restrained tlie great, without ill-treat- 
ing them. ‘ The king of France/ said he, * does 
not avenge the injuries of the duke of Orleans.’ 
For it was he, whom we have seen disputing for 
the regency in his youth, as the first prince oi* the 
blood ; hut age had matured him. Unfortunalelv 
the mania of conquest, however, pervaded the 
nation ; and he yielded to the infatuation. At 
that time civil relations began to be more exten- 
sive in Europe. That ridiculous feudal policy, 
unknown to the ancients, which treats a nation as 
a dowry, an inheritance, an indemnity, and which 
makes the fate of nations depend on a had iid- 
ministration, prevailed more than ever. Louis 
divorced his wife in order to marry the widow of 
Charles VTIL, and to retain possession of ihit- 
tany. He had some claims on the iMilancse in 
right of his grand-father, and he set out with an 
army (A D. 1501) to assert them. The MiUnc'C 
were conquered in twenty days; Naples soon fol- 
low'ed ; and, always the dupes of I’erdinand’s 
perfidy, the French, beaten at Carignoles, were 
again driven out of Naples. Louis by a treaty 
was about to give his daughter, with a third part 
of France as her dowry, to this treacherous ally, 
w'hen the states, which he assembled at Tours, 
diverted him from it. 

He afterwards had to contend with Julius II 
the pope who made war in person, and moiiutcl 
the breach. It was then that almost the whole 
of Europe entered into a league at (’arubray 
against Venice, a powerful republic founded by 
poor fishermen. Ix>uis inarched first against the 
Venetians. Until betrayed by the pope and the 
Spaniards, forsaken by the Swiss, who were uo 
longer the men of Moral, and fought only for 
those who would pay them be.st, he assembled 
the clergy, who decided on a war against the 
pope, and furnished a subsidy. The battle o 
Havenna was gained over the Spaniards by 
Gaston dt* Foix, who perished in it. Money was 
now wanted, and the French were obliged to wi i- 
draw from the Milanese, notwithstanding be 
prowess of the famous Bayard. Tremoui e, 
however, re-entered that territory, and was 
feated by the Swiss at Navarre. At the sara 
time the English, united to the Imperialists, 
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the French in Picardy. The Swiss penetrated as 
far as Dijon ; in fine, after entering into a treaty 
with Henry VIII. king of England, whose sister 
he married as his second wife, Louis XII. died, 
•the victim of numerous disappointments. He 
was economical and diminished the taxes ; he 
knew how to search out merit in obscurity ; pro- 
tected the laborer and the artisan ; watched over 
the administration of justice, and wished the law 
to be sovereign. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that at that time the law was nothing else 
than the will of the monarch. Unfortunately, in 
this reign, the states general only acted in appear- 
ance : the sole authority which seemed to plead 
tlie cause of the nation, was the parliament, 
which, according to its constitution, should have 
meddled with notliing but the judgment of suits. 
The people, however, deprived of the states, saw 
with pleasure a permanent and respected body 
becoming their defenders, although it was to give 
importance to itself. These judges sometimes 
resisted the royal power, refusing the formality of 
registering its edicts, and they shared the privi- 
lege of a veto with the legislative authority. 
IVrhaps it was well that there should be the 
image of a deliberative assembly, which might 
struggle with the uobhis ; but it was often only the 
advocate of despotism. The parliament was at 
least useful in reducing arbitrary power within 
certain forms and regulations: 

Jaiuis XII. was called the plebeian king; 
Francis 1. was the king of the gentlemen. He 
was also a descendant of Charles V. by another 
branch, and was a prince of fi and some person, 
brave, prodigal, gaUant, with high ideas .of honor,^ 
a very brilliant knight, but a bad politician. 
‘We are laboring in vain,’ said Louis \ll., 
‘this great boy will spoil all;’ bis prediction was 
just. In order to carry on the war in Italy, the 
king began by selling the fees of the courts of 
justice, and setting out to gain over the Swiss in the 
pay of the emperor at the battle of Marignan ; 
liv^ beat them during two days. He then con- 
cluded a concordat with Leo which, annulling 
thelVagmatic sanction, and abolishing the elections 
of the clergy, transferred to the pope and the king 
the riglits of the church of France : the Chan- 
cellor Duprat made this wretched treaty, because 
he wished to be a cardinal. The imperial throne 
being now vacant the king wished to compete 
with the emperor’s heir and king of Spain, who, 
however, obtained the dignity and became 
Charles the Fifth. This rival of her prince was 
a terrible enemy to F’rance, opposing the most 
refined policy to imprudence the most self con- 
ceited. Francis entered into alliance with 
Henry VI 11 ; but Charles prevailed to disunite 
them ; while another enemy, Leo X., a.s.sisted the 
emperor to deprive the F’rcnch of the Milanese, 
where they had rendered themselves hated. All 
Europe was now therefore leagued against 
France, and one of her best and noblest war- 
riors, the constable of Bourbon, being discon- 
tented, entered into the service of her enemies. 
Jrancis not intimidated ; he^iassed over into 
ttaly, Charles’s attempt upon Provence having 
h^n repulsed : but here slighting tlic advice of 
his oldest generals, he fought an<l lost the fatal 
battle of Pavia, and being made prisoner, after 
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exhibiting prodigies of valor, graced the retuni of 
his conqueror to Madrid. Francis now agreed 
to ransom himself by the cession of Burgundy ; 
but the treaty was not executed, the states of 
Burgundy refusing to pass under a foreign yoke. 
The king of France, however, obtained his liberty ; 
and leagued against Charles with a new pope, 
Henry \H1L and the Venetians, he re-passed the 
Alps aiid laid seige to Naples. But here the 
plague broke out in his army, and he again eva- 
cuated Italy. On a definitive treaty of peace 
being signed at Cambray, his ransom was nnally 
settled at 2,000,000 of gold crowns. 

About this time the duke of Bourbon, not 
having tlie means of paying his imperialists, led 
them on to pillage Koine: on which the. pope, 
who was taken prisoner, also paid a great ran- 
som to Charles V' ., who begged pardon of him 
for this violence ; but kept the money. 

At this same period ‘ a new religious schism,* as 
our French neighbours call it, was preparing for 
the emancipation of the human mind, and for 
great political changes. Leo X., wanting money 
to build Si. Peter’s at Rome, commanded the 
preaching of indulgences ; and when the Do- 
minicans fulfilled this mission in tJermany, and 
publicly sold in the ale-houses seats in Paradise, 
the Auguslimans were much discontented at 
being deprived of all share of the profits. 
One of these monks, named Luther, say the his- 
torians whom we follow in this article, a fiery 
theologian, preaclied against the Dominicans, the 
pope, and all the clergy. The scandals of 
w’hich he complained, were open, and served to 
support his discourses. He then attacked with 
the Scriptures, the doctrine and discipline of the 
church; he rejected the confession, broke the 
monastic vows, claimed for every man the right 
of praying to God in the language that he un- 
derstood, and demanded t!ie reform of Christi- 
anity. The pope excommunicated him; but 
in opposition to some juggling tricks, which 
might have made a few dupes in a credulous age, 
this reformer converted the whole of the north 
of (iermany. Henry VIII., excommunicated for 
having changcvl his wife, and on account of the 
delay of a courier, separated from Rome through 
private pique, and constituted liimself the regu- 
lator of the prottstants oi Enoland ; the reformed 
were so called, because they had protested 
against the diet of Spiros, whic.h condemned 
them. Charles \ ., after persecuting them, ma- 
naged them witli prudence. Francis, who had 
entered into alliance with them in Germany, 
burned them in ;i slow fire in France, with the 
approbation of the ])arliainent and for the 
amusement of his court. 

Sforza, the duke of Milan, having furnished a 
pretext, the king again asserted his claims to that 
territory. Tlie emperor, on his side, undertook 
to invade France but without success. Being 
accused of poisoning the dauphin, he was cited 
before the parliament, which confiscated Artois 
and Flanders by a decree of default, and after 
this the king contracted an alliance with the 
sultan Soliman ; with whom we nave already 
seen the pope in alliance. The concerted 
plan failed; the cunning Charles obtained a 
truce, and a passage- through F'rance to go to. 
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Ghent, which hadrevolted from him. Any other 
than Francis!, would have seized this opportunity 
of exacting a ransom in liis turn ; but this confi- 
dence of a man of bad faith is a fine testimony 
to the honor of his dupe. 

The two princes having quarrelled, a new war 
broke out, A.D. 1542, and raged along all the 
frontiers. The king’s galleys joined those of 
Barbarossa the Turk, and the count d’Engliien 
gained the battle of Cerisoles, in Italy, but with- 
out any advantage to France, (.’harles, in league 
with llenry VMII., penetrated as far as Soissons, 
and a peace was again signed at Crccy, which 
did not, however, procure the slightest rest to 
the world. On the inhabitants of Cabribres and 
Me»in4ol, cantons of. Fmvence, where the tra- 
ditions of the Albigenses had been preserved, 
embracing Lutheranism, the parliament of Pro- 
vence condemned them to the flames : the troops 
w^hich were returning out of Italy executed this 
decree, and .3000 persons were massacred for the 
honor of the faith, by bands of robbers. These 
things did not prevent Cauvin or Calvin from 
making fresh proselytes to a reform more entire 
than that of Luther, llti denied the real pre- 
sence, suppressed the ceremonies of worship, 
and submitted the Scriptures and the faith to the 
test of reason. He, liow^ver^^used poor Scr- 
vetus to be burned, who did wot believe in the 
trinity. His doctrine spread in Switzerland, 
France, Holland, and England. Francis L died 
of a disease called the Neapolitan in* France, 
and at Naples the French. 

Francis 1. was the most absolute of the kings 
of France; he loaded the people with taxes 
without the authority of the states ; and .sub- 
stituted, instead of these, assemblies of thenobUs, 
that is to say, courtiers, whom it was his plea- 
.siire to con ult, and who always approved his 
actions. He enslaved the (Jallicaii church, in- 
Btitiited tlie censorship, sold the office of the 
judges, and corrupted the nation by his had ex- 
ample. lie was called the restorer of learning 
and the arts, because they grew while he was on 
the throne ; life doubtless protected them, but 
the age for their a<lvanccmerit had arrived. The 
genin.s of republicanism had prepared the way 
^or them in Italy ; Erasmus, the Hollander, the 
Voltaire of the sixteenth century, had ridiculed 
the pedantry of theologians; liberty had peo- 
pled Florence with great men, and the Medici, 
merchants who had become magistnites, were 
tlm Mecsenates of the age. The honor of the 
revival of letters has also been very improperly 
attributed to the ( Jreeks, who, having emigrated 
from Constantinople in 1453, brought into 
Westeni Europe the reveries of Plato, a taste 
for subtillies that was by no means wanted, and 
the mania of enidition instead of the spirit of 
enquiry. JTancis 1. is only to be celebrated for 
having founded the college of France, and esta- 
blished the use of the French tongue in public 
documents. 

The character of Henry 11. much resembled 
that of his father ; their reigns are also in some 
respects similar. The war was still carried on 
against Charles, in the cour.se of which the king 
took JVIeU, Taul, and Verdun, and the emperor 
laid siege to Metz with 100,000 men. The duke 
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of Guise, a celebrated member of the ancient 
house of Lorraiii, repulsed him, when Charles 
avenged himself by rasing to the ground 400 
towns, and soon* after Europe heard with asto- 
nishment, that he had quitted the empire to re- 
tire into a convent. Ferdinand, his brother,' 
was made emperor, and his son l^hilip 11. king 
of Spain. The latter was the Louis XI. of this 
age, and the most [lowerful prince in Europe, 
lie niove*d it with two great levers, the gold of 
Mexico and Peru, and religious zeal. While the 
French were carrying on a fruitless war in Italy, 
the duke of Savoy, his general, obtained at 
St. Quentin, a victory disastrous to France. 
Terror spread on all sides ; Paris was fortified ; 
the Spaniard-^ could liave easily entered it ; 
Philip, however, thought proper to retreat. The 
duke of Guise, who was now appointed lieute- 
nant general of the kingdom, repaired this loss 
by taking Calais from the Fhigiish ; but, when a 
peace was signed at Cateau (’ambresis, it was 
stipulated that Calais should be restored in eiulit 
years (which has never been done) while tlie 
French were to keep possession of Metz, Tool, 
and X'enlun. llenry 11. was killed soon after 
this at a tournament, while jousting with one of 
his knights. 

Under this reign, as under the preceding, wo- 
men began to assume great iiiHuence at court; 
their intrigues, say the historians, liave always 
been fatal to France. Henry ll. suilered him- 
self to be governed by his mistress, Diana of 
Poitiers, who had already governed his father. 
The ingenious llabclais, and the lively llraritome, 
have satirised these two kings, and doscrihed the 
dissolute manners of the age. In 1553 the 
states were assembled in conjunction with the 
parliament, ami figured in it as a fourth order: 
an anomaly which has not since bo^n nmewed. 
The nobles, huinhied by Louis XL, had hcconie 
the courtiers of his .successors, until t)ie luxury 
of the court had completely altuclied them to the 
king, and they appeared formed for oheilience 
to his will. External wars now no longer oc- 
cupi(Ml them, and, while they resumed a portimi 
of tlieir independence, those factions re up 
peared of which religion was the motive or the 
pretext. The prince of Conde, and the king of 
Navarre, liis brother, of the branch of Dourbon, 
were the chiefs of the prolestant party; Guise, 
the uncle of Mary Stuart, the king’s wife, di- 
rected that of the (hitholics. The constable, 
Montmorency, had also hi.s party, d'he imperi- 
ous queen dowager, Catharine of iVIedicis, al- 
ternately protected and betrayed each parly, 
while she endeavoured to preserve the balance 
between them, by the celebrated maxim, ‘divide 
and rule.’ 

The magistrate, Anne Dubourg, having been 
banged as a protestant, A.D. 1560, his brethren 
formed a conspiracy at Amboise, to revenge his 
death. Tlii.s the cluke of Guise defeated, and 
the conspirators perished in arms. Tlie punish- 
ments of the Calvinists were now redoubled ; 
they defended themselves, and in the assembly 
of Fontainbleau claimed liberty of conscience, 
but in vain : the states were convened at Or- 
leans, in order to draw the Bourbons thither ; 
and when Condd attended he was .arrested, and 
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condemned, and would have been executed, had 
not the king died. Francis II. is described as an 
excellent young man ; but he was a weak prince, 
llis brother Charles IX. succeeded him at the 
age of ten years. 

The states were now very much agitated: 
1/lIospital, a virtuous citizen, and philosophical 
magistrate, a prodigy for his time, endeavoured 
in vain to bring their minds back to moderation 
and union. lie merely succeeded in re-esta- 
blishing the Pragmatic sanction in relation to the 
election of bishops. Catharine then turned about 
from the Calvinist or Huguenot party (from a 
German word signifying confederates), and pro- 
posed to terminate the existing differences, by a 
conference at Poissy which only revived them. 
It was at this period that the Jesuits first esta- 
blished themselves in Franco. 

A massacre of tlie Huguenots now took place 
at V^assy in Cliamiiagiie, in consequence of some 
injuries cominittea by the duke of Guise’s peo- 
ple. At Toulouse 4000 of the Protestants were 
murdered ; an outrage wliich the people of Tou- 
louse, for two centuries, have annually celebrated, 
and this furnished a fresh motive for rupture. 
The civil war broke out; the Protestants were 
coni^uered hy the royalists at Hreux ; and two of 
their ablest generals were taken. The rapacious 
and ambitious duke of (.iuise laid siege to Or- 
leans, and was assassinated there : he had made 
use of religion wholly as a means of aggran- 
dising himself. Ashort peace ensued ; but the per- 
secution of the Protestants soon re-commenced; 
and was continued with impunity. The Hugue- 
nots were driven to extreaiilies. Conde under- 
took to carry off the king, in order to get posses- 
sion of the government; for so absurd are the 
cofiseipiences of absolute power, tiiat it is often 
exercised in the nam* of tin* titulary sovereign 
iigaiusi himself. Tliis attem])t failed, and tlie 
<l'>nhtful battle of St. Denis took place soon 
:*{ier (A. 1). 1.007), in which the able Moutmo- 
roucy was sl.iin. On a renewal of the war, the 
1 Ingiienots, assisted by the Protestants of Ger- 
many and Kngland, ventured upon another 
pitched battle at Jarnac, and were defeated by 
the duke of Anjou, tlie king’s brother. Here the 
prince of Conde fell ; assassinated it is said, 
near the field of battle, and while surrendering 
liimself-to his enemies as a prisoner. Coligny, a 
lirudenl chief, repaired this defeat, and rallied 
the forces, until Henry of Navarre, whom he h;id 
formed for war, was placed at the head of the 

K The duke of Anjou was again victor, 
!ver, at IVlocontour. 

After these checks, the Protestants again made 
an advantageous peace, and having had four cities 
surrendered to them as pledges for their civil and 
religious liberty, Catherine drew their chiefs to 
court, and lulled them into a false confidence of 
security. Young Henry had just married the 
king’s sister; and scarcely had the festivities 
closed, when on a sudden, in the dead of the 
ihe alarm bell was sounded, and the roy- 
alists rushed into the houses of the Huguenots, 
and massacred them writhout distinction of age 
nr^sex. The louvre flowed with blood; the 
yifamous king fired from his balcony upon the 
I’rcnch. At the same moment similar horrors 
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were perpetrated in the different provinces of the 
kingdom; but in the midst of this infatuation of 
cruelty, every one was filled with admiration a( 
beholding two of the king’s officers (D’Orthez and 
Curzay) who refused to act as executioners. The 
illustrious Coligny, however, was sacrificed ; 
and on this occasion the infamous Charles IX. 
said, ^ A dead enemy always smells well.’ Henry 
and the qew prince of Cond^ were compelled to a 
sudden abjuration of their sentiments; and the 
king openly - avowed that every thing had been 
done by his orders: even the parliament ap- 
plauded this massacre, and decreed an aitoual 
procession to commemorate the murder of 
100,000 Frenchmen ! It is sufficient at this day 
to mention St. Bartholomew's day to excite 
horror; and yet at this day, observes affable 
French writer, it finds some apologists. 

if ever men were justified in assuming the 
sword in defence of religion, the Protestants of 
France were at this period. (A. D. 1573). The 
war was again kindled; and the duke of Anjou 
lost 4000 men at the siege of* La Rochelle ; the 
women even fought with tlie courage of despair.’ 
The year following the party of the malcontents 
was formed, to which the Huguenots united 
themselves, and the contest still continued. In 
the midst of these transactions the king died. We 
learn with some iiU|pri$e, says the worthy writer 
above alluded to, mat this monster had some 
sense, wrote verses, and protected learning. 
During this reign the long continued council of 
Trent terminated its sitting; after being occu- 
pied wholly in matters of diplomatic etiquette,, 
and in condemning the doctrines of the Protes- 
tants. At this time also the Belgians and the 
Hollanders rose against the Catholic despot^ 
Philip II. The duke of A/va, his gerieral, com- 
mitte.l in those countries horrible excesses 
auaiusl the Huguenots, who were here called 
Uegiars. But the latter found happily those 
means of resistance which enabled them to 
found one of the riche.st and most industrious 
communities of Kuropc. The manners of this 
a'je are a mixture of corruption apiid barbarity, 
of stoicism united with superstition, and de- 
bauchery with crime. By an ordinance of 1574, 
in conformity With a bull of Gregory XIH., the 
year, which used to coiiiineuce with Faster, and 
consequently to altijr every year, was fixed to 
begin regularly on the 1st of J’anuai-y. The 
parliament for three years opposed this reform : 
it had always an antipaihy to useful innovations. 

The duke of Anjou, who had just come from 
PolaiTil, where he had been chosen king, returned 
to France under the name of Henry III. He 
proved himself a vciy successful general of an 
army: as a king he was idle, trifling, super- 
stitiously devout, and given up to infamous 
debaucheries. He was advised to act mildly 
towards the Calvinists ; be declared war against 
them. His brother, the duke of Alencon, and 
Henry of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV,, united 
against him, and, in an edict of 1576, the Cal- 
vinists obtained some political advantages. The 
holy league was then formed : a combination of 
mad Catholics who pledged themselves to de- 
fend religion and the king in blind obedience to 
their chief, Henry of Guise. Tlie states were 
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assembled at Blois, and the leaguers had the as- 
cendancy, for the king was compelled to autho- 
rise the league; but they soon began to treat 
. him with little respect; and haring consulted the 
pope, to know if they might disobey him for the 
service of religion, were answered in the adirma- 
tive. Guise put forward the old cardinal Bour- 
bon, who issued a manifesto in the name of all 
the Catholic monarchsof Europe; and. the court, 
intimidated, yielded entirely to the leaguers. 
After this, however, the war called that of the 
three Henries broke out. Sixtus V. excommu- 
nicated Henry of Navarre ; and the punishment 
• of Mary Stuart, ordered by the Protestant 
Elizabeth, increased the fury of the Catholics. 
Henry, however, beat the royalists, under the 
command of Joyeuse and other favorites, at 
Coutras ; while Guise, on theotlier hand, defeated 
the German Calvinists who were coming to his 
assistance. In the mean time, insurrections 
were organised at Paris under the name of the 
Sixteen ; that is, the sixteen quarters of the com- 
mune. The Sorbonne, which supported them, 
decided that the government might be taken out 
of the hands of weak princes; and, having as- 
sembled at Nancy, the leaguers dictated orders 
to the king, who sent for the Swiss to Paris. The 
fanatical citizens immediately ran to arms, bar- 
ricadued the streets, even up to the Louvre, and 
surrounded the troops. The king fled and left 
the capibil to Guise and the league. This was 
‘ the day of the barricading.' The leaguers im- 
posed on tile king a new union against the 
heretics ; and, about the same time, the English 
defeated the great invincible fleet of Philip. 

The states re-assembled at Blois (A. D. 1.588), 
when the leaguers again had the majority. They 
occupied themselves much about tlie council of 
Trent, and not at all in the establishment of order. 
The Guises were now at the suinrnit of their 
pow'er, and could with equal ease play the parts 
of Pepin or of Capet. This the king perceived, 
and, being unable to resist them, procured, to his 
disgrace, their assassination. The rage of the^ 
leaguers was thus redoubled : in the duke of 
iVIayenne they soon found a second head : they 
cursed the king in the pulpit; and those members 
of the parliament who resisted them were im- 
prisoned in the bastile. At last the king, having 
only a few towns left, felt the necessity of being 
reconciled to Henry of Bearn ; who received him 
very cordially and led him back towards Paris. 
They had already reached St. C -loud, when a 
young Dominican, under the direction of the 
leaguers, stabbed the king with a knife; a mur- 
kier which the Parisians celebrated with joy : the 
Catholics generally, instigated by the Jesuits, 
^‘Tideavoured to prove from Scripture that it was 
lawful to kill a tyrant ; and Cle, the Jissassin, 
was regarded as a saint. In this reign the order 
of St. Michael, founded by l^ouis XL, having 
lallen into discredit, that of the Holy Spirit wa.s 
instituted to flatter the Catholics. I'he intriguing 
Catherine died in 1.589, <letested by all parties. 

Sect. V. — ^Thk Bhancu of the Bourbons. 

Tlie branch of the Valois being extinct, Henry 
of Bourbon Navarre ascended the throne as a 
descendant of Louis IX. ; he merited it by his 


virtues. Brought up in the mountains, and 
among shepherds, he had little knowledge of 
that which corrupts princes ; he was a man long 
before he was a king ; and became, so to speak 
the author of that legitimacy which he had to 

J irove sword in hand. Acknowledged only by a 
ew provinces, in full possession of none,, he first 
struggled against Mayerine, whose numerous 
army included a considerable body of Spanish 
infantry, at that time the best in Europe. He 
was on the point of determining to go over to 
England, when encountering Mayenne at Arques 
he defeated him with 5000 men, and marched 
immediately towards Paris, which he was very 
near surprising. Here the old cardinal of Bour- 
bon, his cousin, had just been declared king 
under the title of Charles X. Henry, after this, 
vanquishetl Mtayenne, in another battle, at Ivri, 
where he was heard to cry out ‘ Save the Trench,’ 
and then blockaded Paris. The leaguers de- 
fended themselves with fury ; fanaticism sup- 
ported them ; they even formed regiments of 
priests and monks ; but the famine became 
frightful and bread was made of the bones of the 
dead. Henry at last sufl'ered provisions to be 
sent in to the besieged until the celebrated Tar- 
nese, the general of Philip II. came with aa 
army to niise tlie siege. 

During this time the duke of Savoy invaded 
Daiiphiny and Provence ; and, tiie new pope 
having proscr. bed Henry IV., Philip IL, ‘the 
demon of the south,' a.ssisted by the Sixteen, la- 
bored to get himself elected king of Trance. I lenry 
laid siege to Itouen, which Tarnese delivered, 
and war raged tliroughout almost all tin? country. 
To increa.se the anarcliy a new faelion was 
formed at Paris, calletl the party of the politi- 
cians, which united with that of the malcontents. 
It consisted of some moderate Catholics wlio 
sought for peace by recognising the king. At 
length th.e various parties came to a conference. 
The king decided on recantation, and said, 

‘ Paris is worth a mass;’ Mayenne signed a 
truce, and the league fell by the power of ridi- 
cule and contempt in an attempt to assassinale 
Henry, who entered Paris on the *2‘2nd of .March, 
1594.' 

Thus closed the sixteenth century, the cen- 
tury of the Reformation, and of the most glorious 
events for mankind. Copernicus, Galileo, ami 
Torricelli, notwiihstandiug the power of the 
inquisition, applied themselves in tliis memor- 
able era to the study of the philo.so])liy of ex- 
perience and reason, while the pedants of tlie 
university were contending about the pronuncia- 
tion of the letter Q. Bacon, the chancellor of 
England, introduced some order into the cata- 
logue of human sciences; Montaigne carried 
independence of mind into the study of man ; 
but {political questions were still approached 
with much timidity. Morns, Bod in, and Gro- 
tius sought for the laws of the social body, la- 
llier among the aiicient.s than in nature, wliile 
Boetius attacked despoti.sni witli quotations and 
declamation. The Reformation, however, ’t 
must be admitted, spread something of a renub- 
lican spirit : the Calvinist politicians, m 1575. 
tfllieed the plan of a constitutional organisatmn^ 
and were the liberals, of the age; but public 
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opinion was not ripe for their efforts. Then 
alsOi as at all times when the human mind is 
emancipated, the enemies of religious and civil 
liberty were leagued together to reduce it again 
under their yoke. The Spanisli kings had 
strengthened their throne by a union of the tiara 
with the sword ; the inquisition had been esta- 
blished; and though for this time, at least, it 
was repulsed by France, the policy and fanati- 
cism of the priests ag^in rallied, and the society 
of the Jesuits was founded, to become the curse 
of the world. 

Holland, struggling both against the ocean 
and the Spanish aggression, triumphed over both. 
Called forward by the states of this republic, the 
brother of Henry lU. wanted to assume the au- 
thority of a king, but the French stupidly cried 
out ‘ Live the mass,' and they were irritated, and 
drove them away. 

Henry IV. at first re-established the parlia- 
ment ; then be undertook to allay the animosities 
of the Calvinists and the leaguers; which the 
Jesuits as steadily inflamed. They were, how- 
ever, by the advice of the parliament, driven out 
of the university and the church, until they ob- 
tained from the pope the absolution of the king, 
as the' price of their re 'establishment. At this 
time Mayenne was not reduced, but the king 
(lef(!ated liim at French Fontaine, and granted 
liim an amnesty. The duke of Epernon also 
having revolted, submitted, and war was de- 
clarecl against Philip 11., who took Calais. On 
lliis the icing, who wanted money to oppose him, 
sununoned the nobles at Rouen, to take their 
advice; tlial is to say, to ask for subsidies, and 
loM them, that his fairest title was the quality of 
a gentleman. 

IJuirnately, the Spaniards were driven back; 
Mi ii (I'ur, governor of Hritlany, who still held 
with the leagaie, submitted, and ;i treaty was 
siiiiH'd with I'bilip, who died soon after. At 
ihH time, the ('alvinists having loudly expressed; 
m till ir meeting at Saumur, their (lisoonteut at 
Mic little favor they enjoyed, Henry issued the 
(olt'hraled edict of Nantes, in which the exercise 
of their religion was tideraied under s^me re- 
strictions. 

An event of this period leads us to speak of 
the French peerage. According to one of the 
piineiples ot feudalism, a man was to be tried 
hy his peers. The dukes of Normandy, Bur- 
Kuudy, and Aquitaine, the earls of Champagne, 
Toulouse, and Flanders, and other great viissals, 
could alone judge in matters that concerned each 
other; and they had a right to enter the king’s 
council at any time, as they were themselves so- 
vereigns : it has been seen how the royal power 
was oppressed by such counsellors ; but, by their 
pride or their carelessness, the chief of them 
were^ kept from repairing to the court. Philip 
the Fair created new peers, in order to weaken 
pervert this institution, which was still so 
imposing that the rank of peer was superior to 
«at of prince of the blood. During the civil 
'vars, however, the peerage had declined ; the 
tJobles, being divided, became less formidable, 
Henry IV. lowered their claims by a vigq-.* 
rous display of the royal will. But the governors 

the provinces had usnnied immense power in 
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the time of the anarchy. They Ibrmed the pro- 
ject of preserving this in the same way as the 
counts of the time of Charles the Bald had done ; 
in fact, they wished to recommence the feudal 
government. Mayenne, Mercoeur, and Nemours 
strove to make their honors hereditary. Biron 
treated with the duke of Savoy to attain the same 
object. The plan was to make France a feudal 
and electoral confederation like Germany. But 
the conspiracy was discovered, and Biron, al- 
though the king's old companion In arms, was 
beheaded by a decree of parliament, A. D. 1602. 

The latter events of this reign were, the pro- 
mise made to the pope to recall the Jesuits ; the 
conspiracy of Henrietta of Flntragues, to whom 
Henry had made a promise of marriage ; and the 
mediation between the pope, the Venetians, 
Spain, and Holland. Henry took arms against 
Austria, and proposed, they say, to execute the 
plan of a perpetual peace and confederation of 
Europe. At this time he was assassinated by 
Ravaillac. Two other fanatics had already at- 
tempted this crime ; excited to it, as was this 
wretch, by the Jesuits. 

Henry, assisted by Sully, his friend and mi- 
nister, introduced order and economy into the 
public treasury, which formerly not more than 
one-fifth of the taxes ever reached. He was truly 
a good man, though he reigned like an absolute 
monarch ; and repressed every rising attempt 
at freedom, even to the resistance of parliament, 
by the empty parade of seats of justice. How, 
indeed, could siwrh a man sign the cruel edict, 
that condemned his subjects to the whip and the 
galleys for killing a rabbit? The reason may be 
easily given, though it is with pain; the despo- 
tism of Richelieu and of Louis XIV\ is to be 
traced to Henry IV'. After this we may cease 
to reproach him for loving gambling, and se- 
ducing the wives of his subjects. But he was 
popular, and still lives in the gratitude of the 
nation ; a glory wliich, to the present day, be- 
longs almost solely to him. 

Louis Xlll. being only nine years -old, the 
parliament gave the regency to his motJier, 
Mary of Medicis: this tribunal thus again as- 
sumed the rights of the states-general. The 
benefits of the preceding administration were 
lost; Sully was dismissed, and his savings dis- 
sipated. The Florentine Concini, since marshal 
ot Ancre, and his wife Galigai, ruined France 
by their influence over the regent. The nobles 
and the factions rose again, and, when the states- 
general w'ere assembled, their time was spent in 
empty discussions. They had not since that 
time been convened up to tlie period of the re- 
volution. The complaints of parliament about 
the bad administration of affairs were resented ; 
the prince of (.-onde was arrested ; he was at the 
head of the discontented and the Calvinists, who 
rose several times, and obtained some advati- 
lageous. treaties. One of the king’s young 
pages, who had his ear, persuaded him to dis- 
miss his minister, in order to shake off the yoke 
of the regent, whom he treated very harshly and 
banished. She twice revolted, assisted by some 
of the lords. The prince, cruel through his 
weakness, caused Concini to be assassinated, 
while bis wife was accused of sorcery and burned 
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The new favorite received, as a gift from the 
king, the immense riches arising from their mal- 
practices. Louis XIII. was one of those men, 
who execute without energy the suggestions of 
others, and who avenge themselves tor their ha- 
bitual submission, by tits of bnitality. 

At this time appeared the celebrated cardinal 
Richelieu; he was the creature of Concini, and 
had lived retired since the fall of the latter. 
Possessed of a disposition the most inflexible, 
and tlic most ardent desire of making others 
feel his power, he subjected every tiling to the 
force of his despotic but able mtnd. He at first 
attempted to make himself feared by the groat, 
and caused several of them to be coifdemned to 
death by commissions. He surrounded himself 
with guards; suppressed the high oftices of ad- 
miral and constable, which formerly conferred 
immense authority; and treated the Calvinists 
with sufficient kindness to excite their hopes, 
that he might afterwards succeed in Ids project 
for oppressing them, by taking away their 
towns. After a famous siege, which he con- 
ducted in person, and a truly heroic resistance 
of a year, displayed in all the horrors of famine, 
he took Rochelle, wliicli was defended by an 
English fleet, and he caused this hulwark of the 
Caivinistic faith to be rased to tin; ground. He 
then reduced Rohan, the general of the reformed 
army, and discovered, it is said, that the plan of 
the Protestants was to found a ft;(h;rative repub- 
lic, like that wbicli they liad set*n so prosjierous 
in liollund. Had they succ(;eded, how different 
would the history of i*'urope have appeared I 
* VVe are, in fact, not now treating of the reign 
of Louis, but of Richelieu, before whom every 
thing bowed. Roussillon was conquered in 
1628; the house of Austria was humbled, and 
several wars were carried on against the Spaniards 
with various success : Catalonia was given up to 
France. Tlie genius of Richelieu could avail itself 
of all the resources of policy ; and he is entitled 
to the praise of gloriously maintaining the rank 
of France among the nations of Europe. There 
is, however, something sad and monotonous in 
this reign; every thing in it bears the mark of 
despotism. Weak attempts were made, from 
time to time, to resist its progress, but they were 
always effectually suppressed ; even the noblest 
families connected with them did not escape. 
The marshal iVlarillac was executed in 1630; the 
duke of Montmorency, taken in arms, and con- 
demned by the parliament of Toulouse, was 
doomed to the same fate, notwithstanding he 
ohtnined the king’s pardon, in 1632; and his 
estates of St. IVIanr, I’couen, itud Chantilly 
passed to the house of Conde, as national do- 
mains. Cinq Mars and de Thou were beheaded 
in 1642, for having conspired against the cardi- 
nal, with the knowledge even of the king him- 
self, who was w^e.'ii v of the haughty pomp of his 
minister. At length this tyrannical priest died. 
Ix>uis XTIT. breathed a little, and then died 
a.l8o, ‘asitV say our French aniliorities, ‘Riche- 
lieu had ordered him to follow Inm to the tomb!* 
llie abs',olute power of Charles VI 1. and 
llepry IV. at least preserved the elasticity of the 
French character. Richelieu, like Louis Xl., 
bumbled and degraded it; under him France 
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was renc^ered miserable; it seems as if despot- 
ism stupiAed the people, and inflicted buneo- 
ness on the soil. The claims of parliament 
were of very little avail under such a mastL*r. 
One day, the magistrates having refused a regis- 
tration, Richelieu had them cited before the 
king, and kept them on their knees during the 
whole of the audience. He, however, instituted 
the academy, which had the patience to draw up 
Ins npotlieo.sis annually fgr 160 years; but tlie 
Cid, which he suppressed, gave scope to the 
genius of French literature, and Descartes, per- 
secuted by the devotees, went to philosophise in 
Sweden. 

Louis XI\*. was at this lime (A. D. 1043) 
flve years old. The parliament still arrogated to 
itself the right of appointing the regency. The 
queen dowager, Anne of Austria, a coquettish 
and versatile woman, obtained it. Mazarine, an 
Italian cardinal, her favorite, who had been 
elevated by Richelieu, governed for her. lie 
was a clever and supple man, who cunr.ingly 
acted the despot, and seemed to regard the art 
of making dupes as the only art of reigning. 
The war wiih Austria continued, but without 
.uiy result. The young d’Knghieri, afterwards 
the great Conde, showed himself on this occa- 
sion : he Inuinphed at Rocroy and at Fribourg; 
Tnrenne was victor (1644) at Nordlingen, and 
took Dunkirk; and (.’ondc was again victorious 
at j.ens. This war, in wliieh the Swedes were 
useful allies, terminated in the treaty of West- 
phalia (A. 1). 1048), which arrange«l the (Ar- 
inanic body, and limited the im; erial powiu*. 

At the peace, the discontents of the nobles 
broke out against cardinal Mazarine, and, united 
with tbo pailiaiueni, they liegan the assocuilion 
called J.a Fronde, while the people sometimes 
supported them, and oppusea the two magis- 
trates appointed by the court. Tiiere was, 
however, hardly any thing interesting to them 
in these cjuarrels of a few ambitions aiul tuihii- 
lent men : bowetl down under the vokt*, they 
gained noihing by the.se disputes; tlicse lac- 
tions were in fact the clubs of des|><->ts, who 
laughed and jested at the pubdic wroii;.s wliik* 
tlicy were contending for power. A libertine 
prelate was seen playing the part of ('a'lliiie, 
and, while he recited his strange explo ts. he 
rendered civil war amusing. At Umglh C unde, 
discontented with the court, which he had pt 
first served, forsook it ; aud though Mazavitie 
had him arrested, he afterwards released him. 
Seeing the storm growing blacker, this great 
man at first left France ; but, a price being set on 
his bead, be returned, raised 7000 men, and 
united himself with the Frondeurs and the 
Spaniards. Mazarine now raised a force, which 
he placed under the command of Turenne, and 
an engirgement ensued near the hiuxbourg of St. 
Anthony ; in which Condi^ was victorious after 
a bloody battle. The parliament on this ap- 
pointed the irresolute GiEiston, duke of Orleans, 
lieutenant of the kingdom. Maprine retired 
from court, and the Fronde having no longer 
any pretext dispersed ; but the king and tne 
cardinal soon re-eiitercd Paris, and the natura 
result of this parade of insurrection wtis to 
render their power more absolute. C ondc now 
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rejoined the Spaniards in the Low Countries, and 
the war continued for a long time between him 
and Turenne; it was terminated, however, at 
last, by the treaty of the Pyrenees. France re- 
tained possession of Artois, Roussillon, and 
Alsace, and Louis XIV. married (A. D. 1659) 
the infanta Maria Theresa of Spain. Mazarine 
died, leaving the despotism in good hands. 
Louis declared, that he wished to reign in his 
turn. He had already gone into the parliament 
in his hunting dress, his hoots, and his whip in 
his hand, to forbid them meddling with state 
affairs. 

Louis XTV. formed the design of being the 
most powerful monarch in Europe ; he succeeded 
in it by the assistance of some superior men, 
whom he had the talent of discovering. • Colbert 
restored the finances^ encouraged commerce and 
industry, protected the sciences, and organised 
the administration. A man of genius, named 
lliquet, devoted his fortune and his life to the 
construction of the canal of Languedoc. A 
marine was formed, which was able to contend 
witli those of Holland and England ; the king 
made his ambassadors respected abroad ; and, 
Philip IV^. being dead, pretended claims were 
set up in favor of his daughter Maria Theresa, 
in order to declare war upon Spain. Flanders 
was conquered in 1668, and Franche Comte in 
three weeks. Holland, England, and Sweden 
united as mediating powers ; and, by the treaty 
of Aiv-la-Chapelle, la Comt4 was restored, but 
Han(le»‘s was retained by this fortunate prince 
and fortified by V'aiiban. 

Louis, however, became enraged against 
Holland; he must necessarily have an antipathy 
to a republic as bold as it was proud. He 
raised against them 200,000 men; and, after 
iiaving eritereil into an alliance with the king of 
PfiLrland, effected the passage of the Rhine 
(.V. I). 167*2) in company witli Conde, Turin, 
and Luxembourg, which at that time was extolled 
as a great military exploit, Holland was in- 
vaded, ami the king jiroposed tlie most ruinous 
conditions as the price of peace; but despair 
produced exasperation ; Ru>ter, who had risen 
from the rank of a cal)in-boy to tliat of an ad- 
miral, often boat the English an<l I'rench fleets ; 
the Hollanders laid tlieir country under water to 
preserve its liberty, and Louis evacuated it. 
arious neighbours of this imperious despot 
‘trms to quell his jiride ; ho reconqiier- 
cd rranche-Cornb^, and made Turenne burn 
the palatinate, (’onde gave battle to the stadt- 
holder of Holland, which cost the lives of 25,000 
men. Duquesne by three naval victories ren- 
®red the French flag formidable ; and the 
I'eace of Nimeguen consolidated the conquests 
of the French arms. 

After tliis, however, the stadthoMer attempted 
invasion of I'rance, and the marshal of Lux- 
^nhourg was sent to repulse him. In 1681 
^rasburg was taken. The king sent a fleei 
‘ time to bombard Algiers, in 

er to teach the pirates of the Mediterranean 
respect the French commerce ; he afterwards 
mbarded Genoa for having assisted Algiers. 

llcight of his power; his 
r on, his palaces, his exploits, were endless 
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themes of flattery ; he was said to be the model 
of all that was handsome and magnificent, and 
the unheard of splendor of Versailles, in which 
the wealth of France was swallowed up, still 
intoxicates tlie people. lie now became in- 
spired with the desire of extirpating heresy : and 
the Jesuits, the ladies, the poets, and orators 
applauded it. Missionaries were sent into the 
Cevennes, accompanied by dragoons, who mas- 
sacred thie Calvinists, in order to convert them. 
The perpetual edict of Nantes was revoked, the 
temples demolished, children were tom from their 
parents to be made Catholics, and 800,000 
peaceable Christians compelled to carry into 
strange lands tbeir industry and resentments. 
Indignant Europe at last entered into a league 
against this persecuting de.spc)tism ; of which 
the stadtholder, the prince of Orange, became 
the soul and strength. This prince having been 
called as William JII. to the throne of England, 
and the parliament having driven out the Stuarts, 
Louis offered his protection to the dethroned 
king, James 11. A terrible war broke out; the 
palatinate was again set in flames by order of 
the minister Louvois: l.uxemboug gained vic- 
tories at Fleurus, Steinkerque, and Neawin, over 
king William, ‘ an unsuccessful soldier, but a 
man of great ability,’ say the French writers; 
and the philosophical and fortunate general, 
Cdlinat, triumphed over Savoy at Staffarde, and 
Marseilles. ()n the other hand, Tourville, at 
first superior to the Anglo-Hollanders, lost four- 
teen ships of the line at la Hogue; while the 
privateer, Diiguay-Trnnin, ruined the commerce 
of the enemy. i‘>ery where humanity groaned 
umler useless carnage. The peace at Ryswick 
was finally made (1697) through weariness. 
Louis, as formerly, did not sign it officially, and 
Franco was riiined. Money was made of every 
thing; the title of nobility, hitherto purchased 
by fiefs until the time of Henry IIL, was sold 
for 2000 crowns. 

The king of Spain, having no direct heir, suf- 
fered himself to have extorted from him, after 
much hesitation between the houses of France 
arid Austria, a will in favor of Louis’s grand-son, 
the duke of Anjou ; and this prince accepted the 
crown of that country, knowing, however, that he 
exposed himself to a terrible war. When Louis 
sent him as I'hilip V. into Spain, he tobl him to 
come no more over the Eyrenres. ' A little coun- 
terfeit abbe, wlujin the proud Louis had dis- 
dained, and who bad become one of the emperor s 
best generals, prince Eugene, obtained great 
advantages in Savoy over old \’illeroi. The 
duke of Savoy, \’ictor Amadeus, abandoned 
Louis, iiotwitbstanding the bands which united 
him to the Bourbons. Marlborough now tri- 
umphed (A. U. 1703) in the Low Countries; but 
Villars also rlefealed the imperialists atllochstet, 
where the year following the French were defeat- 
ed in their turn, by Eugene and Marlborough, 
while he was absent. The English took Gibraltar 
and Barcelona ; V^endome, however, the worthy 
grandson of Henry IV., repulsed Eugene in Italy, 
while Marlborough gained the decisive victory of 
Rainilies over Villeroi. I'ortune then changed 
in the south; the I'rench army was beaten at 
Turin; Toulon was besieged ; the arch-duke was 
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crowned at Madrid^ and Louis’s protcg<5, Philip 
V^, was on the point of losing Spain, if Berwick 
had not gained for him the battle of Almanza. 
Kugene now traversed the Netherlands, went 
from north to south, and south to north, and took 
Lille, in conjunction with Marlborough. Louis, 
on this, stooped to seek a peace ; but such hard 
conditions were imposed upon him, among which 
was tliat he should set aside the succession of his 
grandson, that he preferred continuing the war. 
After many efforts of heroic constancy, the French 
army, commanded by V^illars, was defeated in 
1710 at Malplaquet, where the loss of the enemy 
however was immense. The king now again 
humbled himself, but his oflers were rejected. 
X’endoine then retrieved his affairs in S^in; 
Marlborough retired in disgrace; a truc^^vas 
concluded with England ; and Vi liars, having 
surprised Eugefli at Denain, obtained one of 
those splendid victories which often save em- 
pires. 

A respectable historian assures us, that the 
allied sovereigns declared, before the ^battle of 
Denain, that they were not lighting with the 
nation of France, but with its head, whose 
ambition and despotism were incom]iatible with 
the peace of Europe. They demanded, as a 
condition of the j)eace,the periodical convocation 
of the states-general in F’rance. Preparations 
were making at court to retire behind tlie Loire. 
We miglit thus think we were reading the his- 
tory of our own times, as it hits been observed : 
and can it be true, asks a modern French writer, 
that but for the victory of Denain, the represen- 
tative government would have been established 
in France a century sooner? 

The peace of Utrecht was the consequence of 
this victory. V'illars, on the emperor hesitating 
to sign it, passed towards the Rhine, repulsed 
tlie imperialists, and signed with Eugene the 
peace of Rastadt. The issue* of this ruinous 
war was less fatal than France might have ex- 
pected : the most humiliating condition was the 
destruction of the port of Dunkirk. At its close, 
the death of the dauphin, and of his son the 
duke of Burgundy, almost at the same time, put 
a linishing stroke to the misfortunes of Louis, 
lie died at the age of seventy-seven, having 
reigned sixty-two years ; bequeathed to F'rance 
3,11 1,000,000 livres of debt, and been the means 
of the slaughter of more than 1,000 000 of men. 
Almost deified, while alive, he died, as might be 
expected, forsaken, and the people insulted his 
comse. 

The seventeenth century has been called the 
a.ge of Louis XIV., because this prince contributed 
to give splendor to it by his magnificence and 
taste for a certain sort of greatness. But what 
good did he effect for France or Europe? He 
rendered the former powerful, but a slave; ‘ he is 
the cause,’ say some of their best historians, ‘ of 
the I'rench having lost their national spirit.’ By 
constituting himself the dispenser of glory, as 
well as of fortune, he demoralised the nation 5 
it forgot itself, to think only of him ; and when 
he uttered that saying, ‘ I am the state,’ he was 
believed. His vain splendor gave false ideas to 
the nation, which is but too much inclined to 
make the man of the present moment its idol and 
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its palladium. Under Louis XIV. Racine,. 
Boileau, and Moliere, it is true, corrected the 
public taste and produced some masterpieces * 
but without l.ouis, Corneille, Pascal, La Fon- 
taine, Fenelon, and La Bruybre, would have ren- 
dered France illustrious; reason would have had 
more free instruments; genius, delivered from 
the contemplation of the great king, would have 
aspired to conceptions more noble because more 
useful. The spirit of independence, roused by the 
struggle of the Fronde, would not have Deen re- 
pressed ; the examination of the true interests of 
nations would not have been retarded ; and the 
seventeenth century would, perhaps, have been at 
once the age of reason and of genius. In order 
to oppress thought, despotism borrowed, as usual 
the yoke of the faith. Bossuet was the apostle of 
the monarchy of Louis XIV. and preached his in- 
fallibility. The jansenists were persecuted less on 
account of the doctrines about which they dis- 
puted, than because they thought in their own 
way, and destroyed the unity of the church. All 
France must think like the king ; from this arose 
that thick varnish of hypocrisy which concealed 
the corruption of manners. The Tartuffe, sanc- 
tioned by the court, is the triumph of genius ! 
This Louis XIV.. moreover, so absolute*, who 
would not suffer himself to be governed by Ids 
mistresses, closed his reign by allowing a Jesuit 
his confessor, to share his power with him ; to- 
gether with an old woman, whom he had marrie^d 
the widow Scarron, the governess of his legiif 
mate bastards. 

The great grandson of Louis XlV. also be- 
came king at the age of five years. The pari la- 
ment violated the will of the late king, and named 
his son, the duke of Orleans, absolute regrnt. 
He was a very witty debauchee, and careless 
about business. The monotonous grandeur of 
the former reign, joined to its reverses, had, at 
length, wearied the French; and, delivered from 
the oppressive constraint which ceremony and 
intolerance had imjwsed upon manners, they 
abandoned themselves to the licentiousness of 
a foolish joy, and rushed into an opposite ex- 
treme, like children who have escaped from the 
eye of a severe master. During the war against 
Spain, stirred up by the old Italian curb Albe- 
roiii, who dreamed of some day overturning 
Fmrope, the design was conceived of paying the 
debts of l.ouis XIV^, and an adventurer of the 
name of Law arrived from Scotland with a sys- 
tem of finance which was eagerly received. 
Every thing was paid with the money of llu* 
dupes, who received, instead of it, paper and 
gigantic hopes, until stock-jobbing drove the 
nation mad ; the rich ruined dieniselves, and the 
poor became rich and noble. Theabb^ Dubois, 
the minister, was as vile as his master was corrupt : 
such a man was, characteristically enough, the 
sycophant of the Jesuits. 

The regent died in 1723, iust as the king 
entered into his majority, and tne duke of 
bon was appointed minister. He signalize 
himself only by some persecutions of the r r(^ 
testants. ’Fhe abb^* de Fleury, who succeeded 
him, was a very moderate and prudent 
about seventy-three years old ; he possessed the 
talent of quieting and conciliating the minds 0 
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the people, and procured a long peace for 
France, which had been disturbed by the ex- 
pulsion of Stanislaus, the king of Brittany, 
father-in-law to Louis XV. Alliances were 
contracted ; a war was undertaken against the em- 
peror, allied to Peter the Great, who for the first 
lime made Russia the theme f)f conversation in 
Riirope. The campaign in Italy in 1734 was 
decisive; peace was signed at V’ienna, and 
I'rance gained Lorraine, of which Stanislaus had 
the sovereignty only for his life. 

The war of 1740, for the emperor’s succession, 
which his daughter, the illustrious Maria The- 
resa wished to preserve entire, was less success- 
ful. Several French armies were destroyed 
without fighting : hut the retreat of the marshal 
from Belle Isle into Germany has been much 
admired. Frederic, the famous king of Prussia, 
now began to exhibit his great talents as a poli- 
tician and general ; he conquered Silesia. In 
this war France was the ally of Prussia and the 
elector of Bavaria, the candidate for the empire. 
She had to contend against England, Holland, 
and Piedmont. The battle of Fontenay, in 
Trance, was gained against the two former 
powers by marshal Saxe ; Louis XV. being pre- 
sent at the battle in which his family fought va- 
liantly. Success was bakinced in Italy, and Mari.a 
Theresa’s courageous perseverance was crowned 
(A. D. 1748) by the peace of Aix-la-Chapellc. 
The war also raged at sea : some French mer- 
chants made themselves masters of Madras, and 
their trade was respected in the Indies. At this 
lime Charles Edward Stuart, assisted by France, 
landed in Scotland, but failed after some sur- 
prising exploits. 

The war soon began again, or rather the hos- 
tilities in the colonies were not interrupted ; an 
Tnglish expedition was despatched thither with- 
out the form of a declaration of war, and the 
Trench armies were at first successful in Canada 
and in Europe ; Richfdicu took Mahon ; a naval 
bdttlc was gained ; lVEstr(?es beat the English 
;it llastCTnbeck, .md Hanover was conquered. 
In this war the ancient policy of Europe was 
overturned ; the strongest alliances were formed. 
Trance united with Austria against Prussia; 
Frederic was lost ; Soubise marched against him 
with the powerful army of the coalition ; when his 
army met with a defeat as complete as that which 
tifty years afterwards took place at Jena. The 
war continued until the treaty of Paris, which 
deprived France of all its American possessions 
'ixcepi New Orleans. The alliance then con- 
tracted with Spain, under the name of the family 
compact, was not to the advantage of France. 
Chatham governed England, the power of which 
he raised to the highest pitch. 

To finish the picture of this reign, we must 
jnention the endless religious disputes and po- 
litical intrigues excited by the hull unigenitus, 
which assumed the infallibility of the pope; the 
persecution renewed by the Jesuits and the ?o- 
^^ernment against the jansenists and the parlia- 
y®ent ; and the ridiculous miracles with which the 
latter endeavoured to defend themselves. The 
dissolute conduct of the court at this time, in- 
deed, and the scandal of the private life of the 
who gave himself up to the most abandoned 
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women, and spent the greater part of his time 
in the orgies of the Parc-au-cerfs, while the French 
were in want of bread, is still in lively recollec- 
tion throughout France; as well as the mean 
despotism of the lettres de cachet, and their at- 
tendant oppressions. But why should we be 
delayed by this base spectacle of the decrepitude 
of arbitrary power ? It is enough that, by a re- 
action, it Iras produced the greatest benefits. The 
reign of Louis XV^, therefore, has been sstid to 
be -that to which France owes the most ; it made 
the people think ; it fully opened their eyes to 
the evils of absolute power; and then hastened 
the epoch of national manhood and deliverance. 
Degraded despotism is as instructive to nations, 
as despotism, “surrounded with its glory, is fatal 
to tkilim. We need only therefore speak of the 
ministry of Choiseul, who rendered France glo- 
rious in her external relations* and conquered 
Corsica, and of the expulsion or the Jesuits, who 
had just been assassinating a king of Portugal, 
and were suspected of directing the poniard 
of Damien against Louis W. This is a curious 
event in a reign in which fanaticism sacrificed the 
old Galas and the young Labarre ; and in which 
Avignon was restored to the philosophical pope, 
Clement XIV., as a recompense for abolishing 
the Jesuits. The patriot Chalotais was impri- 
soned in this reign for making use of the parlia- 
ment of Brittany to denounce the tyranny of an 
extortionate governor. 

In reviewing the march of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the subject, on the one hand, of the male- 
diction of the partisans of ignorance, fanaticism, 
and passive obedience, and extolled on the other 
by the disciples of anarchy, and of a false philo- 
sophy, we siiall allow our French authorities, as 
we hvive frequently done in this paper, to speak 
freely on French topics. Whatever blame may be 
attributed to the corru])iion of the regency, it is 
to this period that the French are indebted for 
the emancipation of their minds. The most 
popular iof their historians say, ‘ The literary 
paradoxes of Lamotte attested at least some 
independence of mind, and the desire of opening 
up new paths to knowledge. Fortenelle rendered 
science popular. Montesquieu took a bold view 
of the manners, faith, 'and laws of nations. \*o|- 
taire Ctarried a philosophic spirit into literature ; 
while Massillon, by introducing it into the pul- 
pit, rendered in a moment Christian eloquence 
the interpreter of close reasoning. The protes- 
tant refugees also, Bayle especially, contributed 
more or less to the emancipation of thought ;’ 
but see our article Bayi.f. ‘ Frederic of Prussia, 
who was not a philosopher, but merely a man 
of a strong mind,’ says IM. Bonet, ‘ for philosophy 
is the science of doing good to mankind,’ sent 
for Voltaire, and protected nim openly. He 
formed in France an a.s.sociation of well-informed 
if not very sober philosophers, who undertook 
the Encyclopaedia, that is to say, the grand 
thought of Bacon submitted to alphabetical 
arrangement. Another soclely, less boasted of, 
rendered perhaps greater sftnuces to humanity, 
we mean the economists, who have not been suffici- 
ently valued, because they had recourse to ridi- 
cule. Notwithstanding their dogmatic tone, the 
soaring c hanicter of their style, and their too ex- 
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elusive inductions from principles at this day 
disputed, we owe them some gratitude for having 
directed the curious enquiry of all towards the 
examination of quest ioiis of public interest. 
Strange systems have multiplied, but the atten- 
tion has been generally turned to the useful; 
the causes of the misery of the people have been 
enquired into, and the public mind has been 
formed. Adam Smith, and the Scotch, have ap- 
plied to this study that rectitude of mind which 
they have manifested in philosophical history. 
The Italians dislinguislied themselves by their 
sagacity and investigation, but the French econo- 
mists must still be regarded, say the French 
writers, as the forcriAnert of the enlightened 
philanthropists, at this day spr^d over both 
neniispheres. Voltaire, D'Alembert. Diderot, 
Duclos, Mably, Condillac, Marmonteb and Hel- 
vetius, certainly sapped the foundation of many 
baleful prejudices, which obstructed the march 
of tlie human, mind ; llaynal displayed to the 
new world an immense futurity of prosperity ; 
and Rousseau, in bis unnatural wny, developed 
something of the philosophy of the heart and of 
nature. 

Section VII. — The French Revolution. 

It is difficult to know how to commence the 
history of the Revolution ; its true preamble has 
certainly been already given in the liistory of the 
entire monarchy. The eNistenee of a nation 
(observe our lively neighbours) may be coni- 
lared to the life of man ; he is born, be grows, 
le prospers or meets with adversity ; be has 
bis ailments, and their cures and relapses^ and 
he dies after having given life to a new man. 
The nation of the old regime exists no longer, a 
new nation has taken its place ; it is of impor- 
tance to know how it has arisen, and for that 
purpose to take as copious a view of its original 
and progressive courses as possible. 

Strange social combinations, established by 
chance, by force, or by error, must in ti»c, it has 
b?en well said, be subverted by law, that is, 
wrhten reason : we shall not decide whether this 
reason is absolute or relative; we only <!onsider 
it as the expression of the ideas and wants of 
the greatest number. The geq^ral interest, the 
sharing, as much as possible among men, of the 
advantages of the social stale, is the proper ob- 
ject of law. Men dispute about a, crowd of 
differing theories, which, however, agree in this 
point ; and while they contend respecting the 
.seat of sovereignty, its exercise, and its attributes, 
all political doctrines and .systems must bow be- 
fore the general interest, manifested by the opinion 
of the greatest numlier. 

The French revolution, according to the re- 
spectable writers of that country, is the application 
of this idea ; it was nothing else but the solemn 
manifestation of the general interest, situations 
and antecedent circurrislances giving place to the 
reign of opinion and law. We shall sec this 
change effected, they observe, in the midst of 
terrible outrages, and, notwithstanding obstinate 
resistance, we shall see it consolidated in dangers, 
and plots, in passions, and errors, and crimes. 
The m^rests and ambition of a few will for a 
long be injurious to the interests and wants 
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of almost tlie whole community. We shall be 
hold the revolution, hurried and irritated) passing, 
far beyond the bounds it had at first intended 
and returning to them as all revolutions do. We 
shall be astonished at the recital of deplorable 
excesses, which ciitical situations, resentments, 
and mistrust, do not sufficiently palliate, and 
which are not compensated by a few sublime 
actions. We shall find moments of delirium, and 
even of madness ; schisms, and purifications in 
parties, when they possessed power; alliances 
with the most opposite parties, when they were 
not in power; opinions bending to circumstan- 
ces; wesdeiiss rendered hardy by fear ; egotism, 
bold when it is poor ; timid or apostate, when 
rich ; in fine, we shall see disinterestedness and 
good fiiith often the dupes of avarice and liyj)o- 
crisy. ‘Thq new nation conceived during the 
time of a declining despotism, has however spent 
its childhood amidst the.so frightful soitow.s; but 
it is strong, and full of hopes. It i.s the most 
suVistantial result of the revolution, and this result 
will last.’ May the prediction be verified, we 
add most cordially ! . 

The revolution had already taken place in the 
public mind, when Louis X\T. (1774) ascended 
the throne. Nothing was wanted but to reduce 
it into a palpable form. The king could accom- 
plish this end in two ways; either by assembling 
the nation, and leaving it to digest the particular 
forms of a constitution, or execute it himself, by 
granting the nation what it demanded. lie began 
to take tliis last course, but afterwards abandoned 
it, because, though he had a real love for that 
which is good, he wanted the perseverance indi.s- 
pensablc for doing it. He called to the ministry 
Turgot and Malesherbes, men who united great 
talents to great virtues. The former, who pro- 
fessed the principles of the economists, and who 
had rendered himself famous by the wisdom and 
popularity of bis administration in a province, 
came with the desire of producing those leforms 
which public opinion claimed, and of which the 
king acknowledged the necessity. He wished to 
abolish the services, to destroy the vestiges of 
feudali.sm, to siip])rpss the monks, recall tbcl’ro- 
te.stants, give liberty of eoiiscience, fix ilu* e vil 
interest on the foundation of law, ^^e. ; in tine, 
hewLshed to apply the theories which the econo- 
mists had developed. A reformer of this sort 
must necessarily draw upon himself disuracr 
from the court, and all the privilege<l orders. 
Abuses are naturally inimiral to reformers. An 
old courtier called Maurepas rallied them, ami 
leagued them with the parliament, recently 
renewed. A storm gathered against the patriot 
ministers, and the young king sacrificed them 
to the clamors of a cornrpted couit, which 
turned hi.sgood intentions and kind manners into 
ridicule, and which especially feared economy. 
Their dismissal, the momentary triumph oi the 
court, disgusted and distressed the people. The 
scandals of prodigality increased more than ever. 
Maurepas, however, placed at the head of the 
finances (the chief place in the ministry, sme^ 
herethedi.sea.se chiefly lay) Necker, a Genevese, 
and a Calvinist, which was at least a concession 
to the spirit of the age. 

At this time the memorable war broke o\u m 
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the colonies of America. They followed 

perhaps the course of nature, in separating from 
their mother country, and the desire of indepen* 
dence was the real cause, though a miserable tax 
on tea became the ostensible one* When a revo- 
lution is to take place, it is very often a financial 
question that determines it : we shall see another 
example of this in France. The cause of the 
American insurgents naturally at any rate excited 
great enthusiasm in France, such as the eigh- 
teenth century had made it. ‘To help in resist- 
ing oppression, to found a republic,' were 
invitations sufficiently dazzling to the French 
youth ; and even among the nobility philosophi- 
cal and liberal principles ^ere imbibed. The 
young marquis ae la Fayette setting off the first, 
at his own expense, gave the signal to the whole 
nation. He was the first volunteer for the new 
liberty. Franklin, who was the patriarch of it, 
hurried away the cabinet of Versailles with the 
thought of humbling England; and this was cer- 
tainly the result of the war. The French fleet 
appeared witli honor on all the seas ; the army 
worthily seconded general Washington ; by the 
treaty of Paris (1783) the independence of the 
United States was acknowledged in Europe, and 
the French, who returned from them, gave those 
flattering accounts of the new republic, which 
induced the people to think they had seen a 
nation at once free and wise. 

Still it was necessary to borrow, in order to 
support this war ; and the embarrassment of the 
tinances increased. Necker unfolded the cause 
of tijis in a book that he published, as well as 
ilu? means of obviating the evil, by an equali- 
sation of the rales ; when the nobility and clergy 
attacked this plan and displaced the minister, 
t’alonne came forward promising confidently to 
set all things right. He spoke of economy while 
he smiled on the prodigality of the court; he 
had ri?sources against every event, systems to 
suit every circumstance. But the nation soon 
perceived that he was a mere blunderer, who 
relied on loans, as a convenient tax imposed upon 
futurity, to relieve the present. The affiiir of 
the. necklace, an<l the disgrace of the prince de 
Rohan (see our article Antoinktte), then fol- 
lowed, and St. 11 farther diminished the respect 
of the people for the crown, ('alonne wanted 
to give to liis projec*ts the su]q)ort and assistance 
of an appearance, at least, of public opinion, 
lie had an a.ssembiy of the notables convened, 
that is of the principal persons of the court and 
the magistracy, before whom he laid the existing 
deficiency of 140,000,000, and requested money. 
He addressed himself to the wrong sort of men ; 
they were the privileged ; they exclaimed against 
It, and separated after having overthrown ( ’a- 
jt>nne; the assembly of notables, over which 
Monsieur, afterwards Louis XVI II., presided, 
<iontributed much to his fall. Still the F rcuch owe 
^this assembly the demanding of the king the 
edicts, which abolished the feudal services and 
created provincial assemblies, s«ach as Turgot 
sttffgested. 

Archbishop Brienne, a man of the couii, 
brought into the ministry a complete incapacity 
business. A territorial tax and one upon 
timber were rejected by the parliament, notwith- 
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standing the efforts of the seat of justice, which 
it was thought would carry them with a high 
hand. The better to intimidate the court, the 
parliament called for the states-^eneral, and 
thus made itself popular ; but it did not dream 
that it was^ signing its own abdication. Ba- 
nished from Troyes, where it had become wea- 
risome, it returned to Paris with the intention 
of granting the ministry a loan of 420,000,000, 
and then suddenly refused it to th^ king, who 
had too sharply pressed the registration. In 
these circumstances it was, that the duke of 
Orleans began to show that opposition in 
Consequence of which he was banished. 

In order to humble the |fi^rliament, tlie minis- 
try formed the pjan of the division into baiiiwics, 
and the creation of a plenary court, coiqposed 
of the great functionaries, civil, military, and ec- 
clesiastic, which was appointed to accomplish 
the registrations. The counsellor d’Epremesnil 
unveiled the secret of this absurd plan, and de- 
nounced it to his colleagues, when the parlia- 
ment protested immediately against every system 
founded on the good pleasure of the sovereign : 
and the people applauded and protected the ma- 
gistrates against the armed force, whicli had vio- 
lated their precincts. The financial distress, 
however, increasing, the king recalled Necker, 
who was the popular minister, and at the same 
time fixed the meeting of the states-general for 
1789. The dismissal of Brienne was celebrated 
at Paris by the burning of a little man in a mitre 
before the statue of Henry TV. Blood was sliod 
several times on this occasion. The fermentation 
was not less in the provinces. The parliament 
of Brittany ap[)eared to wish to begin the revo- 
lution ; while the states of Dauphiny exhibited 
the tliree orders united by the same patriotism 
and leagued against arbitrary power. 

Necker commenced by repairing the faults and 
outrages of Brienne. The parliamcnte were re- 
newe<l ; but that of Paris was already retiring 
before the states-general. According to his 
custom of allowing legislative consultations, he 
declared that the (ieliberalions and votes of the 
orders would take place, us in 1614. But the 
old antecedents were no longer seasimable, and 
the patriots demaniod that the third state should 
at least be equally represented with the two 
other orders. A multitude of waiters attempted 
to discuss this question, and in Sieyes’s hook en- 
titled, What is tire thini order ? it was answered 
plainly — the nation. From that time two parlies 
were very clearly distinguished. The aristocrats 
were those wdio wished to preserve tlie exclusive 
privileges, and resist the reformers ; they were 
weak, and had only tlio court, the dignifieil 
clergy, and tlie majority of the nobles for their 
partisans. Tlie patriots consisted of the peasan- 
try, the industrious laborers, tlie citizens, the 
inferior clergy, .ind a small ])art of the nobility. 
Monsieur, and a multitude of young officers who 
had reiurue<l from America, showed themselves 
patriots at court. Duport was at the head of 
those in parliament. Necker appealed from the 
decision of this assembly to a second meeting of 
the notables, which confinned it; Monsieur’s 
board alone supported the opinion of the king 
in favor of tlie double representation. In oppo- 
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tition to the advice of the notables, the king de- 
elaredy that it should take place, but \vith sepa- 
rate votes. Then the election was contemplated^ 
and France was prepared for the revolution. 

It will be impossible to mention all the local ^ 
insurrections and partial acts of violence that 
took place, and had more or less influence on 
the march of the great events of this time ; it is 
of more importance that we should observe the 
progress of the great parties. With the meetings 
of the bailiwics for the elections commenced 
political clubs, after the pattern of those of Eng- 
land : but in France they were destined to be- 
come more turbulent. At that time they were 
peaceably conducted, and the speakers asto- 
nished the people by informing them of their 
rights ; but they did not excite them to obtain 
them by murder. 

Some of the elections were tempestuous ; the 
nobility of Brittany refused to send deputies ; 
that of Provence excluded from the election of 
the three states one of their members, as a pas- 
sionate and violent orator ; a politician of lofty 
and prompt measures ; a man of a dcver and 
active conduct ; ambitious, because he was cor- 
rupt; and an implacable enemy of arbitrary, 
power, because he bad been in the Bastile: 
this was Mirabeau. The constituents sent back 
to their mandtoaries some papers in wliich their 
wishes were expressed. These sheets contained 
the voice of the people ; they fully admitted that 
the nation needed a revolution; and the three 
orders now agreed to demand the reforms that 
the general interest required. The court assem- 
bled the states at Versailles, thinking the more 
easily to influence their proceedings. At the 
ceremony of installation the tiers etat, in a mo- 
dest sinit of black, received from the etiquette of 
the court all the pitiful moc^ifleations that could 
be inflicted. But the people perceived it, and 
cried out^ live the states; while the order in 
question kept silence, ‘ thinking of the time, 
when they should raise their heads.’ 

Neither the clergy nor the nobility attended 
at the hall of tlie sittings for the verifying of the 
powers. The urgent representations of the states 
to avoid a schism having been rejected, they coii- 
stuuted themselves a National Assembly, and de- 
clared every other kind of representation illegal. 
This vigorous measure overawed the court, which 
prepared some half concessions for the royal 
sitting, and brought troops into the hall, in order 
to support them. When the king, at his sitting, 
ordered the states to separate into three cham- 
bers, the states remained, declaring the inviola- 
bility of the representatives ; Mirabeau declared 
that they would yield only to the lurce of bayo- 
nets. From this time the people assumed a real 
sovereignty, and though a part only of the nobility 
and the majority of the clergy united themselves to 
the great body at fir.st, thecest severally joined it, in 
deference to the king and to the necessity of tlie 
case. Still were the privileged orders strong 
enough to disturb if not to n;sist the stream of 
events ; they conspired, and 20,000 men surroun- 
ded Paris. At this juncture M. Necker was once 
more sent away. The assembly in vain demanded 
the dismissal of the troops : the tumult was at its 
Aeight, and the French guards, uniting with the 
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people against a foreign regiment, Uiic universal cry 
was ' To arms!' The mingled soldiery and popu- 
lace rushed into the arsenals, the workshops, and 
finally (July 14) to the Bastile, in which despo- 
tism had so often buried its victims, carried it 
by assault, and rased it to the foundations. It 
is however to be observed that the prisoners re- 
leased, neither in their number, nor in the de- 
scription of their cases, justified this measure of 
open revolt against all existing authority. 

The court, stupified with astonishment, now 
ordered th6 dismissal of the troops, and the recall 
of Necker. Paris nominated Bailly, who presided 
at the tennis court, its mayor, and La Fayette 
became commander of the national guards. The 
king came to Paris from Versailles, and received 
from Bailly the tri-colored cockade, the mark of 
his union with the people, who saluted him with 
sincere acclamations. At that time, perhaps, the 
revolution was completed ; but emigration com- 
menced, and the public agitation continued. 
While the assembly was discussing the * Decla- 
ration of the rights of man,’ which was to be the 
basis of the constitutional edifice, the fanatics of 
liberty assassinated various individuals, and set 
fire to the ehatedux. Robbery succeeded to con- 
fusion. The clergy and nobility consented to 
give up their privileges for the public peace, and 
in one memorable night (Aug. 4) every vestige 
of feudalism was annihilated by the voice of the 
deputed nobles and prelates. Their constituents 
were far from subscribing to this act of disintor- 
estedness, wTested from them in a moment of 
fear and enthusiasm, and the discontent of these 
orders united with the menaces of foreign troops 
to increase the exasperation of the people : every 
whore they were ready to run to arms. The king 
and queen vacillated towards each party by 
turns. Now they seemed by their presence to 
apj>roveof thecounter-revolulionaxy vows uttered 
at a banquet by the body guards and the otHcers 
of the ar.ny ; again they would hold intorview.s 
(esnc^cially the queen) with known arislocmts ; 
ant! evidently acted on the mere intimidation of the 
moment. A want of bread was experienced at 
Paris, when an immense crowd went to Versailles, 
and though restrained by the national guard, 
who ran to the assistance of the queen when the 
furious w retches, who had forced the palat e, were 
about to sacrifice her, they proclaimed aloud 
their determination to bring tlie king to Paris, 
together with the assembly ; which they accom- 
plished. Many of the members btdongingtotlie 
nobility now separated from tlie latUT. 

At tnis time was formed the famous Jacobin 
Club, an illegal and violent power, which raised 
itself at the side of the national representation, 
in order soon after to crush it. At first it con- 
sisted of a few well-disposed deputies and 

{ )atriots; but every thing was lost when the 
eaders made themselves the distributers of popu- 
larity. This focus united in itself that violent 
excitement which was perhaps necessary tor Uie 
defence of the new system against attacks botli 
from witl||it and within. But the frequent 
insurrections began to brutalise the manners o 
the people, and the assembly decreed inartia 
law to stop their excesses. ' The liberty of tne 
press and of religious opinions was, at the same 
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time decreed! Some real services, however, 
were performed by the National Assembly 
France was divided into departments ; the titles 
of the nobility were abolished; the wealth of, 
the clergy, who possessed a fifth of the territory 
of France, was, notwithstanding their outcries, 
declared national property, and appropriated as 
a pledge for the issue of the assignats ; while the 
army was purified of aristocratic privileges, and 
boy*^fiicers. The oppositions and protestations 
of the parliament and the emigration, however, 
increased. At last the idea of a great patriotic 
festival was conceived, in order to effect a general 
reconciliation. The 14th of July, 1790, the 
anniversary of the taking of the Bastile, was 
chosen for this confederation, and 100,000 depu- 
ties of the people, of the army, and the national 
guards assembled at the Cham p-d e-Mars, to 
swear fidelity to the nation, the law, and the king, 
who appeared in the midst of them. Never had 
there been a more solemn compact, or greater 
enthusiasm manifested ; all hearts were intoxi- 
cated with hope, and the whole people appeared 
(alas ! what a mere appearance 1 ) like a nation 
of brothers. The aristocracy, who took no part 
in this national emotion, turn(‘d it into ridicule. 
Amidst all the patriotic donations the embarrass- 
ment of the finances increasefl, and Necker, whose 
too great confidence in himself had fettered his 
designs, now finally retired. Some clubs of aris- 
tocrats were formed, and a camp of the enemies 
of the revolution appeared at Jal^s. 

Insurrections ainon I the people, the army, and 
navy, now extended : the constitutional monar- 
chy lost its defender, Mirabeau, who received 
the honors of the Pantheon ; when on a sudden 
it was reported that the king, yielding to tlie 
suggestions of his court, had escaped, but had 
been stopped at Varennes, on his way into 
Germany. The design of this emigration ap- 
peared very suspicious to the people : to every 
reflt'cting mind, out of France, it was obviously 
the retreat of worn-out jiafienee and frustrated 
hope. The unhapjiy prince re-entered Paris in 
the midst of a silent population : and the assem- 
bly suspended him from bis functions until they 
could finish the constitution, and offer it to him 
for his acceptance. This however was only a 
t^y formality ; the words forfeiture and repub- 
lic had been pronounced, an<l all their supposed 
consequences contemplated, and they met with a 
multitude of echoes among a people whom every 
thing conspired to sour or irritate. A republican 
insurrection, against the constitution, took place 
m the Champ-de-Mars, and was only suppressed 
the martial measures of Ijl Fayette and 
Bailly. On the other hand, the right side of the 
assembly, that is, the partisans of privileges, de- 
claimed against a constitution which gave the 
king only the title of Hereditary Representative 
^ the nation. The acceptance of the constitu- 
tion, however, gave the people another festival ; 
Dirt fears of all kinds now occupied the rrunds of 
men. ^ 

According to the terms of this corURtvition, the 
constituent assembly gave place to a new moet- 
JJtg of representatives, and committed the fault 

ex cluding from it its own most valuable mem- 
The legislative assembly was elected 
VoL. IX. ^ 
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according to the opinions of {he moment; and« 
republicanism prevailing in it, .a consultation 
was soon held about the abolition of the mon- 
r archy. In 'die mean time the princes were wail- 
ing at Coblentz for an opportunity of introducing 
the former state of things into France. The em- 
peror and the king of Prussia had just entered 
into a coalition against it. The kinp in alliance 
witli them thought perhaps of sharing this fine 
country among th em. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the 
constituent assembly, the mere enumeration of its 
labors will astonish posterity. It directed its 
attention to the foundations of- things; it organ- 
ised the national guard, and con.stituted the army 
of the line according to the strictest principles of 
liberty : it practically applied the principle of the 
separation of the authorities ; instituted a real 
jury and justices of the peace ; made rural, mu- 
nicipal, and penal laws; freed industry from 
monopoly and the yoke of the masters ; gave back 
to society myriads of monks who were of no pre- 
vious us^ to it; restored the property of the 
church to the circulation, to agriciiUurt', and to 
the exchequer; suppressed burdensome taxes, 
entries, and exemptions (those rattles of vanity 
which become strong instruments to degrade an 1 
corrupt men) ; and, above all, regulated public 
instruction, and placed it on a basis which sub- 
sequent changes have not been able to destroy. 
* little remains to ns of the good that it did,^ ob- 
serves a modern historian of this era, ‘but we 
owe it not the less gratitude on that account.* 

In the constituent assembly the aristocratic 
opposition was very feeble : Maury, Cazales, and 
F.j)remesnil in vain rendered it remarkable by 
their eloquence. The royalists, Mounier, (!!er- 
mont-Tonnere, and l^ally Tollendal, who wished 
for the two Rnglish^'houses, could scarcely find 
any support; neither could the republicans Pe- 
tioii, Buzot, and Robespierre. That imposing 
majority, in which were Rabaut St. Etienne, 
Chapelicr, Montmorency, Noailles, Volncy, 
Sieves, the originator of projects, the profound 
Duport, the Jansenist Camus, the judicious 
Barnave,the lawyer Thouret,the skilful I-aineth, 
and so many other celebrated men, among whom 
was the great Mirabeau, stood steadfast. Tlie le- 
gislative assembly was divided into three parts : 
the moilerafe republicans, of whom may be men- 
tioned the eloquent Vergni and, the virtuous (’on- 
dorcet, Brissot, and Cuadet, the logician Gen- 
sonne, and those who were called the Girondists 
(because the deputation from the (Jironde were 
the -most distinguished of them), the (’ordeliers, 
whor suffered Danton to direct their club, Camille 
Desmoulines, Fabre d’Eglantiiie, and the con- 
^itutional royalists, who were very feeble against 
enemies •supported by popular opinion. At first 
the majority assumed the attitude of hostility to 
the royal power, both by restraining it and by 
failing in the respect due to its functions. The 
king made some rt^sistance, by opposing to some 
decrees, that were offered to him for his sanction, 
his veto, the right of which the constitution gave 
him. But this right was illusory, and without 
suff cient strength to secure respect. 

The Girondist Petion was now elected mayor 
of Paris, and procured a decree for the closing 
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ckf the club of royalists called Feuillans. The 
property of die emigrants was sequestrated} and 
a new oath was required of the priests. Some 
unpopular ministers increased unhappily the 
distrust of the royal power, and, at the moment 
when the assignats were depreciated at home, in- 
formation was received, from St. Domingo, that 
the disturbances which had taken place between 
the whites and the men of color, in the time of 
the constituent assembly, had become much 
more serious since the blacks had taken part in 
them. News also arrived of massacres in differ' 
ent cities of the kingdom, especially at Avignon, 
where one party desired uniong with France, 
according to the decree of the constituent assem- 
bly ; while the other wished to remain under the 
government of the pope. Terrible reprisals were 
made upon this party in the massacre of the 
Glacier (1792), but the assassins were pardoned. 
The emigrant princes were now denouncctl at 
the bar of the assembly ; and war was evidently 
coming on. In the midst of this universal agi- 
tation the king was without any ade<|uate sup- 
port. lie appeared to turn to the side of the 
Girondists, and took a ministry of their choice : 
among whom were Roland, whose wife is so ce- 
lebrated for her republican virtues, her writings, 
and her death, and Dumouriez, afterwards so suc- 
cessful as a general. It was the latter who per- 
suaded the king to come into the assembly and 
declare war against Austria. 

But the assembly was disposed to undertake a 
still more important contest at home; it conti- 
nued to contend with the king, who at once 
thwarted the measures of his new ministers an4l 
corresponded with the princes. They began 
with depriving him of the means of defence and 
attack, by disbanding his constitutional guard; 
and decreed the formation of a camp of 20,000 
men near Paris. It was evident, they wished 
either to dethrone the king, or to induce him, by 
dint of mortifications, to abdicate. This unfor- 
tunate monarch, who adopted through uncer- 
tainty, hasty and unseasonable nieasun}s, and 
who was obstinate only through bad advice, dis- 
missed his ministry. Immediately the rabble of 
Paris rose; and, passing the assembly withd||m- 
bols grotesquely hideous, went to the Tlmilu^ies 
to insist upon placing the red bonnet on the head 
of the king. The Girondists and Petion w'ere 
accused of aiding this indecent and seditious 
conduct ; they, at least, had sufferedit 8|||lKt when 
the latter was suspended from his autnority, by 
the king, he was restored by the asscnnbly. 

Suddenly La Fayette appeared at the bar of 
the assembly, at the head of an armed force, to 
demand the punishment of the guilty, and the 
closing of the Jacobin club; a step which, thoug^i 
it astonished the demagogues of the day by its 
boldness, effected nothing; it was supported by 
no authority present, and even the terrified court 
yielded it no sanction. The king had an insur- 
mountable dislike to receiving any constitutional 
assistance. He was now evidently and naturally, 
may it not he said, looking for protection from 
without. Three places that had been taken by 
general Luckn^r had been just retaken by the 
enemy; on this, the animosity against the ling 
teemed redoubled, and the Jacobins deman led 
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his deposition ; when a scene of a singular da. 
scription took place in the assembly f a woman 
had made an appeal to concord from the gal- 
^ lery, ami painicd, in a very lively manner, the 
evils of anarchy ; on which a deputy seized the 
opportunity of proposing to his colleagues to 
rally round the constitution; that the one party 
should renounce every after-thought of a repub- 
lic, and the other should give up the project of 
an aristocratic chamber ; at once all present up 
peared inspired with the spirit of reconciliation » 
they mingled with each other; they ran to em- 
brace those on the opposite benches. A momcn» 
after they resumea their resentment and their 
opposition. This proceeding was truly ridi. 
culobs, too truly French (speaking of whnt 
Frenchmen had beerne publicly at this limejt 
because it could not be sincere. 

The catastrophe of this tragi-comedy was now 
approaching; it was decided by a declaration 
that the country was in danger; and, when the 
aunnal confederation of the 14lh of July was 
held, the cry was ‘ Petion, or death for the par- 
ties always attached themselves to some man ir 
vogue. ( )ii certain marshalled confederates, wlu: 
had made proof of their energy in the so ith, ai' 
riving in l*uris, the leaders of the .facobin did 
resolved on an open attiu k upon the authorities; 
the refusal of the assembly to encourage thoi: 
animosity against La I'ayelte still further cxiis- 
Derated them. At length the enemy invaded the 
frontiers; the insolent manifesto of the duke of 
Brunswick irritated and distressed the peoph'; 
and Petion instituted in the sections a delibera- 
tion about deposing the king. On the Olh of 
August the insurrection, that was in preparation, 
was denounced to the assembly on the part of 
the department, which was composed of consti- 
tutional nobles, such as the virtuous La Hodic* 
foucault-Lianrourt. A frightful tumult took 
place ill the hull, where poniards wore brandish- 
ed : as the night advanced, the tocsin sounded • 
when the Swiss guards, some ex-nobles, and vo- 
lunteers of’ the national or disbanded guard re- 
paired to the palace to defend the king. He now 
conclescended to accept the proposition made to 
him by Ra-derer, the chief attorney of the de 
partment, to seek an asylum in tlie midst of tin- 
assembly, after enlarging Petion, who had bi en 
detained a ])risoner in the palace. The in^ir- 
rection, however, proceeded. The Jacobin dub 
had instalhnl in the commune a municipality 
devoted to Danton; confusion reigned in tlu* 
palace, until the hlarsoillais, who formed tlii* 
advanced guard of the irtob, though at first k - 
pulsed by the bravo Swiss, returned with fury to 
the charge ; and their cannon, aided by a multi- 
tude armed in hasU^j overturned the ancient 
throne of France. 

The as.sembly, in confusion, pronounced Ine 
deposition of the king, and removed him I® ^ 
Temple with his family; while the statues of ad 
the kings, even that of Henry IV., and the m- 
signia of royalty, were trampled under 
the mob. An extraordinary tribunal, over whic 
Danton, the minister of justice presided, sliea 
torrents of blood. The first days of September 
were signalised by the massacre of several thou- 
sands of citizens, with whom the prisons were 
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crowded; aiK^ those detained by the high court 
instituted at Orleans, for crimes against the 
state, were assassinated. 

While the French were thus murdering one 
another, they resisted invasion with astonishing 
devotion and firmness : the king of Prussia, who 
had penetrated as far as the plains of Cham- 
pagne, was checked in his march by Dumouriez, 
and beaten by Kellerman : 300,000 men rushed, 
at the call of their country, to the frontiers, with 
an enthusiasm which only belonged to this 
period, and in what may be called the very fanati- 
cism of liberty. 

It is impossible to read tranquilly the history 
of these times. In all factions there are a few 
leaders ; the immense troop that follows consists 
of dupes, people of integrity, in many instances, 
who are perpetrators of mischief, with the inten- 
tion of aoing good. In these dreadful times a 
man did not walk, he was dragged along ; it was 
a terrible sea, in which you must follow the cur- 
rents, or be broken to pieces, says an eloquent 
french historian. * Faults were committed on 
both sides ; but we must especially execrate two 
things : despotism exercised in the name of 
liberty, and the sliedding of blood for political 
causes, without the necessity of legitimate and 
immediate defence.' 

The legislative assembly bad summoned a 
convention, which on the ‘21st of September 
began its operations by abolishing royalty, and 
prodlaiming the republic. It immediately as- 
sumed to itself the whole power, even the judici- 
ary; for it proceeded to judge Louis XVL, 
whom only part of its members had accused. The 
enemy was at the gates, however ; anarchy and 
treason existed in the interior; to proceed, a 
species of dictatorship, the French say a despot- 
ism, was necessary. This monstrous despotism 
had a tlioiisand heads, and three principal direct- 
ing powers; the convention, the jacobin club, 
and the commune of Paris ; the two last were the 
most real, and certainly tlie must ilb^^al. The 
assembly was shared between the Girondists and 
the Jacobins, when the struggle finally com- 
menced. The former possessed fine talents; the 
.latter derived their strength from the club and 
the commune. T'he execrable Marat, and the 
horrible Hebert assisted these, by rousing the 
passions of the people with the bait of an imiw>s- 
sible equality, until they drew the Marseillais 
into their party : and a man who, under the calm 
external show of moderation and patriotism, con- 
cealed a cruel fanaticism; a man, whose wicked- 
ness can only be accounted for from his envy, 
Hobespierre, conceived the design of elevating 
himself on the ruins of the state. In vain did the 
courageous Louvet attack him ; the hypocrite of 
Citizenship meditated a terrible vengeance, in 
which all France was doomed to suffer. 

The Mountain, or the Jacobins (so called from 
Iheir sitting on the high seats of the amphitheatre 
nf fhe hall of the convention) from the first 
thought of sacrificing Ixiuis as a victim to the 
consolidation of the republic. The Girondists 
Wished, they say, to save him; but several of 
'hem condemned him. The virtuous Male- 
sherbes in vain exerted the eloquence of friend- 
ship in favor of a king, who too late repented the 


not having followed his patriotic counsels. 
Vergniaud also made some efforts ; but a mob of 
furies, male and female, surrounded the hall of 
the convention, aud threatened the judges ; while 
the Mountain dictated the sentence. The guilt 
of the unfortunate monarch was almost unani- 
mously voted ; one-third of the assembly how- 
ever wished for an appeal to the sanction of the 
people: 387 voted for his death, almost all of 
them without any condition; 334 demanded 
eitlier imprisonment, banishment, or death, with 
a formal reprieve. The Girondists attempted in 
vain, by returning to the question of reprieve, to 
annul a sentence of death pronounced by so 
small a majority. Louis however was led to 
death on the 21st of January, 1793: the crime 
for which he suffered being the possession of those 
ideas of royalty m which all the kings of France 
had been educated (so say even the apologists of 
the revolution now), and wishing to preserve the 
power which he inherited. Two good and up- 
right men, observes M. Bodin, Charl(?s 1. anc 
Louis XVI., have perished on the scaffold, but 
their families have re-ascended the throne. The 
Tarquins were banished from Rome, and nevei 
more appeared tliere*. 

The death of the queen soon followed: the 
absurd and infamous charges brought against her 
astonished all Europe*; see our article Antoi- 
nette. La Veinlce rose, and the continent as well 
as England armed in hostility to the convention, 
whom nothing seemed to intimidate. Fourteen 
armies, without experience, and merely with the 
aid of paper-money, were set in motion. Cus- 
tine took Mentz ; Montesquieu invaded Savoy ; 
Lille repulsed the Austrians, who bombarded it; 
and Dumouriez making a descent upon Belgium, 
which since 1789 had been in a ferment, and 
impatient of the yoke of Austria, carried the 
redoubts of Jemappes with the bayonet, now 
sul)6tituted for the old French tatties. Th 
generals had only to sound the Marseillais hymn, 
and the citizeri soldiers saw in the republic a 
futurity of p(*ace and prosperity, although the 
roots of what was calico the tree of liberty had 
beei^bedewed with blood. A descendant of 
TuiJwie was honored with the title of the first 
grenadier in France; a Biroii marched against 
the royalist^ in Iai Vendee. The young Orleans 
fought for national independence, while liis father, 
under thfi name of Egalitc, passed from the 
Mountafl^^^’*^ scaffold. 

But the Mountain men still meditated venge- 
ance on the Girondists for their superiority, tlieir 
constant opposition to their barbarous atrocities, 
their denunciations of Marat for his demand oi 
60,000 heads, and their causing the arrest of 
Hebert. After an attempt at itssassination, the 
Mountain ordered an insurrection. A hired multi- 
tude went on the 31st of May, to dictate to the 
representation, and on the 2d. of the next month 
demanded twenty-two heads, that had been 
pointed out to it among the Girondists! The 
proscribed all perished with the exception of one 
who survived the entire revolution, the virtuous 
Languinais. This first attack on the inviolability 
of the representation became a fatal example. 
Charlotte Corday now devoted herself to avenge 
the Girondists by sacrificing Marat; a monster 
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of inujuity who was buried in the Pantheon. 
Seventy-three deputies Avere decreed in a state of 
arrest, and though a constitution was drawn up, 
it was strangled in its birth, and the revolutionary 
government, or regime of terror, was organised, 
the administration of which was the guillotine, 
and its functionaries the executioners. 

The Convention is a political phenomenon, 
which has existed but once, say our authorities : 
in.it the most audacious energy was often the 
result of fear. Its terrible power was wielded 
mainly by men of the most base but ambitious 
character, deluding and controlling a few ardent 
and sincere patriots ; and some men of pacific dis- 
positions, with the axe hanging over their heads. 
The Mountain was a volcano, which vomited its 
fires over Europe, while it inundated France with 
its incendiary lava: and the jacobin club, 
the cave where the thunderbolts of power were 
forged. Rapidity and strength marked all the 
acts of this inconceivable depotism. Its thousand 
arms extended in every direction, and carried 
with it at once, heroism and astonishment, fero- 
city, obedience, and death. Every thing that re- 
sisted it was suddenly crushed. While cunniin.x 
or perfidious apostles of a chimerical liberty 
preached up the doiriinio!i of the laws, the des- 
potism of the Convention, with its bandage oii 
its eyes, knew no bounds ; it decreed in opposi- 
tion to nature. Never was inadru'ss greater, or 
produced things more gigantic or more pitiful : 
Europe was vanquished, and the fraternity of 
Sans-culottes was instituted ; it seemed as if the 
world were turiu’d uj)side down : to crown the 
triumph of moral and political insanity, a festival 
was proclaimed for Reason; religion wasopendy 
renounced; death deared to be an everlasting 
sleep; and a naked prostitute exalted on the 
altar of the church of Notre- Oame as a represen- 
tation of the goddess of tlieir idolatry I Still tlicse 
fanatics of liberty remained poor, while they were 
denouncing death on the rich ; as they depo- 
pulated the earth, while they were promising 
themselves to share its blessings and live like 
brethren. Every thing in fact was immolated to 
the fierce inflexibility of their passions or abstrac- 
tions. 

Some attempts, however, were made to shake 
off this frightful yoke. The Oirondists and 
constitutionalists, who had been proscribed as 
moderate men and a.s wishing to break the unity 
of the republic, rose at Caen and at Lyons: 
when the Convention decreed, that Lyons s.hould 
be destroyed ! and Collet avenged himself there 
with case-shot for the hisses he had experienced 
at the theatre I! Marseilles wug d-cimated, md 
its name suppressed. Toulon opened its entes 
to the Fmglish, but Nantes repulsed the \ eiideans. 
The Mountain sent out its chiefs on all sides to 
establish its power; a revolutionary army fol- 
lowed them, they e8tabli.>h€d in fact a mission 
of terror ; and extended their works of death 
even to St. Domingo. ITic Noyades of Carrier 
and the atrocities of I>ebon are well known. 
Every whore tribunals of blood were in horrible 
activity : even the camps were not an asylum : 
liouchard, who had just ( ouquered the English 
at lloudscov'ite, soon followed his predecessor, 
Custine, to the scaffold. To crown these evils, 
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industry and commerce were proscribed, Rq, 
quisitions and a maximum, which heavily taxed 
provisions, produced a famine; the west of 
France was set on fire, and the same men decreed 
the conflagration who pronounced as legislators 
the abolition of the punishment of death, anj 
founded the Institute, the Conservatories, and the 
Polytechnic school. 

Great talents were certainly displayed in the 
committee of public safety, a select part of the 
Mountain faction. But Carnot bad only begun 
to secure victory to the French arms by his ar- 
rangements, when he had to contend against 
the treason of Dumouriez. This general had 
delivered up to the enemy the commissaries of 
the Convention, who were coming to bring him 
instructions, and take him back to the guillotine. 
So far he acted in self-defence ; but, before he 
emigrated, he endeavoured to unite the French 
and the Germans against the republic to which 
he owed allegiance, in order to march to Paris. 
The lines of Weisseinbourg had also been sur- 
rendered by traitors. On the other hand, a youDi’- 
lieutenant of artillery, named Buonaparle, con- 
tributed to the retaking of Toulon, where the 
Fmglish destroyed the fleet, before they evacuaicd 
the place. 

Robespierre (1794) was now rising to his hud 
eminence ; but there were still iiroun(l him sonif: 
men who surpassed him in merit or in wicked- 
ness. lie commenced by ridding himself of 
Hebert and his companions; he aflerwards su- 
crificed his old associate in crimes, Dantoii, who 
saw in the rcNolutiou a means of enriching liim- 
self, and who was afterwards ilisowiu^d by tli.' 
rigul jacobins ; and science, reputation, and tah nii, 
became but titles to proscription. Every iluu 4 
was sacrificed in order to attaint distingnished 
patriots and illustrious constituents, such :i< 
ilailly, Thouret, ( -hupelier, and Aiidre-Clienur. 
Lavoisier’s uneciualled talents, as a chemist, eonhl 
not aveiT or (li.lay the fatal decree; (’ondonct 
wrote on the perfectibility of man almo.<t uii lt r 
tlie knife of tbe executioner. At ‘last this pri kv 
of homicides Robespierre, suiTOUmled wiiii 
corpses, insulted, while he proedaimed, i.'io nuuiL* 
of ‘a God,’ anrl ajipointcd a festival for him, ^ 
which he acted as high pricit 1 

Robespierre closed his career, by making Iho 
Mountain itself tremble, demanding ‘those pu- 
rific.itions,’ which thrimtened to attaint evi n the 
executioners themselves, liillnnd first shook otl 
the yoke ; the Jacobin .speculators, the rcinuins 
of Danton’s party who saw themselves in dangi r, 
united with tln^ remaining part of the Ciiroridists, 
and on the 9th of Thennidor, Tallicn br;ni;d 
and unmasked the villain whom St. Just, his 
confidant, in vain endeavoured to defend. C ries 
of ‘ Down w’ith the tyrant’ issued from every 
mouth. Robespierre and his ))arty were hurried 
away, but the rnob, at the sound of the tocsin, 
ro.se in their favor. Barras now put himself aj 
the head of the national guard, in the name ot 
the Convention; and they easily made them- 
selves masters of the hotel de ville. Tlic 
tell : quaking, and, after having shot away ms 
own jaw, he received his well-de.seryed deatn- 
blow. But a cruel re-action blemishe^ 
crisis ; the Thermidorians proscribed the Mouii« 
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tiun w tlieir turn ; and some royalists rising in 
the south organised themselves into companies 
of assassins. The guillotine devoured those 
who had fed it; vengeance continued the reign 
of terror, and yet the festival of Marat’s apo- 
theosis continued to be observed. In the midst 
of this confusion the powder magazine at Gre- 
nelle was blown up. 

The Jacobins in 1795 made some further strug- 
gles for power ; the Tliermidorians opposed to 
them the golden youth of Freron, an armed as- 
sociation of all those, who had to avenge some 
victim of the system of terror, and who sung the 
awakening of the people.’ On the l‘2th of (Jer- 
wiiiial an assemblage of the people, excited t 
violence by the hiinine, was dispersed, and 
sdventeen Mountain men were arrested ; Billaud 
and Col lot were transported to Guiana. The 
retnainder of the Mountain, however, obtained 
some advantage on the 1st of Prairial, by getting 
possession of the hall of the (convention, where 
the deputy Feraud, who had been taken for 
I'reroii, was assassinated. Aln.'ady had the ter- 
rible Faubourg advanced in a column. The 
Thermidorian comrnillces were conquerors at last 
without striking a blow ; the 3 1st of May was 
cruelly avenged ; and six Mountain men, doomed 
U) death, ])ut an end to their own lives. A 
peace was then concluded with the Ven(leans,who 
ionncd tlie hope of an approaclnng re.storation. 

The Convention, who were enacting a new 
constitution, decreed, that two thinls of its metn- 
hm should of right enter into the imw legis- 
lative body. This measure, rejected by the? 
el(?ctors of Paris, was tlie pretext for an in.sur- 
rection. The sections, wearyof tlie Convention, 
and a few VYmdeans inarched against it on t!i(> 
null of V'^endomiaire in the year 3 ; it called the 
.lacohiiis to its assi.stanee, when young Buona- 
parte saved it at the head of some troops. The 
Convention also triumphed without. Prussia 
and Spain requested peace; lloche retook the 
lines; Jourdan recovered, at Watignies ami at 
Heurus, that Flanders which a decree re-united 
to Ihaiice. Holland conquered by Pichegru in 
liis famous campaign on the ice, where some 
hussars tot*k .'<ome vessels, was formed into the 
Batavian republic. But Pitt and F.uglaud as 
"ell as Austria, remained the enemies of France. 
ll is said that Barr^?re being interrogated upon 
the Severe measures pursued by the famous com- 
Juittee, replied, ‘ It repulsed the enemy, would 
you have done as much ?’ This justification is 
‘lefuute, certainly, but it is fearful. 

Sect. VIII. — Buonaparte’s Elevation. 

The nuxst enlightened civilians of tlie (Con- 
vention, among whom was the learned and vir- 
tuous Daunou, modelled the representative 
system after that of the United State.s ; two elec- 
tive councils, one of the Five hundred luid the 
other of the ancients, were to be rii-clccted every 
year by thirds. The executive power was confided 
to five directors, elected by the councils, and re- 
newed by a fifth : the directory found, on their 
succession to an anarchical despotism, 30,000,000 
assignats without value, some distrusts 
unit citations distracting tlie people, a civil 
'varand a foreign war. It beewme necessary for 


them to find employment for a multitude of 
persons, to whom insurrection had become a 
kind of profession, in which they had regularly 
received nigh wages. They endeavoured to turn 
their attention to the mass of the people, who 
wished for repose, and to keep that middle 
course so slippery in France, wliich, as it inclines 
sometimes to the right and sometimes to the 
left, has been called la bascule. The mandats 
softened a little the shock, that the repayment 
of the assignats occasioned. The royalist rnas- 
sacre.s in the south ceased by degrees : and La 
VL'ndce, where so many thousands of the French 
had been buried, was pacifietl by the moderation 
and activity of lluclie, a young hero, who knew 
how to negociate as well as to conquer. Tlie 
administration was organised according to the 
principles of liberty ; and the republic was no 
more a vain word. The metric system equalised 
the weights and measures. The tine idea of 
central schools, the focuses of instruction, free 
and worthy of the age, was C!\eeuted, while in 
its external afiairs the directory followed the 
bold policy of the Coiiveotioii; and bearing at 
least the promise of libiTty to the vanquished, it 
undertook the emancipation of Fiirope from 
absolute power and tlu* feudal system. In Ger- 
many Moreau Iriiimplied by retiring, and ren- 
dered himself illustrious by a retreat, interspersed 
with victories. If (Corsica was again taken by 
the Faiglish, an expedition, conducted by Hum- 
bert, intimidated that power in Ireland. Buo- 
naparte now at the age of twenty-six, in his 
brilliant campaign in Italy, took tlie IVIilanese 
from the Austrians, and ovt.Tturned the ancient 
and glorious aristocracy of Venice. JMarching 
directly towards terrified V ienna, he only stop- 
p<?<l to sign the fundamental articles of the 
treaty, which declan^d, at Campo-Formio, the 
superiority of France over her enemies; and 
founded in Italy two provisional republics. 

The remeinbranee of the conventional despo- 
tism had occasioned a restraint of the executive 
jiower, that was accompanied with excessive dis- 
trust. it was feeble and poor : instead of dis- 
playing that royal magnificence which the French 
admire, while they are paying for it, it lived 
upon nothing, and met, with a few light taxes, 
the ex]>enses of num<.*rous armies. Foreigners 
spent more money in France, to corrupt anti 
divide it, than it had to subsist upon. The liberty 
of the press too was now more entin’ than it had 
ever been. Tfie journals of tlie opjHisite parties 
declaimed against the government at their plea- 
.sure ; and blame or ridicule was poured upon 
its acts, or its members ‘In I ranee people 
love the power which dazzles, and which has a 
lofty bearing ; a republic is too citizen-like for 
them.' The royalist party, organised by the 
numerous agents of the Bourbons, conspired at 
Clichy, and endeavoured to make a monk of some 
ecneral. To tlu' siraple-beart(.‘d and credulous 
Veiideans succeeded the Chouans ; nocturnal 
insurgents, who ii fested the high roads. The 
Anarchists made an attempt, at the camp of 
Oronelle, to raise the Mountain party again; 
while the new election brought into the coun- 
cils a majority of royalists, who concealed, in some 
measure, their design of overturning the directory 
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Two of the directors themselves (Carnot was 
one) were in this plot. The three others had 
their choice^ either to commit the crime of vio- 
lating the constitution, or to suffer it to fall. 
They violated it in order to defend it. Supported 
by the army of Italy, from whence they had 
sent for Augereau, and by that of Hoche, they 
seized, in military style, upon the legislative 
body, and fifty-one representatives, the two direc- 
tors, and some journalists were condemned to 
transportation on the 18th of Fructidor. ‘Mer- 
lin and Francis de Neufchateau replaced the pro- 
scribed llirectors. 

General Buonaparte, who had rendered him- 
self popular by his victories, received at Paris 
that nomage, which must have excited his am- 
bition, and which now brought it into action. 
It was already evident that he was aiming to 
play the part of Cssar, when he made the 
directory adopt the project of an expedition as 
adventurous as the crusades ; the army of Italy 
was embarked at Toulon. In Europe the lofti- 
ness of the republican plenipotentiaries had 
embroiled France, a second time, with all her 
neighbours ; the gold of England had united 
Kussia and Austria in a coalition (1798); 
Suwaroff was marching upon Italy, and the 
directory had sent Massena into Switzerland, to 
humble the aristocratic despotism of Bern by 
protecting the democracy of the Pays de V^aud, 
when the news reached them, that the French 
fleet had been destroyed at Aboiikir, while the 
army was victorious by land. Nelson returned 
to Naples to enjoy his triumph, and hang the 
ablest men of the country at the instigation of the 
queen. A detachment of Frenchmen quickly 
succeeded in chastising Rome apd Naples, and 
founded (1799) the Homan republic. Italy, 
however, was soon retaken from Moreau, and 
Joubert’s army was reduced to great feebleness. 
The Austro-Russians and the army of the emi- 
grants already were on their march towards France. 
But the fortune of the day was again changed : 
Massena routed the allied army at Zurich, Italy 
was reconquered, and new and flattering accounts 
reached France of the expedition to F'gypt. 
Bruno, in the mean time, had beaten the English 
and the Russians in Holland, where he re-es- 
tablished the Batavian republic. 

France triumphed, but some intriguing per- 
sons were preparing a revolution by sowing the 
seeds of trouble in the nation and the public 
councils ; the latter of which opposed or per- 
verted all the measures of the directory. Tlie 
persecution and transporting of the priests ex- 
cited discontent, as also did the reduction of two- 
thirds of the debt. Speculators, who had en- 
riched themselves by stock-jobbing; the royalists, 
who wished to get into favor with the monarchy, 
expecting its restoration ; the contractors, who 
had introduced licentiousness, and corruption, 
into the expenses of the unfortunate soldiers; 
generals and governors, who had acted as judges 
in fdreign countries, all cried out that France 
had need of a stronger government ; that is, one 
that might ennoble and decorate them. The 
systematic Sieyes had at tliis time been called to 
the directory ; on the 30th of Prairial, year 7, the 
councils had introduced three members; and 
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while the momentary concision increased, a man 
was wanted to grasp the falling reins of po^er. 
Buonaparte, informed of this state of things, did 
not hesitate to leave the army in Egypt; where 
he also left Kleber, ‘ the just,' in a desperate 
situation; but the opportunity was a fine one 
for him. llis disembarkation surprised every 
' body : he was received with great pomp, although 
his conduct in returning was, in the estimation of 
cool and reflecting men, that of a coward and a 
rebel. iSieyes now took from the republican 
Bernadotte, the post of minister of war. A con- 
spiracy was pretended ; the councils were called 
together at St. Cloud, and Buonaparte put him- 
self at the head of the directory's guard in order 
to overturn it. He gained over the ancients by 
promising to make them senators ; but the re- 
sistance of the Five-hundred disconcerted him 
for a moment : he grew pale and hesitated in the 
sight of the danger he had created for himself 
and which the president Lucien, his brother 
alone succeeded in turning aside by presence 
of mind. They resumed their courage for him: 
the grenadiers, with bayonets fixed, rushed in 
upon the national representatives and dispersed 
them. On the IBth of Brumaire (10th of No- 
vember, 1799), Buonaparte became a usurper 
and Sieyes a dupe. 

Buonaparte now digested a constitution which 
was intended to deliver the power to a consul 
(that is to say, himself), assistea, for form's sake, 
by two untler-consuls ; and a mute legislative 
assembly passed the laws, under which a tribu- 
nate alone had the right of speaking. A public 
body, called the conservative senate, was paid to 
approve of all that was done. * What shows,’ 
say her own historians, ‘ how they make a jest of 
every thing in France, is, that they still preserved 
the name of a republic.’ Buonaparte, who had 
already discovered the way of fascinating the 
nation by his enterprising disposition, his supe- 
rior talents, his prodigious fire, and his skilful 
charlatanism, met with more opposition in the 
army, where tlie republican spirit was still pre- 
served. He left that of Egypt to the English 
and the Turks ; only some feeble remains of it 
returned to France. A little while after he sent 
to St. Domingo, in order to repress the indepen- 
dence of the negroes, 40,000 of the old soldiers 
of the republic. The burning sky of the tropics 
killed numbers of them; for Ilayti knew how to 
defend the liberty of which she now shows lier- 
self worthy. Tlie only trophy ever gained by 
France in this ruinous expedition wa.<» the black 
chief Toussaint Louvcruire, whom Buonaparte 
suffered to perish miserably in a strong fortress, 
where he was immured. 

Six months had hardly passed away since 
Buonaparte became consul when he unexpect- 
edly paSvsed the St. Bernard, to fall upon the 
Austrians, and gained the battle of Marengo, 
where the virtuous Desaix met his death in 
giving him victory. During this time Moreau, 
commanding the army of the Rhine, triumpned 
at Hohenlinden, and threatened Vienna. 
peace concluded at 1 .uneville further aggrandisea 
France. Italy and Switzerland placed themselves 
under her protection; Piedmont became I ***^**^ 
territory; when Spain, and England herse , 
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ligHed the peace of Amiens, March 22nd, 1B02. 
Though a peace of but eighteen mouths, this 
gave welcome repose to France and to the rest of 
‘Europe. Soon after several republicans were 
arrested, under the accusation of having wished 
to assassinate the first consul ; ‘and the royalists 
made no scruple of attempting his life by an ex- 
plosion, which might have destroyed a multitude 
of citizens. 'Buonaparte gained a party by this 
danger ; he strengthened his guard and increased 
his power; while the formidable police, and his 
vile minister Fouche, gave him an account of 
the actions and thoughts of all France, lie even 
procured a more powerful police still ; and 
made for himself some zealous friends among all 
classes of the people, by granting the pope a 
concordat, which re-established the Catholic 
clergy. An act still more politic and just fol- 
lowed this : he put an end to the proscription of 
the emigrants, and opened the country to them ; 
giving them possession of such part of their pro- 
perty as had not been sold. A concert of sin- 
cere praises now arose to him ; the senate had 
agreed to continue the consulship during ten 
years, but this true and all powerful dictator 
now procured a popular vote, which d(?clared 
him consul for life. It was at this time (1803) 
that he proved lus respect for legitimacy, by de- 
manding of the Bourbons a cession of their right 
to the throne. 

Soon after he avenged their refusal, while he 
disgraced himself indelibly, by the seizure of the 
young Bourbon Condo, the duke d’Enghien, 
whom he caused to be shot (see our article En- 
ciircN). Ph.’hegru, and Cadoudal, who wished to 
restore the Bourbons, and Moreau, who impa- 
tiently submitted to the yoke of a man who was 
his equal, were said at this time to he implicated 
in a conspiracy against Buonaparte ; and, though 
liie punishment of the tw'o former excited little 
iuicrcst, the latter, surrounded with republican 
glory, was considered, as it were, the represeii- 
lutivo of his brethren in arms, who discovererl 
with hitler regret that they had shed their blood 
only to raise a dictator to power. 

The sympathy for Moreau threatened a dan- 
gerous ferment; but the camp at Boulogne, 
wliicli was made to resound with a threatened 
<losceiit upon England, created a diversion : 

' Moreau was forgotten. Buonaparte had the po- 
licy of astonishing the people hy numerous 
changes of sights, and keeping the Frencli conti- 
nually at bay. lie immediately obtained the 
decree of the imperial crown from the Tribunate, 
in which Carnot signalised himself by his resist- 
ance, as the polytechnic school also did; and 
those were the last sighs of expiring Liberty : the 
senate, bowed itself, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the patriotic Lamb^echts and the virtuous 
Cregoire, the friend of the hlacks. Napoleon 
demanded the adherence of the public funetion- 
arios, and of the army; an empty formality, to 
'vhich the people expressed little eauerness to 
utld theirs. The pope now proceeded to Paris 
lo crown the emperor, and to sanction that which 
die royalists must have considered as a usxirpa- 
tion. Most of them, however, applauded, no 
tnore expecting to And a monk in Buonaparte ; 
tiiey saluted him king, when Napoleon subsli- 
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tuted the eagle for the tri-colored flag; and 
passing to Milan, to make a kingdom of the re- 
public of Italy, assumed the iron crown of the 
ancient kings of Lombardy, and made a dowry 
for his sister out of one of its principalities ; lie 
was already, also, preparing thrones to establish 
his brothers, 

Flngland influenced Russia, after the emperor 
Paul, the admirer of Buonaparte, had been as- 
sassinated by the grandees of his court. A league 
was formed with Austria and Sweden. Napo- 
leon had the address, however, to detach Prussia 
from it by promising Hanover to the king. The 
camp at Bo\dogne was now suddenly raised ; au 
Austrian army as suddenly capitulated at Ulin ; 
and two emperors, Alexander and Francis, 
were beaten at Austerlitz. The emperor of 
Germany was now compelled to submit to the 
terms of liis conqueror. Joseph Buonaparte 
was sent to Naples with the title of king, while 
Louis waa placed, as king, in Holland, and 
Prus.sia lo.st her Rhenish provinces. The confe- 
deration of the Rhine was confirmed to Napo- 
leon, ill order to supply him with soldiers, 
Prussia, at this period, still trembling for her 
own safety, was once more excited by England 
and Russia to resistance ; upon which, Napoleon 
transports his immense army across the conti- 
nent, and in less than one month arrives at Ber- 
lin, having gained the battle of Jena. In that 
city he launched his famous interdict against the 
English trade; and, shortly after, the Russian 
army was cru.slied at Eylau and at Friedland : 
finilly, the peace of Tilsit confirms Napoleon 
in the highest degree of power which he could 
reach; Prussia, punished for her temporising 
policy, is occupied by the military: Jerome 
Buonaparte is installed king of Westphalia, and 
Poland forms the hope of raising herself from 
t!ie ashes of her freedom, under the auspices of 
the great emperor. Never had the fortune of a 
man been more brilliant ; the whole world was 
struck with astonishment at the recital of victo- 
ries so rapid, and seemed to bow itself before so 
cuhissal a power. But the ambition of Napoleon 
did iu»i p(‘nnit him to stop here; Kuropewasthe 
devoted pre-y of his ambition, and every freeman 
was his enemy. No sovereign could be more 
abs^ilutc; he regarded other men as insignificant 
cyphers, destined to increase the amount of that 
unity w'hich centred in himself ; tlieir wealtli, 
their thoughts, their life — all was nothing. He 
wished to fill the pages of history with the account 
of his time, and he ha.*^ succeeded ; there was 
nofiirtluT anxiety alKuit France. 

It has been often said, that Buonaparte re- 
compensed France for the loss of liberty and 
repose by the illusions of his glory; but nothing 
can make up for the want of liberty. It is true, 
that, always ready to suffer herself to be seduced 
by the false glory of conquest, France appeared 
to offer lier shoulders to the yoke; but it is not 
less a crime, on that account, to have enslaved 
her. W^e shall .see Napoleon soon after laboring 
to bring back tiie ancient order of things, by 
abolishing all the customs and effacing all the 
images of liberty, Tlie tribunate, which existed 
only in name, and which had been honored with 
the discussion of the civil law, Napoleon closad; 
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Ae made a monopoly of public education, in 
which youth were taught the glories of the em- 
peror, as children are taught their catechism. 
Some of the priests declared from the pulpit, 
that lie had a divine mission, lie createa a mi- 
litary nobility, something like that which existed 
before the time of Henry IV.; and his generals, 
adorned with ribands, endowed with pensions, 
and enriched with the spoils of an enemy’s 
country, respected him as their chief. They 
were no longer those poor leaders, who led the 
French on foot to the defence of their country ; 
the times of the patriots Jourdan and Perignon 
had passed away ; Iloche, Desaix, Marceau, Du- 
gomier, and Kleber were dead : yet the army 
could still reckon in the list of its worthies such 
men as Lecourbe, Gouvion-Saint-Cyr, Lefebvre, 
Dejeau, Desolles*, and Lannes, who preservetl 
their dignity, and were not cowed by their 
new master. Some of the old Jacobins, strangely 
. decorated with feudal titles, and some emigrants 
installed in the antechambers, rivallecl one 
another in submission, and in prostrating them- 
selves around him. He re-established the im- 
posts, the abuses and prodigalities of the ancient 
monarchy. The aids and monopolies re-appeared 
under the name of united duties. The press 
was kept under by a merciless censorship ; juries 
were perverted ; prefects and other petty subaltern 
despots assuinca the place of free administra- 
tions of Justice; the emperor nominated all the 
public functionaries, and all, even down to the 
field-keepers, wore inviolable : the council of state, 
a dependent and removable body, was the sole 
arbiter of their responsibility. The election of 
the deputies was a ridiculous thing in this pre- 
tended representative government, the laws of 
which were the dicta of the emperor, under the 
name of decrees, or senatorial edicts. Individual 
liberty no longer existed ; and while the 1 4th of 
July was often celebrated, many bastiles were 
occupied throughout France in the service of this 
arbitrary despot. A police, that was a true po- 
litical inquisition, suspected even silence itself; 
accused even the thoughts of men, and extended 
over Kurope a net of iron. All this time too 
the conscription, a dreadful tax upon human 
life, was levied with unsparing activity; and the 
French youth were surrendered to his will by the 
senate as a sort of annual contribution. It is 
said that Napoleon held the human race in so- 
vereign contempt ; he had, indeed, good reason 
to do so ! 

Portugal was now in the emperor’s possession, 
and Spain placed herself at his feet : the army of 
the latter fine country he transported into the 
north to fight the battles of his future ambition. 
Discord prevailed at this time among the Bour- 
bons at Madrid, who chose Napoleon arbitrator, 
and he made them prisoners, in order to raise his 
brother Joseph to the throne ; Murat, hi.n brother- 
in-ilaw, being transferred to Naples. The em- 
peror went to Krfurt to meet Alexander of Russia, 
and they agreed to shut up the Continent of 
Eui^e against the English who had blockaded 
it. Tne Spaniards, however, rose against the con- 
querors of Europe, and for several years Spain 
became the grave of the French. Both Napo- 
laon and France well knew what the most 
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stupid nation could achieve, when dimeted by 
enlightened men, and roused to a pitch of fkna- 
ticism by the priests ; and yet to tnis unjust ag. 
gression Spain owes the dawn of liberty 'she ^ 
seen ; and Europe her deliverance from his iron 
grasp. Suddenly Napoleon was once more 
(A. D. 1809), obliged to transport his powerful 
army to Vienna; where, after having beaten 
Austria at Essling and at Wagram, he de- 
manded Maria Louisa in marriage. To accom- 
lish this adulterous alliance Josephine Beau- 
arnais was divorced; and an arch-duchess 
espouses a man whom the nobility of Germany 
looked upon as an upstart. Half-a-dozeti kings 
were present at the marriage ; and Napoleon, a 
year after, was presented with a son, whom he 
decorated, from his cradle, with the title of king 
of Rome. 

The French departments now (1811), extended 
from Rome to Hamburg : all Europe bowed to 
Napoleon but it could not contain him. He 
unaertook to cliastisc Russia, which had just 
broken the blockade ; and the English, whose at- 
tempt upon Belgium had been repulsed by the 
national guards, effected a coalition betSveeii 
Russia and Sweden, which had just elected Ber- 
nadotte her crown prince. Napoleon now urges 
the whole of Kurope upon Russia: 400,000 
men, who might have crowned him on the way 
emperor of Constantinople, arrived in time to wit- 
ness the heroic and ever to be lamented burning 
of Moscow. Nature at length subdued the pride of 
a man who never started at impossibilities; and, 
while an unusual severity of cold uiinilnlatod his 
superb army, he who had dated his decrees from 
the Kremlin returned alone to Paris to put him- 
self into a terrible and ridiculous passion against 
the liberal sentiments of the people. During his 
absence (181 2) the conspiracy of Mallet had faiUfd 
of effecting a change in tlie government. The 
senate, however, furnished men, money, and 
horses, and Napoleon went to Saxony to subdue 
the Prussians ajul Austrians who had .declared 
against him. There Moreau fell, with the re- 
proach of having fought against his country, but 
with the satisfaction of knowing, at the same time, 
that he was defending the cause of Europe and 
civilisation. The emperor, however, could not 
stand out against the defection of all his allies, 
and even of the kings whom he himself had 
made. Still, however, he might have conch.ded 
a glorious peace ; but be would yield nothing, 
and therefore lost all. His campai':u in Fnnce 
evinced the energy, the constancy, and the supe- 
riority of his genius ; riiere, struggling with a 
handftxl of men against immense forces, he gave 
a sufficient answer to those w’ho would pretetid 
that he never conquered but with vast armies at 
his command. But France, enslaved and gagged, 
had forsaken him ; the mutes of the legislative 
body had found their tongues ; a cry of liberty 
resounded in Germany; the kings seemed to ap- 

f irove it, and accepted the assistance of those 
iberal notions which at this day they fear and 

disavow. . . u * 1 ... 

The English and Portuguese, united with tne 
whole Spanish people, had driven into the iwuth 
of France the few forces that opposed them, 
and llie battle of Toulouse left the glory uncer- 
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tain between the success of numbers and the 
tesistance of the vanquished. Bourdeaux was 
betrayed to the English by its mayor; while 
Paris, defended by its inhabitants, a few invalids, 
and the young pupils of that school, all the 
thoughts and labors of which were consecrated 
to the good of their country, opened its gates to 
a foreign force. The people now (18 14) learned 
that he who had been emperor but the night 
before, was the next day to retire to a little island- 
in the Mediterranean: and some persons, in 
white robes, proclaimed the Bourbons, who 
were advancing with a promise of the abolition 
of the conscription and the united duties. Led 
on by M. de Talleyrand, ever skilful in taking 
advantage of circumstances, the senators formed 
a plan of a constitution, nearly the same as that 
which exists in the charter, and recalled Louis 
XVllL, on condition that he would continue to 
them their situations. They then signed the 
projected deposition of Napoleon. The allied 
nionar(ihs approved it ; F ranee was reduced to 
its ancient limits; the remainder of the fleet, 
which bad been almost annihilated at Trafalgar 
i.M 180.5, and by tlie fireships at Rochefort, was 
delivered up, as well as part of the artillery. 

* If,’ says the able French writer whom we 
have permitted chiefly to tell this tale of France, 

* we have judged Napoleon wjth rigor, wc render 
liomage to bis great actions. At a time when his 
in conjunction with his genius, directer’ 
liim to that whicli was good, lie deepened the 
port of Cherbourg, and formed the roads of 
mount (-enis un<l the Simplon ; he despoiled 
Rome and Nismes, tocmbellisli Paris. His con- 
tinental system and his prohibitions, which were 
goo<l as far as they were reprisals, gave to French 
iudustry that activity which peace has redoubled. 
But he depopulated the country jiarts, and alre.ady 
( overed I ranee with military fiefs, ^fhere is an 
Muthor, a declared stipporter of feudalism, who 
admires Napoleon, * because,^ ns hv. says, ‘ he 
alone could and woulO have established it. (Vrtain 
it is that he destroyed the revolution by its own 
powcfr; wliile he was to be pitied for his predi- 
lection for nobility and the splendor and etitpiette 
of conns; one cause, pcrliajis, of his owai fall.’ 

earied with the imperial yoke, and with 
continual war, France haih?d the a])pro.ach of 
jieaee with aeclamations of joy and ho]u‘. Tlie 
declaration of St. Uuen, wdiich included in it 
several of the fundamental principles of the 
revolution, ro-assiired all hearts. I'rance, and 
even Fairope are indebted to Louis XVIIF. for 
having set a useful example, by assisting in the 
re-establishment of the representative system. 
The senators,' in conjunction with some others, 
formed a chamber of peers. At the same time 
>vas convened the legislative body of the empire, 
which formed the chamber of deputies; and 
Louis, who had declaretl his determination to 
Jtdopt a liberal constitution, granted the charter, 
which, notwithstanding some omissions and 
iniperfections, contains sufficient guarantees for 
Hbertv, were they well executed ; but here lies 
Ihe difficulty. The imperial institutions still 
existed, and tliese alc^e had any real eflect. The 
chartev promised, but it organised nothing ; the 
constitution of the yccir 8 remained in force 
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with regard to the people, an(| the charter was 
founded on that constitution, and on the des- 
otic decrees of Napoleon. Had Buonaparte 
een bribed to smooth the way for the restoration 
of royalty, he could not more faithfully have ful- 
filled his mission. The Bourbons found the 
communes, the national guard, trial by jury, the 
department, the elections even, and an enormous 
budget in the hands of the executive authoiity ; 
they found a hierarchy of irresponsible officers, 
rising in various degrees around this centre, from 
which every thing emanated, and to which all 
tended. It has been disputed, whether or not a 
counter-revolution bad taken place : the fact is, 
Napoleon bad already in part formed a counter- 
revolution; lake away the right of general tax- 
ation, and the equality of men in the eye of the 
law, and it is completed. l.ouis re-established, 
with the reprcsLMitative system, a part of the revo- 
lution ; 10 n.'storo it entirely, it was necessary to 
])Ut in the place of the imperial institutions, 
which govern France, ^.he liberal institutions that 
she hopes to behold. 

Little alteration in fact was made at this time : 
the ministers contented themselves with display- 
ing the charter, and, without fulfilling its con- 
ditions, cavilled about its meaning. There was 
need of economy, but prodigality was the order 
of the day. The parties which had not been 
dissolved, but only depressed by Napoleon, 
raised themselves nirain. The most ridiculou.s 
claims were urged with insatiable eagerness; 
the satclliU's of despotism, in order to reinstate 
them.selves, openly uisph^y^^d their treason ; and 
prefects, \Vho had executed the conscription in a 
way similar to tlie treatment of negroes, dreamed 
only of serving the Icgitini.acy in the same man- 
ner. The possessors of national property were 
disturbed alternately by hopes or by fears; the 
army, discontented at having lost its political 
ascendancy, hud already hegmi to move. On a 
sutiden in the spring of 181.5 it was reported that 
Napoleon, having escaped the unsns])icious com- 
missioners of the allies, had landed at Lannes 
with a ft‘w soldiers, which in (irenoble were 
taken for a regiment; that ho was entering Lyons, 
and would soon be at Paris with an army. Kvery 
thing \vas thrown into confusion ; the king and 
the princes again snore fidelity to the charter; 
they confided the security of il to the citizens 
and the army, and ])rotested their love for 
liberty. Napoleon also promised liberty; he 
was again piac(.*d on the throne, aud the Bour- 
bons fled to (ihenl. 

France now knew not what law to obey, but 
order was restored. A chamber of representa- 
tives was convoked ; and an assembly of the 
French electors announced under the name of 
champ-de-mai. Napoleon obliged, in these cir- 
cumstances to have something to do with liberty, 
offered for the provisional acceptance of the 
people, the additional act, in imitation of the 
charter. The congress of \'ienna, however, where 
the kings had divided among themselves the 
nations, to whom tliey owed their deliverance, 
still continued. One of the king’s ministers, 
Talleyrand, still accredited there, stirred up the 
coalition against the usurper of Europe. The 
army and the national guards hastened to ilie 
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frontiers ; but tlip foreign troops entered on all 
sides. While the west, where an insurrection 
had with much dilKculty been excited, ^and the 
south, aided by the king of Spain, were yielding 
to the discipline of a few regiments, and to the 
power of patriotic confederations, Napoleon at 
vVaterloo lost his throne in a moment. Paris, 
where Fouchd still was, capitulated ; the repre- 
sentatives who, at the call of la Fayette, iiad 
renewed the declaration of rights, and enacted 
even at the cannon’s mouth a free constitution, 
separated. N;ipi)leon abdicating a second time, 
went to deliver himself up to the English, who 
imprisoned him in the midst of the ocean, at the 
distance of near 5000 miles. The army retired 
beyond tlie Loire, to submit peaceably to its dis- 
charge, and to sacrifice to the tranquillity of the 
country, even the irritated feelings of a disap- 
pointed hope. The allies proceeded to seize on 
and pillage a great part of France, and the king 
re-entered Paris on the 18th of July. 

This disastrous epoch^of the hundred days 
was a very remarkable one. The spirit of liberty 
had roused itself in France, after a slumber of 
fifteen years ; Napoleon was resisted ; the army 
and the National guards recollected the re-action 
of 1792; the citizens and soldiers began to ap- 
proach one another; the military again became 
citizens; Napoleon was no longer their idol, he 
had been only a rallying point imposed by cir- 
ciunstances ; they resolved, in fine, for the cause 
of their country, and of liberty, both of which 
they had too much forgotten. Some few places 
held out for a length of time, and an Austriar 
army, that was besieging lluningen, were as- 
tonished at being stopped in their course by an 
invalid and a few veterans. The situation of the 
king, on the whole, was a critical one ; he en- 
tered his capital, preceded by irritated foreigners, 
who exacted an enormous contribution, part of 
which was paid on the spot by means of a 
forced loan ; cannon was planted on his palace, 
and the greatest disorder prevailed in France. 
The king proclaimed, on the 29lh of June, that 
his government had perhaps been faulty in some 
respects, promised to add to the charter all the 
^arantees which secure its execution, and 
aecliired that the repnjsenlative government 
should be maintained. The rest belonged to 
bis ministers and to circumstances ; the respon- 
sibility of the former has been unnoticed in the 
charter, but it ought not to escape the notice of 
history. 

The chamber of 1815, called the Unsearcli- 
ables, was nominated by the yet incomplete 
electoral colleges, and the knights of St. I^ouis, 
who were united to it. It seemed as if it gave 
the signal for a re-action of the most furious 
passions. The tribunals, the military commis- 
sions, and the provostal courts, shed the blood of 
a ^eat number oi persons, accused of political 
crimes. Denunciators, partly some of tlie old 
Jacobins, filled the places of the former func- 
tionaries, and the standing commissions were re- 
newed. The impunity of assassination organised, 
in the south, a set of royalist's called green-men, 
made the country tremble. Brune killed 
himself at Avignon ; Kamel, sent in the name of 
the king, was assassinated ; some unfortunate 


N C E. 

Mamelukes, who had attached themselves to 
the fortunes of Napoleon, expired under the 
cruel hand of the Marseillais ; while the Pro- 
. iestants were murdered at Nismes by some 
wretches, who walked about boldly, encouraged 
by a chamber, which imposed silence on Argen- 
sun, their accuser. Enquiries pursued the mili- 
tary, and the amnesty was on the point of 
becoming dreadful to France, if the ministry had 
not opposed the chamber. Espionage and do- 
miciliary visits were for a long time the reprisals 
for some measures of a similar kind, adopted 
during the hundred days. Fiery orators signalised 
themselves in the chamber by propositions, 
little encouraging to the nation, or perhaps to 
the throne itself. In fine, the discoiitentecl state 
of France, that had already manifested itself by 
an insurrection in the Iserer, which had been 
severely repressed, warned the minister, that it 
was time to stop this torrent, which grew more 
rapid the more it was confined. The foreign 
cabinets even showed a desire for this step. The 
charter itself was threatened, and, to place things 
in safety, the ordinance of the 5th of September 
was renewed, and the chamber dissolved. 

A new a.ssemhly, elected under the influence 
of a moderate policy, adopted, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the aristocratic party, a law for 
elections agreeable to the charter : this was the 
chief requisite of the representative gover/unent. 
Prosecutions gradually ceased ; the public spirit 
revived ; the ministry, without granting all that 
was claimed, seemed at least to allow the people 
to hope. Other institutions, conformable with 
the charter, >vere promised ; the administration 
became more lenient, and mutual instruction 
was (mcouraged and already made great pro- 
gress. Fifteen members, introduced into the 
chamber by the new law, strengtliened the con- 
stitutional majority ; salutary mr isures, with re- 
gard to military promotion, were defended with 
talent by the conscientious mini'^ter, Gouvion 
Saint Cyr ; and the frontiers were delivered from 
109,000 foreigners, whose presence luid given all 
its force to the re-action. Still, howexer, that 
system of policy whU^h, while it s<nighl support 
on the right and the left, was finally influenced 
rather by private interest, and the advantage of 
a set of ])cnsi(iners, than by public opinion, in- 
sinuated itself slowly. Expenses swelled, not- 
withstuiiding extraordinary public burdens; ))ut 
the frank opposition avowed hy the nation iriarked 
these abuses, and expressed their wants. 

The aristocratic party, which appeared to have 
assumed, in their parliamentary tactics, the lan- 
guage of the liberals, and implored in vain by 
their .secret notices for the aid of a foreign power, 
foresaw that they. would soon be reduced in the 
cliamber to the rank they held in the nation ; 
they therefore stirred up opposition to the elec- 
toral law. The chamber of peers, which till then 
had excited little notice, received the proposition 
for modifying this law — a proposition which a 
ministry, appointed at this crisis, rejected ; an 
sixty new peers were created to displace Iht 
majori^. The ministry resting on public opinion, 
a satiswictory law on the freedom of the press 
was adopted, and the journals became free. Soon, 
however, an injudicious discussion oh the 
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calling of the banished, and some , disturbance, 
that had occurred in the law school> broke the 
unanimity which prevailed between the ministry 
and the liberal majority. Some persons, un- 
doubtedly with the best intentions, contemplated 
the alteration of the law of elections, until the 
ministers, St. Cyr, Dessoles, and Louis, refusing 
to take part in this business, retired (1820) with 
popularity for their only reward. The Spanish 
revolution, which then broke out, and the re- 
jection of a deputy legally elected, again exas- 
perated the new schism. 

Suddenly a prince of the royal family, the 
Duke de Bern, fell beneath the knife of u fana- 
tical assassin ; and a sad presentiment seized on 
all upright minds, to whom the experience of the 
past is not useless, and who well know, how 
ower can form a party for its support from a 
loody robe. Two laws immediately suspended 
individual liberty, and the liberty of the press. 
A minister who, notwithstanding the new attack 
on the law of election, preserved a popularity 
that he owed to the remembrance of the 5th of 
September, M. Decaze, was overthrown, llis 
successors, with the majority of five voices (their 
own) passed a law, which establishes two kinds 
of elections, and gives the richest electors the 
right of voting twice. Some outrages committed 
on the deputies, who refused their consent to this 
law, occasioned reprisals and numerous mobs; 
on which several days after, the cavalry made a 
charge and dispersed them. Soon (1821) the 
ministry brought before the court of peers a great 
number of military men, accused of a formidable 
conspiracy. In this proceeding were .seen, 
among others, some of those men, known by the 
name of exciting agents, who have done much 
mischief in every period of the revolution, and 
who make the police an instrument of promoting 
confusion. As to the legislative session, it pre- 
sented only the continued triumph of a strong 
majority, introduced into the chamber of depu- 
ties by the new law. 

During this year the Neapolitan and Pied- 
montese nations, wjiich had established among 
them the representative government, and the 
constitution of the Cortes, were subdued an<l 
chastised by the Austrians. It was also in the 
year 1821, that the news reached Europe of the 


France, Isle of, the name of an important 
province of France before the revolution. It 
corapris^ Paris, and probably received its name 
from being surrounded by the Seine, the Marne, 
the Oise, the Aisne, and the Oureq. It is in 
general level, fertile, and populous ; but is now 
divided into the departments of the Aisne, OrsE, 
Seine, Seine and Oise, and Seine and Marne, 
which see. 

France, Isle op, or Mauritius, an island in 
the Indian Ocean. See Mauritius. 

FRANCFORT. See Frankfort. 

, Comte', or Upper Burgundy, 

me name, before the revolution, of a province of 
Irance, adjacent to Switzerland ana lA>rraine. 
Y now forms the departments of the Doubs, 
and Upper |Sacnb, which see. Its nor- 


death of Napoleon. A few years before, this 
event would have convulsed the world : at this 
period it only produced the effect of the resound- 
ing of the far distant, but still formidable storm. 
The new election in 1821, reinforced ihe right 
side of the chamber, alteady so numerous. At 
the opening of the session, the majority over- 
threw the ministers to whom it was indebted for 
the law, and some of the presidents, under whose 
direction it had been chosen. The ex-ministers, 
according to custom, retreated to the chamber of 
peers, or received appointments as ministers of 
state. A budget of more than 900,000,000, or 
much above any that had been proposed in times 
when tlie Kingdom was at its greatest height of 
power, passed without difficulty, supported by 
the majority of the right side : while still the left 
continued to render itself worthy of its popularity, 
and of the national gratitude, by its devoted 
conduct, its fine talents, and its indefatigable 
zeal in defending the general interests. 

Louis Will, a prince “gourmand et aima- 
ble,” after a series of petty aggressions upon the 
liberties of the people, died in 1824, and was 
succeeded by the Duke d’Artois, This prince, 
entitled Charles X, inherited the bravery and the 
obstinate infiitualion of his ancestors ; desirous 
of appearing popular with an inward devotion to 
arbitrary power; active in personal exertion, 
but bigotted and priest-guided. Prince Polignac 
was appointed first minister, and unhappily for 
himself proved but too faithful to his royal mas- 
ter. On the 2.')th July, 1830, were published the 
three famous ordonnances prefatory to the sup- 
posed destruction of the liberties of France, 
and by one dash of his pen Charles X is said to 
have annihilated the charter. This unwise con- 
duct was followed by a revolution, the people 
rose en masse, a desperate struggle for superiority 
took place in the streets of Paris between ihe 
royalists and liberators during three days, and 
ended in the expulsion of Charles the X and that 
branch of the Bourbons from tlie throne. On 
the 9th August 1830, Louis Plhilippe, Duke of 
Orleans, astt-nded the throne as king of the 
French, in obeilience to the call of the nation, 
and prince Polignac, and ins unhappy associates 
were condemned to solitary imprisonment for 
life. 


them part is level : its southern hilly and better 
adapted to pasturage. Its principal rivers are 
the Saone, llio Doubs, the Oignon, and tlie 
Louve ; along the banks of the first two are 
many iron works ; and in tlie vicinity of Sal ins 
extensive salt works. Frnnche Coinid has be- 
longed to France since 1674, and wils confirmed 
to that country by the peace of Nirneguen. Its 
capital town W'as Hesanyon. 

FRANCll FMONT, or Francuimont, a town 
and district of France, in the department of 
Ourte ; formerly a marqiiisate of (Germany, in 
the bishopric of Liege. The town lies thirteen 
miles south-east of Liege. 

FRAN'CIITSE, ns. Sc v.a. Tt. franchise. 
Privilege ; immunity ; right granted ; exemption 
from slavery or any onerous duty. Frankness 
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generosity; district; extent of jurisdiction; to 
make free ; to keep free. 

Certain, thought she, whom that thif thing dispicse 
I rekke not for here I him assure 
To love him best of any creature 
Though he no more hadde than his shertc. 

IjO, pitee nmneth sore in gentil herte 
Here may ye seen, how excellent franchi»% 

In women is, whan they hem nawe avise. 

Cftaucer„ The Mercitantet TuU, 

There are other privileges granted unto most of the 
corporations, that they shall not be travelled forth. of 
their oviu franchiict. Speraer*t State of Ireland. 

1 lose no honour 

In seeking to augment it ; but still keep 

My bosom franchised, and allegiance clear. 

Shakspeare. 

They granted them markets, and ether franctiuet, 
and erected corporate towns among them. 

Davies on Ireland, 

His gracious edict the same franchise yields 

To all the wild increase of w'oods and dclds. 

JJryden. 

Franchise, is also used for an asylum or 
sanctuary, where j)eople are secure of their per- 
sons, &,c. Churches and iiiouasteries in Spain 
are franchises for criminals ; so were they anci- 
ently in England, till they were abused to such 
a degree that there was a nect'ssiiy for abolish- 
ing the custom. One of the most remarkable 
capitulars made by Charlemagne in his palace 
of Ileristal, in 779, was tliat relatin'^ to thi3 fran- 
chises of churches, by which he forbad any pro- 
vision to be carried to criminals retired into 
churches for refuge. 

Franchise, and Liberty, in law, are used as 
synonymous terms ; for * a royal privilege, or 
branch of the king's prerogative, subsisting in 
the hands of a subject.^ lleing therefore derived 
from the crown, they must arise from the* king’s 
grant ; or, in some cases, may be held by pre- 
scription, which presupposes a grant. We shall 
briefly mention some of the ])rincipal kinds of 
franchise, prt*rrJ<jng only, that they may be 
vested either in natural persons or bodies poli- 
tic; in one man, or in many: but the same 
identical franchise, that has before been granted 
to one, cannot be bestowed on another, for that 
would prejudice the former grant. A county 
Palatine is a franchise vested in several persons. 
It is likewise a franchise for a number of per- 
sons to be incorporated and subsist as a body 
politic; with a power to maintain perpetual 
succession, and do other corporate acts : and 
each individual member of such corporation is 
also said to have a franchise. Otlujr franchises 
are, to hold a court-leet ; to have a manor or 
lordship ; or, at least, to have a lordsliip para- 
mount: to have waifs, estrays, treasure-trove, 
royal fish, forfeitures, and deodands: to have a 
court of one’s own, or lib»uty of holding pleas 
and trying causes ; to have cognisance of pleas ; 
whicli is still a greater liberty, being an ^^xcliisive 
right, so that no other court shall try causes 
arising within that jurisdiction : to have a baili- 
wic, or liberty exempt from the sheriff of the 
county ; wherein the grantee only, and his 
officers, are to execute all pnjcesses : to have a 
fair or market; with the right of taking toll, 


either there or at any other public places, as ut 
bridges, wharfs, or the like ; which tolls mu.st 
have a reasonable cause of commencement (as 
in consideration of repairs, pr the like), else the 
franchise is illegal and void : or lastly, to have 
a forest, chase, park, warren, or fishery, endowed 
with privileges or royalty. Usage may uphold 
a firanchihe without either record or creation, al- 
lowance or confirmation; but it hath been ad- 
judged that grants of franchises, made before 
the time of memory, ought to have allowance 
within the time of memory, in the king’s bench ; 
or by some confirmation on record ; and such 
ancient grants shall be construed as the law 
was when they were made, and not as it hath 
been since altered ; but franchises granted within 
time of memory are pleadable without any al- 
lowance or confirmation ; and, if they have been 
allowed or confirmed, the franchises may be 
claimed by force thereof, without showing the 
charter. 

Franchises may be forfeited and seized for 
mis-user, or non-user, and, when there are many 
points, a mis-user of any one will make a forfin- 
ture of the whole. For contempt <»f the king’s 
writ, in a county palatine, ike., the liberties may 
be seized, and the offenders fined; and the tem- 
poralitie.s of a bishop have been adjudged to he 
seized until he satisfied the king for such a con- 
tempt. 

FRANC.'' lA (Francis), a celebrated llolognrso 
painter, born in lie was first a jeweller, 

afterwards a graver of coins and medals; and, 
applying at last to painting, obtained great r(‘pn- 
tatioii by his works, particularly by a painting 
of St. Seliastian, whom he had drawn bound to 
a tree, with his hands ’ tied over his head. 
Hearing much of the works of R.affaelle he 
greatly de.sired to see some work of so reUdiratcil 
an artist ; and Uaflacdle, having painted a St. 
('ecilia for tin? church of St. Giovanni dol 
Monte at llologua, wrote to Francia, requesting 
him to see it pro])erly fixed. The letter was 
received w ith rapture ; but when he came to ex- 
amine the picture, the sight of so much perfeciion 
in di'sign, grace, ex|)ression, and exquisite 
finishing, struck Francia with a.stonishmont, and 
threw him into a state of melancholy; and the 
feeling of how much Haflaelle was siq)erior to 
himself is said to liave occasioned his death, in 
151B. 

I'HANCIS (Philip), n. n.,an ingenious writer, 
of Irish extraction, his father being dean of a 
cathedral in that kingdom. He was more dis- 
tinguished as a translator than as an original 
writer. His versions of Horace and Demos- 
thene.s have been justly valued ; the former is 
accompanied with learned and useful notes. He 
was also a considerable political writer: and is 
supposed to have been employed by the govern- 
ment ; for which service he was appointed rector 
of Harrow in Suffolk, and chaplain of Chelsea 
hospital. He was also the author of two trage- 
dies, Eugenia, and Constantia. He died al 
Bath in March 1773, leaving a son, then one of 
the supreme council at Bengal. 

Francis (Sir (Philip), a celebrated whig 
politician of modern times, was the son of Ine 
last mentioned, and was born in Ireland in 1710. 
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He V9VA educated partly by his father, and after- 
ivards at St. Paurs school; on leaving ^hich 
he b**came a clerk in the secretary of state's 
oflice He went out to Portugal with the British 
envoy in 1760; and on his return obtained a 
situation in the war-office under lord Barrington. 
He was dismissed, or relinquished the post, in 
consequence of a quarrel with that nobleman ; 
and in 1773 he went to the East Indies, when 
he became a member of the Bengal council, and 
distinguished himself by his opposition to the 
measures of governor Hastings, the violence of 
which at length occasioned a duel, in which Mr. 
Hastings was wounded. In 1781 Mr. Francis 
returned to England, and was chosen M. P. for 
the borough of Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight. 
In the house of commons he joined the oppo- 
sition; and, on the impeachment of i\Jr. Has- 
tings, actively supported his accusers. He came 
into office with the whig administration; where 
he was honored with the order of the bath. He 
died in 1818, having published sevt;ral clever 
political pamphlets, and to him has been some- 
what plausibly assigned the credit of having 
written the famous Lcitlers of Junius. See 
Junius. 

Francis (St), the founder of the society of 
the Franciscans, was the son of a merchant of 
Assisi, in the province of Umbria. Having led 
a dissolute life, he was reclaimed by a lit of 
sickness, and in 1208, bearing the passage 
quoted. Matt. x. 9, 10. ‘ Provide neither gold, 
nor silver,* ike., he was led to consi<ler a volun- 
tary and absolute poverty as the esstnicc of the 
gospel, and to prescribe it as a sacred rule to 
himself and those who followed him. See 
Franciscans. He died in 1220. 

FRANCISCANS, in (.'cclesiastical history, re- 
ligious of the ord(*r of St. Francis, founded by 
him id 1209, This society, which appeared to 
Innocent III. extremely adapted to the stale of 
the church, was solemnly approved and ron- 
firined by Honorius HI. in 1223. Francis, 
through an excessive liumility, would not suffer 
the monks of* his order to be called fratres, i. e. 
brethren or friars, hut fraterculi, i. e. little bre- 
thren, or friars minor, by which denomination 
diey still continue to he distinguished. ITiey 
are also called gray friars, on account of the 
color of their ciolhing, and Cordeliers, &c. — 
The Franciscans and Dominicans were zealous 
and active friends to the papal hierarchy. In 
1287 Matthew of Aqua Sparta, being elected 
general of the order, discouraged the ancient 
discipline of the Franciscans, and indulged his 
monks in abandoning even the apDcaraiice of 
poverty. This conduct raised the indignation of 
the spiritual or austere Franciscans ; so that from 
1290 schisms arose in an order that bad been 
famous for its pretended disinterestedness and 
humility. Such was the enthusiastic frenzy of 
the Franciscans, that they impiously maiiilained, 
that St. Francis was a second Christ, in all re- 
spects similar to the first ; and that their insti- 
tution and discipline were the true gospel of 
Jesus. Accordingly, Albizi, a Franciscan of 
Pisa, published a book in 1383, with the applause 
of his order, entitled, Tlie Bosk of the Confor- 
mities of St. Francis with Jesus Christ! In the 


beginning of the eighteenth century, the whole 
Franciscan order was divided into two parties; 
the one called Spirituals, who embraced tho 
severe discipline and absolute poverty of St. 
Francis; and the other. Brethren of the Com- 
munity, who insisted on mitigating the austere 
injunctions of their founder. These wore long, 
loose, and good habits, with large hoods ; the 
former were clad in a strait, coarse, and short 
dress, pretending that this dress was enjoined by 
St. Francis, and that no power on earth had a 
right, to alter it. Neither the moderation of 
Clement V. nor the violence of John XXII. 
could appease the tumult occasioned by these 
two parties: however their rage subsided from 
A. D. 1329. In 1308 these two parties were 
forme;d into two large bodies, which still subsist, 
comprehending the whole Franciscan order ; 
viz. the conventual brethren, and the brethren of 
the observances or observation, from whom 
sprung the Capuchins and Recollects. The 
F ranciscansare said to have come over to England 
in 1224, and to have had their first house at 
Canterbury, and their second at London; but 
there is no certain account of their being here 
till Henry VII. built two or three houses for 
them. At the dissolution of the monasteries, the 
conventual Franci.scans had about fifty-five 
houses, which were under seven wardenships; 
viz. those of London, York, Cambridge, Bristol, 
Oxford, N(!wcastlo, and Worcester. 

FRANClStMJ (St.), a capacious town and 
harbour on the coast of Brasil, on the south 
frontier of the province of St. Paul. The hay 
has three fortified entrances, of which that to 
the south is the most frequented. ITie inhabi- 
tants in the neighbouring countrv are chiefly 
employed in ciitting timber, and snip-building; 
in which many negroes are also employed. The 
town is situated on a small island at the entrance 
of the hay, in lat. 26® 153'. Behind it, is a 
ritlge of inounlaius, which rise to the height of 
4000 feet. Over this impassable barrier a road 
is constructing, at an incredible expense, which 
when it is finished will be of great importance 
to ihi.s port. 

Francisco Rio, a large river of Brasil, 
which has its rise in the province of Minas 
(ieraes, between 20° and 21° of S. lat., in that 
low valley which is foi*med in the interior, 
beyond the first ridge of the Andes, which here 
run in a direction nearly north and south. It 
runs north for many miles, with an inclination 
to the north-north-east, and then, turning east, 
after a course of about 800 miles it falls into 
the Atlantic, in lat, 6® 5.Y S., and is the boun- 
dary hotwoen Bahia and Pernambuco. 

FRANCK LIN (Thomas), D.D., a miscella- 
neous critic!, and writer, was the son of a printer 
and bookseller of Covent Garden, whore he was 
born in 1721. His father, who was printer of 
the Cnift.sman, devoted him to the church, and 
he was educated at Westminster school, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He afterwards 
was an usher in the school in which he was edu- 
cated, and in 1750 became Greek professor at 
(.'anibridge. He first appeared as an autlior in 
a translation of The Epistles of Phalaris, 1749, 
and of Ciceros tract De NaturA Deorum 
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About the lame time he published An Enquiry 
into the Astronomy and Anatomy of the Anci- 
ents, reprinted in 1775, 8vo. In 1759 appeared 
his Sophocles, 2 vols. 4to. which is allowed to 
be a fair and forcible translation of that great 
poet. This was followed by a Dissertation on 
Ancient Tragedy ; he is also supposed to have 
aided Smollet in the Critical Review, and in the 
translation of the works of Voltaire. In 1757 
he received from Trinity College the livings of 
Ware and Thundridge in Hertfordshire, and 
published in 1765 a volume of popular Sermons 
On the relative Duties. The next year he pro- 
duced at Drury-lane theatre the tragedy of the 
Earl of Warwick, borrowed without acknow- 
ledgment from the French of La Ilarpe; and 
although in 1767 he was made one of the king's 
chaplains, and in 1770 D. D., he paid a constant 
attention to the stage, by the occasional produc- 
tion of dramas, chiefly adapted from the French, 
and on one occasion descended even to farce. 
In 1776 he was presented to the living of Brasted 
in Surrey. In 1780 Dr. Francklin published his 
excellent translation of Lucian, in 2 vols. 4to. 
and died March 15th, 17B4. Besides the works 
already mentioned, he was the author df a hu- 
morous piece entitled A Letter on Lecture- 
ships, An Ode on the Institution of the Royal 
Academy, and three volumes of posthumous 
Sermons. 

FRANCOIS, Cape, a town on the north 
coast of Hispaniola, and one of the principal 
towns of the island. Its port is advantageously 
situated on a cape at the edge of a large plain, 
sixty miles long and twelve broad. It is screened 
too much from the land wind by the mountains, 
and thus left exposed to the unmitigated heat of 
the sun. The plain on which it stands is well 
watered and cultivated. Here are straight roads, 
forty feet broad, lined with hedges of lime and 
lemon trees^ intermixed with long avenues of 
other trees, and leading to plantations which 
produce a greater quantity of sugar than any 
other spot of the same size in the world. The 
town once possessed several elegant public 
buildings, such as the Jesuits' College, converted 
since the revolution into a government house ; 
the governor's house, the barracks, the arsenal, 
the ^eatre, and two hospitals. The port is one 
of the most secure and convenient in the whole 
island. It is exposed to no wind hut the north- 
east. 

Cape Francois was founded in 1670, and was 
burnt in 1793 by the people of color. It has 
suffered severely since the intestine ^^ornmotions 
by which the island has been distracted. Pre- 
viously it contained 8000 inliahitants, and was 
the last town retained by the French in the 
island in 1803. It was called C'ape Henry 
by Christophe. Long. 72° 16' W., lat. 19° 
46' N. 

FRANCONIA, a circle of the old Oennan 
Empire, bounded on the north by Meissen and 
Thuringia, on the south by Bavaria and Suahia, 
on the east by Bohemia and the Upper Pala- 
tinate, and on the west by the Lower, and the 
electorate of Mentz ; being eighty-eight miles 
from north to south, and ninety-five from east to 
west. The middle is fertile in com, wine, and 


fruits ; but the borders are full of woods and 
barren mountains. The majority of the people 
are Lutherans ; but there are also many Calvin- 
ists, Reman Catholics, and Jews. The Franks, 
who conquered and gave name to France, came 
from this province. See France. Nuremhurg 
is the capital. 

FUANEKER, Franequer, or Franker, a 
town of the Netherlands, in north Friesland. 
It has a castle, and many magnificent buildings, 
and stands on the canal between Haarlem and 
Lewarden. There is also a university or Athe- 
nseum, once famous for its learned professors; 
particularly Adrian Metius, George Pasor, 
Pierius Winsemus, &o. It lies nine miles west 
of Lewarden, and five east of Harlingen. Po- 
pulation 3400. 

FRA'NGIBLE, IaX, frango. Fragile; 
brittle ; easily broken. 

Though it seems the solidost wood, if wrought be- 
fore it be well seasoned, it will shew itself \cry f ran- 
gibte. Bogle* 

FRA'NION, n.s. Sax. pjieon, a lover; a 
paramour; a boon companion. 

First, by her side did sit the bold Sansluy, 

Fit male for such a mincing minion. 

Who in her looseness took exceeding joy, 

Might not be found a franluu: frmwn* 

Faerie Queene. 

FRANK, fulj. Ft. Jranc ; Germ, frank, 

Frank'lv, adv. > is connected with the word 
Fhank'ness, n.s.j frech, bold, and frei, free. 
Liberal ; generous ; not niggiudly ; unreserved ; 
free without restraint; without conditions; 
without payment. Frank is not, however, quite 
synonymous with candid, free, open, and plain : 
Frankness is a voluntary effusion of the mind 
between equals: candor is a debt paid to 
justice from one independent being to another. 
The frank, free, ana open, all speak wiihoiii 
constraint; but the frank man is not iinperti- 
^cnt like the free roan, nor indiscreet like il>e 
:‘peii man. See Crabb. 

Thou hast it won ; for it is of frank gift. 

And he will care for .'ill the rest to shift. 

Hubhvrd. 

Oh, were it but ruy life, 

IM throw it down for your deliverance, 

As frankly as a pin. 

Shakspeare, Measure for Mcnaun . 

If ever any malice in your heart 
Were hid against me, now forgive mo fratMg. 

Id. Henry VIII. 

The ablest men that ever wore, have had all au 
openness and franknen of d(?aling, and a name of cer- 
tainty and ver.icily. Baron. 

The moister sorts of trees yield little moss, for t..'. 
rc.ison of the frank putting up of the sap inlo ilio 
boughs. _ 

He entered very frankly into those new designs, 
which were contrived at court. Clart^lon. 

Tho lords mounted their servants upon their own 
horses ; and they, with the volunteers, who frankly 
listed themselves, amounted to a body of two hundred 
and fifty horse. ' 

When tho Condc duke had some ctlaircisscmeot 
with the duke, in which ho made all the protestations 
of his sincere affection, the other received hi* prot^s- 
tations with all contempt j and declared with 
unnecessary frankness, that lie would have no meu - 
ship with him. 
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H« dclivored with the ftankneia of a friend *• tongue, 
urnrd by word, what Kalander had told him touching 
the strange story. Sidney, 

'Tis the ordinary practice of the world to bo frank 
of civilities that cost them nothing. L* Estrange. 

They wore left destitute, either by narrow provision, 
or by xhtir frank hearts and their open hands, and 
their charity towards others. Sf)ra4*M Sermont. 

Tom made love to a woman of sense, and always 
treated her as such during the whole time of court- 
ship : his natural temper and good breeding hindered 
him from doing any thing disagreeable, as his sin- 
cerity and frankness of behaviour made him converse 
with her before marriage in the same manner ho 
intended to do afterwards. Addison*s Guardian. 

I value iny garden more for being full of blackbirds 
than cherries, and very frankly give them fruit for 
(heir songs. Spectator, 

Conscience, what art thou ? thou tremendous power. 
Who dost inhabit us without our leave. 

And art within ourselves, another self, 

A master-self that loves to domineer. 

And tread the monarcli frankly as the slave. 

Young, 

Frank, n.s.Scv.a. Fr. franc, a stye. A 
bogstye ; a place to feed hogs in, so called from 
liberality of food ; a letter which goes free and 
pays no postage. It is also the name of a French 
tioin. To frank is used in tlie various applica- 
tions of the noun, and, in addition, it signifies to 
feed high ; to fatten; to cram. 

Where sups he ? Doth the old hoar feed in the old 
frank T Shakspeare, Henry IV, 

In the sty of this most bloody boar. 

My son George Stanly is franked up in hold. 

Shakspeare, 

You'll have immediately, by scvernl franks, my 
epistle to lord Cobhara. Pope to Swift. 

Gazette sent gratis down, and franked. 

For which thy patron's weekly thanked. Pope, 

My lord Orrery writes to you to-morrow ; and you 
see I send this under his cover, or at least franked by 
b;iu. Swift, 

Frank, or Franc, in tlu! ancient Knglish cus- 
toms, signifies literally free from charges and 
impositions, orexemptfrom public taxes ; is used 
in various senses, sometimes compounded, and 
sometimes not ; though the latter is doubtless 
inor(! proper. Thus, 

FRANlvALMOrGNE, w..s. The same which 
we in Latin call libera elcemosyna, or free arms 
in English ; whence that tenure is commonly 
known among our English lawyers by the name 
of a tenure in frank aumone, or frankalmoigne, 
which, according to Briton, is a tenure by divine 
service. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Frank Almoigne is a tenure, whereby a 
religious corporation, aggregate or sole, hohleth 
lands of the donor to tlmm and their successors 
for ever. The services which they were bound to 
render for their lands were not defined : hut only 
jn general to pray for the souls of the donor and 
bw heirs, deaa or alive ; therefore they did no 
jealty (which was incident to all other services), 
because this divine service was of a more exalted 
nature. This is the tenure by which almost all 
me ancient monasteries and religious houses held 
m«r lands ; and by which the parochial clergy, 
very many ecclesiastical and eleemosynary 
wundations, still hold them ; the nature of the 
service being upon the reformation altered, and 


made conformable to the purer doctrines of flie 
church of Englaqd. It was an old Saxon tenure^ 
and continued under the Roman revolution, 
through the great respect that was shown to 
religion and religious men in ancient times. 
This is also the reason lliat tenants in frankal- 
moigne were discharged of all other services 
except the trinoda necessitas of repairing the 
highways, building castles, and repelling inva- 
sions; just as the druids among the ancient 
Britons had omnium rerura immunitatem. And 
even at present this is a tenure of a very diffe- 
rent nature from all others, being not in the least 
feudal but merely spiritual. For, if the service 
be neglected, the law gives no remedy by dis- 
tress, or otherwise, to the lord of whom the lands 
are holden ; but merely a complaint to the ordi- 
nary or visitor to correct it. 

Irank Chase is a liberty of free chase, 
whereby persons, that have lands within the 
compass of the same, are prohibited to cut down 
any wood, &c., out of the view of the forester. 

Frank Fee signifies the .same thing as hold- 
ing lands and tenements in fee simple ; that is, 
to any person and his heirs, and not by such 
service as is required by ancient demesne, but is 
pleaded at common law. See Fee. 

Frank Law, the free and common law of the 
land, or the benefit a person has by it. He that 
for any offence loseth this frank law incurs these 
inconveniences, viz. he may not be permitted to 
serve on juries, nor used as an eviaence to the 
truth ; and, if he has any thing to do in the king's 
court, he must not approach it in person, but 
appoint his attorimy ; his lands, goods, and chat- 
tels shall be seized into the king’s hands ; and 
his lands be estreated, his trees rooted up, and 
his body committed to custody. 

Frank Marriage, in law, is where tenements 
are given by one man to another, together with a 
wife, who is the daughter or cousin to the donor, 
to hold in frank marriage. By such gift, though 
nothing but frank marriage is expressed, the do- 
nees shall have tlu; tenements to them, and the 
heirs of their two bodies begotten; that is, they 
are tenants in special tail. For this expression, 
frank marriage, denotes ex vi termini, not only 
an inheritance, but likewise limits that inheri- 
tance; supplying, not only words of descent, but 
of procreation also. Such donees in frank mar- 
riage are liable to no service hut fealty; for a 
rent reserved therein is void until the fourth de- 
gree of consanguinity be past between the issues 
of the donor and donee. 

FRANKPLEDGE, Lat. franciplegium, of 
franc, i. e. liber and pleige, i. e. fidejussor. A 
pledge of surety for treemeii. For the ancient 
custom of England for the preservation of the 
public peace was, that every freeborn man at 
fourteen years of age, religious persons, clerks, 
knights and their eldest sons excepted, should 
find security for his fidelity to the king, or else 
he kept in prison ; whence it became customary 
for a certain number of neighbours to be bound 
for one another, to see each man of their pledge 
forthcoming at all times, or to answer the trans- 
gression of any one absenting himself. This 
was called frankpledge, and the circuit thereof 
was called decenna, because it commonly con- 
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sisted of ten households ; and every particular per- 
son, thus mutually bound, was called decenner. 
This custom was so strictly observed that the 
sheriffs, in every county, did from time to time 
take the oaths of young ones as they grew to the 
age of fourteen years, and see that they combined 
in one decenna; this branch of the sheriff’s 
authority was called visus franciplegii, view of 
frankpledge. 

Franked Letters. The privilege of letters 
passing free of postage to ana from members of 
parliament was claimed by the house of commons 
in 1660, when the first legal settlement of the 
resent post-office was made; but afterwards 
ropped, upon a private assurance from the 
crown that this privilege should be allowed the 
members. Accordingly a warrant was constantly 
issued to the postmaster-general, directing the 
allowance thereof to the extent of two ounces in 
weight : till at length it was expressly confirmed 
by 4 Geo. III. c. 24, which added many new 
regulations, rendered necessary by the great 
abuses in franking ; whereby the annual amouiTt 
of franked letters liad increased from £23,600 in 
the year 1715, to .£170,700 in the year 1763. 
Other regulations afterwards took place ; in pjir- 
ticular, franks were jefjulred to be dated (the 
month written at length), and put into the office 
the same day; notwithstanding which, the reve- 
nue still lost by its pnvilege above £80,000 per 
annum. The following are the regulations of 
franking required by 3.5 Geo. III., and now in 
force. No letter directed by or to any M. P. 
shall be exempted from postage if it exceeds one 
02 . in weight. No letter directed by any nuanber 
shall be exempted, unless he shall actually be in 
the post town, or within the limits of its delivery 
of letters, or within twenty miles of it on the 
day, oi the day before it, on which the letter 
shall be put into the office. No member shall he 
entitled to send free from postage more than ten 
letters in one day, nor to receive more than fif- 
teen. Whenever the number of letters sent or 
received by such member in one day .shall exceed 
the number exempted, and the postage upon any 
of them shall differ, the letters chargeable with a 
higher postage shall be included in the numbei 
exempted, in preference to any chargeable with 
a lower postage, and the remainder sh.all be 
chargeable with the postage to wfiich commen 
letters are now chargeable. Persons who may 
now in right of their offices send and receive 
letters free may continue so to do. Printed votes 
or proceedings iii parliament, and printed news- 
papers, may also be sent as usual. No single 
letter sent by the post from any non-commis- 
sioned officer, seaman, or private, in the navy, 
army, militia, fenciblc regiments, artillery, or 
mannes, shall be charged with more postage than 
one penny, but must be paid at the time of put- 
ting It into the post office ; and such letter must 
have written thereon, in the hand writing of, and 
signed by, the commanding officer, the name of 
such comrnanding officer, and of the ship, vessel, 
corps, regiment, or detachment. Also no single 
letter directed to any such non-commissioned 
officer, seamar:, or private, .shall be charged with 
more postage than one penny, to be paid on the 
delivery thereof; but such letter must oe directed 


to such persons, specifying the ship, vessel, regi- 
ment, ti-oop, corps, company, or detachment, to 
which they belong ; and the postmaster must de- 
liver such letter either to tne party to whom it 
shall be directed, or to some person appointed to 
receive the same by the commanding officer, and 
to no other. Every cover containing patterns or 
samples of goods, not exceeding one ounce, 
shall be charged only as a single letter, if sent 
open at the sides, and without any letter or 
writing therewith, other than the name of the 
person sending the same, the place of his abode, 
and the prices of the articles. 

FUANKEN (Francis), commonly called Old 
Frank, a famous Flemi.sh painter, supposed to 
have been born about A, D. 1544. lie painted 
liistorical subjects from the Old and New Testa- 
ments ; and was remarkable for introducing a 
great number of figures into his compositions, 
which he had the address to group very distinctly. 
V^'andyck greatly commended his works. 

Fra X KEN (Francis), or Young Frank, the son 
of the former, born in 1.580, was instructed by 
his fitlier, whoso style he adopted so closely, 
that their works are not easily distinguished, 
lie travelled into Italy for improvement in 
coloring. His chief performances are, a Scriptu- 
ral piece in the cbiircli of Notre Dame at Antwerp, 
and another of Solomon’s idolatry. He died in 
1642. 

FKANKKNBEIIG, a town of Ilesse-Cassel, 
Germany, on the Eder. It contains 2700 inhabi- 
tants, and is tlie chief place of a district, wliicli 
once hail some gold and silver mines, and still 
contains lead ore. Thirty-five miles south-weiit 
of Cassel . 

Erankenbeug, a town of Upper Saxony, in 
Erzgeburg, nine miles west of Frey berg, and 
seven N. N. E. of Chemnitz. It is a place of 
great anli<|uity, and contains at the present tinu? 
some flourishing woollen, cotton, and leatlier 
manufactories. Charlemagne forlilicd it against 
the Saxons. 

FRAN KENDAL, a strong town of Franco, in 
the department of Mont Tonnern*, late of (ier- 
mauy, in the dominions of the elector palatino. 
It was taken by the Spaniards in 1623, by the 
Swedes in 1G32, and burnt by the French in 
1688. It has a good trade in porcelain, cloth, 
silks, and a navigable canal to the Uliint*. 

It lies eight miles north-w'est of Manljeim, and 
eight south of Worms. Long. 29’ E., 1^3- 
49® 2.V N. 

FUANKEN HAUSEN, a town of Germany, 

in the principality of Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt, 
having extensive salt works, and 3000 iuliabi- 
taiits. It stands on the Wipper, ten miles east 
of Sonderhausen, and twenty-six north of Erfurt. 

FUANKENIA, in botany, a genus of the 
monogynia order, and hexandria class of plants; 

natural order seventeenth, calycanthem*: cal. 
qiiinqiicfid, funnel-shaped; petals five; stigma 
sexpartite : caps, unilocular and trivalvula^. 
Species four ; two natives ^f our own country, 
one of the Cape, and one of Siberia. 

FRANKENSTEIN, a town of Silesia, on the 
Bautze, containing a flourishing linen manuiac- 
tory. It is twelve milei S. S.W. of GlatZi tm 
has 4150 inhabitants. 
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FRANKEISTTHAL, a town in the province of 
the Rhine, Bavwia, which was destroyed in 
1688, with several other towns of the palatinate, 
but rebuilt. It suffered also greatly in the wars 
of 1794 and 1795. Its present population is 
about 3500, ^engaged in the linen and woollen 
manufactory. Here is a canal w^hich communi- 
cates with the Rhine. Twelve miles from Hei- 
delberg. 

FRANKFORT, a town of the United States, 
on the river and in the state of Kentucky. Long. 
12' W., lat. 38° 3' N. 

Frankfort on the Maine, a considerable 
city of Germany, the scat of the Germanic diet, 
is situated on the Maine, about twenty miles 
above its influx into the Rhine, over which is a 
good stone bridge. It is divided by the Maine 
into two parts : the one on the north bank, by 
much the larger, called Frankfort Proper; the 
other Sachsenhausen. Frankfort was formerly 
fortified, but most of its works are now converted 
into promenades or gardens. The houses are 
partly of w^ood, but the principal streets, ‘ the 
Zeile* in particular, are wide ; there are also 
three noble squares. This town, the residence of 
ancient electors, princes, and counts, is now divi- 
ded, in religion, between the Oalholics, who 
have nine churches, the Lutherans seven, the 
Calvinists two. The Jews are said to amount to 
between 7000 and 9000. They formerly lived in 
a quarter of the city blocked up at one end, and 
regularly shut in at night; but since 1796 they 
are at liberty to live in any part of the town, 
•Umugli they are still not exempt from vexatious 
treatment. Population 41,000. 

Frankfort is much frecpientcd by travellers, 
and carries on a groat trade in books and print- 
ing. It is the birth-place of Goethe. It con- 
tains, among its public establishments, a Lutheran 
academy, and Catholic gymnasium. The library 
of St. Bartholomew has some valuable MSS., 
and there are also several great private coUcc- 
lioiis. Two great fiirs are held here annually in 
spnng and aiiiuinn ; and its commercial activity 
irf always groat. Merchandise of all kinds ar- 
rives by the Rhine from all parts of Kurope, and 
the exchange transactions are very considerable. 
The local manufactures, however, are on a smaU 
scale ; the principal are in silk, velvet, and cotton 
‘oiufls. 

Frankfort, long a free city, was under tfie iron 
yoke of Buonaparte from 1806 to 1813; its con- 
stitution at present is a mixture of democracy 
and aristocracy, affording a perfect equality to 
the different denominations ot Christians, and a 
final appeal to the Diet. The town possesses an 
adjacent territory of 110 square miles, with a 
p^opulution of 48i000 ; its yearly revenue is about 
*fiO,000 sterling, but it is burdened with a debt 
of more than £300,000, chiefly the result of the 
forced contributions of the French. It is twenty 
njtles L. N. E. of Mentx, and fifty south-east of 
Cologne. 

Frankfort, Grand Duchy of, is the name 
a temporary soverei^ty formed in Germany 
*3, Rtionaparte, in favor of the arch- 

<inancellor or elector of Mentz, who was named 
prince primate of the confederation of the Rhine. 

® added to this territory the city of Frankfort 
VoL. IX. ^ ^ 


on the Maine. The population of this duchy 
was in 1811 as follows: — 


Aschaffenburg 

Square miles. 
d80 

Population 

86,000 

Wetzlar 

2*2 

4,983 

Frankfort 

66 

52,000 

Fulda 

946 

90,000 

Hanuii 

462 

60,000 


2376 

292,983 


At the congress of V^ienna, tlie primate was 
deprived of iiis states, and treated as the secu- 
larised bishops of 1803, receiving an annual pen- 
sion of 100,000 florins from those powers who 
obtained his possessions. 

Frankfort on the Oder is a considerable 
town of Prussia, and the capital of the middle 
mark of Brandenburg. It is defended by a fort, 
standing on the bridge of the Oder. The town 
is well built, and has a university, founded in 
1.506 ; but the number of students is seldom 
more than 200. It has three annual fairs, and 
is a place of considt.Table trade, communicating 
with the North Sta by the Muhlrose canal; 
2000 boats and barges are said to be employed 
on that canal and on the Gder. Here are manu- 
factures of silks, woollens, leather, and earthen- 
ware. The neiglibonrliood was the scene of a 
sanguinary battle between the l*russians and 
Russians in 1759. It is twelve miles S.S.VV.of ’ 
Custrin, and forty-eight east of Berlin. Popula- 
tion 12,000. 

Frankfout, the metropolis of Kentucky, 
United States of North America, is situated in 
Franklin county, on the north-east bank of Ken- 
tucky River, about twimty-four miles from its 
junction with tlie Ohio. It is a flourishing and 
regularly built town, with a handsome state- 
house. Population, in 1816, 1099. Twenty-five 
miles north by west of Danville. 

FRANKJNCENSF^, n. s. ‘Frank and in- 
cense;’ so called perhaps from its liberal dis- 
tribution of odor; says Dr. Johnson. Mr. 
Thomson more probably from (loth, vc, holy, 
and ruucfc ; Tent, ranch , smoke or odor. 

Take unto thee sweet spices, with pure /ronfcineefwr. 

Erodw. 

1 find in Dioscoridcs record of /ra»»Amec/wc gotten in 
India. lirerewood on Larujuatje. 

See how it weeps ! the tears do come. 

Sad, slowly dropping like a gum. 

So weeps the wounded balsam ; so 
The YicAf franhinceme doth flow'. 

The brotherless Heliadcs 

Melt in such amber tears as thcpo. Marvell, 

Black ebon only will in India grow, 

And odious JranJtincetue on the Sabiuan bough. 

Dryden's Firf/i7. 

Odar and frankincense, an od'rous pile. 

Flamed on the hearth, and wide perfumed the i.slo. 

Pope, 

Frankincense is a dry resinous substance in pieces o.. 
drops, of a pale yellowish while color ; a strong smell, 
but not disagreeable, and a bitter, acrid, and resinous 
taste. It is very inflammable. The earliest histories 
inform us, that /ran/iinceme was used among the sacred 
rites and sacrifices, as it continues to .be in man^ 
parts. We arc slill uncertain as to the place whence 
frankincense is brought, and as to the tree which pro- 
duces it. 

aQ 
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FRANKLAND’S Islauos, a cluster of island* 
in the South Pacific, on the north-east coast of 
New Holland, about six miles from the land. 
Long. 146“ E., lat. 17“ 12' S. 

FttAN K'l.lN, n. s. Vrom frank, a freeholder ; 
an ancient name for a freeholder of considerable 
property, rortescue (de L L. Ang. c. 29) de- 
scrines a Franklin to be a pater fainilias, inagnis 
ditatus possession i bus. lie is classed with, but 
after, the miles and anniger, and is distinguished 
from the hbere tenentcs and valecti ; though as it 
should seem the oply real distinction between him 
and other freeholders consisted in the largeness 
of his estate. Spclman, in v. Franklcin, quotes 
the following passage from Trivet’s Fr. Chronicle 
(M S. Hibl. 11. S. Ti. .56). Thomas de Ilrother- 
ton, filius, Kdwardi I. (Marcschalliis Anglia?), 
apres la mort res]i0sa la fillo de un Francheslyn 
apelee Alice. There appears no foundation for 
Dr. Johnson’s definition of a franklin as ‘ a 
gentleman servant, steward, or bail iff.’ A modern 
life of Dr. Franklin, whose memorable name with 
that of various other English families has been 
derived from this word, alludes to the following 
passage from Chaucer as contradicting our lexi- 
cographer : — 

A frankflein was in this compagnio 
White was his bcnl as is the dayesie— 

An householder and that a grete was he 
Seint Julian he was in his contrcc — 

At sessions ther was he lord and sire. 

Full often time ho was knight of the shire 
An anolacc and a gipciere all of silk 
Heng at his gerdel white as morwe milk. 

Chauetf, 

A spacious court they see. 

Both plain and pleasant to be walked in 
Where them does meet a franklin fair and free. 

Faerie Queene. 

Franklin (Benjamin), LL. D. and F. H. S., 
one of the most celebrated philosophers and 
politicians of the eighteenth century, was born 
at Boston, January 6th, 1706. Tie was the son 
of Josias Franklin, *a tallow-chandler, descended 
from an ancient English family, who had re- 
sided upwards of three centuries at Ecton in 
Northamptonshire, possessing a small freehold 
estate of thirty acres, and the eldest son whereof 
had been uniformly bred up to the profession of 
a blacksmith. This family had early embraced 
the opinions of the reformation, and were in 
danger of suffering for them, under the bloody 
reign of queen Mary I. Josias wjis the youngest 
branch of this family. He had ;oined the non- 
conformists, and upon the prohibition of con- 
venticles, under Charles II., enii pated with his 
wife and family to New Flngland in 1682; 
where, on the death of his first wife, he married 
Abi'.jih Folder, daughter of Peter Folger, author 
of ^ioveral tracts on liberty of conscience, who 
bore him r>inc; children besides the subject of 
the present memoir. Benjamin early acquired 
reading and writing, but made no progress 
ii\ arithmetic, as he states iti his life writtem 
by himself. From ten to twelve years of 
age he worked at his father’s business; but his 
inclination for books determined the latter to 
make him a printer, though his elder brother 
James was already of that profession. To this 


brother he was accordingly bound appi^ntice 
and by his rapid proficiency in the business sooii 
became of great use to him, though he was often 
treated rather tyrannically. Meantime he im- 
proved himself in arithmetic and otiier branche:^ 
of science, as well as in composition, by writing 
anonymous e.ssays for his brother’s paper, The 
New England Courant, and which, being much 
admired, were for some time of advantage to it. 
But one of them, upon a political subject, hap-* 
pening to give offence to the Assembly, his bro- 
ther was taken up, imprisoned for a month, and 
prohibited from printing his newspaper. The 
paper was then continued under the name of 
Benjamin Franklin, whose indentures were dis- 
charged, and a new secret contract agreed upon : 
but fresh differences afterwiirds arising between 
the brothers, our author, at the age of sevenUien, 
f3inigrated to Philadelphia, where he arrived, 
without knowing a single individual in it, after 
escaping the danger of being taken up as a riiti- 
away servant, and various other adventures, 
which he humorously describes in his Memoirs. 
Here he soon obtained employment. from Brad- 
ford and Keiincr, the only two pririters tlien in 
the city. After this he was introduced by his 
brother-in-law, Captain Holmes, to Sir William 
Keith, governor of the province, who promise'll 
to do much for him, but, except enterUiiuing him 
occasionally, in his own house or a tavern, per- 
formed nothing. By his advice, however, lie 
paid a visit to his parents, and in the end of 
1724, sailed for London, where by his own merit, 
without Sir William’s promised letters of recom- 
mendation and credit, he obtJiined the best eni- 
ploymcnt, first in Palmer’s printing office, and 
afterwards in Watt’s. At tliis time our aulliov 
falling in witli some Deistical comjianions, re- 
nounced the religious principlc.s in which he had 
been educated, commenced sceptic, and puli- 
lished a Dissertation on Idberty and Necessity, 
l^lexsure and Pain, wherein he endeavoured to 
prove that there is no difference between virtue 
and vice; which he afterwards considered as one 
of the grand errors of his life. This work, how- 
ever, introduced him to the ac<|uaintancc of 
Drs. Mandeville, and Pemberton, Sir Hans 
Sioaiie, and other celebrated authors. But he 
had been only eighteen months in London, 
during which time, living very lemperauly, or 
rather abstemiously, he had begun to lay up 
money, when a proposal was* made to him by his 
friend, Mr. Denham, of returning to Philadelphia. 
Tliis gentleman had been formerly a niercnant in 
Bristol, and, having failed, emignited to Ainc- 
rica, where he made a fortune ; then returned, 
invited his creditors to a feast, and paid their ba- 
lances with interest. He engaged Fraiiklin as his 
clerk and book-keeper, and to super intend tin 
goods he was carrying back to America. They 
accordingly .sailed on the 3d of July, 1726, and 
arrived at Philadelphia, October 1 1 ; but Den- 
ham dying in February, 1727, our author en- 
gaged once more as a printer with 
whom he also served as a letter-founder, m - 
maker, engraver, and copper-plate | 

as well as constructor of a press for 
purpose. This press, which was the hft 
that had been seen in the country, was crec c 
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by Mr. Franklin, at Burlington, to print some 
New Jersey money-bills; and proved the means 
of his acquaintance with judge Allen, and several 
other members of the assembly, who were after- 
wards of great service to him. After this, he 
commissioned types from London, set up a 
printing-office, in company with Hugh Mere- 
dith, a fellow-workman, whose father advanced 
some money for them ; and, at the same time, 
Franklin established a weekly club, for mutual 
improvement, which proved an excellent school 
of philosophy. This society, wliich was callfsl 
tlie Junto, lasted nearly forty years. Mean time 
his industry, which was habitual, receiving addi- 
tional energy from the idea of working for him- 
self, rapidly advanced his credit, and Keimer, 
being unable to continue his newspaper, sold 
the copyright to I'ranklin for a mere trifle; wlio, 
by his improvements in the coinluct and execu- 
tion of it, soon raised it to a high degree of cele- 
brity. After this, his accurate and elegant manner 
of printing recoinmend(*d him to the employment 
of the assembly : and liis partner Meredith, giv- 
ing up the printing, turned fanner, and thus left 
iTiinklin sole proprietor of the business in 1729. 
Whereupon his friends, Messrs, (’oleman and 
fJraoc, offered him money to carry it on exten- 
sively, and he accepted of half the offcnul sum 
from each. Soon after, a new emission of paper 
currency being wished for by jlhe public, hut 
Opposed by the oindtnit part of the assembly, 
lT!Hiklin published a paniphUd on the subject, 
which, being unanswerable, occasioned the mea- 
sure to be curried tbrougli, and liimself to be re- 
warded by being employed to print llie bills. 
I*nl)lic and private employment now flowing 
upon him more and more, be, in 1730, married 
a lady, whose maiden name was Head, for whom 
he had entertained an aft’ection before he went 
to lx)iidon, and whose attachment w as muUial : 
rdtliough, during his absence, she had been pre- 
vailed on by her mother, to marry one Rogers, 

H potter, who had used her so ill, that she did 
not so miich ;ts bear his name. (See Franklin’s 
fafe, written by himself, and published by Dr. 
Piicfi). To our author she ])rovcd an excellent 
wife, and contributed much to the success of his 
shop. In 1731 Franklin’s love of literature led 
him to set on foot, first a private, and afterwards 
a public library, which, in 1742, was ineorpo- 
porated by the name of the labrary ( 'ompany of 
I’hiladelpiiia; which now consists of many thou- 
sand volumes, besides a philosophical ayiparatiis, 
&c. In 1732 he began to publish Poor Richard’s 
Al manack, a work which he rendered remarkable 
hy its numerous valuable and concise moral max- 
ims, recommending industry and economy, and 
which he at last collected into <me humorous 
to the reader, entitled The Way to 
Wealth, which has since been translated into va- 
noiis languages. Tn 1736 ho entered on his po- 
litical career, by being appointed clerk to the 
general assembly of Pennsylvania. In 1737 h»' 
appointed post-master. In 1730 he formed 
Ihe first company for preventing damages by fires, 
^nd soon after got an insurance ofiiee erected. 

1744, during the war between F'rilnce and 
.tain, the French and Indians having made 
^toads upon the fi*ontiers ef the province, lie 
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proposed a voluntary association for its defence 
which was approved of, and immediaiely signed 
by 1200 citizens, who chose Franklin their colo- 
nel. Hut he wms tlien too deeply engaged in 
philosophical and political pursuits, to accept of 
that honor. In 174.5 he published an account o 
his new inventetl fire-place (see Fire-place) 
and in 1725, was elected a member of th< 
Geneml As;^tunbly, where he supported the 
rights of the citizens in opposition to the pro- 
prietaries. In 1749 he completed the plan of 
the l*hil.i<lclphia Academy, u])on the most lilctal 
principles, which was incorporated in 1753. 
Franklin had now conducted himself so well in 
his office of post-master to the province, that in 
1765 he was appointed deputy post-master ge- 
neral for tlie British colonics; and, in his hands, 
this branch of thi* revenue soon yielded thrice a.s 
much, annually, as lliat of Ireland. Yet none 
of tjiese publie avocations prevented his making 
important discoveries in science. The Leyden 
experiment in electricity having rendered that 
science an object of general curiosity, Mr. Frank- 
lin applied himself to it, and soon distinguished 
himself so eminently in that scie\>ce, as to attract 
the attention and apjvlause of not only the count 
de Huffon, and other French philosophers, but 
even of J^ouis XV. himself, lie was the first 
who thought of securing buildings from light- 
ning; and he was also the first inventor of the 
electrical kite ; having completed his experiment 
in .Tunc 17.52, a full year belhre M. de Romas’s 
discovery. His theory of positive and negative 
electricity lias likewise* received the sanction of 
public approbation; though many think it is 
not fully capable of supporting itself. See 
l^LEC'i KiciTY, index. His tln'ories were at first 
opposed by the members of the Royal Society 
in London; but in 1755, when he returned to 
that city, they voted him the gold medal, which 
is annually given to the author of a memoir on 
the most curious and interesting subject. He 
was likewise a<lmitted a member of the society, 
and had the degree of LL.l). conferred upon 
him by the universities of St. Andrews, Fldin- 
burgh, and Oxford. When the war broke out 
between Britain and I’raiice, lie returned to 
America, to take a share in llie public all'airs of 
his native country. About 17.53 he set on foot, 
and prevailed on the assembly to establish, the 
Pennsylvania hospital. In 17.54, tlic American 
colonies having suifered nmch by the depreda- 
tions of the Indians on tlieir frontiers, he drew 
up, and presented to the commissioners from 
several colonies, a plan of union (c.alled the 
Albany Plan, from the plact; where they met), 
which, though unanimously approved of by the 
commissioners, was at last rejected by the as- 
semblies, as giving too mueli influence to the 
president, who was to be .apjHiinted by the king; 
aii<l disapproveil of hy the British ministry, as 
giving too much power to the representatives of 
tlu; people. This rejection on both sides aflbrds 
the strongest proof of the excellency and impar- 
tiality of "his plat., as suited to the situation of 
Britain and America at that period. It appears 
to have stoeved exactly between the opposite 
interests of both countries. Tn 1757 be restored 
tranquillity to the province, by an aviucable and 
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^equitable settlement of the differences that had 
lohg subsisted between tlie proprietaries and 
the people, as to taxation. In 1766 he travelled 
into liollarul and Germany, and in 1767 he 
visited France; being every where received 
with the greatest marks of attention by men of 
science. He was introduced in the latter king- 
dom to Louis XV. lleturning to England in 
1767, he was examined before the house of com- 
mons concerning the stamp act. Jii 1773, 
having been appointed agent for Pennsylvania, 
he again came over to Fhigland, while the dis- 
putes between Great Britain and America were 
on the point of coming to extremities ; when he 
attracted the public attention by a letter on the 
duel betwixt Mr. Whatley and Mr. Temple, 
concerning the publication of governor Hutchin- 
son’s letters. On the 28th January 1774 he was 
examined before the privy council on a petition 
he had presented long before, as agent for Mas- 
saclmsett’s Bay, against Mr. Hutchinson; but 
this petition, being disagreeable to ministry, was 
]ireeipitately rejected, and Dr. Franklin was 
soon after removed from his ofHce of post-master 
general. He was now looked upon by govern- 
ment with such a jealous eye, that it was pro- 
posed to arrest him as a fomenter of rebellion. 
'The Dr., however, departed for America in 
tile beginning of 1775 with such privacy, that 
be liad left F.iigland before it was suspected that 
he entertained any such design. Being elected 
a delegate to the continental Congress, ho had a 
jirincipal share in bringing about the revolution, 
and declaration of indepeiifleney. In 1776 be 
was deputed by congress to Canada, to persuade 
tile Canadiiins to throw ofi' tlie British yoke; 
but th(‘y liad been so much disgusted with the 
hot-headed zeal of the New Englanders, who 
had burnt some of their < hapels, that they re- 
fused to listen to their proposals, though en- 
forced by all the arguments Dr. Franklin could 
urge. On his return to Philadelphia, Congress, 
sensible bow much he was esteemed m France, 
sent him to finish the negociations of Mr. Silas 
Dean. This important commission was readily 
accepted by the Dr., though then in the 
seventy-first year of his age. The event is well 
known ; a treaty was signed between France 
and America; and M. le Uu asserts, that the 
Dr. strongly advised M. ^laurepas not to 
lose a single moment, if he wished to secure the 
friendship of America, and to detach it from the 
mother country. In 1777 he was regularly ap- 
jiointed plenipotentiary from Congress to the 
F rench court. Having at last seen the full ac- 
complishment, of his washes by the conclusion 
of the peace in 1 783, which confirmed the inde- 
pendence of America, he requested to be re- 
called, and Mr. Jefferson was appointed to suc- 
ceed him. Dr. Franklin arrived safe at Phila- 
delphia in September 1785, and was received 
amidst the acclamations of a vast multitude, 
who conducted him in triumph to his own 
house. In a few days he was visited by the 
members of Congress and th^ principal inha- 
bitants. He was afterwards twice elected presi- 
dent of the assembly. In* 1787 he was appoint- 
ed a delegate from Pennsylvania, for revising 
the articles of confederjition ; and signed JLhc new 
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constitution in tne name of the state. 
was also chosen president of the Philadel- 
phia Society for alleviating the miseries of 
prisons, and of the Pennsylvania Society for 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery. His last 
public act was signing a memorial on this sul> 
ject, 12th February, 1789. During the greatest 
part of his life he had been very healthy, in 
1735, indeed, he was attacked by a pleurisy 
which ended in a suppuration of the left lobe of 
the lungs, so that he was almost suffocated by the 
quantity of matter thrown up. But from this 
as well as another attack, he recovered so com- 
pletely, that his breathing was not affected. As 
he advanced in years, however, he became sub- 
ject to fits of the gout, to which, in 178*2, a 
nephritic colic was added. From this time he 
became subject also to the stone; and during the 
last year of his life these complaints almost lmi- 
tirely confined him to his bed ; notwithstandir- 
which, neither his mental abilities, nor his cheer- 
fulness forsook him. His memory was tenacious 
to the last; a remarkable instance of which is, 
that he learned to speak French after he was 
seventy. About sixteen days before he died, lie 
was seized with a feverish disorder; which, 
about the third or fourth day, was attended witli 
a pain in the left breast, accompanied witli 
cough and laborious breathing. Tims he con- 
tinued for five days, when the painful symptoms 
ceased ; but a new imposthurne bad now taken 
place in the lungs, which suddenly breaking, he 
was una\)le to expectorate the nratter fully, uni] 
expireil on llie 17th April, 1700. He left one 
son, governor William Franklin, a zealous 
loyalist: and a daughter, married to Mr. William 
Bache, mercliant in Philadelphia, who waited 
upon him during his last illness. Dr. Franklin 
was sententious but not lluent in society; more 
inclined to listen than to talk ; and an iiislructiw 
rather than a pleasing companion. He was 
author of many tracts on electricity, and otlier 
branches of natural philosophy, on politics and 
iniscellanecus subjeeUi. The following epitaph 
ou himself was written by Dr. Franklin inanv 
years before his death : — 

The Body of 

BENJAMIN FIIANKLIN, PRINTElt. 

Like tUo cover of au «>ld book, 
lU content!! torn oat. 

And Ktrij.-l of iU leltcTing and gildings, 

Lies here food for worm*. 

Yet the work itself srhall not he lost ; 

For it will (a* ho holievcd ) appear onco more. 

In a new and more beautiful Edition, 
l^orrccted and amended 
By the Author. 

Ili.s funeral is said to have been more nums' 
roiisly and more respectably atteiulcd than any 
other that had ever taken place in America. 
concourse of people a.ssembled upon the occa- 
sion was immense. All the bells in the ci y 
were muffled, the newspapers published vti 
black borders, &c. The body was interna 
amid peals of artillery, and nothing is sain 
have been omitted that could display the venera- 
tion of the citizens for so illustrious a charac er. 

Congress ordered a public mourning throng. 
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America for one month. Dr. Smith, pro- 
vost of the College of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Hittenhouse, one of its members, were sclecled 
by the Philosophical Society to prepare a eulo- 
„ium to the memory of its founder ; and the 
^bscribers to the city libraiy. who had just 
erected a hcandsome building for containing their 
nooks, left a vacant niche for a statue of their 
benefactor. This jias since been placed there by 
the munificence of an estimable citizen of Phila- 
delphia. 

Vranklin (Mrs. Eleanor Anne), known as t. 
iuthoress, as Miss Porden, was the youngest 
daughter of Mr. Porden, an architect ; and was 
born in .Inly, 1795. She exhibited in her youth 
•i remarkable memory, and a strong bias towards 
literature, which led her to make considerable 
process in the ac({uireni^*nt of the (ireek and 
other languages. Slie wrote, m her seventeenth 
year, h(*r first poem, The Veils, or tl\c Triumph 
of Constancy, which was published in 1815, 
nitn a dedication to countess Spencer. Three 
Vf^ars afterwards appeared a small Poetical Tri- 
i)Ute, under the name of The Arctic FiXpedition, 
siigg<i?tcd by a visit to the Isabella and Alex- 
ander discovery ships, which led to an actpiaint- 
aiice with captain Franklin, the celebrated 
navigator, whom she married after his rctnru 
lioiiie, in August, 1H23. The year previously 
ippeared Miss Pordeii’s epic poem on the sub- 
ject of the third crusade, entitled Coiur de Lion, 
dedicated by permission to (ho king. In J 11111 % 
i324, the birth of a daughter en con 1 aged hopes 
in her friends timt a tendency to a pnlmoriary 
complaint, increased by the bursting ot a Idood- 
vossol in 1822, might be counteracted, but these 
expectations were soon dt;stroyed, and she died 
February 22nd, 1825, a few days after her hus- 
band bad sailed from Knglaral on his second t x- 
jicdiriun, 

FiiANTtt.iN, the north-vvest('rnmost county 
of Vermont, United States, is bounded north by 
I.o\\er (’anada, and west by Lake f.'hamplain 
Population, in ItHd, 10 t 4‘27. The chief town is 
St, Alban’s. 

Fr.AKKiJN, a county of IVnnsylvania, is 
bounded on the north by Mifflin, north-east and 
cast by Cumberland and York, south by Wasli- 
iui^ton county in Maryland, west by Heilford 
county, and north-west by Hunterdon. It pro- 
duces iron, and is well vvatered by the Con ne- 
j^ocheague river. Population, in 1810, 23,083, 
The chief town is Chambershurg. 

Prat^ki.in, a county of Kentucky, bounded 
^orth by Scott county, north-west and west by 
►^belby, south-east by Fayette, and south by 
Woodford. Population in 1810, 8013. Frank- 
fort is the chief town. 

a county of North Carolina, in 
Halifax district. It is bounded on the north by 
weenville, south by Johnston, north-east by 
^arren, south-west by Wake, and west by 
Grange county. Population, in 1816 , 10 , 160 . 
bouisburg is the chief town. 

^Rankun, a county of Virginia, bounded on 
tlie north by Bedford, north-west by Botetourt, 
Montgomery, south-west by Henry, 
outh by Patrick, and ea.st by Campbell county. 

IS about forty miles lung, and twenty-five. 


broad, and contained, in 1816, 10,724 inhabi- 
taiiu. 

Franklin, a county of Georgia, situated in the 
upper district, bounded east and north-east by 
Tugulo Hiver, we.st and north-west by the coun- 
try of the Cherokees, south by the branches of 
Broad Jliver, and south-east by Klbert county. 
Population, in 1816, 10,8l5, 

FllANKb, Francs, Fhankis, or pRANQins, 
a name which the Turks, Arabs, Greeks, ike., 
give to all the people of the western parts ot 
Europe. Tlic appellation is commonly siip- 
po.sc*(l to have had its rise in Asia, at the time of 
the crusades, wlien the French made the most 
considerable figure among the eroissiies ; from 
which lime the Turks, Saracens, (.Greeks, Aby.s- 
sinian.s, &e., used it as a common term for all 
the Christians of iMirope, and calhjd Europe it- 
self Frankistaii. K. Goar, in his notes on Con- 
dinus, cap. 5, N. 43, gives another origin of the 
appeUation Franks, of greater antiquity. The 
(ireeks, he says, at first confined the name to the 
Franci, or German Franks, who had settled in 
Gaul (see Franci:); but afteivvard.s* they gav<* 

It to the Apulians and Calabrians, after they had 
been conquered by the Normans; and at length 
they extended it to all the Latins. In iliis sense 
is the name used by several (ireek writers ; as 
Comnenu?, ^:c.; wbo, to di.-stinmiish the Frr ;*,c]i, 
called them the Wt^stern Franks. l)n Cang(i 
adds, that about the time of Charlemagne, they 
distinguished eastern France, or western France, 
Latin 'or lioinan Fraiice. and German France, 
which was the ancient France, afterwards called 
Franconia. 

FKANTICK, aelj. ^ Lat. phrcncticus; (jr. 
Fran'i k kly, udiK 0p<vr/rncoc. Plirenetick ; 
Fkan'tickness «. .‘J. mad ; dej)rived of un- 
derstaniling by vioUmt madness; outrageo»asly 
and tuibuU ntly ma«l ; transported by violence of 
passion; outrageous; turbulent. Simply mad 

Far oil, liR woniU-rs what makes ihcm so glad ; 

Of Bacchus^ merry fruit they difl invent. 

Or CybePs frantick rites have made tliem mad. 

Fat’i'ir Queenr. 

Esteeming, in (\ic frantic k error of tlieir minds, the 
greatest inadin ss in the world to be wisdom, .tnd th-i 
highest wisdom foolishness. Iloohcr, 

The ]o\er fianfick. 

Sees HelcnN beauty in a brow of E^ypt. 

S/iakypeare. 

Eie. tie, how frai^tickljf 1 scjuarc my l.dk. Id, 

To such height their fumtick passion grows, 

'J'hat wliat both love, botli hazard to destroy. 

S)r;jdcn. 

She tcors her hair, and,/r(innVA in her gii<-fs. 
Calls out Lucia. Addison s fJato 

i had not strength to stir, or strive. 

But fell that I was still alive — 

A frantic feeling when we know 
1 hat. what we love slidll ne’er bo so. 

Jftjrott, Fr ’tsont r of Chillon, 

FUASCATJ, a small but beautiful town and 
bishop’s see of the ceelesiastical state, in the 
Campagna di Roma, on the si<le of a hill near 
the site of the ancient TuscuUitii. It cotvlains 
nothing remarkable, except a seniiirarjq endowed 
by the late cardinal York, once bishop licr^*. 
Population about 9000 In the environs are a 
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number of villas belonging to Jloman families, 
who pass the summer here. The ruins of Tus- 
culum are scattered in long lines of walls and 
arches higher up the hill, intermingled with 
shrubs and buslies. The view is particularly in- 
teresting towards the /lorth-east. Frascati is 
ten miles south-east of Home. 

FHASP:UBURGH, or FuASERSBURoii, a 
small sea-port town in Aberdeenshire, seated on 
the south extremity of the Murray Frith, called 
Kiiuiaird’s ilcud. It was erected in the six- 
teenth century, on Sir Alexander Fraser’s estate, 
•whence the name. It has a good harbour, made 
and kept up at a considerable expense by the 
proprietor and the town, and well adapted for 
building small vessels. There are from eleven to 
fifteen feet water within the harbour, and twenty 
feet immediately without at spring tides; with- 
out is a tolerable road for shipping, in a bay 
nearly a league in length, and half a league in 
breadth, with good anchorage in a sandy bottom. 
Vessels of about 200 tons burden enter the har- 
bour. Fraserburgli contains above 1000 inhabi- 
tants ; and is well situated for trade with the east 
coast of Europe. The town has been much im- 
proved of late years. It is sixteen miles cast of 
Banff, and forty north of Aberdeen. 

FKATELIANI (Joanna), a celebrafc<l Italian 
paintress, born at Florence, in 16G6. The arch- 
duchess Vittoria, having noticed in her a readi- 
ness at her pencil, procured for her the best 
masters, and in a short tiim* she acqnircfl such a 
command of the pencil, that she surpassed her 
instructors in elegance, as well as in beauty of 
coloring. She painted delicately in enamel, 
and in crayon painting was erpial to liosalba : 
one of her best works is a ])ictvire of herself and 
son in the ducal gallery of Florence, in which 
city she died in 1731. 

Frateluni (Laurence Maria), the son of 
Joanna, was born in 1G90, and studied under 
Gabbiani. He painted princi])<illy portraits, 
animals, landscapes, and historical subjects. He 
died in 1729. 

F RAT ER'N A L, adj . ^ Fr. fratcrnel ; Lat. 

Frater'nally, fldu. > f’raUrnu'i, Brotherly; 
Fra'ternity, n . s . j pertaining to brothers; 
becoming brothers. The state or quality of a 
brother. Body of men united ; corporation ; 
.society ; association ; brotherhood ; men of the 
same class and character. 

The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his fellow 
Christians, or of the governors of the church, then 
more publick reprehensions ; and, upon their uiisuc- 
cessfulness, the censures of the church, until he reform 
and return. J/ammmuL 

One shall arise 

Of proud ambitious heart ; who, not content 

With fair equality, /raterw// slate. 

Will arrogate dominion undeserved 

Over his brethren. Milton*i Paradise Lost. 

*Tis a necessary rule in alliances, societies, and 
fraternities^ and all manner of civil contracts, to have 
a strict regard to the humour of those we have to do 
withal. L*Kstrange. 

With what terms of respect knaves and sou will 
speak of their own fratemitr/. South*s Sermons. 

Plead it to her. 

With all the strength and heats of eloquence 
Fratsmal \ov9 and friendship can inspire. Addison* 


Fratsrkitt, in the B0111411 Catholic relin „ 
signiSea a society originated for the purDosM 
devotion. Of these there were several son ' 
as, 1. The fraternity of the rosary, found^ hi' 
St. Ooininic. It is divided into two branrhe/ 
called the common rosary, and the perpetual ro-' 
sary ; the former of whom are obliged to confess 
and communicate every first Sunday in tl,c 
month, and tlie latter to repeat the rosary con- 
tinuaHy. 2. The fraternity of the scapulary, whom 
the blessed Vk-gin, according to the sabbutino 
bull of pone John XX 11., has promised to 
liver outot hell the first Sunday after their death. 

3. The fraternity of St. Francis’s girdle are 
clothed with a sack of a gray color, whicli they 
tie with a cord ; and in nroci^ssions w’alk bare, 
footed, carrying in their hands a wooden cross. 

4. That of St. Austin’s leathern girdle compre- 
hends many .devotees. Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal are countries where the greatest number 
of these fraternities, some of which assume the 
name of arch-fralernities, resided. Pope Cle- 
nient VH. instituted tlie arch-fraternity of cha- 
rity, which distributed bread every Sunday amon^r 
the poor, aixl gave portions to forty poor girls 
on the feast of St. Jerome their patron, fi. The 
fraternity of death buried sueh dead as were 
abandoned by their relations, and caused masses 
to be celebrated for them. 

FRATRICKIJJ, or Fkatelli, Ilal. <|. ( 
fralerculi, little brothi'rs, in ecclesiastical histoe 
an enthusiastic sect of Franciscans, which ro.- 
in Italy, particularly in Ancona, about A. i 
1294. The word was us^mI as a term of lU*! 
sion, as they were most of them uposl'ate monk' 
For this reason the term, as a nick-namc, w;i 
giten to many otlicr sects, as the Crirhaii.4: 
Waldenses, ike., however different in tlic 
opinions and in tlieir conduct. But this den 
inination, applied to the austere paiT ot th 
Franciscans, was considered by them as honoi 
able. See Franciscans, The founders wer 
P. Mauralo, and Foiombroni, who having oh 
tained of pope Celestin \*. a ]>ermission to liv 
in solitude, after the manner of honnils, and i 
observe the rule of St. Francis in all its riuoi 
several idle vagabond monks joined them, "hi 
living after their own fancies, and inakin.; a 
perfection to consist in poverty, were so.i.i loii 
demned by pope Boniface V’lII. ami liis sut 
cessor, and the inquisitors ordered to proccLi 
against them as heretics; which commission thg 
executed with great barbarity. Upon this, u 
tiring into Sicily, Peter John OliVa de Scrigna 
had no sooner publishetl his (lomment on tli 
Apocalypse, tlian they adopted his opiiiioi!! 
Hiey held the Romish cliurch to he Babylon, an 
proposed to cstabli.sli diiotber fiir more pci 
one. They muiutaiiied, that tlic rule ol 
Francis was the evangelical rule observed 
Jesus Christ and his apostles. They lore o' 
the reformation of the church, and the resLoratio 
of the true gospel of Christ, by the gennine o^ 
lowers of St. 1’ rancis ; and declared tluar a-sse 
to most of the doctrines published under 
name of the abbot Joachim, in the 
to the everlasting Gospel, a book H • 

1 2.50, and explained by one of the spiriUial tr^ar 
wlio.se name was Gerhard. Among other 
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mitieSy inculcated in this book, it is pretended 
that St. Francis was the angel mentioned in Rev. 
xiv. 6, and had promulgated to the world the 
true and everlasting gospel of God; that the 
gospel of Christ was to be abrogated in 1260, 
and to give place to this new gospel ; and that 
the ministers of this great reformation were to 
be humble and bare-footed friars, destitute of all 
worldly employments. Some say they even 
elected a pope of their church; at least they 
appointed a general, with superiors, and built 
monasteries, &c. Besides the opinions of Oliva, 
they held, that the sacraments of the church were 
invalid ; because those who administered them 
had no longer any power or jurisdiction. They 
were condemned afresh by pope John XXII. in 
consequence of whose cruelty they regarded him 
as the true antichrist ; but several of them, re- 
turning into Germany, were sheltered by Louis, 
duke of Bavaria, the emperor. There are au- 
thentic records from which it appears that no 
fewer than 2000 persons were burnt by the inqui- 
sition, from 1318 to the time of Innocent VI. 
The severities against them were again revived 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, by 
pope Nicolas V. and his successors. However, 
all the persecutions which this sect endured 
were not sufficient to extinguish it ; for it sub- 
sisted till the time of the Reformation in Germany, 
when its remaining votaries embraced the doc- 
trine and discipline of Liilher. And this has 
led Popish writers to chaqge the rratricelli with 
many enormities, some of which are recounted 
by Bayle, under the article Pratkicclli. They 
had several other denominations: they were 
called Dulcini, from one of their doctors; 
liizochi, Bfguins, and Heghardi. 

FRA'TRILIDK, n. s. Fr. fratricide; Lat. 
jratr'u'idium. The murder of a brother. 

The fratricide [of AbclJ is said by some to have 
becu vommitled in this place. 

MaundrelL Jorerney to Aleppo, 

FRATTA, La, a considerable town of Italy, 
in the Venetian stales, and standing on the 
Scoria: here reside a number uf the old and 
noble families of this once flourishing state. It 
is in the Polesino di Rovigo, six mdes south- 
west of flovigo, and has 0,300 inhabitants. 

Fratta Macjgiore, a considerable town of 
Naples, not far from the capital, A great quan- 
tity of cordage is manufactured here; and the 
principal church is an elegant building. Popu- 
lation B500. 

FRAU Bill) NNEN, a town of the canton of 
Berne, Switzerland, on the road to Sal(?iire. 
Here was founded a celebrated abbey of this 
riame in 1246. The Bernois were here victori- 
ous, in 1375, over the Burgundians and Normans. 
Ju 1798 the troops of the canton sustained a 
defeat near this town from tlie French. It is 
seven miles north of Berne. It contains about 
1400 inhabitants, and is a bishop’s s» e. 

FRAU 1 ), Lat. fram ; F r. fraude, 

Fraud'ful, adj, J Deceit"; cheat ; trick ; 
Fraud'fully, j artifice; subtilty; stni- 
Artful ; trickish ; deceitful ; subtle. 

Whi rather take ghe no wrong? whi rather suflren 
8 e not dyMeitf but also ghe doen wrong, and duen 
fraude and that to britherca. Widif, 1 Cor, vi. 
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The welfare of ui all 

Hangs on the cutting short thtAfraudfd man. 

Shaktpeare, Henry VI 
Our better part remains 
To work in close design, hy fraud or guile. 

What force effected not. Milton 

Nor content with such 
Audacious neighbourhood, the wisest heart 
Of Solomon he led by fraud to build 
His temple right against the temple of God, 

On that opprobrious hill, and made his grove 
The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna called the type of Hell. Id 
None need the frauds of sly Ulysses fear. 

Dryden, 

He, full o( fraudful arts. 

This well-invented tale for truth imparts. Id. 

If success a lovePs toil attends. 

Who asks if force or fraud obtained his ends. 

Pope. 

Such is the knowledge of vice, the various temp- 
ations to it, and the secret ways of practising it, 
especially the arts of dissimulation, fraud, and dis- 
honesty. Mason, 

Fraud, in law, signifies deceit in grants, or 
conveyances of lands, &c. or in bargains and 
sales of goods, &,c., to the damage of another 
person. A fraudulent conveyance of lands or 
goods, to deceive creditors, as to creditors is 
void in law. And a fraudulent conveyance, to 
defraud purchasers, is also to such purchasers 
void ; and the persons justifying or ])utling off 
such grants as good, shall forl’eit a year’s value 
of the lands, and the full value of the goods and 
chattels, and likewise shall be imprisoned. See 
Cheat. 

All frauds and deceits^ for which there is no 
remedy by the ordinary course of law, are pro- 
perly cognizable in equity ; and it is admitted, 
that matters of fraud were one of the chief 
branches to which the jurisdiction of chancery 
was originally confined. 4 Inst. 84. It would 
be endless to (.‘numerate the several cases, wherein 
relief has been given against frauds ; but the fol- 
lowing instances are too material to be omitted. 

Wherever fraud or surprise can be imputed to, 
or collected from the circumstances of the trans- 
action, equity will interpose and relieve against 
it. Toth. 101. 2. 2 Ch. Ca. 103. Finch. 161. 

2 P. Wms. 203, 270. 3 P. Wms. 130. 2 Vern. 

189. 2 Atk. 324. 2 Vcz. 407. It is said, 

liowever, that it must not be understood, from 
cases of this kind being generally brought into 
equity, that the courts of law are incompetent 
to relieve; for, where the fraud can be clearly 
established, courts of law exercise a concurrent 
jurisdiction with courts of equity ; and will re- 
lieve by making void the instrument obtained by 
such corrupt agreement or fraud. 1 Burr. 396. 
Wood’s Inst. 296. Therefore where the obliger 
was an unlettered man, and the bond was not 
read over to him, he vva.s allowed to plead this 
circumstance in an action on the bond. 9 Hen. 
V. 1.5, cited 1 1 Co. 27, b. So if the bond be in 
part read to an unlettered man, and some of its 
material contents be omitted or misrepresented. 
2 Rol. Ab. 28, p. 8. It is observable that lord 
Coke in the same passage where he confines the 
jurisdiction of courts of equity to such * fraud i 
covin and deceit, for which there is no remedy 
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by the ordinary course of law/ seems to admit 
that all frauds were not relie vable at law. See 
3 Inst. 84. 

* The chancery may decree a conveyance to be 
fraudulent, merely for being voluntary, and with- 
out any trial at law ; yet it has been insisted, 
that fraud or not, was triable only by a jury. 
Pre. Ch. 14, 16. 

As to those gifts or conveyances which want a 
good or meritorious, consideration for their sup- 
'port ; their being voluntary seems to have been 
always a sufticieiit ground to conclude that they 
were fraudulent ; but though the stabUe protects 
the legal right of creditors against the fraud of 
their debtors, it anxiously excepts from such im- 
putation the bpnSl fide discharge of a moral 
duty. It therefore does not declare all volun- 
tary conveyances, but all fraudulent conveyances, 
to be void ; and whether the conveyance be 
fraudulcMit or not is declared to depend on life 
consideration being good, and also bona fide. 

A good consideration is that of blood, or of 
natural love and affection. A gift made for such 
consideration ought certainly to prevail, unless 
it be found to break in upon the legal rights of 
others; in that case it is etjually tlear it ought 
to be set aside. If therefore a man being in- 
debted convey to the use of liis wife or children, 
such conveyance would be within the statute ; 
for though the consideration be good, vet it is 
not bom\ fide ; that is, the circumstances of the 
grantor render it inconsistent with that good 
faith which is due to his creditors. Fonblunque’s 
Treat. Eq. c. 4, sect, 12 in notes. 

Fraudulent gifts, or grants of goods to defraud 
the lord of his heriot, shall be void ; and the 
value of the goods forfeited, under statute 13 Eliz. 
c. 5. 

Fraudulent conveyances to multiply votes at 
election of knights of the shire, sliall be taken 
against the persons making them as free and ab- 
solute ; and all securities for reileeniing and re- 
storing, &c. ; to be void, sUitule 10 Ann. c. 23. 

Gross criminal frauds arc punishable by way 
of indictment or information ; such as playing 
with false dice, causing an illiterate person to 
execute a deed to his prejudice, vke. ; for these 
and such like offences the party may be ])u- 
nished not only with fine and imprisoiiinenl, 
but also with such farther infamous punish- 
ment as the judges in their discretion shall think 
proper. 

FRAUDTJLENCE, n. s. \ Lat. frandtden- 

FiiAun'uLF.NcY, n. s. I tia. Occeitful- 

Fraui/ulent, adj. 4 ness; triekishiiess ; 

Fraud'ulentia', a</t;. 3 proneness to arti- 

fice. 

We admire the Providence of God in the continu- 
ance of Scripture, notwithstanding the endeavours of 
infidcU to abolish, and the fraudulence of hereticks 
always to deprave the same. Ifodkei’, 

Me that by fact, word, or sign, cither /raMdu(en% or 
violently, does hurt to his neighbour, is bound to make 
restitution. Taylor. 

He with serpent tongue 

His fraudulent temptation thus began. Milton, 
Now thou hast avenged 
Supplanted Adam, 

And frustrated the conquest fraudulent. Id. 


He that upon the score of a small debt, doth extor*^ 
a groat sum, is no less a thief, in regard to what 
amounts beyond his due, than without any pretence 
he had violently or fraudulently seized on it. 

Barrow, 

She mixed the potion, /raudident uf soul ; 

The potion mantled in the golden bowl. 

Pope*9 Odyuey, 

FllAUENBOURG, a town of East Prussia, 
in Poland, on the river Frischellaff, six or seven 
leagues to the north-east of Elbing. In the ca- 
thedral is the torilb of the great Copernicus, on 
the subject of which the eminent John Iler- 
nouilli, of Berlin, wrote to the earl of Buchan a 
letter, dated the 22nd of February, 1794, of 
which the following is a translation : — ‘ In the 
year 1777 the bishop of Warmia, whom I met 
in the abbey of Oliva, near Jlantzic, told me that 
he had the pleasure to discover, in his cathedral 
of Frauenbourg, the long neglected tomb of 
Copernicus. Iti the yc'ar 1778, on my journey 
to Kussia, passing through that town, and having 
nothing to do during iny short stay tliere that 
could interest me more, I went to ilie cathedral 
in search of this precious monument. I knew 
nobody in Frauenbourg, but in the street I ac- 
costed a canon, whose 'eountenunce and manner 
encouraged my address, and I w’as not disap- 
pointed. lie told me, that as for the spot where 
lay interred ibe ashes of Copernicus, there was 
no certainty, because it was usual to place the 
coftins of the deceased canons in a vault, where, 
in the course of time, 'from their number, it was 
impossible to distinguish them from each other ; 
but tliat with respect to the sepulcliral stone, it 
was a .slab of marble, such as was usual for 
others of the same station, witli the short inscrip- 
tion, Nie. Copernicus, Thor. That this stone 
had been hidden, from neglect, many y**ar^, 
and afterwairds aeridentally observed and 
in the chapter-house of the cathedral, with a 
view to consider maturely of a proper placi' foi 
its erection. 1 regret, however, very mudi, t)/ai 
I did not make a point with my guide to show 
me this stone, as, if a part of the inscription he 
not ettaeed, it does not tally with that recorded 
by Gassendi, who says, p. 326, in his life of ( Co- 
pernicus, that bishop Martin (Tomer, a cclehnh d 
i^olish historian, caused to be erected tothorno 
inory of that great astronomer unam labiilain 
marmoream, with this inscription ; — 

D. O. M. 

N. l). NICOLAO COPERNICO 
TORUNF.NSI ARTIUM ET 
MEDICI NAi DOC'IORI. 

CANONICO VARMIENSl. 

PRAi^STANTI ASTROI.OOO ET 
Ejus uisciplina; INSTAURATORI. 

MARTINOS CROMERUS 
EPISCOPUS VARMTENSrS 
HONORIS FT AD POSTERITATEM 

MEMORIiE CAUSA POSOIT. 

M.D.I.XXXI. 

Gassendi adds, that it was thirty-six years after 
the death of Copernicus; but this does not agree 
with the dale of our stone. My canon had for 
his apartment the dormitory of Copernicus, and 
he kindly asked me to pay it a sentimental visit, 
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an invitation you may believe 1 accepted with 
emotion, and enjoyed with pleasure. Above the 
range of the dormitories there is another little 
apartment, which iny guide allotted to the 
memory of his great predecessor, and which he 
has decorated with his portrait ii> oil colors, well 
preserved, and perhaps only a copy from some 
original painting. It was from this place that 
Copernicus enjoyed a fine scope of the heavens, 
anci a large horizon; here that he made the 
heavens his study, and rendered himself a lumi- 
nary of the first magnitude in the constellation of 
modern astronomers ; and, wlien he found it 
necessary to make his observations in the open 
air, there is a little gallery or terrace that com- 
municates with this apartment, and the adjoining 
steeple or belfry, which served to accommodato 
the great Copernicus in his researches. 'You, 
my lord, are able to conceive the divine satisfac- 
lion I enjoyed in this place — classic and sacred 
— where I inhaled as it were the spirit of depart- 
ed greatness ! and it was the shock of these 
truiiscendant emotions that made me to forget 
the stone I have described in llie former part of 
niy letter, my time being elapsed, and my car- 
riage ready to depart. Near the ealhedral my 
canon showed me a large rt?servoirof water, wiih 
a high tower, which contains the remains of a 
hydraulic machine, said to have been iuventcul 
by Copernicus, for carrying and distributing the 
water by pipes to the ditferent apartments of the 
canons, his brethren : a convenience now lost, 
and which, from the ruin of the machine, tliey 
are obliged to fetch from a fountain hi the lower 
part of I’raueubourg. 1 have read in an old 
Gennaii journal, that in the ancient town of 
Konigsberg there are, or were, preserved many 
of the books belonging to Copernicus at the time 
of his death, with his portrait in oil colors, which 
were purchased at Thorn, probably in bis house 
in that town, posst?ssed by the family so late as 
the year 1720 ; and in this house C/opcrniciis 
was born.* — Trauenbonrg was built in 1279, and 
lies thirty-eight miles south-west of Konigsberg. 
Several monuments of tin* genius of Copernicus 
remain here, ])arlicularly the hydraulic machine, 
vviiich supplietl Frauenbourg with water, and 
which is suj)|)Osed to have servi’d as a model for 
that of IVIarli. See our article Coitunicus. 

FRAl 'GUT, part, pass., n. .<?. & v. a. } Part, of 

pRAUGHT'Aiir, «. j. S fraight, 

now written freight. I.aden ; charged ; filRd ; 
stored ; throngecl : freight ; a cargo : to load ; 
to crowd. 

These marrhants han Aon fraught her .sliippc* iiewe ; 
And whan they han this bli.sful iiiadeii seen, 

Hiuiie to Surric ben they went ful fayn. 

Chaucer. The Man of Lawes Tale, 

By this sad fraught with anguish sore. 

Arrived, where they in earth ilieir blood had spilt. 

Spenser, 

The Scripture is fraught even with laws of naiure. 

Hooker, 

I am no fraught with curious husinoss, th;ii I leave 
out ceremony. Shukspearc. }} inter's 7\dc, 

Yield up, oh love, thy crown and parted tlirono 
To tyrannoua hate I swell, bosoui, with thy fraught ; 
Bor 'tis of aspicks tongues. /*/• Othello. 


Hence from my sight : 

If after this command tliou fraught the court 
With thy unworthiness, thou dyest. 

Id. CgtnbelUse* 
Our frauglUage, sir, 

I have conveyed abroad. 

Id, Cotnedg of Errors. 
In the narrow seas, that part 
The French and English, there miscarried 
A vessel of our country, richly fraught. 

Shakspeare. 

Whosoever hath his mind fraught with many 
thoughts, his wits, and understanding do clarify anri 
break up in the communicating and discoursing with 
another. liacun. 

Hell, their At habitation, /Vauiy/i/ with Arc, 
Unquenchable, the house of woe and pain. 

Milton, 


With joy 

And tidings fraught, to hell he now returned. 

Id. Paradise Lost, 

Perhaps sumo cold bank is her bolster now. 

Or 'gainst the rugged bark of some V>road elm 
Jjeans her unpillowed hcdd, fraught with sad fears. 

Id. Comm, 

Of all our navy none should now survive. 

But that the ships themselves were taught to dive. 
And the kind river in its creek them hides, 
Prauijhting their pierced keels with ouzy sides. 

Murvdl. 


And now approached their fleet from India, 

With all the riches of the rising sun, 

And precious sand from southern climates brought. 

Dry den. 

The bark that all our blessings brought. 

Charged with thyself and James, a doubly royal 
fraught. Id. 

Abdallah and IJelfora were so fraught with all 
kinds of knowledge, and possessed with so constant a 
passion for each other, that their solitude never lay 
heavy on them. Addison. 

FllAljSTADT, a town in the grand duchy 
of Posen, I'oland, in a sandy tract on the bor- 
ders of Silesia. It is subject to Prussia, and is 
a place of consideralile tratKc in I’olisli wool, 
woollen and linen cloth, stockings and leather. 
Here are barracks in an old building, formerly 
the Jesuits’ college. The Swedes obtained a 
signal victory in tliis neighbourhood over the 
Saxons and Kiissians, in February, 1706, and 
in 1802 a number of houses were destroyed by 
fire. It is twcmly miles north-east of (ilogaii, 
and seventy N. N. W. of lireslau. Population 
.5600, chielly Germans, hut includifig about 500 
Jtnvs. 

PK.WINF'.LLA, in botany, see Dictamnus. 
It is leraarkable of this odorous plant that, 
when in full blossom, the .air uhicli surrounds it 
in a still night may be inriamed by the approach 
of a lighted candle. Dr. Watson doubts whether 
this intiiunmability proceeds from an inflamma- 
ble air exhaled by llie plant, or from some of the 
tiner parts of the essential oil of the plant being 
dissolved iti the common atmospherical air. The 
latter, Cavallo thinks, is most probable,’ for were 
it the pure inflammable air, it would, on account 
of its small specific gravity, leave the plant as 
soon as it was produced. Common air acquires 
the property of becoming inflammable, by being 
Ir.anBmilted through several essential oils. 

FRAXINUS, the ash, a genus of the dieecia 
order, and polygamia class of olants: na?2ira. 
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OTder forty-fourth, sepiari®. There is no her- 
maphrodite calyx, or it is quadripartite ; and 
there is either no corolla, or it is tetrapetalous ; 
there are two stamina ; one pistil ; one lance- 
olated seed ; and the pistil of the female is lance- 
olatcd. There are fifteen species, of which the 
most useful is the h\ excelsior, common ash. 
If a wood of these trees is rightly managed, it 
will turn out greatly to the advantage of the 
owner ; for, by the underwood, which will be fit 
to cut every eight or ten years, there will be a 
continual income, more than sutficient to pay the 
rent of the ground, and all other charges ; and 
still there will be a stock preserved for timber, 
which in a few years will he worth 405. or 505. 
per tree. This tree flourishes best in groves, but 
grows very well in a rich soil in open fields. It is 
found in the highest perfection on dry loamy 
soils. In moist ground it grows fast, but soon 
sickens. It will in short grow freely on most 
kinds of soils, if the situation be tolerably good, 
excepting on retentive clays or tills. In wet 
soils it (quickly shoots up, but soon languishes 
and dies. In rich lands its wood is short and 
brittle; in sandy soils it is tough and reedy: 
qualities which, for several purposes, very much 
enhance its valUe. Much has been said against 
admitting the common ash as an ornamental tree. 
Some discard it, because it has no leaf till late in 
the spring ; for the same reason, the oak an<l tlie 
platanus might also be rejected. Others deny it 
admission, because it shc'ds its leaves early in 
autumn; the same objection would apply to the 
beech, the cherry, and the sycamore. Others 
again denounce it, because its foliage is thin, and 
its branches bare and ugly. It forms however an 
agreeable variety, when judiciously intermingled 
with other trees ; and, as it will bear almost any 
topping or cuttifig, it is easily accommodated to 
its position. Cattle in general are fond of its 
leaves, and in Lancashire they lop the tops of 
these trees to feed them in autumn, when the’ 
grass is on the decline; the cattle peeling off the 
bark as food. The wood has the singular pro- 
perty of being nearly as good when young as 
when old. It is hard and tough, and is much 
used to make the tools employed in husbandry. 
The ashes of the wood afford very good potash. 
The bark is used in tanning calf-skin. A slight 
in^sion of it appears of a pale yellowish color 
when viewed between the eye and the light ; but 
when placed betwixt the eye and an opaque 
object, it appears blue. This bluenes.s is destroyed 
by the addition of an acid, but recovered by 
alkalies. The seeds are acrid and bitter. Horses, 
cows, sheep, and goats, eat it : but it spoils the 
milk of cows. 

FIIAY, n.s. & V. a. Fr. fraeax, effrayer, to 
fright. A battle ; a fight ; a duel ; a combat ; 
a broil ; a quarrel ; a riot. To fright; to terrify. 
Yx. frayery to rub. 

‘ The panther, knowing that his spotted bide 
Doth please all beasts, but that his looks them fray. 

Within a bush hfs dreadful head doth hide. 

To let them gaae, while he on tlicm may prey. 

Spenser. 

So diversely themselves in vain they fray. 

Whilst some more bold to moasures him stand nigh. 

id. 


Ill speak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice, and turn two mincing ateps 
Into a manly stride ; and speak of frays. 

Like a fine bragging youth. . Shahspeare, 

Time tells, that on that ever blessed day. 

When Christian swords with Persian blood were dyed 
The furious prince Taucredie from that /ray 
His coward foes chased through forests wide. 

Fairfax. 

Fishes are thought to be frayed with the motion 
caused by noise upon the water. Bacon, 

Since, if wo fall before the appointed day. 
Nature aud death continue long their /ray. 

JDenhatn, 

The boaster Paris oft desired the day 
With Sparta's king to meet in single /ray. 

* Pope. 

But why should I his childish feats display ? 
Concourse and noise, and toil he ever fled. 

Nor cared to mingle in the clamorous fray 
Of squabbling imps. Beattie, 

And so ho says no more — but pays his Court 
To some distinguished strangers in that /ray, 

The Prince do Ligne, and bargerun, and Dainas, 
Names great as any that the roll of Fame has. 

Byron. 

FRFtA, or Frioca, the wife of Odin, or Wo- 
den, was, next to him, tlu; most revered divinity 
among the Heathen Saxons, Ounes, and »)ilier 
nortlu?rn nations. As Odin was believed to ho 
father, Frea was esteemed the mother of all the 
other gods. ' In the dhrli(‘st times Frea was the 
same with the goddess llerthus, or Karih, who 
was so devoutly worshipped hy the Angli, and 
other (Jerman nations. Hut when Odin, the 
conqueror of the north, usurped the honors due 
only to the true Odin, his wife Frea us\n‘j)(;(l 
those which had been formerly paid to mother 
Karth. She was worshipped as tin* goddess of 
love and pleasure, who bestowed on her votaries 
a variety of delights, particularly happy mar- 
riages, and easy hirilis. To Frea the sixth day (d’ 
the week was consecrated, which still hears he r 
name, ITiday, or Frea’s day. 

FRKAK, 7 /. 5 . V. fl.-\ Sax. ppa'c, fugiti\ e : 
Fueak'isii, m/;. (^(Jer./m'/d, saury ; pet- 

Fueak'isui.y, mlv. I ulant. A sudden and 
Fiir.AK'isiiM.ss, 7i. 5. J causeless change ol 
place. A sudden fancy ; a humor ; a whim ; i 
capricious prank. Of the verb J)r. Johnson say^, 
‘ I suppose Scotch, brought into I'ngland hy 
Thomson;’ but Milton uses it to variegate; Jo 
chequer. Capricious ; humorsome. 

O ! but I fear the dcVlc freakM, qu«th she. 

Of fortune, aud the odds of arms in fu ld. 

Faerie Queene. 

The white pink and the pansy freaked with jot. 

Milton. LyciiUts. 

One grain of true grionco and sound wisdom in ri 'd 
worth and use doth outweigh loads, if any loads ri»i» 
be of freakish wit, Jiurrao • 

When that /miA has taken possession of a faiitasn 
cal head, the distemper is incurable. L*hstraru)e- 
It may bo a question, whether the wifp or iho 
woman was the more freakish of the two j for sho^^^ 
still the same uneasy fop. 

She is restless and peevish, and sometime® 1*^ ^ 
freak will instantly change her habitation. ^ 
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To vex me more> he took z . freak 
To slit my tongue, and make me speak. Swift, 
There furry nations hivrbour : 

Sables of glossy black, and dark embrowned. 

Or beauteous, freaked with many a mingled hue. 

Thomson. 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade. 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth arrayed. 

In thesd, ere trifles half their wish obtain. 

The toiling pleasure sickens into pain. Goldsmith. 
■pilFAM, v.n. Lat. fremere ; Fr. Jremir. 
To growl or grunt fis a boar. 

FllECK'LK, n. s. '% Goth, fro’lc ; Ger, Jlec.n, 
Freck'led, >a spot, whence fleckle, 

Freck'ly, adv . j freckle. A spot raised in 
the skin by the sun. Any small spot or dis- 
coloration. 

A fewe fraknes in his face ysprent, 

Betwixen yclwc and blake soiudel yincint. 

Chaucer, The Knightes T ale. 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 

In their gold coats spots you see : 

Those be rubies fairy favours ; 

In iho%e freckles live their favours. 

Sluikspeare. 

The oven mead that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip. 

Wanting the scythe, all uncoircctcd, rank. 

Conceives by idleness. Id. Henry V. 

The farewell frosts and easterly winds now spot 
your tulips ; therefore cover such with mats, to pre- 
vent freckles. Ecelyn. 

Sometimes we'll angle at the brook, 

The freckled trout to take 
With silken worms. Drayton*s Cynthia, 

Ruddy his lips, and fresh and fair his hue ; 

Some sprinkled on his face were seen. 

Whoso dusk set oil' the w hiteness of the skin. 

Drydm. 

Now thy fare charms every shepherd. 

Spotted over like a leopard ; 

And, thy freckled neck displayed, 

Knvy breeds in every maid. Swift. 

Futi KLLS, leiitigines, arc spots of a yellowish 
color, of the bigness of a leiitile seed, scattered 
over the face, neck, and hands. Freckles are 
either natural, or proceed from the jaundice, or the 
action of the sun upon tlie part, llcat, or a sud- 
den change of weather, will often make the skin 
appear of a darker color than is natural, and 
thereby produce what is called tan, sunburn, and 
morphew ; which seem to differ only in degree, 
and usually disappear in winter Fersons of a 
flue complexion, and those whose hair is red, 
are most subject to freckles, esj)eeially in parts 
exposed to the sun and air. To remove freckles 
put juice of lemons in a glass phial, and, mixing 
It with sugar and liorax finely powdered, let it 
digest eight days, and then use it. llomberg 
proposes bullock's gall mixed with alum, and, 
after the alum has precipitated, exposed thn'e 
or four months to the sun in a close phial, 
as one of the best menstrua for removing 
freckles. 

FliED. The same with peace ; upon which 
our forefathers called their sanctua.ies fredstole, 
i. c. the seats of ]>eacc. So Frederick is powerful 
or wealthy in peace ; W iufred, victorious peace ; 
Ileinfred, sincere peace. 

FliEliljERG, or Fhedeberg, a rich and 
strong town of Germany, in Misnia, remarkable 
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for its mines, and for being tire burying-place 
of the, princes and of the house of Saxony. It 
is a delightful place, seated on the rivtu Multa. 
Long. 13° 40' E., lat. 51° 2' N. 

FllEDERIClA, a town of Jutland, on the 
JJttle Belt, with a custom-house, where all ves- 
sels pay a toll on passing the Belt. Tlie walls 
enclose a large extent of ground, but the popu- 
lation is only 3500. It was fpunded in 1651, 
but the fortifications were not completed when it 
was taken by .storm and burnt by the Swedes. 
After this the town and walls were repaired; 
but, though the Danish government has made 
various efforts to induce a resort of population, 
the want of a good harbour has much counter- 
acted thcjin. Tobacco is cultivated here; but 
tlie chief manufactures are silk and woollen. 
Five miles north of Middlcfarth. 

FREDERICK, the name of eleven European 
monarchs, viz. four emperors of Germany, five 
kings of Denmark, and two kings of Prussia; and 
part of the names of two other kings of Prussia, 
and two of Poland. See Denmark, Germany, 
Poland, and Prussia. Amongst these we 
shall here only take notice of the two follow- 
ing:— 

Frederick I., king of Prussia, the son of 
Prederick-W illiam the Great, elector of Branden- 
burg, was born in 1657 ; and succeeded his 
father in the electorate, A. I). 1688. In 1700 
he entered into a negociatiou with the emperor, 
I.«opold L, to get Prussia creeled into a king- 
dom ; which he at last obUiined by a singular 
accident. While appearances were rather un- 
promising he received a letter from his minister, 
written in cyphers, advising him to use the 
interest of a certain prince; but he, mistaking 
the cyphers, applied to the emperor’s confessor ; 
who, being a Jesuit, was so much struck with 
the honor done him by a Protestant elector, that 
he exerted his whole interest, and that of his 
order, to procure him the desired object. Fre- 
derick was accordingly crowned king of Prussia 
January UMli, 1701. He was endued with many 
virtues. He was magnificent, generous, constant 
to his marriage vows, and studied the tnie in- 
terest of his subjects, by preserving bis domini- 
»»ns in peace. He was three times married : 
his second queen was sister to king (jcorge I. 
He founded the university of Halle, and the 
royal academy at Berlin, lie died in 1713. 

Frederick II., suniamed the Great, king of 
Prussia, one of the greatest warriors die present 
age has produced, was the son of Irederick- 
William, then hereditary prince of Brandenburg, 
and princess Sophia Dorothea, daughter of king 
George T. He was born in 1712, the year be- 
fore iiis father mounted the throne, who was so 
far from being a patron of literature, that he re- 
garded nothing hut what related to the military 
art ; an<l most of his generals scarcely knew how 
to sign their names. His son was of a disposi- 
tion the very reverse. Being put from his birth 
under the care of V'al de Uecoule, a French lady 
of great merit and understanding, he earfy ac- 
quired a taste for literature, and a predilection 
for the French language, which were never obli- 
terated. At seven years of age young Fretlerick 
was put under the militarv tuition of general 
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count de Finke^tein, and colonel de Kalkstcin, 
officers renowned for courage and experience. 
He was taught mathematics and fortification by 
major Senning ; Han de Jendun, a Frenchman, 
instructed him in other branches of knowledge ; 
and a cadet, of the name of Kenzel, taught him 
his exercise. At eight he was furnished with a 
small arsenal, stored witb all sorts of arms pro- 
portioned to his. age and strength, of which his 
father left him absolute master. Soon after he 
was named captain and chief of the corps of ca- 
,dets; and he performed every day, in miniature, 
with his little soldiers, all the evolutions with 
which his father exercised his giants. At last 
he received the command of a company in his 
father’s famous gigantic regiment, composed of 
men of whom scarcely one was short of seven 
French feet. Fiodued, however, with a t;iste for 
the arts, he devoted to their cultivation every 
moment he could escape the vigilance of his 
guardians. He was particularly fond of poetry 
and music, and, when he could find a moment’s 
leisure, read French authors or played on the 
flute; but his father, as often as he surprised him 
playing or reading, broke his flute and threw his 
books into the fire. The prince, chagrined at 
this treatment, and having a great desire to visit 
Germany, England, France, and Italy, desired 
permission to travel. This, however, his father 
refused, but permitted him to accompany himself 
occasionally into Germany; and, in 1728, took 
him to Dresden to see the king of Iceland. By 
these little expeditions the prince’s desire to 
travel was only the more inflatood ; so that at 
last he resolv^ to set out without his father’s 
knowledge. The design was entrusted to two of 
his young friends, named Kat and Kelt ; money 
was borrowed, and the day of departure fixed, 
when unluckily the whole project was discover- 
ed. The old king, implacable in his resentment, 
and considering his son as a deserter, determined 
to put him to death. He was shut uj> in the 
fortress of Cuslrin ; and it was with difficulty 
that the count de Seckendorf, sent purposely by 
the emperor Charles VI., was able to alter the 
king’s resolution. Certain vengeance, however, 
was determined on both his intended associates. 
Keit escaped the danger by flying into Holland ; 
out Kat had not that good fortune. The king 
first directed that he should be tried by a court- 
martial ; but, as they only sentenced Kat to per- 
petual imprisonment, the revengeful monarch, by 
an unheard of exercise of his prerogative, caused 
him to be beheaded. The execution was per- 
formed under the windows of the prince, whose 
face being held towards the scaffold, by four 
grenadiers, he fainted away at the shocking 
sight: and, during the remainder of his life, be 
considered capital punishments with so great a 
degree of horror that they were rare throughout 
bis dominions while he reigned. When the em- 
peror had succeeded in preventing the execution 
of Frederick, the old king remarked, that ‘Aus- 
tria would one day see what a serpent she had 
nourished.' The prince remained prisoner a 
year at Custrin ; during which time his father 
wished that he should learn the maxims of go- 
vernment and finance. For this purpose M. de 
Munchow, president of the chamber of domains 
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and finances, was ordered to make him assist a* 
all their assemblies, to consider him as a simple 
counsellor and to treat him as such. But, though 
Frederick assisted at their meetings, he did not 
trouble himself with reading acts or copying de- 
crees. Instead of this he amused himself some- 
times with reading French pamphlets, and at 
others with drawing caricatures of the presijlent 
or members of the assembly. Munchow 
also very favorable to the prince at this time, by 
furnishing him with books and other articles of 
amusement, notwithstanding the express prohi- 
lution of his father : though in this he certainly 
ran a great risk of his life. Frederick, after this, 
was recalled to Berlin, on pretence of being pre- 
sent at the celebration of his eldest sister’s mar- 
riage with the hereditary prince of Bareilh ; but 
the true reason was, that the king had now pre- 
pared a match for the prince himself. This was 
the princess Flizabeth Christina of Brunswick, 
niece to the empress. Frederick, who was not 

only totally iiidiflerent to the fair sex in general, 
but particularly prejudiceLi against this princess, 
made some ohjections ; his hither, however, 
ov(?rcame all obstacles with ‘ his usual arguinents 
(says the author of the Life of Frederick), viz, 
his cane and a few kicks.’ But the coldness 
which Frederick at this time showed for the fair 
sex was not natural ; for as early as 1723, though 
then only in his eleventh year, he became enam- 
oured of tile princess Anne, daughter of king 
George 11. Even at this early period he vowed to 
refuse every other but Ikt for his consort, nor was 
his vow ever broken, as far as depended on him- 
self. This marriagi? might have taken placf? had 
it not been for some differences which arose, lie- 
tvveen the courts of Prussia and Hanover, aliout 
a few acres of meadow land, and two or three 
Hanoverians enlisted by the Prussian recruiters. 
The princess whom ho espoused liad a larg(‘ 
share of beauty, and, what was still better, an 
excellent heart; but Frederick is said to have 
suffered so much in his former amours, that cer- 
tain insurmountable impediments remained to 
the completing of his marriage with any woman. 
On this occasion Frederick received from his 
father the county of Uupin. He resided in Bu- 
piu, the capital, for some time ; but aft(*rwards 
])referred llbeinsberg, which then contained only 
1000 inhabitants. Having insi:ribed over the 
great gate of the castle Frkdirico Tuan<^»'illi- 
TATEM CoLENTi, his father was displea.sed with 
it, and therefore hurried him into the noise and 
tumult of war. The succession to the crown of 
Poland had kindled a general war throughout 
Europe, and the kingof Prussia was to send 10,000 
auxiliaries to the imperial army, then commanded 
by prince Eugene, 'fhe king conducted his 
troops in person, and took this opportunity of 
giving his son an idea of war. At this time, how- 
ever he learnt but little, and only saw, as lie ex- 
pressed it, the shadow of the great Eugene. Tliat 
consummate general, however, predicted tliat he 
would one day be a great captain. Frederick 
having gone to reconnoitre the lines at Philips- 
burg, in hi.s return through a very open wood, 
was exposed to the cannon of the lines, which 
thundered inccs.santly. The balls broke a num- 
ber of branches on every side of him ; notwith- 
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standing >^hich he never caused his horse to 
move quicker, nor altered the motion of his 
hajid which held the bridle ; but continued to 
converse calmly with the generals who attended 
him. louring this campaign, the health of the 
old king was so much impaired, that Frederick 
was for some time intrusted with signing all the 
orders in his name. On his recovery the prince 
was sent to Stetten, under the prince of Dessau, 
to see the fortifications, lie was afterwards sent 
to Konigsberg to see king Stanislaus, who was no 
less remarkable for his philosophy and constancy 
than for his misfortunes. With him Frederick 
remained for some ‘weeks, and contracted a 
friendship which was not dissolved but by death. 
At last he was allowed to return to his peaceful 
mansion at llheinsberg, where he remained till 
the death of his father. In this place his time 
was occupied alternately by the study of the arts 
and sciences, and tlie pleasures of friendship. 
I'hilosophy, history, politics, the military -art, 
poetry, and music, agreeably succeeded each 
other, and had each its stated period. The prince 
passed the greatest part of the day in nis li- 
brary ; and the remainder in the society of a 
select company of learned men. In these meet- 
iioiiUy generally pre5i<led ; there were 
generals to speak of war, musicians to charm the 
ear, and excellent painters to decorate the apart- 
ments. The morning was usually dedicated to 
study ; agreeable conversation prevailed at each 
repast ; and every evening tliere was a con- 
cert. In this retreat Frederick conceived that 
ardent pas.sion for military glory, for which he 
b(?camc at last so remarkable ; and here he formed 
the most sublime and daring projects. lie was 
fired with a desire of imitating the celebrated 
lieroes of antupnly, of whom he read in an- 
cient authors. He never spoke but with enllm- 
siasm of the great warriors of Greece and Home; 
and, when sealed on the throne, though t»he could 
not distinguish an able soldier in a more honor- 
able manner, than by conferring on him a Homan 
surname. Hence he distinguished by the name 
of (Quintus Icilius M. Guichard, who had written 
.some treatises on the military art of the ancients ; 
giving him at the same time a free battalion. In 
his pursuit of glory Frederick cultivated the 
friendshii) of the celebrated poets, and philoso- 
phers ot his day, and commended, compli- 
mented, and even flattered, ‘all the most celebrated 
literati of Europe. ‘The philosopners (says 
the autlior of liis Life) answered him as a mad 
lover writes to his mistress. Tliey wrote to him 
that he was a great poet, a great philosopher, the 
Solomon of the north. All these hyperboles were 
printed : and Solomon was not sorry for it, 
though he had too much understanding to believe 
in them. W'oltf, Hollin, Gravesande, Mauper- 
tuis, Algarotti, Voltaire, were honored with his 
correspondence. The last especially, accustonieil 
to offer up incense to the idol of the day, were it 
transported from the dunghill to the altar, did 
not fail to exalt -as the first man of tlie universe a 
prince who was in expectancy of the throne, and 
who assured him that he vvas the greatest philo- 
sopher of the age, and the first poet in the world.* 
lliat Frederick might keep up his character with 
the literati, or Derhaps from areal uredilection for 
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his principles, he patronised the Apology of Wolf, 
(a philosopher whom bis father had banished, 
for writing a work on pre-established harmony), 
and had his principal treatises transl'dted into 
French. He even prevailed upon his father to 
relax a little in favor of that philosopher. In 
1736 a letter was sent to Wolf al Marpourg, in- 
viting him to return ; bjat he did not venture to 
make his appearance till 1740, when his protector 
was seated on the throne. During his residence 
at Rheinsberg, Frederick composed his refutation 
of the principles of Machiavel, under the title of 
Anti-Machiavel ; of which he sent the MS. to 
V^oltaire lo correct, and to get printed. The old 
king, now worn out with infirmity, s‘dw with re- 
gret the predilection his son entertained for men 
of letters ; and, in his peevish fits, often threat- 
ened the whole society with confinement in the 
fortress of Spandau. Those throats frequently 
occasioned a violent alarm among the joyous 
company at Rheinsberg, which it required all 
the eloquence of Frederick to quiet. Their ap- 
prehensions, however, wore removed, in 1740, 
when the old monarch died on 3 1st May, and 
left the throne to his son. The possession of a 
kingdom did not abate. Frederick’s passion for li- 
terature, though to this he was now obliged to 
superadd the qualities and labors of a great king. 
His transactions in this character will be found 
under the article Prussia ; and therefore little 
more remains to be said here, than to rcl’dte some 
anecdotes by which we may be able to trace the 
character of this great and singular monarch. 
Having, soon after liis accession, gone into Prus- 
sia and Westphalia to receive the homage of the 
inhabitants, he formed a resolution of proceeding 
incognito as far as Paris. Heing discovered at 
Strasbourg, however, he laid aside his design, and 
went to sec his states in Lower Germany. Here 
he wrote the celebrated VolUure, that he should 
come incognito to visit him at Brussels ; but 
being seized with an indisposition in the little 
palace of .Meuse, two leagues from Cleves, he 
wrote again to that philosopher, requesting him 
to make the first advances. The following curious 
account is given by him of his reception, \c. 

‘ The only guard I found at the gate w^as one 
soldier. The privT” counsellor, Bainbontt, w^as 
cooling his heels in the court; he had large ruf- 
fles of flirty linen ; a hat full of holes ; and an old 
magisterial pemke, one end of which descended 
as low as his pockeis, and the other scarcely 
reached liis shoulder. I was coinlucted into his 
majesty’s apartment, where there w'as nothing 
but bare walls. 1 perceived in a cabinet, by the 
glimmering of a taper, a truckle bed, two feet 
ainl a half wide, on which lay a little man, muf- 
fllcd up in a night gown of coarse blue cloth. 
This was the king, in a striing perspiration, and 
even tri'inbling u ruler a wretched blanket, in a 
violent fit of the ague. I bowed to bim, and 
began by foeling his pulse, as if I had been his 
first physician. The fit oviT, he dressed himselt 
•and sat down to table. Algarotti, Kayscrling, 
M-auiiertuis, the king’s minister to the states 
general, and myself were of the party; where 
we conversed profoundly on the immortality of 
the soul, on liberty, and the Androgynes of Plato.’ 
This rigid economy, and contempt of every 
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luxury, was maintained bV Frederick as long as 
he lived. The following account, likewise from 
Voltaire, will give art idea«of his manner of living. 

‘ He rose at 5 A. M. in summer, and 6 in 
winter. A lacquey came to light his fire, and 
dress and shave hini ; though indeed he almost 
wholly dressed himself. His room was not in- 
elegant. A rich balustrade of silv^P, ornamented 
with little cupids, seemed to enclose an alcove 
bed, the curtains of which were visible ; but be- 
hind them, instead of a bed, there was a library ; 
the king slept on a truckle bed with a slight 
mattress concealed behind a screen. Marcus 
Aurelius and Julian, those apostles qf Stoicism, 
did not sleep in a more homely maiuter. At 
seven his prime minister arrived with a great 
bundle of papers under his arm. This prime 
minister was no otluT tlian a clerk, who had for- 
merly been a soldier and valet-dc-chambre. To 
him the secretaries sent all their despatches, and 
he brought extracts of them, to which the king 
wrote answers in two w’ords on the margin : and 
I bus the affairs of the whole kingdom wore expe- 
dited in an hour. At eleven the king put on his 
hoots, reviewed his regiment of guards in the 
garden, and at the same hour the colonels were 
following his example in their respective pro- 
vinces. Tlic princes his brothers, the general 
officers, and one or two chamberlains, dined at 
his table ; which was as good as it could be in a 
country where there is neither game, tolerable 
butcher’s meat, nor a pullet, and where the very 
wheat is brought from Magdebonrg. After the 
repast he retired alone into his cabinet, where he 
made verses till five or six o’clock. Then came 
a young man named D’Arget, who read to him. 
A little concert began at seven, in which the 
king played on the flute with as much skill as 
the first performer ; and pieces of his composi- 
tion were frequently executed. Supper was 
se^^'ed in a little hall, the most singular and strik- 
ing ornament of which was a tine picture of 
Priapus. These repasts wefe not in general the 
less philosophic on that account. Never did 
men converse in any part of the world with so 
much liberty respecting all the superstitions ot 
mankind, and never were they treated with more 
pleasantry and contempt, (lod was respected: 
out none of tho.se who had deceived men in his 
name were spared. Neither w^omen nor priests 
ever entered the palace. In a word, Frederick 
lived without a court, without counsel, and with- 
out religious worship.’ As Frederick had espous- 
ed his princess contrary to his inclination, it was 
imagined, that on bis accession, he w'ould set 
himself free from eugageinents so disagreeable to 
himself. Th(» queen impressed with suspicions 
of this k ind, was on the point of fainting away 
when he made his first visit to her. To the sur- 
prise of all parties, however, he made her a very 
affectionate speech, apologising for his indiffer- 
ence, and inviting her to participate with him 
the tlirone of which she was worthy. In the first 
year of his reign, he restored the academy of 
sciences at Berlin. See Acad f.my. llis war with 
the queen of Hungary', however, which took place 
almost immediately after his accession, for some 
time prevented him from taking such an active 
part in literary matters as he was inclined to do. 


After the peace, he gave full scope to his passion 
for literature; and, in the interval betwixt the 
conclusion of the first war and beginning of that 
of 1756, he composed most of his works; parti- 
cularly his History of My own Time. Voltaire 
was his principal literary correspondent, whom 
he invitea to reside with him. Afraid of losing 
his liberty, that philosopher hesitated, excused 
himself, and entered into pecuniary treaties. At 
last he was determined by seeing a poem from 
Frederick to M. D’Arnaud, in which the latter 
was compared to the rising, and Voltaire to the 
setting, sun. By this .Voltaire was so much 
jiiqujed, that he set out for Berlin without delay, 
and arrived there in June 1750. He wa.s received 
in the most magnificent and affectionate manner, 
and for some time his situation was very agree- 
able; but the disputes and rivalship which took 
place betwixt him and Maupertuis soon threw 
every thing into confusion. In these the king 
interfered in such a manner as was certainly 
below his dignity ; and lie often exercised him- 
self in making a jest of the other men of letters, 
in a way which induced many of them to leave 
him. The squabbles with Voltaire were sometimes 
very diverting. See Voltaire. They ended at 
last in a final quarrel with that wit, and his de- 
parture from the kingdom. The restless dispo- 
.sition of Frederick showed itself after his depar- 
ture by bis attempts to provoke the literati who 
remained at his court, to quarrel with him 
as V'^oltairc bad done. But they were of too 
passive a disposition to gratify liim in this respect, 
choosing rather to suffer the most mortifying 
strokes of raillery, or to leave the kingdom, than 
to contend with him. ’Pliis proved so uneasy to 
the king, that he one day exclaimed, ‘ Shall we 
have no more quarrels then !’ The breaking out 
of the war in 1756, however, put a stop to this 
diversion, and aff'ordod him as many enemies as 
he could wish. The exploits he performed, du- 
ring the seven years which this unequal contest 
lasted, are almo.st incredible (See Prussia); 
and it is amazing how the fortitude and resolu- 
tion of any man could enable him to sustain the 
difficulties which during this period he encoun- 
tered. Once however even the re.solution of 
Frederick was on the point of giving way. After 
the battle of Colin, when his affairs seemed alto- 
gether df.'sperate, he wrote to his sister at Bareith 
that he was on the point of putting an end to liis 
own life. And, as he wished to have it said that 
he made verses even on the brink of the grave, 
he wrote a long poetical epistle to the marquis 
d’Argens, in which he communicated to him his 
design, and bade him farewell. IJis affairs, how- 
ever, took a better turn, and such desperate 
thoughts were laid aside. But his constitution 
was irreparably injured by the excessive fatigues 
he had sustained. Soon after the peace, his body 
began to bend, and his head to incline to the right 
side : by degrees he became very infirm ; he was 
tormented with the gout, and subject to frequent 
indigestion. All his distempers, however, were 
borne with invincible patience ; and, till a very 
short time before his decath, he never cea.sed to 
attend his reviews, or visit the provinces. He has 
been known to review his troops, and gallop 
through all the ranks, as if he felt no pain, while 
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an abscess^ mrhich approached to a suppuration, 
touched die saddle. In August, 1785, he im< 
paired his health still farther by assisting at a 
review, where he was exposed without a cloak 
to a heavy rain for four or five hours. On his 
return to Potsdam he was seized with a fever ; 
and, for the first time, became unable to assist at 
the military exercises. Ilis malady, however, 
did not prevent him from dictating the disposi- 
tion of those exercises during the three days they 
lusted. About the end of autumn the fever left 
)»im, but was succeeded by a violent cough; by 
which he was greatly weakened and prevented 
from sleeping; but this did not interrupt cither 
the execution of business, or the routine of his 
literary exertions ; wherein he continued to em- 
ploy himself till the day before he died. On the 
17th and 18th of May, 1786, he was unable to 
assist at the ordinary reviews. At last his disor- 
der terminated in a dropsy. Being now no 
longer able to remain in bed, he sat day and 
night in an arm-chair with springs, which could 
be moved at pleasure. For nearly a month before 
hi? death the swelling of his feet gave him vio- 
lent pain, so that he wished an incision to be 
made ; but the surgeon refused to perform the 
operation, suspecting that it might hasten his 
death. Nature, however, accomplished his de- 
sires ; his right leg opened, and discharged such 
a quantity of matter, that he was greatly relieved. 
But on the 16th August, 1786, his throat began 
to rattle violently ; and he soon after fell into a 
stupor ; though from this he recovered so far as 
to be able to speak. Ilis respiration and voice 
became gradually more feeble ; and he expired 
on the morning of the 17t.h, at nineteen minutes 
after two, in the sevonty-fifth year of his age, and 
forty-seventh of his reign. — ^Tliis great monarch 
was of the middle size, had large blue eyes and 
a piercing look, lie spoke (jerman incorrectly 
and in a very rough manner; but talk€*d French 
very fiueiitly and agreeably. Ilis constitution 
was naturally feeble, but he had greatly improved 
it by his laborious life. He had the art of re- 
lievingevery one from that embarrassment, which 
is apt to occur in accosting a monarch. Ilis 
universal knowledge enabled him to converse on 
all subjects. He talked of war with military 
men, of verses with the poet, of agriculture with 
the farmer, of jurisprudence with the lawyer, of 
commerce with the merchant, and politics with 
the Englishman. He had a very retentive me- 
mory; was fond of solitude and gardening; and 
took great pleasure in dogs, of which animals he 
constantly kept a number about him, giving them 
little balls to play with. In company he was 
fond of asking questions and jesting ; in which 
last he proceeded such lengths a,s undoubtedly 
were unbecoming in a superior towards his infe- 
riois. In military affairs he was excessively 
severe, not to say cruel ; of which the following 
anecdote may serve as an instance. In the first 
war of Sitcsia, wishing to make some alteration 
in his camp during the night, he forbade every 
person, under pain of death, to keep, after a 
certain hour, a fire or other light in his tent. He 
himself went the rounds; and in passing the 
^nt of a captain Zittern he perceived a light, 
finterin the tent, he found the captain sealing 
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a letter to his wife, fur whom he had a great af- 
fection. ‘ What are you doing there V said he, 

‘ do not you know the order V * The captain fell 
on his knees and askeci pardon. * Sit down,* cor. 
tinned the king, * and add a few words 1 am 
going to dictate to you.' Zittern obeyed ; and 
the king dictated ‘To morrow I shall die on a 
scaffold.' The unfortunate mhn wrote them, and, 
next day was executed. His ci;uel treatment of 
Baron Trenck is well known. In matters of do- 
mestic legislation, he was more arbitrary than 
just ; of which we have a notable example in the 
famous case of Arnold the miller. This man hail 
refused to pay the rent of his mill, on pretenct 
that the stream which turned it had been divert- 
ed into a fish-pond. But as the water which ran 
into the pond also ran out of it into the same 
channel as before, the miller evidently suffered 
no damage. The judges therefore gave sentence 
against him, but the king not only reversed their 
sentence but disgraced them. For this he was 
celebrated through all the newspapers in Europe ; 
and yet he was in the wrong, and afterwards even 
acknowledged nimselfto have been so: but, not- 
withstanding this, he not only made no reparation 
to the parties injured, but allowed them to lie in 
prison all his life-time. He entertained most un- 
accountable prejudices again.st certain places and 
persons, which neither conduct nor merit could 
eradicate. One of these unfortunate places was 
Westphalia, on which he never conferred any 
bounty ; and one day a native of that country, a 
man of great merit, being proposed to him for a 
place, he refused, saying, ‘ He is a Westphalian ; 
ho is good for nothing.* Voltaire jtistly accuses- 
him of ingratitude to the count de Seckendorf ; 
who saved his life, and against whom he conceived 
the most implacable hatred. His neglect of 
others who afforded him the most, essential ser- 
vice was shameful. When a robust butcher pre- 
vented him from falling, horse and all, qyer a 
precipice, where both would undoubtedly have 
been killed, the king only turned about and say- 
ing, Thank you friend, rode off without ever en- 
quiring farther about his preserver. With regard 
to his literary merits, V^oltaire boasts of having 
corrected his works, and others of having fur- 
nished him 'with materials for his history. He 
has been accused of stealing whole hemistichs of 
poetry from V’^oltaire, Boileaii, Rousseau, and 
others; nor does the charge seem void of foun- 
dation. Such of his verses, as have undergone 
no correction, are very indifferent. But while 
we thus mention the foibles of Frederick, it is 
but just to record his acts of virtue. Upon his 
accession he treated his mother with great respect ; 
ordtued that she? sliould bear the title of queen 
mother, and that instead of addressing him as 
his majesty she should call him son. As he was 
p.assing soon after between Berlin and Potsdam, 
1000 boys, who had hetni marked out for 
military service by his father, surrounded his 
coach, and cried out ‘ Merciful king deliver us 
from our slavei ) .* He promised them their liberty, 
and next day ordered their badges to be taken 
off. He granted a general toleration of religion; 
and among other concessions allowed the profes- 
sion of free-masonry. The reign of this monarch 
was illustrious, as jvell for the variety of charac- 
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tew he sustained, as for the important vicissitudes 
he experienced. But the pacification of 
Dresden, in 1745, enabled him to appear in a 
character far more glorious than that of the con- 
queror of Silesia. He was now entitled to the 
noblest eulogy, as the wise legislator’of his coun- 
try. Exclusive of his general attention to agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures, he peopled, 
in particular, the deserts of Pomerania, by en- 
couraging, with royal bounties, a great number 
of industrious emigrants to settlejin that province ; 

' the face of which, in a very few years, underwent 
the most agreeable alteration. Above sixty new 
villages arose amidst a barren waste; and every 
part of the country exhibited marks of successful 
cultivation. Those desolate plains, where not a 
footstep had been s(!en for ages, were now con- 
verted into fields of corn; and the happy ])ea- 
sants, under the protection of a patriot king, 
sowed their grounas in oeace, and reaped their 
harvests in security 

FuKuriiic’^ (Colonel), the son ofTlieodore, king 
of Corsica, by an Irish lady, was born in Spain. 
He came to England in 1754, and taught the 
Italian language for some years. He afterwards 
went to the continent, wljcre he obtained the rank 
of Colonel, and the cross of merit, from the late 
duke of Wirternberg; for whom he acted as 
agent, upon his n.tiirn, and disjwsed of a regiment 
to the East India (>)mpany. He married a 
Oerrnan la<ly while abroad, by whom he had a 
son, who fell in the Aiuerican war, and also a 
(laughter. His finances falling low at last, be 
shot himself, at Westminster Abbey, on the 1st 
February 1700. He was a man of gen?ml 
knowledge, and considerable talents. IlewTote 
1. IMemoires pour servir I’liistoire do Corse, Bvo. 
1708. 2. The description of Corsica; with an 

account of its union to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, Bvo. &c. 1796. 

FUkderick, a county of Nlaiydand, bounded 
on the north b} Pennsylvania, east by Baltimore, 
south-west by the Potomac, and w^est by Wash- 
ington ; extending thirty miles everyway. I're- 
dericktown is the capital. 

Frederick, a county of Virginia, bounded on 
the north by Berkley, east and south by the 
Shanandoali, and west by Hampshire; thirty 
miles long, and twenty broad. It abounds with 
limestone and iron ore ; iron works have been 
erected in various parts. Winchester is the 
chief town. 

FHEDElt ICKSBURG, a town of Virginia, in 
Spotsylvania county, on the south-west bank of 
the Rappahannock, 110 miles from its mouth. 
The chief street runs parallel with the river. It 
is fifty miles S. S. W. of Alexandria. 

FREDERICKSHALL, a town of Norway in 
the province of Aggerhuys, on the frontiers' of 
Sweden, and on the extremity of the Swinesund, 
at the mouth of the Tiste. iThe harbour is safe 
and commodious ; but the saw-dust brought 
down the river from the mills occasions an annual 
expense to clear it. It contains 3000 inhabit- 
ants; and Jies thirty-one miles south-east of 
Chri.stiania, and fifty north of Uddevalla. 

F REDE RICK STA DT, a respectable manu fiic- 
turinglovvn of Denmark, in the duchy ofSleswick, 
at the confluence of theTreen and Kyder. Silk, 


woollen, starch, and oil, are its chief manufactures. 
It was founded in 1621, by a body of Arminians 
who emigrated from Holland upon the decisions 
of the synod of Dort. Population 2200. Eigh- 
teen miles W. S. W. of Sleswick. 

FREDERICKSTEIN, a strong fortress of 
Norway, on the summit of a rock, which over- 
hangs Frederickshall ; famous for the death of 
Charles Xll. killed while besieging it, in 1718. 

FREDERICKSWERK, a sea-port of Den- 
mark, in a bay on the north coast of the i.sland of 
Zealand. Here are a cannon foundry, and 
manufactures of various military articles, esta- 
blished in the year 1 756, by general (Jlassen, 
FREDERICKTOWN, a flourishing town of 
Maryland, capital of Frederick county seated oh 
Caroll’s creek, &c. It is forty-seven miles west 
by north of Baltimore, and 148 south-west of 
Philadelphia. 

FREE, adj. hv.a.'\ Sax. ppeah, ppeo ; Bpj. 
F REr/noM, n. s. vn/ ; Goth, fri ; Teutonic 
FuF.r/i.Y, adv. .shall give the 

Fuff/ness, ??. s*. J numerous applications of 
this word, and tlu* illustrations in the usual 
order, and then |)resent it distinctly in eveiy 
word in which it is used in composition. At 
liberty ; not a vassal ; not enslaved ; not a 
prisoner ; not dependent ; uncompelled ; un- 
restrained : of choosing, as opposed to bon- 
dage or necessity; permitted; allowed; li- 
centious ; open ; ingenuons ; frank ; without 
reserve ; liberal ; spontaneous ; clear from ; guilt- 
less ; innocent ; ekempt from ; invested with 
franchises ; possessing any thing without vassal- 
age ; admitted to the privileges of any body 
corporate ; without expense ; a frec-srhool, is a 
charity-school ; to set at liberty; to rescue from 
slavery or captivity; to manumit; to loose; to 
rid from ; to clear from any thing ill : with of or 
from; to clear from impediments or obstruc- 
tions. 

— This song T have heard say 

Wasinakcd of our hlisful lady yVr, 

Hire (o salue, and ckc hire for to prey 
To beu our help, and socuur, whan we dey. 

Chawer. The Prioresses Talc 
And Jason is as coy as is a maidc ; 

Ho louked^itously, but nought lie saiede * 
"RwifTely yMo. ho to hire rounsailers 
Yeftes full grotc and to hire officers : 

As would God, thiit I loser had and time 
By processe, all his wooing for to rime 

Id. leytnd Hyjmpyh and Medea. 

In prison though thy bodie be 
At large kepe thine bertc fre 
A trewe hert ne will not plie. 

For no raanaco that it niai drie. 

Id. Romaunt of the Rose, 
Yet shall they not escape so freely all ; 

For some shall pay the price of others guilt : 

And he, the man that made Sansfoy to fall. 

Shall with his owne blood price that ho hath spilt. 

Spenser*s Faerie Queene. 

The laws themselves they do specially rage at, as 
most repugnant to their liberty and nniurdl freedom. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

Their use of meats was not like unfo our ceremo- 
nies, that being a matter of private action in common 
life, where every man was free to order that whic » 
himself did ; but this is a publick constitution fo»* tr«o 
ordering of the church. 



Do faithful homage, and receive /ree hoaourt. 

All Tphich wo pino for now. 8hak»peare. Macbeth. 
GJoVter too, a foe to citiTione, 
0*erchanging your free purtet ; with Urge fines. 
That seeks lo overthrow religion, Shnkttpeare, 

If my son were husband, I would freelier re- 
joice in that absence wherein he won honour, than in 
the embracements of his bed, whore he would show 
most love. Id. Coriolantu, 

Who alone suffers, suffers most i' tli* mind. 
Leaving yree things and happy shows behind. 

Shahspeare, 

Make mad the guilty, and appal the free. 
Confound the ignorant. Id. Hamlet. 

The child was prisoner to the womb, and is 
Ily law and process of great nature thence 
Freed and enfranchised ; not a party to 
The anger of the king, nor guilty of, 
if any be, the trespass of the queen. S'utkxpcare. 
These 

Are such allowed infirmities, tlr.«t lione-«ty 
Is never free of. Id. IVinteFs Tale. 

'Tis not to make me i;*ahnis ; 

To say my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company. 

In free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well. 
Where virtue is, these make more viptuous. 

Shakapeare. 

Why, sir, I pray, arc not tho streets as free 
For me as for you ? Id, Tamitvj of the Shrew. 
We may again 

Give to onr tables meat, sleep to our nights. 

Free from ourfeasU and baiKiucts bloody knives. 

Shakspeare, 

IJy our holy Sabbath have I sworn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bonid : 

If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter and city's freedom. Id. 

We wanted .words to express our thanks \ his noble 
free offers left us nothing to ask. Bacon. 

And ever since I strive in vain 
My ravished freedom to regain. Cowley. 

It is no marvail, that ho cuul^ think of no better 
way to be freed of these inconveniences the passions 
of those meetings gave him, than to dissolve them. 

Clarendon. 

Defaming as impure what God declares 
I’ure ; and commands to some, leavesyVee to all. 

Milton. 

Freely they stood who stood, and foil who fell, 
h'ot free, what proof could they have given sincere 
Of true allegiance, constant faith, or love. 

Where only what they needs must do, appeared ; 

Not what they .would ? Milton*9 Paradise Lost. 

I else must change 

Their nature, and revoke the high decree 

Unchangeable, eternal, which ordained 

Their freedom ; they themselves ordi^ined their fall. 

Milton. 

Castalio, I have doubts within my heart ; 

Will you be free and candid to your friend ? 

Otjvay. 

From which the happy never must be free. 

Dryden. 

Their steeds around, 
the harness, graze the flow’ory ground. Id. 
The reader may pardon it, *if he please, for the 
freeneu of the ebnfession. Id. 

The path to peace is virtue : what I show, 

I'hy self may freely on thyself bestow ; 

Portuno was never worshipped by the wise ; 

But, set aloft by fools, usurps the skies. Id. 

He therefore makes all birds of every sect 
f'ree ofhxg farm, with ptomise *o respect 
Their several kinds alike, and equally protect. 


The chaste 9|bylla shall your steps convey, 

And blood of offered victims free the way. Id, 
Fierce was the fight ; but, hastening to his prey. 

By force the furious lover freed his way. Id, 
Free ! what, and fettered with so many chains ? 

Id. 

My hands are guilty, hut my heart is free. Id. 

O freedom ! first delight of human kind '. 

Not that which bondmen from their masters find. 
The privilege of doles j nor yet to inscribe 
Their names in this or C other Roman tribe : 

That false cnfrancliisemcnt with ease is found ; 
Staves are made citi/.ons by turning round. Id. 
The will, free from the determination Of such de- 
sires, is left to the pursuit of nearer sali.sfactions. 

Locke, 

How can we think any one freer than to have the 
power to do what lie will ? • Id. 

I hope it will never be* said that the laity, who by 
the clergy are taught to be charitable, shall in their 
corporations exceeil the clergy itself, and their sons, 
in freenpKS of giving. Sprat. 

By nature all tilings have an equally common use : 
nature freely and iiidiffejeiitly opens the bosoii\^ of 
the universe to all mankind. South. 

In every sin by how much the more free will is in 
its choice, by so much is the act the more sinful, and 
where there is nothing to importune, urge, or provoke 
the will to any act, there is so much an higher and 
perfeeter degree of freedom about that act. Id. 

Free and familiar with misfortune grow. 

Be used to sorrow, and inured to woe. Prior. 

Should thy coward longue 
Spread its cold poison through the martial throng. 

My javelin shall revenge so base a part. 

And free the soul that quivers in thy heart. Pope. 

I know there are to wh(nic presumptuous thoughts 
Tliose freer beauties, e'en in them, seem faults. Id. 

To gloomy cares my thnuglits alone are free, 

III the gay sports with troubled thoughts agree. 

Id. 

Let such teach others who themselves excel. 

And censure freely who have written well. Id. 
Alexandrian verses, of twelve syllables, should 
never be allowed but when some remarkable beauty 
or propriety in them atones for tho liberty : Mr. Dry- 
den has been too free of these in his latter works. Id. 

This prince first gave freedom lo servants, so as to 
become citizens of equal privileges with the rest, which 
very much increased the power of the people. Swift. 
Feeldom of Conscience. See Toleration. 
Freedom of a Corporation. See (’orpo- 
BATioN. The freedom of cities, and other cor- 
porations, is regularly obtained by serving an 
apprenticeship : but it is also purchased with 
money, and sometimes conferred by way of 
compliment. 

FRKK-BENCIJ. See Bench, Free. 
FRRiyiiOOTFR, w. > Free and booty. 
Fref/booting, n. s. 5 A robber; a plun- 
derer; a pillager; robbery; plunder; the act 
of pillaging. 

Under it ho may cleanly convey any fit pillage, that 
cometh handsomely in his way ; and when he goeth 
abroad in the night on frechooting, it is his beat and 
surest friend. Spenser. 

Perkin was not followed by any English of name, 
his forces consisted mostly of base people and free- 
booters, fitter to spoil a coast than to recover a kingdom. 

Bacon. 

The earl of Warwick had, as often as he met with 
any Irish frigates, or such freebooters aa sailed under 
their commission, taken all tho scjinen. Clurendot%. 

. 2 R 
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FRE'EBORN, H. s. Free and borni Not 
bom a slave ; inheriting liberty. 

0 baieness, to support « tyrant’s throne. 

And crush yowe freeborn brethren of the world ! 

Dryden, 

I shall speak my thoughts like a freeborn subject, 
such things perhaps as no Dutch commentator could, 
and I am sure no Frenchman durst. Id, 

Shall freeborn men, in humble awe. 

Submit to servile shame ; 

Who from consent and custom draw 
The same right to bo ruled by law. 

Which kings protend to reittn 2 Id. 

FREECIIATEL, n. s. Free and chapel. 
Such chapels as are of the king’s foundations, 
and by him exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary. The king may also license a sub- 
ject to found such a chapel, and by his charter 
exempt it from the ordinary’s visitation. 

FREE'COST, n. s. Free and cost. With- 
out expense ; free from charges. 

We must not vouch any man for an exact master 
in the rules of our modern policy, but such a one as 
has brought himself so far to hate and despise the 
absurdity of being kind upon frefcost, as not so much 
as to tell a friend what it is o’clock for nothing.' 

South. 

FRE'EDMAN, n. s. F'ree.l and man. Lat. 
libertus. A slave manumitted. 

The freedijicin jostles, and will be preferred ; 

First come, hrst served, he cries. 

Dryden*i Juvenal, 

FREEFO'OTED, culj. Free and foot. Not 
restrained in the march. 

We will fetters put upon this fear. 

Which now goes too f reef voted, 

Shakspeare, Handel, 
FREE-HEARTED, adf Free and heart. 
Liberal ; unrestrained. 

Love must freehearted be, and voluntary ^ 

And not inchanted, or by fate constrained. 

Davies, 

FREEIKVLD, n. s. Free and hold. That 
land or tenement which a man holdeth in fee, 
fee>tail, or for term of life. Freehold in deed is 
the real possession of lands or tenements in fee, 
fee-tail, or for life. Freehold in law is the right 
that a man has to such land or tenements before 
his entry or seizure. Freehold is sometimes 
taken in opposition to villenage. Land, in the 
time of the Saxons, was called either bockland, 
that is holden by book or writing, or foreland, 
that is holden without writing. The former was 
held by far better conditions, and by the better 
sort of tenants, as noblemen and gentlemen, 
being such as we now call freehold. The latter 
was commonly in the possession of clowns, being 
that which we now call at the will pf the lord. 

Freehold is extended to offices, which a man 
holds either in fee, or during life ; and, in the re- 
gister of writs, it is said, that he who holds land 
upon an execution of a statute-merchant until he 
is satisfied, the debt holds as freehold to him and 
his assigns, and the same of a tenant by elegit ; 
but such tenants are not in fact freeholders, only 
as fireeholders for their time, till they have re- 
ceived the profits of the land to the value of their 
debt. Reg. Judic.68. 73. 


A lease for ninety-nine years, «cc., deteniiina 
ble upon a life or lives, is not a lease for life to 
make a freehold, but a lease for years, or chattel 
determinable upon life or lives ; and an estate 
for 1000 years is not a freehold, or of so high a 
nature as an estate for life. Co. Lit. 6. Ill* 
that hath an estate for the term of his own life 
or the life of another hath a freehold, and no 
other of a less estate ; though they of a greater 
estate have a freehold, as tenant in fee, &c 
Lit. 57. 

Freehold, or frank tenement; liberum tene- 
mentum. See Fee and Tail. 

A Freehold, by the common law, cannot 
commence in futuro ; but it must lake effect pre- 
sently, either in possession, reversion, or reiiiuin- 
der. Whatever is part of the freehold goes to the 
heir ; and things fixed thereto may not be taken 
in distress for rent or in execution. See. No innn 
shall be disseised of his freehold by statute 
Magna Charta, cap. 20, but by judgment of his 
peers, or according to the laws of the land : nor 
shall any distrain freeholders to answer for their 
freehold in any thing concerning the same 
without the king’s writ. Freehold estates, of 
certain value, are required by statutes to qualify 
jurors, electors of the knights of the sliire m 
parliament, See. 

Freeholu, in geography, a town of New 
Jersey, in Monmouth county, fifteen miles wesi 
of Shrewsbury, twenty south-east by south el’ 
New Brunswick, and forty-four north-i-ast of 
Philadelphia. It has an neademy. A bloody 
battle was fought here b(‘lvveen the British uudn 
Sir II. Clinton, and the AmtJrieans under geneud 
Washington, on the 28th June, 17?8. 

FREElIO-LDEll, n. s. From freehold. One 
who has a freehold. 

No alienation of lands holden in chief should be 
available, touching the freehold or inheritance ihereui , 
but only where it were made by matter of record. 

Bacons Office of Alienation. 

As extortion did banish the old English freeholder, 
who could not live hut under iho law ; so the law did 
banish the Irish lord, who could not live but by ex- 
tortion. j)ames. 

There is an unspeakable pleasure in calling any 
thing one’s own : a freehold, though it be but iu ice 
and snow, will make the owner pleased in the pos- 
session, and stout in the defence of it. Addison. 

My friends hero arc very few, and fixed to the 
freehold, from whence nothing hut death will remove 
them. Swift. 

I should be glad to possess a freehold that could 
not ho taken from mo by any law to which I did not 
give consent. Id. 

Freeholders, in the ancient laws of Scotland, 
are called milites, knights. In Reg. Judicia, it 
is expressed, that he who holds lands upon an 
execution of a statute merchant, until he hath 
satisfied the debt, tenet ut liberum tenementum 
sibi et assignatis suis ; and the same <jf a tenant 
per elegit ; the meaning of which seems to he, 
not that such tenants are freeholders, but as free- 
holders for the time, till they have received pro- 
fits to the value of their debt. 

FHE’EMAN, n. s. Free and man. One 
not a slave ; not a vassal ; one partaking of 
rights, privileges or immunities. 
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Had you rnthcr C»gar were living and die all 
slaves* than that Caesar were dead* to live all free- 
men f Shalupeare. 

He made us freemen of the continent. 

What nature did like captives treat bc^rc. 

Dryden, 

If to break loose from the conduct of reason, and 
to want that restraint of examination and judgment 
\rhich keeps us from chusing or doing the worst, he 
liberty, true liberty, madmen and fools are the only 
freemen, • Locke. 

What this union was is expressed in the preceding 
verse* by their both having been made freemen on 
the same day. AddUon. 

FUKEMrNDEn, adj. Free and mind. Un- 
pcrplexed ; without load of care. 

To be freemindedt and cheerfully disposed at hours 
of meat, sleep, and exercise, is ono of tho best prc> 
cepts of long lasting. Bacon. 

FREESCnO'OL, n. s. Free and school. A 
school in which learning is given without pay. 

To give a civil education to tlio youth of this land 
in the time to come, provision was made by another 
law, that there should be one freeschool at least erected 
in every diocese. Davies. 

Two clergymen stood candi<lat.es for a small free- 
school ; a gentleman who liappeiied to have a better 
understanding than his noiglihours, procured the 
place for him wlio was the better scholar. Swift. 

FRERSIHTKEN, adj. Free and spoken. 
Accustomed to speak wiiliout reserve. 

Nerva one night supped privately with some six 
or seven ; amongst whom there was one that was a 
dangerous man, and began to take the like courses 
us Marcellas and Regulus had done : the emperor 
fell into discourse of the injustice and tyranny of the 
former time, and, by name, of the two accusers ; and 
said. What should we do with them, if we had them 
now ? One of them that was at supper, and was a 
frccspokcn senator, said* Marry, they should sup with 
us. Bacon. 

FRE'ESTONE, n. s. Free and stom?. Stone 
eijimijouly used in building. 

I saw her hand ; she has a leathern han<l ; a free- 
•o/ouc-roloured hand. Shakspeare. As Yon Like It. 

The sirects arc j^cncrally paved with bpek or free- 
atitne^ and always kppt very neat. Addison on Italy. 

L'recstone Is so named from its being of such a con- 
stitution as to be wrought and cut freely in any direc- 
tion. Woodward. 

Freestone is a whitish stone, dug up in 
many parts of Britain, that works like alabaster, 
but is more hard and durable ; being of great 
tise in building, &c. It is a species of the grit 
stone, but finer grained, and smoother. The 
^Malities of the several kinds of freestones used 
in the different parts of Europe vary much. 
They all agree in this general properly indeed, 
that they are softer while in tlie quarry, than 
when they have been some time exposed to the 
air: but even this general property differs greatly 
in degree. They have a sort of gray freestone 
in use in Paris (of which have not yet met 
with any in this country), which has the above- 
mentioned quality in so great a degree^ that the 
t?xpensc of working it is in a great measure saved. 
This stone lies every where on the south side of 
the river Seine, and is of a coarse and large grit. 
It is so soft, when newly taken out of the strata, 
that they fashion it very conveniently with a sort 
of broad axe, and form as many stones for build- 


ing in this manner in an hour, as. an equal num- 
ber of our people do in a day or two. Tlioughthis 
stone is as soft as dry glay when* first taken up, it 
is found to harden so considerably in the air, that 
it becomes more than equal to our ordinary free- 
stone. The Portland stone of the finest kind, 
which is white, and of a close grit, is' very fit for 
hewing and carving; but it will neither resist 
water nor fire; while the free-stone of Kent, 
which is less beautiful to the eye, and is of a 
grayish color, and considerably close, though of 
a larger grain, resists the air and water very well. 
The freestone of Derbyshire, on the other hand, 
is so brittle as to bo unfit for any fine working; 
and so coarse and open in its texture, that it lets 
water through; yet it hears the fire extremely 
well, and is fit for ovens, hearths, &c. 

FREETilFJ^IKER, 7i. s. Free and think. A 
libertine; a contemner of religion. 

Atheist is an old-fashioned word ; Pm a freethinker, 
child. Addison. 

Of what use is freedom of thought, if it will not 
produce freedom of action, wdiich is the sole end, how 
remote soever in appearance, of all objections against 
Christianity 'I And therefore tho freethinkers consider 
it as aji edifice, wherein all the parts have such a 
mutual dependence on each other, that if you pull 
out one single nail* the whole fabrick must fall to tho 
ground. Swift. 

Freethinker. See Deism and Deist. 

FREEWPLE, n. s. Free and will. The 
power of directing our own actions without 
restraint by necessity or falc ; voluntariness ; 
spontaneity. 

I make a decree, that all they of the people of 
Israel in my realm, which are minded of their own 
freewill to go up to Jerusalem, go with thee. 

Ksra vii. 13. 

We have a power to suspend the prosecution of 
this or that desire ; this seems to mo the source of 
all liberty ; in this seems to consist that which is im- 
properly called freewill. Locke. 

Freewii.l Islands, three small and low 
islands the cast of the Indian Ocean, dis- 
covered byl’arteret in 1767. The natives called 
tboin Pegan, Onata, and Onella. They are 
almost entirely surrounded by a reef, except 
towards the east, whe^e there is a narrow passage 
through which a canoe can y>ass. Oiiata and 
Onella lie nearly in a direction east and wcfd, 
and Pegan is about two miles to the north of 
them. The inhabitants are friendly, and readily 
exchanged with captain Carten^t some cocoa- 
nuts for small pieces of iron, which they much 
value. They set a high value on irmi, so that 
for some iron tools captain Carteret thought 
that they might have purchased every thing upon 
the island. They are tall copper Indians, with 
long black hair, and small bcjyrds, which they 
pluck by the roots from their chin and upper- 
lip. _ Their features are pleasing, and their teeth 
good. They are remarkably agile and vi«gorous 
in their movements. On their waist they wear a 
fine matting covering. Their canoes are well 
constructed, and plankcti at the sides ; with a 
sail of matting, an outrigger, and ropes and net- 
ting. One of the inhabitants insisting on remain- 
ing with the ship^s crew, was named Joseph 
Freewill; from whom they learned that there 
were other islands northward, whose inhabitants 

2 R ? 
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had iron, and who always killed his countrymen. 
The islands are in long. 137^* 51' E., lat. 0° 
50' S. 

FREEWO'MAN, n. s. Free and woman. A 
woman not eirslaved. 

All her wnaihents are taken away of a. freewoman ; 
•he it become a bond slaVe. 1 Mac. ii. 1 1. 

FREEZE, V. n. & v. a. Eelg. vrim n ; Tent. 
freisen; pret. frpze; part, frozen or froze. To 
be congealed with cold ; to be of tiiat degree of 
cold by which water is congealed ; to congeal 
with cold; to kill by cold; to chill by the loss 
of power or ipotion. 

And now, thaugh on the ftun I drive. 

Whose fervent flame all things decays ; 

His beams in brightness may not strive 
With light of your sweet golden rays ; 

Nor from my breast his heat remove. 

The frozen thoughts graven by love. 

Earl of Surrey, 

When we both lay in the field. 

Frozen almost to death, how did he lap me. 

Even in his garments ! Shakspeare. 

My roaster and mistress are almost yVoisen to death. 

Id. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And mountain tops, that freeze. 

Bow themselves when he did sing. Id. 

Thou art all ice, thy kindness freezes. Id. 

1 have a faint cold fear thrills through my .veins. 
That almost freezes up the heat of life. Id. 

What was that snaky-hcaded Gorgon shield 
That wise Minerva wore, unconquered virgin. 
Wherewith she freezed her foes to congealeil stone. 

But rigid looks of chaste austerity 

And noble grace, that dashed brute violence 

With sudden adoration and blank awe ? 

Milton*s Comus, 

The cynic loves his poverty ; 

The pelican her wilderness; 

And 'tis the Indian's pride to be 
Naked on frozen Caucasus: 

Contentment cannot smart ; stoics, wc sec. 

Make tormenta easie to tlndr apathy. 

L ’ Bid ra ntjc. Old Sitntj . 

Heaven froze above severe, the clouds congeal 
And through the crystal vault appeared the standing 
hail. Dry den. 

Death came on amain. 

And exercised below his iron reign ; 

Then upward to the seat of life he goes ; 

Sense fled before him, what he touched he froze. 

Id. 

T)\o freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, 
returning at equidistant piwicds in all parts of the 
earth, would as well serve ineu to reckon their 
years by as the motions of tlie sun. Locke, 

The aqueous humour of the c*yc will not freeze, 
which is very admirable, seeing it hath the pcrspi« 
cuity and fluidity of common water. 

A thousand' and a thousand colours they 
Assume, then leave us on our freezing way, 

Byron. 

FnEEzrNG, in philosophy, i)ii? same with con- 
gelation. See CoM) and Conuklation, %vhere 
the latest experiments and observations on that 
subject are detailed. Freezing may be deftned 
the fixinu: a flnid body into a .solid mass, by the 
action of cold. Water and some other fluids 
suddenly dilate and expand in the act of freez- 
ing, so as to occupy a greater space in the solid 
than in the liquid state : in consequence of which 
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ice is specifically lighter than water, and floats 
upon it. Water also loses of its .weight by 
freezing, being found lighter after it is thawed 
than before it was frozen. And it even evaporat. 2 s 
nearly as fast while frozen, as while it is fluid. 
Water which has been boiled freezes more rea- 
dily than that which has not been boiled ; and a 
slight disturbance of the fluid dispases it to 
freeze more speedily ; having sometimes been 
cooled several degrees below the freezing point, 
without congealing when kept quite still, but 
suddenly freezing into ice on the least motion or 
disturbance. Water, covered over with a sur- 
face of oil of olives, does not freeze so readily as 
without it ; and nut oil absolutely preserves it 
under a strong frost, when olive oil would not. 
Rectified spirit of wine, nut oil, and oil of tur- 
pentine, seldom freeze. The surface of water, 
in freezing, app(?ars all wrinkled ; the wrinkles 
being sometimes in parallel lines, and sometimes 
like rays, proceeding from a centre lo the cir- 
cumference. Fluids standing in a current of air 
grow nuicli colder than before. Fahrenheit had 
long ago observed, that a pond, which stands 
quite calm, often acquires a degree of cold much 
beyond what is siifiicicnt for freezing, and yet no 
congelation ensued : .but if a slight breath of air 
happens in such a case to brush over the surface 
of tne water, it freezes the whole in an instant. 
It has also beim discovered, that all substances 
grow colder by the ev'a])oration of the fluids wliicii 
they contain, or with which they are mixed. If 
both these methods, therefore, be practised \ipoii 
the same body at the same time, they will in- 
crease tile cuhl to almost any degree of intense- 
ness we please. 

Althougli cold, in general, contracts most bo- 
dies, and lieat expamls them, yet there are some 
instances to the contrary, especially in the ex- 
treme ca.ses or states of these qualities of botlics. 
Thus, though iron, in common with other bodies, 
expands with heat, yet, when melted, it is always 
found to expand in cooling again. Thus also, 
though water expands gradually as it is liealed, 
and contracts as it cools, yet in the act of freezing 
it suddenly expands again, and that with an enor- 
mous force, capable of rending rock.s, or bursting 
the very thick shefls of metal, &,c. Acomputiuion 
of the force of freezing water was made by the 
Florentine Academicians, from the bursting of a 
veiy strong brass globe or shell by freezing water 
in it ; when, from the known thickness and tena- 
city of the metal, it was found that the expansive 
power of a spherule of water, only one inch in 
diameter, was sutfioient to overcome a resistance 
of more than 27,000 pounds, or thirteen tons 
and a half. See the experiments on bursting 
thick bomb-shells, by freezing water in thcMu, by 
major Edward Williams of the royal artillery, 
in the Edin. Philos. Trans, vol. 2. Such a pro- 
digious power of expansion, almost double that 
of the most powerful steam-engines, and exerted 
in so small a mass, seemingly by the force of 
cold, was thought a very material argument in 
favor of those who supposed that cold, like heat, 
is a positive substance. Dr. Black’s discoveiy 
of latent heat, however, has afforded an easy and 
natural explication of this phenomenon. 
has sliown that, in the act of congelation, water 
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is not cooled more than it was before, but rather 
throws wanner : that as much heat is discliarged and 
passes from a latent to a sensible «tate^ as, had it 
been applied to water in its fluid state, would 
have heated it to 135®. In this process, the ex- 
pansion is occasioned by a great number of mi- 
nute bubbles suddenly produced. Formerly 
these were supposed to bo cold in the abstract; 
and to be so subtile, that, insinuating themselves 
into the substance of the fluid, they augmented 
its bulk, at the same time that, by impeding the 
motion of its particles upon each other, they 
changed it from a fluid to a solid. Hut Dr. 
Black shows, that these are only air extricated 
during the congelation ; and to the extrication 
of this air he ascribes the prodigious expansive 
force exerted by freezing water. The only ques- 
tion, therefore, is, by what means this air comes 
to be extricated, and to take up more room than 
it naturally does in the fluid ? To this it may 
be answered, that perhaps part of the heat, 
which is discharged from the freezing vvat€^r, com- 
bines with the air in its unelastic state, and, by 
restoring its elasticity, gives it that extraordinary 
force ; as is seen also in the case of air suddenly 
extricated in the eX[)losion of gun-powder. The 
degree of expansion of water, in the state of 
ice, is by some authors computed at about 
one-tenlh of its volume. Oil and quicksilver 
shrink and contract after freezing. 

‘ Ifa vessel of water,’ says Mr. Cavendish, ‘with 
a thermometer in it, be exposed to the cold, the 
thermometer will sink several degrees below the 
freezing point, especially if the water be covered 
up so as to be defendtsl from the wind, and care 
taken not to agitate it; and then on dropping in 
a. bit of ice, or on mere agitation, spiculao of ice 
sliuot suddenly tfirough the water, and the en- 
closed thermometer rises quickly to the freezing 
point, where it remains stationary.’ In a note, 
he adds, ‘that though, in conformity to the com- 
mon opinion, he has allowed that mere agitation 
may set the water a freezing, yet some experi- 
ments made by Dr. Blagdcu seem to show, that 
it has not much, if any, effect of that kind, 
otherwise than by bringing the water in contact 
with some substance colder than itself. Though 
in general also the ice shoots rapidly, and the en- 
closed thermometer is raised very quickly ; yet ne 
once observed it to rise very slowly, taking up 
not less than half a minute, before it ascended to 
the freezing point; but in this experiment the 
water was cooled not more than one or two de- 
grees below freezing ; and it should seem, that 
the more the water is cooled below the freezing 
point, the more rapidly the ice shoots and the en- 
closed thermometer rises.* Mr. Cavendish tlien 
observes, ‘ that from the foregoing experiments 
've learn, that water is capable of being cooled 
considerably below the freezing pointy without 
any congelation taking place ; ami that, as soon 
as by any means a small part of it is made to 
freeze, tlte ice spreads rapidly through the whole 
of the water. The cause of this rise of the ther- 
mometer is, that all or almost all bodies, by chang- 
ing from a fluid to solid state, or from the state 
nf an elastic to that of an unelastic fluid, gene- 
rate heat ; and that cold is produced by the con- 
trary process. Thus all the circumstances of tlw 


phenomenon may be perfectly well explained ; 
for, as soon as any part of the water freezes, heat 
will be generated thereby, in consequence of the 
above-mentioned law, so that the newly formed 
ice and remaining water will be warmed, and 
must continue to receive heat by the freezing of 
fresh portions of water, till it is heated exactly 
to the freezing point, unless the water could be- 
come quite solid bidbre a sufficient quantity of 
heat was generated to raise it to that point, which 
is not the case ; and it is evident, that it cannot 
be healed above the freezing point ; for as soon 
as it comes thereto, no more water will freeze, 
and consequently no more heat will bo generated. 
The reason why the ice spreads all over the wa- 
ter, instead of forming a solid lump in one part, 
is, that, as soon as any small portion of ice is 
formed, the water in contact with it will be So 
much warmed as to be prevented from freezing, 
but the water at a little distance from it will still 
be below the freezing point, and will consequently 
begin to freeze. Were it not for this generation 
of heat, the whole of any quantity of water 
would freeze as soon as the process of congelation 
began ; and in like manner the cold is generated 
by the melting of ice ; which is the cause of the 
long time required to thaw ice and snow. It was 
formerly found that, by adding snow to warm 
w'ater, and stirring it about until all was melted, 
the water was as much cooled as it would have 
been by the addition of the same quantity of wa- 
ter rather more than \5iP colder than the snow ; 
or, in other words, somewhat more than 1.50° of 
cold are generated by the thawing of the snow ; 
and there is great reason to believe that just a.s 
much heat is produced by the freezing of water. 
'File cold generated in the- experiment just men- 
tioned was the s.amc whether ice or snow. was 
used.* 

Fcr.iiziNf; Foint denotes the point or degree 
of cold, by a mercurial thermometer, at which 
certain fluids begin to freeze, or, when frozen, 
at which they begin to thaw again. See Chf.- 

MISTUV. 

Freezino Ha in, or raining ice, a very un- 
common kind of shower, which fell in the west 
of Knghuid, in December 1672, of which wo have 
several accounts in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. This rain, as soon as it touched anything 
above ground, ;is a bough or the like, immedi- 
ately settled into ice; and, by multiplying and 
enlariiing the icicles, broke all down with its 
weight. The rain that fell on the snow imme- 
diately froze into ice, without sinking into the 
snow at all. It made an incredible destruction 
of trees, beyond any thing in all history. ‘ Had 
it concluded with some gust of wind,’ says a 
gentleman •.who was on the spot, ‘ it might have 
been of terrible consequence. I weighed the 
sprig of an ash tree, of just three quarters of a 
pound, the ice on which weighed sixteen pounds. 
Some were frighted with the ntiise in the air ; til? 
they discerned it wVs the clatter of icy bougl.j 
dashed against each other.’ Dr. Beale observes 
that there was no considerable frost observed oi\ 
the ground during the whole ; whence he con- 
cludes, that a frost may be very intense 
and dangerous on the tops of some hills and 
plains; while in other places it keeps at two 
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three, or four feet distant above the ground, 
rivers, lakes, &c., and may wander about very 
furious in some places, and remiss in others not 
far off. TOe frost was followed by glowing heats, 
and an unusual forwardness of flowers and 
fruits. 

FREIGHT, V. a. Sen. s. i Vr.Jretter; pret. 
Frkighteu, n . s. ) freighted ; particip. 

fraught ; which being now used as an adjective, 
freighted is adopted. To load a ship or vessel 
' of carriage with goods for transportation ; to load 
as the burden : to be the thing with which a 
vessel is freighted ; any thing with which a ship 
is loaded ; the money due for transportation of 
goods ; he who freights a vessel. 

I would 

Have sunk the sea within the earth, or cro 
It should the good ship so have swallowed, and 
The freighting souls within her. Sftafupeare* 

The princes 

Have to the port of Athens sent their ships. 
Fraught wkh the ministers and instruments 
Of cruel war, 

Shakspeare, Troilus and Cremda. Prologite, 
'Nor is, indeed, that man less mad than these. 
Who freights a ship to venture on the seas ; 

With one frail interposing plank to save 
From certain death rolled on by every wave. 

Ihgdcn, 

He clears the deck, receives the irA^hty freight ; 
The leaky vessel groans beneath the weight. Id. 
Freighted witli iron, from my native land 
I steer my voyage. Popes Odyssey. 

A small vessel should not be stuffed with lumber. 
But if its freight be precious, and judiciously stowed, 
it may be more valuable than a ship of twice its bur- 
den. Mason. 

Freight, in commerce, is the money paid for 
carriage of goods by sea ; or the price paid for 
the use of a ship to transport goods. Snips are 
freighted either by the ton, or by the great: and, 
in respect of time, the freight is agreed for, at so 
much per month, or at a certain sum for the 
whole voyage. , If a sliip freighted by the great, 
happens to be east away, tlu! freight is lost ; but 
if a merchant agrees by the ton, or at so much 
for every piece of commodities, and by any ac- 
cident the ship is cast away, if part of the goods 
is saved, she ought to be answered her freight 
pro rata. The freight is ni().st frequently deter- 
mined for the whole voyage, w'ithout respect to 
lime. Sometimes it depends on the time. In 
the former case, it is either fixed at a certain 
sum for the whole cargo ; or at so much per ton, 
barrel-bulk, or other weight or merusure ; or so 
much per cent, on the value of the cargo. This 
last is common on goods sent to America ; and 
the invoices arc produced to a.scertain the value. 
The burden of tlie ship is generally* mentioned 
in the contract, in this manner, ‘ one hundred tons, 
or thereby ;* and the number mentioned ought 
not to differ above five tons, at most, from the 
exact measure. If a certain sum be agreed 
on for the freight of the ship, it must all be paid, 
although the ship, when measured, should prove 
less, unless tb - burden be warranted. If the 
.ship be fieighted for tran.sporting cattle, or 
slaves, at so much a head, ana some of them die 
on the passage, freight is only due for such as 
are delivered alive ; but, if for lading them, it is 
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due for all that were put on board. When a whole 
ship is freighted, if the master suffers *any other 
goods besides those of the freighter to be put on 
board, he is liable for damages'. It is common 
to mention the number of days that the ship 
shall continue at each port to load or unload. 
The expression used is work weather days; to 
signify, that Sundays, holidays, and days when 
the weather stops the work, are not reckoned. 
If the ship be detained longer, a daily allow- 
ance is often agreed on, in name of demurrage. 
If the voyage be completed in terms of the 
agreement, without any misfortune, the master 
has a right to demand payment of the freight 
before he delivers the goods. But if the safe 
delivery be prevented by any fault or accident, 
the parties are liable, according to the following 
rules. If the merchant do not load the ship 
within the time agreed on, the master may en- 
gage with another, and recover damages. If the 
merchant load the ship, and recal it after it has 
set sail, he must pay the whole freight ; but if 
he unjoad it before it sets sail, he is liable for 
damages only. If a merchant loads goods 
which it is not lawful to export, and the ship be 
prevented from proceeding on that account, he 
must pay the freight notwithstanding. If the 
shipmaster be not ready to proceed on the 
voyage at the time agreed on, the merchant may 
load the whole, or part of the cargo, on board 
another ship, and recover damages ; but chance, 
or notorious accident, bv the marine law, 
releases the master from damages. If an em- 
bargo be laid on the ship before it sails, the 
charter-party is dissolverl, and the merchant pays 
the expense of loading and unloading; but if the 
embargo be only for a short limited time, the 
voyage shall be performed when it expires, and 
neither |>arty is liable for damages. It the ship- 
master .sails to any other port than that agreed 
on, without necessity, he is liable for damages ; 
if, through necessity, he must sail to the port 
agreed on at his own expense. If a .sliip be 
taken by the enemy, ami retaken, or ransomed, 
the charter-party continues in force. If ihc 
master transter the goods from his own ship to 
another, without necessity, and they perish, he 
is liable for the value; but if his own .ship be in 
imminent danger, the goods may be put on 
board another ship at the risk of the owner. If 
a ship be freighted out and home, and a sum 
agreed on for tlie whole voyage, nothing is due 
till it return : and the whole is lost if the ship 
be lost on the rf?turn. If a certain sum be 
specified for the homeward voyage, it is due, 
although the factor abroad should have no goods 
to send home. In the ease of a ship freighted 
to Madeira, Carolina, and home, a particular 
freight fixed for tlie homeward voyage, and an 
option reserved for the factor at Carolina to 
decline it, unless the ship arrived before 1st of 
March; the ship-master^ foreseeing be could 
not arrive there within tliat time, and might be 
disappointed of a freight, did not go there at all. 
He was found liable in damages, as the obliga- 
tion was absolute on his part, and conditiona- 
only on the other. If the goods bf damage 
without fault of the ship or master, the 
not obliged to receive them and pay freight, bu 
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Kexnust ^ther receive the whole, or abandon the 
whole; he cannot choose those that are in best 
order, and reject the others. If the goods be 
damaged through the insufficiency of the ship, 
the master is liable ; but, if it be owing to stress 
of weather, he is not accountable. It is cus- 
tomary for shipmasters, when they suspect da- 
mage, to take a protest against wind and weather 
at their arrival. But as this is the declaration 
of a pairty, it does not bear credit, unless sup- 
ported by collateral circumstances. If part of 
the goods be thrown over-board, or taken by the 
enemy, the part delivered pays freight. The 
ship-master is accountable for all the goods re- 
ceived on board, by himself or mariners, unless 
they perish by the act of God, or of the king^s 
enemies. Ship-masters are not liable for leakage 
on liquors ; nor accountable for the contents of 
packages, unless packed and delivered in their 
presence. 

FREGOSO (Baptist), doge of Venice, A. D. 
1478, was author of several works: as, 1. The 
Life of Pope Martin V.; 2. A Treatise on 
Learned Ladies, in Latin: 3. On Memorable 
Actions; and 4. Against Love, both in Italian. 
He was deposed for arbitrary conduct, and 
banished. 

FREllER (Marqiiard*), ‘ a learned German 
nuthor, born at Augsburg in 17.05. He studied 
inder Cujacius in France, and in his twenty- 
third year was made professor-at-law, at Heidel- 
burg. He was afterwards made vice-president of 
court, by Frederic IV. elector palatine, who 
sent him to other courts as his ambassador. He 
wrote -many works on antiquities, law, and his- 
tory, though he died in 1614, aged only forty- 
nine. 

FREIGIUS (John Thomas), a learned Ger- 
man, born at Fribourg, in the sixteenth century. 
He studied under Zasius and Remus, and was 
made I'ector of the College at Altorf in 1575. 
He died at Basil in 1583. He wrote, 1. Qpes- 
tiones Geometricae et Stereometricau ; 2. Logica 
Consultonim ; 3. A I-^itin Translation of Fro- 
bishci's Voyages ; 4. Notes, Historical and Poli- 
tical, &c., on Cicero’s Orations. 

FREIMERSIIEIM, a town of F’rance, in tlie 
department of Mont Tonnerre, late of Germany, 
in the palatinate of tne Rhine, taken by the 
French in 1794. It is four miles N.N.E. of 
Landau . 

FREIND (John), a learned English phy.sician 
and author, born at Croton, in Norlharmpton- 
shire, in 1675. In 1600 ne published, m con- 
junction with Mr. P. Foulkes> an edition of two 
Greek orations, viz. of yb.schines against (.’tesi- 
plion, and Demosthenes de Coronh, with a new 
Latin version. In 1690 he wrote a letter to 
Dr. Sloane concerning a ca,se of hydrocephalus, 
published in the Philosophical Transuction.s, 
and another letter in Latin to the same gei it Io- 
nian, De Spasm i Rarioiis llistoria, printed in the 
same Transactions. In 1703 his Emmenologia 
appeared; which gained him great reputation. 
In 1704 he wils .chosen professor of chemistry 
in the university of (Oxford. In 1705 he attended 
the earl of Peterborough to Spain, as physician 
to tlie army there; and upon his return, in 1707, 
published an account of the earl’s expedition. 


In 1709 he published his Chemical LecUiiut* 
In k712 he attended the duke of Ormond in 
Flanders, as his physician. In 1716 he was 
admitted a fellow of the college of physicians in 
London. The same year he published the first 
and third books of Hippocrates De Morbis 
Popularibus, with a Commentary on Fevers, 
written by himself. He sat M. P. for Launceston 
in Cornwall in 1722, where he distinguished 
himself by his opposition to the ministry. In 
March, 1722, he was committed to the tower 
on suspicion of being concerned in Atter- 
bury^s Plot, but was soon released on bail. 
While he was under confinement he wrote a 
Latin epistle to Dr. Mead, De Quibusdam Va- 
riorum Generibus; and began bis Hi.story of 
Physic, the first part of which was published in 
1725, and the second in 1726. Upon the acces- 
sion of George II. he was appointed physician 
to the queen, who showed the utmost esteem for 
him. He died in London in 1728. His works 
were published together in Latin, folio, 1733, 
and dedicated to the queen. 

FREINSHEMIUS (John), a learned and ele- 
gant author, born at Ulm in 1608. He published 
supplements to Livy, Tacitus, and Quintus Cur- 
tins, in sixty books, printed* at Strasburg in 
1664. He wrote likewise Notes upon Quintus 
Curtius, Florus, Tacitus, and some other Latin 
classics; and died in 1660. lie was professor 
at Upsal and Heidelburg. 

FREISCHBACH, a town of France, in the 
department of Mont Tonnerre, late of Germany, 
in tne palatinate of the Rhine, taken by the 
French in 1794. It is six miles E. N. FL of 
Landau. 

FREJUS, the Forum Julii of ancient history, 
is a small town on tlie coast of Provence, France, 
situated amidst marshes on the river Argens. Its 
harbour has long been dry, the sea having re- 
tired nearly sixteen miles, but anchorage is 
found in the roadstead ; and here are vestiges of 
an amphitheatre and of a large aqueduct. Fre- 
jus was the birth place of Agricola, but is more 
noted for being, in modern times, the place 
wliere Buojiaparte landed on his return from 
Egypt in 1799, and on his more celebrated return 
from Elba in 1815. Population 2200. Thirty 
miles south-west of Nice, and forty north-east 
of Toulon. 

FREN, n. s. A stranger ; an old word wholly 
forgotten here, but retained in Scotland. 

But now from me his madding mind is start. 

And wooes the widow’s daughter of the glen ; 

And now fair Rosalind hath bred his smart. 

So now his friend is changed for a JVen. 

Spenser* 

FRENCH, in geography, a river of the United 
States, in Massachusetts, which rises from a 
pond in Worcester coynty, and runs into the 
Quinebuuge in (’onnecticut; so named from the 
French Prtilcstants, who settled on its banks, 
after the revocation of the FZdict of Nantz, in 
1685. 

Freni II Broad, a navigable river of Tennesse, 
from 400 to 500 yards broad, formed by several 
bead waters that rise in North Carolina, on the 
south-east of the Great Iron and Bald Mountains. 
After running fifty-six miles north-west between 
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these mountains, and twenty-five miles north, it 
joins the Holstein eleven miles above Knoxville. 

Frekch Creek, a river of North America, 
the north head water of the Alleghany, into which 
It falls on the north side of Fort Franklin, eighty 
miles north-east of Pittsburg. 

French Chalk, n. s. 

French chalk is unctuous to tho touch, as steatitics 
is, but harder, and nearer approaching; tho consis- 
tence of stone. Woodward. 

French chalk U an indurated clay, extremely dense, 
of a smooth glossy surface, and soft and unctuous to 
the touch ; of a greyish white colour, variegated with 
a dusky green. HHL 

French Language, the language now spoken 
in France, which, like the English, is not an 
original language, but a medley of several. 
Those that prevail most, and are the basis of it, 
are, 1. The Celtic ; whether that were a particular 
language itself, or whether it were only a dialect 
of the Gothic, as spoken in the west and North : 
2. ' The Latin, which the Homans carried with 
them into paid, when they cohquered it: and 3, 
The Teutonic, or that dialect of the Teutonic 
spoken by the Franks, when they passed die 
Rhine, and established themselves in Gaul. Of 
these three languages, in the space of about 
1300 years, was the modern French gradually 
formed. Its progress wius very slow. Both the 
Italian and Spanish were regular languages long 
before the French. Pasquier observes, it was 
under Philip of Valois that the French tongue 
first began to be polished ; and that, in the re- 
gister of the chamber of accounts of that time, 
there is a purity almost ecpial to that of the pre- 
sent age. However, the French was still very 
imperfect till the reign of Francis I. The custom 
of speaking Latin at the bar, and of writing the 
public acts and instruments of the courts of 
justice in that language, had made the French 
overlook their own language. The preceding 
ages had been remarkable for their ignorance, 
owing, in a great rnoasure, to the long and cala- 
mitous wars in which France Had been engaged : 
whence the French nobility deemed ignorance a 
kind of merit; and the generals did not regard 
whether they wrote or talked politely or not, 
provided they could fight well. Hut Francis I. 
restored learning, and changed the face of af- 
fairs; and after his time Henry Stevens printed 
his book, De la Precellence du Language 
Francois. The change was become very con- 
spicuous at the end of the sixteenth century ; and 
under Henry IV. Ainyot, Coelfetau, and Mal- 
herbe, contributed towards bringing it to per- 
fection ; which cardinal Richelieu completed, by 
the establishment of the brcnch Academy; a 
.society of which the most distinguished persons 
in church and state* have been members. Nor 
did the long reign of ^ Louis \IV. contribute 
little to the improvement of the language ; his 
taste for the fine arts rendered his court the 
politest in Europe. Wit and magnificence 
seemed to vie ; and his generals might have dis- 
]nited with the^ Greeks, Romans, See., the glory 
of writing well, if they could not that of fighting. 
From the court, the elegance and purity of the 
language soon spread itself into the provinces ; 
wliwo there are now very few who do not write 


and^peak good French. One character of the 
French language is, that it is natural and easy. 
The words are ranged in it much in the same 
order as the ideas in our minds ; in which it dif- 
fers exceedingly from the Greek and Latin, 
where the inversion of the natural order of 
words is reputed a beauty. The Hebrew sur- 
passes even the French in this point, but comes 
short of it in copiousness and variety. But, as 
to the analogy of grammar, and the simplicity 
wherewith the moods of verbs are formed, the 
English has the advantage not only over the 
French, but over ail the known languages in the 
world; though the peculiar expressions and 
idioms of the English are sometimes so quaint 
and extraordinary, that it loses a good deal of the 
advantage which its grammatical simplicity 
gives it over the rest. The French has few 
compound words, wherein it differs widely from 
the Greek, high Dutch, and English. This the 
French authors acknowledge to be a great dis- 
advantage; the Greek and Dutch deriving a 
great part of their force arid energy from the 
composition of wards, and frequently expressing 
that in one sounding word, which the Frejich 
cannot express but by a periphrasis. The dimi- 
nutives in the French are as few as the com- 
pounds, the greatest part of those in use having 
lost tlieir diminutive signification. The French 
is chiefly admired for its justness, purity, accu- 
racy, and flexibility. It is the most universal 
and extensive language in Flurope. The ])olicy 
of states and courts has rtuidered it necessary 
for the ministers of princes, &c. ; and tho dis- 
coveries and improvements made by the French 
in arts and sciences have had the same effect 
among the learned. In Germany, and else- 
where, the princesses and persons of distinction 
value themselves on undesrstanding French; ufk) 
in several courts of Europe, French is almost as 
much used as the language of the country. 

French Rkpuhlic. See France, Republic, 
and Revolution. 

French River, a river of Upper (Canada, 
which runs from Lake Huron, to Lake Nipissing. 

FRE'NCUl FY, v. a. From French. To in- 
fect with the manner of France ; to make a cox- 
comb. 

Has he familiarly disliked 
Your yellow starch, or said your doublet 
Was not exactly frenchijied ? Sfutk^pcarc. 

They mislikcd nothing more in king Edward th*’ 
Confessor than that he yuxs frenchijied ; and accountcil 
the dcvsire of foreign language then to be a foretoken 
of bringing in foreign powers, which indeed happem'd. 

Camden's Remains. 

FRE'NETIC, adj, Fr. frenetique ; ^pfvrin- 
koq; generally therefore written phrenetic. 
Mad; distracted. 

He hhnself impotent. 

By means of his frenetick malady. Daniel. 

FRE'NZY, w. s. *pmVtc; UlI. phrenitU' 
whence phrenetisy, phrenctsy, phrenzy, or 
frenzy. Madness ; distraction of mind ; aliena- 
tion of understanding ; any violent passion ap- 
proaching to madness. 

Yet Troilus for all this no worde saide. 

But long ho lake as still he ded were ; 
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And nfler this, with likmg be abraide. 

And to Pandarut voice he lent bU ere. 

And up his eien cast he. And than in fero 
Was Pandarus. lest that in a frerueye 
He should yfal, or ellcg gone deye. 

CfMUcer, Troilus and Creseide, 
That knave. Ford, hath the finest mad devil of 
jealousy in him that ever governed frenmy, 

^hakspeare. 

True fortitude is sr-cn in great exploits. 

That justice warrants, and that wisdom guides ; 

A\\ else is tow'ring freruty and distraction. 

Addison. 

Why such a disposition of the body induceth sleep, 
another disturbs all the operations of the soul, and 
occasions a lethargy or frenzy : this knowledge ex- 
ceeds our narrow faculties. Bentley, 

FHE'Q^^ENCE, n. s. ^ Vt, frequence ; Ijat. 
Fre'quencv, w. 5. frequentia. Crowd; 

Frf/quent, adj . & v. a . 1 concourse ; assem- 
Frequent'arle, adj . bly ; common occur- 

Fhequent'er, ti . s . rence; the condition 

Fre'quently, adv. J of being often seen 
or done ; often done ; often seen ; often occur- 
ring; used often to practise any thing; full of 
concourse; to visit often: tube much in any 
place ; to resort often to. 

They in latter day, 

Finding in it fit ports for fishers' trade, 

Gan more the same frequent, and further to invade. 

Spenser. 

ITiero were synagogues for men to resort unto : our 
Saviour himself and the apostles frequented them. 

Hooker. 

'I’hc freqttence of degree. 

From high to low throughout. 

Shakspeare. Timon. 

This fellow here, this tliy creature. 

By night frequents ray house, Fd. 

At that time this land was known ami freqttcnted. 

Bacon. 

Thou earnest ere wliile into this senate ; who 
Of such a frequency, so many friends 
And kindred thou hast here, saluted thee ? 

Ben Jonson. 

While youth lasted in him, the exercises of that 
age and his humour not yet fully discovered, made 
him somewhat the more f/Of^ucntable and less dan- 
gerous. Sidney. 

He, in full frequtmee bright 
Of angels, thus to Gabriel smiling spake. 

MtlUm. 

Frequent and full. Id. 

With tears 

Watering the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, scut from hearts contrite, in sign. 

Of sorrow unfeigned, and humiliation meek. Id, 
An aheient and imperial city ftills ; 

The streets are filled with frequent funerals. 

Dry den, 

Should a miracle be indulged to one, others would 
think themselves equally entitled to it ; and, if in- 
dulged to many, it would no longer have the effect of 
a miracle : its force and influence would be lost by 
frequency of it. Atterbury. 

Frequent herset shall besiege your gates. 

Pope. 

®very man thinks he may pretend to any employ- 
■Qont, provided he ha* been lot^d and frequent in 
declaring himself hearty for the government. 

Swift. 


I could not, without much grief, observe how 
quently both gentlemen and ladies are at a oas £of 
questions and answers. * Jf<t, 

Persons under bad imputations arc no great fre- 
quenter* of churches. id, 

FllR(iUElM'TATIVE,«r^ Fr.frequentatif, 
\Ai. frequentativus. A grammatical term applied 
to verbs, signifying the frequent repetition of an 
action . 

FliFRKT (Nicholas), a learned French authpr 
born at Paris in 1688. At the age of t\yenty-five 
his merits recommended him to the Academy of 
Inscriptions, of which he became a member. On 
that occasion he presented the society with a 
dissertation on the origy^ of the French, which 
though learned, was so hold, that he was re- 
warded for it with a place in the Baslile. Ilis 
subsequent writings were mostly against revela- 
tion. lie died in 1749. 

FliERON (Elias Catherine), an eminent 
French author and reviewer, horn at Quirnper in 
1719. lie was educated among the Jesuits, but 
quitted their society in 1739. Ilis critical works 
were much esteemed, but containing some free 
strictures upon M. Voltaire^s writings, that 
satirist attacked him with his usual asperity. In 
1749 Freron commenced his Letters on certain 
Writings of the Times, which extended to thir- 
teen volumes. He then began his Ann6cs Lite- 
raires, which he continued till his death in 1776. 
He was an able opponent of the new philosophy, 
and an acute critic. Besides the above he wrotcy 
t. Miscellanies; 2. Les Vrais Plaisirs; and 3. 
Part of a Translation of Lucretius. 

FRESCATl, or Fr.\scati, an episcopal town 
of Italy, seated on the brow of a hill, in the 
(^ampagna di Roma. It derives its name from 
the coolness of (he air, and fresh verdure of the 
fields around. • It is built on the ruins of the 
ancient Tusculum ; two miles from the Tusculan 
villa where Cicero wrote his fiimous questions, 
now called (Jrotta Ferrata. There is a very fine 
prospect from this town into the neighbouring 
country. Ft is surrounded by some of the most 
beautiful villas in Italy; the principal of which 
are tlie villa of Aldobrandini, belonging to prince 
Pamfili ; villa Taherna, belonging to prince 
Borghese; and villa Ludovisi, to the family of 
Colonna. Frcscali, Tivoli, and Albano, are the 
favorite abodes of the landscape painters, who 
travel into Italy for improvement. Nothing can 
surpass the admirable assemblage of hills, mea- 
dows, lakes, c'ascades, gardens, ruins, groves, and 
terraces, which charm the eye while wandering 
among the shades of these delightful villages. 
It is ten miles south-east of Rome. ]..ong. 1 
42" E., lat. 41^ 48" N. 

FR ESC LONE, a town of Naples, in the pro- 
vince of Molise, two miles south-west of Molise. 

FRFIS'CO, 7 *. s. Ital. Coolness ; shade ; dus- 
kiness; like that of the evening or morning: to 
paint in fresco is to throw the scene or the object 
into duskiness, as distinguished from glaring 
light. 

Hellish sprites 

Love more the fresco of the nights. Prior. 

Here Oiy well-studied marbles fix our eye; 

A fading freseo here demands a sigh. Pope* 
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Fresco^ a method of painting in relievo on 
walls, so as to endure the weather. It is per> 
formed with water colors on fresh plaster, or on 
a wa]l laid with mortar not yet dry. This sort 
of painting has a great advantage by its incor- 
porating with the mortar, and, drying along with 
it, becomes very durable. The Italians, from 
whom we borrow the term, call it fresco, because 
it is fre<|uently used for walls, alcoves, and other 
buildings in the open air. Vitruvius (lib. vii. 
cap. 4) galls it udo tectorio. In executing 
paintings in fresco, the necessary preparations 
are the sketch, the cartoon, in full size, cut in 
suitable pieces, the colors, prepared only with 
water, and the two sorts of plaster, the render- 
ing and finishing coats on which the picture is 
to be painted. Every part must be determined 
upon, as no alteration or amendment can take 
place ; and the painter must be well acquainted 
with the qualities of his colors, as they dry lighter 
than when laid on. There are two operators in 
constant attendance, the plasterer, and the 
painter, who follows him, and dyes his colors 
into the very body of the plaster while yet wet; 
the plasterer first renders the wall with a coat of 
coarse stucco formed of lime and sand, and 
finishes with the finer to such a surface as the 
artist requires; who then pricks his outline 
through the cartoon, and draws it with a style, 
to prevent the colors ruiuiing beyond them. 
The colors must then be dashed on at once in a 
broad, bold, and general manner, that, by an 
able artist, must produce a grand style. Paint- 
ing in fresco is very ancient, having been prac- 
tised in the earliest ages of Greece and Horae. 
FRESH, ik. 71. s. Saxon Fpefc; Fr. 
Fresh'en, V. a. 71. fraische. Cool; not 
Fresii'f.t, 71. I vapid with heat; not 
Fresh'lv, adv. [ salt ; new ; not had be- 

Fresh'ness, n. s. fore; not impaired by 
Fresh- wa'ier, ti. s. J time; recent; recency; 
re-invigorated ; brisk ; strong ; cheeiful ; unfaded ; 
unimpaired ; florid ; ruddy ; sweet, as opposed to 
stale or stinking; pure, not salt-water. Freshet 
signifies a pool of fresh-water ; and fresh-water 
is a compound word of fresh and water, used as 
an adjective. Raw ; unskilled ; unacquainted. 
A low term borrowed from the sailors, who stig- 
matise those who come first to sea as fresh-water 
men, or novices. 

Upon his hede he wered of laarer grene, 

A gcrlond frethe and lusty for to sene. 

Chaucer. The Kmghtes Tale, 
48 oft as I behold, and see 
The sovereign beauty that ine bound ; 

The nighcr my comfort is to me, 

Alas the frether iA my wound. Surrey, 

And wise Cambiua taking by her side 
Faire Canacee, as freth as morning rose. 

Unto her coch remounting, homo did ride. 

Admired of all thlh people, and much glorifidc. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene. 
And chalenging the virgin as his dew 
Ilia foe was soonc addrest : the trmnpctM freshly blew. 

Id. 

The weeds of heresy being grown unto such ripeness 
as that was, do, even in the very cutting down, scatter 
oftentimes those seeds which for a while lie unseen and 
buried in the earth ; but afterwards freshly spring up 
again no less peruicious than st the first. lioaker. 


Those nobility, as freshwater soldiers which had 
never seen but some light skirmishes, in their vain 
bravery made light account of the Turks. KnoUes. 
Then shall our names. 

Familiar in thoir mouth as household words 
Be in their flowing freshly remembered. 

Shakspeaire, 

He shall drink nought but brine ; for I’ll not shew 
him 

Where the quick yrerfisr are. Id, Tempeet. 

Tell me 

Hast thou beheld a fresher gentlewomau. 

Such war of white and red within her cheeks ? 

Shakspeare, 

Looks he as freshly as he did the day he wrestled \ 

Id. 

They are now freshly in diflerenco with them. 

Bacon. 

Most odours smell best broken or crushed ; but 
flowers pressed or beaten, do lose the freshness and 
sweetness of their odour. Id. 

This pope is dccrcpid, and the bell goeth for him ; 
take order that when ho is dead tlierc be chosen a popo 
of fresh years, between fifty and threescore. 

Id. Holy War. 

The Scots had the advantage both for number and 
freshness of men. Hayward. 

Think not, ’cause men flattering say, 

Yc are fresh as April, sweet as May, 

Bright as is the morning star. 

That you are so. Carew. 

They keep themselves unmixt with tho salt water ; 
so that, a very great way within tho sea, men may take 
up as fresh water as if they were near the land. 

Abbot*s Desc. of the World. 
All fish from sea or shore. 

Freshet or purling brook, or shell or fin. 

Milton. 

Thou sun, said I, fair light! 

4&d thou enlightened earth, re fresh and gay ! 

id. 

Fresh gales and gentle airs 
Whispered it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rose, flung odours, from the spicy shrub 
Disporting ’ Id. 

This second source of men, while yet but few. 

And while tho dread of judgment past remain 
Fresh in their minds, fearing tho Deity, 

With some regard to what is just and right, 

Shall load ihoir lives. Id. Paradise Lost. 

With such a care 

As roses from thoir stalks we tear. 

When we would still preserve them new. 

And fresh as on the bush they grew. Waller. 
As a fresh gale of wind fills the sails of a ship. 

Holder 

No borrowed bays his temples did adorn. 

But to our crown he did fresh jewels bring. 

Dryden 

Amidst the spirits Palinurus pressed ; 

Yet fresh from life, a new admitted guest. Id 
Fresh from the fact, as in the present case, 

The criminals are seized upon the place ; 

Stiff in denial, as the law appoints. 

On Engines they distond their tortured joints. Id 
Nor lies she long ; but as her fates ordain. 
Springs up to life, and fresh to second pain ; 

Is saved to-day, to-morrow to be slain. 

That love which first was sot, will first decay ; 

Mine of a fresher date will longer stay. 

Say, if she please, she hither may repair, 

And breathe freshness of the open air. 

For the constant freshness of it, it is such a pleasuf 
as can never cloy or overwork the mind ; for sure. 
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lau man was ever weary of thinking that he had done 
well or virtuously. South, 

She laid her down to rest, 

And to the winds exposed her glowing breast. 

To take the frtthneu of the morning air. 

Adduon, 

They represent to themselves a thousand poor, 
tall, innocent, coloured young gentlemen, id. 
I’ll cull the farthest mead for thy repast ; 

The choicest herbs I to thy hoard will bring. 

And draw thy water from the freshest spring. 

Prior, 

The secret venom, circling in her veins. 

Works through her skin, and bursts in bloating stains ; 
Her cheeks their freshness lose and wonted grace. 

And an unusual paleness spreads her face. 

Granoille, 

A freshening breeze the magick power supplied. 
While the winged vessel flew along the tide. Pope, 
Preclusive drops let all their moisture flow 

In large effusion o’er the freshened world. 

Thomson, 

But no one doubted on the whole, that she 

Was what her dress bespoke, a damsel fair 

And fresh t and beautiful exceedingly. 

Who with the brightest Georgias might compare. 

Bgron, 

Fresh Disseisin, in law, such a disseisin, as 
a man may defeat of himself, as where it is within 
fifteen days. 

Fresh Shot, in aea language, the falling down 
of any large river into the sea, whereby the sea 
has fresh water a great way from us month. 

To F'resiien the hawse, in nautical language, 
signifies to change the old canvas, &c., which 
is usually wrapped round the cable, to prevent 
its being worn tlirougli by tlie friction against the 
side of the vessel, &c., in heavy siias. 

FRFSIIKS, a local term signifying annual inun- 
dations from the rivers being swollen by the 
melted snows and other fresli waters from the 
uplands, as in the Nile, itc., from periodical 
or tropical rains. As a sailor’s term, it is opposed 
to marine or salt-water floodings, tides, &c. 
The word is of common use in America, where 
the inundations so called are of great service. 
They bring down the soil to the intervales below, 
and form a fine mould, producing corn, grain, 
and herbage in the most luxuriant plenty. They 
also afford another benefit, in regard to many 
rivers in America, viz. in equalising the surface 
of the stream, where rapid falls, or cascades, 
obstruct the navigation ; so that rafts of timber 
and other gross prorliice are floated down to the 
sea-ports in great quantities. 

FIFESNE (Charles de), Sieur du (’ango, one 
of the most learned writers of his time, was born 
at Amiens in 1610, and studied at the Jesuits’ 
College in that city. He afterwards stmlied the 
law at Orleans, and gained great reputation by 
his works; among which are, 1. The lli.story of 
C’onstantinople under the FTonch Fanperors. 2. 
John Cinnamus’s History of the aflairs of John 
J^nd Manuel Comnenus, in (ircek and Latin, 
with historical and philological notes. S. (ilos- 
sariuni ad Scriptores Media: et liifimie Lalini- 
tatis; 6 vols. folio. 4. A (rreek Glossary, con- 
sisting of ciiricMis passages from rare MSS. 2 
voU. folio. He died in l(>88, aged seventy-eight. 
I^uis XIV. settled pensions on his four children. 

FRESNOY (Charles Alphoiiso du), an excel- 


lent poet and painter, born at Paris in 1611. He 
was instructed by Perrier and Simon Vonet in 
painting, but, as soon as he fixed himself at 
liome, he made the works of Titian his models. 
He was, however, more celebrated as a poet tlian 
as a painter; and is better known by his incom- 
parable poem De Arte Graphic^, than by his per- 
lormances on the canvas, lie bestowed so much 
pains on it, that he died in 1665, before it was 
publi.shcd. It was printed afterwards with a 
French prose translation and notes, by M. de 
Piles ; and was translated into English by Mr. 
Dryden, who prefixed an original preface with 
a parallel between painting and poetry. 

I’RETjW.s., v.fl. &i;. /j.x Of this word, as 
F R El*' i u L, (uij. / Dr. J ohnson says, the 

Fret’fully, £idu. \ etymology is doubt- 
Fret’fulness, n. r. iful: ‘some derive it 
Fret'ty, 3 from ppetan to eat; 

others from ppetpan to adorn ; some from tppLrro ; 
Skinner more probably from fremo^ or the F’r. fre- 
tiller : perhaps it comes immediaioly from the i^t. 
fretum. Mr. Todd suggests a more probable 
origin of it ; i. e. from Sax. ppeotSan, or the Fr. 
Jrotterf to rub. A frith, or strait of the sea, where 
the water by confinement is always rough. The 
first idea is fermentation ; commotion ; agitation ; 
applied to water; to liquors; to vibrations; attri- 
tion ; corrosion ; however occasioned : also to 
protuberances, excrescences, or ornaments, re- 
sembling the effects whicli arc visible on an agi- 
tated surface. Whatever interrupts smoothness, or 
diversifies appearances, giving such a variety as 
motion often does to liquids. It is also a|>plied 
to the agitations of the mind ; to the peevishness 
and discontent which wear away the patience 
of others and destroy our own peace. Fretful- 
ness is self-vexation, as distinguished from being 
vexed : ( Jiaucer also makes use of it in the 
sense of eating or devouring. 

His ho&Tl frctteth against the Lord. Prov, xix, 3.^ 
Men mighten asken, why she was not slain? 

VMe, at the festo, wdio might hire body save? 

And I answer to that demand again. 

Who saved Daniel in that horrible cave 
Ther every wight but ho master or knave. 

Was with the leon/reffc or he asterte ? 

wight but God, that he bare in his herte. 

Chaucer, The Man of Lawes Tale. 
'I’her I saw 1 Alteon an hart ymaked. 

Fur vengeance that he saw Diane all naked : 

] saw how that his hcindrs have him caught. 

And freten him; for that they knew him naught. 

Id. The Knightes Tale* 
Yet, saw I brent iho shippes hoppestercs ; 

The hunto yslrangled with the wild bores ; 

The sow freting the child right in the cradel. Id. 

There Saintes have hir cominge and lesorte. 

To seen the kinge so riolly besene 
In purple clad and eke the queene in sorte ; 

And on hir heddes sawe I crownc-s tweine 
With stones fret : so tliiU it was no peine 
Withouteu mete and drinke to stand and see 
The kinges honor and the rialtc. 

Id. The Court of Love, 
Helpless, wliat may it boot 
To fret for anger, or for grief to moan ! 

Faerie Queene, 

They trouble themselves with fretting at the igtio- 
raucc of such as withstand them in their opinion. 

Hooker. 
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VTo art to a ftelting mind at tha church of Rome, 
and with angrjr disposition enter into cogitation. Id. 
Their wounded steeds 

Ffnt fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
York out their anued hods at their dead masters. 

Shakspeare. Henry V, 


Be Iion<mettlcd, proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are. 

id. Macbeth. 


Are you positive and fretful ? 

Heedless, ignorant, forgetful ? 

* Shalutpcare, 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noise 
When they exo fretted with the gusts of heaven. 

Id. 


Yon grey lines. 

That fret the clouds, are messengers of day. Id. 
Thy knotty and combined locks to part. 

And each particular hair to stand on end. 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. Id. 
Where’s the king? 

— Contending with the fretful elements ; 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the sea. Id. 
Antony 

Is valiant and dejected ; and, by starts, 
His/re«cd fortunes give him hope and fear 
Of what he has and has not. 

Id. Ant my and Cleopatra. 

It requireth good winding of a string bofwc it will 
make any note ; and, in the tops of lutes, the higher 
they go, the less distance is between the jirets. 

Bacon. 


The frets of houses, and all equal hguros, please ; 
whereas unequal ligurcs arc but deformities. Id. 

Take a piece of glover’s leather that is very thin, 
and put your gold therein, with sal ariiioniac, bind- 
iug it close, and then hang it up ; the sal armoniac 
wiliyri?^ away, and the gold remain behind. 

Peacham. 

In the banks of rivers, with the washings of the 
water, there were divers times fretted out big pieces 
of gold. Abbot. 

Calmness is great advantage : ho that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his tire, 

Mark all his wand’rings, and enjoy his frets. 

As cunning fencers suffer heat to tiro. Herbert. 
The painful husband, phming up his ground. 

Shall find all fret with rust, both pikes and shudds. 
And empty helms under his harrow sound. 

Hahewill, 

, You, too weak the slightest loss to bear. 

Arc on the fret of pa.ssion, boil and rage. 

Creech. 


The harp 

Had work, and rested not : the solemn pipe 
And dulcimer, all organs of sweet stop. 

All sounds on fret by string or golden wire. 
Tempered soft tunings, intermixed with voice 
Choral or unison. 

Miltons Paradise Lost. 
Nor did there want 

Cornice or freese, with bossy sculptures graven : 
The roof vroA fretted gold. Id, 

The better part with Mary and with Ruth 
Chosen thou hast ; and they that overween. 

And at' thy growing virtues their spleen. 

No anger find in thco hut pity and truth. 

Milton. 


Hudibroa fretting 

Conquest should be so long a getting, 

Brew up his force. Hudibras, 


Enripui generally signifieth any atrait, fret, or 
channel of the sea, running between two shores. 

Broume. 

He swells with wrath, he makes outrageous moan. 
Ho frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the ground. 

thyden. 

These do but indeed scrape off the exuberances, or 
fret into the wood, and therefore they are very seU 
dom used to soft wood. Moxon. 

They are fitted to answer the most variable harmo- 
ny : two or three pipes to all those of a ehurck-organ, 
or to all the strings and frets of a lute. 

Grew*s Cosmol. Sac. 

The incredulous Pheae, having yet 
Drank but one round, replied in sober fret. 

Tate. 

No benefits whatsoever, shall over alter or allay 
that diabolical rancour, that frets and fennentH in 
some hellish breasts, but that it will foam out in slau- 
der and invective. South. 

Of this river the surface is covered with froth and 
bubbles ; for it i-uns along upon the fret, and is still 
breaking against the stones that oppose its passage. 

Addison on Italy. 

We take delight in a prospect well laid out, and 
diversified with fields and meadows, woods and rivers, 
in the curious works of rucks and grottos. 

Id. Spectator. 

Such an expectation, cries one, will never come to 
pass : therefore I’ll even give it up, and go and fret 
inysclf. Collier. 

Before I ground the object-melal on the pitch, 1 
always ground the putty on it with the concave cop- 
per, ’till it had done making a noise ; because, if the 
particles of the putty were not made to stick fast in 
the pitch, they would, by rolling up and down, grai..! 
and /rc/ the objcct-inctal.and fill it full of little holes. 

Newton*s Opticks. 

It inflamed and swelled very much ; many wheals 
arose, and fretted one into another with great excoria- 
tion. IViseman. 

Injuries from friends fret and gall more, and the 
memory of tht'in is not so easily obliterated. 

Arhuthnot. 

The blood, in a fever, if well governed, like wine 
upon the fretf disebargeth itself of heterogeneous 
mixtures. Derhnm. 

How should I fret to mangle every line. 

In reverence to the sms of thirty-nine. Pope. 

Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret, 

I never answ-ered, I was not in debt, id. 

The’ adjoining brook that purls along 
The vocal grove, novr fretting o’er a rock. 

Now scarcely moving through a reedy pool. 

Thv.nson. 

A bad old woman making a worse will. 

Which leaves you minus of the cash you counted 

As certain ; — these are paltry things, and yet 

I’ve rarely seen the man they did not frel, 

Byron. 

Fret, in heraldry, one of the snb-or(liivaric.> 
com))Osed<of a sallier and mascle ; 
it has been called by some a 
true lover’s knot. Guillim as- 
serts that its origin may be found 
in the net-work used to fasten tiie 
raw hides on the ancient turrets 
as a defence against the arrows of 
the enemy. See diagram. 

FRETTS, in mineralogy, a term nseU oy 
miners to express the worn side of the banks o 
the rivers in mine countries, where they searc i 
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for tlie shoad stones or grewts washed down from 
the hills, in order thence to trace out the running 
of the shoad up to the mine. 

Fret-Work, work adorned with frets. It is 
sometimes used to fill up and enrich flat empty 
spaces; but it is mostly practised in roofs which 
are fretted over with plasterwork. 

FREUDENSTADT, a fdrtificd town of 
Wirtemberg, founded in IGOO, us an asylum for 
the persecuted German Protestants. It is seated 
in the Black Forest, twenty-four miles south-east 
of Strasburg, and thirty-six south-west of Stutt- 
gard. A part of the French army, under general 
Jourdan, were posted here on the 7th April 1799, 
when tliey attacked the Austrians under the 
archduke Charles, but were forced to retreat. 
Population about 2400. 

FREUDENTllAL, a town of Silesia, in 
Troppau, famous for tine linen and good horses. 
It is eleven miles south-west of Jagendorf, and 
seventeen west of Troppau. 

FREY E-vEMTER, a territory of Switzerland, 
surrounded by the cantons of Zurich, Bern, 
J.ucern, and Zug; anciently called Rori and 
Waggeiithal. The Swiss took it from count 
lla])sburg in 1415. It is twenty-four miles long, 
and twelve broad, and was united in 1803 to the 
canton of Aruau. The soil* is fertile, -and the 
population, chietly Catholics, about 20,000 souls. 

FRE^ BKRG, a celebrated mining town of 
Saxony, the capital of the Erzgebirg. It is situ- 
ated 1200 feet above the level of die sea, on a 
small river called the Fnjybergische-Mulda. It 
is tolerably well built, and contains 9000 inhabi- 
tants, and the officers here have tlie superinten- 
dance of all similar establishments throughout 
Saxony. A mining academy was founded in 
17G5, and has been superintended or distin- 
guished by the researches of Werner, Charpen- 
tier, i.ampe, &c. There are attached to it a 
library, a cabinet, and a collection of models. 
A part of the students are educated gratis. The 
mines in the neighbouring district, 250 in num- 
ber, employ about 5000 men. The establish- 
ment for amalgamation is said to be the most 
perfect in Europe. About a mile from the town 
are silver mines, of which the annual produce 
is from 10,000 to 15,000 lbs. of lead ; the Frey- 
berg mines yield only 1000 lbs. : they afford 
also copper, tin, silver, and vitriol. Here are 
also manufactures of hardware and cloth. Frcy- 
bergwas the scene of a victory gained by Prince 
Henry of Prussia in 1762. It is eighteen miles 
S.S, w. of Meissen, and nineteen W. S. W. of 
Bresden. ♦ 

Fkeyrerg, or Przibbr, a town of Moravia, 
twenty-eight miles K. N. E. of Prerau, and 
thirty-six east of Olmutz, with 3500 inhabitants. 

Freyborg, or Friburg, a well built town of 
Baden, in the entrance of the Black Forest, at 
the foot of a mountain. It was till lately the 
<^apital of Brisgau, and now of the circle of the 
Treisain. It has a population of about 10,000, 
Jtnd was formerly fortified, but was dismantled 

the French in 1744. It is the seat of a uni- 
versity founded in 1456, and still flourishing. 

EREYSINGEN, a town end bishopric of 
Bavaria, formei ly an independent bishopric, now 
the chief place of a district in the circle of the 


Iser. It stands in a valley between two em> 
nences, and there is a bridge here across tho 
Iser. The town is well built : population 350Q. 
The territory of Freysingen was given to Bavaria 
in 1802, and then contained 27,000 inhabitants. 
The bishopric, now become strictly a spiritual 
dignitary, was transferred in 1817 to Munich. 
Seventeen miles N. N. E. of Munich, and eighteen 
south-west of Lamlshut. 

Freysingen, or Friesingen, an ecclesiastical 
principality of (ierniany in Bavaria, between 
Munich and Landshut. It comprehends the 
counties of Ismaning and Werdenfels, and the 
lordship of Btirgkrain. 

FRPABILITY, w. s. a Vr.friable ; Lat./r»- 
Fri’aiilf., inbilis. Easily crum- 

bled ; easily reduced to powder. The noun 
designates the capacity or tendency to such re- 
duction. 

A spongy excrescence groweth upon the roots of the 
laser-tree, and sumeiimes on cedar, very white, light, ' 
and friable, which we call agarick. Bucon, 

Hardiness, friability, and power to draw iron, are 
qualities to be found in a loadstone. 

The liver, of all the viscera, is the most and 
easily crumbled or dissolved. Arbuthnot on Diet» 

FRPAR, n.a. A corruption of the 

Fri'ar-like, French /rr/T, A relU 

Fri'arly, ar//. I gious ; a brother of 
FrPary, ?i. s. & 3 some regular order in 

the church of Rome. The derivatives have all 
a direct or remote relation to this etymon : thus 
friar-like is monastic, after the manner of those 
who are secludt‘d in religious houses, unskilled 
in the world. So also, friarly and friary, except 
that the latU.r is used as a noun, and signifies a 
monastery or convent of friars. 

A Frere there was, a wanton and a mery, 

A liinitour, a full solcmpttc man, 

In all the ordres fonre is non that can 
So raoche of daliancc and fayre laiigage. 

He haddc ymadc ful many a inariago 
Of yonge winuiieu at his oweri cost j 
Until his ordro ho wos a noble post. 

Chaucer, Prologue to the Cant. Tales. 
Their friarlike general would the next day make 
one holyday in the Christian calendars, in rotnem- 
brance of thirty thousand Hungarian martyrs slain of 
the Turks. Knolles. 

Holy Franciscan friar ! brother! ho ! 

Shahpeare. 

All the priests and friars in my realm. 

Shall in procession sing her endless praise. Id. 
Francis Cornfield did scratch his elbow when he 
had sweetly invented to signify his name. bt. Francis, 
with a friary cowl in a corn field. Camden's Hemains, 
Seek not proud riches, but such as thou mayest get 
justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and leave 
contentedly ; yet have no abstract nor friarly contempt 
of them. Bacon's Essays. 

He's but z. friar, but he's big enough to be a pope. 

Dryden. 

Many Jesuits and friars wont about in the disguise 
of Presbyterian and Independent ministers to preach 
up rebellion. Swiff. 

Friar, or Frier. h^i.Jrater; Ital.^ra; and 
Fr. /me, i. e. brother. A term common to 
monks of all ortlcrs, founded on the Bup])Osition 
that there is a kind of brotherhood presumed 
between the religious persons of the same monas- 
tery. Friars aW generally distinguished into 
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these four principal branches, viz. 1. Francis- 
CAM9, minors, or gray friars; 2. Augustines: 
3. Dominicans, or black friars; 4. Cakme- 
MTES, or white friars. From .these four the rest 
of the orders deecend. See these articles. 

Friar, in a more peculiar sense, is restrained 
to such monks as are not priests ; for those in or- 
ders are usually dignified with the appellation 
of father. 

Friars Observant (fratres ohservantes) were 
a branch of the Franciscans ; thus called because 
not combined together in any cloister, convent, 
or corporation, as the conventuals are ; but only 
agreeing; among themselves to observe the rules 
of their order more strictly than the conventuals 
did, from whom they separated themselves out of 
a singularity of zeal, living in certain places of 
their own choosing. 

FlirAHSCOWL, /*. s. Friar and cowl. A 
plant. It agrees with arum, from which it dif- 
fers only in having a fiower resembling a cowl. 

FllIlVIlLE, V. n.lkn.s. } Vr. frivole; Lat. 

Frib'bler, 71. s. i frivolus, trifling. 

To trifle : atrifler; a fop; an imbecile. 

Though cheats, yet more intelligible 
Than those that with the stars do fribble, 

Hudihras. 

A fribbler is one who professes rapture for the wo- 
man, and dreads her consent. Spectator, 

FRIBOURG, a canton of Switzerland, be- 
tween that of Berne and tlie Pays do Vaud : its 
extent is computed at 283(3 square miles ; and its 
population at 88,000. The north division contains 
extensive and fertile plains ; souiliward it is 
mountainous and sterile. Its principal river is 
the Sane, which flows northward through the 
centre of the canton. Pasturage is tin; chief oc- 
cupation of the iiihahitaiits, who export cattle, 
butter, and cheese, particularly that known 
throughout the continent by the name of gruyere, 
and import much of their corn from France. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Catholics, the Cal- 
vinists not exceeding 8000 : in some parts they 
^eak German, in others a corrupt French. 
There are few manufactures; and the govern- 
ment is a mixture of aristocracy and democracy : 
IR 1803 the canton was divided into the five dis- 
tricts of Fribourg Proper, Marten, Bulle, Ro- 
mont, and Estavayor. 

Fribourg, a large town of Switzerland, the 
capital of the foregoing canton, situated on the 
Sane, in a most singular and picturesque situa- 
tion, thus elegantly described by Mr. arcbdeacoir 
Coxe : — 

‘ It stands partly in a small plain, partly on bqld 
acclivities on a ridge of rugged rocks, half en- 
circled by the Sane ; and is so entirely concealed 
by the circumjacent hills, that the traveller 
scarcely catches the smallest glimpse, until he 
bursts upon a view of the whole town from the 
overhanging eminence. The fortifications, which 
consist of high stone walls and towers, enclose a 
circumference of about four miles ; within which 
space the eye comprehends a singular mixture 
of houses, rocks, tliickets, and meadows, vary- 
ing instantly from wild to ameable, from the 
bustle of a town to the solitude of the deepest 
retirement. The Sane winds in such a serpen- 
tine manner a.s to form in its course, within the 


space of two miles, five obtuse angles, between 
which the intervening parts of the current' arc 
parallel to each other. On all sides the descen; 
to the town is extremely steep : in one place the 
streets even pass over the roofs of the houses. 
Many of the edifices are raised in regular grada- 
tion, like the seats of an amphitheatre; and many 
overhang the edge of a precipice in such a man- 
ner that, on looking down, a weak head would 
be apt to turn giddy. But the most extraordinary 
point of view is from the Pont-neuf. On the 
north-west a part of the town stands boldly on 
the sides and the piked hack of an abrupt ridge ; 
and from east to west a semicircle of high per- 
pendicular rocks is seen, whose base is washed 
and undermined by the winding Sane, and 
whose tops and sides are tliinly scattered with 
shrubs and underwood. On the highest point 
of the rocks, and on the very edge of the j)reci- 
pice, appears, half hanging in llie air, the gate 
called Bourguillon : a stranger standing on tht 
bridge would compare it to Uaputa, or the Fly- 
ing Island in Gulliver’s Travels ; and would not 
conceive it to be accessible but by moans of a 
cord and pulleys. The houses, conslructod'with 
a gray sandstone, arc neat and well built; and 
the public edifices, particularly the cathedral, are 
extremely elegant.* Population O.'iOO. Fribtajrg 
lies sixteen miles south-west of Bern, and seventy- 
five of Zurich. The host buildings are the Je- 
suits’ church, and the (lathedral of St. Nicholas ; 
the principal seminary for education is called the 
college of St. Michael. This town was taken by 
the French in 1790, 

FRICASSEE’, 71 . s. Fr. A dish made by 
cutting cluckens or other small things in pieces, 
and dressing them with strong sauce. 

Oh, how would Homer praise iheir dancing dogs, 
Thfir stinking cheese, and fricacy of frogs ; 

He’d raise no fables, sing no flagrant lie. 

Of boys with custard choaked at Newberry. King. 

♦FRICA'TION, n. $. Lat. Jricatio. The act 
of rubbing one thing against another. 

Gentle fricatioti draweth forth the nourishment, by 
making the parts a little hungry, and heating thrnt ; 
this frication I wish to be done in the morning. 

Bacon*8 Natural Hisiory, 

Resinous or unctuous bodies, and such as will dame, 
attract vigorously, and most thereof without frication, 
as good hard wax, which will convert llie needle al- 
most as actively as tho loadstone. Browne. 

FRICKTIIAL, a district in the canton ol 
Aargau, Switzerland, on the south side of the 
Rhine, extcndii^ from Augst to Botzberg. 
Population about 20,000; chiefly Catholics. 
This district, iirmortant as a military position, 
belonged to the Brisgau until 1801 . 

FRICTION, Fr. friction, frictio, from Latin 
frico ; ^ Gr. 0pivi|, cold (because those who are 
cold rub themselves). — Ainsworth. The act of 
rubbing two bodies together ; the resistance m 
machines caused by the motion of one botly 
upon another ; medical rubbing with the flesh- 
brush or cloths. 

Frictiona make tho parts more fleshy and fall# 
we see both in men and in the carrying of horses ; •<> 
that they draw a greater quantity of spirits to t c 
parts. 
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00 not oil bodies which abpund with terrestrial 
par(i« and especially with sulphureoua ones, emit 
light ms often as those parU are sufficiently agitated, 
whether the agitation be made by heat, friction, per- 
cussion, putrefaction, or by any vital motion 7 

Newton*» Opiicktm 

Frictiok is called also attrition. The phe 
nomena arising upon the friction of divers bo- 
dies, under different circumstances, are very nu- 
merous and considerable. Mr. Hawksbee gives 
a number of experiments of this kind ; particu- 
larly of the attrition or friction of glass, under 
various circumstances, the result of which was 
that it yielded light and became electrical All 
bodies by friction are brought to conceive heat; 
many of them to emit light ; particularly a cat's 
back, sugar, beaten sulphur, mercury, sea water, 
gold, copper, &c. but above all diamonds, which 
when briskly rubbed against glass, gold, or the 
like, yield a light equal to that of a live coal 
when blowed by the bellows. See Electricity. 

Friction, in mechanics, arises from the 
roughness or asperity of the surface of the body 
moved on, and that of the body moving : or 
such surfaces consisting alternately of eminences 
and cavities, either the eminences of the one 
must be raised over tliose of the other, or they 
must be both broken and worn off ; but neither 
can happen without motion, nor can motion be 
produced without a force impressed. Hence the 
force applied to move the body is either wholly 
or partly spent to this effect ; and consequently 
there arises a resistance, or friction, which will 
be greater, cacteris paribus, as the eminences are 
the greater and the substance the harder: and 
as the body, by continual friction, diminishes. 
Messrs. Amontons, De la Hire, Camus, Desa- 
guliers, Muschenbroek, Ferguson, Euler, and 
other mechanicians, have made a number of in- 
genious experiments to settle a principle for the 
exact calculation of the quantity of friction. But 
the roost successful set of experiments made on 
this subject are those of the llev, Samuel Vince, 
A. M. of Cambridge ; published in the 75th vo- 
lume of the Philosophical Tnmsactions, p. 165. 
Mr. Emerson, in his Principles of Mechanics, 
has also made several important i^marks on 
the friction of wood and metals. See Mechanics. 

Friction, in medicine and surgery, is per- 
formed with oils, unguents, or other matters, to 
relieve or cure a diseased part. Frictions with 
mercurial ointment are much used in venereal 
cases. ITie application of mercury externally 
by friction is preferred to giving it internally, 
to raise a salivation. Frictions with the 
flesh-brush, a linen cloth, or even the hand 
alone, contribute greatly to health, in all diseases 
^here the circulation of the blood and humors 
w impeded, or the power of the nerves weakened. 
Persons therefore of weak nerves, and sedentary 
lives, should supply the want of other exercise 
by spending half an hour, morning and night, in 
*^bbing their whole body, especially their limbs, 
'^ith a flesh-brush. This is most advantageously 
performed when the primae vise are most 
empty. 

FRFDAY, n. I. SaX, The sixth 

of the week, so named of Freya, a Saxon 
aeity. 


Right as the Friday, sothly for to tell. 

Now shincth it, and now it raineth fast ; 

Right so can gcry Venus overcast 

The hertes of hire folk ; right as hire day 

Is gerfull, right so changeth she aray : 

Selde is the Friday all the weke yliko. 

Chaucer, The Knightee Tale, 
An* she were not kin to me, she would be as fair 
on Friday as Helen is on Sunday. Shahspeare, 
For Venus, like her day, will change her cheer. 
And seldom shall we see a Friday clear. Dryden, 
Friday, by the Romans, was called dies Ve- 
neris. See Frea. 

FRIDSTOE, one of the ancient immunities 
granted to churches. Tlieword signifies a seat, 
chair, or place of peace and security, where cri- 
minals might find safety and protection. Of 
these there were many in England; but the 
most famous were those at Beverly, and in St. 
Peter’s church at York, granted by charter of king 
Henry I. 

FRIEDLAND, a town of Mecklenburg, in 
Stargard. It contains 3400 inhabitants; but the 
neighbourhood is marshy. It is fourteen miles 
north-east of New Brandenburg, and twenty -five 
south-east of Demmin. 

Friedeand, a town in the circle of Konigs- 
berg, East Prussia, on the Alle, famous for a 
battle gained by Buonaparte over the Russians 
and Prussians on the 14th of June 1807, which 
led to the peace of Tilsit. Inhabitants 2120. 
The loss of the allies, in killed and wounded, was 
nearly 20,000 men. 

FRIEND, n , s. & v. a. ^ Saxon ppeob; 
F R T F. N i/ F, 1 ), adj, Belg , vrte nd. vrieml^ 

Frien i/r.Ess, aifj. [schap ; Goih. Jmnd ; 

Friend'liness, w. s, I Dan. /r<;w//e ; Scot. 
Frieni/ly, Sx. adv. frend, all probably 
Frienl/siiip, n. s, J from Gothic yr<r, 
frarn, Swed. rm/. ITiis word, with its derivatives, 
is pronounced frend, frendly : the » totally ne- 
glected. One united to another in mutual bene- 
volence and intimacy ; one reconciled to ano- 
ther : distinguished from an enemy or one that 
has hostile intentions ; a favorer of our persoiis 
or interests; a familiar com pellation. The de- 
rivatives speak for themselves, or their illustra- 
tions will explain them. 

Friend, how earnest thou in hither ? 

Matt, xxii. 12. 

Some man is a friend for his own occasion, and 
will not abide in the day of thy trouble. Fed, vi. 8. 

Forsoth nature driveth us to love our frendee ; and, 
parfay, our enemies have more nedo of love than our 
frenden, and they that moro nede Lave, certes to hem 
sbal men do goodnesse. 

Chaucer, The Pertones Tale, 

Than cometh discord that unbindeth all manner of 
friendship, td. 

Be careful to make friendship the child, and not 
the father of virtue ; for many strongly knit minds 
are rather good friends than good men ; so although 
they do not like tho evil their friend does, yet they 
like him who does the evil. Sir P, Sidney, 

For Rhodoricke, whose surname shal be Great, 
Shall of himselfc a bravo ensample shew. 

That Saxon kings his friendship shall intreat ; 

And Howell Dha shall goodly well endew 
The salvage minds with skill of just and trew. 

8penter*t Faerie Queene* 
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Riiv captains are usually sent, only preferred by 
^^Hendihipf and not chosen by sufhciency. Spemer, 
God's bcniaon go vrith'you, and with those 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes. 

Shakspeare. 

Who comes so fast in silence of the night f 
—•A friend, 

— What/riewJ? Your name. Id, 

Here between the armies. 

Let's drink together friendly, and embrace ; 

That all their eyes may bear those tokens home 
Of our restored love and amity. Id, Henry IV, 
Not friended by his wish to your high person. 

His will is most malignant, and it stretches 
Heyond you to your friends. S/tahspeare, 

I know that we shall have him well to friend. Id, 
When vice makes mercy, mercy so extended. 
That, for the fault's love, is the' oflendcr friended. 

Id, 

Gracious, my lord, hard -by hero is a hovel : 

Some friendship will it lend you 'gainst the tempesb: 
Repose you there. Id, King Lear, 

There is little friendship in the world, and least of 
all between equals, which was wont lo be maguiiie.d ; 
that that is, is between superior and inferior, whoso 
fortunes may comprehend the one the other. Bacon, 
If she repent, and would make me amends. 

Bid her but send me hers, and w'c are friends. 

Carew. 

False frier^hip, like the ivy, decays, and ruins the 
walls it embraces ; but true friendship gives new life 
and animation to the object it supports. Burton. 

Hope ! thou sad lover's only friend ! 

Thou way that may'st dispute it with the end ! 

For love I fear a fruit that does delight 
The taste itself less than the smell than sight. 

Cowley. 

* 'Let all the intervals be employed in prayers, cha- 
rity, friendliness and neighbourhood, and means of 
spiritual and corporal health. Tuylmr. 

Not that Nephente, winch the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jovc-born Helena, 

Is of such power to stir up joy as this. 

To life 80 friendly, or so cool to thirst. Milton, 
What supports me, dost thou ask? 

The conscience, friend, t’ have lost mine eyes o'erplyed 
In liberty's defence. Id. 

Thou lo mankind 

Be good and friendly still, and ofl return. Id, 
The frieridly loadstone has not more combined 
Than bishops cramped the commerce of mankind. 

Marvell, 

Such a liking and friendliness as hath brought forth 
the effects. Sidney, 

We know those colours which have a friendship 
with each other, and those which are incompatible, 
in mixing together those colours of which wc would 
make trial. Dry den* s Dufresnoy, 

My sons, let your unseemly discord cease. 

If not in friendship, live at least in peace. 

Dryden, 

The king ordains theif entrance, and ascends 
His regal scat, surrounded by hls/nends. Id. 

To some new clime, or to thy native sky. 

Oh friendless and forsaken Virtue fly. Id. 

Every man is ready to give in a long catalogue of 
those virtues aud good qualities be expects to find in 
the person of a friend ; but very few of us are careful 
to cultivate them in ourselves. Spectator. 

Woe to hi Ml that is alone, is verified upon none so 
much as upon the friendless person. Stmth. 

Learn to dissemble wrongs, to smile at injuries. 
And suffer crimes thou want'st the power to punish t 
Be easy, affable, familiar, friendly. Rowe*e Ulyuet. 


Let the Naussau-star in tiding majesty 
And guide the prosperous mariner, ' 

With everlasting beams of friendly light. Prior. 

Yet there are watchmen, who with friendly light ' 
Will teach thy reeling steps to tread aright. 

Fur sixpence will support thy helpless arm 
And home conduct time safe from nightly harm. 

Oay, 

Like jfrtend/y colours found our hearts unite,' 

Aud each from each contract new strength and light. 

* Pope 

To what new crime, what distant sky. 

Forsaken, /rtond/oM, will ye fly ? /j. 

His friendships, still to few confined; 

Were always of the middling kind. Swift. 

What watchful cure must fence that weary state. 
Which deadly foes begirt with cruel siege ; 

A^d frailest wall of glass, and trait'rous gate 
Strive which should first yield up their woeful siege? 

By enemies assailed, hy friends betrayed 

When others hurl, himself refuses aid : 

By weakness 'self, his strength is foiled and over- 
lay ed. Fletcher* s Purple Island, 

At the same time that you carefully decline the 
friendship of knaves and fools, if it can be called 
friendship, there is no occasion to make either of them 
your enemies, wantonly and unprovoked j for they are 
numerous bodies ; and I would rather choose a secure 
neutrality, than an alliance or war, with either of 

Chesterjield, 

How bright soe'er the prospect seeihs. 

All thoughts of Friendship arc but dreams 
If envy chance to creep in ; 

An envious, if you succeed, i 

May prove a dangerous foe indeed. 

But not a FrUnd wortl\ keeping. Cowper. 

Hail to the welcome shout! — tht friendly speech! 
When hand grasps hand uniting on the beach ; 

The smile, the question, and tho quick reply, 

And tho heart's promJko of festivity ! 

Byron. 6'orrair. 

Friendly Islands, a group, or archipelago (»f 
islands in the Southern Paciiic Ocean, of very 
considerable extent, and consisting of more than 
100 islands, the greater part of which are eitlier 
bare rocks or shoals, or barren and desert. The 
following are the most important that have been 
enumerated : — Amsterdam, as it was called by 
Tasman, who discovered it in 1642, now more 
generally known by th^ native names Tonga, or 
Tongataboo ; Annamooka, or Rotterdam, accord- 
ing to Tasman ; Kooa, called by Tiisinan, Mid- 
dleburgh ; tho Ilapaee Jsland.s, namely, Haanno, 
Foa, J/efooga, and Iloolawa; Mayorga, a group 
of 'islands about 100 miles north of Ilapaee, dis- 
covered in 1781 by Maurelle, the Spanish navi- 
gator, and visited by Edwards in 1791, by whom 
the group was named Howe’s islands ; Neoota- 
bootaboo, and Kootahe, discovered by Schouten 
and Lemaire in 1616, and visited by fjaptain 
Wallis in 1767,, who called them Keppel’s and 
Boscawen’9 Islands; Toqfoa, or Amaitafoa; 
Hamoa and yavaoo. The Fedjee Islands have 
also been sometimes included. Captain Cook 
gave them Uiis name from what he observed of 
their friendly* disposition; and to his Voyages we 
owe the, principal knowledge of them ; but more 
modern navigators have, as^we shall see, con- 
siderably qualihed his eulogium on their cha- 
racter. Tlie general appearance of these islands 
is throughout very similar. 
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Tongataboo^ i, e. Sacred Island, is ihe largest 
and best known of the group, being twenty 
leagues in circumference E.S. E. and W.N.W. 
The south, eastf and west, shores are formed of 
steep coral rocki, ten to twelve feet high, with 
intervals of sandy beach, on which, at low water, 
a line of black rocks is observed. The north 
shore is level with the water, bordered by a sandy 
beach, and lined with shoals and islets. The 
whole island is low and level, and its appearance 
conveys an idea of the most exuberant tertility ; 
the entire surface being covered with verdure, 
and amongst the trees the cocoa palm raises its 
head pre-eminent ; unhappily, however, the 
island is deficient in fresh water, and what there 
is/ in general, is very indifferent. 

The coral rock, which forms . the base of the 
island, is in many places naked'; but the soil in 
vther parts is of considerable depth, and is in the 
cultivated grounds a black vegetable mould over 
a sub-stralum of clay. In the lowest ground the 
soil is a mere coral sand, but still covered with 
vegetation. The only stones, except coral, ob- 
served oit the island, are small blue pebbles, and 
a smooth black stone, lapis lydius, of which the 
natives make their hatchets; but it is not certain 
that bath these are not brought from other islands. 

The following description of a village, from 
captain Cook, will give a€gen(?ral idea of the 
dwellings of the natives : — 

‘ It is delightfully situated ou the bank of the 
inlet, where all or most of the principal persons 
of the island reside, each having his house in the 
midst of a small plantation, with lesser houses 
and offices for servants , These plantations are 
neatly fenced round, and, for the most part, have 
oiily one entrance. Tliis is by a door fiistened 
on the inside by a prop of^ood, so that a per- 
son has to knock before he can get admittance. 
Public roads and narrow lanes lie between eacli 
plantation, so that no one trespasseth upon 
another. Great part of some of those enclosures 
is laid out in grass-plats, and planted with such 
things as seem more for ornament than use ; but 
hardly any were without the kava-plant, from 
which they make their favorite liquor. Every 
article of the vegetable produce of the island 
abounded in others of* these plantations; but 
these, I observed, are not the residence of people 
of the first rank. There are some large houses 
near the publia roads, with spacious smooth 
grass-plats before them, and unenclosed. These, 
I was told, belonged to the king; and, probably, 
they are the places where their public assemblies 
are held.’ Thi^ island has the best harbour of 
the group, within several islands and reefs on the 
north siqe. 

Aruiffmooka, the Rotterdam of Tasman, is more 
elevated than the small islands which surround 
*t, but still can be considered only as a low 
wland. In the centre is a salt lake, one mile iind 
a half broad, round which -the land rises with a 
. gr^ual ascent, and its surface is covered with 
Wild duaks. The north shore i.H composed of 
steep coral cliffs, nioe or ten feet high, with some 
intervals of sandy beach . There it no stone but 
toral on the island, except a singm rock twenty 
w thirty feet high, of a yellow calcareous and 
^erv hard stone. The population captain Cook 
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estimated at 2,000. The water on the island is 
better than that at Tongataboo, but yet is indif- 
ferent: the best is procured by digging holes 
near the side of the lake. Fruit is more abun- 
dant on this island than on the former, and the 
undulating surface gives it a more pleasingly 
varied appearance. 

Enottf the Middleburg of Tasman, may be con- 
sidered as an elevated island, in comparison with 
the generality of those of these seas, being visible 
twelve leagues. The highest partis on the south- 
east, and is almost flat, whence it declines 
very gently towards llie sea, and presents an ex- 
tensive prospect, where groves or trees are oilly 
interspersed at irregular distances, in beautiful 
disorder, and the rest of the land covered with, 
grass. Near the shore it is shaded with trees, 
among which the natives dwell. Gn the north- 
west-side is English Hoad, where boats may 
always land; and captain Cook found some good 
water in this direction. 

Happefy though considered by the natives as 
one islainl, is in reality composed of four very 
low islands, about half a mile distant from each 
other, lying north-east and south-west, but all 
joined by coral reefs, which are dry at low watcM'. 
The whole occupies a space of nineteen miles in 
length, and each island is about six or seven 
miles long, and two to four miles broad. 
fooga is well cultivated and inhabited, lloola- 
iva, on the conti-ary, is entirely desert and 
abandoned. On each of these islands is an arti- 
ficial mount, said by the natives to be erected in 
memory of some of their chiefs. The only water 
either of these islands possesses is from very 
brackish wells. 

Between Happee and Annamooka the sea i* 
sprinkled with islets and reefs, two of which only 
deserve notice, Toofooa and Kao. The former 
is a volcano, which, according to the natives, 
sometimes throws out large stones; and while 
captain Cook was here smoke and flames issued 
from it. It is inhabited. 

Kao is north-west two miles and a half from 
Toofooa, and is a vast rock of a conical figure. 
The other islands in the vicinity are mere coral 
reefs, from a mile to half a mile in circumference, 
but all covered with verdure, and particularly 
cocoa palms. 

Komatigo has a pretty large pond of tolerable 
water, but no appearance of a running stream. 

Kootoo is two miles long, and nearly the sain ^ 
breadth. Its north-west end is low, but it rises 
suddenly towards the middle ; and on the south- 
east it terminates in reddish clayey cliffs. It is 
cultivated and inhabited. Its only water is from 
dirty and brackish’ ponds. 

From the situation of the Friendly Islands 
towards the tropic, the climate is more variable 
than nearer the equator. Tlie winds are usually 
from some point between south and east, and 
when moderate the weather is fair, but when 
fresh there is often rain. They sometimes veer 
to the north, aiul even north-west, with hot sultry 
weather, and heavy rain ; but these winds never 
last long, nor blow fresh. All the vegetable 
productions are evergreens ; of cultivated fruits 
the principal are plantains, of which there are 
thirteen varieties ; tne bread-fruit, the jatnbii, and 
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ellvee, the li^tter a kind of plum, and the shad- The graceful air and firm step with which they 
dock. Besides cocoa-nuts, they have three other in general walk, are proofs of their personal accom- 
kinds of palms. There is also a species of wild plishments, and their moral qualities have been 
fig, which is Fometimes eaten. The other culti- described as highly estimable : captain Cook 
vated vegetables are sugar-cane, bamboo, gourds, found them frank, good humored, industrious, 
turmeric, yams of two sorts, one black and very ingenious, and persevering ; above all, most hos- 
larg^, the other white and small. A large root pitable, and courting an intercourse by barter, 
called kappe, and one not unlike our white which they seemed to understand perfectly. Both 
potatoe, the manioc, and the jee jee. sexes and all ages are said, however, to exhibit 

The only quadrupeds, besides hogs, are a few a strong propensity to thieving from strangers, 
rats, and some dogs, which are not originally but thefts among themselves seem to be un- 
natives of this group, but were introduced by common. 

captain Cook in his second voyage; and some There are few natural defects or deformities to 
were also brought from the Fidjee Islands. A be found amongst them, nor do they appear sub- 
large breed of fowls is found in a domestic state, ject to numerous, or acute diseases. Amongst 
The birds are parrots and parroquets, owls, those with which they are occasionally afflicted 
cuckoos, kingfishers, and a bird the size of a are a sort of blindness, caused by a disease of 
thrush, which is the only one that sings, but the cornea, the ring-worm, and an indolent sweU 
which compensates the want of otheft by the ling of the legs and arms, 
strength and melody of its notes. The otlicr The dress of both sexes consists of a piece of 
land birds are rails, of two kinds, one as large as cloth, or matting, wound once and a half round 
a pigeon, the other not bigger than a lark; coots, the waist, where it is confined by a girdle or 
fly-catchers, a very small swallow, and three cord; it is double before, and hangs down like a 
sorts of pigeons, one of which is the bronze- petticoat to the midtlle of the leg; the upper 
winged. Tlie water fowl are ducks, blue and part above the girdle is formed into several folds, 
white herons, tropic birds, noddies, two species so that there is sulliciont cloth to draw up und 
of terns, a small curlew, and a large plover spot- wrap round the shoulders. The size of this par- 
ted with yellow. There are also the large bat, ment is in proportion to the consequence of the 
or flying fox, and the common sort The only wearer, the inferior class being content with very 
noxious or disagreeable reptiles and insects are small ones, and often wearing nothing but a 
sea-snakes, scorpions, .and centipedes, guanas, piece of narrow cloth, or matting, like a sash, and 
and small lizards. Amongst the insects are called a maro, which they pass between the 
beautiful moths, butterflies, and very large spiders, thighs, and wrap round the waist, but the use of 
making in the whole about fifty species. it is chiefly confined to the men. In their greiit 

Tlie fish of the coasts and reefs are abundan*, entertainments they have dresses made for the 
and the shell-fish in particular, in great variety : ^ purpose of the same form, but covered with red 
among them are the true hammer, and pearl- feathers. Both men and women shade their faces 
oyster. from the sun with little bonnets of various inate- 

In all Jthe islands good water is ix:arcc ; it is rials. Tlie ornaments of both sexes are neck- 
indeed to be found in most of them, but either in laces of the fruit of the nandaniis, and various 
so small a quantity, or in situations so inconve- sweet-smelling flowers, of small shells, sharks' 
nient,as rarely to serve the purpose of navigators, teeth, and other things. On the upper part of 
The natives of the Friendly Islands seldom the arm they sometimes wear a polished mother 
exceed the middle size, but are strong, well- of pearl shell ring, rings of tortoise-shell on the 
made, and of very various features : among them, fingers, and a number of these joined together as 
we are told, are many true European counte- bracelets. The lobes of the ears, though most 
nances, and Roman noses. Their eyes and teeth frequently but one, are perforated with two holes, 
are good, but the latter not very white, or well in which they wear cylindrical hits of ivory or 
set. The women are not so much distinguished reed, three inches long, thrust in at one hole, and 
from the men by their features as by tbeir*shape, out at the other. The women rub themselves all 
which is much more delicate ; and, though there over with the powder of turmeric. They fre- 
are some very beautiful females to be met with, quently bathe in the fresh water ponds, tl»ough 
they are not common. The general color is a the water in most of them stinks intolerably, and 
shade deeper than the copper brown, but many these they prefer to the sea-water, wliich they 
of both sexes have an olive complexion, and think hurls tlieir skin. They mb their bodies all 
some of the women are even much fairer. Their over, and particularly their heads, with cocoa- 
hair is in general straight, lliick, and strong, nut oil, which preserves the skin smooth and soft, 
though a few have it brushy or frizzled : the men Their mode of life is a medium between indo- 
cut their beards short, and both sexe.s eradicate lence and labor. The climate, and the niitural 
the hair from under their arms. Both men and fertility of the soil, render the latter unnecessary, 
women are partially tattooed. The natural color and their active disposition is a bar to the 
is black, but most of the men, and some of the former. The female employments are generally 
women, have it stained of a brown, or purple confined to domestic concerns, and the roanufac- 
color, and a few of an orange cast. Their conn- luring cloth and mats, which latter are used for 

tenanres express cheerfulness, mildness, and caress, for sleeping on, and foV mere ornament ; 

good nature, though sometimes in the presence of the last being made from the toygh membraneous 
their chieft they assume an air of gravity, which, part of the stock of the plantain-tree, and those 
however, is evidently foreign to their general for clothing of the pandanus, cultivated for that 
character. purpose. 
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The meti are laborious agriculturists^ archi- 
tects, and fishermen: boat-building is also one 
of their principal employments. 

Cultivated roots forming the chief part of their 
food, they have brought them to considerable per- 
fection. Their plantain walks and yam fields 
are very extensive, and are enclosed by neat reed 
fences. Tliese vegetables are planted in regular 
lines, with a kind of wooden spade, three or four 
inches broad. The cocoa-nut and bread-fruit are 
scattered without regularity, and require no 
trouble after they are at a certain height. 

Their habitations, particularly of the lower 
elass, are but very poor, scarcely capable of shel- 
tering them from the weather ; those of the higher 
orders are neither agreeable nor comfortable. 

dimensions of one of a middle size are about 
thirty feet long, twenty broad, and twelve high : 
it is a kind of thatched shed, supported by posts 
.ind nifters, and roofed with matting and branches 
of the cocoa-nut tree. The whole of tlicir furni- 
ture consists of a bowl nr two (in which they 
make their kava), gourds, cocoa-nut shells, small 
wooden stools, which serve for pillows, and a 
large stool for the head of the family to sit on. 
Their houses are,howevor, of little other use than 
<0 sleep in, and shelter them from the weather, 
for they usually take their meals in the open air. 
Tn the construction of their boats they show much 
ingenuity and dexterity, though their tools are 
only adzes of a smooth black stone, augers of 
sharks' teeth, and rasps of the rough skin of a 
fish, fixed on flat slips of wood. The implements 
which they use as knives are of shells. Their 
fishing-lines are made from the fibres of tlu* 
cocoa-nut husk, plaited ; and the large cordage, 
by twisting several of these plaits together. 
Their small fishing-hooks arc entirely of pearl 
shell, but the large ones are only covered with i 
on the back, the points or barbs being of tor- 
toise-shell. They have also n(?ts, some of which 
•ire of a very delicate texture : these they use to 
catch the fish which remain in the holes of the 
reefs, when the tide is out. 

The other employments are making musicai 
reeds, flutes, warlike weapons, and .stools, or pil- 
lows. The reeds have eight, nine, or ten pieces 
placed parallel to each other, but not in any 
regular progression, so that none of them have 
n.ore than six notes; and the flutes are a joint 
of bamboo, close at both ends, with six holes, 
three of which only are used in playing, which is 
done by applying the thumb of the left hand to 
the left nostril, and blowing into one of the holes 
with the other; and though the notes are but 
produce ^ pleasing simple music. 
*heir weapons are clubs, highly carved, spears, 
darts, and bows and arrows, which latter, how- 
ever, seem to be used only to kill birds, and not 
IP war. 

Of their animal food, the chief articles are 
dogs, fowls, fish, and all sorts of shcll-fish. The 
ower people also eat rats and dogs. Vowl and 
artle seem to be only occasional dainties re- 
served for their chiefs. Their meat is in general 
rest by b^ing,' and is eaten without any kind of 
sauce ; their beverage at ihair itoeals is confined 
^ or cocoa-nut milk. Their food is 

into portions, each to serve a certain 
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number, and these portions are again subdivided 
so tliat seldom more than two or three persons 
are seen eating together at their repasts. The 
women aud men in general eat together, but 
there are certain ranks that can neither eat nor 
drink in company. They seem to have no set 
time for their meals, but they all lake one during 
the night. They go to rest as soon as it is dark, 
and rise with the dawn. They are fond of 
society, and form conversation parties at cffie 
another’s houses. Their other amusements are 
singing, dancing, and music performed by the 
women. Their public diversions are single com- 
bats and wrestling, in winch women as well as 
men exhibit; dances, in which upwards of 100 
men sometimes are engaged, to the music of hol- 
low pieces of wood, beat on with, sticks, and 
accompanied by a chorus of vocal music : the 
women also perform in their public dances. 

One of their chief pleasures is the drinking 
kava, a beverage composed of the root of a spe- 
cies of pepper; the process of brewing which is 
not very delicate. A company being assembled, 
the root is produced, and being broken in small 
pieces, and the dirt scraped off by servants, each 
person receives a piece, which, after chewing, be 
spits into a plantain leaf. Hie person appointed 
to prepare the liquor receives all the mouthfuls 
into a wooden bowl, and adds as much water as 
will make it of a proper strength ; it is then well 
mixed with the hands, and some loose stntf, of 
W'hich the mats are made, is thrown on the sur- 
face, which intercepts the fibres, and is wrung 
bard to get as much liquor out of it as possible. 
It is then serv(.*d out to the company in cups of 
about a quarter of a pint each. This liquor has 
an intoxicating, or rather stupifying eftect, on 
those not used to it; and it is so disagreeable, 
that even the natives, though they drink it several 
times in the forenoon, cannot swallow it wilboui 
making wry faces. 

Folygainy is not common, but is practised by 
the chiefs ; and tho<.igh female chastity in the, 
unmarried of the lower order is in little esti- 
mation, tliose of the higher orders are discreet, it 
is said, and conjugal infidelity is rare. 

Their mourning is singularly severe and bar- 
barous; consisting in cutting -and burning tlieir 
flesh, beating their teeth with stones, and inflict- 
ing on themselves every kind of torment. 1’he 
dead are buried, wrapped up in mats or clotiu 

Round the graves of their kings and principal 
chiefs they often mangle one another in a kind 
of bacchanalian frenzy, of wliich the following 
account is given by one of tne missionaries, who 
resided here lately for several years: — -‘llie 
space round the tomb was, on this occasion, a 
palaestra for savage gladiators. Hundreds ran 
about it with ferocious emulation, to signalise 
their grief for the venerated chief, or their con- 
tempt of pain and death, by inflicting on them- 
selves the most ghastly wounds, and exhibiting 
spectacles of the greatest horror. Thousands, ere 
the period of mourning was over, fought with each 
other, and cut themselves with sharp instruments. 
It was an awful scene ‘indeed 1 Night after night 
we heard, for some weeks, the horrid sound of 
the conch-shell rousing these deluded creatures 
to these dreadful rites of mourning for the dead; 
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and shrieks and clashing arms, and the rushing 
and violence of die multitude, re-echoed round 
our abode, and rendered it a scene of continual 
horror and alarm/ When they labor under any 
severe and dangerous malady, they cut off one, or 
both of their little fingers, which they think the 
divinity will accept in lieu of their bodies. 

They have no priests, but are not, therefore, 
without religious ideas ; and, though they seem to 
have no notion of future punishment, they believe 
that they are justly punished on earth. Each 
district, and every family of the higher orders, 
has its respective tutelary god, and each indi- 
vidual his odooa, or attendant spirit, who par- 
takes more of the evil than the good genius, 
being supposed to inflict diseases, and who is, 
therefore, propitiated by sacrifices, and even 
sometimes by human ones. 

The greatest of their gods is Higgo-layo, the 
lord of the country of the dead, vvhich lies far 
distant, and whither the souls of their chiefs, on 
their release, are immediately conveyed in a fast- 
sailing canoe, there to riot for ever in the enjoy- 
me.it of all sensual pleasures. As to the souls 
of the lower class, they are eaten by an imagi- 
nary bird, which walks on their graves : they 
seem to represent the pleasures of tlieir future 
Paradise as above the conception of the vulgar. 

The elements have their subordinate <leities 
who are often at variance with each other. The 
goddess of the wind is named C'ala i’ilatonga, 
and is believed to cause the hurricajies vvhich 
sometimes visit the islands. Their islands ♦hey 
suppose to rest on the shoulders of the god 
Mowee, who, being tired of liis burden, often en 
deavours to shakju it off, which produces th ^ 
earthquakes, to which the islands are also sub- 
ject. The same religious system is not, however, 
prevalent throughout all the islands, but the 
general ideas are the same Their inorais, or 
burying-grounds, are also places of religious 
vvoi*ship. 

The missionaries were not able to learn what 
ideas they form of the origin of their existence, 
or of any other parts of the creation ; when spoken 
to on these subject*, they seem quite lost. 
Among their superstitious practices may be men- 
tioned the ‘taboo,' which means, in its literal 
signification, prohibited, or set apart from com- 
mon use. Thus a house becomes tabooed by the 
king's presence in it, and can no longe»* be 
inhabited even by its owner ; and nence there are 
generally houses provided in every quarter for the 
use of his majesty. A space of ground, or any 
article of food may be tabooed ; and in this case 
the ground canrol be passed, nor is it lawful to 
use the food until the taboo he taken off. By 
assisting at a funeral, or touching a dead body, 
the hands are tabooed, and carmot be employed 
in taking food ; and in this case the person is fed 
by others. 

Their form of government somewhat resembles 
the feudal system of our forefathers, being com- 
posed of a king, several powerful hei^itafy 
chiefs, aln^t independent of the king, and nu- 
merous smaller dependent bhiefs. As to the lower 
class, they are almost the slaves of these chiefs, 
to wlmm they ore profoundly submissive. The 
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peculiar honors paid to the king are, that no one 
is allowed to walk over his head, and, whenever 
he walks out, every one must sit down till he is 
past. The method of saluting his majesty is by 
sitting down before him, bowing the head to the 
sole of his foot, and touching it with the upper 
and under sides of the fingers of both hands. 
After thus saluting the king, or any great chief, 
the hands must not touch food of any kind, until 
they are washed or rubbed with the leaves ol 
plants, as a substitute for water. 

The language of the Friendly Islanders, which 
is from the Malay root, is sufficiently copious for 
all the ideas of the people ; harmonious in con- 
versation ; and is adapted both to song and reci- 
tative. Its construction is simple, and in some of 
its rules it agrees with other languages ; as, for 
instance, in the degrees of comparison, but the 
nouns or verbs seem to have no inflections. 
The whole extent of their verbal numeration is 
100,000. 

The cloth of their garments is made of the 
bark of the slender stalks of the paper mulberry, 
cultivated for the purpose, which is thus per- 
formed : — Tl?e outer rind of the bark being 
scraped oft’, the inner is rolled up to make it flat, 
and is macerated in water for a night ; it is then 
laid on the trunk of a tree, squared, and beaten 
with a wooden instrument full of grooves on all 
sides, until a ]>ie?e of cloth i.s produced, ami the 
longer it is beaten, the fi .er and closer is llie cloth. 
When this opciation is finished, tlie picci-s, 
which are usually from four to six feet in length, 
and half as broad, arc sjiread out to dry, and 
are afterwards joined together by smearing the 
edges with the viscous juice of a berry. Ilaviiv.^ 
been thus lengthened, they are laid over a h\<n. 
piece of wood with a kind of stamp between 
made of a fibrous substance closely interwoven. 
They then Uko a bit of cloth, and, dipping if :n 
a certain juice expressed from the bark of a tree, 
rub it briskly over the cloth, which givo.s it ii 
dull brown color and a dry gloss. 

The earlier navigators who have described these 
islanders have, as we have intimated, repre- 
sented their moral character in terms of higher 
approbation lliau experience seems to warnint. 
The account of theii unprovoked attack and 
seizure of the .ship Port au Prince, by Mr. Mari- 
ner, and the murder of all the crew in IfiOf), 
with circumstances of extraordinary ba*oaritv, 
stamps upon them a character of cruelty rar(?ly 
exceeded in the annals of savage life; and liieir 
wars are said also to present all the usual fea- 
tures of absolute barbarism. The charge of 
cannibalism, too, has been brought against them 
under such circumstances as leaves little rcas'^n 
to doubt the fact. Several missionaries who 
landed on these islands have alSo fallen victims 
either to the barbarity or superstition of *1'^ 
natives. One of them who had adopted thtir 
customs, and joined in their expeditions, says, 

‘ Spectacles too shocking for humanity 
template soon sickened my sight, and sunlc my 
spirits: I beheld, with shaking horror, lar^ 
stacks of human bodies piled up, by being a < 
transversely upon each other, as a 
trophy of the victory. Proceeding a iiBl® fart i 
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a horrid spectacle almost froze my blood. It 
was a woman in a siltine posture, with folded 
arms, holding a child to ner breast as in the act 
of suckling it. Upon approaching them, I found 
both the mother and child cold and stiff with 
death. The enemy had killed them while in 
this posture, and indulged their savage revenge 
in amusing themselves with placing the dead 
bodies in this affecting attitude.’ He elsewhere 
states that * one of the common modes of war- 
fare among them is to tootang, as they express it; 
that is to come upon the adverse party by sur- 
prise, to massacre in secret, to carry off plunder, 
to cut down the plantains and cocoa-trees, and 
to commit every species of devastation. Women, 
children, and prisoners, are murdered without 
mercy; and the dead bodies, after being exposed 
to the most brutal indignities, are roasted and 
devoured with voracious satisfaction.* 

Friendly Societies. See Societies, 
Friendly. 

Friends or Quakers, a numerous and re- 
spectable religious society, which took its rise 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and spread very quickly into the British co- 
lonies in North America, as well as into various 
countries in Europe. The members called them- 
selves at first Seekers, from their seeking the 
truth ; but after their society was formed assumed 
the name of Friends. The name of Quakers 
was given them in derision, and though it is, 
perhaps to the reproach of those who use it, the 
appellation by which they are generally desig- 
nated, we here prefer to describe the history 
utid peculiarities of the sect under the denomina- 
tion and principally in the terms they themselves 
George Fox, sometimes doscribe<l as a 
'shoemaker, but originally intended for the church, 
is generally allowed to have been the founder of 
this society. They wore soon after joined by a 
number of learned, ingenious, and pious men. 
The chief of tliese were George Keith, the justly 
celebrated William Fcnn (sec Fenn), and Ro- 
bert ijarclay of Ury. See Barclay. Keith, 
after associating with them for nearly thirty years, 
became the author of the only schism among 
them, of which we have read. He was a native 
of Scotland, and educated at Aberdeen; and 
being imprisoned as a Quaker, in 1664, and 
having, in 1675, assisted Barclay in a public 
<lisputalion against the students at Aberdeen, he 
«ittracted notice, and wrote much in defence 
of the principles of the Quakers, which he 
thoroughly understood ; he was also employed 
ia the education of their youth; but was 
thought by them to have indulged too much 
in curious and useless speculations. Being 
again repeatedly imprisoned, he removed to 
America about 1684. Here, aflcr some pre- 
vious genera] censure of his friends, he accused 
several, in particular, of gross error in doctrine; 
Jne pretext for which was, their holding (as he 
liunself had done) that the knowledge and be- 
lief of the history of Christ is not necessary for 
the salvation of those who have no possible 
fneans of acquiring it. His complaints against 
individuals leading to more general contention, 
the Friends in ]''ngland interfered, and the par- 
ties were heard bcfuie the yearly meeting in 
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London, which decided the cause against Keith, 
and he remained under the ^ disownment ’ pro- 
nounced against him in America. He now set up 
a separate Quakers’ meeting in London, attacked 
the principles he had formerly defended (on 
whicti occasions the Friends replied by quotations 
from his own works), and Anally entered into the 
church of England. He was soon after ordained 
riest, and sent as a missionary to America, to 
ring over his former brethren. But his efforts, 
though for a while troublesome to the Friends, 
were attended with very little success; he re- 
turned to England, sunk into obscurity on a 
small living in Sussex, and his party soon* dis- 
appeared. 

^ Of the Religious Doctrirte of Friends , — ^The 
Friends may be said to be chiefly distinguish- 
able from other sects as to doctrine in asserting 
the continuance, to the present time, of immedi- 
ate revelation, or the communication of divine 
instruction to the mind, by the testimony of the 
Spirit of God. This revelation they affirm to be 
necessary for the production of true faith, while 
they also say it neither does nor can contradict 
the outward testimony of the Scriptures or right 
and sound reason. Their doctrine on this sub- 
ject has been often misunderstood ; and they 
have in consequence been subjected to much 
obloquy. #It is, however, the principal feature in 
that peculiar view of Christianity which has 
occasioned their separation from other churches. 
A publication placed in our hands by a member of 
this society, and originally drawn up by Mr. 
J. G. Bevan, we believe, thus states their doc- 
trine. 

‘ We believe in God the Father Almighty, the 
creator and j)rcscrvcr of the universe, in Jesus 
Christ his Son, the IMessiah and mediator of the 
new covenant, and in the Holy Spirit, the com- 
forter, or Spirit of Truth. The divinity of 
(,^hrist, and his oneness with the Father, we ac- 
knowledge ami assert according to the Scrip- 
tures; we also believe in Him as the sacrifice 
and propitiation for the sins of the whole world, 
whereby mankind are placed in a capacity for 
salvation ; and that, as each individual submits 
unreservedly to the purifying operations of the 
Holy Spirit, be comes fully to partake of the 
benefits of redemption, and to experience ‘ the 
blood of Jesus Christ to cleanse him from all 
sin.’ In expressing ourselves on the subject of 
the gracious display of the love of God to man- 
kind in the coming of our Saviour, we include a 
belief in his miraculous conception, birth, life, 
miracles, death, resurrection, and ascension. 
We may add, that in reference to these, to the 
foregoing, and to other points of Christian doc- 
trine, we prefer the use of such terms as wre find 
in Scripture; and contented with that know- 
ledge which divine wisdom hath seen meet to 
reveal, we attempt not to explain those mysteries 
which remain under the veil.’ 

In an early confession of their faith (that fk 
1673) they thus further explain ^emselves on 
these important points. * We sincerely profess 
faith in God by his only-begotten son Jesus 
Christ, as being our light and life, our only way 
to the Father, and also our only mediator and 
advocate with the Father ; — that God created 
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all thinffs^ he made the vroiids by his son Jesus 
Christ, he beins, that powerful and IWine Word 
of God by whoi.^ all things were made ; and 
that the Father, the Word, and the Holy Spirit, 
are one, in divine being inseparable ; one true, 
living, and eternal God blessed for ever yet 
that this Word, or Son of God, in the fulness of 
time, took flesh, became perfect man, according 
to the flesh descended and came of the* seed of 
Abrahatn and David^ but was miraculously con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin 
Mary, and also, farther, declared powerfully to 
be the Son of God, according to the Spirit of 
sanctifleation, by the resurrection from the dead; 
— that, as man, Christ died for our sins, rose 
again, and was received up into glory in the 
lieavens ; he having, in his dying for all, been 
that one, great, universal offering and sacriflee 
for peace, atonement, and reconciliation be- 
tween God and man ; and he is the propitiation 
not for our sins only, but for the sins of the 
whole world ; we were reconciled by his death, 
but saved by his life; — that divine honor and 
worshi]) is due to the Son of God ; and tliut he 
is in true faith to be prayed unto, and the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ called upon 
(as the primitive Christians did), because of 
the glorious union or oneness of the Father and 
the Son/ S^weFs History, p. (543. 

- We resume Air. HevaiFs summary statement. 

• To Christ alone we give the title of the 
Word of (iod, and not to the Scriptures; al- 
thoui^h we higlily esteem these sacred writings, 
in .subordination to the Spirit from which they 
were given forth ; and we hold, with the apostle 
Paul, that they * are able to make wise unto 
.salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus/ 

‘ Wo revere those most excellent precepts 
which are recorded in Scripture to have been 
delivered by our great Lord, and we firmly be- 
lieve that they are 'practicable, and binding on 
every Christian : and that in the life to come 
every man will be rewarded according to his 
works. And further it is our belief, that, in 
order to enable mankind to put in practice these 
sacred precepts, many of which are contradic- 
tory to the unregencrate will of man, every man 
<Mjniing into the wrorld is endued with a measure 
of the light, grace, or good Spirit of Christ ; by 
which, as it is attendf?d to, he is enabled to dis- 
tinguish good from evil, and to correct the dis- 
orderly passions and corrupt propensities of his 
fallen nature, which mere reason is altogether 
insufficient to overcome. For all that belongs 
to man is fallible, and within th« reach of temp- 
tation ; but this divine grace, which comes by 
Him who hath <Aercome the world, \s, to those 
who humbly ami sincerely seek it, an all-suffici- 
ent and present help in time of nee<i. By this 
the snares of the enemy are detected, his allure- 
ments avoided, and deliverance is experienced 
through faith in its effectxml operation ; whereby 
(us before in other words c\]>re8sed), the soul is 
translated oul of the kingdom of darkness, and 
from under tne power of Satan, into the marvel- 
lous light and kingdom of the Son of God, Being 
thus pt^rsuaded, that man, without the Spirit of 
( ‘hri>t. inwardly revealed, cjm do nothing to the 
glory of Go<l, or to eflect his own salvation, wc 
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think this, influence especially necessary to 
the performance of the highest act of Whicn 
the human mind is capable; even the wor- 
ship of the Father of lights and of spirits, 
in spirit and in tnith : therefore we con- 
sider as obstructions to pure worship all 
forms which divert the attention of the mind 
from the secret influence of this ‘ unction from 
the Holy One.' Yet, although true worship is 
not confined to time and place, we think it in- 
cumbent on Christians to meet often together, in 
testimony of their dependence on their heavenly 
Father, and for a renewal of their spiritual 
strength : we therefore, in common with almost 
all who profess the Christian name, are in the prac- 
tice of assembling for this purpose on .the first day 
of the wTek ; and it is also our practice to hold a 
meeting for worship on some other day, about 
the middle of the week. — ^The due observance 
of one day in seven as a day of rest, and a day 
more especially set apart for the purpose of 
public worship, and for other duties of a religi- 
ous nature, we believe to be incumbent on a 
Christian community, agreeably to the authority 
of Holy Scripture; and of incalculable import- 
ance in its results. Although we have thus o\ir 
stated times for assembling togetlier for the per- 
formance of ptiblic worship, nevertheless, we 
dare not depend, for our acceptance with God, 
on a formal repetition of the words and experi- 
ences of others ; but we believe it to be our duty 
to lay aside the activity of the imagination, and 
to wait in silence to have a true sight of our 
condition bestowed upon us : believing even a 
single sigh, arising from such a sense of our in- 
firmities, and of the nec-*d we have of divine 
help, to be more acceptable to God, than any 
performances, however specious, which originate 
in the will of man. 

‘ From what has been said respecting worshif», 
it follows, that the ministry we approve must 
have its origin from the same source ; for that 
which is needful for a man's own direction, and 
for his acceptance with God, must be emint ntly 
so to enable him to be helpfiil to others. Ac- 
cordingly we believe that the renewed assist mco 
of the light and power of Christ is indispensa- 
bly necessary for all true ministry ; and that this 
holy influence is not at our command, or to hi* 
procured by study, but is the free gift of G{)d 
to chosen and devoted servants. — Hence arises 
our testimony against preaching for hire, in 
contradiction to Christ’s positive command. 
‘ Freely ye have received, freely give;’ and 
hence our conscientious refusal to support such 
ministry, by tithes or other means. 

‘ As we dare not encourage any ministry, but 
that which we believe to spring from the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, so neither dare we at- 
tempt to restrain this ministry to persons of any 
conaition in life, or to the male sex alone ; but, as 
male and female are one in Christ, wo hold it 
proper that such of the female sex as we bclievL* 
to be endued with a right qualification for the 
ministry, should exercise their gifts for the ge* 
neral edification of the church: and this hbery 
we esteem a peculiar mark of the gospel dis 
pensation, as foretold by the prophet Joel, 
noticed by the apostle Peter. 
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There are two ceremonies in use among 
most professors of the. Christian name, Water* 
Baptism, and what is termed the Lord’s Supper. 
The first of these is generally esteeraecf the 
essential means of initiation into the church of 
Christ; and the latter of maintaining commu- 
nion with him. But as we have been convinced 
that nothing short of his redeeming power, in- 
wardly revealed, can set the soul free from the 
thraldom of sin ; by this power alone we believe 
salvation to be effected. We hold that as there 
is oue Lord and faith, so his baptism is one, in 
nature and operation; that nothing short of it 
can make us living members of his mystical body ; 
and that the baptism with water, administered 
by his forerunner John, belonged, as the latter 
confessed, to an inferior and decreasing dispen- 
sation . W ith respect to the other rite, we believe 
that communion between Christ and his church 
is not maintained by that, or by any other exter- 
nal performance, but only by a real participation 
of his divine riatuie through faith; that this is 
the supper alluded to in the Revelation, ‘ Be- 
hold 1 stand at the door and knock, if any man 
liear my voice and open the door, I will come 
in to liim, and will sup with him, and he with 
me and that where the substance is attained, 
it is unnecessary to attend to' the shadow ; which 
doth not confer grace, and concerning which, 
opinions so different, and animosities so violent, 
have arisen. 

* Now, as we thus believe that the grace of 
(Jod, which conies by Jesus Christ, is alone 
sufficient for salvation, we can neither admit 
that it is conferred on a few only, wliilst others 
are left without it; nor, thus asserting its uni- 
versality, can w’c limit its operation to a partial 
cleansing of the soul from sin, even in this life. 
We entertain worthier notions both of the power 
and goodness of our heavenly Father, and be- 
lieve that lie doth vouchsafe to assist the obedi- 
ent to experience a total surrender of the na- 
tural will, to the guidance of his pure unerring 
spirit; through whose renewed assistance they 
are enabled to bring forth fruits uiilo holiness, 
and to stand perfect in their present rank. 

‘ There are not many of our tenets more gene- 
rally known than our testimony against oaths and 
against war. With respect to the former of these, 
we abide literally by Christ’s positive injunc- 
bon, delivered in his sermon on the mount, 
* Swear pot at all.’ l‘>om the same sacred col- 
lection of the most excellent precepts of moral 
and religious duty, from tUe example of 
our Lord himself, and from the correspondent 
convictions of his Spirit in our hearts, we are 
confirmed in the belief that wars and fightings 
Jtre, in their origin and effects, utterly repugnant 
to the gospel ; which still breathes peace and 
good-will to men. We also are clearly of the 
judgment, that if the benevolence of the gospel 
^cpe generally prevalent in the minds of men, it 
v^ould effectually prevent tliem from oppressing, 
*uuch more from enslaving, their brelnren (of 
whatever color or complexion), for whom, as for 
themselves, Christ died ; and would even influence 
their conduct in their treatment ol the brute crea- 
» which would no longer groan the victims 
0* their avarice, or of their false ideas of pleasure. 
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* Some of our tenets have in former times, a» 
hath been shown, subjected our friends to much 
suflering from government ; though to the salu- 
tary purposes of government, our principles are 
a security. They inculcate submission to the 
laws in all cases wherein conscience is not vio- 
lated. But we hold, that 'as Christ’s kingdom is 
not of this world, it is not the business of the 
civil magistrate to interfere in matters of religion ; 
but to maintain the external peace and good 
order of the community. We therefore think 
persecution, even in the smallest degree, unwar- 
rantable. We are careful in requiring our 
members not to be concerned in any illicit trade, 
nor in any manner to defraud the revenue. 

‘ It is well known that the society, from its 
first appearance, has disused those names of the 
months and days, which having been given in 
honor of the heroes or false gods of the heathen, 
originated in their flattery or superstition ; and 
also the custom of speaking to a single person in 
the plural number, as having likewise arisen 
from motives of adulation. Compliments, su- 
perfluity of apparel, of furniture, and of provi- 
sion for the table, outward shows of rejoicing 
and mourning, and the observation of days and 
times, we esteem to be incompatible with the 
simplicity of a Christian life; and public diver- 
sions, gaming, and other vain amusements of the 
world, we cannot but condemn. They are a 
waste of that time which is given us for nobler 
purposes; and divert the attention of the mind 
from the sober duti(;s of life, and from the re- 
proofs of instruction, by which we are guided to 
an everlasting inheritance. 

^ To conclude : although we have exhibited 
the stiveral tenets, which distinguish our religious 
society, as objects of our belief ; yet we are 
sensible that a true and living faith is not pro- 
duced in the mind of man by his own effort; 
but is the free gift of God in Christ .Tesus, 
nourished and increased by the ]irogressive 
operation of his Spirit in our hearts, and our pro- 
portionate obedience. Therefore, although for 
the preservation of the testimonies given us to 
bear, and for the peace and good order of the 
society, we deem it necessary that those who are 
admitted into membership with us, should be 
previously convinced of those doctrines wliich 
we esteem essential ; yet we require no formal 
subscription to any articles, either as a condition 
of membership, or a qualification tor the service 
of the church. Wc prefer judging of men by 
their fruits, and depending on tlio aid of Him, 
who, by his prophet, hath promised to be ‘ for a 
spirit of judgment to him that sitleth in judg- 
ment.’ Without this, there is a danger of re- 
ceiving numbers into outward communion, with- 
out any addition to that spiritual sheepfold, 
whereof our blessed Lord declared himself to be 
both the door and the shepherd ; that is, of such 
as know his voice-, and follow him in the paths 
of obedience.* 

The dimpline of the Society is thus stated in 
the same document ; — 

‘The purposes which our discipline hath 
chiefly in view, are, the relief of the poor, — the 
maintenance of good order, — the support of the 
testimonies which we believe it is our July to 
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bear to the worlds — ^and the help and recovery of 
such as are overtaken in faults : — ^inafew words, 
the promotion of piety and charity. In the prac- 
tice of discipline, we think it indispensable that 
the order recommended by Christ himself be in- 
variably observed : * If thy brother shall trespass 
against thee, go and tell him his fault between 
thee and him alone : if he shall hear thee, thou 
hast gained thy brother ; but if he will not hear 
thee, then take with thee one or two more, that, 
m the mouth of two or three witnesses, every 
word may be established : and, if he shall neglect 
to hear tnem, tell it unto the church.* 

‘To effect the salutary purposes of discipline, 
meetings were appointed at an early period of 
the society, which, from the times of their being 
held, were called quarterly-meetings. It was 
afterwards found expedient to divide the dis- 
tricts of those meetings, and to meet more fre- 
quently ; from whence arose monthly-meetings, 
subordinate to those held quarterly. At length, 
in 16G9, a yearly- meeting was established, to 
superintend, assist, and provide rules for the 
whole: previously to which, general meetings 
had been occasionally held. 

‘A monthly-meeting is usually composed of 
several particular congregations, situated within 
a convenient distance from each other. Its busi- 
ness is to provide for the subsistence of the poor, 
and for the education of their offspring; to judge 
of the sincerity and fitness of persons appearing 
to be convinced of the religious principles of the 
society, and desiring to be admitted into mem- 
bership ; to excite due attention to the discharge 
of religious and moral duty ; and to deal with 
disorderly members. Monthly-meetings also 
grant, to such of their members as remove into 
other monthly-meetings, certificates of their mem- 
bership and conduct ; without which they cannot 
gain membership in such meetings. Each 
monthly-meeting is required to appoint certain 
persons, under the name of overseers, who are to 
take care that the rules of our discipline be put 
in practice ; and when any case of complaint, 
or disorderly conduct, comes to their knowledge, 
to see that private admonition, agreeably to the 
gospel rule before mentioned, be giveg, pre- 
viously to its being laid before the montlily- 
meeting. When a case is introduced to the 
monthly-meeting, it is usual ibr a small com- 
mittee to be appointed to visit the offender, in 
order to endeavour to convince him of his error, 
and induce him to forsake and condemn it. 
Time is allowed to judge of the effect of this la- 
bor of love, and, if needful, tho visit is repeated. 
If the endeavours prove successful, the person is 
by minute declareci to have made satisfaction for 
the offence ; if not, he is disowned as a member 
of the society. In disputes between individuals, 
it has long been the decided judgment of the so- 
ciety, that its members should not .sue each other 
at law. It therefore enjoins all to end their dif- 
ferences by speedy and impartial arbitration, 
agreeably to rules laid down. If any refuse to 
adopt this mede, or, having adopted it, to submit 
to the award, it is the direction of the yearly- 
meeting that such be disowned. To monthly- 
meetiugs also belong the allowing of marriages ; 
fer our society hath always senijned to acknow- 


ledge the exclusive authority of the priests in the 
solemnisation of marriage. Those who intend to 
marry, appear together and propose their inten-" 
tion to the monthly-meeting ; ana, if not attended 
by their parents or guardians, produce a written 
certificate of their consent, signed in the presence 
of witnesses. The meeting then appoints a com- 
mittee to enquire whether they are clear of other 
engagements respecting marriage; and if at a 
subsequent meeting no objections are reported, 
they have the meeting’s consent to solemnise their 
intended marriage. This is done in a public 
meeting for worship, towards the close wnereof 
the parties stand up, and solemnly take each 
other for husband and wife. A certificate of the 
proceedings is then publicly read, and signed by 
the parties, and afterwards by the relations and 
others as witnesses. Of such marriages the 
monthly-meeting keeps a record ; as also of the 
births and burials of its members. A certificate 
of the date, of the name of the infant, and of its 
parents, signed by those present at the birth, is 
the subject of one of these last-mentioned re- 
cords ; and an order for the interment, counter- 
signed by the grave-maker, of the other. The 
naming of children is without ceremony. Burials 
are also conducted in a simple manner. The 
body, followed 'by the relations and friends, is 
sometimes, previously to intennent, carried to a 
meeting ; and at the grave a pause is generally 
made ; on both which occasions it frequently oc- 
curs that one or more friends present have some- 
what to express for the edification of those who 
littend ; but no religious rite is considered as an 
essential part of burial. 

‘ Several monthly-meetings compose a quar- 
terly-meeting. At the quarterly-meeting are pro- 
duced written answers from the monthly-meetings, 
to certain queries respecting the conduct of their 
members, and the meeting’s care over them. The 
accounts thus received are digested into one, 
which is sent also, in the form of answers U> 
queries, by representatives to the yearly-meeting. 
Appeals from the judgment of moiilhly-ineetiugs 
are hrouglit to the quarterly-meetings; whose 
business also it is to assist in any difficult case, 
or whore reinissness appears in the care of the 
monthly-meetings over the individuals who com- 
pose them. 

The yearly-meeting has the general superin- 
tendence of the society in the country in which 
it is established ; and tlierefore, as the accounts 
which it receives discover the state of inferior 
meetings, as particular exigencies require, or as 
the meeting is impressed with a sense of duty, it 
gives forth its advice, makes such regulations as 
appear to be requisite, or excites to the observance 
ot those already made; and sometimes appoints 
committees to visit those quarterly-Jneetings 
which appear to be in need of immediate advice. 
Appeals from the judgment of quarterly-meetiings 
are here finally determined ; and a brotherly cor- 
respondence, by epistles, is maintained with other, 
yearly-inbetings. There are nine yearly meetings, 
vii. 1. London, to which come representahves 
from Ireland ; 2. New-England ; 8. New-York ; 
4. Pennsylvania and New-Jersey ; 5. Marylanu , 
6. Virginia; 7. ^fhe Carolinas and Georgia; 
8. Ohio; 9. Indiana. 
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* In this place it is proper to add that, as we 
believe women may be rightly called to the work 
of the ministry, we also think that to them be- 
longs a share in the support of our Christian 
dkscipline ; and that some parts of it, wherein 
their own sex is concerned, devolve on them with 
peculiar propriety. Accordingly they have 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly-meetings of their 
own sex, held at the same time with tliose of the 
men ; but separately, and without the power of 
making rides : and it may be remarked that 
during the persecutions, which formerly oc- 
casioned the imprisonment of so many of the 
men, the care of the poor often fell on the women, 
and was by them satisfactorily administered. 

< In order that those who are in the situation 
of ministers may have the tender sympathy and 
counsel of those of either sex, who, by their ex- 
perience in the work of religion, are qualihed for 
that service, the monthly-meetings are advised to 
select such, under the denomination of elders. 
These, and ministers approved by their monthly- 
meetings, have meetings peculiar to themselves, 
called meetings of ministers and elders; in 
which they have an opportunity of exciting 
each other to a discharge of their several duties, 
and of extending advice to those who may ap- 
pear to he weak, without any needless exposure. 
Such meetings arc generally held in the compass 
of each monthly, quarterly, and yearly-meeting. 
They are conducted by rules prescribed by the 
yearly-meeting, and have no authority to make 
any alteration or addition to them. The mem- 
bers of them unite with their brethren in the 
meetings for discipline, and are equally account- 
able to the latter lor their conduct. 

‘It is to a meeting of this kind in London, 
('ailed the second-day’s morning-meeting, that the 
revisalof manuscripts concerning our principles, 
previously to publication, is intrusted by the 
yearly-meeting held in London; and also the 
granting, in the intervals of the yearly-meeting, 
of certificates of approbation to such ministers as 
are C('ncerned to travel in the w'ork of the minis- 
try in foreign parts ; in addition to those granted 
hy their monthly and quarterly-meetings. When 
a visit of this kind doth not extend beyond 
(Jreat Hritain, a certificate from the monthly- 
meeting of which the minister is a member is 
suflicient; if to Irelaml, the concurrence of the 
ijuartcrly-raeeting is also required. Regulations 
of similar tendency obtain in other yearly- 
meetings. 

‘ The yearly-meeting of London, in the year 
^C7.5, appointed a meeting to he held in that 
oity, for tne purpose of advising and assisting in 
cases of suffering for conscience sake, which hath 
cotitinued with great use to the S(x;iety to this 
^^y* It is composed of friends under the name 
of correspondents, chosen by the several quarterly- 
meetings, and who reside in or near the city. 
The same meetings also appoint members of 
meir own in the country as correspondents, who 
to join their brethren in London on emer- 
gency, The names of all these correspondents, 
previously to their being recorded, are submitted 
to the approbation of the yearly-meeting. Such 
tnen jw are approved ministers are also members 
this meeting, which is called the meeting for 
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sufferings ; a name arising from its oripnal pur- 
)Ose, and which is not yet become entirely onso- 
ete. The yearly-meeting has intrusted the 
meeting for sufferings with the care of printing 
and distributing books, and with the manage- 
ment of its stock; and, considered as a standing 
committee of the yearly-meeting, it hath a gene- 
ral care of whatever may arise, during the inter- 
vals of that meeting, affecting the society, and re- 
quiring immediate attention : particularly of 
those circumstances which may occasion an ap- 
plication to government. The stock here men- 
tioned is an occasional voluntary contribution, 
expended in printing books, — salary of a clerk 
for keeping records, — the passage of ministers 
who visit their brethren beyond sea,— and some 
small incidental charges : hut not, as has been 
falsely supposed, the reimbursement of those who 
suffer distraint for tithes and other demands with 
which they scruple to comply. 

* There is not in any of the meetings which 
have been mentioned, any president, as we be- 
lieve that divine Wisdom alone ought to preside ; 
nor hath any member a right to claim pre- 
eminence over the rest. The office of clerk, with 
a few exceptions, is undertaken voluntarily by 
some member; as is also the keeping of the 
records. Where these are very voluminous, and 
require a house for their deposit (as is the case in 
London, where the general records of the society 
in Great Britain are kept), a clerk is hired to 
have the care of them ; hut except a few clerks 
of this kind, and persons who have the care of 
meeting-houses, none receive any stipend or 
gratuity for their services in our religious so- 
ciety.’ 

The I'riends trace the origin and history of 
their society to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when, as they state, many pious persons 
had been dissatisfied with the settlement of the 
church of England in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth ; and, though various societies of dissenters 
had arisen, they seem to have stopped short in 
their progress towards a complete reformation. 
Hence, they say, st)mc of ‘ their most enlightened 
members lamented the want of something more 
instructive and consolatory to the soul,’ until, 
finding the insufficiency of them all, they with- 
drew from the communion of every visible 
church. 

‘ These people were at first hidden from each 
other, and each probably conceived his own 
heart to be the single repository of a discovery 
so important ; but it did not consist with divine 
goodness, that the candle thus lighted should 
alwavs remain under the bed, or the bushel. 
Our honorable elder George Fox, who had 
signally experienced the afflicting dispensations 
which we have described, and had also hecu 
quickened by the immediate touches of divine 
love, could not satisfy his apprehensions of duly 
to God, without bearing public testimony against 
the common modes of worship, and directing the 
people where to find the like consolation and in- 
s«nruclion. As he travelled in this service, he met 
with divers of those seeking persons who had 
been exercised in a similar manner ; these readily 
received his testimony ; several of them also be- 
came preachers of the same doctrine ; muUiludes 
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were convinced of tlie reality of this inward 
manifestation ; and many meetings were settled.’ 

Laws^ made either in the times of popery> 
or since the Reformation, against non-confor- 
mists, served as the means of gratifying the jea- 
lousy of the priests, and the intolerance o( the 
magistrates, against our first Friends. Indeed, 
at %e time Friends first attracted public notice, 
legal pretences were not always thought neces- 
sary to justify the abuse which they suffered. It 
was during the time of the commonwealth, when 
opposition to a national ministry, which was sup- 
posed to be peculiarly reformed, was deemed an 
offence of no small import. Much personal 
abuse was accordingly bestowed ; imprisonment 
was common, and corporal punishment frequent. 
Imprisonment was often rendered more severe 
and disgusting by the cruelty of particular magis- 
trates, and from the numbers which were con- 
fined together; and stripes, under pretence of 
vagrancy, were inflicted without regard to sex, 
and on persons of unimpeaclied character, and of 
good circumstances in the world. 

Cromwell, though he did not employ his au- 
thority to put a stop to persecution, gave several 
friends access to him : persecution however con- 
tinued ; but when Charles II., on the prospect 
of his restoration, issued from Breda, amongst 
other things, his declaration for liberty of con- 
science, it might well have been expected that 
Friends would be permitted to exercise their re- 
ligion without molestation. Yet, during this 
reign, they not only were harassed with the oath 
of allegiance, which, in common with all oaths, 
they scrupled to take, and by which they often 
incurred tedious imprisonment, and not unfre- 
quently premunire; but new laws (16 Car. II. 
cap. 4.; 22 Car. II. cap. 1. ; also 13 & 14 Car. 
II. cap. 1) were made, oy which even their meet- 
ings for worship subjeeled them to punishment. 

Still the monarch, when he acted independ- 
ently of the parliament, was the means of 
affording relief in the most sanguinary persecu- 
tion which the Friends ever experienced, i. e. 
that in New- England, where it was made penal 
for a Friend even to reside. 

The first Fritaids who arrived at Boston were 
women. These were imprisoned, and otherwise 
cruelly treated. The date of this transaction is 
1656. The following year the scourge 'was em- 
ployed, and a woman is also recorded to fiave 
been the first who suffered stripes. She was 
the wife of a tradesman in London, and 
had made a voyage to Boston, to warn the 
people against persecution. Great numbers un- 
derwent this punishment ; but stripes proving 
insufficient to deter our Friends from the exer- 
ci.se of their religious duty, in going to such 

f places, and performing such services, as they be- 
ieved to be required by the divine will: it was 
next attenmted to discourage them by a law for 
cutting off their ears. This was executed in 
vain; and accordingly the intolerance of the 
persons in power produced another, which sub- 
jej^ed Friends to banishment on pain of death. 
Their constancy, however, was not tlius to be 
shaken, and four Friends, amongst whom a,l 80 
Vas a woman, wore hanged at Boston. 

In 1659 they stated tc parliament tliat 


2000 individuals had suffered imprisonment as 
quakers, and 164 Friends offered themselves at 
this time by name to the government to be im- 
prisoned in the place of an equal number, who 
were, as they conceived, In danger of death from 
the confinement. * 

In 1665, 120 quakers were in Newgate, sen- 
tenced to transportation, under an act recently 
made ^ to prevent and suppress seditious con- 
venticles.’ The masters of ships generally re- 
fusing to carry tlicm, an embargo was laid, and 
it was made a condition of sailing to the West 
Indies, that some quakers should be taken 
thither by every vessel. A mercenary wretch 
being at length found for the service, the 
quakers, unwilling to be active in their own 
banishment, refused to walk on board, as did 
also the seamen to hoist them in. By the help 
of soldiers from the Tower, fifty-five of them 
were at length shipped. But the master was 
now in prison for debt ; and the ship after seven 
months’ detention quitting the coast was imme- 
diately taken by a Dutchman, and twenty-eight 
of the prisoners (the remainder having died of 
the plague) were liberated in Holland and sent 
home. Other parlies of quakers were set on 
shore again from different vessels, so that the 
number which Actually reached the West Indies 
was small. 

James II. it is well known, to favor the Catho- 
lics, suspended the operation of the penal laws 
against all dissenters. Out Friends had their 
share in the benefit arising from this measure ; 
but it was not until the reign of William and 
Mary, that they obtained some degree of legal 
protection. Besides their disuse of the national 
lorms of worship, their refusing to swear and to 
pay tithes had been among the principal causes 
of their sutTerings. In the reign of king Wil- 
liam an act was made, which, with a few excep- 
tions, allowed to their affirmation the legal force 
of an oath ; and provided a less oppressive inode 
of recovering tithes', under a stated amount. 
These ]>rovisions were made perpetual in the 
reign of George I., and tlius Friends, who re- 
ceived the advantage of the act of toleration, in 
common with other dissenters, have been in a 
great measure relieved from persecution. 

In Ireland also the Iriends propagated 
their principles, settled m 9 etings, suffered perse- 
cution and were at length relieved by law. 

I’hey regard their persecutions as still not 
wholly removed, as they are yet liable to suffer in 
the exchequer, and the ecclesiastical court, untied- 
distraint for tithes, militia dues, &c.: but this 
must be understood only with respect to (jlrea^ 
Britain and Ireland ; for in America the people 
at present are not bound to support a national 
ministry ; nor, when this was in some ])arts the 
case, were methods of enforcing payment em- 
ployed, so tedious and so severe, they say, as 
those which have been sometimes resorted to in 
England. ^ 

It is due to them to add, that the Friends are 
generally allowed to excel in their momls, their 
prudence, and industry, and the ® 

education which they cultivate. The chilaren 
uf their poor commonly obtain a plain but so i 
education, by means of whi#h they rise general y 
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in civil society. They have several excellent 
establishments for-this purpose : the principal of 
which, situated at Ackworth in Yorkshire, con- 
tains, 300 children, of both sexes, and was 
founded in 1778, at the instance of Dr. Fother- 
gill. But they have few accomplished men in 
the higher branches of. literature and science: 
of late years, however, many of them have cul- 
tivated natural philosophy .with success. In its 
earlier history, tne society, including many men of 
regular scholastic education, who had joined it 
on principle, had of course the advantage, in 
point of theological knowledge, over the modern 
Friends. 

We must record, in conclusion, their noble and 
persevering efforts in modern times, for the ac- 
complishment of the abolition of the slave trade, 
to which they materially contributed ; and their 
steady support of the Bible Society throughout 
the country. 

FRIESLAND is a name which, in the ancient 
geography of Europe, comprehended all the 
country extending northward from the Scheldt 
to the Weser, including not only the seven 
united provinces, but a part of Germany. The 
Zuyder Zee divided it into West and East 
Friesland. At present this name is confined to 
two portions of this tract, viz. a Dutch province 
situated to the west of Groningen, and a German 
principality, or maritime district, lying eastward 
of Groningen. 

Dutch Friesland has for its boundaries the 
Zuyder Zee on the west, and the German Ocean 
on the north; and contains about 1200 square 
inifos, and 176,500 inhabitants. Its general ap- 
peanince is that of all the Netherlands : secured 
against the sea by large old dikes, which were 
considerably improved in the sixteenth century ; 
and enclosing land much fitter for pasture than 
tillage. The chief exports are butter and cheese. 
On the higher grounds wheat and oats are pro- 
duced ; and peas are extensively cultivated. 
Turf is dug in several parts for fuel ; but it is of 
inferior quality. In the south-east are extensive 
heaths and woods ; and in the south-west a 
mimber of small lakes. The chief manufacture 
is sailcloth and linen, also the coarse woollen 
cloth called from this province frieze. 

The province is divided into the three districts 
of Leeuwarden, Sneek, and Heerenveen ; Leeu- 
warden being the capital. It is tliroughout inter- 
sected with canals, which mostly run east and 
west, connecting Harlingen, I'raneker, Leeuwar- 
<len, and Dokkum, the chief towns of the 
province. Tlie Frieslanders are much attached 
to fishing in general, and many are engaged in 
the Greenland trade. They are principally Cal- 
vinists ; part of them, however, are Baptists and 
Catholics. Tlieir chief peculiarity is the pntser- 
vation of their ancient dialect, which difters 
considerably from the Dutch, and much resem- 
bles the English. 

East or German Friesland borders on West- 
halia, and is separated from the Dutch province 
y Groningen : on the south it has the princi- 
pality of Munster, its extent is computed at 
H55 square miles, and its population at 120,000. 

atmosphere is in general foggy, but not un- 
healthy ; the soil food, and very similar in its 


character and productions, as is the whole of this 
province in its general features and appearance, 
to those of the preceding one. But here is a 
strong breed of horses, of which it is reckoned 
that an annual export of 3000 takes place to 
France, Italy, and other parts of Europe ; homed 
cattle are likewise exported, together with corn, 
butter, and cheese. The manufactures are in- 
considerable. The inliabitants are generally 
Calvinists, but in part Catholics and Baptists. 
Embden, at the mouth of the river Ems, is the 
chief and almost only sea-port. Along the coast 
a succession of small islands extends from east 
to west. 

This principality, once governed by its own 
counts, became in 1744, on their ancient line be- 
coming extinct, a subject 'of dispute between 
Prussia and Hanover : in which the former pre- 
vailed ; and Prussia held the province until 
ejected by Napoleon in 1806, when it was first 
annexed to the kingdom of Holland, and after- 
wards to the French empire. Regained by 
Prussia in the peace of 1814, it was soon after 
ceded to Hanover; and its states now form part 
of the Hanoverian diet. Alirich is the chief town 
next to Embden. 

Frikslano is also the name of a flat tract of 
land in the duchy of Sleswiek and peninsula of 
South Jutland, on the German Ocean. 

FRlEZFi, n. s. Fr. drap de /rise, A 

Frikzed, coarse warm doth, made 

FRitzE'LiKEjtf^’. j perhaps first in Friesland. 
Shagged, or napped, after the fashion of this 
kind of cloth. Resembling it. 

If all the world 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulse. 

Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but /mice. 
The All-giver w'ould be? unthanked. Milton. 

The captive Gcrinaus of gigantic size. 

Are ranked in order, and are clad in fritse. 

Dryden. 

He could no more live without his frieze coat than 
without his skin. Addison*s Guardian, 

I have seen tho figure of Thalia, the coinick muse, 
sometimes with an entire headpiece and a little frieze- 
like tower, running round the edges of the face, and 
sometimes w'ith a mask for the face only. 

id, on Italy, 

See how the double nation lies. 

Like a rich coat with skirts of frieze ; 

As if a man, in making posies. 

Should bundle thistles up with roses. Swift. 

Frieze, ) Tii architecture, is a large flat 
Prize. S member which separates the archi- 
trave from the cornice ; of which there are as 
many kinds as orders of columns. 

I saw raysde up on yvoric pillowes tall. 

Whose bases were of richest mettals warke. 

The chapters alabaster, iho fryjieM chrUlall, 
llic double front of a triuinphiall arko : 

On each si<lo purtraid was a Viclorie, 

Clad like a nymph, that wings of Silver weares^ 
And in triumpliant chayre was set on hie. 

The auncient glory of the Komaine pcares. 

S}>enacr, Visions of BeU/ay. 

No jutting fneze, 

• Ruttrice, norcoigne Vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his iiendant-bcd, and procreant cradle. 

Shaksiteare. 
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Nor did there want 

Comice or /rteee with bossy sculptures Krayen ; 

The roof was fretted gold. Milton** Paradue Lo*t, 
Polydore designed admirably well, as to the practi- 
cal part, having a particular genius for friene*, 

Dryden** Dufrctnoy, 
FRIG' AT, or ( Fr. frigate ; Ital. Jregata. 
FrioVi'e^^i. 5. ^ A small ship. Ships under 
fifty guns are generally termed frigates. Used 
by Spenser to designate a diminutive vessel in 
the water. 

behold the water work and play 
About her little frigat, therein making way. 

Faerie Queene, 

The treasure they sought for was, in their view, 
embezzled in certain frigats, Raleigh** Aiwlogg* 
On high-raised decks the haughty bclgians ride. 
Beneath whose shades our humble frigat* go. 

Dryden, 

Frigates are usually of two decks lii^ht 
built, designed for swift sailing. When smaller, 
with but one deck, they are called light frigates. 
Those mounting from twenty to forty-four guns 
are esteemed excellent cruisers. The name was 
formerly known only in the Mediterranean, and 
applied to a long* kind of vessel navigated in 
that sea with sails and oars. The English were 
the first who appeared on the ocean with these 
ships, equipped for war as well as for commerce. 

tRiGATE-iiuiLT, deiiotcs the disposition of the 
decks of such merchant ships as have a descent 
of four or five steps from the quarter deck and 
fore castle into the waist: in contradistinction to 
those whose docks are on a continued line for the 
whole length of the ship, which are called galley- 
built. 

FHIGATOON, a Venetian vessel commonly 
used in the Adriatic, built with a square stern, 
and without any fore-mast, having only a main 
mast, mizen mast, and a bow sprit. 

FRIGEFACTION, n. s. Lat. frigus and 
fticio. The act of making cold. 

F IllG iri { V. a. & n. s. Sax. ppijpran ; Teut. 

Vriout'en, V, fl. ffurchty fear; Danish 
Fright’i tJL, adj. \Jryght ; implying ustnie 

ERir;iiT'f ULLY, adv. i of fear. To terrify; to 
Fricht'fijlness, n.s.J disturb w'itli fear; to 
shock with fear ; to daunt ; to dismay. This was 
in the old authors more frequently wiitten af- 
fright, as it is always found in tlie Scripture. 
Fright is a sudden terror : to frighten is to shock 
with dread : frightful, full of wliat causes fright 
or apprehension. Johnson says it is a cant word 
among women for any thing unpleasing. 

I pray you that yo tako it not agrefe : 

By God me mette I was in swiche mischefe. 

Right now that yet min herte is sore afright, 

Chaucer, The Nonne* Preeete* Tale, 
rho when that villayn be aviyed, which late 
Affrighted had the faireet Florimell, 

Full of fierce fury and indignant hate 
To him he turned, and with rigor fell 
Smote him to rudely on tlie pannikell 
That to the chin he clefte hit head in twaine. 

Spenaer. Faerie Queene. 
Tetchy and wayward wat thy infancy, 

Tby tch^l days frightful, dettperaco, wild, and furiout. 

Shakepeare. 

The herdt 

Were tirongly clam’ruut in the frighted field t. 

Id, Hen^ tv. 


And 1 ha* been chooting out of thit tknU 
From chamel-houtet, that wei^ full. 

From private grots, and public pits. 

And frigfaed a sexton out of hit wits. Jornomm- 
Such a nuperoot host 

Fled not ii» silence through the frighted deep. 

With ruin upon ruiof rout on routs. 

Confusion was confounded. Milton. 

Cherubic watch, and of a sword the flame 
Wide-waving, all approach far off to fright. 

And guard atl passage to the tree of life. Id. 
This will make a prodigious mass of water, and 
looks frightfully to the imagination; *tis huge and 
great. Burnet, 

Without aid you durst not undertake 
This frightful passage o*cr the Stygian lake. 

Dryden, 

You, if your goodness does not plead my causo^ 
May think I broke all hospitable laws. 

To bear you from your palace-yard by might. 

And put your noble person in a fright. Id, 

The mind fright* itself with any thing reflected on 
in gross, and at a distance : things thus offered to the 
mind, carry the shew of nothing but difficulty. 

Locke, 

The rugged bear's, or spotted lynx’s brood. 
Frighten the valleys and infest the wood. Prior, 
Then to her glass ; and Betty, pray. 

Don’t I look frightfully to-day ? Swift, 

Whence glaring oft with many a broadened orb. 

Ho fright* the nations. Thomson** Autumn, 

His sense, he dare not trust (nor eyes, nor cars) ; 
And, when no other cause of frtght appears. 

Himself he much suspects, and fears his causeless 
fears, Fletcfur** Purple Bland, 

Fright, or terror. See Fear. Sudden feor 
is frequently produclivo of v^ery remarkable 
elFects upon the human system. Of this many 
instances occur in medical wrilinj^s. In general 
the effects of terror are a contraction of the 
.small vessels and ti repulsion of the blood in tin. 
largo and iiiternal ones: lumce proceed general 
oppression, trembling, and irregularity in the 
motions of the heart; while the lungs are also 
overcharged with blood. Frights often occasion 
incurable diseases, as epilej»sy, stupor, madness, 
&c. We have aKso accounts of persons abso- 
lutely killed by terror, when in perfect health at 
the time of receiving the shock. Persons or- 
dered to be led to execution, but with private 
orders to be reprieved on the scaffold, have ex- 
j)ired at the block without a wound. Out of 
many instances of the fatal effects of fear, the 
following is selected as one of the most singular : 
— George Grochantzy, a Polander, who had en- 
listed as a soldier in the service of the king of 
Prussia, deserted during the war. A small party 
was sent in pursuit of him, and, when he least 
expected it, surprised him singing and dancing 
among a company of peasants in an inn. This 
event so sudden, and so dreadful in its conse- 
quences, struck him in such a manner, that 
giving a loud cry, he became altogether stupid 
and insensible, and was seized without the least 
resistance. They carried him away to Ghveau, 
where he was brought before the council 
and recci 3 (ed sentence as a deserter. He suffered 
himself to be led and disposed of, at the will o 
those about him, without uttering a word, 
or giving the least sign that he knew what haf 
happened or would happen to him. He te- 
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mained immoveable as a statue wherever he was 
placed, and was wholly passive with respect to 
ml that was done to him or about him. During 
all the time .that he was in custody, he nelUier 
eat, nor drank, nor slept, nor had any evacua^ 
tion. Some of his comrades were sent to see 
him ; after that he was visited by some officers 
of his corps, and by some priests ; but he still 
continued in the same state, without discovering 
the least signs of sensibility. Promises, entrea- 
ties, and threatenings, were equally ineffectual. 
It was at first suspected, that those appearances 
were feigned ; but these suspicions gave way, when 
it was known that he took no sustenance, and 
that the involuntary functions of nature were in 
a great measure suspended. The physicians 
concluded that he was in a state of hopeless 
idiocy; and after some time* they knocked off 
his fetters, and left him at liberty to go whither 
he would. He received his liberty with the 
same insensibility that he had shown upon other 
occasions ; he remained fixed and immoveable ; 
his eyes turned wildly here and there without 
taking cognizance of any object, and the muscles 
of his face were fallen and fixed like those of 
a dead body. He passed nineteen days in this 
condition, without eating or any evacuation, and 
died on the twentieth day. He had been some- 
times heard to fetch deep sighs ; and once he 
rushed with great violence on a soldier, who had 
a mug of liquor in his hand, forced the mug 
from him, and having drunk the liquor with 
great eagerness let the mug drop to the ground. 
Yet frights have been known to cure, as well as 
to cause diseases. Mr. Boyle mentions agues, 
gout, and sciatica thus cured. Among the lu- 
dicrous eflects of fear, the following instance, 
quoted from a French author, shows upon what 
slight occasions this passion may be sometimes 
excited in a very hign degree. When Charles 
Gustav us was besieging Prague, a boor of most 
extraordinary visage desired admittance to his 
tent; and, being allowed entrance, offered, by 
way of amusing the king, to devour a whole hog 
of too cwt. in his presence. The old general, 
Konigsmark, who stood by the king*s side, and 
who, soldier as he was, had not got rid of the 
prejudices of his childhood, hinted to his royal 
master that the peasant ought to be burnt as a 
sorcerer. ‘ Sir,’ said the fellow, irritated at the 
remark, * if your majesty will but make that old 
gentleman take off his sword and his spurs, 1 will 
eat him immediately before I begin the hog.’ 
Konigsmark (who had, at the head of a body of 
Swedes, performed wonders against the Austrians, 
and who was looked upon as one of the bravest 
men of the age) could not stand this proposal, 
especially as it was accompanied by a most 
hideous and preternatural expansion of the 
frightful peasant’s jaws. Without uttering a 
word, the veteran suddenly turned round, ran 
out of the court, and thought not himself safe 
until he had arrived at his quarters; where he 
remained above twenty-four hours locked up 
securely, befoie he had got rid of the panic 
which had so severely Effected him. The inge- 
nious Dr. Beattie observes, in his Elements of 
Moral Science, that fear shohld not rise higher 
wan to make us attentive and cautious; when it 


^ins an ascendancy in the mind it becomes an 
insupportable tyranny, and renders life a burden. 
The object of fear is evil ; and to be exempt from 
fear, or at least not enslaved to it, gives dimity to 
our nature, .and invigorates all our faculties. Yet 
there are evils which we ought to fear. Those that 
arise from ourselves, or which it is in our power 
to prevent, it would be madness to despise, and 
audacity not to guard against. * External evils, 
which we cannot prevent, or could not avoid 
without a breach of duty, it is manly and honor- 
able to bear with fortitude. Insensibility to 
danger is not fortitude any more than the in- 
capacity of feeling pain can be called patience ; 
and to expose ourselves unnecessarily to evil is 
worse than folly, and vei*y blameable presump- 
tion. 

FRIGTD, adj. lM.frigidus,frigiditas. 

Frigid'ity, 71. 5 . fCold; wanting warmth. 

Frig'idi.y, adv. 4 It is usually applied to the 

Frig'idness, w. y human mind, body, and 
heart ; thus it is dull, without fire of fancy, or in- 
tellectual enev'^y ; impotent; destitute of animal 
warmth ; unaffectionatc ; not easily moved to 
friendship or love. 

Driving at thf so as at the highest elegancies, which 
arc but the frigidities of wit. 

Brmime's Vutgar Errourt. 

The boiling blood of youth hinders that serenity 
which is necessary to severe intenseness ; and tho 
frigidity of decrepit age is as much its enemy, by rea- 
son of its dulling moisture. GtanviUe*s Scepsis* 

In the torrid /one the heat would have been in- 
tolerable, and in the frigid zones the cold would have 
destroyed both animals and vegetables. 

Cheyne*s Philosophic Principles, 

Of the two extremes, one would sooner pardon 
phrenzy than frigidity. Pope. 

If justice Philip’s costive head 
Some frigid rhymes disburses. 

They shall like Persian tales be reaa. 

And glad both babes and nurses. Swift, 

Frigid Zone. See Zone. 

FIIIGORIFTC, (ufj. Of the same derivation, 
and signifies causing cold. 

Frigorifich atoms or particles mean those nitrous 
salts which float in the air in cold weather, and occa^ 
sion freezing. Quincy, 

FRILAZIN, a class or rank of people among 
the Anglo-Saxons, consisting of those who had 
been slaves, but had obtained their liberty, either 
by purchase or otherwise. Though these were 
in reality freemen, they were not considered as 
of the same rank and dignity lyith those who had 
been born free, but were still in a more depen- 
dent condition, either on their former masters or 
on some new patrons. This custom the Anglo- 
Saxons seem to have derived from their ancestors 
in Germany, among whom those who had been 
made free did not differ much in point of dignity 
or importance from those who continued in 
vitude. This distinction, between those who had 
been born free and those who enjoy freedom by 
descent from a long race of freemen, still prevails 
in many parts of Germany ; and particularly in 
the original seats of the Anglo-Saxons. Many of 
the inhabitants of towns and cities in England, in 
that period, seem to have been of this class of 
men, who were in a kind of middle state between 
slaves and freemen. 
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FRIL^ v» n. Fr. frilleux^ To quake or 
shiver with cold. Used of a hawk ; as ‘ the hawk 
frills.' • 

FRINGE, n.i.&v.a. Fr/ran^«; Ital.yViinj^ta ; 
frangey of Goth, rcws, vans ; whence rand, 
the border of a shoe. Ornamental appendages 
added to dress or furniture ; chiefly that which 
adorns the edge or the extremity of any thing: 
to fringe is thus to decorate: the eyelids are 
metaphorically said to be the fringes of the eyes, 
Of silver wings ho took a shining pair, 

Fringed with gold. Fairfax. 

Those offices and dignities were but the facings or 
fringei of his greatness. Wotton. 

Either side of the bank, fringed with most beautiful 
trees, resisted the sun’s darts. Sidney. 

Fringe-Tree, (chionavfthus Virginica.) A 
tree of the olive family, inhabiting the United 
States of America. It sometimes attains the 
height of twenty feet, but generally does not ex- 
ceed eight feet. The leaves are opposite, oval, 
and six or seven inches in length. The flowers 
are numerous, snow-white, disposed in panicled 
racemes ; the corolla is divided into four long, 
linear segments, whence it derives the name of the 
Frinae-trce. Four other species are known, two of 
which are found in the West Indies, the third 
in Ceylon, and the fourtli in New Holland. 

FRINGJLI^, in ornithology, a genus be- 
longing to the order of pusseres. The bill is 
conical, straight, and sharp pointed. There are 
no less than. 112 species comprehended under 
this genus, distinguished principally by varieties 
in their color. The following are the most 
noted : — 

F. amandava, the amaduvade bird, about the 
size of a wren. The color of the bill is of a dull 
red ; all the upper parts are brown, with a mix- 
ture of red; the under the same, but paler, the 
middle of the belly darkest ; all the feathers of 
the upper wing-coverts, breasts, and sides, have 
a spot of while at the tip ; the quills are of a gray 
brdwn; the tail is black; and the legs are of a 

g ale yellow'ish white. It inhabits Bengal, Java, 
lalacca, and other parts of Asia ; and feeds on 
millet 

F. cselebs, the chaffinch, has black limbs, and 
the wings white on both sides, the first three 
feathers of tlie tail are without spots, but the two 
chief ones are obliquely spotted. It has its name 
from its delighting in chaff. This species enter- 
tains us agreeably with its song very early in the 
year, but towards the end of sumnier assumes a 
chirping note; bofti sexes continue with us the 
whole year. In Sweden the females quit that 
country in September, migrate in flocks into 
Holland, leaving their mates behind ; aud return 
n spring. Their nest is almost as elegantly con- 
structed as that of the goldfinch, and of mucli 
the same materials, only the inside has the ad- 
dition of some large feathers. They lay four or 
five eggs of a dull v/hite color, tinged and spotted 
with deep purple. They are caught in plenty in 
flight-time; bu their nests are rarely found, 
though they build in hedges and trees, and have 
young ones thrice a-year. limy are seldom bred 
from the nest, being not apt to learn another 
bird's song, nor to whistle; so that it is best to 
leave the wd ones to l>ring tliern up. The Essex 


finches are generally allowed to be tlie best, both 
foi length and variety of song, ending with 
sever^ very fin® notes. They are hardy, and 
will live almost upon any seeds. 

F Canaria, the Canary bird, has a whitish- 
body and bill, with the prime feathers of the wings 
and tail gieenish. The Canary bird, as found in 
the island from which it derives its name, is of a 
plain giay color, witli the down at the base of tlio 
feathers blackish, the tail somewhat forked, and 
the legs pale. It was originally peculiar ‘to those 
isles to which it owes its name. Though the an- 
cients celebrate the isle of Canaria, for its multi- 
tude of birds, they have not m(?ntioned any in 
particular. It is probable, then, that our species 
was not introduced into Europe till after the 
second discovery of these isles in 1402. Belon, 
who wrote in 1555, is silent in respect to these 
birds; Gesner is the first who mentions them; 
and Aldrovand speaks of them as rarities, ob- 
serving that they wlm-c very dear on. account of 
the difficulty attending the bringyig them from 
so distant a country, and that they were pur- 
chased by people of rank alone. They are 
still found on the same spot to which wc were 
first indebted for the production of these charir- 
ing songsters ; but they are now become so nu- 
merous in our own country, that we are under 
no necessity of crossing tlie ocean for them. 
They are reared principally by the (b^mans and 
Italians, who are celebrated for their skill in im- 
proving the note of tlujse birds by tuition. Most 
of the Canary birds that are imported from tlic 
Tyrol, have been brought up by parents instructed 
by the nightingale ; but our English ( binary bird* 
have commonly more of the tit-lark note. Those 
brought from Germany are generally variegated 
or mottled, and are the least valued, because the 
heat of the houses in that country renders the 
birds bred there tender arid short-lived. German 
birds seldom live above two or three years in this 
country : whereas theGanary birds bred in Eng- ’ 
land in the usual way are said to live eight, ten, 
or fifteen years. The birds that come freun the 
junction of the citril, the fiskin. and the gold- 
finch, with a lien Canary bird, are generally 
stronger than those from a cock and hen (^.anary 
bird. They sing longer ; and their voice is more 
sonorous and strong, hut they arc taught with 
difficulty. The fiskin alone will breed with tlie 
Canary bird equally w’cll, whether male or fe- 
male; the hen Canary bird produces likewise 
easily enough with the male goldfinch; not 
quite so easily with llic male linnet; and it wdl 
breed, though more reluctantly, with the males 
of the chaffinch, the yellow-hammer, and 
sparrow. Among a variety of other sorts, there 
are two kinds ol Canary birds much esleenieci 
among breeders; namely, those birds which 
are all yellow, called gay birds, and those 
which are mottled and have a yellow crown; 
called spangled, or fancy birds. The fancy 
breed are esteemed the strongest, and have the 
boldest song. We find it stated in the Memoirs 
of the Society of Natural History of Wetterau, 
that a Mr. Schaepf of Gottorp, reared a fcather- 
less Canary bird, wnich continued living and m 
good health for upwards of three years. 

F. cannabina, the greater red-pole, is rather 
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leas than the common linnet, and has a blood- 
colored spot on the forehead, and tlm breast of 
the mnle is tinged with a fine rose -color. It is a 
common fraud in the bird shops in London, 
when a male bird is distinguished from the fe- 
male by a red breast, as in this species, to paint 
the feathers, so that the deceit is not easily dis- 
covered. These birds are frequent on our coasts ; 
and are often taken in flight time near London. 

F. carduelis, the goldfinch, with the quill fea- 
thers red forwards, and the outermost without 
any spots ; the two outermost are white in the 
middle, as the rest are at the point. The young 
bird before it moults is gray on the head ; and 
hence it is termed by the biid-catchers a gray- 
pate. There is a variety of this species, called 
by the London bird-catchers a cheverel, from the 
manner in which it concludes its jerk. It is dis- 
tinguished. from the common sort by a white 
streak, or by two, sometimes three, white spots 
under the throat. Their note is very sweet, and 
they are much esteemed on that account, as well 
as for their great docility. Towards winter, they 
assemble in flocks ; and feed on various seeds, 
particularly those of the thistle. They are fond 
of orchards, and often build in apple or pear 
trees. Their nests are very elegantly formed of 
fine moss, liverworts, and bents, on the outside; 
lined first with wool and hair, and then with the 
gosling or cotton of the sallow. The hen lays 
live white eggs, marked with deep purple spots 
on the upper end: and ha^ two broods in the 
your. When kept in cages they are commonly 
fed much on hemp seed, which they eat freely, 
but which is said to make them grow black, 
nruJ lose both their red and yellow. (5old- 
hnohes often attain the age of twenty years. 
They abound thro.ughout Europe; and are 
also met with in Asia and Africa, but less com- 
monly. 

F. domestica, the sparrow, has the prime fea- 
thers of the wings ana tail brown, the body va- 
riegated with gray and black, and a single white 
‘Jtreak on the wings. These birds are proverbi- 
ally salacious, and have three broods in a year. 
They are every where common about our houses, 
where they build in every place they can find ad- 
mittance; under the roof, corner of the brick- 
work, or in holes of the wall. They make a slo- 
venly nest; generally a little hay ill put together, 
but lined well with feathers ; where they lay five or 
six eggs of a reddish white color, spotted with 
brown. They .sometimes build in trees, in which 
case they take more pains with the nest; and 
often expel the marlins from theirs, to save the 
trouble of constructing one of their own. Spar- 
rows, from frequenting only habitations and 
parts adjacent, may be .said to be chiefly fed from 
numan industry, for, in spite of every precaution, 
they will partake with the, pigeons, poultry, ike. 
in the food thrown out to them, grain of all kinds 
being most agreeable to their taste, though they 
'^ill eat refuse from the kitchen of most kinds. 
They are familiar but crafty, and do not so easily 
comednto a snare as many others. In autumn 
Ihey often collect into flocks, Mid roost in num- 
hors on the neighbouring trees, when they may 
^ shot by dozens, or caught in great numbers at 
night by a batfowling net. Tlie flesh is accounted 


tolerable* by many. The sparrow has no 8ong» 
only a chirp or two frequently repeated. This 
species is found every where throughout Europe ; 
and is also met with in Egypt, Senegal, Syria, 
and other parts of Africa and Asia. 

F. 1 inaria, the less red-pole, is about half the 
size of the greater red-pole, and has a rich spot 
of purplish red on the forehead : the breast is of 
the same color, but less bright. The female is 
less lively in color ; has no. red on the breast ; 
and the spot on the forehead is of a saffron hue. 
This species is common in England ; and lays four 
or five eggs of a bluish green, thickly sprinkled 
near the blunt end with small reddish spots. 
Pennant mentions an instance of this bird being 
so tenacious of her nest, as to suffer herself to 
be taken off by the hand; and when released 
she would not forsake it. This species is known 
about London by the name of the stone red pole. 
Whole flocks of them, mixed with the fiskin, 
frequent places where alders grow, for the sake 
of picking the catkins : they generally hang like 
the titmouse, with the back dowrnwards ; and in 
this state are so intent on their work, that they 
may be entangled by dozens, by means of a twig 
smeared with birdlime fasteneu to the end of a 
long pole. This species seems to be plentiful 
throughout Europe, from the extreme p^s .of 
Russia to Italy. It is very common in Green- 
land, and in America it js likewise well known. 

F. linota, the linnet, has the bottom of the 
breast of a fine blood red, which heightens as 
the spring advances. These birds are much es- 
teemed for their song. They feed on seeds of 
different kinds, which they peel before they eat; 
the seed of the liniim, or flax, is their fawrite 
food, from whence they derive their name. They 
breed among furze and white thorn : the outside 
of their nests is made with moss and bents, and 
lined with wood and hair. They lay five wMtish 
eggs, spotted like those of the goldfinch. They 
are remarkable for their attachment to their 
young, and the following instance is given by a 
Mr. Strang, of the Isle of Sanda, Orkney, in the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal ‘ During the 
summer of 1018,' says Mr. Strang, ‘ my children 
having found a linnet’s nest, containing four 
young ones nearly fledged, resolved to carry home 
nest and brood, with' the view of feeding and 
taming the young birds. The parent birds, at- 
tracted by the chirping of their young, continued 
fluttering around the children until they reached 
the house. The nest was carried up stairs to t le 
nursery, and placed outside the window. ic 
old birds soon afterwards made their appearance ; 
approached the nest, and fed their family, wi i- 
out showing alarm. Diis being notice , e 
nest was soon afterwards placed on a table m me 
middle of the apartment, and the window left 
open. The ivarent birds came boldly m, and fed 
their offspring as before. I was called up stairs 
to witness Ihl^. remarkable instance of strong pa- 
rental attachment. To put it still further to the 
test, I placed the nest and young within a bird- 
cage; still the old ones returned, entered boldly 
within the cage, and supplied the wants of then 
brood as before; nay, towards evening, the pa 
rent birds actually perched on the ca^, regarOj 
less of the noise made around :hem by several 
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children. This pleasing scene continued for se- 
veral days; trhen an unlucky accident put an end 
to it, to the great grief of my young naturalists. 
The cage had been again set on the outside of 
the window, and was unluckily left exposed to 
one of those sudden and heavy falls of rain 
which often occur in the Orkneys ; the conse- 
ouence Was, that the whole of the Joung were 
drowned in the nest. The poor parents, who had 
so boldly and indefatigably performed their duty, 
continued hovering around the house, and look- 
ing wistfully in at the window for some days, 
and then disappeared.’ 

F. montifringilla, the brambling, has a yellow 
bill tipt with black ; the head, hind part of the 
neck, and back, are black ; the throat, fore part 
of the neck, and breast, pale mfous orange; 
lower part of the breast and belly white ; the 
quill-feathers brown, with yellowish edges ; the 
tail a little forked ; the legs gray. This species 
migrates into England at certain seasons, but 
does not build. It is frequently found among 
chaffinches, and sometimes comes in vast flocks. 
They are also seen at certain times in vast clouds 
in France, insomuch that the ground has been 
quite covered with their dung, and more than 
600 dozen were killed each night. They 
♦i^at various seeds, but are particularly fond of 
beech mast. They are said to breed about Lux- 
emburg, making their nests on the tall fir-trees, 
composed of long moss vvitliout, and lined with 
wool and feathers will j in : the hen lays four or 
five eggs, yellowish and spotted ; and the young 
are Hedged at the end of May. Tliis species is 
found more or less throughout Europe ; and is 
common in the pine forests of Russia and Si- 
beria, but those of the last are darker in color 
and less in size. 

F. inontiuin, the twite, is about the size of a 
linnet. It has the feathers of the upper part of 
the body dusky; those on the head edged with 
iish-color, the others with brownish-red ; the 
rump *is pale crimson ; tlie wings and tail are 
dusky, the tips of the greater coverts and secon- 
daries whitish; the legs pale brown. The fe- 
male wants the red mark on the rump. Twites 
are taken in the flight season near London, along 
with linnets. The name seems to have been 
taken from their twittering note, and bird- 
catchers tell at some distance whether there be 
any tv^ites among linnets, merely from this. 
The twite is supposed to breed in the more nor- 
thern parts of Britain. 

F. Senegala, the Senegal fincVi, is a very little 
bigger than the wren. The bill is reddish, edged 
all round with brown; on the ridge of the upper, 
and beneath the under mandible, is a line of 
brown quite to the tip : the upper parts of the 
body are of a vmaceous red color ; the lower 
parts, with the thighs and under tail-coverts, of 
a greenish-brown ; the hind part of the head and 
neck, the back, scapulars, and wing coverts, are 
brown ; the tail is black, and the legs are pale 
gmy. It inhabits Bengal, and feeds on millet. 
The natives catch them by supporting a large 
hollowed gourd, bottom uppermost, on a stick, 
with a itriug lestding to some covered place, and 
strewing under it some millet ; the little birds, 
hastening ia numbers to pick it up, are caught 


beneath the trap, by pulling away the stick 
The females sing nearly as well as the males. 
They are familiar, and, when once used to the 
climate, frequently live five or six years in a 
cage. They have been bred in Holland. 

F. spinus, the siskin, has the prime feathers of 
the wings yellow in the middle, and the first four 
chief tail feathers without spots; but they are 
yellow at the base, and black at the points. Mr. 
Willoughby says that this is a songbird; and 
that in Sussex it is called the barley bird, be 
cause it comes to them in barley seed time. It 
visits these islands at very uncertain times, like 
the gross-beak, &c. It is to be met with in the 
bird-shops in London ; and, being rather scarce, 
sells at a higher price than the merit of its song 
deserves: it is known there by the name of the 
aberdavine. It is very tame and docile; and is 
often kept and paired with tlie Canary bird, with 
which it breeds freely. Dr. Kramer informs us 
that this bird conceals its nest with great art ; 
and though there are infinite numbers of young 
birds in the woods on the banks of the Danube, 
which seem just to have taken flight, yet no one 
could tliscover it. 

FRINGY Bazau, a town in the district of 
Dacca, Bengal, situated on the w(‘stcrn bank of' 
the Dullasery, near its junction with the Megna 
River. This town was founded in 1666 by the 
nabob Shaista Khan, after the retlnction of Chit- 
tagong, for the residence of a colony of In.lian 
Portuguese. Some of their descendants an* still 
to be found in the vicinity, but the greater num- 
ber of them liave einigraU?! to lloogldy, and. 
other European seUlenu*nts. During the rainy 
season the waters of the rivers near sw(?ll to an 
amazing extent. 

FRIP'PERKR, n. $. 1 Vr. fripp(Ty frippa ie ; 

Fiiip'PEiiV, S fripjTerin ; ‘ 1io!n 

^frapotTfj cont. of Lat. infra pomrCy to pit?rc.’— - 
Thomson. One who deals in old things vainj)cd 
up : hence frippery either signifies old cloalhs, 
cast dresses fantastically decorated, or tattered 
rags. It was formerly applied to the place where 
such merchandise is disposed of. 

Wo know what belongs to a frippery, Shakepcare, 

The fighting-place now seamens’ rage supply , 

And all the tackling is a frippery, J)mne. 

Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 
Whose works arc even the frippery of wit ; 

From brocage is become so bold a thief. 

As we, the rol^od, leave ragd, and pity it. 

Ben Jewon. 

Lurana is a frippery of bankrupts, who fly thitht^r 
from Druina to play their after-game. Howel. 

Ragfair ia a place near the Tower of London, 
whcl’c old cloaths and frippery are sold. 

FRISCH (John Leonard), an eminent natu- 
ralist of the last century , was bom at Sultzbach 
in the Palatinate in 16 G 6 . He travelled ‘ 
France and Switzerland, and then succeeded to 
the preachership at Neusol, in Hungary; hu , 
being persecuted, left the place, and became, 
during the Turkish war, an interpreter, t 
finally settled at Berlin, where he was apppmteo 
rector of the Gray Convent gymnasium, 
was also chosen, through the recommendation 
Leibnitz, a member of the Uoyal 
Sciences, and of the Imperial Academy of 
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Searches into Nature. Here he died in 1743. 
He is said to have been the first person who cul- 
tivated mulberry-trees in the neighbourhood of 
Berlin, and he was the founder of the silk ma- 
nufactory in this vicinity, llis works are, a 
German and Latin Dictionary; Diclionnaire 
Nouveau des Passagers, Francois- Allemand et 
AUemand-Fran 9 ois ; Descriptions of all the 
German Insects, with Observations, and the ne- 
cessary Figures, &c. 

FlllSCHLlN (Nicodemiis), a learned German 
classic and poet, born at Balingon, in the duchy of 
Wirtemberg, in 1547 : he was educated by bis fa- 
ther with great care, and sent to the university of 
Tubingen, where he made a rapid progress, and 
became a composer of Greek verse at tlie age of 
thirteen. At twenty years of age he obtained a 
})rofe{5sorsbip at this university, and soon after 
wrote a work against former systems of grainmar, 
entitled Strigil Gramm aiatica. In l.'iSO he 
published an Oration in praise of a Country 
Life, with a Paraphrase upon Virgil’s Eclogii(*s 
and (yeorgics, in whioli he indulged much acri- 
mony against the manners of the gn^at, and 
was obliged, in eonserpnmee, to quit the univer- 
sity. He nowcom])ose«l sixteen books of elegies, 
two tragedies, sevmi coined hvs, and innumer- 
able odes, anagrams v\c. I lis come ly of Kidiecca 
obtained for him the golden laurel, and title of 
crowiKiJ poet, from tlie emperor Rodolph. 
Having, however, iiiad<* a pecuniary application 
to the duke of Wirtemberg, it was refused, and 
he wrote back an answer so full of abuse, that 
he was arrested and imprisoned in tlui prison of 
Aurach. Attempting to escape from hence by 
ropes not strong enough to support liim, he fell 
down a proiliuious precipice, and was dasheil to 
pieces: this happened in l.'iOO. He left com- 
mentaries upon tne F.pistlos of Horace and the 
Satires of I’crsius, and translations of Aristo- 
phanes, Callimachus, Heliodorus, and Oppiaii. 
FRISK, v.n. h. n. .s.'v lin\. frizzare. To leap; 
Fiifsk'fu, /I. .t. fto skip; to whisk; to 
FiMsa^NEss, 5. ^ gambol; to frolic; to 

Fr^sk'v, y move wantonly: liveli- 

ness ; gaiety ; gay ; airy ; wanton. 

Then dott thff salvage beasts begin to play 
Their pleasant fritkes, and loathe their wonted food : 
The lyona roro ; the tygera loudly bray ; 

The raging buls rebellow through tlie wooft, 

And breaking forth dare tempt the deepest flood. 

iSpewrrr’f Faerie Qtiecne, 

Wo are M twinned lambs, that did fr 'usU in the sun. 
And bleat the ono at the other : what wc changed. 
Was innocence for innocence *, we knew not 
The doctrino of ill-doing. 

Shakspcarc. Wit^er*s Tale, 
Now I will wear this, and now f will wear that *, 
Now I will wear I cannot tell what ; 

♦ll new fashions bo pleasant to me : 

Now I am a frithet, all men on mo look ; 

What should I do but set cock on the hoop 1 

Camden* 

Pttt water into a glass, and wet your hog^r, and 
<l«w it round about the lip of the glass, pressing it 
somewhat hard ; and, after drawing it some fow limM 
^hout, it will make the wai>?r friik and sprinkle up in 
• fine dew. Bae(m*s Natural Hietory* 

About them frisking played 
All beasts of the earth, since wild, and of all cbaco, 
I® Wood or wilderness, forest or den. Milton, 


Watch the quick motions of the frieking tail,' 

Then serve their fury with the nuhing male. 

Drydath ' 

So Bacchus through the conquered Tadics rode. 

And boasts in gambols frisked before their honest god. 

Id. 

A wanton heifer frisked up and down in a mnadow, 
at ease and pleasure. * L* Estrange, 

Whether every one hath experimented this trouble- 
some intrusion of some frisking ideas, which thus im- 
portune the understanding, and hinder it from being 
better employed, I know not. Locke* 

Oft to the mountains* airy tops advanced. 

The frisking satyrs on tho summits danced. Addison, 
Those merry blades. 

That frisk it under Pindiis* shades. Prior* 

When the meridian sun contracts the shade. 

And frisking heifers seek the cooling shade ; 

Or when the country floats with sudden rains. 

Or driving mists deface the moistened plains ; 

In vain his toils the unskilful fowler tries. 

While in thick woods the feeding partridge lies. 

iiay*s Rural Sports, 

Peg faints at the sound of an organ, and yet will 
dance Skud frisk at the noise of a bagpipe. 

Ar but knot. 

Sly ImnU'rs thus, in Borneo’s Tsle, 

To catch a monkey by a wile. 

The rairnick animal amuse : 

They place before him glovers and shoes ; 

Which when the brute puts aukwarJ on, 

All his agility is gone : 

In vain to/rivA or climb he trios ; 

The huntsmen seize tho grinning prize. Stoift, 

He went forth with tho lovely Oaltilis-ques, 

At the given signal joined to their array ; 

And though he certainly ran many risks. 

Yet ho could not at any lime keep by the w’ay 
(Although tho consequences of such/r/«/i:# 

Arc w’orso than the worst damages we pay 
In moral Engliind, w'here the thing’s a tax) 

From ogling all their charms from breasts to harks. 

Byron, 

FRlSRUrrPHl, an instrument of iron, nsed 
for the purpose of bloekini; up a bavtrii, or river. 
The following descriplioi/ of it is given by ge- 
neral Monk :— The IxMins tlironglt which the tq)- 
right bars pass must be twelve feet in length, and 
the upright bars ibat go through the beam must be 
of such a length thatNvhen one of these fiisrulters 
is let down into a haven, or river, the perpendi- 
cular bars sVisdl be deep enough to rt.^icb,^at bigu 
water, within five feet of the surface. 

Frit, or FuiTT,iu tho glass m iiiufacture, is the 
matter or ingredients whereof glass is to be 
made, when they have been calcined or baked 
in a furnace. A salt drawn from the ashes ot 
the plant kali, or from fern or other plants, 
mixed with sand or Hint, and baked together, 
maKcs an opaque mass, called by glass-men frit ; 
and by the ancients ammonitrum, of aju/ioc, sand, 
and virpov, nitre; under which name it is thus 
tlescribed by i'llny -.—fine sand from the VoUut- 
nian sea, mixed with three limes the miantity of 
nitre, and melted, makes a mass called ammom- 
trum, which being rebaked, makes pure glass. 
Frit, Neri observes, is only the calx of the mate- 
rials that make glass ; which, though they 
might be melted, and glass be made, without 
thus calcining them, yet it would take much 
more time. This calcining, or making of fril^ 
serves to mix and incorporate the materials to- 
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gether, and to evaporate all the superfluons hu- 
midity. The {^rit, once made, is readily fused 
and turned into glass. There are three kinds of 
frits : 1. The crystal frit, or that for crystal metal, 
made with salt of pulverine and sand. 2. The 
ordinary frit, made with bare ashes of pulverine, 
or barilla, without extracting the salt from them. 
This makes the ordinary white, or crystal metal. 
3. The frit for green glasses, made of common 
ashes, without any preparation. Tliis last re- 
quires ten or twelve hours baking. The mate- 
rials in each are to be finely powdered, washed, 
and searced, then equally mixed, and frequently 
stirred together in the melting-pot. See Glass. 

FRITH, n. s. Lat. /return ; Ital. freto, A 
s*raight of the sea, where the water being con- 
fined is rough. It once signified a kind of net ; 
but this sense is obsolete. 

I'he Wear is a fritht reaching through the Oae, 
from the land to low water mark, and having in it a 
bunt or cod with an eye hook ; where die fish enterings 
upon their coming back with the ebb, are stopt from 
issuing out again. Carew. 

Into this wild abyss the wary bend 

Stood on the brink of hell and looked a while, 

Pondering his voyage ; ior no narrow frith 

He had to cross. Milton, 

What desperate madman then would venture o*er 
The frith, oi haul his cables from the shore ? 

Drydcn*i Viryil. 

Batavian beets 

Defraud us of the glittering finny swarms 

'1 hat heave our friths, and crowd upon our shores. 

Thomson, 

FllITlLLARIA, in botany, a genus of the 
moiiogynia order, and hexandria class of plants; 
natural order tenth, coronarise : cor. hexayiela- 
lous and campanulatcd, with a nectariferous ca- 
vity above the heel in each petal : the stamina 
are as long as the corolla. There are eight spe- 
cies, all bulbous-rooted flowery perennials, pro- 
ducing annual stalks from about one foot to a 
yard or more high, terminated by large, bell- 
shaped, liliaceous flowers, of a great variety of 
colors. They are all propagated by offsets, 
which they furnish abundantly from the sides of 
their roots, and which may be separated- every 
second or third year. They are Wrdy plants, 
and will thrive in any of the common borders. 

FRITIL'LARY, n. s. VT.fritiUaire. A plant. 

FRITFNANCY, ». s. Lat. fritinio. The 
scream of an insect, as the crickti or cicada. 

The note or fritinaney thereof is far more shrill 
than that of the locust, and its life short. 

*irowne*s Vulgar Errours, 

FRITTER, n. s.&v- a Yv.friture. A smaller 
Kind of pancake ; a fra; 4 inent ; a small piece. On 
the authority of Ainsworth, Johnson adds, a 
cheesecake ; a wig : but gives no illustrations. 
To fritter is to cut into small pieces to be fried ; 
to break into small fragments ; to diminish any 
larger substance by slow degrees, and in minute 
particles : thus, to fritter away any thing is im- 
hetceptibly to dissipate it till all is gone one 
knows not how. 

and pancakes ynow see ye make ; 
Les Sint have one paurnke for company sake. 

Tusser, 


VRI 

Sense and putter! have I lived to stand in the taunt 
of one that makes fritiws of English t 

Shahspeare, Merry Wives of Windsor, 

If you strike a solid body that is brittle, as glass or 
sugar, it breaketh not only where the immediate force 
is, but breaketh all about into shivers and fritters ; the 
motion, upon the pressure, searching all ways, and 
breaking where it findeth the body weakest. 

Bacon*s Natural History, 

Our eating of fritters, whipping of tops, roasting of 
norrings, jack of lents, &c., they were all in imitation 
of church works, emblems of martyrdom. Selden, 
The ancient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights 
A nd cut whole giants into fritters. 

To put them into amorous twitters. 

Hudibras, 

Joy to great Chaos ! let Division reign ! 

My racks and tortures soon shall drive them hence. 
Break all their nerves, and fritter all their sense. 

Dumnad, 

How prologues into prefaces decay, 

And these to notes are frittered quite away. 

Pope, 

FRITZIAR, a district of llesse-Ciissel, lying 
in Lower and IJppiT Hesse, containing 137 
square miles. The ]) 0 ]mlalion, chiefly Catho- 
lics, was, in 1812, 1.5,328. It belonged fonnoiiy 
to the elector of Mentz, but in 1802 was made 
over to llesse-C’assel. 

FiirrzLAR, a town of Ifesse-Cassel, the capital 
of the district of that name, is situated on the 
Fodder, and has 2000 inhabitants, many of whom 
are Jews. Here are manufactures of tobacco 
and earthenware. It is thirteen miles S.S.W. of 
Cassel. 

FRIULI, a considerable province of Italy, now 
subject to Austria, bounded on the north hv 
the Tyrol and Carintbia; east by Carniola and 
Oradisca; south by the Adriatic, and west hy 
the Trevisan, Feltrin, and Helluncse. It has .m 
area of 2500 square miles, containing four ci 
ties, twenty towns and boroughs, and <300 vil- 
lages, and a population of 120,000 (ier mans, 
Italians, and Sclavoidans, intermixed. 'Ihc 
country is partly level and partly mountainous. 
The former is very fertile, producing all kinds ol 
corn, wine, fruits, &c. ; but the inounliuns pro- 
duce only timber and game; and the roads 
through them arc in many places hardly pas 
sable, either on foot or horseback. The diiel 
rivers are the Tagliamenlo, Meduna, Ccllina, 
and Stellar. Cattle are numermis, and the cul- 
ture of silk is extensive The inhabitants, called 
Furlani or Friulani, are reckoned, says Dr. Up- 
penheim, the wildest in Italy. They speak a 
dialect re.senibling the ancient French, and widely 
differing from both the mcwlern Italian and Ger- 
man. This country was called by the Romans 
Forum Julii. It was taken from the Lombards 
by Charlemagne, but belonged to the V enetians 
from 1420 till its partial alienation to Austna 
in the following century. In 1797 she obtainec 
the whole by the treaty of Cainpo ^ 

ceded it to France by that of Presburg in loOo. 
In 1814 Friuli fell once more into the possession 
of Austria : it is now divided into two ^ 

circle of Goritz, or Austrian Friuli, and the i - 
cation of Udina, corresponding to 
Friuli: the former belongs to Uie Illyrian, 
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latter to the Lombard part oi tK? A\i:'i;iau do- 
minions. The emperor wears tb'' title 7.»‘d arms 
of duke of Friuli, but the name; is not otherwise 
jsed. 

Friuli, Cividad, or Cividad di. See Ci- 
VI DAD. This town, anciently called Forum Ju- 
lii, is reckoned the second capital of the above 
province, and contained 4000 inhabitants in 1795. 
FllIVOL'lTY, n.5. *\ Fr. /Wvo/c ; Ital. Sp. 
FnivbLOus, f and Port. /riuo/o ; Lat. 

FRiv'oLOnsNESS,n.s. ifrivolut, most probably 
Fniv'oLOUSLY, adv. J from /r»o, to ctumble 
into dust ; signifying reduced to* nothing. French 
frivole, slight; triHing; of no moment; without 
weight, importance, or consideration. 

These seem very fnmlout and fi-uitless ; for, by the 
breach of them, little damage can come to the com- 
monwealth. Spenser, 

U is frivolous to say we ought not to use had cere- 
monies of the church of Rome, and presume all such 
bad as it pleaseth tneiiisclvcs to dislike. Hooker, 
Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow. 

Fair silvcf'shaftcd queen for ever chaste. 

Wherewith she tamed the brinded lioness 
And spotted mountain pard, hut set at nought 
The frivolous bolt of Cupid ; gods and men 
Feared her stern frown, and she was Queen o* the 
woods. Milton's Comus, 

Business the frivolous pretence 
Of human lusts to sliaku off innocence. 

Cowley, 

Ail the impeachments in Grct^co and Rome agreed 
in a motion of being concerned, in point of honour, 
to condemn whatever person they impeached, however 
frivolous the articles, or howcvei weak the proofs. 

Swift, 

I will not defend any mistake, and do not tliiuk 
myself obliged to answer every frivolous objection. 

A r hut knot. 

When I reflect on what I have seen, what I have 
l eard, and what I have done, I can hardly persuade my- 
self that all thatyVtWutia hurry and hustle of pleasure 
in the world had any reality ; hut I look upon all that 
is past us one of those romantic dreams which' opium 
coniinoniy occasions, and 1 do by no means desire to 
repeat the nauseous dose. ChesUr field. 

It is an endless aud frivolous pursuit to act by any 
other rule than the care of satisfying our own minds. 

Steele, 

FllIZING OF Ci.OTH, a term in the woollen 
iniiiiufitctory, applied to the forming of the nap 
of stuff into a number of little hard burrs or 
prominences, covering almost the whole ground 
thereof. Some cloths are only frized on the 
hack, as black cloths ; others on the right side, 
as colored and mixed cloths, ralloens, bays, 
Iriezes, &c. Prizing may be performed two 
ways; one with the hand, by two workmen, who 
conduct a kind of plank that serves for a fri/.ing 
instrument; the other, by a mill, worked either 
% Water or a horse, and sometimes by men. 
1 he latter is esteemed the better way; as, the 
J^otion being uniform and reuiilur, the little 
knobs are formed more equably an<l regularly. 
Ihe structure of this useful machine is as foFows : 
he three principal parts ore the frizer, or crisper, 
he frizing table and tlie drawer, or beam, llie 
^0 first are two equal piauks, or boards, each 
about ten feet long and fifteen inches broad ; 
iffering only in this, that the frizing table is 
^hcd or covered with a kind of coarse woollen 


stuff, of a rough sturdy nap; and the frizer is 
ir.crustated with a kind of cement, composed of 
glue, gum arabic, and a yellow sand, with a little 
aqua vitae, or urine. The beam, or drawer, thus 
called because it draws the stuff from between 
the frizer. and the frizing table, is a wooden 
roller, beset all over with little, fine, short points 
or ends of wire, like those of cards used in card- 
ing of wool. The disposition and use of the 
machine are thus; the table stands immoveable, 
and bears or sustains the cloth to be frized, 
which is laid with that side uppermost on which 
the nap is to be raised ; over the table is placed 
the frizer, at such a distance from it as to give 
room for the stuff to be passed between them ; so 
that the frizer, having a very slow semicircular 
motion, meeting the long hairs or naps of ^he 
cloth, twists and rolls them into little knobs or 
burrs; while, at the same time, the drawer, whicb 
is continually turning, draws away the stuff from 
under the frizer, and winds it over its own points. 
AH that the workman has to do, while the machine 
is going, is to stretch the stuff on the table, as fast 
as the drawer Uikcs it off, and from time to time 
to take off the stuff from the points of tlie drawer. 
The design of having the frizing table lined with 
stuff of a short, stiff, stubby nap is that it may 
detain the cloth between the table and the frizer 
long enough for the grain to be formed, that the 
drawer may not take it aw'ay too readily, which 
must otherwise be the case, as it is not held b) 
any thing at the other end. It is umiecc?ssary to 
say any thing particular of die manner of frizing 
stuffs with the hand, it being the aim of. the work- 
men, to imitate as near a.s they can, witJi their 
wooden instrument, the slow, equable, and cir- 
cular motion of the macliim*. We need only 
add, that their frizer is but about two feet long, 
and one broad; and that, to form the nap more 
easily, they moisten tlie surface lightly with 
water, minghKl with wliites of eggs or honey. 
FRIZ'ZLK, V. tf. > Fr. /rwer. To curl in 
Friz'zlkr, n. J?. 5 short curls like nap of 

frieze. A crisp kind of curl induced by heat. 
Thvy frizled and curled their hair with hot irons. 

JiakewiU, 

,\\yt RiooU the corny reed 

Embattled in htr tiehl, und iho* humble shrub. 

And bush with frizzled hair implicit. Milton, 

I doflfed my shoe, and sweai 
Therein I spied this yvWow frizzled hair. Gay, 
The chiefs were set, while o’er their head 
The furze ils frizzled ct»vertug spro.^d. Beattie. 

FRO, adi\ OfSaxFpa. Rickward; regres- 
sively It is only used iu opposition to the 
wonl to : foaud /h>, backward and forward; to 
and from. As a contraction oi from it is not 
now used. 

The fayrncsse of a lady that 1 se 
Yond in the j^ardin, roming to and /Vo, 

Is cause of all my crying and my wo. 

Chaucer, The Kniyhtes Tale, 
For those same islands, seeming now and then 
Are not firuie land nor any certoin wonne. 

But strngling plot"*, which to and fro doo ronne 
In the witle wale in ; therefore arc they hight 
The wandrings Islands : therefore doe themshonnei 
For they have oft drownc many a w’andring wight 
Into most deadly daunger and distressed plight. 

Spenser, Fai>rie Qudtne, 

‘2 T i 
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They turn round like grindlestones. 

Which they dig out fro* the delves. 

For their beirns' breads wives, and selves. 

D. Jonson, 

As when a heap of gathered thorns is cast. 

Now to, now fro, before the autumnal blast. 
Together clung, it rolls around the field. Pope. 

And others hurried to and/ro and fed 
Their funeral piles with fuel, and looked up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky. 

Byron. JJarkneas. 

FROBKNIUS (John), an eminent printer of 
the sixteenth century, born at llammelburg in 
Franconia. He studied in the university of Basil, 
where he acquired great reputation for learning ; 
and, settingup a printing-house in that city, was 
the first of the (Jerman printers who brought 
that art to any degree of perfection. The great 
character of this printer was the principal mo- 
tive which induced Erasmus to reside at Basil, 
in order to have his works printed by him. A 
great number of valuable books were printed by 
him with care and accuracy. He died in 1527. 
Erasmus wrote his epitaph in Greek and Latin. 
John Frobenius left a son named .ferome Frobe- 
nins, and a daughter married to Nicholas Epis- 
copius; who, joining in partnership, continue;! 
Frobenius’s printing-house with reputation, and 
printed very correct editions of the Greek Fa- 
thers. 

FHOBISIIER, or FounisiiFR (Sir Martin), a 
celebrated navigator and sca otlicer of the sixteenth 
century, born at Doncaster in Yorkshire, an<l from 
his youth brought up to navigation. He was the 
first Englishman who attempted to find a north- 
west passage to China; and, in 157G, he sailed 
with two barks and a pinnace for that purpose. 
In this voyage he discovered a capo, to which he 
gave the name of (^ueen Elizabeth’s Foreland, 
.md the next day a strait, to whicli he gave his 
own name. This voyage proving unsuccessful, 
he attempted the same passage in 1577 ; but, dis- 
covering some ore in an island, and his conuiiis- 
sion tiirecting him only to search for ore, he re- 
turne<I to Eiigdand with it. He sailed again with 
fifteen ships, and a great nuniber of adventurers, 
to form a settlement; but, being obstructed by 
the ice, arid driven out to sea by a violent storm, 
they, after encountering many difficulties, re- 
turned home, without making any scltlement, 
but with a large cjuanrity of ore. He afterwards 
commanded the Aid, in Sir Francis Drake’s ex- 
pedition to the West Indies, m which St. Do- 
mingo, Carthagena, and Santa Justina, in Florida, 
were taken and sacked. In 1588 he bravely ex- 
erted himself against the Spanish armada, when 
he commanded tlie Triumph, one of the largest 
ships in that service: and, as a reward for his 
distinguished bravery, received the honor of 
knighthood from the lord high admiral at sea. 
He afterwards commanded a squadron which 
cruised on the Spanish coast; and, in 1592, took 
two valuable ships and a rich carrac. In 1594 
he was sent to the assi.stance of Henry IV., king 
of France, against abody of the Leaguers and Spa- 
niards, who had strongly entrenched themselves 
at Ooyzon, near Brest; but in an assault upon 
that fort, on the 7th of No /ember, he was unfor- 
tunately wounded with a ball, of which he died 
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soon after he had brought back the fleet to Ply. 
mouth, and was buried in that town. 

FROCK, n. 8. Tr. froc. A dress; a coat; 
a kind of gown for children. 

That monster, custom, is angel yet in this. 

That to the use of qctions fair and good. 

He likewise gives a froeh or livery. 

That aptly is put on. Shakrpeare. Hamlet, 

C-halybean tempered steel, and frock of mail 
4damantcan proof. Milton*» Ayonittes. 

I strip iny body of my shepherd ’syroc)b. Dryden, 

FRODSHAM, a market town of Cheshire, 
noted for its ancibnt castle. It has a stone bridge 
over the W eaver, near its conflux with the Merse" , 
and a harbour for ships of good burden. Hy the 
late inland navigation, it has communication 
with the rivers De(‘, Kibble, Darwent, Duse, 
Trent, Severn, Humber, Thames, Avon, Ikc., 
which navigation, including its windings, extends 
about 500 miles in the counties of Lincoln, 
Nottingham, York, Lancaster, Westmoreland) 
Stafford, Wanvick, Leicester, Oxford, Worceslf r, 
&e. 1 Vodsham is ten miles north-east of Clu*.ster, 
and 193 N.N.\V\ of London. 

FROG, n. s. Sax. ppojja; Swedish //w/; 
Taui. Jrosch ; (ioth. Jrtjii. A small animnl \vitl) 
four feet, living both by land and water, and 
placed by naturalists among mixed aninuils, 
as partaking of beast and fish ; fainons in 
Homer’s poem. The hollow part of a horse’s 
hoof. 

Poor Tom, that eat* the swimming JVo//, the ti>ad 
the tadpole. Skahpcarc. King Lear. 

The scrccch-owPs eggs and the fi athrrs hlai'k ; 

The blood of the />()</ and the bone in his hack, 

1 have been getting : and made of bis skin 
A purset to keep sir Cranion in. IlcnJonsim. 

Austcr is drawn with a pot or urn, pouriie^ forth 
w ater, with which shall descend frays. Pi ucham. 

Froo'-Bit, n. s. Frog and bit. An fieri'. 

Frog -Fish, n. s. Frog and fish. A kind of 
fish. 

Frog -Grass, n. s. Frog and grass. A kind 
of herb. 

Fiiog'-JvEtttjce, n. s. Frog and lettuce. A 
plant. 

FROISE, //. s. From the Fr. /ioisstr, a;? ihc 
pancake is crisped or crimpled in frying. A 
kind of food made l>y frying bacon enclosed in 
a pancake. 

FROISSART), or Froissart (John), an emi- 
nent Fbiglish chronicler and poet, wai born at 
V’^alcnciennes in 1337. He was canon and trea- 
surer of Chimay in ilainault. His chief work is 
a Chronicle of the Transactions in France, 
Spain, and Fmgland, from 13‘2fi to 1400: whicli 
is reckoned very accurate, and highly valued by 
all earnest students of ancient maiiueis. Ihe 
best edition is that of Lyons in 4 vols. folio, 15.^0 
Sleidan abridged it, and Monstrelct continued it 
down to 1466. It was translated in the reign of 
Henry VIIL by lord Berners, and latterly by 
Mr. Johnes oi Hafod. Froissard resided lo»lj 
in the court of queen Phillippa, wife of Fdwar 
III. He has often been accused of partiality to 
the English. He died about 1410. 
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FROLIC, ad}, & n. i. Belgic vrolyk ; 
Fuol'icly, adv. f TeMi . frofdich,frok, 

Froi/icsomk, adj, ^ joy ; Goth. 

Fkol'icsomknkss, n.s. i/n). Gay f full of 
Froi/icsomi.y, adv, J levity and of wild 
j)ranks ; a flight of whim and wild joyousness. 

And, for more joy, that captive lady futrc. 

The falre Pu:ana, he onlarf;od free. 

And by the rest did set in sumptuous chairo 
To feast and frolicke’j natlicinure would she • 

Shew gladsome countenance nor pleasant glee. 

Spenser* a Faerie Queene, 
Wc fairies, that do run 
13y the triple Hecate’s team. 

From the presence of the sun. 

Following darkness like a dream. 

Now arc frolieh. Shahapeare. 

Whether, as some sagos sing. 

The froUck wind that breathes the Spring, 
Zephyr with Aurora playing. 

As he met her once a Maying ; 

There on beds of violets blue, 

‘ And fresh-blown roses washed in dew. 

Filled her with thee a daughter fair. 

So buKom, blithe, and debuuuair. Milton, 
Who ripe, and /ro//VA of his full-grown age, 
Uoving the Celtic and Iberian fields. 

At last betakes him to this ominous wood. IJ. 
Manly spirit and genius plays not tricks with 
words, nor frolicks with the caprices of a frothy im. 1 - 
gination. (ilanville. 

Ho would be at him f ml wk once again. 

And Ins pretensions to divinity. iioacommon. 
The gay, the frolick^ and the loud. Waller, 

Then to her new love let her go, 

And deck her in golden array ; 

lie finest at every lino show, 

And /I'o/iVA it all the long day, Rowe. 

have heard of some very werry fellows, among 
v»hom the frolic was started, and passed l»y u great 
• najonty, that every man should immediately draw 
t tooth. Sfctle, 

Alcihiadcs, having been formerly noted for the 
like frulicka and excursions, was innnedialcly accjiscd 
of this. Swift. 

While rain depends, the pensive cal gives o’er 
Her froiicks, and pursues her tail no iiions Id, 

From mom till night, from night till startled morn. 
Peeps hlushing on the Revel’s laughing crew. 

The song is heard, the rosy garland worn, 

Devices quaint, and frolicks ever new. 

Tread on each other’s kibes. 

Byron. Childe Harold. 

FROM, prep. Sax. and Scott, ppain. Of 
this monosylhiHe, Dr. Johnson has given no 
fewer than twenty meanin<TS, and to these he has 
added twenty-two other manners of usings it, ac- 
companying each with instances sulHcicntly 
numerous as proofs ; yet in all his instances 
from continues, says Tooke (in his Diversions of 
Furley), to retain invariably one and the same 
single meaning. See the following (juotation. 
Proceeding * on the basis of Dr. Johnson’s dic- 
tionary,^ we give his entire article ; but must 
^re again advertise the reader that we eon>ider 
* to have demonstrated the utter fallacy 

of his numerous distinctions. 

Mr.Tooke first notices Mr. Harris’s view of 
what he considers the three different relations of 
this word, tlie two last of which are In absolute 
^-ontradiclion to each other, lie tiicu adduces 


the folfowing illustrations of these different re- 
lations : — < From,' he says, ‘ denotes itie de- 
tached retation of body ; as when we say — tkesn 
Jigs came i kom Turkey. So as to motion and 
rcsty only with this difference, that here the pre- 
position varies Us character with the verb ; thus 
if we say, that lamp hangs laiOM the ceilings the 
preposition from assumes a chanicter of quies- 
cence ; hut if we say, that lamp is Jailing from 
the ceiling, tlie preposition in such case assumes 
a character of motion* And to the whole he 
thus replies : — ‘ I take the word from to have as 
clear, precise, and at all times,’ as uniform and 
unequivocal meaning as any word in the lan- 
guage. From means merely beginning and 
nothing else. It is simply the ‘Anglo-Saxon 
and (Jothic noun ppum, ]-]^riM, beginning, 
origin, sourer, fountain, author. Now then, if you 

J )lease,we will apply thismeaTiing to Mr. Harris’s 
drmidable instances, and try whether we cannot 
make i uom speak clearly for itself, without the 
assistance of the inlcrprtling verbs ; which are 
supposed by Mr. Harris, to vary its character at 
will, and make the preposition appear as incon- 
sistent and contradictory as himself. . 

Figs came riiOM Turkey. 

\Ai\w\) falls FROM ceiling. 

Lam}> hangs from ceiling. 

Came is a complex term for one species of 
motion. 

Fidis is a complex term for another species of 
motion. 

Hangs is a complex term for ft species of at- 
tachment. 

Have we occasion to communicate or mention 
the COMMENCF.MKNT or REGiNNiNo of these mo- 
tions and of this attachment; and tlie place 
where these motions and this attachment com- 
mence or begin I it is impossible to have com- 
plex terms f«>r each occasion of this sort. What 
more natural then, or more simple, than to add 
the signs of those ideas, viz. the word wf.oin- 
Ni.Nii (which will remain always the same), and 
the name of the place (which will perpetually 
vary) ? 

Thus, 

* Figs came — n i:o i n n i no Turkey . 

Lamp falls — rix.innino ceiling. 

Lamp hangs — nr.oiNNiNo ceiling.’ 

That is, 

Turkey the place of iiroiNNiNC. to come. 
Ceiling the place of im oinnino to fall. 

Ceiling the place of iirr.iNMNO to hang.’ 
Having thus assigned its meaning, when it re- 
lates to place, Mr. ^fooke proceeds to comment 
on what Wilkins (alls its secondary application 
to time. 

* From morn till night tlie’ eternal larum rung.’ 

He admits that there is no place referred to in 
this line; but he contends that /ro/n relates to 
every thing to which rh; inning relates, and to 
nothing else ; and therefore is referable to tin: 
as well as Co motion, w ithout whicli indeed there 
can be no time. ‘The lanim rung bfginmng 
morning.’ Thai is, morning being the time 
of its beginning to ring. The Diversions of 
Curley, chap. 9, page 3*21. Her '2 follows Dr. 
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Johnson*s list of meanings, with a few superadded 
illustrations. 

Away ; noting privation. 

Jubal first made the wilder notes agree j 
And Jubal tuned Musick’s Jubilee ; 

He called the echoes fratn their sullen cell. 

And built the organ’s city where they dwell. 

’Marvell, Munch’s Empire, 
Your slighting Zuloma, this very hour 
Will take ten tliousand subjects from your power. 

Drpden, 

In fetters one the barking porter ty’d. 

And took him trembling /rom his sovereign’s side. 

Id, 

Clarissa drew, with tempting grace, 

A two'cdged weapon /roin the shining case. Pope, 
But ne’er /rom strife — captivity — remorse — 
From all his feelings in their inmost force — 

So thrilled — so shuddered every creeping vein 
As now they froze before that purple stain. 

Byron, Corsair, 

Noting reception. 

What time would spare from steel receives its date. 

Pojte, 

Noting procession, descent, or birtVi. 

The song began from Jove. Dry den. 

Thus the hard and stubborn race of man 
From animated rock and flint began. Blachmore, 
Succeeding kings rise from the happy bed. Irene, 
Noting transmission. 

The messengers from our sister and the king. 

Shakspeare, 

This is the colony to plant his knaves 
From hence ho picks and culls his murdering braves. 

Marvell, 

And from the summit of that craggy mound 
The perching eagle oft was h<'ard to cry. 

Or on resounding wings to shoot athwart the sky. 

Beattie, 

Noting abstraction or vacation. 

I shall find time , 

Frotn this enormous state, and seek to give 
Ijosscs their remedies. Sftakspeare, King Lear, 

With to following ; noting succession. 

These motions we must examine from first to last, 
to find out what was the form of the earth. Burnet. 
He bid her from time to time be comforted. 

Addison, 

Out of; noting emission. 

When the must high 
Eternal Father, from his secret cloud 
Amidst, in thunder uttered thus his voice. 

Milton, 

Then, pierced with pain, she shimk her haughty 
head. 

Sighed from her inward soul, and thus she said. 

Dryden, 

Noting progress from premises to inferences. 

If the objection be not removed, the conclusion of 
experience from the time past to the time present will 
not be sound and perfect. Bacon, 

This is evident from that high and refined morality, 
which shined forth in some of the ancient heathens. 

South. 

Noting the place or person frohi whom a mes- 
sage is brought. 

The king is coming, and 1 must speak with him 
frotn the bridge. 

—How now, Fliiellun, caiu’st thou from the bridge ? 

btmUtju'are. Henry V, 


Out of ; noting extraction. 

From Itigh Meonia’s rocky shores I came. 

Of poor descent : Actetes is my name. Addison. 
Because of ; noting the reason or motive of 
an act or effect. 

David celebrates the glory of God frotn tho consi. 
deration of tlie greatness of his works. Tilbtson, 
You arc good, hnt from a nobler cause ; 

From your own knowledge, not from nature’s laws. 

Dryden, 

We sicken soon from her contagious care ; 

' Grieve for her sorrows, groan for her despair. 

Prior, 

Relaxation from plenitude is cured by spare diet 
and from any cause by that which is contrary to it. 

Arbtsithnot on Aliments. 
Out of ; noting the ground or cause of any 
thing. 

By the sacred radiance of the sun. 

The mysteries of Hecate, and the night ; 

By ail tho operations of the orbs. 

From whom we do exist, and cease to be. 

Hero I disclaim all my paternal cure, 

Shaksjjeare. 

They who believe that tho praises which arise from 
valour arc superior to those which proceed from any 
other virtues, have not considered. Dryden. 

What cntertainmeui can bo raised from so pitiful a 
machine ? Wc see the success of the balllu the 
very beginning. Id. 

'Tis true from force the strongest title springs, 

1 therefore hold from that which first made kings. 

Id. 

Not near to ; noting distance. 

His regiment lies half a mile at least 

South from the mighty power of the king. 

Shakspeare. 

Noting separation or recession. 

To die by thee, were but to die in jest ; 

From thee to die, were torture more tlian death. 

Shnlis]n‘are. 

Hast thou beheld, when /rom the goal they start. 

The youthful charioteers with heaving heart. 

Rush to the race, and punting, scarcely bear. 

The’ extremes of feverish hope and chilling fear. 

Id. Virgil, 

Noting exemption or deliverance. 

And whos child that it was ho hade hire hide 
From every wight, fur aught that may hetidc. 

Chaucer, TIte Clcrkes Tale, 
From Jealousy’s tormenting strife. 

For ever be thy bosoiu freed. Prior. 

Noting absence. 

Our father ho hath writ, so hath our sister. 

Of differences, which I best thought it fit. 

To answer frotn our home. 

Shahtpeare, King Lear 

Noting derivation. 

I lay the deep foundations of a wall. 

And Enos, named from me, the city call. 

Dryden, 

Since. Noting disUince from the past. 

The flood was not the cause of mountains, but there 
were mountains /rom the creation. Raleigh, 

1 had from my childhood a wart upon one ol my 
fingers. Bacim. 

The other had been trained up from his youth in 
the war of Flanders. Clarc^on, i 

Were there, from all eternity, no memorable ac 
lions done ’till about that lime T Tillotson, 

The milk of tigers was his infant food. 

Taught /rom his tender years the taste of 
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Contrary to. Not in use. 

Any thing so overdone U from tho pnrpogo of play- 
ing; wboM end» both at the first and now, was and 
is to hold, as *twere, the mirroar up to nature. 

Shaktpeare. Hamlet, 

Do not believe. 

That from the sense of all civility, 

I thus would play and trifle with your reverence. 

Id. 

Did you draw bonds to forfeit ? Sign, to break ? 

Or must wo read you quite from what we. speak. 

And find the truth out the wrong way ? Donne. 

Noting removal. 

Thrice from the ground she leaped. Drydan, 

From is very frequently joined by an ellipsis 
with adverbs ; as, from abovCy from the parts 
above ; from below, from tlie places below ; of 
which some are here exemplified. 

From above. 

lie, which gave them from above such power, for 
miraculous confirmation of that which they taught, 
endned them also with wisdom from above, to teach 
that<wbich they so did confirm. Hooker. 

No sooner wers his eyes in slumber bound. 

When, /rom above, a more than mortal sound 

Invades his oars. Dryden'a JEneid. 

From afar. 

Light demilances /rom afar they throw. 

Dry den. 

From beneath. 

With whirl winds/rom beneath she tossed the ship 
And bare exposed the bottom of the deep. Dryden. 

An arm arises out of Stygian flood, 

Which, breaking from beneath with bellowing sound. 
Whirls the black waves and rattling stones round. 

Id. 

From hcMnd, 

Sco, to their base restored, earth, seas, and air. 
And joyful ages from behind, in crowding ranks appear. 

Dryden. 

From far. 

A ship of merchants, that fetches her wares from 
far, is the good housewife of the commonwealtb. 

Bp. Hall. 

Their train proceeding on their way. 

From far the town and lofty towers survey. 

Dryden, 

From high. 

Then heaven’s imperious queen shot down from 
high, Dryden. 

From hence, ll^rc frotn is superHuous. 

In the necessary differences which arise from 
thence, they rather break into several divisions than 
join in any one public interest ; and from hence have 
always risen the most dangerous factions, which have 
rained the peace of nations. Clarendon. 

From whence. From is here superflugus. 

While future realms his wandering thoughts de- 
light. 

His daily vision, and his dream by night, 

Torbidden Thebes appears before his eye. 

From whence he sees his absent brother fly. Pope. 

From where. 

From where high Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 

Crown with o’erarching shades and pendent woods, 
bs to these ahoree our filial duty draws. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

From without. 

. When the plantation grows to slrengih, then it is 
plant it with women os well as with men, 
^at it may spread into generations, and not be 
pierced /rom toiiAoci/. Bacon. 
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If native power prevail not, shall I doubt 
To seek for needful succour from without 

Dryden 

From is sometimes follovred by another pre< 
position, with its proper case. 

From amidst. 

Thou too shalt fall by time or barbarous foes. 
Whose circling walls the seven famed hills enclose ^ 
And thou, whose rival towers iuvade the skies. 

And from amidst the waves with equal glory rise. 

Addison. 

From among. 

Hero had new begun 

My wandering, had not he, who was my guide 
Up hither, from among the trees appeared. 

Presence divine. Miltonls Paradise Lost. 

From beneath. 

My worthy wife our arms mislaid, 

Andyrom beneath my head my sword conveyed. 

Drgden's ASneid. 

From beyond. 

There followed him great muhitudes of people 
firom Galilee, and from beyond Jordan. 

Matthew iv. 25. ' 

From forth. 

Young Aretus, from forth his bridal bower. 
Brought the full laver o’er their hands to pour. 

And canisters of consecrated flour. 

Pope’s Odyssey. 

From of. 

Knights, unhorsed, may rise yVom off the plain, 

And fight on foot, their honour to regain. Dryden, 
Tho sea being constrained to withdraw from off 
certain tracts of lands, which lay till then at tho bot- 
tom of it. Woodward, 

From out. * 

And join thy voice unto the angcl-quiro. 

From out his secret altar touched with hallowed fire. 

Milton. 

The king with angry threatnings from o%d a win- 
dow, where he w'as not ashamed the world should 
behold him a beholder, commanded his guard and 
the rest of his soldiers to hasten their death. 

Sidney, 

Now shake, /rom out thy fruitful breast, the seeds 
Of envy, discord, and of cruel deeds. 

Dryden's ASneid. 

Strong god of arms, whose iron sceptre sways 
The freezing North and hyperborean seas. 

Terror is thine, and wild amazement, flung 
From otU thy chariot, withers even the strong. 

Dryden. 

From out of. 

Whatsoever such principle there is, it was at the 
first found out by discourse, and drawn from out of 
the very bowels of heaven and earth. Hooker . 

From under. 

He, though blind of sight. 

Despised, and thought extinguished quite, 

With inward eyes illuminated. 

His fiery virtue roused 

From under ashes into sudden flame. 

* Milton's Agonistes. 

From within. 

Fi'om within 

Tho broken bowels, and the bloated skin 
A buzzing noise of bees his cars alarms. 

Dryden. 

FilOME, a river of England, that rises from 
several springs in the south-west of Dorsetshire, 
and, running almost due west, passes under 
Frampton-bVidge to Dorchester, . nd falls into a 
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bay of the English Channel, called Poolhavcn, 
near Wareham. 

Fhom£, or Frome-Selwood, a borough in 
Somersetshire, and one of the best towns of this 
part of the country, which was anciently one 
great forest, called Selwoodshire. Here is a 
large handsome church, 150 feet long, and fifty- 
four broad, comprising a nave, chancel, north 
and south aisles, four chapels, and a vestry>room, 
with a square embattled lower and an octagonal 
spire, 120 feet high. There are likewise several 
meeting-hov4ses in the town, belonging to dif- 
ferent denominations of dissenters, two of which 
are large handsome edifices. Near the bridge 
stands a free-school for twenty boys, and an 
alms-house for widows ; the latter is a handsome 
building, and was erected, by subscription, in 
1720. Here is also an hospital for old men, a 
charity-school for boys, and an asylum for girls, to- 
gether with various Sunday-schools, which afford 
instruction to 2000 childien. Tlie chief manufac- 
ture is broad and narrow cloth. Formerly 
.more wire cards, for carding wool for the spin- 
ners, were made at this place than in all the rest 
of Fngland, and there were no fewer than twenty 
master card-makers, one of whom employed 400 
men, women, and children, in that manufactory 
at once. This town has been long noted for its 
fine ale, which is kept to a great age. It is thir- 
teen miles south of Bath, and 105 west by south 
of London, and sends one member to Parliament. 

FIU)'MVVAUD, Sax. pjjam and 
Away from ; the contrary to tin? word towards. 
Not now in use. 

As cheerfully going towards us Pyrocles went fro- 
wiird/'romward his death. Sidney. 

The horizontal needle is continually varying to- 
wards East an<l West ; and so the dipping or inclining 
needle is varying up and down, towards or frarnwards 
the zenith. Chci/ne. 

FHONDESCENTl/E Temim;s, in botany, the 
precise time of the year and month, in which each 
species of plants unfolds its first leaves. All 
plants produce new leaves every year ; but all 
do not renew them at the same time. Among 
woody plants, tho older, and most of the honey- 
suckles ; among the perennial Iierbs, the crocus 
and tulip are the first tliat push or expand 
their leaves. The time of sowing the seeds 
decides with respect to annuals. The oak and 
ash are constantly the latest in pushing their 
leaves ; the greatest number unfold them in 
spring; the mosses and firs in winter. The^e 
striking differences seem to ind-eate that each 
species of plants has a temperature proper or 
peculiar to itself, and refpiires u certain degree of 
heat to extricate the leaves from the buds. Tliis 
temperature, however, is not so fixed or constant 
as it may at first view appear. Among plants 
of the same species^, there are some more early 
than others ; whether that cn cumstanco depends, 
as it most commonly does, on the nature of the 
plants, or is owing to differences in heat, exposure, 
and soil. In general, it may be affirmed that 
small and young trees are always earlier than 
larger or old ones. The pushing of the leaves 
is likewise accelerated or retarded, according to 
the temperature of the season ; that is, according 
as the sun is sooner or later in dispensing the 
degree of heat suitable to each species. 


FRONDFFEROUS# Latin frondif^ 

Bearing leaves. 

FRONT, n, v. a. & v. n. Tr, front; Lat , 

Front'ed, adj. yfrons. Face and 

Front^less, ac^. j front both signify 

the human countenance, and figuratively desig- 
nate the particular parts of bodies, which bear 
some sort of resemblance to it, or to the fore- 
head. Crabb thus distinguishes their peculiar 
application: ^ Face is applied to that part of bo- 
dies which serves as an index or rule, and con- 
tains certain marks to direct the observer; front 
is employed for that part which is most promi- 
nent or foremost : hence we speak of the face of 
a wheel or clock, the face of a painting, or the 
face of nature ; but the front of a house or build- 
ing, and the front of a stage : hence likewise the 
])ropriety of the expressions, to put a goo<l face 
on a thing; to show a bold front.' The verh 
signifies to oppose directly, or face to face, iu 
tlic sense of confront; to stand opposed or over 
against anyplace orlbing; to stand foremost. 
Frontless is used in the sense of barefaced un- 
blushing impudence. 

I front but in that file. 

Where others tell stejw with mo, 

Shakspeare. Henry VJII. 
You four shall front them in the narrow lane ; we 
will walk lower : if they 'scape from your encounter, 
then they light on us. Shakspeare. ^ 

Can you, when you have pushed out of your gaits 
the very defeiidt^rof them, think to front his revengts 
with easy groans ? Id. 

•Some ar«i either to be won to the state in a fast 
and true manner, or with some other of tin' 
same party that may oppose them, and so divide th.' 
reputation. Bacon's Emiys. 

Both these sides are not only returns, hut parts «»f 
the front ; and uuifortn without, though scverallv 
portioned within, and are on both sides of a great 
and stately tower, in the midst of tho front. Bacon. 

The. access of the towm w’as only by a neck of land : 
our men had shot, that tliuiidered upon them from 
the rarnpier in front, and from tho gallies that lay at 
sea in flank. 

His forward hand, inured to wounds, makes way 
Upon llic sliarpest fronts of the most fierce. Vaniel. 

They stand nol front to front, but each doth view 
The other’s tail, pursued as they pursue. Creech. 

Part fronted brigades form. Aliltun. 

'Twixt hofit and host but narrow space was left, 

A dreadful interval! and frortt to front 
Presented, stood in terrible array. 

Id. Paradise Lo^t- 

Next do tho lawyers sordid hand appear. 

Finch in the front and Thurland in the rear. 

Marvell 

Palladius adviseth the front of his edifice should so 
respect the South, that in its first angle it receive thr 
rising rays of tho Winter's sun, and decline a little 
from tho winter setting thereof. Browne. 

The prince approached tho door. 

Possessed the porch, and on the front 

He fixed the fatal bough. JJryden's ASnetd. 

Thee, frontlets man, we followed from afar, 
Thy instruments of death and tools of 

For vice, though frontless, and of hardened 
Is daunted at the sight of awful grace. 

The square will be one of the most 
Italy when this statue is erected, and a town 
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built at one end to from the church that itandt at the 
otiicr. Additon on Italy, 

One aeoe the front of a palace covered with painted 
pillan of different orders. Id. 

Ui» front yet threatens, and his frowns command. 

Prior. 

Strike a blush through yVontleM flattery. Pope. 
Where the deep trench in length extended lay. 
Compacted troops stand wedged in Arm array, 

A dreadful front. Id. 

The patriot virtues that distend thy thought. 

Spread on front and in thy bosom glow. 

Thornton. 

The high moon sails upon her beauteous way. 
Serenely smoothing o'er the lofty walls 
Of those tall piles and sea-girt palaces. 

Whose porphyry pillars, and whose costly /rents. 
Fraught with the oric-nt spoil of many marbles, 

Jiiko altars ranged along tlic broad canal, 

Seem each a trophy of some mighty deed 
Ueared up from out the waters. 

Byron. The Doge of Venice, 

They erred, as aged men will do j but by 
And by we'll talk of that ; and if we don't 
’Twill be because our notion is not high 
Of' politicians, and their double front 
Who live by lies, yet dare not boldly lie. Byron. 
They reached the hotel : forth streamed from the 
front door 

A tide of well clad waiters • and around 
The mob stood, and as usual several score 
• Of those pedestrian Paphians, who abound 
fu docent London, when the day light’s o’er. Id, 

Front, in accbitecture, denotes the principal 
lace or side a building, or that presented to 
ihcir chief as])OCt or view. 

I'lU/NTAl., n. s. Yt. front ale ; L 2 iX. front ale. 
A'ly external form of medicine to be applied to 
tbe forehead, generally composed among the an- 
cit'iiis of coolers and hypnoticks. 

Wc may apply intercipients upon the temples of 
masticlr. : frontalet may also be applied. Wiseman. 

. 'fho torpedo, alive, .stupefies at a dislanco j but 
afirr death producoth no such effect ; w'hich had 
they retained, they might have supplied opium, and 
served m frontals in phrcnsics. Browne. 

Frontal, Frontlet, or broAV-band, in the 
.bnvish ceremonies, consists of four several pieces 
of vellum, on each of wliich is written some text 
of scripture. They are all lai<l on a piece of 
black calfs leather with thongs to tie it by. The 
.lews apply the leather with the vellum on their 
forelieads in tlie synagogue, and tie it rouinl the 
head with the thongs. 

FHO'NTATFJ), adj. \A\t.fnms. In botany, 
the frontated leaf of a flower grows broader and 
broader, and at last perhaps U rminates in a right 
bne: used in opposition to cuspated, \\hich is, 
when the leaves of a flower end in a point. 

FHO'NTHOX, n. s. Front and box. The 
box in the playhouse from which there is a direct 
view to the stage. 

How vain are all these glories, all our pains. 
Unless good sense preserve what beauty gains ! 

That men may say, when we the frontbox grace. 
Behold the first in virtue, as in face. 

FROTVTIER, n. j. Sc W;. The 

hmit or utmost verge of any territory ; the bor- 
properly that which terminates not at the 


sea, but fronts another country ; bordering ; coir 
terminous. 

Draw all the inhabitants of those borders away, or 
plant garrisons upon ail those frontiert about him. 

Spenser on Ireland, 

I upon my frontiert hero keep residence. 

That little which is left so to defend. Milton. 

Yet had his teniple high 
Reared in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 
Of Palestine, in Gath and Askalon, 

An Accaron and frontier bounds. 

Id, Paradise Lost. 

A place there lies on Gallia’s utmost bounds. 

Where rising seas insult \Xie frontier grounds. 

Additon, 

Beyond the frontiers, his anxious view could dis- 
cover nothing, except the ocean, inhospitable deserts, 
hostile tribes of barbarians of fierce manners and un- 
known language, or dependant kings who would 
gladly purchase the emperor's protection by the sacri- 
fice of an obnoxious fugitive. Gibbon. 

Frontiers ure the extremes of a kingdom or 
country, which the enemies find in front when 
they would enter it. They were anciently called 
marches. 

FllONTINAC, Fort, a fortress of Canada, or. 
the north- w( St side of I.ake OnLirio, three miles 
from its mouth, and 300 from (Quebec. It was 
taken from the French, in August IT.'iO, by the 
British uiultr colonel Bratlstreet, though de- 
fended hy 110 men and sixty pieces of cannon, 
besides Indians. 

FliONTlNCS (Sextus Julius), an ancient 
lioman author, of consular dignity, who flou- 
rivslied uiuler \b‘spasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, 
and Trajan, lie (ommaiided the Roman armies 
in Britain ; was made city pra’tor when Vespa- 
sian and Titus were consuls ; and curator of tlu* 
aqueducts hy Xerva, which occasioned iiis writing 
l)e AcpniMluclihus Uihis Romir. lie wrote four 
books upon the Gri'ek and Roman art of war ; a 
tract l)e re Agrar.h, and anoihei Do lamitihus. 
These have been often separately printed; but 
rvere all collected in a neat edition at Ainsler- 
dam, in l(3ol, w ith notes by Robert Keuchen. 
lie died under Trajan. 

FIUXNTISPI ECE, fi.s. Yr. froTifispur ; I.at. 
front ispU'i tun, id (piod iufronte coiispicitur. Tint 
part of any building or other body lliat directly 
meets the eye. 

'With front isjficcc of diamond and gold 

Ercbcllished, thick with sparkling orient gems 

The portal shone. Milton s Paradise Lost 

Who is It has informed us that a rational soul can 
inhabit no Icnemont, unless it has just such a sort of 
frontispiece ? Lockc. 

The frontispiece of the townhouse has pillars of a 
beautiful black marble, streaked with white. 

Addison 

FRO'NTI.FT, n. s. Yr. frontcau ; YdX., front. 
A bandage worn upon the forehca<l. 

They shall be as frontlets between thine eyes. 

Deut. vi. 8. 

How, now, daughter, what makes that fronts* 
on? You aro too much of late i* the frown. 

Shaktpeare. 

To tlio forehead frontlets w-ero applied, to restrain 
and intercept the influx. IFaman’s Surgery. 

PRONTO (Marcus Cornelius), aRoman orator, 
preceptor to the emperor Marcus Aurelius and 
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Lucius Vcrus. The former made him consul, and 
erected a statue to his honor. 

FRONTRO'OM, n. s. Front and room. An 
; partmcnt in the fore part of the house. 

I£ your shop stands in an eminent street, the fronts 
rooms are commonly more airy than the backrooms ; 
and it will bo inconvenient to mako the frontroom 
shallow. Moxon, 

FRONZELLA, one of the seventeen almost 
inaccessible passes through the mountains of 
Vicenza, in Italy, commencing in tlie Valley of 
Brenta. It is the narrowest of them, and is so 
‘ covered by perpendicular rocks, 300 feet high, 
tiiat a ray of the sun can scarcely penetrate into 
•he pass, and the eye cannot perceive the sky.* 
Yet ‘this road (says, Dr. Oppenheim), is the 
easiest and most passable* of the seventeen, 

• except during rain or snow, when it is the most 
perilous.’ 

FRORE, ailj, I Dutch hevrozen^ frozen. 
Fro UN E. S Frozen. This word is not 
used since the time of Milton. 

O, my heart-blood is well nigh frome I feel. 

And iny galayc grown fast to my heel. 

SpemerU Past, 

The parching air 

Bums /rare, and cold perforins the* effect of fire. 

Miltim, 

FROST, n. s. Sax. ppopt ; Dan. Swed. 

Fros’ted, adj, f and Teut. frosi ; Belg. 
Fros'tily, \vrost. The last effect of 
Frost'iness, n . i.i cold; the power or act of 
Fros'ty, adj, J congelation ; the appear- 
ance of plan^ and trees sparkling with congela- 
tion of dew : thd adjective is applied to whatever 
in appearance resembles this : the adverb is ap- 
plied not only to natural cold but to want' of 
animal warmth, and to coldness of affection; 
likewise to the head that is gray with age. 

His eyen twinkeled in his bed aright, 

4a don the sterres in a frosty night. 

Chaucer. Proloyue to Cant. Tales, 
There they doc finde iliat godly aged sire. 

With snowy lockcs adownc his shoulders shed ; 

As hoary frost with spangles doth attire 
The mossy branches of an oke halfc ded. 

Spenser*s Faerie Queene. 
This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leavers of hope, to-morrow blossoms 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a frost, a kiUing/ro*t, 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
if is greatness is a ripening, nips his root. 

And then be falls. Hhakspearp. Henry VIII, 

Where is loyally ? 

If it be banished from the frosty head. 

Where shall it find a harbour ia the earth ? 

Shakspeare. 

What a frosty spirited rogue is this ! Id, 

For all iny blood in Ronje’s great quarrel shed. 

For all the frosty nights that I have watched. 

Be pitiful to ray condemned sons. 

Id. Titus AndronicM. 

The airi if very coid, Irritateth the flame, and 
maketh it bum more fiercely ; as fire scorchctli in 
frosty weather. Bacon, 

Courtling, I rather thou should’r.t utterly 
Bispraiee iny work, than praise it frostily, 

Ben Jonson, 

A gnat half-starved with cold and hunger, went out 
otto frosty morning to a bee-hive. L* Estrange, 


When ^the froti teiaea upon wine, only the more 
waterish parts are congealed ; there is a mighty spi. 
rit which can retreat into itself, and within its own 
compass lies secure from the freesing impression. 

South, 

The rich brocaded silk unfold. 

Where rising flowers grow stiff with /roifed gold. 

Gay, 

Behold the groves that shine with silver frost. 
Their beauty withered, and their verdure lost. 

Pope. 

The Hours had now unlocked the gate of day. 
When fair Aurora leaves her frosty bed. 
Hasting with youthful Cophalus to play 

Unmasked her face, and rosy beauties spread : 
Tithonus* silver age was much despised ; 

Ah ! who in love that cruel law devised. 

That old love’s little worth, and new too highly 
prized ? Fleteher*s Pwfde Island, 

’Tis the same landscape which the modern Mars 
saw 

Who marched to Moscow, led by Fame the Syren ! 

To lose by one month's frost some twenty years 
Of conquest and his guard of grenadiers. Byron. 


FROST, in physiology. Having under the 
articles Coi.d, Congelation, and Freezing, 
entered fully into the various phenomena of 
freezing, we shall only here add a few miscella- 
neou.s observations on particular effects of frost. 

Being derived from the atmosphere, (see Mete- 
orology), frost naturally proceeds from the upper 
parts of bodies downwards, as the water and the 
earth : so, the longer a frost is continued, the 
thicker the ice becomes upon the \vaier in ponds, 
and the deeper into the earth the ground is 
frozen. In about sixteen or seventeen days 
frost, Mr. Boyle found it had penetrated fourteen 
inches into the ground. At Moscow, in a hard 
.seiison, the frost will penetrate two feet deep in 
the ground ; and captain James found it pene- 
trated ten feet deej) in Charlton Island, and the 
water in the same island was frozen to the donth 
of six feet. Scheffer assures us, that in Swedun 


the frost pierces two cubits or Swedish ells into 
the earth, and turns what moisture it finds tliore 
into a w’hitish substance, like ice; and standing 
waters to three ells, or more. The same author 
also mentions .sudden crack.s in the ice of the 
lakes of Sw eden, nine or ten feet deep, and many 
leagues long ; the rupture being made with a 
noise not less loud than if many guns were dis- 
charged together. By such means, however, the 
fishes are funiished with air; so that they are 
rarely found dead. In the northern parts of Inc 
world the most compact bodies are affected by 
frost. Timber is often ^parently frozen, and 
rendered exceedingly difficult to saw. Marl, 
chalk, and other less solid terrestrial concretions, 
will be sliattered by strong and durable frosts. 
Metals are contracted by frost, thus, an iron 
tube twelve feet long, upon being exposed to tne 
air in a frosty night, lost two lines of its leiig 
On the contrary, frost swells or dilates water 
nearly one tenth of its bulk. Mr. Boyle nia 
sevcKil experiments with metalline j 

cecdingly thick and strong; which ^ 

with water, close stopped, and exposed o 
cold, burst by the expansion of the j? . 

within them. Trees are often destroyed by > 
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as if burnt up by the most excessive heat ; and, 
in very strong msts, walnut trees, ashes, and 
even oaks, are sometimes split and cleft, so as to 
be seen through, and this with a terrible noise, 
like the explosion of fire-arms. In cold coun- 
tries, the frost often proves fatal to mankind ; 
producing gangrenes, and even death itself. 
Those who die of it have their hands and feet first 
seized, till they grow past feeling it ; after which 
the rest of their bodies are so invaded, that they 
are taken with a drowsiness, which if indulged, 
they awake no more, but die insensibly. It also 
sometimes seizes the abdomen and viscera, which 
on dissection are found to be mortified and 
black. 

The great power of fjrost on vegetables is 
sufficiently known ; but the differences between 
the frosts of a severe winter, and those which 
, happen in the spring mornings, in their eflects on 
plants and trees, were never perfectly explained 
till by Messrs. Du Hamel and Bufibn, in the 
Memoirs of the Paris Academy. The frosts of 
severe winters are much more terrible than those 
of the spring, as they bring on a privation of all 
the products of the tenderer parts of the vegetable 
world ; but then they are not frequent, such 
winters happening perhaps but once in an age ; 
and the frosts of the spring are in reality greater 
injuries to us than these, as they are every year 
repeated. In regard to trees, the great difference 
is this, that the frosts of severe winters affect 
even their wood, their trunks and large branches; 
whereas those of the spring have only power to 
hurt the buds. The winter frosts happening at 
a time when most of the trees in our woods and 
gardens have neither leaves, flowers, nor fruits 
upon them, and have their buds so hard as to be 
proof against slight injuries of weather, espe- 
cially if the preceding summer has not been too 
wet ; in this state, if there are no unlucky cir- 
cumstances attending, most trees bear moderate 
winters very well : but hard frosts, which happen 
late in winter, cause very great injuries even to 
tliose trees which they do not utterly destroy. 
These are, 1. Long cracks following the direc- 
tion of the fibres. 2. Parcels of dead wood en- 
closed round with wood yet in a living stale. 
And 3. That distemperature which foresters call 
the double blea, which is a perfect circle of blea, 
or soft white wootl, which, when the tree is after- 
wards felled, is found covered by a circle of hard 
and solid wood. 

The opinion.? of authors about the exposition 
uf trees to the different quarters, have been 
very different, and most of them grounded on 
no rational foundation. ^lany are of opinion that 
the eflects of frosts are most violently felt on those 
trees which are exposed to the north, and others 
think the south, or the west the most strongly af- 
fected by them. There is no doubt but the north 
exposure is subject to the greatest cold. It does 
not, however, follow from this, that the injury must 
he always greatest on the trees ex])osed to the north 
in frosts: on the contrary, there are abundant 
proofs, that it is on the south side that trees are 
generally most injured by frost : and it is plain 
from repeated experiments, that there are par- 
ftcular accidents, under which a more moderate 
may do more injury to vegetables, than the 


most severe one which happens to them under 
more fiivorable circumstances. It is plain from 
the accounts of the injuries trees received by the 
frost in 1709, that the greatest of all were owing 
to repeated false thaws, succeeded by repeated 
new frosts. But the frosts of the spring furnish 
abundantly more numerous examples of this 
truth ; and some experiments made by the count 
de Buffon, in his own woods, prove incontestably, 
that it is not the severest cola or most fixed frost 
that does the greatest injury to vegetables. This 
is an observation directly opposite to the common 
opinions, yet it is not the less true, nor any way 
discordant to reason. 

We find, by a number of experiments, that it 
is humidity that makes frost fatal to vegetables ; 
and therefore every thing that can occasion hu- 
midity in them, exposes them to these injuries, 
and every thing that can prevent or take off an 
over proportion of immidity in them, every thing 
ttiat can dry them, though with ever so increased 
a cold, must prevent or preserve them from those 
injuries. Numerous experiments and observa- 
tions tend to prove this. It is well known that 
vegetables always feel the frost very desperately 
in low places where there are fogs. The plants 
which stand by a river side are frequently found 
destroyed by the spring and autumnal frosts, 
while those of the same species, which stand in 
a drier place, suffer little or perhaps not at all by 
them ; and the low and wet parts of forests are 
well known to produce worse wood than the 
high and drier. The coppice wood in wet and 
low parts of common woods, though it push out 
more vigorously at first than that of other places, 
yet never comes to so good a growth ; for the 
frost of the spring killing these early top shoots, 
obliges the lower ])art of the trees to throw out 
lateral branches : imd (he same thing happens in 
a greater or less degree to the coppice wood 
that grows under cover of larger trees in great 
fore.sts ; for here the vapors, not being carried 
off either by the sun or wind, stagnate and freeze, 
and in the same manner destroy the young 
shoots, as the fogs of marshy places. It is a 
general observation, also, that the frost is never 
hurtful to the late shoots of the vine, or to the 
flower-buds of trees, except wdicn it follows 
heavy dews, or a long rainy season, and then it 
never fails to do great mischief, tliough it be 
ever so slight. Tlie frost is always observed to 
be more mischievous in its consequences on 
new’ly eiiltivaled ground than in other places ; 
and this is hecuusirthe vapors, which continually 
arise from (lie earth, find an easier pa.ssage trom 
those places than from others. Trees also which 
have been new ly cut, .suffer more tliim others by 
the spring frosts, which is owing to their shooting 
out more vigorously. Frosts also do more 
damage on light and sandy grounds, than on the 
tougher and tinner soils, supposing both equally 
dry ; and this seems partly owing to their behig 
more early in their productions, and partly to 
their lax texture suffering a greater quantity of 
vapors to transpire. It has also been frequently 
observed, that the side-shoots of trees are more 
subject to perish by the spring frosts than those 
from the top ; and M. Buffon, who examined 
. into this willi great accuracy, always found tlie 
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effects of the spring frosts much greater near the 
ground than elsewhere. The shoots within a 
foot of the ground quickly perished by them ; 
those which stood at two or three feet high bore 
them much better ; and those at four feet and 
upwards frequently remained wholly unhurt, 
wmile the lower ones were entirely destroyed. A 
series of observations have, pro ved, beyond all 
doubt, thiit it is not the hard frosts which so 
much hurt plants, as those frosts, though less 
severe, which happen when they are full of 
moisture; and this clearly explains the account 
of all the great daniages done by the severe frosts 
being on the south side of the trees which are 
affected by them, though lliat side has been 
plainly all the while less cold tlian the north. 
GAat damage is also done to the western sides 
of trees and ])lantations, when after a rain with 
a west wind the wind turns about to the north at 
sunset, as is frequently the case in spring, or 
when an cas* wind blows upon a thick fog before 
sunrising. 

It should be added that frost is in the northern 
parts of the world a consUiiit assistant in pre- 
serving meat. It has also other reconunendations, 
and becomes an important assistant of their ar- 
chitecture, in the hands of the Esquimaux tribes. 

Their winter huts are built entirely of snow 
frozen into a solid mass. The snow is formed 
into blocks, which laid over each other, and 
gradually bending inwards, terminate in a regnlnr 
dome, sometimes nine or ten feet high. A plate 
of ice forms the window. ^Vho^ clusters of 
these huts have had their intervals filled up witli 
snow and drift, they cannot he distinguished 
from the surrounding plain, and may be walked 
over; hence the idea of (ireenland subterranean 
habitations ; but, when the roof is tiiiiined by 
thawing, a leg is apt to come down through it. 
The entrance is long, and under ground, as de- 
scribed by Scorcsby. In the interior, raised 
benches of snow, covered with skins, serve for 
sitting or sleeping on. Heat, light, and cooking, 
are afforded by one lamp, having a wick eigh- 
teen inches long, fed with oil or blubber, and 
whicli, when lighted through its whole length, 
makes a most brilliant and beautiful flame. Close 
to it the temperature is raised to ihirly-taght 
degrees, but in receding falls to twenty-tliree de- 
grees, and cannot be raised higher without the 
danger of melting this frail mansion. In spring, 
indeed, the drijiping causes much inconvenience, 
and brings on severe colds, Tb-^se mansions, 
however, arc said to be much more comfortable 
than those roofed with skins, the heat and close- 
ness of which produce very ba^i effects. 

Captain Franklin mentions a curious fact with 
regard to frozen fish in his late Journey to the 
Polar Seas. * It may be worthy of notice here, 
he says, that the fish froze as they were taken out 
of tlie nets, and in a short time became a solid 
mass of ice; and by a blow or two of the 
batobet were easily split open, wlien the intes- 
tines might be removed in one lump. If in this 
completely frozen state they were thaw^ed before 
the fire, they recovered their animation. This 
was particularly the casa with the carp, and we 
had occasion to observe it repeatedly, as Dr. 
Richardson occupied himself in examining the 


structure of the different species of fish, and was 
always, in the winter, under the necessity of 
thawing them before he could cut them. We 
have seen a carp recover so far as to leap about 
with much vigor, after it had been frozen for 
thirty-six hours.^ p. 248. 

A few pages onward he gives us the following 
statement of other effects of extreme cold in 
these regions. ' The weather during this momu 
(December) was the coldest we experienced 
during our residence in America. The tlu r- 
mometer sunk on one occasion to 57® below 
zero, and never rose beyond 6° above it; iht* 
mean for the month was — 29*7®. During these 

intense colds, however, the atmosphere was gene- 
rally calm, and the wood-cutters and others went 
about their ordinary occupations without using 
any extraordinary precautions, yet without feeling 
any bad effects. They had their rein-dee** shirts 
on, leathern mittens lined with blankets, ani] 
furred caps; but none of diem used any defence 
for the face, nor did they need to do so. Indeed 
we have already ineulioned that the heat is al)- 
stracted most rapidly from tliebody during stroni,^ 
breezes, iiml most of those who have pc rislicd 
from cold, in this country, have fallen a sacriiu e 
to their being overtaken riu a lake, or other im- 
sheltered [»lace, by a storm of wind. The in- 
tetise colds were, however, detrimental to us in 
another way. Tlie trees froze to tlieir very cen- 
tres, and became as hard as stones, and more 
iliflicult to cut. Some of the axes were broken 
flaily, and by the end of the month wo hud only 
one left that was fit for ftdling trees. Ily en- 
trusting it only to one of the party who had lu i u 
bred a carpenter, and who couUl use it with dex- 
terity, it was fortunately jireservt'd until tin*, nr 
rival of our men with others from Fort Fro\i- 
<lence. 

*A thermometer lumg in our bed room al tlu* 
distance of sixteen feet from tlie lire, but exposed 
to its direct radiation, stood, even in tlu* <Ihj- 
time, occasionally at 15® below zero, and w.k 
observed more than ijiice, previous to tlu* kind- 
ling of the fire in tlu* morning, to be as low as 
40® below zero. On two of these occasions tlu; 
chronometers (Nos, 2149 and 2151), nhich 
during the night lay under Mr. Hood’s and Dr. 
Richardson’s jiillovvs, slopped while they were 
dressing themselves.^ — pp. 254, 255. 

We .subjoin a chronological list of some of the 
mo.st renmrkable frosts recorded in history. 

A. D. 

220. The frost in Britain that lasted fi'c 
months. 

250. Tlie Tliame.s frozen nine weeks. 

291. Most rivers in Britain frozen six weeks. 

359. Severe frosts in Scotland for fourteen 
weeks. 

508. The rivers in Britain frozen for two 
months. 

558. ’Hie Danube quite irozen over. 

695. The Thames frozen six weeks ; booths built 
on it. . 

759. Frost from October 1st, till February 26tn, 
760. 

827. Frost in England for nine weeks. 

8.59, Carriages used on the Adriatic Sea« 
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908. Most rivers in England frozen two 
months. 

9*23. The Thames frozen thirteen weeks. 

987. Frost lasted 120 days; began December 
22d. 

998. The Thames frozen five weeks, 

1035. Severe frost on June 24th ; the corn and 
fruits destroyed. 

1063. The Thames frozen fourteen weeks. 

1076. Frost in England from November till 
April. 

1114. Several wooden bridges carried away by 
ice. 

1205. Frost from January 14th till March 22d. 
1407. Frost that lasted fifteen weeks. 

1434. From November 24t]i to February 10th, 
Thames frozen down to Gravesend. 

1683. Fro.st for thirteen weeks. 

1708-9. Severe frost for many weeks. 

1715. The same for many weeks. 

1739. One for nine weeks; began December 
24th. 

1742. Severe frost for many weeks. 

1747. Severe frost in Russia. 

1751. Severe on(? in England. 

1760. The same in Geriiinny. 

1776. The same in England. 

1780. Thames frozen Ixlow bridge; booths on 
it. 

*.795. Severe frost in England. 

1814. The Thames was frozen over in January 
and booths erected on various parts of it. The 
river Tyne also was frozen at Newcastle to 
the depth of twenty inches. 

From a bulky work of the German writer Pil- 
gram, published at Vienna 1788, some’ interest- 
ing facts will] regard to the severity of the 
hosts abroad, for above 1000 years may be ga- 
thered : the later <lates are supplied from the ob- 
servations of professor Platt oi Kiel. 

A. 1). 

In 401 the Black Sea was entirely frozen over. 

1 1] 462 the Danube w .is frozen, and Theodo- 
mif marched over it to avenge his brother’s 
death in Suabla. 

In 763 the Black Sea and the Dardanelles were 
both frozen over. The snow in some places 
rose fifty fe(?t liigh, and the ice was so heaped 
in the cities as to push down the walls. 

In 800 the winter was intensely cold. 

‘n 822 the great rivers of Europe, .such as the 
Danube, the Elbe, and the Seine, were so bard 
frozen ;is to bear heavy waggons for a month, 
lii 860 the Adriatic was frozen, 
in 874 the winter was very long and severe. 
The snow continued to fall from the beginning 
of November to the end of March, and in- 
cumbered the ground so much, that the forests 
were inaccessible for the supply of fuel. 

In 891, and again in 893, the vines were killed 
by the frost, and the cattle peri.shcd in their 
stalls. 

In 991 the winter lasted very long, with extreme 
severity. Every thing was frozen ; the crops 
totally failed; and famine and pestilence 
<2io8ed the year. 


A.D. 

In 1044 great quantities of snow lay on the 
ground. The vines and fruit-trees were de.s- 
troyed, and famine ensued. 

In 1067 the cold was so intense, that most of the 
travellers in Germany were frozen to death on 
the roads. 

In 1124 the winter was uncommonly severe, and 
the snow lay very long. 

In 1133 it was extremely cold in Italy ; the Po 
was frozen from Cremona to the sea; the 
heaps of snow rendered the roads impassable , 
the wine casks were burst, and even the trees 
split, by the action of the frost, with immense 
noise. 

In 1179 the snow was eight feet deep in Austria, 
and lay till Easter. The crops and vintage 
failed; and a gieat murrain consumed the 
cattle. 

The winters of 1209 and 1210 were both of them 
very severe ; insomuch that the cattle died for 
want of fodder. 

In 1216 the Po froze fifteen ells deep, and wine 
burst the casks. 

In 1234 the Po was again frozen; and loaded 
waggons crossed tlu; Adriatic to Venice. A 
pine forest was killed by ttie frost at Ravenna. 

In 1236 the Danube was frozen to the bottom, 
and remained long in that slate. 

In 1269 the frost was most intense in Scotland, 
and the ground bound up. The Categat was 
frozen between Norway and Jutland. 

In 1281 such quantities of snow fell in Austria 
as to bury the very houses. 

In 1292 tlie Rhine was frozen over at Breysach, 
and bore loaded waggons. One sheet of ice 
extended between Norway and Jutland, so 
that travellers passed with ea.se; and, in Ger- 
many, 600 ])easants were employed to clear 
aw ay the snow, for the advance of the Austrian 
army. 

In 1305 the rivers in Germany were frozen, and 
much distress w as occasioned by the scarcity 
of provision.s and forage. 

In 1316 the crops wholly failed in Germany. 
Wheat, which some years before sold in 
England at 6s. a quarter, now rose to £2. 

In 1323 the winter was so severe, that both 
horse and foot ])assengers travelled over the 
ice from Denmark to Liibeck and Dantzic. 

In 1339 the crops failed in Scotland, ami such a 
famine ensued, that the poon?r sort of people 
were reduced to feed on grass, and many of 
them perished miserably in the fields. Yet in 
England w heat was at this time sold so low as 
3s. 4d. a quarter. 

In 1314 it was clear frost from November to 
March, and all the rivers in Italy w^re frozen 
over. 

lu 1392 the vineyards and orchards were 
destroyed by the frost, and the trees torn to 
pieces. 

The year 1408 had one of the coldest winters 
ever remembered ; — Not only the Danube was 
froze!] over, but the sea between Gothland and 
Oeland, and between Nonvay and Denmark ; 
so that wolves, driven from their forests; came 
over the ice into Jutland. In France the 
vineyards and orchards were destroyed. 
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In 1423 boih the North Sea and the Baltic were 
frozen. Travellers passed on foot from Liibeck 
to Dantzic. In Prance the frost penetrated 
into the very cellars. Corn and wine failed, 
and men and cattle perished for want of food. 

The successive winters of 1432, 1433, and 1434, 
were uncommonly severe. It snowed forty 
days without interruption. All the rivers in 
Germany were frozen ; and the very birds 
took shelter in the towns. The price of wheat 
rose, in England, to 27s. a quarter, but was 
reduced to 5s. in the following year. 

In 1460 the Baltic was frozen, and both foot and 
horse passengers crossed over the ice from 
Denmark to Sweden. The Danube likewise 
continued frozen two months, and the vine- 
yards in Germany were destroyed. 

In 1468 the winter was so severe in Flanders, 
that the wine distributed to the soldiers was 
cut in pieces with hatchets. 

In 1544 the same thing happened again, the 
wine being frozen into solid lumps. 

In 1548 the winter was very cold and protracted. 
Between Denmark and Rostock, sledges 
drawn by horses or oxen travelled over the 
ice. 

In 1564, and again in 1565, the winter was ex- 
tremely severe over Jill Euroj^e. The Scheldt 
froze so hard as to support loaded waggons 
for three months. 

In 1571 the winter was severe .and protracted. 
All the rivers in France were covered with 
hard and solid ice, and fruit trees, even in 
Languedoc, were killed by the frost. 

In 1594 the weather was so severe, that the 
Rhine and the Scheldt were frozen, and even 
the sea at Venice. 

Tlie year 1608 was uncommonly cold, and snow 
lay of immense depth even at Padua. Wheat 
rose, in the Windsor market, from 36*. to 56*. 
a quarter. 

In 1621 and 1622 all the rivers of Europe were 
frozen, and even the Zuyder Zee. A sheet of 
ice covered the Hellespont, and the Venetian 
fleet was choaked up in the lagoons of the 
Adriatic. 

In 1655 the winter was very severe, especially 
in Sweden. The excessive ejuantities of snow 
and rain which fell did great injury in Scot- 
land. 

The winters of 1658, 1659, and 1660, were in- 
tensely cold. The rivers in Italy bore heavy 
carriages, and so much snow had not fallen 
at Home for several centuries. It was in 1658 
lhat Charles X. of Sweden crossed the Little 
Belt, over the ice, from Holstein to Denmark, 
with his whole army, foot and horse, followed 
by the train of baggage and artillery. During 
tliese years, the price of grain was nearly 
doubled in England; a circumstance which 
contributed, among othei causes, to the resto- 
ration. 

In 1670 the frost was most intense in England 
and in Denmark, both the Little and Great 
Belt being frozen. 

In 1684 the winter was excessively cold. Many 
forest trees, and even the oaks in P^ngland, 
were split by the frost Most of the hollies 


A. D. 

were killed. The Thames wsw covered with 
ice eleven inches thick. Almost all the birds 
perished. 

In 1691 the cold was so excessive, that the 
famished wolves entered Vienna, and attacked 
the cattle, and even men. 

The winter of 1695 was extremely severe and 
protracted. The frost in Germany began in 
(Ictober, and continued till April ; and many 
people were frozen to deatli. 

The years 1697 and 1699 were nearly as bad. 
In England the price of wheat which, in pre- 
ceding years, had seldom reached to 30*. a 
quarter, now mounted* to 71*. 

In 1709 occurred that famous winter, called, by 
distinction, ‘ the cold winter.^ All the rivers 
and lakes were frozen, and even the seas, U 
the distance of several miles from the shore. 
The frost is said to have penetrated three yards 
into the ground. Birds and wild beasts were 
strewed dead in the fields, and men perished 
by thous'ands in their housc^s. The more bin- 
der shrubs and vegetables in h.ngland wore 
killed ; and wheat rose in its price from £2 
to £4 a quarter. In the south of France the 
olive plantations were almost entirely de- 
stroyed ; nor have they yet recoverccl that 
fatal disaster. The Adriatic Sea was quite 
fro;'cn over, and even the coast of the Medi- 
terranean about (ienoa ; and the citron and 
orange groves suffered extremely in the finest 
parts of Italy. 

In 1716 the winter was very cold. On the 
Thames, booths were erected and fairs held. 

In 1726 the winter was so intense, that people 
travelled in sledges across the Strait, from 
Copeidiagen to the province of Scania in 
Swc'den. 

In 1729 much injury was done by the frost, 
which lasted from October till May.- In Scot- 
land multitudes of c-attle and sheep were buried 
in the snow ; and many of the forest trees in 
other parts of Fmrope were killed. 

The successive winters of 1731 and 1732 were 
likewise extremely cold. 

The cold of 1740 was scarcely inferior to that of 
1709. The snow lay eight or ten feet deep 
in Spain and Portugal. Ilie Zu vder Zee was 
frozen over, and many lliousanfl persons walked 
or skaited on it. At Leyden the thermometer 
fell 10® below the zero of Fahrenheit’s scale. 
All the lakes in England froze, and a whole 
ox was roasted on the Thames. Many trees 
were killed by the frost, and postilions were 
benumbed on their saddles. — In boUi the years 
1709 and 1740 the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland ordained a national last 
to be held on account of the dearth wliich 
then prevailed. 

In 1744 the winter was again very cold. Tlie 
Mayne was covered seven weeks with ice; 
and at Evora, in Portugal, people could hardly 
creep out of their houses for neaps of snow. 

The winters during the five successive years 1745, 
1746, 1747, 1748, and 1749, were all of them 
very cold. 

In 1754, and again in 1755, the winter wai par- 
ticularly cold. At Paris Fahrenheit's ther- 
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mometer sank to the beginmng of the scale ; 
and, in England, the strongest ale exposed to 
the air in a glass, was covered, in less than a 
quarter of an hour, with ice an eighth of an 
inch thick. 

The winters of 1766, 1767, and 1768, werfe very 
cold all over Europe. In France the ther- 
mometer fell six degrees below the zero of 
Falirenheit’s scale. The large rivers and the 
most copious springs in many parts were 
frozen. The thermometer, laid on the surface 
of the snow at Glasgow, fell two degrees 
below zero. 

In 1771 the snow lay very deep, and the Elbe 
was frozen to the bottom. 

In 1776 much snow fell, and the cold was in- 
tense. The Danube bore ice five feet thick 
below Vienna. Wine froze in the cellars both 
in France and in Holland. Many people 
were frost-bitten ; and vast multitudes, both of 
the feathered and of the finny tribes, perished. 
Yet the quantity of snow which lay on the 
ground had checked the penetration of the 
frost. Van Swinden founa, in Holland, that 
the earth was congealed to the depth of twen- 
ty-one inches, on a spot of a garden which had 
been kept cleared, but only nine inches at ano- 
ther place near it, which was covered with four 
inches of snow. 

The successive winters of 1784 and 178.5 were 
uncommonly severe, insomuch, that the Little 
Belt was frozen over. 

In 1789 the cold was excessive ; and again in 
1705, when the republican armies of France 
overran Holland. 

The successive winters of 1799 and 1800 were 
both very cold. 

In 1809, and again in 1812, the winters were 
remarkably cold. 

Fro'stbitten, (ulj. Frost and bitten. Nipped 
or withered by the frost. 

The loaves are too much frostbitten, Mortimer, 

Fro'stnail, n. s, Frost and nail. A nail 
with a prominent head driven into the horse’s 
shoes, tnat it may pierce the ice. 

The claws are strait only to take hold, for better 
progression ; as a horse that is shod with frostnaiU, 
Grew* 8 Cosmoloyia,^ 

Fro'stwork, n. s. Frost and work. Work 
in which the substance is laid on with inequali- 
ties, like the dew congealed upon .shrubs. 

By nature shaped to various figures, those 
The fruitful rain, and these the hail compose ; 

The snowy fleece and carious frostwork these. 
Produce the dew, and those the gentle breeze. 

BUtekmore, 

FROTH, ft, I. &s V. n. Dan. and Scottish 
Froth'ily, odv. ifroe; Swed.y'm, per- 
Froth'y, fld;, 3 haps of Greek a^pocy 

foam. Spume; foam; the Wbbles caused in 
liquors by agitation. Any empty or senseless 
show of wit or eloquence ; any thing not hard, 
solid, or substantial : to foam ; to throw out 
spume; to generate spume. Soft; not solid; 
vrasting; vain; empty; trifling. 


A wilde bores 'gan they togeder tmite^ 
That/forAcfi white as fome for ire wood. 

Up to their ancle foughte they in hir blood. 

Chaucer, The Knightes Talc, 
Who eatetb his veal, pig and lamb being /rof A, 

Shall twice in a week go to bed without broth. 

Tusser, 

His hideous tail then hurled he about 
And therewith all enwrapt the nimble thighs 
Of hi^ froth foamy steed. Faerie Queene, 

Their bodies arc so solid and hard as you need not 
fear that bathing should make them frothy. Bacon, 
When wind expircth from under the sea, as it 
causeth some resounding of the water, so it causetb 
some light motions of bubbles, and white circles of 
froth. Id. Nat, History, 

The sap of trees is of differing natures ; some wa- 
tery and clear, as vines, beeches, pears ;'some thick, 
as apples ; some gummy, as cherries ; and somo 
frothy, as elms. Bacon. 

Surging waves against a solid rock. 

Though all to shivers dashed the assault renew ; 

Vain battery, and in froth or bubbles end. 

Milton. 

The useless froth swims on the surface, but the 
pearl lies covered with a mass of waters. 

Glanoilte, 

Though the principles of religion were never so 
clear and evident, yet they may be made ridiculous 
by vain and frothy men ; as the gravest and wisest 
person in the w'orld may be abused by being put in a 
fool’s coat. Tillotion, 

The scattered ocean flies ; 

Black sands, discoloured froth, and mingled mud arise. 

Hryden. 

They were the froth my raging folly moved 
When it boiled up, I knew not then I loved. 

Yet then loved most. Id. Aurengsebe. 

He frets within, treason at his mouth. 

And churns it through his teeth. Dryden. 

What’s a voluptuous dinner, and the frothy va- 
nity of discourse that commonly attends these pom- 
pous entertainiDculs 7 What is it but a mortification 
to a man of sense and virtue ? L* Estrange. 

Excess muddies the best wit, and only makes it 
flutter and froth high. Grew, 

If now the colours of natural bodies aro to be min- 
gled, let water, a little thickened with soap, be agi- 
tated to raise a froth ; and after that froth has stood 
a little, there will appear, to one that shall view it 
intently, various colours every where in the surfaces 
of the bubbles ; but to one that shall go so far off that 
he cannot distinguish the colours from one another, 
the whole froth will grow while, with a perfect white- 
ness. Nfwton, 

A painter having finished the picture of a horse, 
excepting the loose froth about his mouth and his 
bridle ; and, after many unsuccessful essays, despair- 
ing to do that to his satisfaction, in a great rage threw 
a sponge at it, all besmeared Hith the colours, which 
fortunately hitting upon the right place, by one bold 
stroke of chance most exactly supplied the want of 
skill in the artist. Bentley*s Sermons. 

Behold a frothy substance rise ; 

Be cautious, or your bottle flies. Swift, 

FnoTH-SrrT, or Cuckow-Spit, a name given 
to a white froth, or spume, very common in 
spring and tlic first months of summer, on the 
leaves of certain plants, particularly on those of 
the common white field lychnis, or catchfly, 
thence called by some spalling poppy. All wri- 
ters on vegetables have taken notice of this 
froth, though few have understood the cause or 
origin of it till of late. It is formed by a little 
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leaping animal, called by some the flea grass- 
hopper, by applying its anus close to the leaf, and 
discharging ttiereon a small drop of a white 
viscous fluid, which, containing some air in it, is 
soon elevated into a small bubble : before this 
is well formed, it deposits such another drop; 
and so on, till it is every way overwhelmed 
with a quantity of these bubbles, which form 
the white froth which we see. Within this spume 
it is seen to acquire four tubercles on its liack, 
wherein the wings are enclosed : these bursting, 
from a reptile it becomes a winged animal ; and 
thus, rendered perfect, it flies to meet its mate, 
and propagate its kind. It has an oblong, ob- 
tuse body ; a large head with small eyes ; four 
external wings, of a dusky brown color, marked 
with two white spots ; the bead is black. It is 
a species of Cicada, which sec. 

FROUNCE, n. s. & u. a.. As a disease, from 
Arm. /roewi, snivel ; Welsh the nose. A 
word used by falconers for a distemper, in which 
white spittle gathers about the hawk’s bill. Fr. 
jronerr; T eut. fronsen, to frizzle or curl the hair 
about the face. This word was at hrst probably 
used in contempt. 

Her forheddo frovnceles all plain. 

Chaucer. Homaunt of the Rose. 
Some warlike sign must be used ; either a slovonly 
buskin, or an overstaring /roMnerd head, Ascham. 

Some frounce their curled hair in courtly guise. 
Some prank their ruffs, and others timely digbt 
Their gay attire. Faerie Queettc, 

Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career, 

’Till civil suited Morn appear ; 

Not tricked and frounced iis she was w'ont, 

With the attick boy to hunt. Milton, 

FROUZY, adj. A cant word, signifies fetid ; 
musty ; dim ; cloudy. 

Petticoats in frousy heaps. Swift, 

When first Diana leaves her bed, 

* Vapours and steams her looks disgrace ; 

A frousy dirty-coloured red 
Sits on her cloudy wrinkled face. Id. 

FRO'WARD, adj. Saxon ppampeapo. 
Fro'wardly, azfu. >I*eevish; ungovern- 

Fro'wardn ess, n. s. > able ; angry ; perverse ; 
the contrary to toward. Thus Chaucer .speaks 
of youth being * froward from sadnesse.^ See 
the instance. 

Whose ways are crooked, and they froward in their 
paths. Vrmu ii. 15. 

He went on frowardly in the way of his heart. 

Is. Ivii. 17. 

Youth — of naught ellis takitb hcedc. 

But only folkis for to lude 
Into disport and wildeuessc 
So froward is it from sadncssc. 

Chaucer, Homaunt of the Rose, 4940. 
She’s not frowasrd, but modest as tfie dove : 

She is not hot, but temperate as the mom. 

Shahspeare, 

Time moveth so round, that a froward retention 
of custom is as turbulent a thing as innovation. 

. Bacon. 

The frow ird pain of mine own heart made mu de- 
light to punish him, whom I esteemed the ebiefest let 
in the way. Sidney, 

Tiff with froward men, and froward factions too, as 
it is with /rotrard children : fbcy’ll be sooner quieted 
by fear than by any sense of duty. L Estrange, 


How many frowardnesses of ours does he smother? 
how many indignities does he pass by 7 how many 
afhronts does ho put up at our hands 7 * South, 
We’ll mutually forget 

The warmth of youth, and frowardness of age. 

Addison*8 Cato, 

FRO'W^ER, n, s. Dr. Johnson says, ‘ 1 kwow 
not the etymology.* Teut. ftauer, verhaucr . — . 
Thomson. A cleaving-tool. 

hf rower of iron for cleaving of lath. 

With roll for a sawpit, good husbandry hath. 

} Tusser, 

FROWN, V. a. Sen. $."% I^e\^./r0}7fien ; oi l 

Fro wn' I N r. , adj. > Fr. jroffner, to ' w ri n- 

Frown’inolv, adv. J kle. — Skinner. To ex- 
press displeasure by contracting the face to wrin- 
kles; to look stem. 

With that the chorlc his clubho gan shake ; 
Froiiminy his even ’gan to make 
An hideous chere, as man in rage ; • 

For yre ho brent in his visage. 

Chaucer, Romaunt of the Rose. 

For ago and winter accord full nie. 

This thill, that roKl ; this crooked, that wrie ; 

And as the louring weather looks doiine. 

So acemst thou like (Irood Friday to frotvne. 

Spemer. Shepheurds Calender, 
Patiently endure that frown of fortune, and by 
some notable exploit w'in again her favour. KnulUs. 

Say, that she frowns ; 1*11 say, she looks as elear 
As morning roses newly washed with dew. 

, Shahpeare. 

They chuac their magistrate ; 

And such a one as he, who puts his shall, 

His popular shall, against a graver bench 
Than avef frowned. Id. Coriolawis, 

How now, danghter, w'hat makes that frontlet on * 
you are too much of late i’ the frown. 

— Thou wast a pretty fellow, when thou hadst no 
need to care for her /Vofcnim/. Id, King Lear, 

What, looked he frowninylyl 
— A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 

Shahspeare, 

In his half'closcd eyes 

Stern vengeance yet and hostile terror stand ; 

His front yet threatens, and his/rowrui cinninand. 

i Prior, 

Heroes in animated marble frown. Pope, 
The wood, •% 

Whose shady horrors on a rising brow 
Waved high, and frowned upon the stream below. 

The courtiers stared, the ladies whispered, and 
The empress smiled ; the reigning favourite /r<»enrr/ - 
I quite forget which of them was in hand 
Just then, as they arc rather numerous found. 

Who took by turns that diihcult command 

Since hor first majesty was singly c^pwned. Byron, . 

They sleep not 
In their ac^lcratcd graves, nor will 
Till Puscari fills his. Bach night I see them 
Stalk frowniny rountkmy couch, and, pointing towards 
The ducal palace, marshal me to vengeance. 

Id, The Two Fosoart, 

FttOWY, arf/. Musty; mossy. Tlii* word 
is now not use«l ; but instead of it frowzy. 

But if they with thy gotes should yede. 

They soon might be corrupted ; 

Or like not of the frowy fode. 

Or with the weeds be glutted. 

8p$nser*t Pastorals* 
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FRCyZEN, part, pass, of freeze. See Frf.k/.e. 
Congealed with cola ; chill in affection ; void of 
heat or appetite. 

Be not ever frosen, coy j 
One beam of love will soon destroy 
jind meltvhat ice to floods of joy. Carew, 
What was iVio waste of war, what tierce alarms 

Shook 48ia’8 crown with European a^ms ? 

Sven such have heard, if any such there be. 

Whose earth is bounded by the frozen sea. 

Dryden, 

Even here, where frozen Chastity retires. 

Love finds an altar for forbidden tires. Pope. 

Frozen Ocean, or the Icy Sea, is a name 
sometimes given to that sea of Asia which ex- 
tends towards the north into the polar regions, 
and whose boundaries east and west are Noya 
Zernbla and Foriutski Moss. Several ineffectual 
attempts have been made to navigate this sea ; 
but mariners have always been obstructed. In- 
surmountable barriers of ice obstruct all navi- 
gation far from the shores ; and from this cir- 
cumstance it has its name. The ice never 
breaks uu until the end of July ; and fogs, which 
Fesemble at a distance islands or vast columns 
of smoke, are constantly hovering over it. 
When the cold is at its greatest extreme, the 
horizon is clear. It has islands inhabited by 
white bears and arctic foxes. But no tides are 
felt in this ocean ; a series of very irregular currents 
take their place; seldom setting one way longer 
than the wind blows, and running at very une- 
qual rales. Whales arc rare: the beluga is 
seen ; and herrings, together with a small spccii*s 
of salmon, maybe caught, but there are no traces 
of shelbfish. 

The I’rozen Ocean receives some of the largest 
Asiatic river.-5,as the Ob, the Lena, and the Kovima. 
'^I’he coast is generally high, formed by project- 
ing promontories and exposed bays : it is covcrcMl 
with drift wood, from the moutli of the Ko^iinu 
To liacranof, in IbJl® 29' K. long., but no fiirtlicr 
east. On the coasts are numerous rein-doer, 
foxes, bears, wild sheep, and the whistling mar- 
mot: the bones of the mammoth, as they are 
called, are also found here. 

F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Who virtu profess 

Shin in the dignity of F, R, S. Pope. 

FRUCTKSCF'NTIA, from fructus, fruit, in 
botany, literally .signifies the growth of the fruit, 
but is used elliptic&lly for the precise time in 
which, after the fall of the flowers, the fruits 
arrive at maturity, and disperse their seeds. In 
Reneral, plants which flower in spring ripen their 
fruits in summer, as rye ; those which flower in 
summer have their fruits ripe in autumn, us the 
vine ; the fruit of autumnal flowers ripens in 
winter, or the following spring, if kept in a 
stove, or otherwise defenaed from excessive 
frosts. These frosts, .says M. Adanson, are fre- 
Quently so* pernicious and violent, as to destroy 
the greatest part of the perennial plants of Vir- 
ginia and Mississippi, that arc cultiv.ated in 
r ranee, even before they liave exhibited their 
fruit. The pbints whicii flower during our 
winter, ^uch as those of the Cape of Good Hope, 
fipcu their fruit in spring, in our stoves. 

Voi.. ix. 


FRUCTIDOR (i. e. the fruit month, from 
Lat. fructus), the natne of the twelth month,' in 
the French revolutionary calendar. It begins 
August 19th, and ends September 16th. 

FRUCTIFY, V. a. & v. n. ^ Fi*. fructifer ; 
FuecTiFie ACTION, n. s, J hut. fructifer. To 
Fiiuctif‘euol'3, adj. j make fruitful ; to 
fertilise ; to bear fruit. 

It watercth the heart, to the end it may froetiftf ; 
inaketh the virtuous, in trouble, full of inaguaniiiiity 
and courage ; and serveth as a most approved reraeily 
against all doleful and heavy accidents which befal 
men in this present life. Hooker, 

The legal levies the sovereign raises arc vapours 
which the sun exhales, which fall down in sweet 
showers \.o fructify the earth. HowcVh Vocal Forest. 

Thus would there nothing fructify, eiiliLT near or 
under them, the sun being horizontal to the poles. 

Browne. 

That the sap doth powerfully rise in tlic Spring, to 
put the plant in a capacity of fructification, he that 
hath beheld how many gallons of water may be draan 
from a birch tree, hath slender renson to doubt. 

, Id. Vulyar Krrours. 

FRU'CTUOUS, aJj. Fr. fructueux ; from 
fructify. Fruitful; fertile; impregnating with 
fertility. 

Say what you list, and we shul gladly here : 

And with that word, he said, * In this manerc : 
Telleth,* quod he, * your meditatioun ; 

But hasteth you ; tlie sonne wol adoun : 

Beth fructuous, and that in little space ; 

And, to do wcl, Go<l senile you hi.s grace. 

Chaucer. Proloyuc to the Per»oneo T,.le, 
Apples of price, and plenteous sheaves of ccr 
Oft interlaced occur ; and both imbibe 
Fitting congenial juice ; so rich the soil, 

So much does fructuous raoislurc o'erabuimd. 

Philips. 

FRU'GAL, nr//. \ l'r. /77/"fl//7t;;J.at. /W/- 

Fru'gam.v, otA. frugis, fruits: its 

Frucjai/ity, 71. s. J primary meaning is tem- 
pemncf*. Thrifty ; sparing ; not [)rofuse ; not 
lavish; nor yot strictly parsimonious. Crabb 
acutely observ es, ‘ Tite irngal man spares ex- 
pense on himself or on his imlulgences ; he may 
however be liberal lo others, whilst he is frugjtl 
towards himself; the parsimonious man saves 
fr(»in himself as well as others; ho has no other 
object than saving.' 

As for the genend sort of men, frugality may be 
the cause of drinking water; for that is no small 
saving, to pay nothing for one’s drink. Bacon. 

Reasoning, I oft ad mi re. 

How nature wise and fi'ugal ci»uld commit 
Such disproportions, with superfluous hand 
So many nobler bodies to create. 

Greater so manifold to this one use, Milton. 

Frugality and bounty too. 

Those dilTcring virtues meet in you. Waller. 
In this frugality of your praises, some things I 
cannot omit. Ihytlens Fabtes, Dedication, 

Mean time young Pasimond his marriage pressed. 
And frugally resolved, the chargo to shun. 

To join his brother’s bridal with his owui. Drydvn. 
if thntugh mists he shoots his sullen beams, 
Fruyal. of light, in loose and straggling streams, 
Suspect a drizling day. Id. Viryil. » 

The boundaries of virtue are indivisible lines : it 
is impossible to niarclt up close to the frontiers of 
frugality, without entering the territories of modesty. 

Avbafhnot*$ John Hull. 

2 U 
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Frugality ia found oil on tho principle, tl^at all 
richoft have limiti:. Burke, 

On tho Grampian hills. 

My fathrr f?ed* hie fio^ks ; a frugal ewaia, 
WhoAe constant caroe were to increase his store. 
And keep lus only son, myself, at home. 

Home. 

Be silent, — Conrad ! — dearest — como and share 
The feast these hands delijjjlited to prepare — 

Light tail ! to cull and dress thy frugal fare. 

Byron. Tlut Corsair. 

Why call the miser miserable ? as 
I said before, the fhtgal life is his 
Which in a saint or cynic ever was 
The theme of praise. Byron. 


TTUJ(;rKlUl(>lJS, adj. Ln.t. frugifer. Bear- 
in;:* fruit. — Ainsworth. 
rUlJlT, /i.s. ^ 

J'llL IT'aCF, //. S. 


rRirr/HEAlir.Il, fl. s. 
FRi'iT'nF.AUiNO, adj. 
Fri'it'euku, 7*. s. 
Fiiuit'kry, )l. s. 

Fiu rr'Fur, adj. 
Ful’itVully, ado. 

F U t J I t'f U I . X 1 >S, 71 . s. 
Fit l i t' LESS, adj. 
Frltt'lessly, adv. 

Fill’ I t'c. ROVES, 71. S. 
Fhuit'stek, n. s. 
Finn ' time, n- s. 

Fit lit' HUE, n. s. 


Fr. fruit ; Welsh 
fruyth ; ^7'uctus. 
Tlie primary and coin- 
prehcMisive meaning of 
this etymon is produc- 
tion — it is applied first 
to inanimate na'ture ; 
-to the production of 
plants, Iret's, &lc.; next 
to the animal kingdom 
in the infinite variety 
of its offspring ; figu^ 
ratively to the thoughts 
and imaginations of the 
J mind ; and lastly, to 


tlio actions of men, to the udvaiitnges deprived 
from them, and to their oHecls and conseqtumces. 
Some of tho derivatives have a precise and tech- 
nical meaning, such as fruiterer, fruitster, and 
the words in composition. The illustrations of 
these are suflicient to convey the sense. 


— Aud other fel into good erthe, and it sprong tip 
and made an hundrid fold fruyl. Widif. Luk. viii. 
For while that Adam fasted, as I rede. 

He was in Pariiiis : and whoa that he 
Kte of the fruit defended on a tree. 

Anon h« w s outcast to wo and peine. 

O, glolouie on ihoc wel ought ui plainc. 

Chancer, The Pardoneres Tale. 


* Alas!' ijuod he, ‘ Arcita, rosin inin ! 

Of all our strife God wot, the fmte is thin. 

Id. The Knightet Tale. 
And, right anon, in comeii tombestcres 
Fetis and smalr, and yongo fruit csleres. 

Singers with harpes, bandos, wafereres. 

Which ben the very devils officer >, 

id. The Pardoneres Tale, 
Then doth the daedalo Earth tlirow forth to thoo 
Out of her fruitful lap abundant flowres ; 

And then all living wighu, so. me as they see 
'I h*. Spring broake forth out of his lusty bowres 
They all do learn c to play the paiaiuours. 

Sprmer*e Faerie Queetie. 

The fntH of the spirit is in all goodness and right- 
eonsiKa.s and truth. Kphet. v. 9. 

Cans't tliou their reckonings keep ? the timo com- 
pute. 

When tiicir swoFn bellies shall enlarge the fruit, 

Sandyt. 

' O ! kt me not, quoth ho, return again 

Back to tho world, whose jays m fruitless arc ; 

But let me here for ay in peace remain. 

Or straightway on *hat last long voyage fare. 

denser. 


Hear, Nature, hear 1 dear goddess, hear a father • 
Suspend thy purpose, if thou did*st intend 
To make this creature fruitful : 

Into her womb convey sterility. 

Shakapeare. King tear. 
Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown. 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe ; 

No son of mine succeeding. Id. Macbeth, 

, Adonis* gardens, 

That one day bloomed, and fruitful were tho next. 

Shakspeure. 

I did fight with one Sampson Stockfish, a fn*itert>r, 
behind Gray*s>inn. Id, Henry I T. 

Lady, by yonder blessed moon I vow. 

That tips with ailvc** all these fruittree tops. 

Shakapeare. 

The strawberry grows underneath the ni ttle. 
And wholesome berries thrive aud ripen best. 
Neighboured by fruit of baser quality. Id, 

You have many opportunities to cut him off ; if 
your will want not, time and place will be fruitfully 
offered. Id. 

Neither can we ascribe the aamc fruitfulness to any 
part of the earth, nor the same virtue to any plant 
thereon growing, that they hud before tho flood. 

Italeiyh*s History. 

Tho Spaniards of Mexico, for the first forty y<’uis, 
could not make our kind of wheat bear seed ; Imi it 
grew up as high as the trees, and was fruitless. 

ll 

By tasting of that fruit forhiil, 

Where they sought knowledge, they did error fin»l, 

Davies. 

Enter the town which thou* hast won. 

The fruits of conipicHt now hi*gia ; 

To triumph, enter in. Ben Jonson. 

The remedy of frwf/idnrss is easy, hut no labour 
will help the contrary : 1 will like and praise some 
things in a young writer, which yet, if he eoutinms 
in, I cannot hut justly hate him for. Id. Discoveries, 
Uich pe(i[dc who are covetous, are like the lypriMS 
tree ; they may appear well but arc fruitless. 

Bp. Hall. 

Male he created thee, hut thy consort 
Female for race ; then bles,';ed mankind, and naiil, 
Be fruitful, mulu[>ly, aud fill the earth ; 

Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold. 

Milton. 


The Earth, 

Though in comparison of heaven so small, 
Nor glistering, may of solid good contain 
More plenty than the sun that barren shines, 
Whose virtue on itself works wo oftecl, 

But in the fnUtftU earth. ^ 

in heaven the trees 


Of life, ambrosial /rui/a^e bear, and vines 
Yield nectar. Milton*s Paradise hoit. 

Greedily they plucked 

The fruitage, fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flame*!. 

Milton. 

Serpent! we might havn spared our coming lii»htT» 
Fruitless to me, though frwt bo hero to* excess. Id. 
My brothers when they saw me wearied out 
With this long way resolving here to lodge, 

Under the spreading favour of thc.se piiicij 
Slept, as they said, to the next thicket's side 
To bring me berries or soma cooling frwt 
As the kind hospitable woods provide. • 

She blushed when she considered tho effect oi 
granting ; she was pale when she remembewd « 
fruits of denying. 

If she continued crueU hp could no more »« 
his life than the earth romain frmtful in t c su^^ 
continual absence. 
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How tacrod aootla of soa, anti a^r, and earth. 
And pumr lire through universal night. 

And empty space did fruitfully unite. 

Roacommon. 

All with a border of rich /ruilifrccr crowned. 
Whose loaded bruxichos hide the lot'ty inonud. 

Waller. 

Walking Otcy talked, and fruitleuly divined 
What friend the priestess by those words designed. 

Dryden. 

The goddess present at the match she made. 

So blessed the bctl, such fruitfulrtesn conveyed. 

That ere ten moons had sharped either horn. 

To crown their blistf a lovely boy was burn. Id, 
Another fruit, from considering thingt in them- 
selves, will he, that each man will pursue his thoughts 
in that method which wilt bo most agrceatilc to tho 
nature of the thing, and to his apprehension of what 
It suggests to him. Locke. 

Trees, especially fruithearers, are often infected 
with the measles. MorUtner** Husbandry, 

J^y this way graft trees of different kinds one - on 
another, as frmtbeariny trees on those that bear nbt. 

Id. 

Oft, notwithstanding all thy care 
To help thy plants, on tho small fruitery 
■ Exempt from ills, an oriental blast 

Disastrous flics. Philips. 

While you, my lord, the rural shades admire. 
And from Britannia’s puhlick posts retire. 

Me into foreign realms rny fate conveys, 

Through nations fruitful of immortal lays. 

* Addison, 


Sco how tho rising yVwVr the gardens crown. 
Imbibe the sun, and make his light their own. 

Blachinore, 


Tt is a largo one, much more great 
Than e'er was bred in Afric yet, 
r’rom which wo boldly may infer, 

Tho moon is much the fruitfuller. 
f have copied Nature, making tho youths amorous 
auvi the damsels fruitful. Id. 

The faithful slave, 

Wliom to my nuptial train Icarus gave 
To tend tho fruitgroves. Papers Odyssey. 

What is become of all the king of 8wc«len's vic- 
tories? Where a^e the fruits of them at this day ? 
Or of uhat benefit will they he to posterity? Swift. 

What is more ordinaiy with them than the taking 
in flowers and fruitage for the garnishing of their 
'"^ork ? Mure. 

But thou who Heaven's just vengeance darcst defy, 
Thu deed with /VtatfcM tears shall soon deplore 
When death lays v;aste thy house, and flames con- 
sume thy store. Beattie, 

His infant muse though artle's was not mute, 
l^f elegance as yet ho took no care 
r or this of time and culture is the fruit : ^ 

And Edwin gained at last this fruit so rare. 

As in some future verse I purpose to declare. Id. 
And that this wood was full of pleasant fruits 
nd trees of goodly growth, and spreading shoots. 


_ Byron. 

rnurxs, Colors Extracted from, See 
^olor-Makino. 

Fruits, in commerce, are distinguished into 
wcent or fresh, and dry. 

th those dried in the sun, or by 

other ingredients sometimes added 
jnake them keep ; imported chiefly 
and .sold by the gro-^ers. Such 
Haisins, Currants, Figs, Capers, Olives, 
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Cloves, Nutmegs, Pepper, and other spices ; 
which see in their order. Under the denomination 
of dry fruits are also frequently included apples 
pears, almonds, filberds, See. 

Fruits Fresh or recent, are those sold just 
as they are gathered* from the tree, without any 
farther preparation ; as are most of the pro- 
ductions of our gardens and orchards, sold by ilie 
fruiterers. 

Fruit-Flies, a name given by gardeners and 
others to a sort of small black flies, found in vast 
numbers among fruit-trees in the spring season, 
and supposed to do great injury to them. Mr. 
Leeuwenhoek preserved some of these flies for 
his microscopical observations. He found that 
they did not live longer than a day or two, but 
that the females during this time laid a great 
number of longisli eggs. The gardeners who 
suppose that these flies wound the leaves of the 
trees, arc mistaken : it is true that they feed on 
their juices; but they have no instruments where- 
with they can extract these for themselves ; they 
feed on such as are naturally extravasated ; and 
when there is not a sunicient quantity of these 
for their purpose, they haunt the places to w liich 
the pucerons resort, atjd feed on the juices 
which these little creatures extravasate, by means 
of the holes they bore in the leaves with their 
trunks. 

FRuiT-OATJirnr ns, in horticulture, arc instru- 
ments much used in taking the fruit from tho 
trees in ])reference to gathering it by the hand 
by which it is often nuicli bruised 
&c.,.aiKl also on high wall trees 
or espaliers where tlie hand can- 
not reach. The best of these 
instruments is one invented by 
Mr. Saul, of which tlie diagram 
annexed is a represciilation, 
u and 6 arc a pair of cutters 
fixed to a pole which may 
be lengthened by means of 
screwed joints if necesssary. At 
the lower end of the pole is a 
lever c, which may be fixed 
by a screw and socket to 
any part of the pole. The 
lever d, of the moving blade 
b, has a spring under it, 
to keep it open, and from 
the end of (/, a string passes 
over the pulley c, to tlie 
handle c. By means of the 
arch and joint at f, tho cutters 
may be set at any required 
angle. 

When the fruit-gatherer is 
raised, so that the stalks of 
the fruit .are included be- 
tween the cutters, the string 
c e is pulled ; the stalks 
are cut, and the fruit ^drops 
into the basket /t. 

Fruit-Trees. See Horticulture. 

FRUITION, w.s. J Lat. /rRor, to enjoy. 

Fruit'ive, m/;. i Enjoyment; possession; 
pleasure given by possession or use. Crabb 
says, that this word is employed only for the 
act of enjoying pleasures which a c derived from 

2 U 2 
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frailion, as distinguished from those which arc 
had iti expectation. 

God riches and renown to men imparts. 

Even all they wish j and yet their narrow hearts 

Cannot 'so great a fluency receive, ^ 

But their fruition to a stranger leave; Sandies. 

I am driven, by breath of her renown. 

Either to sock shipwreck, or to arrive 
Where 1 may have fruition of her love. 

Shahapeure. 

Man doth not scorn to rest satistied either with 
fruition of that wherewith his life is preserved, or 
with pcrfomiancc of such actions as advance him 
most deservedly in estimation. Hookt'r. 

Wit once, like beauty, without art or dress. 

Naked and unadorned, could find success; 

'Till by fruition^ novelty destroyeil, 

I’he uyinph must find new charms to be enjoyed. 

Granville. 

That which wc dcsirc> nfttimes discontents us more 
in the fruition. Bp. Hall. 

Fruition more deceitful is 
Than thou canst be when thou dost miss. 

Cottlcy. 

Abstinence from ill-spcaking he (the Psalmist) 
ser-meih to propose as the first itep towards \X\o frui- 
tion of a durably happy life. Barrow, 

To whet our longings for fruitir^e or experimental 
knowledge, it is reserved, among the prerogatives of 
being in heaven, to know how happy we shall he 
when there. Boyle* 

FHUMENTAllII, akindof soldiers or archers 
under the western empire. The first mention 
we find made of those officers is in the reign of 
the oinperor Adrian, who inude use of them to 
inform himself of whatevtT passed. They did 
not make any particular corps distinct from the 
rest of the forces, but there was a certain number 
of them in each legion. It is .supposed that they 
were at first a nuinoer of young persons, dispo- 
sed by Augustus throughout the provinces, ])ar- 
ticularly on all the grand roads, to acquaint the 
emperor, with all expedition, of every thing that 
happened. Afterwards they wore incorporated 
into tile troops themselves, where they still retain 
their ancient name. As their principal office 
was the giving intelligence, they were often joined 
with the (Juriosi, with whom they agreed in this 
part of their office. Their name is derived 
from their being also a sort of purveyors to the 
armies, cities, collecting the corn from the 
several provim es. 

FRUMls'.NTATION, in Roman antiquity, a 
largess of corn be.stowed on the people. I'his 
practice of giving com to tie.* people was very 
ancient among the Romans, and frequently used 
to sooth their turbulent humor. At first the 
number of those to w jjfirn this largess was given 
was indeterminate, till Augustus fixed it at 
200,000. 

FlUJ MP'NTY, n. > From Lat. frtimen^ 

Fromkntaceous, m/;. S tum^ corn. liladc of 
grain ; food made of wheat boiled in milk. 

FRU>n>, V, <t. To mock ; to browbeat. 

FRIJSH, V. a. 9c n. s. h r. fromcr. To break, 
bruise, or cnish. A sort of tender horn that grows 
in the middle of the sole, and at some distance 
from the toe: it divides in^o two. branches, mu- 
"Tiing towards the heel, in the form of a fork. 


I like thy armour well ; 
ril fi-tuh it, and unlock tlie rivets^ all, 

But Til be maatcr of it. ^haktjieare, 

FRUSTRANEA PoLYCAMfa. See Botany 
FRUSTRA'NEOUS, oi//. T^Ufrustra. Vain; 
useless ; unprofitable ; without advantage. 

He timely withdraws his frwttraneouM bafiied kind, 
nesses, and sees the. folly of endeavouring to stroke a 
tyger into a lamb, or to c<iurt an Ethiopian out of his 
colour. ^th. 

Their attempts being so fruatrancotu, and the dp. 
monstrations to the contrary so perspicuous, it is a 
marvel that any man should bo /.oalously affected in 
a cause that has neither truth nor any honest useful, 
ness in it. Afou'. 

FRUSTRATE, r. a. & part. adj. % Vr.frus- 
Frustra'tion, w. «. ttrer; Tat. 

Fnrs'TRATivK, adj. L /rush or. 

I'livs^THAiony, adj. jTo niakp 

vain; to nullify; defeat; disappoint. 

Tho act of parliament whii li gave all his land? to 
the .queen, did cut off and frustrate all such convey, 
nners. Spittm-. 

Few thing*; arc so restrained to any one end (»r pur- 
pose, that the same hi ing extinct, they should forth- 
witli utterly hvvomo. fru'trnte. Hwho. 

It is an axiom of nature, that natural desire caiiiiot 
utterly be frustrate, hi. 

I survive. 

To mock the expectations of the world ; 

To frustrate prophecies, and to raze out 

Uotten opinion. ShahAjtCiire. Henry IV 

He is dn*wiied 

Whom thus wc stray to find, and the sra niocKi 

Our frustrate si-areh ;»n land, /«/, 'Jeniinat. 

The ruler yf 'l“‘ pr<»vince of Judea heint; l»y 
busied in th'* re-eoilyin*' of this tcmjde, fliitiiin:;: 
of fire issuing near the fountlalion, and oft (onsuiuij;’ 
the workim.n, made thii enterpiixu fViMnate. 

RoleijjlVs Ilistoiif. 
Now thou hast nv; nijjed 
Supplanted .Adam; ami, hy v:iiu|uishini' 
Temptation, hast regaint;d lost Favadise, 

And frustrated the coneuesl frauduh iit. 

V»;/ea. 

Not more nlinigltty to resist our inigiit, 

Thun wise to fmstrute all our idols and v. ilis. 

hi. 

Thus do kingdoms frustrating 
Other titles to their erown 

In the cradle crown their king, 

So all foreign rlainis to drown. Mfinrll. 

Stern looked the fiend, m frustrale of his will ; 

Not half sufficed, and greedy yet to kill. Dij/dru. 

Bartolus restrains ilus to a frusiratory appeal. 

Ayii/fc. 

In states notoriously irreligious, a secret ami in t; 
sistible power countermands their deepest projeth. 
splits their counsels, and smites their most r«iui ^ 
policies with /rtMfro/ion and a curse. , Swid*. 

FRr.8TUM, n. 8, I.at. A piece cut off’ fn>"^ 
a regular figure ; a term of science. 

FRUSTUM, in mathematics, a part of some 
solid body separated from the rest. Ihus, 

77ic Frusti^m of a (/One is the part 
remains when the top is cut otf by ' 

railel to the base; and is otherwise called a r 


cated cone. « - miv 

The Frustum or a Globe, or Sphere, ) 
part thereof cut off by a plane, the i _ 

of which may be found by this rule • , . ^ 

times the square of the semidianieter of inc 
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add the square of its height; then multiply that 
sum by the height, and this product multiplied 
by *5326 gives the solidity of the frustum. 

^ The Frustum of a Pyramid is what remains 
after the top is cut off by a plane parallel to its 
oase. 

FRUTEX, a shrub. Shrubs, according to 
Linn'.eus, make a branch of the seventh family 
in the vegetable kingdom ; and are distinguished 
from trees, in that they come up without buds. 
But this distinction is not universal, though it 
be generally just with regard to those of Europe. 
Nature has made no absolute distinction between 
trees and shrubs. Frutex, in its general accep- 
tation, is a plant whose trunk is perennial, gem- 
iniparous, woody, dividing and subdividing into 
a great number of branches. In short, it is the 
epitome of a tree, exemplified in the rose bush. 
See Botany. 

FRY, 71 . s. Dan. and Swed. /roe ; Goth. 
fnie^ fraiw, seed. The swarm of little fishes just 
‘proiluced from the spawn; any swarm of the 
young of animals; it also signifies a kind of 
sieve. 

Out of the fri/ of theso rakehcli horseboys, growing 
up in knavery and villainy, are their kern continually 
supplied and maintained. Spender on Irelands 

Them before the fry of children young. 

Their wanton sports and childish mirth did play, 
j4ud to the maidens sounding timbrels sung. 

Faerie Queene, 

They cofiie to us, but as love draws ; 

lie swallows us, and never chaws ; 

Jfy him, as by chained shot, whole ranks do die ; 

He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry, Donne, 

Forthwith the sounds and seas, each crock and hay, 
Willi fry innumerable swarm, and shoals 
Of fish, that with their fins and shining scales 
Glide under the green wave in sculls, that oft 
Hank the mid-sea. MiltonU Paradise Lost. 

So close behind some promontory lie 
The huge leviathans, to attend their prey , 

And give no chace, but swallow in the /Vy, 

Which through their gaping jaws mistake th<? way. 

Dryden. 

The angler had the hap to draw up a very little 
fish from among the fry. L* Estranye, 

He dresseth th^ dust from m.-iU, by running it 
through a fan ax fry, Mortimer** Husbandry, 

The young /ry must be held at a distance, and kept 
under the discipline of contempt. Collier. 

Fky, 17. <»., T7. 71,, & w. s. ^ Fr. frire; Lat. 
^ 1* Ryingpan, 71. s. S f ; AV elsh, ffrio ; 

Erse, frijek. To dress food by roasting it in a 
pan ou the fire ; to melt and agitate with heat ; to 
suffer tile action of fire ; applied metaphoritrally, 
to any thing that agitates the mind with indigna- 
tion, or shame, and from which the sufferer can- 
uot escape. 

He coude roste, and sothe, and broil, and frie 
■Waken inortrewet, and wel bake a pie. 

Chaucer, Prologue to the Canterbury Tala. 

Oil of sweet almonds, newly drawn with sugar, and 
? “tile spice, spread upon bread toasted is an cxcel- 
ent uourisher ; but then, to keep the oil from frying 
“ the stomach, drink mild beer after it. 

Baaon^e Natural HisUtry. 

1^ I pass by sea, I may chance to fall from the 
Py^gpon into the fire. mweVe Vocal Forest. 


Spices and gums about them melting 
And, phomix-like, in that rich nest they die. 

Waller. 

So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries. 

The bubbling waters from the bottom rise ; 

Above the brims they force their fiery way, 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. 

Dryden. 

Where no ford he finds, no water /Vies, 

Nor billows with unequal murmurs roar. 

But smoothly slide along, and swell the shore. 

That course lie steered. Id. JEneid, 

We understand by out of the fryingpan into the 
fire, that things go from bad to worse. L* Estrange, 

The soul there restless, helpless, iiopcless lies ; 

The body frying roars, and roaring fries : 

There's life that never lives, thor.-Zs death that never 
dies. Fletcher** Purple fsluni. 

But let it go : — it will one day he found 

With other relics of a ‘ former world 
When this world shall be former, under ground. 

Thrown topsy-turvy, twisted, crisped, and curled j 
Baked, /ried, or burnt, turned insidc-out, or drowned. 

Like all the worlds before, which have been hurled 
First out of and then back again to chaos. 

The superstratum which will overlay us. Byron. 

But Zoc, the mean time, some eggs was frying. 
Since, after all, no doubt, the youthful pair 
Must breakfast, and betimes — lest they should ask it. 
She drew out her provision from the basket. 

Id. Don Juan, 

FRYTII (Jolin), a martyr to the Protestant 
religion, under Henry VI 11. lie was the son of 
an inn-kepeer at Seven-Oaks in Kent, and edu- 
cated in King’s College, Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of 13. A. Thence he removed to 
Oxford, and was made a junior canon of Wolsey’s 
College. He there became acquainted with Wil- 
liam Tyndale, a zealous J.utherun, who converted 
him to Lullieranisiii. Avowing his opinions 
publicly, lie was apprehended, examined, and con- 
fined to his college. At length having obtained 
bis liberty, in l.'i’id, he went over to Germany, 
whore be continued about two years, and then 
returned to England. At last he was taken up 
at Heading as a vagrant, and set in the stocks, 
where he remained till he was nearly expiring for 
want of sustenance. He was at length relieved 
by the humanity of Leonard Cox, a schoolmaster, 
who procured liis enlargement, and supplied his 
wants. He then set out for London, where he 
began to make proselytes, but was apprehended 
by order of Sir Thomas More, and sent firisoner to 
the Tower. Refusing to recant, he was burnt 
in Smitlifield, on the 4th .Inly 1533. He left 
several works, which were printed in folio, in 
1573. 

FUB, 17 . a. See Fob. 

Fub, 7 i,s. A plump chubby boy or girl. 

FUC. V, Straits of Sr. .Iuan df, an inlet on 
the north-west coast of North America, about 
fifteen miles wiile, between Cape Flattery on the 
south side, in lat. 48^ 20' N., long. 124** 23' W., 
and Quadra s Isles on the north side, in lat. 48** 
40' N. These straits are said to have been ori- 
ginally discovered by a Greek pilot of the island 
of Cephalonia (Juan de Fuca), who was des- 
patched in 1592, by the viceroy of Mexico, to 
explore the west coast of North America for an 
inlet which might lead to a commnnication with 
the Atlantic. But the account of this discovery 
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was mingled with such romantic tales that it re- 
mained disbelieved in modern times untd the 
trading vessels, %vhich frequent this coast, in the 
fur trade, having approached the shore from 
which captain Cook had been driven by contrary 
winds, discovered the inlet mentioned by De 
I'uca between the forty-eighth and forty-ninth 
j)ara:lels. Captain Meares, in particular, who 
visited this coast in 1788, was anxious to explore 
this inlet, uiid he accordingly equipped his boat 
on an expedition for that purpose. After his 
crew had entered the inlet, they were attacked by 
ilie inhabitants, who collected around them in 
canoes. A desperate attack was commenced. The 
savages had greatly tlie advantage in point of 
numbers, add were armed with clubs, spears, 
bows and arrows, and slings ; but the courage of 
captain Mcarcs’serew prevailed, and the assailants 
though wkh great difhculty were repulsed. Cap- 
tain Meares, however, in consequence of these 
hostile dispositions of the inhabitants, abandoned 
all further thoughts of exploring this shore. 

Vancouver arrived on this ]Vcirt of the American 
coast in 1702, and discovered this inlet, in lat, 
48*^ 23' .30": continuing his course almost directly 
into the continent for nearly 100 miles he found 
that the strait bore round to the north-west and 
south-east. The southerly branch was found to 
terminate at the distance of about seventy miles, 
in lat. 47® 21' N. long. 237® G' Iv, in low and 
apparently swampy lands. This branch was ac- 
curately surveyed in its numerous inlets by cap- 
tain \'ancouver, and after running in a norUi- 
west direction, generally parallel with the coast, 
was found to issue in the I’acifte Ocean, by (^ueen 
‘Charlotte’s Souud, in N. hit. 51® 45', long. 232® 
,1' K. * The investigation was conducted with 
great perseverance, and through a course of peril- 
ous navigation, occasioned by *the numerous 
i slands and sunken rocks. The inhabitants were 
generally friendly; but on one occasion they 
showed an intention of atlackijig a boat's cre\v, 
and it was o.dy by the conviction of the power- 
ful means of resistance possessed by the llritisb, 
that they desisted from tins attempt. At some of 
the villages along the shore they were found 
well armed with muskets, and dexterous marks- 
men. 

FUCINb^S Lacus, in ancient geography, a 
lake of Italy, in the c(»untry of the Marsi, now 
called Cclano, from a cognoininal Citadel, in the 
south of Abrnzzo Ultra. According to thelcsli- 
inony of ancient authors, it was subject to ext.m- 
ord inary risings and decreasings. The actual 
circumference is about thirty-live miles: the 
breadth in the widhst part is ten, in tlie narrowest 
four; its deptl) twelve feet upon an average. All 
round this noble piece of water rises a cir- 
cle of firand mountains, some of them the highest 
in Italy, except the Alps, and many of tliem co- 
\ered with snow. At the foot of them are nu- 
Lierous villages, with rich and well cultivated 
farms. A < the swelling of the lake was attended 
with incredible damage, the Marsi had oflen pe- 
titioned the senate to drain it, and Julius Csesar 
would have attempted it, had he lived. His 
successoi-s were averse to the project, until Clau- 
dius, who delighted in expensive difficult enter- 
prises, undertook it. During the space of eleven 


years he employed 30,000 men in digging a 
passage through the mountain ; and, when every 
thing was ready for letting off the water, exhibit- 
ed a superb naval spectacle on the lake. A great 
number of condemned criminals were obliged to 
act the parts of Rhodians and Sicilians in separate 
fleets ; to engage in earnest, and to destroy one 
another, for the entertainment of the court and 
the multitude of spectators that covered the hills. 
A line of well armed vessels and rafts loaded 
with soldiers surrounded the scene of action, to 
prevent any of the wretches from escaping ; but 
It was with great difficulty and many threats that 
they could be brought to engage. ^Vhen this 
savage diversion was ended, the operatioiys for 
opening the outlet commenced, and the cm])eror 
was very near being swept away and drowned, 
by the sudden rushing ot the waters. However, 
cither through the ignorance or negligence of the 
engineers the work did not answ'er as was expect- 
ed, and Claudius did not live long enough to 
have the faults amended ; and none of the water 
now escapes except through hidden channels 
formed by nature, which are probably subject to 
be obstructed, and thus occasion a superabund- 
ance of water in the lake, till some unknown 
cause remove the obstructions and %gain give free 
passage. Sir William Hamilton says,* It is the 
most boautifid lake I ever saw, and it would be 
complete if tlie neighbouring mountains were 
better wooded.’ It furnislies abundance of fish, 
tliougli not of tlic best quality. There are a few 
large trouts, with many tenches, barbels, and 
dace. In the shallow water on the borders of 
the lake, he saw thousands of water snakes pnr- 
.suing and preying upon a little kind of fish like 
our thorn backs, but much better armed ; lhoin,di ‘ 
their defensive weapons seemed to avail them 
but little against such ravenous foes. Claudius’s 
Outlet he describes as still entire, though filled 
with earth and rubbish in many parts. lie went 
into it with torches as far as he could. It is a 
covered canal, three miles long, and part of it cut 
through hanl rock ; and other parts supported 
by mason work, with wells to give light, .\drian 
is said to have let off the waters of the lake : and 
our author is of opinion, that,' if the canal were 
cleared and repaired, it would still answer that 
purpose, and thereby restore a great deal of r.di 
iana fit for cultivation. 

rU'CUS, n. .1. ) Paint for the 

Fu'cated, itdj. J face: painted; disguised with 
paint : disguised by false show. 

Women chat 

Oi fuctu this, and fitetts that. Jonso i> 

Those who pairtt for debauchery should hove t e 
fucta pulled off, and the coarseness underneath 
covered. 

Fucus, in antiquity, a name giv«n to certain 
dyes and paints ; particularly to a piuple sea 
plant used to dye woollen and linens of that co o . 
'The dye, says Theophrastus, was very beau- 
tiful, but not lasting ; for it soon began to > 
ami ill lime went wholly off. The ^ 

used a substance called fucus to stain their c 
red ; and many have supposed that the 
stance was used on both occasions; 
a strict enquiry, proves not to be the cu • 
The Greeks called every thing <pv»oe 
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would stain or paint the flesh. But this pe- 
culiar substance, used by the women to paint 
their cheeks, was distinguished from the others 
by the name of rizion among the more accurate 
writers, from pi^a, a root; and was indeed 
a root brought from Syria into Greece. The La- 
tins, in imitation of the Greek name, called this 
root radicula : and Pliny erroneously confounds 
the plant with the radix lunaria, or TpvOwy of the 
Greeks. The name fucus was in those times 
such a universal name for paint, that the Greeks 
and Homans had a fucus metallicus, which was 
the ceruse used for painting the neck and arms 
white ; after which they used the purpurissum, or 
red fucus of the rizium, to give the color to the 
cheeks. lu after times they also used a fucus or 
paint for the purpose, prepared of the cretaargenti- 
ria, or silver chalk, and some of the rich purple 
dyes that were in use at.that time . and this seems 
to have been very little different from our rose-pink, 
a color used on like occasions. 

Fucus, in botany, a genus of the monogynia 
order of algaj, and cryptogamia class of plants. All 
the species afford a quantity of impure alkaline 
salt. The most remarkable are tlie following : — 

F. ciliatus, the ciliated or ligulated fucus, is 
found on the |lu)res of Iona and other places, but 
is not common. The color is red, the substance 
membranous and pellucid, without rib or nerve ; 
the ordinary height of the whole plant about four 
or five inches. It is variable in its appearance 
according to the different stages of its growth. 
It is eaten by the Scotch and Irish promiscuously 
with dilse. 

F. cseulentus, the eatable fucus, or bladder- 
locks, commonly called tangle in Scotland, is 
likewise a native of tlie British shores. It is 
commonly about four feet long, and seven or 
eight inches wide; but is sometimes found three 
yards or more in length, and a foot in width. 
Small specimens are not above a cubit long, and 
two inches broad. The substance is thin, mem- 
branaocous, and pellucid ; the color green or 
olive. . The root consists of tough cartilaginous 
fibres. The stalk is about six inches long, and 
half an inch wide, nearly square, and pinnated in 
tlie middle between the root and origin of tlie 
leaf, with ten or twelve ])airs of thick, cartilagin- 
ous, oval, obtuse, foliaceous ligaments, each about 
two inches long, and crowded together. The 
leaf is of an oval lanceolate, or long elliptic form, 
simple and undivided, waved on the edges, and 
widely ribbed in the middle from bottom to top ; 
the stalk running through its whole length, and 
standing out on both sides of the leaf. It is 
eaten in the north both by men and cattle. Its 
proper season is September, when it is in perfec- 
tion. The membraneous part is rejected, and the 
stalk only eaten. 

- 1*'- giganteus, the gigantic fucus, is a native of 
the Straits of Le Maire ; and grows on rocky 
ground, which in those countries is distinguished 
from sand or ooze by the enormous length of the 
jea-weeds that grow upon it. The leaves are 
four feet long and lome of the stalks, though 
”ot thicker than a man’s thumb, are 120. Sir 
Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander sounded over 
some of them which were eighty-four feet deep ; 
and, as they made a very acute ai'.gle with the 


bottom, they were thought to be at least one 
half longer. 

F. palmatus, the palmated or sweet fucus, 
commonly called dulse, or dilse, grows plenti- 
fully on our sea-coasts and islands. Its sub- 
stance is membraneous, thin, and pellucid ; the 
color red, sometimes green, with a little mixture 
of red; its length generally about five or six 
inches, but varies from three to twelve :* it is 
fan-shaped, or gradually dilated from the base 
upwards. Its divisions are extremely various. 
The inhabitants, both of Scotland and England, 
take pleasure in eating this plant ; and women 
of weak habits often recover an appetite by 
eating it raw. The inhabitants of the Archipe- 
lago also are fond of it, as we learn from Steller. 
They sometimes eat it raw, but esteem it most 
when added to ragout, oglios, &c., to which it 
gives a red color } and, dissolving, renders them 
thick and gelatinous. In die Isle of Skye, it is 
sometimes used in fevers to promote perspira- 
tion, being boiled in water with butter. In 
this manner it aUo frequently purges. The dried 
leaves when infused in water, exhale the scent of 
violets. 

F. pinnatifidiis, the jagged fucus, or pepper 
dilse, is frequent on sea-rocks which are covered 
by the tides, both on the east and west coasts. 
It is of a yellow-olive color, often tinged with 
red The substance is cartilaginous, but tender 
and transparent ; the height abo»»t two or three 
inches. This stx.'cies has a hot taste in the 
mouth, and is therefore called pepper dilse, in 
this country. It is often eaten as a salad, like 
the preceeding. 

F. plicatus, the matted or Indian grass fucus> 
grows on the sea-shores in many places of Scot- 
land and England. It is generally about throe 
or four, sometimes six inches long. Its color, 
after being exposed to the sun and air, is yellow- 
i.sh, or auburn ; its sub.stance pellucid, tough, and 
horny, so as to bear a strong resemblance to 
what the anglers tall Indian grass. 

F. plocamium, or pectinated fiKius, is fre- 
quent oil the sea-rocks, and in basins of water 
left by the recess of the tides. Its natural color 
is a most beautiful bright red or purple, but is 
often variegated witli white or yellow. Its sub- 
stance is cartilaginous, but extremely thin, deli- 
cate, and transparent ; its height commonly 
about three or four inches. The stalk is com- 
pressed about half a line in diameter, erect, but 
waved in its growth, and divided almost Irom 
the base into many widely expanded branches. 
These primary branches are very long, alternate, 
exactly like the stalk, and subdivided into alter- 
nate secondary branches ; which are again fre- 
quently compounded in like manner, and these 
divisions decoraUnl with subulated teeth, grow- 
ing in alternate rows, curiously pectinated or 
toothed on the upper side like a comb, the 
smallest of these teeth scarcely visible to the 
naked eye. The fructitications are minute 
spherical capsules, or smooth dark-red globules, 
scattered without order on the sides of the 
branches; generally sessile, but some few of 
them supported on short peduncles. TIuh 
species, on account of its elegant colors and fine 
divisions, is the species most admired by those 
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who are fond of picture.? aufl mimic landscapes, 
composed of marine vegetables. 

F. prolifer, the proliferous fucus, is found on 
the shores of ll^e western coast, adhering to 
shells and stones. The color is red ; the sub- 
stance membranaceous, but lough, and some- 
what cartilaginous, without rib or nerve, though 
thicker in the middle than at the edges. Ite 
whole length is about foiir or five inches, the 
breadth of each leaf about a quarter of an inch. 
The growth of this fucus, when examined with 
attention, appears to be extremely singular and 
wonderful. It takes its origin either from a 
simple, entire, narrow, elliptic leaf, about an inch 
and a half long; or from a dilated forked one, 
of the same length. Near the extremity of the 
elliptic leaf, or the points of the forked one (but 
out of the surface, and not out of the edge), 
arise one or more elliptic forked leaves, which 
produce other similar ones, in the same manner, 
near the summits ; and so on continually one or 
more leaves from the ends of each other, in a 
proliferous and dichotomous order, to the top of 
the plant: which in the manner of its growth 
much resembles the cactus opuntia, or flat-leaved 
Indian tig, .Sometimes two or three leave.s, or 
more, grow out of the ni'ddle of the disc ot 
another leaf; but this is not the conimon order 
of their growth. The fructifications are red, 
spherical, rough warts, less than the smallest 
pin’s head, scattered without order on the sur- 
face of the leaves. These warts, when highly 
magnifled, appear to be the curled rudiments of 
young leaves ; which in due time either drop 
oft' and form new plants, or continue on and 
germinate upon the parent. The plant is very 
much infested with tne flustra pilosa, the man- 
drepor.i verrucaria, and other corallines, which 
make it appear as if covered with white scabs. 

F. saccharines, the sweet fucus or sea belt, is 
very common on the sea coast. Its substance is 
cartilaginous and leathern ; and the leaf is quite 
ribless. By these characters it is distinguished 
from the esculenius, to which it is nearly allied. 
It consists only of one simple, linear, elliptic 
of a tawny-green color, about five feet long, and 
three inches wide in its full grown state; but 
varies so exceedingly as to be found from a foot 
to four yards in length. I be ordinary length of 
the stalk is two inches, hut it varies even to a 
foot. The root is composed of branched fibres, 
which adhere to the sUines like daws. This 
plant is often infested with fho sertularia ciliata. 
The inhabitants of Iceland make a kind of pot- 
tage of it; boiling it in milk and eating it 
whh a spoon, ’^fliey also soak it in fresh water, 
dry it in the sun, and then lay it up in wooden 
vessels, where it is soon covered with a white effl- 
orescence of sea salt, which has a sweet taste like 
This they eat with butter ; but if taken 
in too great a quantity, the salt ’.s apt to irritate 
the bowels. Their cattU- feed and get fat upon 
this plant, both in its rreent and dry state ; but 
their acquires a bad flavor. It is some- 

times eaten by the people on the coast of Eng- 
land, boiled as a pot-herb. 

F. serratu-s, the serrated fucus, or sea wrack, is 
frequent at all seasons upon the sea rocks at low 
water mark, but produces its seeds in July and 


August. It consists of a flat, radical, and dicho 
tomous leaf, about two feet long ; the branchy 
half an inch wide, serrated on the edges with 
dents of unequal size, and at unequal distances, 
having a flat stalk or rib divided like the leaf, 
and running in the middle of it through all its 
various ramifications. A small species of corab 
Hne, called by Linnaeus sertulana pumila, fre- 
quently creeps along the loaf, ihis species 
aflbrds a much smaller quantity of alkaline salt 
than most others, eight oz. of the ashes yielding 
only three of fixed salt. The Dutch cover 
their crabs and lobsters with this fucus to keep 
them alive and moist ; and prefer it to any other, 
as being destitute of those mucous vesicles with 
which some of the re.st abound, and which would 
sooner ferment and become putrid. 

F. vesiculosus, the bladder fucus, common 
sea wrack, or sea ware, grows in great abundLuue 
on the sea rocks about low water mark; pro- 
ducing its fructifications in July and August. 
It has the same habit, color, and substance, as 
the* foregoing ; but the edges of the leaf have n* 
serraturCs, being quite entire; in the disc or 
surface .are immersed hollow, spherical, or oval 
air-bladders, hairy within, growing generally in 
ivairs, but often single in the angles of the 
branches, which are probably destined to buoy 
up the plant in the water: and, on the extrenie 
segments of the leaves, apptsir tumid vesicles 
about three cpiarters of an inch long, sometunes 
oval and in pairs, sometimes single and bihd 
with a clear viscid mucus interspcrseil with 
downy hairs.— This species is an (excellent ma- 
nure for land; for which purpose it is often 
applied in the maritime parts of Scotl.iiid an« 
other countries. In the islands of .lurn anil 
Skye it serves as a winter food for catt e, wlnih 
regularly come down to the shores at the recess 
of the tides to seek it. And sometimes oven the 
sla^s, after a storm, descend from the mountaini 
to The sea-sides to feed upon it. 
forms us, that the inhabilauts of (Jothland boil 
it in water, and, mixing a little coarse meal o 
flour, feed their hogs with it ; for w Inch reason 
they call the plant swintang. And m bean u 
he says, the poor people cover their « o 
wiih it, and sometimes use it for fuel, n . * . 

and some other of the Hebrides, the 
dry their cheeses without salt, by j. 

with the ashes of this plant; which abnin^ 
with such a quantity of salts, that from 
of the ashes may be procured two ; 

fixed alkaline salts. But the roos a 
use, to which the fucus vesiculosus is 


use, lO WHICH liir iui.ua . • 

ill making potash, or kelp, f work m J 
tised in the Western Isles, fliere ^ ‘ 

ference in the goodness and ^rpouired 

inodity, and much care and skill ^ gt 

propeiljr making it. That .» 

Which IS hardest, tinest fisthis: 

sand or earth. The process of ‘ ,„<1 

when it is cnt,-it is earned 
dried ; and a hollow is dug in a 

or four feet w'*!* i ‘“S is pla<^* 
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like melted metal, drops into the hollow beneath: 
when it is full, as it commonly is ere the close 
of day, all heterogeneous matter being re- 
moved, the kelp is wrought with iron rakes, and 
brought to a uniform consistence in a state of 
fusion. When cool, it consolidates into a heavy 
dark-colored alkaline substance, which undergoes 
in the glass-houses a second vitrification, and 
assumes a perfect transparency. 

Kelp is generally divided into two kinds ; the 
cut-weed kelp, and the drift-weed kelp ; the 
former made from the weed which has been re- 
cently cut from the rocks, the latter from that 
which has been drifted ashore. The latter is 
supposed to yield a kelp of inferior quality. 
Weed which has been exposed to rain, during 
the process of drying, affords a kelp of inferior 
quality. It is, therefore, of the utmost import- 
ance to keep the weed as much as possible free 
from rain. For this purpose, many employ 
sheds ; when these are not at hand, the weed, 
which has been laid out to dry, should be col- 
lected into one heap during the rain ; when this 
ceases, it should again be immediately spread out. 
It has often been matter of dispute, how old the 
plants should be before they be cut. In general 
three years is the time allotted. This, however, 
from some trials which have been made to as- 
certain this point, seems to be too long. From 
experiments, it appears, that the produce of 
kelp, from otie ton of three years old weed, is 
only eight pounds more than that from the same 
quantity of two years old ; from this we would 
conclude, tlial the weed ought to be cut every 
two years. 

So great a value is set upon this plant by the 
inhabitants, that they roll fragments of rocks 
and huge stones into tlie sea to increase the 
growth of it. Its medical virtues have been 
much celebrated by Dr. Russel, in his disserta- 
tion concerning the use of sea water in the 
diseases of the glands. He found the sapona- 
ceous liquor, or mucus, in the vesicles of this 
plant, to be an excellent resolvent, extremely 
serviceable in dispersing all scorbutic and scro- 
fulous swellings of the glands. He recommends 
the patient to mb the tumor with these vesicles 
bruised in his hand, till the mucus has thoroughly 
penetrated the part, and afterwards to wash with 
sea water. Or to gather 2 lbs. of the tumid 
vesicles, in .luly, when they are full of mucus, 
and infuse them in a quart of sea-water, in a 
glass vessel, for fifteen days, when the liquor will 
have acquired nearly the consistency of honey. 
Then strain it off through a linen cloth, and rub 
this liquor, three or four times a day, upon any 
hard scrofulous swellings, washing the parts after- 
wards with sea water, and nothing can be more 
edicacious to disperse them. Even srirrhosities,he 
says, in women’s breasts, have been di.spclled by 
this treatment. By calcining the plant in the 
t>pen air, he made a very black salt powder, 
which he called vegetable iEthiops ; a medicine 
*Ttuch used as a resolvent and dcobstrueni, and 
^^coramended also as an excellent dentifrice to 
we scorbutic laxity of the gums, and take 
off the foulness of the teeth. 

FUD DLE, V, a, & v. n. A frequentative of 


Swed./tt// ; whence Scotch, /a//, /bw. To make 
drunk ; to drink to excess. 

Men will be whoring and fuddling on utill. 

L* Estrange, 

The table floating round. 

And pavement faithless Co the fuddled feet. Thomson. 

FUEGO, Fogo, or St. Philip’s, oqe of tlie 
Cape de Verd Islands, in the Atlantic, so named 
from its volcano, and from its having been dis- 
covered on St. Philip’s day. It is fifteen miles 
long, and is much higher than any of the rest ; 
seeming at vea to be one single mountain, 
though on the sides there are deep valleys. 
There is a volcano at the top which burns con- 
tinually, and may be seen a great way off. It 
throws out huge pieces of rocks to a vast height, 
and torrents of melted lava run down its sides. 
The Portuguese, who first inhabited it, brought 
negro slaves with them, and a stock of cows, 
horses, and hogs ; but their descendants are nut 
now distinguishable from the negroes, the chief 
inhabitants being blacks, and of the Romish 
religion. The interior of the island is little 
known, but it is reported to suffer much from 
tbe want of water, which renders it unfit for the 
production of any vegetable except w'ater melons, 
pompions, and fnn ts of a dry sod. Cotton was 
formerly raised, but never flourished here. The 
coast is abrupt and rocky, so that there are only 
a very few points at wliich it can be approached. 
The best road is that of Fontc de X’illa, oppo- 
site the chief town. Long. 24*^ 20' W., lat. 15^^ 
0' N. 

Fl'f.oo, Terra dee. See Terra delFuego. 
FIJEOOS, one of the Philippine Islands, 
ab'out thirty-six miles in circuit; the land rises 
gradually from the shore to the centre. Long. 
123® E., lat. 9® 20' N 

F(JFILLEM()RTE,w..s. Fr. Also corruptly 
pronounced and written philoiiiot. Fueillemorte 
color signifies the color of withered leaves in 
autnmn. 

FD'EL, n. s. & v, a. Yv. feu, fire, of Lat.^J)- 
cua. The matter, or aliment, of fire ; to feed fire 
with combustible matter: to store with firing. 
This shall be burning end fuel of fire. Isa. ix. 6. 

This spark will prove a raging fire 
If wind nndfuel bo brought to feed it w'itb. 

Shakspeare. 

And yet she cannot waste by this. 

Nor long endure this torturing wrong ; 

For more corruption needless is. 

To fuel such a fever long. Donne. 

Some arc plainly ^economical, as that the sea be 
well watered, and vieW fuelled. Wotton*s Architect. 

As a lamp is choked by a superabundance of oil, a 
fire extinguished by excess of fuel, so is the natural 
heat of the body destroyed by intemperate diet. 

Burton. 

Never, alas ! the dreadful name 
ThfiX fuels the infernal flame. Cowley. 

Moved by my charms, with them your love may 
cease ; 

And as the fuel sinks, the flame decrease. Prior. 
The fuelled chimney blazes wide. Thomson, 

Gain may bo temporary and uncertain ; but ever 
while you live expense is constant and certain ; and it 
is easier to build two chimneys^ than to keep one in 
/w; Franklin, 
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Here wrecks were ia such plenty 
That thdre was fufl to have furnished twenty. 

Bjfron* Don Juan, 

FUENHOA, a city of China, in the province 
of Pe-Tcheli, celebrated for its extent, and the 
number of its inhabitants, as well as for the 
beauty of its streets and triumphal arches. It is 
situated near the great wall amidst mountains ; 
and has under its jurisdiction two cities of the 
second, and eight of the third class, and a great 
number of fortresses, which bar the entrance of 
China against the Tartars. 

FUBRTEVENTUliA, or Fortaventura, 
one of the Canary Islands, consisting of two 
eninsulas, joined by an isthmus twelve miles 
road. The soil is fertile, producing wheat, 
barley, mastic, orchel, dates, olives, and various 
other fruits ; particularly a species of fig-tree, 
that yields a medicinal balm. It abounds in 
cattle and goats; .50,000 kids have been bred 
here annually. Long. 14° 32' W., lat. 28° 4' N. 

FUGA'CITY, M. s. ^ Lai. fugax. Vola- 

Fuga'cious, «</;. > tile : the quality of fiy- 

Fuga'ciousni-ss, n. f. y ingawiiy: uncertainty; 
instability. 

Spirits and salts, which, by their fugacity, colour, 
finell, taste, and divers experiments that 1 purposely 
made to examine them, were like the salt and spirit 
of urine and soot. Boyle. 

FUGALIA, in Roman antiquity, a feast sup- 
posed by some to be the same with the regifu- 
gium, held on the 24th of Fcbniary, in memory 
of the expulsion of tlie kings, and the abolition 
of monarchy. Others think tliat the fugalia was 
the same with poplifugia, or the feast of Fugia, 
the goddess of joy, occasioned by the rout of an 
enemy ; which was the reason the people aban- 
doned themselves to riot and debauchery. 

FUG 1 1, interj. Perhaps from Gr. ^tt/. An 
expression of abhorrence. Commonly fob. 

A very filthy follow : how odiously ho smells of his 
country garlickl fuyh, how ho slinks of Spain! 

Dryden*t Don Sebattian. 

FU'GITIVE, adj. & 71 . ^ Yv. fugitif ; Lat. 

FroiTivENESS, 71 . s. S fugitivus. Not 
tenable ; not to be held or detained ; unsteady ; 
evanescent ; volatile ; apt to fly away : a wan- 
derer ; a runagate ; a vagabond : one hard to be 
caught, or detained : volatility ; fugacily. 

Whilst yet with Parthian blood thy sword is warm. 
The fugitive Parthiaiis follow. 

Shakipeare. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Unmarried men are best friends, best masters, 
best servants, but not always best subjects ; fur they 
are light to run away, and almost all fugitivee arc of 
that condition. Bacon, 

Tlie roost maltciooa sgrmite was countenanced by 
a libellous pamphlet of a fugitive physician. Wotton, 
The Trojan chief 

Thrice fugitive about Troy wall. Milton. 

Back to thy punishment, 

False and to thy speed add wings. 

Lest with a \%hip of scorpions I pursue 

Thy liogering. Id. Paradue Lott 

That divers salts, emerging upon the analysis of 
many concretes, are Very volatil**, is plain from the 
ftgitineneu oC salt and of hartshorn attending in dis- 
tillation. Boyle, 


Your royal highooss is too great and loo just 
either to want or to receive the homage of robellioot 
fugitive*. Dryden, 

Our idea of infinity is a gnawing and fugitive idea, 
still in a boundless progression, that can stop nj 
where. Locke. 

Happiness, object of that waking dream. 

Which wo call life, mistaking : fugitive theme 
Of my pursuing verso, ideal shade, 

National good, hy fancy only made. Prior 

The more tender and fugitive parts, the leaves, ot 
many of the -mure sturdy vegetables, fall off fur want 
of the supply from beneath : those only which arc 
more tenacious, making a shift to subsist without such 
recruit. Woodward** Natural Ilutory, 

Can a fugitive daughter enjoy herself, while h^r 
parents are in tears 1 Clarma, 

Whut muse but his can Nature's beauties hit. 

Or catch that airy fugitive^ called Wit? Hartc. 

I cannot find my hero : lie is mixed 
With the heroic < row'd that now pursue 
The ftigitiveSf or battle with the desperate. 

Byron. Deformed Trant/onneit, 

Fugitive Pieces, in literature, essays, pooms, 
or other short compositions, inserted pn news- 
papers, magazines, or the like periodical publi- 
cations ; or printed on loose sheets, or half 
sheets; so called, because easily lost and suoa 
forgotten. 

FUGUE, 71 . s. From Fr. and Lilt . In 
music, some point consisting of four, five, six, or 
any other number of notes begun by some oiu' 
single part, and then seconded by a third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth part, if the composition consists 
of so many ; repeating the same, or sueli like 
notes, so that the several parts follow, or come 
in one after another in the same manner, tli’ 
leading parts still Hying before those that follow. 
Harris. 

The reports and fugues have an agreement with th* 
figures in rhctorick of repelition and traduction. 

Bacon** Natural HiiU 

Ilis volant touch 

Instinct through all proportions, low and high, 

Fled, and pursued transverse the resonant fsgue. 

Milton. 

The skilful organist plies his grave and faiicinu 
descant in lofty /oj/fifj, * Id, on Education, 

I^ng has a race of heroes filled ibo stage; 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage ; 

In songs and airs express their martial fire. 
Combat in trills, and in a fugue expire. Addison. 

A Fugue is a piece of mu.sic sometimes longer 
and sometimes shorter, in which, agreeably i<’ 
the rules of harmony and modulation, the con.' 
poser treats a subject; or, in other words, what 
expresses the capital thought or sentiment of th ‘ 
piece, in causing it to pas.s successively and al- 
ternately from one part to another. Some are 
peculiar to itself; and others common to it with 
what the French call imitation. 1. The subject 
proceeds from the tonic to the dominant, or from 
the dominant to the tonic, in rising or descend- 
ing. 2. Evenr fugue finds its response in the pari 
immediately following that which commenced. 
3. That response ought to resume the subject m 
the interval of a fourth or fifth above or below 
the key, and to pursue it as exactly as the laws 
of harmony will admit; proceeding from t e 
dominant to the tonic when the object is intrt> 
duced from the tonic to the dominant, and mov- 
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ing in a coiUm^ direction when the virujcc*. is 
introduced from the dominant to the tonic. One 
part may likewise resume the same subject in the 
octave or unison of the preceding ; but in tha» 
case, it is a repetition rather than a real response. 

4. As the octave is divided into two unequal 
parts, of which the one contains four gradations 
descending from the tonic to the dominant, and 
tl;e other only three in continuing the ascem 
from the dominant to the tonic ; this renders it 
necessary to have some regard to this cliange iii 
the expre.ssion of the subject, and to make some 
alterations in the response, that we may not quit 
llip chords that are essential to the mode. It is 
a different case when the composer intends to 
ultei the modulation; for these the exactness of 
ihe response itself, when taken in a different 
tone, produces the alteration proper for lliis 
change. 5. The fugue .should be planned in such 
a manner, that the response may commence 
before the close of the best air, so that both tlie 
one and the other may lie in part heard at the 
same time : that, by this anticipation, the subjec t 
may b(' as it were connected with itself, and that 
the art of the composer may discover itself in 
this concourse. It is absolute mockery, instead 
of a fugue, to impose upon the hearers the same 
air, merely transposed from one key to another, 
without any other restraint than an accompani- 
ment afterwards formed at pleasure. This de- 
serves at best no better name than what the 
French call imitation. See I.mitatio.v, 

Jtousseau defines a fugue ‘ a piece of music 
in which a trait of melody, called the subject, 
is treated, according to certain established rules 
of harmony and modulation in making it pass 
successively and alternately from one part to 
another.* The subject reserable.s the text of a 
sermon, out of whicU all that is said should na- 
turally arise, and serve as a conirnentary and 
illustration. But though, for variety, or to in- 
dulge caprice, fugues and canons have been 
composed in all intervals, yet orthodox contra- 
puntists allow no fugues to be regular, but those 
of which the answer is made in the fifth, fourth, 
eighth, or unison, as then the intervals will be 
the same. And of the answers, the preference 
is given to the fifth, then to the fourth, eightli 
and unison; as the effect is pleasing in that 
order. It must be rememberca that die suliject 
itself, as of all other movements, should begin 
on the key note, its fifth or its eighth. Of the 
various rules by which a true afiswer to a fuuiie 
Jt'ay be tried, Dr. Pepusch advises solmisation; 
Padre Martini the modes of the Romish church, 
called authentic and plagal : both good in the 
three hexachords and their minor relatives ; but 
in transposed keys, in w'hicb several flats or 
sharps occur at the clef, there is no rule more 
certain and unexceptionable than giving the 
answer in exactly the same intervals as the sub- 
let, only remembering that if one part rises a 
fifth, the other will only rise a fourth, as C ^ 
"T ^ ^ — G ^ — C Sf: — et e contra : as 
^ — C « - 0 ^ — G But this is 

only in leading off. The rest of the answer 
niust be in the same intervals, and charac- 
ters for time, as tlie subject, except in prolalion, 
augmentation and diminution, which give the 
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answer in longer or shorter notes than the theme. 
All fugues and canons are imitations ; but the 
term imitation is only applied to irregular fugues, 
when the intervals are not the same. The answer 
to a regular fugue may commence in the middle 
of the subject, which will unite them together, 
and make them reciprocally accoinpaiiiraents to 
each other. * The fugued style, says Mr. Donnely, 
is that where all the parts are nearly of the same 
importance, and where the harmony, whether 
for two, three, or four parts, is rich, pure, and 
concise; a style in which, not only all common- 
place jiassages are carefully avoided, but every 
thing unworthy of the attention of the learned. 
This style is, ami ever will be, that which the 
connoisseur and man of taste will esteem the 
most, not only because it is the most difficult,, 
but because it is not subjected to the caprice of 
a frivolous and transitory taste, as is the case 
with most other musical pro<liictions, which get 
out of fashion, and never resist time. For this 
reason, the works of Handel, Marcello, Sebas- 
tian Bach, &c., have, for us, the same interest 
they had for past generations. There are some 
admirable specimens of fugues, in Clementi’s 
Practical Harmony, a i^’ork, which has, in a 
most extraordinary degree, improved the taste 
for good music in England.’ 

It is impossible to enumerate all the ingenious 
contrivances that have been used in the works 
of great fughists. The following are the most 
frecpient. 

Fi-ga pkr AnsiN et Tuesin, or fugue in con- 
trary motion. 

Fuga per Contrari Movimf.nti. 

Fik;a in Consequenza, is’sometimes used for 
canon. 

Fuoa Omofona, a fugue in unison. 

Fuga Libera, free fugue. A canon is so 
called. 

Fi;ga I..EGATA, and a strict* fugue, a canon. 

Fuga Pkrpetua, perpetual fugue. 

FLJI/CLMFNT, n.s.. Lai, fulcimen, fulcimeyi- 
tarn. That on which a body rests, which acts or 
is acted upon at each end, as a balance or a 
lever. 

The power that equiponderates with any weight, 
roust have tho saiiib proportion uuto it, as there is be- 
twixt their several distances from the ceulru or 
ment, WUkiru. 

FULCRUM, in mechanics, the prop or sup- 
port by which a lever is sustained. 

Fulcrum, in botany. See Botany, Index. 

FULDA, or Fulde, a province, once an epis- 
copal j>rincipality of Germany, in the circle 
of the Upper Rhine, bounded on the north by 
Hesse Cassel, east by TIenneberg, south by 
Wurzburg, and west by Isemburg and Hesse. 
It now belongs chiefly to Hesse Cassel, and is 
forty miles long, and from seven to twenty-five 
broad ; containing 642 square miles ; and is full 
of woods, mountains, medicinal springs, and 
rich arable lands. It was erected into a bishopric, 
in 1752, by Boniface XIV. This is a mountainous 
district, and littfe ada])ted to tillage in any part : 
but the pasturage is extensive, and the culture of 
culinary vegetables considerable. The inhabi- 
tants are generally poor, and manufacture nothing 
but a Uuie yam, and linen. The Fulda is tlus 
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chief river, and the town of that name, described 
hereafter, the capital. 

In 1802 the territoty was secularised, and 
given to the prince of Nassau Orange : but 
Buonaparte seized it in 1810. In 1814 a portion 
of this district, containing 27,000 inhabitants, was 
given to Saxe Weimar, and the rest in Prussia, 
who has subsequently ceded her portion to 
lfesse-(Jassel, and the latter government has 
given it the title of the grand duchy of Fulda, 
with a constitution of its own. It is divided 
into eight bailiwics. Population 64,000. 

Fulda, or Fulue, the capital of the above 
principality, has a celebrated abbey, erected 
by Henedictine monks,* in 744. The abbot was 
formerly primate df the imperial abbeys, and 
chancellor to the emperor. It is seated on the 
river of this name, fifty-five miles south of Cassel, 
fifty-eight north of Frankfort, and sixty-three 
Fi. N. F. of Meutz. Here is a university or 
lyecum with six teachers, and an ecclesiastical 
academy, the inhabitants manufacture woollen, 
luien, and earthenware. Population 7600. 

Fulda (Charles Frederic), a Protestant eccle- 
siastic, born at W'impfen, in 172'2, possessed 
considerable learning, as well as some skill in 
mechanics, and was the author of Treatises, On 
the Goths; On the Ciinbri ; On the ancient 
German Mythology ; A Chart of History ; and 
a Dictionary of the German Hoots. He died in 
1788, at Kinzingen. 

FHLFILU V. «• (I'ull and fill.) To fulfill is 
literally to fill quite full, that is, to bring about 
full to the wishes of a person : it also signifies to 
accomplisii, or to keep to the end, or to the lull 
extent. 

Woo to you that ben fulfiUld, for ye schulcn hungur. 

Wiclif, Luk, vi. 

And it waa don whanne the dayes of his office weren 
fuljillid : he wente into his hous. Id, 

O Salomon ! richest of all riclietsc, 

Fuljilled of sapience, and worldlio glorie 
Ful worthy ben thy wordes to memorie 
To every wight, that wit and rcson can. 

Chaucer. The Marchantes Tale^ 

— — I woll tell a tale to your consolacioune 

In ensatnpill to yowe, that when that I have do 
Another be right redy then for to tell ; ryght so 
To /ulfyl our Hoostes wyll and his ordinaunce 
There shall no fawto be found in me. 

Id. The Pardonere and Tapitere. 
Six gates i' th' city, with massy staples. 

And corresponsive and fuljUlnuf bolts, 

Sparre up the sons of Troy. 

Shahipeare, Troilui and Cretiida. 

This 1 my glory account 

My exaltation, and my whole delight, 

Thai thou in me well-pleased dcclarest thy will 

Fulfilled, which tofuljU is all my bliss. Milton* 
Here nature seems fuljilled in all her ends. 

Id, Paradvte LoiU 

The fury bathed them in each other*s blood ; 

Then, having fixed the fight, exulting flies. 

And bears fidfiUed her promise to the skies. 

Dfyien, 

If on my wounded breast thou drop'st a tear. 

Think for whose sake my breast tltsd wound did bear ; 
And faithfully my last desires fulfil. 

As I perform my cruel father's will. Id* Ovid. 

FULFIIATTGHT adj, lull and fraught. 

Fully stored. 


Thy fall hath left a kind of Mot 
To mark x\ie fulfraught man, the best endued. 
With some suspicion. Shakspeare. Henry V, 

FUL'GENCY,n. s.'\ All from Lat. futgem^ 

Fur/CENT, ad;. (julgidm. Splencfor;glit- 

Fui/oid, rtd;. iter; shining; dazzling; 

Fuloid'ity, n,s, J exquisitely bright. 

As from a cloud his fulgent head. 

And shape star-bright, appeared. 

Milton** Paratlute Lost, 

The illumination is not so bright and fulgent as to 
obscure or extinguish all perceptibility of reason. 

More** Divine Dialotfues. 

.FULGENTIUS (St.), an orthodox father, of 
the 'fifth century, born at Talepta, in 4(58, of a 
noble family, 'rhough he had a liberal educa- 
tion, and a lucrative post, he left it and turned 
monk. In 507 he was elected bisliopof Huspa; 
blit was banished, with the other trinilariavi AtVi- 
c.ari bisliops, by Thrasimoiid, the Arian king of 
the V'andals; on whose death they were recalled. 
Fulgentius died in 533. IJis works wei^? printed 
at Paris in 1 vol. 4to. 168*4. 

FULGOHA, in zoolotry, a genus of insects 
belonging to the order of hemiptcra. The eha- 
r.actcrs are these : The front or fore part of the 
head is drawn extended and empty ; the antenna- 
are sealed below the eyes, having two articu- 
lations, whereof the exterior is larger, and of a 
globular form; the rostrum is reflected, or bent 
inwards under the body ; and the feet are made 
for walking. There are twenly-five species, tin; 
most remarkable of which are : — 

F. Candelaria, or lantern riy. The head ami 
thorax are generally of a ruddy l»row u ; and 
the ground color of the elytra is fresh green, but 
quaintly figured >vith spots of a yellowish < ! ly 
color, sometimes |)ale, at other seasons of a 
deeper hue. The wings are of a deep and lusm- 
tifui yellow, with a broad band of glossy bla( k 
bordering the extremities. The tarsi of the feet 
are composed of three articulations*, and aid 
paler than the legs and thighs, which are brown, 
When the insect is on the wing, the waving u; 
the elytra (whose thinness renders the spots 
thereon transparent), assisle<l by the luminous 
quality peculiar to the tribe, and the golden 
yellow of the under wings, bordered with black, 
occasion the flashes they dart around in the 
night. It is an inhabitant of China. 

F. Kuropiea. Front conic; body green, wings 
hyaline, reticulate : inhabiting Europe ; and the 
only species of the genus found in England. It 
was the earliest discovered in Europe, hence its 
specific name. 

FULGOIF, w. «. ^ IjdX* fulgorifulguratio. 

Fuixjura'tion, n.t. S Dazzling brigntness, like 
that of lightning ; the act of lightning. 

Glow-worms aliv* project a lustra in the dark ; 
which fulgour, notwithstanding, ceasetb after death. 

Browne. 

When I aet my eyes on this tide of things, there 
ahinrt from them such an intellectual fulgour* that 
methinkt the very glory of the Deity hpcomes visihlo 
through them. 

FUL'HAM, n. #. A cant word for false dice. 

Let vultures gripe thy gutt, for gourd and Fulham * 
hold. 

And high and low beguile the rl«h end |>oor. 

® S/Mk*lieare 
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VvJMAHf a Tillage of Middlesex, four miles 
from London. Tl/^ Danes in 869 wintered at 
this place till they retired to the continent. In 
William the Conqueror’s time it was held of the 
king by the canons of St. Paul’s ; and there* is 
an ancient house in it, which is moated about, 
and belongs to the see of London, whose bishop 
has a palace here, and the demesne has belonged 
to that diocese from 1007.. From this place to 
Putney there is a wooden bridge over the 
I'hames, where not only horses, coacltes, and all 
carriages, but even foot passengers, pay toll. 
The church here is both a rectory and a vi- 
carage. 

FULIC.\, in ornitholoffy, the gallinule and 
coot, a genus of birds of the order of gralla?. 
The. bill convex : the upper mandible fornicated 
over the lower at the edge ; the lower mandible 
is gibbons behind the tip. The forehead is bald; 
anil the feet have four toes, subpinnaled. There 
are twenty-five species ; eighteen of which be- 
long to the gallinule division, distinguished by 
having the toes furnished with broad scalloped 
membranes; and seven comprehend the coots 
which have the toes divided to their origin. The 
following are among the most remarkable : — 

V. aterrima, the greater coot, is of a larger size 
than the common coot, and its plumage is 
blacker. Tliis species is found in Lancashire 
and Scotland ; but is more plentiful on the con- 
tinent, being found in Russia, and the west of 
Siberia very eom?Tion ; also at Sologne and the 
iieighbonring parts, where they call it judelle. 
Its flesh is much esteemed. 

F. atra, the common coot, his a bald forehead, 
n black body and lobated toes; atul is about 
filteen inches long. They freejuent lakes and 
still rivers; making their nests among the rushes, 
with grass, reeds, &c., tioating on the water, so as 
to rise arid fall with it. They lay five or six large 
eggs, of a dirty whitish hue, sprinkled over with 
minute deep rust-colored spots ; and it is said, 
that they will lay fourteen or more. The young 
when just hatched are very deformed, and the 
head mixed with a red coarse down. In winter 
they often repair to the sea, and the channel near 
Southampton is sometimes observed almost 
covered with thorn. They are often brought to 
that market, where they are exposed to sale with- 
out tlieir feathers, arnl scalded like Vigs. This 
species is not numerous, for vast nuoihers fall a 
I'rey while young to the buzzards, vv hi. h frequent 
the marshes. Their food is small fish and water 
insects ; but they sometimes eat the roots of the 
bulrush, and with it feed their young ; they are 
said likewise to eat grain. This species is sup- 
posed to extend throughout the old continent, 
I and perhaps the new also. It inhabits (Jrecn- 
lanrl, Swenen, Norway, Russia, Siberia, Persia, 
China, and many of the intermediate parts. It 
is also met with in .lamaica, (’arolina, ’and other 
parts of North America. The Indians about 
Niagara dress the skins, and use them for 
pouches. They are called in Carolina, flus- 
terers. 

F. chloropus, th« comm in gallinule, is in 
length about fourteen inches, and has a bald 
forehead and broad flat toes. It gets its food on 
grassy banks, and borders near fresh waters, and 


in the very waters, if they bo weedy. It builds 
upon low trees and shrubs by the water side ; 
breeding twice or thrice in a summer; and, 
when the young are grown up, drives them 
away to shift for themselves. The hen lays 
seven eggs of a dirty white, thinly spotted with 
rust color. The gallinule strikes with its bill, « 
and in spring has a shrill call. In flying, it 
hangs down its legs ; and in running, it often 
flirts up its tail, and shows the white feathers. 
The bottom.s of its toes are so very flat and broad 
(to enable it to swim) that it seems to be the 
species which connects the cloven-footed aqua- 
tics with the firi-toed. It is pretty common on 
the continent, and inhabits America, from New 
York to Carolina; as well as .famaica and other 
islands in the West Indies. It feeds on plants 
and small fish, and the flesh is pretty good. 

F. porphyrio, the purple gallinule, .is about 
the size of a fowl, or seventeen inches in length. 
The bill is an inch and a half long, and of a deep 
red color. The forehead is bare and red ; the • 
head and hind part of the neck are glossy violet ; 
the legs are very stout, and of the color of the 
bill. This species is more or less common in all 
the warmer parts of the globe. On the coasts of 
Barbary they abound, as v;eU as in some of the 
islands of the Mediterranean. In Sicily they are 
bred in plenty, and kept for their beauty. They 
are often met with in the south of Russia and 
west of Siberia, among reedy places ; and near 
the Caspian Sea; but in the cultivated rice 
grounds of Ghilar, in Persia, they are in great 
plenty and high plumage. The female makes 
the nest among the reeds in the middle of .March ; 
lays three or fnir eggs, ami sits from three to 
four weeks. That they are common in China, 
tlie Chinese ]»aper hangings testify. They are 
aVso met with in the East Indies, the island of 
Java, Madagascar, &c. They are also common 
in South America. They are very docile, easily 
tam(‘d, and feed wirii the poultry ; scratching 
the ground wbh their feet, like our cocks and 
hens. Tliey feed on fruits, roots, and grain, but 
eat fish witli avidity, dipping them in the water 
before swallowing. They often stand on one leg, 
and lift tlie food to their mouths witli the other. 

A ])air of them, kept in an aviary in France, made 
a nest of small sticks mixed with a quantity of 
straw, and laid six white eggs, perfectly round ; 
but the ben was careless of them, and they pro- 
duced nothing. The flesh is said to he exquisite. 

FULl(VIN()i:^S, Vr./u/iginau-se ; I.at. 
fufiginosus. Sooty; smoky. 

Burragt* hath aa excellent spirit to repress the /«4- 
liginoHit vapours of dusky melancholy, and so euro 
mad nesH. Ba^n. 

Whereas History should he th« torch of truth, he 
inaVes her in divers places iifttliyinoua link of lies. 

Howel, 

FCI/IM.\RT, w. s. This word, ofwhich Skin- 
ner observes that he found it only in this passage, 
.seems to moan the same with stoat, A kind ot 
stinking ferret. 

The fichat, the fulimart, and the ferret, live upon 
the face, and within the bowels of the earth. 

lValtan*$ Anyler. 

F’uli M A ttT, in zoology. Sec Mustela. 
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FULK (William), D. D., an eminent English 
divine, born at London, in the sixteenth century. 
He vras patronised by the earl of Leicester, who, 
in 1571, presented him to the livings of W^ley 
and Didaington. He attended Leicester, when 
he went ambassador to France ; and on his re* 
turn was made master of Pembroke-hall, and 
Margaret professor of divinity in Cambridge. 
His works are very numerous, and chiefly 
against the Papists ; the most noted is his Com- 
ment on the lihemish New Testament. He died 
in 1589. 

FU iX, ad/., n. i . & adv, 1 Sax. jrulle ; Goth. 

F u l'ly, adv, • Teut. /W ; Belg. 

Ful'wess, 7i. s. Jvol; perhaps of Or. 

pXroi*, rrXtoc. Replete ; without vacuity ; leaving 
no space void : stored ; well supplied : plump ; 
fat ; saturated ; complete ; without abatement ; 
strong; not faint; not attenuated ; mature; per- 
fect: applied to the moon when complete in its 
orb : spread to view in all dimensions. The idea 
of fulness is plenitude, and is used either in the 
proper sense to express the state of* objects that 
are full, or in the improper sense to express 
great quantity, which is the accompaniment of 
fulness. See Crahb, Full is much used in com- 
position, instances of which immediately follow 
the illustrations of this adjective and its deri- 
vatives. 

And the fait wa* ful nygh, a frcita day of the 
Jewta. yViclif, Jon, vi. 

Better it an handful vrith qutetnett, than both the 
hands with travel and vexation of spirit. 

Eccl, iv. 6. 

Valley /wfl of chariots. Italah, 

The trees of the Lord ure/uU of sap. Psultnt, 
Alono I stando fnll sorie and full sad. 

Which hoped for to ice my l^orde and Kyng : 

Small cause have I to be meric or glad 

Remembryng this bitterful drpartyng. 

Chaucer, Lament of Mary Maydeleine, 


Tlie swan’s down feather. 

That standi upon the swell Skifull of tide, 
Neither way inclines. 

S/t^-ihupeare, Antony and Ci&*patra, 
Ho is the half part of a blcssi'd man. 

Left to be finished by sucli as slie *, 

And sho a fair divided excellence. 

Whose fulness of p'*rfection lies in him. 

Shdkspeare, 

The king hath won, and hath sent out 

A speedy power to oncouuter you, iiiy lord : 

This ii the news at f%sll. Id, Henry IV. 

But what sX full I know, thou knowest no part ; 

1 knowing all my peril, thou no art. Shakspeare, 
When wo return. 

We’ll see those things alVected to tho full, f t.' 

The king set forwards to Lonilon, receiving the ar. 
clairiations and applauses of the people as ho went ; 
which indeed were true and unfeigned, as might wiH 
, appear in the very demonstration and fnlnei>s of thr; 
cry. Jlacnn*s Henry VI f. 

Barrels placed under the floor o/ a chiiinber, maki; 
all noises intha same mure full and r>‘Soi)iiding. 

Jd, Natural Hhtory. 

Brains in rabbits, woodcocks, and calves, are full* hi 
in the full of the moon. Id, 

* The alteration of scenes feeds and relieves the eye, 
before it be full of the same olyect. liacun. 

Followers, who make thcmsidves us trumpets of the 
commendation of those they follow, arc full of iucoavt;. 
nietice ; they taint Im^iiiess through want of secrecy, 
and export honour from a man, and make him a return 
in envy. Id. 

To the houses I wished nothing more than safety, 
firiness, and freedom. Kimj Churlts. 

1 ne^d not instanen in the habitual iniempcrance ot 
rich tahles, nor the evil accideDts and efreeU ol fulness, 
pride and last, wantonness and sofin<‘SS. 

Taylor's Rule of Holy fioiny. 

Where my expressioiii are not so full as his, eitiier 
our langjage oi my an were detVclive ; but vvlo ni 
mine are fuller than his, they are but the iinpreii^iou^ 
which the often reading of him have left upon tu) 
thought*. Jhidum, 


Ptill wos the fcit of dcintics and richesse. 

Of instrumentes, of song, and of gladiiesse. 

Jd. The Legende of Good IVimen. 

This markis yet his wif to tcropten mure, — 

To the uttcreste prefe of hire rorago 
Fully to have experience and lore, — 

If tha( she were as stedfast as before ; 

He on a day in open audience, 

Ful boisteresly, hath said hire this sentence. 

Id, The Clerkes Tale, 

Tril me why oa your shield, so goodly scored, 

Boar ye tho picture of that lady’s head ? 

Full lively is the semblanl, though the suoiftance dead. 

Spertser, 

There are many graces for which we may not cease 
Itoarly lo sue, graces which are in bestowing always, 
but never come to bo fully had in this present life ; 
and therefore, when alt things here have an end, 
endless tlianks must have their beginning in a > stain 
whi««h hringeth the full and Anal satisfaction of all 
fttch perpetual desires. Hooker, 

I was set at work 

Among uy maids ; /u// little# God knows, looking 
Hither for such men or such business. Shakspeare, 
Yon should tread a coarse 
Pretty and of view. Id, Cymbeline* 
To lapse in fttUseet 

Is sorer than to lie for need ; and falthood 
Is worse In kings than iieggan. Id, 


Tn.'«t must be our euro. 

To be no iiinru ; sad eura ; lor who woulvl lose. 
Though /id/ of pain, tins inioilectual heiu;.;. 
Those tho'igh;s that wander through eternity ? 

Milton. 


He full 

llesplendent all his Fath'^r manifest 
Expressed. 

What remaina, yo gods. 

Bat up and enter now into full bliss? 

So law appears imperfect, and but given 
With purpose lo resign them in full time 
Up lo a better covenant. 

These thoughts 
Full counsel must mature. 

Then all thy saints assembled, thou shall judge 
Bad men and angels; they arraigned shall sink 
Beneath thy sentence ; Hell her numbers ftdl 
Thenceforth shall be for ever shut. 

Id, Paradise- Lost* 
Therewith he ended, making afuli point of a beany 
sigh. Sidwg 

With pretence from Strephon her to guard. 

He met her full, but full of wareful ness. LI. 

Your exyoyments are so complete, 1 turn wishes in c 
congratulations, and congratulating their fuhmts ou y 
wish their continuance. * 

The most judicious writer is sometimes misuken 
after all his care ; but the hasty critick, who judges on 
a view, ig full as liable to bo deceivod. 


Id. 

Id. 

Ii. 

Id. 
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From harmony* from heavenly harmony* 

Tins onivcrtal fraire began : 

From harmony to harmony* 

'rhrough all the compae* of the notes it ran 
The diapason doting full in man. Id, 

At length reeolvecl, he throws with all his force 
Full at die temples of the warrior horse. Id, 

Since you may 

Suspect my courage* if I should not lay. 

The pawn I proflfer shall he full as good. 

Id, Virgil. 

Every one it full of the miracles done by cold baths 
on decayed and weak constitutions. Locke. 

Full in the centre of the sacred wood* 

An arm ariseth of the Stygian flood. Addaon, 
Till about the end of the third century, I do not re- 
member to have seen the head of a Roman emperor 
drawn with a full face : they always appear in profile. 

Id, on Medals, 

Towards the/wW moon* as he was coming home one 
morning he felt his Icgs’faulter. IViseman. 

A gentleman of a full body having broken his skin 
by a fall, the wound inflamed. Id, Surgery, 

Water digesteth a full meal sooner than any liquor. 

Arhuthnot, 

Full of days was ho ; 

Two ages past* ho lived the third to sec. 

Ticket. 

This sort of pastoral derives almost its whole beauty 
from a natural ease of thought and smoothness of 
verse \ whereas that of most other kinds consists in 
the strength and fulness of both. Pope. 

Where all tnotl full or not coherent be. Id, 

If where the rules not far enough extend* 

Some lucky lict neo answer to the full 
The* intent proposed* that licence is a rule. Id, 
There is a perquisite full as honest* by which you 
have the best part of a bottle of wine for yourself. 

Swift. 

After hard riding plunge the horses into water, and 
allow them to drink as they please : but gallop them 
full speed* to warm the water in their bellies. Id. 

For when his bright eye full our eye opposes 
None gains his glorious sight* but his own sight he 
loses. Fletcher*s Purjde Island, 

Glowing, and circumfused in speechless love* 

Their /uii divinity inadequate 
That feeling to express, or to improve* 

The gods become as mortals* and man’s fato 
Has moments like their brightest : but the weight 
Of earth recoils upon us. Byron, Childe Harold. 

Your crimes 

Ate fully proved by your accomplices* 

And all which circumstance can add to aid them* 
Yet we would hear from your own lips cumplete 
Avowal of your treason. Id, Doge vf Venice. 

JuLL, v.fl. -V Sax. pullian; Swed. 

n.«, t^fuUa; 'IjaXin fiiilo. To 
^ u l'le ii, n . \ cleanse cloth from its oil 
ful'lery, n. I. lor grease: the money 
I F ub'LiNGM ILL, n. s. J paid for fulling or clean- 

snig cloth : one whose trade is to cleanse cloth ; 
the place whci'c the trade of a fuller is exercised : 
and the full ingm ill is a mill where the water 
^ises hammers, which beat the cloth till it be 
<-’lean.sed. 

His raiment beeame shining* exeeeding white as 
j to ns no fuller < li eartli can whiten them. 

Mark ix. 3. 

The clothiers have put olf 
The spinsters* carders* yW/ers* weavers, 

Shukapeare, 


By large hammers* like those tned for paper and 
fvdlingmills, they beat their hemp. Moriimef. 

FULI-BLOWN,ii(/;. Full and blown. Spread 
to the utmost extent, as a perfect blossom : 
stretched by the wind to the utmost extent. 

My glories are pa«t danger ; they're fuUdtlown : 
Things* that are blasted* are but in the bud. 

Den/tam. 

My full-blown youth already fades apace j 
Of our short being *iis the shortest space ! 

Drydcn, 

He who with bold Cratinus is inspired* 

With zeal and equal indignation fired ; 

Who at enormous villany turns pale, 

And steers against it with a full-blown sail. Id. 

FULL-BOTTrOMED, adj. Full and bottom. 
Having a large bottom. 

I was obliged to sit at home in my morning-gown* 
having pawned a new suit cf cloalhs and n full-bot- 
tomed wig for a sum of money. Guardian. 

FULIy-EATlED. adj. Full and ear. Having 
the heads full of grain. 

As flames rolled by the winds conspiring force* 

O'er full-eared corn* or torrents raging course. 

Denham, 

FULLER (Andrew)* a distinguished dissent- 
ing diviire, secretary to the Baptist Missionary 
Society, was born at Wicken, in Cambridge- 
shire, in 1754. His father was a small farmer, 
who gave his son the rudiments of education at 
the free-school of Soham, and in 1775, on an 
invitation to become the pastor of a congrega- 
tion at that place, he entered into the ministry 
and married. After a few years* residence at 
Soham, he accepted a similar charge at Kettering, 
where he wrote and published his Treatise on 
Faith. In the establishment of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, by Dr. Carey and others, 
Mr. Fuller exerted himself with great energy, 
and the whole of his future life was identified 
with its labors. He was also an able contro- 
versialist, and his treatise On the Calvinist ic and 
Socinian Systems compared as to their JMoral 
Tendency, attracted much attention. His other 
works, besides various published sermons, are 
Socinianism Indefensible ; The Gospel its own • 
Witness; Memoirs of Samuel Pearce; An En- 
quiry into the nature of Religious Declension ; 
Discourses on the Book of Genesis ; Dialogues, 
Letters, and Essays, l2mo. ; Apology for the 
Christian Missions to India, &c. The 

eulogy upon Mr. Fuller, from the pen of the 
Rev, Rob. Hall, is so creditable to both parties, 
that we must gratify our readers by subjoining it. 
It occurs in a controversial pamphlet, On Terms 
of Communion, respecting which Mr. Fuller 
differed with the writer. 

^It has been insinuated that the author has 
taken an unfair advantage of his opponents, by 
choosing to bring forward this disquisition just 
at the moment when we have to lament the loss 
of a person whose judgment would hare dis- 
posed, and his abilities enabled him to do ample 
justice to the opposite side of the question. 
He can assure his readers, that none entertained 
a higher veneration for Mr. Fuller than himself, 
notwithstanding theiV difference of sentiment on 
this subject ; and that, when he entered on this 
discussion, it was with the fullest expectation of 
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having his opposition to eticohnter. At that 
time his state of health, though not good, was 
such as su^ested a hope that the event was very 
distant which we all deplore. Having been led 
to mention this aifecting circumstance, I cannot 
refrain from expressing in a few words ule senti- 
ments of aflectionate veneration with which I 
always regarded that excellent person while 
living, and cherish his memory now that he is no 
. more ; a man, whose sagacity enabled him to 
penetrate to the depths of every subject he ex- 
plored, whose conceptions were so powerful and 
luminous, that what was recondite and original 
appeared familiar ; what was intricate, easy and 
perspicuous in his hands ; equally successful in 
enforcing the practical, in stating the theoretical, 
and discussing the polemical branches of tlieo- 
logy : without the advantage of early education, 
he rose to high distinction amongst the religious 
writers of his day, and, in the midst of a most 
active and laborious* life, left monuments of his 
piety and genius which will survive to distant 
posterity. Were I making his eulogium, I 
should necessarily dwell on the spotless integrity 
of his private life, his fidelity in friendship, his 
neglect of self-interest, his ardent attachment to 
truth, and especially the series of unceasing la- 
bors and exertions, in superintending the mission 
to India, to which he most probably fell a vic- 
tim. He had nothing feeble or undecisive in his 
character, but, to every undertaking in which he 
engaged, he brought all the powers of his under- 
standing, all the energies of his heart ; and if he 
were less distinguished by the comprehension, 
than the acumen and solidity of his thoughts ; 
less eminent for the gentler graces, than for stern 
integrity and native grandeur of mind, we have 
only to remember tbe ncccjssury linittatioiis of 
iiuman excellence. While he endeared himself 
CO his denomination by a long course of most 
useful laboi, by his excellent works on the 
Socinian and Deistical controversies, as well as 
liis devotion to the cause of missions, he laid 
ihe world under lasting obligations.' Mr. Fuller 
died at Kettering in liM5. 

Fulleii (Nicholas), prebendary of SalisburVf 
a learned Emrlish critic, who pulilished, in 1617, 
Miscellanea Theologica in four books, and after- 
wards tv/o more of Miscellanea Sacra. He died 
in 1623, and there are some MSS. of his re- 
maining in the Bodleian library. 

Fi/ller (Thoma.«*), D.D., a le.nnefl Engli.sh 
historian and divine, born at Aid winkle, Nor- 
thamptonshire, in 160B. He studied at Cam- 
bridge, and wasbhosen minisUir of St. Bennet’s. 
In his twenty-third year his merit procured him 
a fellowship in. Sidney College, and prebend in 
Salisbury cathedral. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed rector of Broad Windsor, and lecturer 
of the Savoy in I..ondon ; but, upon the pressing 
of the covenant, he retired to Oxford, and soon 
after accompanied Hopton as his chaplain in the 
aniiy,'which he attended it* their marches. Upon 
the llestoraiion, he recovered his prebend, was 
appointed chaplain extraordinary to Charles IT., 
and created D.D. His memory was so excel- 
lent that he could repeat a sermon if he heard 
it but once. He wrote, 1. History of the Holy 
War. 2. The Church History of Britain, in 


folio. 3. Androniciis, or the Unfortune Poli- 
tician, in 8vo. 4. A Pisgah sight of Palestine. 
5. A History of English Wortnies; and other 
works. He died in August, 1661. lie wa.s 
fond of punning: but once, attempting to play 
off a joke upon a gentleman named Sparrow- 
hawk, met With the following retort : ‘ What U 
the diflerence, said the Dr. (who was very cor- 
pulent) ‘ between an owl and a sparrowhawk V 
* It is,' replied the other, ‘ fuller in the head, 
fuller in the body, and fuHer all over.* in the 
Memoirs of Mr. Pepys, recently published, 
that writer says— ‘ Jan. 22nd, 1661. I met with 
Dr. Thomas Fuller. He tells me of liis lust 
and great book that is coming out : that is, i1h> 
Histoi-y of all the Families in England ; and 
could tell me more of my owne than 1 knew 
myself. And also to what perfection he hath 
now brought the art of memory; that he did 
lately, to four eminently great scholars, dictate 
together in the Latin upon different subjects of 
their proposing, faster than they were able t j 
write, till they were tired ; and that tin; best 
way of beginning a sentence, if a man should he 
out and forget his last sentence (which he neve'- 
was), that tlien his last refuge is to begin witli uo 
utcunque.' His Worthie.s appeared in a new 
edition, with his life prefixed, in 1810, 2 vols 
4to. 

Fume ns’ Earth, n. i. 

The fullera* earth of England very much exceed* any 
yet clLscovered abroad in goodness ; which is one |»reat 
reason why the English surjui.ss all other natioiis in 
tho woollen manufacture. \yooiIwurii. 

Fuller 4* earth is a marl of a close texture, extirmely 
soft and unctuous to liie touch : when dry it is ul' a 
greyish colour, in all degrees, fiom very pale to almost 
black, and generally has a greenish cast iu it. Tiie 
finest fullern* earth is dug in our own island. 

1/111*4 Materia Mfihca. 

Fulm Rs’ Earth, in nrilural lustory, a species 
of clay, of a gntyish ash-colored brown, in all 
degrees, from very pale to almost black, and it 
has generally something of a greenish east. It 
Is very hard and firm, of a eompact texture, of a 
rough and somewhat dusty surhice, that adheres 
slightly to the tongue. It is very soft to tlie 
touch, not staining the hands, nor breaking 
easily between the fingers. It has a little harsii- 
ness between ihe leelli, and melts freely in the 
month. Thrown into vvater, it makes no ebulli- 
tion or hissing ; but swells gradually in bulk, 
and falls into a fine soft powder. It makes no 
efferve.scence with aquafortis. Bergman has 
given an accurate account of the fullers' earth o. 
Ilampshire; its color is bfown, with a scarcely 
perceptible shade of green, and streaked witli 
pale yellowish veins, with some slaty appear- 
ance. Water boiled on it for half an hour, 
though filtered, still retains so much of it as to 
diminish its transparency. In this water the so- 
lution of marine oaro selenite discovers nothing 
vitriolic ; but the solution of silver does indi- 
cate some traces of murine acief. If tins cart 
be heated to redness, it blackens ; but this black- 
ness vanishes in a higher heat, which shows it to 
proceed from some vegetable or coaly matter. 
When heated it slightly decrepitates, and m a 
strong heat forms a brown spongy mass, fieatci 
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^th tnicrocosmic salt, it at first e^ervesces 
slightly, but afterwards is scarcely acted on; 
borax corrodes it better, but consumes it slowly. 
Soda attacks it with considerable effervescence. 
By his analysis it contains 0*518 silex, 0*25 
argill, 0-033- aerated calx, 0*037 calx of iron, 
0*007 aerated magnesia, 0*155 moisture, or vola- 
tile matter. 

Though this earth contains 4 per cent, of sali- 
ences that should effervesce, yet it does not 
effervesce with acids; which induces Bergman 
to think that the calx and magnesia may hie 
ihemically combined with the argill, and not 
merely mechanically mixed as in marls. It 
melts into a brown spongy scoria before the 
niowpipe. Its constituents, according to Klap- 
roth, arc, 53 silica, 10 alumina, 1*25 magnesiii, 
O-.W lime, 0*10 muriate of soda, trace of potassa, 
oxide of iron 9*75, water 24. 

Im Saxony this earth commonly lies under 
mould ; in England under sandstone or sand, 
;md over sandstone or limestone ; in Germany it 
is often found immediately under the soil. The 
Isest is procured from the counties of Surry and 
Ihickingham. 

The greatest quantity, and the finest earth of 
this kind in the world, is dug in the pits at 
Wavedon, near Woburn in Bedfordshire. The 
strata in tliese pits lie tlius : from the surface to 
the depth of six feet, there are several layers of 
sand, all reddish, but some lighter colored than 
(»thcrs. Under these there is a thin strat\im of 
sandstone, which they break through, and then 
they find the fullers* earth. The u[)per stratum 
of this is about a foot thick; the workmen call 
it eledge, and throw it aside as useless ; being 
rommonly fouled with the sand which covered 
it, and which insinuates itself a good way into 
It. After this they come to the fine fuller’s 
i'arth, which lies eight feet deep. The matter of 
this is divided into several layers, there being 
commonly about a foot and a half between one 
horizontal fissure and another, (^f these several 
layers, the upper half, where the earth breaks it- 
is tinged red ; which seems to be owing to 
the running of the water upon it from among 
the sands above ; some of which are probably 
of a ferruginous nature, or have femiginous 
matter among them. This reddish fullers’ earth 
the workmen call crop ; aftd between the eledge 
and this there is a thin stratum of matter, of less 
than an inch, which in taste, color, and external 
appearance, resembles the terra Japonioa of the 
shops. The lower half of the strata of fuller’s 
earth they call wall earth. This is untinged 
with tlie red color of llie other, and seems the 
most proper for fulling* thider the fullers’ earth 
there is a stratum of white and coarse stone about 
two feet thick. They seldom dig through this ; 

rullers’ earth is of great use in scouring cloths, 
stuffs, ficc., imbibing all the grease and oil used 
P*‘®paring, dressing, &c., of the wool * for 
Which reason it is made a contraband com- 
modity, and is not to be exported under tbe 
Is. for ev^'ry pound weight. See 

planh^*^** Thistle, or weed, w. i. Dipsacus. 
VoL. IX 


FULLING, the art or act of cleansing, scouring, 
and pressing clothk, stuffs, and stockings, to render 
them stronger, closer, and firmer : called also mil- 
ling. Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 56, assures us, that one 
Nicias, the son of Flermias, was the first inventor of 
the artof fulling : and it appears by an inscription, 
cpioted by Sir G. Wheeler, in his Travels through 
Greece, that this Nicias was a governor in Greece 
in tlie time of the Romans. The fulling of 
cloths and‘ other stuffs is performed by a kind of 
water-mill, thence called a fulling-mill, orscour- 
ing-mill: These mills, excejiting in what relates 
to the mill-stones and hopper, are much the 
same with corn-mills : and there are even some 
which serve indifferently for either use : com 
being ground, and cloths fulled, by the motion 
of the same wheel. Whence, in some phaces, 
particularly in France, the fullers are called mil- 
lers ; as grinding corn and milling stuffs at the 
.same time. The principal parts of the fulling- 
mill are, the wheel, with its trundh? ; which gives 
motion to the tree or spindle, whose teeth com- 
municate it to the pestles or stampers, which *are 
hereby raised -and made to fall alternately, ac- 
cording as its teeth catch on or quit a kind of 
latch in the middle of eacli pestle. The pe.stles 
and troughs are of wood ; each trough having 
at least two, sometimes three pestles, at the dis- 
cretion of the master, or according to the force 
of the stream of water. In these troughs are 
laid the cloths, stuffs, &c., intended to be fulled : 
then, letting the current of water fall on the 
wheel, the pestles are successively let fall thereon, 
and by their weight and velocity stamp and press 
the stuffs very strongly, which thus become 
thickened and condensed. In the course of |the 
operation, they sometimes make use of urine, 
sometimes of fullers’ earth, and sometimes of 
soap. To prepare the ^tuffs to receive the first 
impressions of the pestle, they are usually laid 
in urine ; then in fuller’s earth and water ; and, 
lastly, in soap dissolved in hot water. Soap 
alone would do very w'ell ; but this is expen- 
sive : thougli fullers’ earth, in the way of our 
dre.ssing, is .scarcely inferior thereto; but then it 
must be well cleared of all stones and grittinesses, 
which are apt to make holes in the stuff. As to 
urine, it is certainly prejudicial, and ought to be 
entirely discarded ; not so much on account of 
its ill smell, as of its sharpness and saltness, which 
qualities are apt to render the stuffs dry and 
harsh. See Ci.orii, W’ooi.i.kn. 

The best method of* fulling with soap is de- 
livered by M. Colinet, in a memoir on that sub- 
ject, supported by exjHfrimeiits, made by order 
of the mnrquis de l-ouvois, then superinlendant 
of the arts and manufactories of France. 1. The 
substance of it is as follows : — A colored cloth, 
of about forty-five ells, is to be laid in the usual 
manner, in Uie trough of a fulling mill ; without 
first shaking it in wMter, as is commonly prac- 
ti.sed in many places. To full this trough of 
cloth, fifieen {miinds of soap are required ; one 
half of which is to be melted in two pails of 
river or spring water, made as hot as the hand 
can bear it. llus solution is to be poured by 
little and little upon tbe cloth, in proportion as 
it is laid in the trough: and thus it is to be 
fulled for at least two hours ; after which it is to 

2 X 
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t)e taken out and stretched. This done, the 
€h>th is immediately returned into the same 
trouffb« without any new soap, and there fulled 
two hours more. Then taking it out, they wring 
It well, to express all the grease and filth. After 
the second fulling, the remainder of the soap is 
dissolved as in the former, and cast four different 
times on the cloth; remembering to take out 
the clotli every two hours, to stretch it, and undo 
the plaits and wrinkles it has acquired in the 
trough. When they perceive it sufficiently 
fulled, and brought to the quality and thickness 
required, they scour it for good in hot weather, 
keeping it in the trough till it be quite clean. 
As to white cloths, as these full more easily and 
in less time than colored ones, a third part of the 
so^^ may be spared. 

Fulling of Stockings, CafSj&c., should be 
performed somewhat differently ; viz. either with 
the feet or the hands ; or a kind of rack or 
wooden machine, either armed with teeth of the 
same matter, or else horses* or bullocks* teeth. 
The ingredients made use of herein are, urine, 
green soap, white soap, and fullers’ earth. But 
the urine is also reckoned prejudicial here. 
Woven stockings, &c., should be fulled with 
soap alone : for those that are knit, earth may be 
used with the soap. Indeed it is common to full 
these kinds of works with the mill, after the usual 
manner of cloth, &c. But that is too coarse and 
violent a method, and apt to damage the work, 
unless it be very strong. 

FULI^EY'ED, ady Full and eye. Having 
large prominent eyes. 

FU LL-FED, ady Full and fed. Sated ; fat ; 
taginated. 

All as • partridge fuU-fed, and fair. 

She formed this image of well bodied air. Pope, 

FULL-LA'DEN, adj, Tull and laden. Laden 
till there can be no more added. 

It were unfit that so excellent a reward as the Gos* 
l»el promises should stoop down, like fruit upon a ftUl- 
iuden bough, to be plucked by every idle and wanton 
hand. TiUoteon, 

FULLO (Peter), an heretical bishop of An- 
tioch, in the fifth century, who embraced the 
Eutychian heresy, to which he added, that all the 
persons in the Trinity suffered on the cross; 
whence his followers were styled Thcopascliatites. 
lie usurped the see of Antioch from Martyrius 
in 471, for which he was afterwards deposed, 
but the emperor Zeno restored him. lie died 
in 486. 

FULL-SPRE'AD, ady Full and spread. 
Spread to the utmost extent. 

How easy ^ia, when destiny proves kind. 

VTith fM-tjrread taiU to run before the wind ; 

But those that Against stiff galea lavecring go. 

Must be at once resolved and akilful too. 

Drjfdem. 

FULL^U'MMED, adj. Full and summed- 
Complete in all its parts. 

The ced^r stretehed loith its braachet, and the king 
of birds nested within iu leaves, thick feathered, and 

h J W/ tmmm ed winga fksteniag his talons Bast and 
* bnt now the eagle is hemme half naked. 

VowePi Voeml Forai. 


FULMEN, in mythology, the thunde^Hor 
weapon which Uranus presented to Jupiter for 
having delivered him from captivity, and which, 
according to Virgil, was formd by the Cyclops. 
The fulmen in the hand of Jupiter was repre. 
sen ted in three different ways. The first is a son 
of wreath of fiames in a conical shape, resembling 
the stone commonly called a thunderbolt. This 
was adapted to Jupiter when mild and calm, and 
was held down in his hand. The second is a 
similar figure, with two transverse darts of light- 
ning, or sometimes wings, and was given to him 
when in the attitude of punishing. The third is 
a handful of radiating fiames, which Jupiter held 
up, when in the act of inflicting some exemplar) 
punishment. The Jupiter Tonans is represented 
on antique medals, as holding up the triple-forked 
fulmen, and standing in a quadriga thundering 
with his rapid coursers, and throwing the fulmen 
out of his hand, which darts at the same time 
out of the clouds beneath him. On a gem in 
the Florentine Galleiy Jupiter is represented 
driving his chariot against one of the giants, and 
grasping the fulmen as ready to dart it at his 
head 

The fulmen is also given to the eagle of Jupi- 
ter, who grasps it in his claws, and uses it in a 
similar manner to the tlumderer himself. Minerva 
is also so armed on a medal of Syracuse, and, 
according to Virgil, she used it against Ajax the 
son of Cjileus for having ravished Cassandra in 
her temple on his return homeward from Troy. 

There is a figure of Jupiter in Buonarotti’s 
collection at Florence, holding up the three- 
forked boit as just ready to dart at some guilty 
wretch ; but with the conical body of the fulmen 
lying undei his feet, as of no use in cases of 
severiw. 

FUI/MINATE, V. a, & v. Vr, fulrnincr ; 

Ful'm 1 N A NT, adj. f Latin, ftilmino. 

Fulm INACTION, n. s. 4 To thunder; to 

F u l'm I N A'l ORY, adj. J denouni^e and 

curse: the one is the prerogative of God, the 
other the frequent presumption of bigoted, intole- 
rant, and bla.sphemous man. Fulmination is not 
only what is usually understood by thunder, but 
is applied to any loud crack, or rumbling noise, 
especially to that which accompanies explosion 
of any kind. 

I cannot fuhmnate nor tonitrnate worda 
To fraaxle intellecta ; my ninth Up afforda 
No Lycophronian buakina. Thomat BaMph. 


Aa excommnnicatian is not greatly regarded here 
in England, aa now fuhninaied ; ao tbia coniiitu- 
tion U out of nae among ua in a great measure. 

Aylift- 


The fiUmimUiom froin the vuiean wete turned in*® 
ridicule. Id, Parergon, 

Whilst it was in fusion we cast into it a live cosl, 
which presently kindled it, and made it boil and 
flash for a pretty while ; after which we caat in another 
glowing coal, which made it fuimmaU afresh. 

Bogle. 

In damps one Is called the sufibeating, and iho 
ether the MmkuUmg damp. 

WoodumrdPe Natural Uutorg, 


Fulminating Powders. See Powders, Ftn- 

MINATING. 

Fulmination, in the Rortii.sh canon law, a 
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sentence of a bishop, official, or other ecciesiostic 
appointed by the pope, by which it is decreed that 
some bull sent from the pope shall be executed. 
FU'LSOME, ^ From Sax. pul le, foul. 

Fulsomely, adv, J Nauseous : offensive ; 

Fulsomf.mess, n. s )rank; lustful; gross to 
the smell ; tending to obscenity. 

The knotte why that every tale U toldc. 

If it be tarried till the lustc bo colde 

Of hem, that han herkened after yore. 

The savour passeth, ever the longer the more. 

For ftdiumneue of the prolixitio. 

Chaucer, The Squieree Tale. 

He stuck them up before the fuUame ewea. 

Shafupeare. 

White tatyrion is of a dainty smell, if the plant 
pats forth white flowers only, and those not thin or 
dry they are commonly of rank and ftdtome smeil. 

Bacon. 

FULTA, a town of Bengal, on the eastern 
bank of the Hoogly or Bhagguarutty River, 
about twenty-five miles below Calcutta. At this 
place the English, who escaped the horrors of the 
black-hole, took refuge on ship-board, in 1756, 
and continued here for nearly six months, during 
which they lost a great number of people, from 
the unhealthiness of the place, and their being 
much crowded. The anchorage is good here, 
being protected from the swell of the sea, and 
the bottom a stiff clay. Good water may also be 
procured ; and there is an excellent market and 
mn. 

FULTON, Robert, an American engineer, 
born 1765, died in 1815. He was acquainted 
with the Duke of Bridgewater and Lord Stan- 
hope, in 1793, he conceived the idea of propelling 
vessels by steam, obtained patents for a double 
inclined plane, for mills for sawing marble, for 
machines for spinning flax and making ropes, 
and invented a new method of excavating canals 
and tunnels He projected the 6rst panorama 
in Paris, invented a scheme of sub-marine war- 
fare, and in 1800, established steam navigation in 
America, where his character as a machinist and 
engineer are held in high esteem. 

FU 51AI)0^ n. 5. Lul. fumus. A smoked 

fish. 

Fish that sorve for the holler countrtci, they used 
at first to fum?*, by hanging them upon long sticks one 
by one, drying them with the smoke of a soft and 
continual fire, from which they purchased the name of 
fumadoe*. Carew, 

FUMARIA, fumitory, a genus of tlie pen- 
tandiia order, and diadelphia class of plants, 
natural order twenty-fourth, corydales : cal. di- 
phyllous : coa. ringent : there are two membra- 
naceous filaments, each of which has three 
^ntherte. There are many different species, all 
low, shrubby, deciduous and evergreen plants, 
growing from two to six or seven feet higli, 
adorned with small simple leaves, and papilio- 
naceous flowers of different colors. The most 
^markable is the 

F. Officinalis, or common fumitory. It grows 
naturally in shady cultivated grounds, and pro- 
duces spikes of purplish flowers in May and 
dune. It is very juicy, of a bitter taste, without 
«ny remarkable smell. Its medical effects are to 
lengthen the tone of the bowels, and promote 


Uie natural secretions. It is chiefly recommended 
in scorbutic, and cutaneous disorders, for open- 
ing obstructions of the viscem, attenuating, and 
promoting the evacuation of viscid juices. Hoff- 
man had a great opinion of it as a purifier of the 
blood; and assures us that in inis intentioa 
scarcely any plant exceeds it. Cows and sheep 
eat it ; goats are not fond of it ; horses and swine 
refuse it. . 

FU'MATORY, *. s. IjaX. fumaria ; Fr.futne- 
terre. An herb. 

Her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank/wmaTofy doth root 
over. S/takipeare. Hemy V. 

FUM'BLE, v.n. iev.a, ^ Goth, and Swed. 
Fom'rler, n. f. \falmaffanila ; Dan. 

Flm'blingly, tidu. yfamle; Belg. ^bm- 
*nclen. To attempt that to which we are incom- 
petent : aukwardly and unfairly : to play like a 
child; without object, or intention; anything 
attempted without precision, decision, or effect. 

I saw him fumble with the sheets, and play with 
flowers, and smile upon his finger's end. 

Shahtpeaire. 

As many farewells as be start in heaven. 

With distinct breath and consigned kisses to them, 
lie fnmblet up all in one loose adieu. id. 

Dur mcchanick theists will have their atoms never 
once to have fumbled in these their motions, nor to 
have produced any inept system. Cudworih, 

Am not I a friend to help you out! You would 
have been fumbling half an hour for this excuse. 

DrydenU Spanish Fryar. 

His greasy bald-pate choir 
Came fumbling o'er the beads, in such an agony 
They told Vm false for fear. Id. 

FUME, n. s., V. Sc v. a A Fr.fumie; Ita. 

Pu^MiD, ; Lat. yh- 

Fumid'ity, 71. s. mus. Liter^ly 

Ft’ M 10 ATE, V. 71. smoke, or exha- 

Ft mioa'tion, n. 5. vlation of any 

Fr'MiNGLY, adv. kind. It is not 

Fumos'ity, n . s . t|nly applied to 

Fi’^Mofs, «</;. vapor, and to the 

Fi/my. J volatile parts of 

bodies wdiich fly off by he£.t, but to the rage and 
passion of the mind when expressed in empty 
sounding words: to any thing unsubstantial; 
to idle conceits; vain imaginations. Fumiga- 
tion is a process of applying aromatic vapor, o 
smoke, for the purpose of medication or healing.; 
scents raised by fire are likewise called fumiga- 
tions. Fumosity is used by Chaucer, and signi 
fies the flatulent and steamy effect of excessive 
drinking: that which arises from the stomach 
thus disordered is denominated fume. 

Hir dremes shul uot now be told for me : 

Ful were hir bcdcs of fumositee. 

That causeih drome, of which thor is no charge. 

Chaucer. Tlte Squieree TmU. 
Tliia wine of Spaigno crepeth subtilly 
In other wines growing faste by. 

Of which ihoT riseth swiche fumositee 

That whan a man hath dronken draughtei three, 

And wenoth that he at home in Chepe, 

He is in Spaigno, right at the town of Lepe. 

Id. Tlte Perdoneru Tala* 

That which wa move for our better learning and 
instruction sake, turneth unto anger and choler in 
them : they grow altogether out of quietneu with ii^ 
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they answer that they are asihaiiied to tle/ile 

their pens with making answer to such idle questions. 

Hookw, 

Love is a smoke raised with the/«me of sighs j 
Being purged, a fire sparkling in lover’s eyes. 

Shakspeare* 

Tie up the libertine in a field of feasts. 

Keep his brain yioatn^. Id, At^ony and Cleopaira, 
When Duncan is asleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassel so convince. 

That memory, the warder of the brain. 

Shall be a fume. Id. Macbeth. 

It were good to try the taking of fumet by pipes, as 
they do in tobacco, or other things, to dry and com* 
fort. lUu'on. 

Plato’s great year would have some effect, not in 
renewing the state of like individuals ; for that is the 
fume of those that conceive the celestial bodies have 
more accurate fnfiuence upon these things below than 
they have, but in gross. Id. 

To lay aside all that may seem to have a shew of 
fume* and fancies, and to speak solids, a war with 
Spain is a mighty work. Id. 

We have 

No anger in our eyes, no storm, no lightning : 

Our heat is spent and fumed away in vapor. 

Before our hands be at work. 

Ben Jonsoti** Catiline. 

Those that serve for hot countries they used at first 
to fume, by hanging them upon long sticks one hy one, 
and drying them with the smoke of a soft fire. 

Careuf. 

Their prayers passed 

Dimensionless through heavenly doors ; then clad 
With incense, whsre the golden altar /uined 
By the great intercessor, came in sight 
Before their father’s throne. Milton** Paradise Lott. 

A crass and fumid exhalation is caused from the 
combat of the sulphur and iron with the acid and 
nitrous spirits of aquafortis. Brown, 

Silenus lay. 

Whose constant cups lay fuming to his brain, 

And always boil in each extended vein. Roscommon. 
Power, like new wine, docs your weak brain sur- 
prize. 

And its mad fum^ in your discourses rise ; 

But lime these yielding vapours will remove : 

Mean while I’ll taste the sober joys of love, 

Dryden, 

Plunged in sloth we lie, aud snore supine. 

As filled with fume* of undigested wine. Id, 

When he knew his rival freed and gone. 

He swells with wrath \ he makes outrageous moan : 
He frets, he^wmer, he stares, he stamps the ground. 
The hollow tower with clamours ring around. Id, 
Thus fighting fires awhile themselves consume ; 

But straight, like Turks, forced on to win or die. 
They first lay tender bridges of tluir fume. 

And o'er the breach in unctuous vapours fty. Id, 
From dice and wine the youth retired to rest. 

And pnffed the fumy god from out his breast : 

^\*n then he dreamt of drink aud lucky play : 
ore lucky had it latted 'till the day. Id. 

My fumigation i§ to Venus just 
he souls of roses, and red coral’s dust : 

And, last, to make my fumigahun good, 

'Tis mixt with sparrows’ brains and pigeons’ blood. 

Id. 

She fumed the temples with an odorous fiame, 1 
Aud oft before the sacred altars came> S 

To pray for him who was an empty name. Id, y 
Woiud thou preserve thy famished family 
With fragrant time the city fumigate. 

And break the waxen walls to rave the state. Id, 
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The heat will fume away most of the scent. 

Mortimer, 

The fume* of drink discompose and stupify the 
brains of a man overcharged with it. South. 

Fumigation*, often repeated, are very beneficial. 

ArlnUhnoi. 

The first fresh dawn then waked the gladdened 
race 

Of uncorrupted man, nor blushed to sec 
The sluggard sleep beneath its sacred beam ; 

For their light slumbers gentle fumed away. 

Thomson. 

Yet there will still bo bards ; though fame is smoke. 
Its fume* are frankincense to human thought! 

Byron, Don Juan, 

Fumigation, in medicine. By the sublilo 
fumes produced by burning certain substances, 
much benefit or prejudice may be produced, 
act ording to the nature of the case, and the con- 
stitution on which the efiects are to be exerted ; 
as is evident from the palsies produced among 
metal-gilders, workers in lead-mines, &c. ; and 
also from the benefits received in many cases 
when the air is impregnated with salutary mate- 
rials. Catarrhs and colds, for instance, are re- 
lieved hy fumes received witli the breath; by 
the same means expectoration is assisted in the 
asthma; and even ulcers in the lungs liave been 
relieved by this method. This is still more 
strongly exemplified by a practice of curing 
ulcers, and exciting the general action of quick- 
silver in the system, hy enclosing the naked body 
of the patient in a box fitted to receive the fuines 
of quicksilver, raised hy sjirinkling cinnabar upon 
a red hot iron, or, what is still belter, the hydrar- 
gyru.s prajcipitaius cinereu s of the Phannacopo;ia, 
which, not emitting any sulphureous vap«»rs, 
proves less inconvenient to the patient. Mr. 
Pearson made a considerable number of experi- 
m<?nts with a view to examine into the compara- 
tive efficacy of this treatment and the common 
friction. lie found that hy fumigating the 
gums became turgid and tender very quickly, 
and the local appearances were .sooner lemovel 
than hy the otlier method ; but it sooner brought 
on debility, rapid and premature salivation, and, 
of course, could not be S)teadily continued. This 
gentleman therefore concludes, that where check- 
ing the progress of the disease suddenly is an 
object of great moment, or where the boiiy is so 
covered with venereal ulcers that there scarcely 
remains a surface large enough to absorb the 
ointment, the vapor of mercury will he advan- 
tageous. The vaj)or of mercury is also singulorly 
efficacious when applied to venereal ulcers, fungi, 
and excrescences ; but this plan requires an equal 
quantity of mercury to be given internally, as if 
the local application itself were not a mercurial 
one. 

FUM' FT, n. s. The dung of the deer. 

FUM RITE, n. «. Fr. A word introduced by 
cooks, and the pupils of cooks, for the smell of 
meat. 

A haunch of venison made her sweat, ^ 
Unless it bad the right fumette. Swft. 

FUMIGATOR, in surgery, an insti-umentuscd 
for injecting tobacco-smoke into the anus o 
drowned persons, with a view to excite the ir- 
ritability of tlie muscles. The best kind is 
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made by W. Willurgby, the bowl of which is of 
cast brass, and is large enough to contain about 
an ounce and a half of tobacco. The pipe pro- 
jecting from the lower part of it is bored out of a 
solid piece of brass, and also those to which each 
Extremity of the leathern tube is affixed. The 
cover is likewise made of cast brass ; from the 
upper extremity of which projects a neck about 
an inch and a half in length, the opening or bore 
of it being about half an incli in diameter. The 
cover is fixed to the box by means of two notches 
made on each side of a circular ridge or edge, 
admitting two ears, that project from the upper 
part of the box, which by a circular motion lock 
upon the brim. The nozzle of the bellows is ac- 
curately fitted to the neck of the cover, and is 
about an inch and a half or two inches long; tlie 
lower end of the nozzle is rounded and smooth, 
like the lower extremity of a glyslcr-^)ipe, and 
|)erforated like a cullender, in order to prevent 
the ashes of the tobacco from vising into the bel- 
lows. The bellows are fastened upon the cover 
or lid ill a manner similar to the preceding; an 
ear projects from the u[)per part of the neck, and 
is admitted into a notch, in a circular rim, upon 
the nozzle. The pipe, projecting from the lower 
extremity of the bowd, locks into the cross-pipe 
to which the le4thern tube is affixed, in the man- 
ner of a bayonet. By this kind of fastening the 
whole apparatus may be made ready in the space 
of a minute, ami forms one compact body, free 
from the lia/ard of falling in pieces, ami thus in- 
terrupting the Operation; and yet either part may 
be taken off, when the occasion re<iuires, with 
die utmost case and expedition. The bowl is 
enL’loscd in a thick case of woml, removable at 
pleasure, which secures the hand from injury 
during the whole process. 

FUMING LioroR, in chemistry. The fuming 
liquors of Boyle and J^ibavius have been long 
known. To piepare the first, which is a hy- 
drogiiretted sulphuret of ammonia, throe parts of 
lime fallen to pow’der in the air, one of muriate 
of ammonia, and one of flowers of sulphur, are 
to he mixed in a mortar, ami distilled w ith a gen- 
tle heat. The yellow liquor, that first comes over, 
emits fetid fumes. It is followed by a deeper 
colored fluid that is not fuming. 

The fuming liquor of I.ibavius is made by 
amalgamating tin with half its w'eight of mercury, 
triturating this amalgam with an equal weight of 
corrosive muriaic of mercury, and distilling by a 
gentle heat. A colorless fluid at first passes over: 
after this, a thick vapor is thrown out at one 
single jot with a sort of explosion, which con- 
denses into a transparent liquor, that emits 
copious, white, heavy, acrid fumes, on exposure 
to the air. In a closely stopped bottle, no fumes 
from it are perceptible ; but needle-shaped crys- 
tals form against the top of the bottle, so as fre- 
quently to close the aperture. 

Cadet’s fuming licpior is prepared by distilling 
®^jwl parts of acetate of potash and arsenions 
and receiving the product into glass bodies 
Kept cool by a mixtiu'c of ice and salt. The 
iquor produ<-ed, emits a very dense, heavy, 
^ noxious vapor, and inflames spontaneously 
the open air. 

nJMlTER.n.*. A plant. 


A day or two ye shul ban digestiveii 
Of wormes (or ye take your laxatives). 

Of laurcole centaurie, and Jumetere, 

Chaucer, The Normee Preestc* Tale* 
Why, he was met even now. 

As mad as the vext sea ; singing aloud. 

Crowned with rank fumiter and furrow weeds. 

Skatupeare, 

FUMONE, a town of Italy, in the Campa^a 
(Ecclesi;istical States), with a castle in which 
pope Celestine V'., after having resigned his dig- 
nity, is said to have been starved to death. It is 
four miles north-west of Alatri. 

FUN, 7/..S. A low cant word. Sport; high 
merriment; frolicsome delight. 

Dont mind me, though, for all my fun and jokes. 

You hards may find us bloods good«natured folks. 

kfore, 

FUNAMBULUS, among the Romans, was 
what we call a rope dancer, and the Greeks 
schicnohat.es. At Rome the ffinambuli first ap- 
peared under the consulate of Sulpicius Paeticus 
and Lieinius Stolo, who w'ere the first introducers 
of the scenic representations. They were first 
exhibited in the island of theTyber, and the cen- 
sors M essala and C’assius afterw’ards promoted 
them to tlie theatre. In the Floralia, or ludi 
I'lorales, held under Galba, there were funambu- 
latory elephants, as we are informed by Suetonius. 
Nero also showed the Ukt?, in honor of his mother 
Agrippina. X'opiscus relates the same of Carinus 
and Numerianus. 

FUNC HAL, or Funchial, the capital of Ma- 
deira, is a large and populous town, situated on 
the south const of the island, having four forts, 
.iiid several fine churches. The bay is large and 
open, affording at no season convenient ancho- 
rage ; but extremely dangerous in the wuiiter, 
when heavy gales from the south-west are com- 
mon. The beach is composed of large burnt 
stone s, rounded by the action of the sea, and has 
often a surf on it that renders landing impossible; 
yet it is the most accessible part of the island. 
The town extends thn»e-q\iarters of a mile along 
the beach, an<l about half a mile inland ; its 
streets are narrow and crooked, paved with the 
stones from the beach, or with large masses of 
nigged lava, disagreeable to the feet. Several 
small streams, descending from the mountains, 
run through the town into the bay ; but, as the 
inhabitants throw all their ordure into them, they 
add little to the cleanliness of the streets. The 
only handsome houses are those of the English 
merchants. But there is a curious chapel of 
sculls, in which those monuments of moitality 
are symmetrically disposed, afterithe manner of 
a similar chapel at llome. The population is 
from 12,000 to 15,000. 

Funchal is clefcnde<l, as we have said, by four 
forts, viz. 1 . St. .lago, at the east extremity of the 
bay, immediiuely under a steep bill ; 2. St. 
Lorenzo, in which is the government house; 3. 
Peak Castle, on a bill north-west of the town, 
half a mile from the shore, and of difficult access 
on the south, but commanded by another hill ; 
this is, however, the chief fortification, the walls 
being very high, but without a ditch, and not 
mounting above twelve guns; 4. The Loo Rock, 
on which is a fort with numerous cannon, cft 
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barbette, and surrounded by a weak parapet. 
This rock, the name of which is properly llheo, 
the island, is distant from a rocky point of the 
bay 120 fathoms, and this narrow channel is 768 
fathoms deep ; the small craft belonging to the 
island, in winter, lie under this rock, witlk a rope 
fast to it ; but, on the first appearance of bad 
weather, the people quit them and leave them to 
their fate. 200 paces west of the town is a work 
too paces long, with three small bastions, and a 
redoubt towards the sea, washed by the waves. 
The beach is also defended by a long low wall 
with cannon at intervals, but which could be of 
very little effect in preventing the landing of 
troi^s, did not the surf assist it. 

Tile plantations in the neighbourhood are 
adorned with a great number of country houses, 
churches, and monasteries, which, from their 
elevated site, and in contrast with the white 
houses of the. town, produce a striking and pleas- 
ing effect. 

The trade of this port consists almost entirely 
in exporting the wine of the island, which is 
principally consumed in the British dominions 
and dependencies ; and they export the Madeira 
not only to Britain, but to the East ami West 
Indies. Ships touching here may obtain water, 
wine, fruits, and vegetables ; but fresh m.eat and 
poultry are high, and cannot be obtained without 
permission of the governor. 

FUNCTION, n. 6. Lat./wnr^w, is properly 
the act of discharging, or completing, an office, 
or business, from Lat. /liwgor, \h.Jinem and ago, 
to put an end to, or bring to a conclusion. It is, 
in general acceptation, extended to the office it- 
self, or to the tning undertaken. Thus it is not 
only the single act of an office, but the trade and 
occupation which the office implies : it signifies, 
likewise, power and faculty, as applied to any 
particular part of the body and the office it per- 
forms, as well as to the intellectual powers and 
their operations. 

Follow your function ; go, and batten on cold bits. 

* Shakspeare. 

You have paid the heavens your function, and the 
prisoner the very debt of your calling. 

IH, Meamre for Mtantre, 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in his aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to bis conceit. Id, Hamlet. 


Nor was it any policy or obstinacy, or partiality of 
affection either to the men or theij function^ which 
fixed me. King Chariot. 

Nature seems 

In all her functiom weary of herself : 

My race of glory run, and race of shame ; 

And I shall shortly be with them that rest. 

Milton. 


They have several offices and prayers against fire, 
tempests, and especially for thu dead, in which func^ 
turn* they use sacerdotal garments. Stillingjic^. 

This double function of the goddess gives a consider- 
able light and. beanty to the ode which Horace has 
addressed to her. Additon. 

Ijct not these indignities discourage ns from assert- 
ing the just privileges and pre-eminence of our holy 
f motion and character. Attorhurg, 

The bodies of men, and other animals, are excol- 
cntly well fitted for life and motion ; and the seveml 
parts of them well adapted to their particular fune^ 
tiont. Bfntleg'i Sermont., 


Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head. 

As the mind opens, and liifunctiont spread. 

Imagination plies her dangerous art, 

A lid pours it all upon the peccant part. Pope. 

There is hardly a greater difference between two 
things than there is between a representing oom‘- 
moner in the /Unction of his publick calling, and the 
same person in common life. Swift, 

I have sworn to die 

In full exertion of the funetiont, which 
My country called me here to exercise. 
According to my honour and my conscience — 

I cannot break my oath. 

Byron. The Two Foteari. 

E'l’nction, in the animal economy, is by phy- 
sicians divided into vital, animal, and natural. 

Functions, Animal, 'ilte animal functions 
perform the motion of the body by the action of 
the muscles ; and this action consists chiefly in 
the shortening the fleshy fibres, which is called 
contraction, the principal agents of which are the 
arteries and nerves distributed in the fleshy fibres. 
All parts of the body have their own functions, 
or actions, peculiar to themselves. Life consists 
in the exercise of these functions, and health in 
the free and ready exercise of them. 

Functions, Naturai., are such as the creature 
cannot subsist any considerable time without; as 
the digestion of the aliment, and its conversion 
into blood. 

Functions, Vital, arc those necessary to life, 
and without which the individual cannot subsist > 
as the motion of the heart, lungs, &c. 

FUND, n.s* & t’.fl. Fr. fond} Ijsti.funda, a 
bag. Stock ; capital ; that by which any expense 
is supported. Bank of money. To fund is to 
place money in the funds, either of a company, 
a corporation, or the public. 

Hr touchet the passiont more delicately than Ovid, 
and performs all this out of hie own fund, withoui 
diving into the arts and sciences for a supply. Drydcn. 
Part must be left, n fund when foes invade, 

And part employed to roll the wat'ry tide. /</. 

As my estate has been hitherto either tost upon 
seas, or fluctuating in fundt, it is now fixed in sub- 
stantial acres. Adihton. 

In preaching, no men succeed better than those wlm 
trust entirely to the stock or fund of their own reason, 
advanced indeed, but not overlaid by commerce with 
books. Swif. 

They have been at a vast expense of time, and 
pains, and patience, to heap together, and to confirm 
themselves in a set of wrong notions, which they lay 
up in their minds as a fund of valuable knowledge. 

Maxon. 

Funds. Upon this extensive topic, after 
the various statistical tables^ and other eleiDeu- 
tary matter relating to it, which will be found by 
our readers in the articles Bank, England, and 
U It eat Britain, we do not propose to enter at 
much length. It is a topic for entire volumes, 
even of more ample extent than ours. The 
principles on whicii our funding system is con- 
structed and upheld, particularly by what is 
called the sinking fund; the principal ^ ® 
the accumulation of our immense national debt, 
and the relative advantages and disadvantoges o 
that part of our public policy which has ori- 
ginated and increased it, at the best 
providing for the national expenditure, arc < 
chief subjects of our enquiry. These wiH 
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Introduced with some propriety by* a definition 
of the priucipal terms of tne discussion. 

As the term funtU will describe any sum or 
sums of money appropriated to a particular 
purposCi it includes, in popular language, both 
the national debt and revenue ; the stocks and 
every tiling relating to their management ; the 
measures of Downing Street and Thread needle 
Street, as well as those of Capel Court. Tech- 
nically, the public debt and revenue arc thus di- 
vided: the capitals of the several sums which the 
government nas borrowed of contractors and 
other individuals, from time to time, is called 
$tf)ck : and the portions of the revenue appro- 
priated to pay the interest and management of 
the debt only, are called the funds : and, by this 
appropriation of revenue, the debt is said to be 
funded. The different funds were established on 
different occasions, and are not all committed to 
the same managers ; nor is the interest, or, in 
the technical language, the dividendsy payable 
in all of them at the same time. But the only 
material circumstance in which they differ from 
each other, is the rate of interest on their ca- 
pitals or stock ; and, in this view, we have dif- 
ferent funds, denominated the 3 per cents., the 
4 per cents., &c. ; from the* respective rates of 
their yearly interests. The creditor is also, in 
some cases, recompensed by a temporary an^ 
naitt/y in addition to the interest of his stock; 
and his title to the annuity, like his title to the 
Slock, is authenticated by a record, transferable 
at pleasure ; and each annuity, whether it is for 
life, or for a certain number of years, may be 
considered as equivalent to a certain quantity of 
stock. 

The interest or dividend on the stock is paid 
half-yearly ; and the purchaser has the beiient of 
the interest due on the stock he buys, from the 
last term to the time of purchase. Therefore, 
the prices of the stocks rise gradually, caeteris 
paribus, from term to term, and fall at tlie term 
when the interesi is paid. In comparing the 
prices of tlic ditlcreiit stocks, it is necessary to 
advert to the term when tlie bust interest was 
paid; and, allowance being made for this cir- 
cumstance, the prices of all the government 
slocks, which bear interest at the same rate, must 
he nearly the same, as tliey all depend on the 
same security. 

When a loan is proposed, such terms must be 
offered to the lenaers as may render the trans- 
action beneficial; and this is now regulated by 
the prices of the old stocks. If the stocks 
which bear interest at 4 per cent, sell at par, or 
rather above, the government may expect to 
borrow money at that rate ; but, if these stocks 
are under par, the government must either grant 
a higher interest, or some other advantage to the 
lenders, in compensation for the difference. 
Lotteries have formerly been employed to facili- 
tate the loan, by entitling the subscriberp to a 
certain number of tickets, for which no higher 
price was charged than the exact value distri- 
cted m prizes. Sometimes an abatement of a 
crlam proportion of the capital has been grant- 
tK u lender entitled to hold £l 00 stock, 
reality, he advanced no more, per- 
than £95.. ^ 
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It belongs to the chancellor of the exchequer 
to propose the terms of the loan in parliament ; 
ana he generally makes a previous agreement 
with some wealthy bankers or mercliants, wha 
are willing to advance the money on tlie terms 
proposed. The subscribers to the loan deposit 
a certain part of the sum suliscribed, and are 
bound to pay the rest by instalments or stated 
proportions, on appointed days, under pain of 
forfeiting what they have deposited, for this 
they are entitled, perhaps, not only to hold tlieir 
share in the capital, but to an annuity as we 
have stated ; but happily the right of receiving a 
certain number of lottery-tickets is abolisheid. 
They may sell their capital to one person, their 
annuity to a second, at their own option. The 
value of all these interests together is called om- 
nium; and, in order to obtain a ready subscrip- 
tion, it ought to amount to £l02, or upwards, on 
blOO of capital. Tliis difference is called the 
£onus to the subscribers. 

The capital advanced to the public, in the 
form of transferable stocks, and bearing interest 
from taxes apportioned for that purpose, is called, 
as we have said, the funded debt. Besides, 
there is generally a considerable sum due by go- 
vernment which is not disposed of in that manner ; 
and, therefore, is distinguished by the appella- 
tion of the unfunded debt. This may arise 
from any sort of national expense, for which no 
provision has been made, or for which the pro- 
vision has proved insufficient. The chief branche.s 
are, 1st, exchequer-bills : these are issued from 
the exchequer, generally by appointment of 
parliament, and sometimes without such appoint- 
ment, when exigencies require. They bear in- 
terest from the time when issued, and are taken 
in by the bank of England, which promotes 
their circulation. 2d, navy-bills : the suras an- 
nually granted for the navy have always fallen 
short of what that service required. To supply 
that deficiency, the admiralty issues bills in pay- 
ment of victuals, stores, and the like, which bear 
interest six mouths after the time issued. The 
debt of the navy, thus’ contracted, is dischaigno, 
from time to time, by parliament. 

The interest on all the public debts w-as for- 
merly paid at the exchequer ; but, the bank being 
found a much more convenient place for this 
purpose, neaily llie whole is now payable there, 
the company receiving a certain olloivancc from 
government for managing all business relative to 
the public funds. See our article Bank. 

Tlie nature of the sinking fund may be thus 
explained By 3 Geo. 1. c. 7, the surpluses of 
the three great national funds, the aggregate, ge- 
neral, and South Sea funds, over and above the 
interest and annuities charged upon them, are 
directed to be carried together, ana to attend the 
disposition of parliament ; and were denominated 
a sinking fund, originally destined to sink 
and lower the national debt. To this have been since 
added many other entire duties granted in subse- 
quent years; an 1 the annual interest of the sum» 
borrowed on their respective credits is charged 
on, and payable out of, the produce of the sinking 
fund. However, the nett surpluses and savings, 
after all deductions paid, amount annually to a 
very considerable sum. For, as the interest on 
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the national debt has been at several times re- 
duced by the consent of the proprietors, who 
had their option either to lower their interest or 
be paid their principal, the savings from the ap- 
propriated revenues have been large. But, be- 
tore any part of the aggregate fund (the surpluses 
whereof were one of tljo chief ingredients that 
formed the sinking fund) could be applied to 
diminish the principal of the public debt, it was 
mortgaged by parliament to raise an annual sum 
for the maintenance of the king’s household and 
the civil list. For this purpose, in t)ie late reigns, 
the produce of certain branches of the excise 
and customs, the post-oflice, the duty on wine- 
licenses, the revenues of the remaining crown- 
tands, the profits arising from the courts of jus- 
tice (which articles include all the heredibiry re- 
venues of the crown), and also a clear annuity 
of £120,000 in riioney, were settled on the king 
for life, for tht support of his majesty’s liouse- 
hold, and the honor and dignity of the crown. 
And, as the amount of these several branches 
was uncertain (though in the reign of Geo. 1 1. 
they were computed to have sometimes raised 
almost a million), if they did not arise annually 
to £800,000, the parliament engaged to make up 
the deficiency. But Geo. III. having, soon after 
his accession, spontaneously signified his consent, 
that his own hereditary revenues might be so 
disposed of as might licst conduce to the utility 
ami satisfaction of the public, and having graci- 
ously accepted a limited sum, the said hereditary 
and other revenues are now carried into, and 
made a part of, the aggregate fund; and the 
aggregate fund is charged with the payment of 
the whole annuity to the crown. The limiteil 
annuity accepted by bis Ute majesty was at first 
£800,000, but it has been since augmente<l to 
£000,000. llie expenses themselves, being put 
under the same care and management as the 
other branches of the public patrimony, produce 
more, and are better collected tlian heretofore ; 
and the public is a gainer of upwards of £100,000 
per annum by this transaction. 

Tliesinkiifg fund, though often called the last 
resource of the nation, long, however, provcil very 
inadequate to the purpose for which it was esta- 
blished. Ministers found pretences for diverting 
it into other channels ; and the diminution of the 
national debt proceeded slowly during the inter- 
vals of peace, whilst each succeeding war in- 
creased it with great rapidity. To remedy this 
evil, and restore the public credit, to which the 
American war had given a considi*rabte shock, 
Mr. Pitt conceived a plan for diminishing the 
debt by a fiind which should be rendered unalie- 
nable to any other purpose. 

In the session of 1786 be moved that the an- 
imal surplus of llie revenue above the expendi- 
ture should b« raised, by aciditional taxes, from 
£000,000 to £1,000,000 sterling, and that certain 
commissioners should be vested with the full 
power of disposing of this sum in the purchase 
of stock fi r ttie ])ublic, in their own names. 
These comrnUsioiiers should receive the annual 
million by quarterly payments of £250,000, 
to bt issued out of the exchequer before any 
other money, e>ccpi ihe interest of the national 
debt itself;- by these provisions, the fund would 


be secured, and no deficiencies in the national 
revenues coidd ufiect it, but ^ch m\x9t be sepa- 
rately provided for by parli&ftnent. TTie accu- 
mulated compound interest on a million yearly, 
together with the annuities that would fall into 
that fund, would, he said, in twenty-eight years, 
amount to such a sum as would leave a surplus 
of £4,000,000 annually, to be applied, if neces- 
sary, to the exigencies of the state. In appoint- 
ing the commissioners, he should, he said, 
endeavour to choose persons of such weight and 
character as corresponded with the importance of 
the commission they were to execute. The 
speaker of the house of commons, the chancellor 

the exchetjuer, the master of the rolls, the go- 
vernor and deputy governor of the bank of 
England, and the accountant-general of the high 
court of chancery, were jiersons, who, from thcii 
several situations, he should think highly propc: 
to be of the number. 

To the principle of this bill no objection w;is 
made, tliough several specious, but ill-foundi'd 
ones were urged against the sufficiency of iho 
mode which the chancellor of the exchequer lud 
adopted for the accoinplislunent of so great and 
so desirable an end. He had made it a elaiise 
in his hill, tliat the accumulating million should 
never be applie<l but to the purchase of stuck. 
To this clause Mr. Kox oojected, and moved tliat 
the commissioners therein named should be iin 
powered to accept so much of any future luaii 
as they should have cash helouging to the puldii. 
to pay for. This, he said, would relieve that 
distress the country would otlierwisc be utnhT, 
when, on account of a war, it might be necessary 
to raise a new loan : whenever that should l'.^ 
the ca.se, his opinion was, that the minister slundd 
not only raise taxes sufficdently produciivo* to 
pay the interest of the loan, but also sutlioieul to 
make good to the sinking fund whatsoever 
been taken from it. If, therefore, for inslancr, 
at any future period a loan of .£6,000,000 w.is 
proposed, and there w'as at that lime £1,000,000 
in the hands of the commissioners, in such case 
they should take £1,000,000 of the loan, ai.dthe 
bonus or douceur thereupon should be reicivod 
by them for the public. Thus government vnouM 
only have £5,000,000 to borrow instead of 
£6,000 000, and from .such a mode of proceeding:, 
he said, it was evident great benefit would arise 
to the public. This clause was received by Mr. 
Pitt with Ihe strongest marks of approbation, as 
was likewise another moved by Mr. Pnlteney, 
enabling the commissioners named in the 
bill to continue purchasing stock for the publi*; 
when it was above par, unless otherwise directed 
by parliament. With these additional clau.ses 
the bill was read a third time on the 15tb of 
May, and carried up to the lords, where it also 
passed wiUmut meeting with any material oppo- 
sition« and afterwards received the royal assent. 

The operation of this bill surpassed petnaps 
the minister’s most sanguine expectation, kje 
-fund was ably managed, and judiciously apphe' . 
and in 179.3 the commissioners had 
some million-s of the public debt. The wa , 
however, in which the nation was that year m 
volved, made it necessary to borrow imincn>' 
additional sums. 
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The income of tlie whole sinking fund, on the 
of Fehruapr, 1802, was £5,809,330. The 
ivliole sum which had been paid for the purchase 
of stodk, up to that period, was £38,110,795. 

In 1792, we should perhaps have observed, 
it was further provided, that whenever any new 
debt might be contracted, a sinking fund of one 
er cent, upon the capital stock created, should 
e appropriated to it, \inless other provision 
should have been made by parliament for re- 
deeming it within forty-five years ; and such a 
sinking fund of one per cent, was, in conformity 
to this act, provided for almost every future 
loan of the war; but in two or three instances 
parliament availed itself of the alternative allowed 
of finding other means of repayment within 
forty-five years. In 1802, particular! v, no imme- 
diate sinking fund was assigned for £87,000,000 
of slock provided fof in that year, and which 
consisted partly of the loan of the year, and 
partly of a sum of £56,000,000, previously 
laised at different times on (lie credit of the in- 
come tax, which was then repealed ; but the ul- 
timate redemption of that debt was secured by a 
continuation of the several sinking funds pro- 
vided for antecedent loans, and which for that 
purpose were continued and formed into what 
was called the consolidated sinking fund. This 
arrangement was, by calculation, amply sufficient 
to efiect the redemption of the debt within forty- 
live years, and even within a shorter period than 
il. could otherwise have oeen brought about ; but 
it wouM, if literally carried into execuition, be 
liable to ])roduce inconveniences, which.it is one 
of tlie principal objects of the present plan to 
ubvi.ite. 

Some of the principal provisions of the act 
of tM02 were repealed by an act of Mr. \'ansit- 
tiirt in 1813, and an ad<litional sum of £870,000 
per amunn ap]»ropriated by it to the sinking fund, 
to make irno<l the usual proportion of one ])er 
ffut. on the cayiital stock provi<le<l for in that 
year, and for the redemption of whicli another 
modi )jad then been substituteil, as has been 
al)ovc-mentioncd. 

Enough at present has thus been said, to give 
the reader a general view of the torlinioal terms 
of our subject. Hut, as Mr. \ ansittart’s altera- 
tion of the sinking fund in 1813 was the last and 
most important interference with its machinery 
that lias been attempted, we may be allowed to 
illustrate it somewhat fiirther. 

^ When, in 1792, Mr. Pitt proposed to add 
£200,000 per annum to the sinking fund, he ob- 
served, ‘ When the sum of £4,000,000 was ori- 
ginally fixed as the limit for the .sinking fund, it 
was not in contemplation to issue more annually 
for the surplus revenue than £1,000,000; cou- 
se(|uently, the fund would not rise to £4,000,000 
till a proportion of debt was paid off, the interest 
*>f which, together with the annuities which 
might fall in, in the interval, should amount to 
£3,000,000. But as, on the present supposition, 
additional sums beyond the original £1,000,000 
are to be annually issued from the revenue, and 
applied to the aid of the sinking fund, the con- 
be, that, if that fiiml, with these 
^ditions carried to it, were still to bo limited to 
*4,000,000, it would reach that anumnt, and 


cease to accumulate, before as ^eat a portion of 
the debt is reduced as was originally in contem- 
plation.’ * In order to avoid this consequence, 
which would, as far as it went,’ he continued, 

‘ be a relaxation in our system, I should propose, 
that whatever may be the additional annual sums 
applied to the reduction of the debt, the fund 
should not cease to accumulate till the interest of 
the capital discharged, and the amount of the 
expired annuities should, together with the annual 
£1,000,000 only, and exclusive of any additio- 
nal sums, amount to £4,000,000.’ 

We have stated that, in 1792, a provision was 
made for attaching a sinking fund of 1 per 
cent, to each loan separately, which was to be 
exclusively employed in the discharge of the 
debt contracted by that loan, but that no part 
of these 1 per cents, was to be employed in the 
reduction of the original debt of £238,000,0Ck), 
and that the act of 1802 consolidated all these 
sinking funds ; so tliat the public were not to be 
exempted fro?n tlie payment of the sinking fund 
itself, nor of the dividends on the stock to be 
purchased by the commissioners, till the whole 
debt existing in 1802 was paid off. 

Mr. Vansittart proposed to repeal the act of 
1802, and to restore the spirit of Mr. Pitt’s act 
of 1792. He acknowledged, that it would be 
a breach of faith to the national creditor if the 
fair constniclion of that act, the act of 1792, 
were not a<llicred to ; but it was, in Mr. Vansit- 
tart's opinion, no breach, of faith to do away the 
conditions of the act of 1802. It was declared 
by the new act, that, as the sinking fund, conso- 
lidated in 1802, had redeemed £238,350,143 
18.f. If/. €.*xcceding the amount of the debt in 
1786 by £’11 8,89.5 \2s. lOid., a sum of capital 
stock equal to the total capital of the public 
debt, existing on the .5lh .Tamiary 1786, viz. 
£238,231,248 5s. 2ld. had been satisfied and 
discluirged ; ‘ and that, in like manner, an 
amount of public debt equal to the capital and 
charge of every loan contracted since the said 
5th January 17BG, shall s\iccessivcly, and in its 
proper order, be deemed and declared to be 
wholly .satisfied and di.scliarged, when, and a.s 
soon as a furtlier amount of capital stock, not 
le.ss than the eapital of such loan, and producing 
an interest equal to the dividends thereupon, 
shall be so n'doemetl or transferred.’ Tt was also 
resolved, ‘ that, after such declaration as afore- 
said; the capital stock purchase d by the commis- 
siouers for the reduction of the national debt, 
shall from time to time be cancelled ; at such 
times, uiul in s\ich pro]>ortions, as shall be di- 
rected bv any act of parliament to be ]mssed for 
such purpose, in order to make provision for the 
cluirge of any loan or loans thereafter to be con- 
tracted.’ 

It was further resolved, that, in order to carry 
into effect the provisions of the acts of the 32cl 
and 42d of the king, for n’deeming every part of 
the national debt within the period of forty-five 
years from tlie time of its creation, it is also ex- 
pedient that, in future, whenever the amount of 
the sum to be raisevl by loan, or by any Other ad- 
dition to the public fundfHl debt, shall in any 
year excee»l the sum estimated, to he applicable 
in the same vc.ir to the rcducuon of the public 
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debt, an annual sum equal to one-half of the in* 
terest of the excess 'n the said loan or other 
addition, beyond the sum so estimated to be ap- 
plicable, shall be set apart out of the monies 
composing the consolidated fund of Great Britain, 
and shall be issued at the receipt of the exche- 
quer to the governor and company of the bank 
of England, to be by them placed to the account 
of the commissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt ; and, upon the remainder of such 
loan or other addition, the annual sum of one 
percent, on the capital thereof, according to the 
provisions of the said act of the 32d year of his 
present majesty. 

A provision was also made, for the first time 
(as we have seen), for one percent, sinking fund 
on the unfimded debt then existing, or which 
might thereafter be contracted. 

In 1802, it has also been already observed, it 
was deemed expedient that no provision should 
be made for a sinking fund of one per cent, on a 
capital of £86,796,300; and as it was considered 
by the proposer of the new regulation, in 1813, 
that he was reverting to the principle of Mr. Pitt’s 
act of 1792, he provided that £867,963 sfiould 
be added to the sinking fund for the one per cent, 
on the capital stock created, and which was 
omitted to be provided for in 1002. 

We cannot here follow into detail the far- 
reaching calculations, either of the advocates or 
opponents of our funding system. By the former 
it has been perhaps extravagantly eulogised; 
while it has oeen rashly, because totally, con- 
demned by the latter, its advantages have been 
to render possible the struggle of some parts and 
periods of the late contests for our political exi^ 
tcnce; and to. prevent those sudden drafis on 
private incomes, for the public use, which must 
in numerous cases have been overwhelming, if 
the expenditure of the year had been provided 
within the year. By this system, instead of 
calling on the people to pay at once the whole 
additional expense of the war, the government 
obtained the money wanted by selling annuities, 
either temporary or perpetual, to those who 
wmld give most fnr them; and contracted for 
the whole community a moral and political obli- 
gation to provide the means of regularly and 
punctually paying the annuities which it sold. 
The transaction, say its advocates, more nearly 
resembles that of raising money by sale of apnu- 
iiies and rent charges in private life, than the 
contracting of demandable dcljl-s ; differing in 
nothing from the former as to temporary annui- 
ties, and, with respect to the perpetual annuities, 
only differing from an ahs(»late sale of rent 
charges, by retaining a right to re-purchase them 
at a stipulated price, which price differs from that 
obtained by their sale, according to the con- 
ditions made at the time of the contnict. 

It is often objected to this system, that by 
raising money in this manner, instead of provi- 
ding it by adequate contemporary taxes, so far as 
we exonerate ourselves, wt* burden po.steritv. 

In a national view, and as concem.s the uiture 
resources the government, many inconve- 
niences may obviously arise from too great an 
extension of this system, but we apprehend that 
the popular objection to it which we have just 


now siuted, is at least oreroharged, if not 
alto^ther erroneous. 

If any one, in.stead of being called upon to 
pay £100 as his share of the extraordinary ex- 
penditure, is only called upon to pay about the 
usual interest of that sum, the difference as res- 
{)ecting his posterity amounts to this — ^that if his 
property is of such a sort that £100 cannot give 
£5 a year of revenue, he and his posterity lose 
the annual difference; but this may almos* 
always be avoided by a change of such property 
for other of a more profitable kind. If his pro- 
perty is so employed as to give him more than 
5 per cent, profit, he, and through him, his pos- 
terity, gain the whole of the difference. In any 
case, if he retains £100 capital, he has so much 
more to leave behind him. But if, according to the 
present system, he is also annually charged by 
increase of taxes with a •sum to redeem his 
assumed proportion of the annuity created, tlie 
only difference is, that the term during whicli he 
nays interest, instead of its principal money, 
Decomes limited in proportion to the efficacy of 
the addition. 

The principle of the mechanism of the British 
funding system, continues the above class of wri- 
ters, gives to it that certainty and equability of 
effect, which may safely be made the basis of 
political calculations, by which the plans of war- 
fare may be regulated in due proportion to the 
known pecuniary resources. 

On the undiminishing permanence of those 
resources, the means almost entirely depend of 
protracting hostilities till they may be advanta- 
geously terminated. Doubtless where the ruling 
power is sufficiently dreaded, various ways may 
be adopted for extorting an adequate supply of 
money, and a country previously rich and pros- 
perous may be long ana greatly declining before 
its government, if despotic, may be much en- 
feebled by poverty. But the grand qiu?stion is, 
by what pecuniary system this may be done irif/i- 
out impoverishing the people— without taking 
more for the public use than a portion of an in- 
creasing addition to tlie national capital ? The 
answer is found in the principle of the funding 
system of Britain. 

Some amount of national funded debt is cer- 
tainly convenient in many respects ; the punctu- 
ality witli which, in tins country, the interest is 
paid ; the facility with which money may he 
made productive, for any short period, by invest- 
ing it in public securities, and with which it may 
be receive*! back again at the moment when 
wanted, by the transfer of those securities : these 
and various other circumstances concur to make 
a national debt, such asoursis, a material advan- 
tage to many persons of moderate incomes, who 

canno* afford to wait for an uncertain receipt, and 

to many, whose commercial or other active em- 
ployments of their capital are materially irregular. 
But all these advantages in their fullest 
might probably be obtained by a national deb 
of very far less magnitude than that to 
ours has been swelled; and which cannot w 
contemplated without awful apprehensions oftne 
consequences which may ultimately follow, un^ 
less some effectual means can be provided 
retard its increase during war, and accelerate i 
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aiimnuuon attring peace ; the means undeubt- 
edly exw^ necessity of 

employing them is generally felt ; but the manner 
and extent in which they may be most conveni> 
ently adopted so as to avoid sudden changes in 
the state of political and private economy, is a 
problem of much more difficult solution than 
inay generally be imagined, and is, indeed, a 
practical question, materially depending on cir- 
cumstances as they arise. An important effect 
of our funding system has been to create appa- 
rently a new capital of great magnitude. 

‘ Nominally, without doubt, a new capital is 
created, but really it is a portion of the value of 
the intrinsic capital of the nation, transferred 
from those who hold that capital with entire 
power to manage it, to a new class of proprietors, 
who receive a portion of its profits through the 
agencyof government, Snd to whom their respective 
portions of these profits are guaranteed by the nati- 
onal faith. The effect of this system must always be 
to transfer a portion of the intrinsic private re- 
venue of the nation to a new, and as to this re- 
venue, unemployed and unproductive class; and if 
any considerable proportion of those who receive 
it were, in all other respects, unemployed and 
unproductive, and were tempted to fold their 
hands in idleness by an income thus obtained 
without any exertion, the moral and political 
mischief would be of considerable magnitude. 
Practically the evil is not seen, and perhaps does 
not exist beyond an extent which is outweighed 
by the advantages which tins system affords to 
very many, who from sex, or the infirmities of 
either extreme of life, are incapable of making 
a due profit of their property by personal ex- 
ertions. 

‘ But another effect of this system is to increase 
the nominal capital of the nation, as valued in 
money, though probably by no means to the ex- 
tent which some have imagined. Direct taxes on 
the private revenue, derived from property, if 
applied to pay the interest of a funded national 
debt, can have no effect in increasing the nominal 
amount of the national capital. In estimating 
the value of any estate, such a rent-charge to the 
nation would be deducted like any rent-charge 
paid to an individual, and the remaining capital 
would be less in due projKirlion to the capital 
virtually transferred ratlier than created. But so 
far as the revenue paid to the national creditors 
is obtained by direct taxes, personally charged, 
there probably results from the funding system a 
double representation in money value of intrinsic 
capital ; for the money value of that capital suf- 
fers no alteration, but only a portion is substract- 
ed from its profits, while the right of receiving 
that portion of the profits becomes the foundation 
of a new species of capital, estimated in due 
proportion to the contemporary value of any 
other secure and permanent source of clear in- 
come. If, there/ore, the question is properly 
examined, it will be found that, as the greater 
part of the public revenue of this country is 
raised by personal by indirect taxes, for that 
jeason the greater part of the national debt, both 
*uii(ied and unfunded, is an additional represen- 
tation in money value of the intrinsic capital, by 
tha profits of which its interest is paid ; and to 


this extent, therefore, the profit of money em- 
ployed in purchasing productive capital is likely 
to be diminished. The money value of the whole 
national capital is made up of the united prices 
of the intrinsic capital, ana of the national debts 
with which it is charged. If, therefore, the prices 
of the intrinsic capital, as of lands, merchandise, 
&c. &c., remain undiminished, more money 
must be employed to purchase its whole clear 
revenue; including in that revenue the part 
which is paid to the national creditors. 

* Personal taxes also, as well as other direct 
mxes, by producing a diminution of the private 
income, which might otherwise be expended, 
have obviously a tendency to increase rather 
than to diminish the value of money, by dimi- 
nishing the means of purchasing at former prices, 
and therefore cither r^ucing the consumption or 
the money value : which have ultimately equiva- 
lent effecUi, though liable to be controuled and 
counteracted by the mode in which the taxes are 
expended. Indirect taxes on consumption are 
generally supposed to have an important effect 
in increasing the prices of things so taxed much 
beyond a due proportion to their actual amount; 
in this manner diminishing the value of money, 
and, by a general effect on all profits of capital 
actively employed, increasing the nominal amount 
of the private incomes out of which tlie public ’ 
revenue is paid. Without doubt all taxes on 
merchandise of any kind will cause an effort on 
the part of those who sell it to indemnify them- 
selves, and in many cases may give them an. op- 
portunity of making an additional profit; but 
we apprehend that this must altogether depend 
on the general state of the country where they are 
levied. The burden of all indirect taxes will fall 
either on the merchant and tradesman, or on the 
consumer, precisely according to the increasing or 
diminishing means of the latter to make his usual 
purchases. If his means diminish, he must buy 
less or give a lower price ; and in either case the 
effect of taxes on his commodities will be to di- 
minish the profits of the trader : and the value of 
money, as a medium of coinmerci?, will be in- 
creased ill equal proportion. We have no doubt 
that, in an ultimate analysis, it will be found that 
a national debt, and the taxes which must be 
levied to pay its interest, are rather instrumental 
than primary causes of changes in the value of 
money, and in the proportion of private incomes 
to the demands on them for national purposes.^ 

Such are some of the fairest observations we 
have seen on the part of the friends to this sys- 
tem. We refer the reader to p. 300 and 301 of 
our article England for other considerations of a 
similar tendency. 

On the other hatid Dr. Hamilton and Mr. 
Ricardo contend that ‘The excess of revenue 
above expoiuiitnre is the only real sinking fund 
by which public debt can be discharged. The 
increase of the revenue and the diminution of ex- 
pense are the only means by which this sinking 
fund can be enlarged, and its operation rendered 
more effectual : and every scheme for discharging 
the public debt by sinking funds operating by 
compound interest, or in any other manner, un- 
less so far as the^ are founded upon this princi* 
pic, are illusory.*^ P. 10. 
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* Suppose/ says the latter able writer, ‘ a coun- 
try at peace, and its expenditure, including the 
interest of its debt, to oe £40,000^000, its re- 
venue to be £41,000,000, it would possess 
£1,000,000 of sinking fund. This million 
would accumulate at compound interest; for 
stock would be purchased with it in the market, 
and placed in the names of the commissioners 
for paying off the debt. These commissioners 
would be entitled to the dividends before re- 
ceived by private stockholders, which would be 
added to the capital of the sinking fund. The 
fund thus increased would make additional pur- 
chases the following year; and would be en- 
titled to a larger amount of dividends ; and thus 
would go on accumulating, till in time the whole 
debt would be discharged. Suppose such a 
country to increase its expenditure £1,000,000, 
without adding to its taxes, and to keep up the 
machinery of the sinking fund ; it is evident, 
that it would make no progress in the reduction 
of its debt, for, though it would accumulate a 
fund in the same manner as before in the hands 
of the commissioners, it would, by means of 
adding to its funded or unfunded debt, and by 
constantly borrowing, in the same way, the sum 
necessary to pay the interest on such loans,, ac- 
cumulate its million of debt annually, at com- 
pound interest, in the same manner as it accu- 
mulated its million annually of sinking fund. 

^But suppose that it continued its operations 
of investing the sinking fund in the purchase of 
stock, and made a loan for the million which it 
was deficient in its expenditure, and that, in 
order to defray the interest and sinking fund of 
such loan, it imposed new taxes on the people 
to the amount of £00,000, the real and cjfiicieiit 
sinking fund would, in that case, be £60,p00 
per annum, and no more, for there would be 
£1,000,000, and no more to invest in the pur- 
chase of stock, while £1,000,000 was raisea by 
the sale of stock, or, in other words, the revenue 
would exceed the expenditure by £60,000. 

* Suppose a war to take place, and the expen- 
diture to be increased to £60,000,000, while its 
revenue continued as before £41,000,000, still 
keeping on the operation of the commissioners, 
with respect to the investment of £1,000,000. 
If it were to raise war-taxes for the payment of 
the £20,000,000 additional expense, the million 
or sinking fund would operate to the reduction 
of the national debt at compound interest as it 
did before. If it raised £‘20,000,000 by loan in 
the- stocks or in exchequer bills, and did not 
provide for the interest by new taxes, but ob- 
tained it by an addition to tlie loan of the fol- 
lowing year, it would be accumulating a debt of 
£*20,000,000 at compound interest, and while 
the war lasted, and the same expenditure con- 


tinued, it would' not only be accumulating a debt 
of £20,000,000 at compound interest, but a debt 
of £20,000,000 per annum, and, consequently, 
the real increase of its debt, after allowing for 
the operation of the million of sinking fund, 
would be at the rate of £19,000,000 per annum 
at compound interest. But if it provided by 
new taxes 5 per cent, interest for this annual 
loan of £20,000,000, it would, on one hand, 
simply increase the debt £20,000,000 per ati- 
num ; on the , other, it would diminish it by 
£1,000,000 per annum, with its compound in- 
terest. If we suppose that, in addition to the 5 
per cent, interest, it raised also by annual taxes 
£200,000 per annum, as a sinking fund, for each 
loan of £20,000,000, it would, the first year of 
the war, add £200,000 to the sinking fund ; the 
second year £400,000 ; the third year £600,000, 
and soon, £200,000 for every loan of £20,000,000. 
Kvery year- it would add, by means of the ad- 
ditional taxes, to its annual revenue, without in- 
creasing its expenditure. Every year too that 
part of this revenue which was devoted to the 
puiqiose of purchasing debt would increase by 
the amount of the dividends on the stock pur- 
chased, and thus would its revenue still farther 
increase, till at last the revenue would ovcrtaki? 
the expenditure, and then once again it would 
have an efficient sinking fund for the reduction 
of debt. 

‘ It is evident, that the result of these opera- 
tions would be the same, the rate of interest being 
supposed to be always at per cent, or any 
other rate, if during the excess of expenditure 
above revenue, the operation of the commis- 
sioners in the purchase of stock were to cease. 
The real increast* of the national debt must de- 
peiul upon the excess of expenditure above re- 
venue, and that would l>e no ways altered by a 
different arrangement. Suppose that, instead of 
raising £20,000,000 the first year, and paying off 
£1,000,000, only £19,000,000 had boim raise d 
by loan, and the same laxt*s had been raised, 
namely, £1,200,000. As f* per cent, would be 
paid on £19,000,000 only, instead of on 
£20,000,000, or £950,000 foV interest instead of 
£1,000,000, there would remain, in addition to 
the original million, £250,000 towards the loan 
of the following year, consequently, the loan of 
the second year would be only for £18,750,000, 
— but as £1,200,000 would be again mised by 
additional taxes, or £2,400,000 in the whole the 
second year, besides the original million, there 
would be a surplus, after paying the interest of 
both loans, of £1,512,500, and therefore the loau 
of the third year would be for £18,487,500. 
The progre.ss during five years is shown in the 
following table : — 



Loan each 
year. 

Amount of 
Loans. 

Amount of 
Interest. 

Amount of 
Taxes. 

Surplus. 

V fjars. 

£. 

£. 


£. 

£. 

First . . 

19,000,000 

i<t,o()o,ooo 

950,000 

2,200,000 

1,250,000 

Second . 

18,750,000 

37,7.50,000 

1,887,500 

3,400,000 

1,512,500 

Third . 

18,487,500 

56,237,500 

! 2,811,875 

4,600,000 

1,788,125 

Fourth 

18,211,875 

74,440,375 

1 3,722,469 

5,800,000 

2,077,531 

Fifth . . 

17,922,469 

02,371,844 

j 4,61R,.592 

7,000 000 

2,381,408 
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If, instead of thus diminishing the loan each 
year, the same amount of taxes' precisely had 
been raised, and the sinking fund had been ap- 
plied in the usual manner, the amount of debt 
would have been exactly ttie same at any one of 
these periods. These considerations led Dr. 
Hamilton to the conclusion, that this first mode 
of raising the supplies during war, viz. by di- 
minishing the amount of the annual loans, and 
stopping the purchases of the commissioners in 
the market, would be more economical, and that 
it ought therefore to be adopted. In the first 
place, all the expenses of agency would be 
saved. In the second, the premium usually ob- 
tained by the contractor for the loan, would be 
saved, on that part of it which is repurchased by 
the commissioners in the open market. It is 
true tliat the stocks may fall as well as rise be- 
tween the time of contracting for the loan, and 
the time of the purchases made by the commis- 
sioners ; and, therefore, inr some cases, the public 
may gain by the present arrangement ; but as 
these chances are equal, and a certain advantage 
is given to the loan contractor to induce him to 
advance his money, independently of all con- 
tingency of future price, the public now give 
tliis advantage on the larger sum instead of on 
the smaller. On an average of years this can- 
not fail to amount to a very considerable sum. 

‘ But both these objections would be obviated,^ 
says Mr. llioardo, * if the clause in the original 
sinking fund bill, authorising the commissioners 
to subscribe to any loan for the public service, 
to the amount of the annual fund which they 
have to invest, were uniformly complied with. 
This is the mode which has, for S(*veral years, 
l)eon strongly urged on ministers by MrOrenfell, 
and is far preferable to that which Dr. Hamilton 
riaommends.' 

'Ihis great, and on the whole, perhaps, most 
impartial of modern political economists, finally 
observes, ‘ Suppose a country to be free from 
<iebt, and a war to take place, whicli should in- 
volve it in an annual additional expenditure of 
£‘J0,0')0,000, there are three modes by which 
this expenditure may be provided ; first, taxes 
may be raised to the amount of £20,000,000 
per annum, from which the country would be 
totally freed on the return of peace ; or, secondly, 
the money might be annually borrowed ami 
funded ; in which case, if the interest agreed 
upon was 5 per cent., a perpetual charge of 
£1,000,000 per annum taxes would he incurred 
for the first year’s expense, from which there 
would be no relief during peace, or in any future 
of an additional million for the second 
year’s expense, and so on for every year that the 
war might last. At the end of tw^enty years, if 
the war lasted so long, the country would be per- 
petually encumbered with taxes of £20,000,000 
per annum, aud would have to repeal the same 
course on the recurrence of any new war. The 
third mode of providing for the expenses of the 
War would be to borrow annually the £20,000,000 
required as before, but to provide, by taxes, a 
.mnd, in additiori to the interest, which, accumu- 
ating at Compound interest, t*hould finally be 
equal to the debt. In the case supposed, if 
woney was raised at 5 per cent., and a sum of 
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£200,000 per annum, in addition to the million 
for interest, were provided, it would accumulate 
to £20,000,000 in forty-five years ; and, by con- 
senting to raise £1,200,000 per annum by taxes, 
for every loan ©f £20,000,000, each loan would 
be paid off in forty-five years from the time of 
its creation; and in forty-five years from the 
termination of the war, if no new debt were 
created, the whole would be redeemed, and the 
whole of the taxes would be repealed. Of these 
three rnodes^ we are decidedly of opinion that 
the preference should be given to the first. The 
burtnens of the war are undoubtedly great during 
its continuance, but at its termination they cease 
altogether. When the pressure of the war is felt 
at once, without mitigation, 7ve shall be less dis^ 
posed wantonly to engage in an expensive contest, 
and if engaged in it, we shall be sooner disposed 
to get out of it, unless it be a contest for some 
great national interest. In point of economy, 
there is no real difference in either of the 
modes.’ 

The objections to this mode of Mr. Ricardo’s 
are, however, as we have indeed already inti- 
mated, serious : suppose the exiraordinary sup- 
plies to be raised by extraordinary taxes within 
the year, pressed upon merchants, manufacturers, 
and landholders, in short on all classes whose 
capital is invested in propert]y not immediately 
accessible or convertible into money, so that 
they could not meet these large demands. It. 
has been answered that all these descriptions of 
people may obtain the same accommodation 
which they enjoy under the present system, by 
going into the money market and borrowing for 
themselves. But here a difficulty occurs, in the 
necessity of finding security for private loans 
which does not occur in the funding system. This 
the trader has not to offer, unless either the whole 
of his capital is not invested in his business, in 
which case he is, as to the part not invested, a 
capitalist, not concerned in trade ; or, unless his 
trading capital is fixed, that is to say, invested 
in buildings and machinery which may be mort- 
gaged, in which case he is pro tanto in the same 
situation as a landowner. But if his capital be 
wholly circulating, that is, constantly passing 
from him in the shape of wages, price of raw 
material, or purchase of goods, and returning to 
him by the produce of his sales, he can give no 
security, and must withdraw from his trade the 
portion of capital required of him, contract his 
dealings, and probably ruin his prospects. The 
fact IS, that, when the government goes into the 
market, it is able to borrow on the credit of all 
the capitals of the country as one great capital, 
managed indeed by different individuals, some 
of whom will fail, but others will succeed, and 
by their success will keep the national capital 
entire ; and therefore; as it makes no diflerence 
to the creditor of the public whether A is ru- 
ined and B enriched, or B ruined and A en- 
riched, both A and B are left to possess and 
manage their respective capitals in their own 
way. But to the private creditor of A it is every 
thing that A, and A alone and individually 
should retain his property entire, and therefore 
the private creditor will reqtiirc to have s\ich a 
hohl upon that property as to make it impos- 
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tible for A to dissipate it, and if it is so se- 
cured, A cannot embark it in trading specu* 
lations so as to hazard its loss. 

It is not only the trader ^ho would often find 
it difficult to oiTer such security for the sum de- 
manded of him by the state as would be accepted 
in the money market. How many landholders 
are there of large and clear incomes, the titles 
of whose estates will hardly bear the minute in- 
spection to which they must submit them if they 
attempt to borrow money upon mortgage 1 At 
what a disadvantage must the owners of life- 
estates borrow the sums assessed upon them ! 
and yet even these would be better oft than some 
other classes of borrowers. For instance, the 
interest, which a fellow of a college has in his 
fellowship, may by possibility endure through his 
life, and is therefore recognised by the law as a 
freehold; yet it is determinable by marriage, 
which the law will permit no man to bind him- 
•self not to contract, and by the commission or 
omission of various other acts, against which no 
covenant could secure the lender, and upon 
which the judgment of a domestic forum, namely 
that of a visitor, is conclusive, however summary 
or informal. Naval and military officers are 
similarly situated ; and it would pobably not be 
easy for either fellow or captain, having no other 
property but his fellowship or commission, to 
anticipate his revenue by raising a loan upon it, 
oven if the law had not prevented officers from 
borrowing on the security of their commissions. 
And the same remarks apply to all those nume- 
rous classes of persons, some high and some 
low, whose incomes arise from the enjoyment 
of offices of which they are liable to be deprived 
at the will of their employers, for their own mis- 
conduct, or in consequence of supervening ina- 
bility to perform the duties, arising from sick- 
ness, accident, &c. But the government can 
borrow upon the credit of all these incomes, as 
if they were permanent ; for, though A B and 
C lose their situations, others must succeed to 
them, in whose hands the emoluments will be 
equally accessible to tbe government. And, in 
like manqer, wherever a fund is divided between 
a tenant for life and a remainder-man, cither of 
these parties must borrow to a disadvantage; 
the first on account of the insecurity, the second 
on account of the remoteness of his interest ; but 
the government can borrow on the credit of the 
whole fund, which it can reach in either X>f their 
hands. But further, where the borrower is an 
individual, he must submit to the inconvenience 
of being liable to have the loan called in at the 
pleasure of the lender ; or, if he stipulates that 
It shall not be called in for a certain time, or 
witliout a certain notice, or the like, all such sti- 
pulations are valuable considerations in addition 
to the loan, and must of course be paid for by 
an equivalent in some shape or other. But the 
fkcility with which government securities are ne- 
gociat^ renders all arrangements of this sort 
unnecessary ; the holder can at all times get their 
value at the market price, and as that price, if 
the character of the government for stability and 
punctuality in its payments be good, is liable 
4>riiy to the same fluctuations inversely to which 
the value of money in the market is liable, and 


as those fluctuations are uncertain indheir nature, 
and os likely to be to the benefit of the holder 
as to his detriment, it amounts to nearly the 
same thing, so far as he is concerned, as if toe 
value of these securities were fixed to the most 
perfect uniformity. This, indeed, is impossible 
not from any peculiarity in the nature of go. 
vernraent securities, but because no commodity 
is free from fluctuation in value; and money 
lent to be repaid in numero as little as any other; 
for the borrower may force the lender to receive 
it again at a very disadvantageous time; and, if 
he be restricted from so doing, that agreement 
must be paid for by an equivalent, as was before 
observed in the corresponding case. 

* Supposing^ however,' says a writer on this 
subject in the Quarterly Review, * all the diffi- 
culties attending the ncgociatioii of private loons 
to be surmounted, still the use of tliis expedient 
neutralises the first of tbe two advantages pro- 
posed by the advocates of the new plan of 
finance. For if, at the end of the war, individjials 
are to remain oppressed by the weight of debts 
contracted Tor the purpose of paying off in each 
year their shares of its charge, they will be no 
less distressed than they now are by remaining 
liable to their shares of tbe public debt. 

< We will now consider whether, by the use 
of the same expedient, the other anticipatc<l ad- 
vantage, namely, the saving the expense of col- 
lecting tbe interest-taxes, negociating public 
loans, and managing the accounts of the debt, 
would be more effectually realised. It is mate- 
rial and obvious to remark, though it seems to 
have escaped the notice of our projectors, that 
the expense of collection must be added to the 
weight of taxes levied for the purpose of raising 
the supply within the year, as well as to that of 
interest-taxes. If both were to be collected at 
the same rate per cent., nothing would be saved 
upon this head by tbe remission of the extraor- 
dinary taxes at the end of the war. The two 
rincipal branches of the revenue of the united 
ingdom, the customs and the excise, are col- 
lected, the former at an expense of about 12, 
the latter of about 4| per cent. The net receipt 
of the customs, after deducting repayments, 
allowances, discounts, drawbacks, &c., amounted, 
in the year ending on the .5th of January, 1823, 
to £12,923,420 and a frdction ; tlie cost of col- 
lection to £1,547,486 and a fraction ; the net 
receipt of the excise amounted to £28,976,344 
and a fraction ; the cost of collection to £1,360,869 
and a fraction. Tlie total net receipt then oi 
these two taxes, about £42,000,000, costs nearly 
7 per cent., in collecting. We will assume that 
any additional taxes to be imposed for the ser- 
vice of a war would be collected at the same 
rate, and that the sum required to be raised ii 
£l, OOP, 000. If this is raised by loan at 5 per 
cent., the expense of collecting the interest-taxes, 
£50,000, at 7 per cent., will be £3,500 a year, 
and an annuity to that amount must be raise 
by the people, in addition to the • ! 

but if tne whole million is 1® 
the year by war taxes, the expense of colleen » 
these taxes will, at 7 per cent., a 

£70,000 ; and this £70,000 must also 
by the contributors by private loan, aw 
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yearly interest of it at 5 per cent., yriU also be 
£3,500 a year. The same reasoning applies, 
whatever rate of interest money may be supposed 
to bear at the date of the transaction, or at what- 
ever rate per cent, the taxes may be supposed 
to be collected ; because any increase or dimi- 
nution of either of these rates would affect both 
sides of the account alike. It is true, indeed, 
that, if the selection of the obiects and modes 
of taxation were guided by perfect political wis- 
dom, there ought to be no other difference be- 
tween the cost of collecting a large and a small 
revenue, than that trifling one, which would arise 
from the necessity of .employing in the former 
case agents of greater responsibility, and conse- 
quently requiring larger pay, than such as would 
be suflicient in the latter. For, as all taxes 
ought to be so contrived as to bear equally upon 
every man’s property in proportion to its value, 
nothing more ought to be necessary, when the 
public service requires a larger amount of money 
to be raised, than to ihcrease the weight of the 
existing taxes, without creating any new ones, 
which would require the introduction of new 
machinery for the purpose of collecting them. 
But this contrivance is one of the most difficult 
problems in political economy. The property- 
tax was perhaps the nearest approach that has 
ever been made to 'the solution of it ; and ac- 
cordingly the expense of collecting that tax 
was incomparably less than that of any other 
that ever was imposed in this country, being, in 
the year ending on the 5th of January, 1814, 
only £306,158, upon a receipt of £14,318,816. 
Still the repugnance, with which it was endured, 
showed that it had defects, unatoned for in the 
opinion of the contributors, even by the high 
merits which it possessed as a measure of public 
economy. If, however, it should be maintained, 
and we acknowledge ourselves inclined to lean 
to this opinion, that the public dislike to this 
tax was occasioned more by the great weight, 
which it added to the already enormous pressure 
of the public burdens, than by any thing pecu- 
liarly onnoxious in its own nature ; that a pro- 
perty-tax judioiously imposed might be advan- 
tageously substituted for all others, or nearly all, 
even in time of peace, and that by increasing it 
unon occasions of extraordinary emergency, any 
aaditional sum of money, which the public ne- 
cessities required, and the national resources 
could furnish, might be collected with a very 
small, if any, additional expense ; then we would 
observe that, as by reason of the exclusive em- 
ployment of this tax, the collection of the supply- 
taxes would cost no more, or but little more, 
during the war, than that of the interest-taxes 
would have cost under the funding system ; so 
neither would the collection of the interest-taxes 
after the return of peace, under this latter system, 
add materially, if at all, to the cost which must 
have been incurred in raising the ordinary taxes 
the peace establishment. If it should be said 
ihat in point of fact people of this country 
did submit during the war to raise large supplies 
^ the property-tax, which was .brought into the 
^xchequer at a cheap rate, and are now paying 
the intemst of the public debt by other taxes ga- 
thered at a great expense, we answer that this 


circumstance does not at all affect the meriu of 
the two systems under consideration, inasmuch 
as this heavier chs^e is voluntarily incurred by 
the contributors in preference to the lighter 
charge, on account of their dislike to a peculiar 
mode of taxation, and is therefore not fairly at- 
tributable to the funding system, to which a pro- 
perty-tax would be quite as applicable as to 
that of raising the supplies within the year. It 
IS therefore immaterial to the present question, 
whether an increased expense of collection does 
or does not attend an increase of taxation ; be- 
cause, in the latter case, the gathering either of 
the supply or the interest taxes will cost nothing 
in addition to the expense of collecting the ordi- 
nary revenue ; in the former case, the collecting 
of the supply-taxes for one year will be as bur- 
thensome as the collecting for ever of those 
which would be necessary to defray the interest 
of a loan of equal amount. The funding system 
then is not more expensive, as far as relates to 
the collection of taxes, than that which is op- 
posed to it.’ This writer then endeavours to show 
that in the negociation of its loans, and the ma- 
nageme\it of the accounts, which become neces- 
sary in consequence of them, it is far more 
economical. But we cannot further pursue the 
discussion. ^ 

FUN'DAMRNT, n.s. ) Old Fr./unde- 

Fundamen'tal, adj. & n. i. >ment ; Lat. fun- 
Fumdamemt'ally, udv. jdamentum. The 
foundation of any thing. That on which the body, 
building, proposition, argument, or procedure 
rests, i^sential ; not merely accidental, but of 
the very nature and essence of the thing. 

Yeve me then of thy gold to make our cloistre ; 
Quod he ; * for mouy a muscle and mony an oistre/ 
Whan other men han ben ful wel at ese. 

Hath ben our food our cloistre for to rese ^ 

And yet God wot, unueth the fundament 
Parfourmod is ; ne of our pavement, 

N'is not a tile, yet within wones : 

By God we owen fourty pound for stones. 

Chaucer. The Sompnouret Tale, 
You that will be less fearful than discreet. 

That love the fundamental part of state. 

More than you doubt the charge of it. 

Shakepeare, 

Until this can be agreed upon, one main and fun- 
damental cause of the most grievous war is not like to 
be taken from the earth. Raleigh, 

We propose the question, whether those who hold 
the fundamentaU of faith may deny Christ damnably 
in respect of superstructures and consequences that 
arise from them. South, 

Such we find they are, as can controul 
The servile actions of our wavering soul. 

Can fright can alter, or can chain the will 
Their ills all built on life, that fundamental ill. 

Prior, 

Religion is not only useful to civil society, but fim- 
damentally necessary to iu very birth and constitution. 

Benthy, 

Yet some there were among the sounder few. 

Of those who less presumed, and better knew. 

Who durst assert the juster ancient cause. 

And here restored wit^s fundamental laws. Pope, 
The unlimited power placed fundamenioily in the 
body of a people, the legislators endeavour to deposit 
In such hands as would preserve the people. Swift, 
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It n a very jait reproach, that there thoald be so 
much violence and hatred in religious matters among 
men who agree in all fundamentaU^ and only differ in 
some ceremonies, or mere speculative points* Id, 

Gain some general and fundameMal truths, both in 
philosophy, in religion, and in human life. Wattt, 

Fundamental Bass, in-^ music, that which 
serves for a foundation to the harmony. This 
part is according to Rousseau, and all authors, 
who have proceeded upon M. Rameau’s experi- 
ment, in Its primary idea, that bass which is 
formed by the fundamental notes of every per- 
fect chord that constitutes the harmony of the 
piece ; so that under each chord it causes to be 
heard, or understood, the fundamental sound of 
that particular chord ; that is, the sound from 
whence it is derived by the rules of harmony. 
From whence we may see that the fundamenUil 
bass can have no other contexttire than that of a 
regular and fundamental succession, without 
which the procedure of the upper parts would 
be illegitimate. To understand this well, it is 
necessary to be known, that, according to the 
system of Rameau, which Rousseau has followed 
in his dictionary, every chord, though colhiposcd 
of several sounds, can only have one which is 
its fundamental, viz* that which produces this 
chord, and which is its bass according to tlie 
direct and natural order. See Music. 

A Fundamental Chord is that whose bass 
is fundamental, and in which the sounds are 
ranged in the same order as when tliey are gene- 
rated, according to the experiment so often re- 
peated by M. d’Alembert, in his Preliminary 
Discourse and Elements of Music. *See Music. 
But, as this order removes the parts to an extreme 
distance one from the other, they must bo ap- 
proximated by combinations or inversions; but 
if the bass remains tlie same, the chonl does not 
for this reason cease to bear llie name of fund.i- 
mental. Such an example is this chord, ul mi 
sol, included in the interval of a fifth: whereas, 
in the order of its generation, ut sol mi, it 
includes a tenth, and even a .seventeenth ; since 
the fundamental ut is not the fifth of sol, but the 
octave of that fifth. 

A Fundamental Sound is that which forms 
the lowest note of the chord, and from whence 
are deduced the harmonial relations of the rest ; 
or^ which serves for a key to the tone. See 
Tonic. 

FUNDY, a bay of North America, between 
New England and Nova Scotia, remarkable for 
its tides, which rise to the height of fifty or sixty 
feet, and flow so rapidly as to overtake animals 
which feed upon the shore. Its extent north- 
ward, or rather to the north-east, is about 200 
miles. From its mouth up to Passamaquoddy 
Bay, on its north-west side, situated between the 
province of New Brunswick and the district of 
Maine, are a number of bays and islands on both 
sides, and thus far it contracts its breadth 
gradually. It Is twelve leagues across from St. 
John's, in New Brunswick, to the gut of Anna- 
polis, in Nova Scotia. The fishery is here very 
abundant and profitable. 

FIJNEN, Fionia, or Fyf.n, a considerable 
island of Denmark, in the Baltic, separated from 
Jutland by a stra 1 called the I«ess Bolt, and 


from the island of Zealand by the Great Belt It 
is 340 miles in circuit, and contains 1376 square 
miles, and 120,000 inhabitants. On the north- 
east is the gulf of Odenzee, the only conside- 
rable indentation of the island, which has wSeveral 
hills, lake.s and rivers. Here also are forests of 
oak and birch. Funen is fertile in rye, barley, 
oats, peas, and maize for exportation ; and luis, 
besides, extensive orchards and hop grounds. 
Fattening cattle for export, and raising bees, form 
also considerable branches of its rural economy. 
The chief places are, 1 . Odenzee, at the liead 
of the gulf of the same name, with 6000 inhabi- 
tants, and some manufactures of woollens, and 
skins for gloves ; the water of the rivulet which 
runs through it being particularly proj>er for this 
last purpose. From twenty to thirty tradin^r 
vessels belong to it, and 200 enter and clear wn 
annually. 2. Nyborg, a fortified town; of l,6oo 
inhabitants, on the Great Belt, where a duty is 
paid by all merchant ships passing through. It 
is also the usual crossing place to Corsoer, in 
Zealand, and has a good port, and forty to fjfiy 
single-masted vessels belong to it. 3. Svend- 
borg, on the south end of the island, and 4. l au- 
borg on the .south-west, leaving each *2000 or 
3000 inhabitants. 5. Middelfart, on the nar- 
rowest part of the Little Belt, the usual crossing 
place to Srioghoe, in Jutland; it is a sinull town, 
chiefly inhabited by fishermen and boatmen. G. 
Bogenzee on the north, and 7. Lessens on tlie 
west, both of little consequence. 

FU'N ICRAIi, n.H. hadj. I VT. funcrailks ; Lat. 
FuNr/uF.AL, (uij. Sf^HUttfwurca, Funus 

is derived from Jmis, a cord, because lighted 
cord.s, or torches, were carried before bodicjj 
which were interred by night. The term funeral 
therefore denotes tlie ordinary solemnity which 
attends the consigninent of a body to the grave; 
the payment of tlie last lioiiors to the dead. Fu- 
nereal is used poetically to describe what is dartc, 
black, or dismal. 

And after that, came woful Kmclic, 

With fire in hand, as was that time the gise. 

To don the office of funeral service. 

Chawer, Kfdghlei Tale, 
The lady, when she saw her champion fall. 

Like the old ruinos of a broken towrc. 

Staid not to waile his woefull funeral ; 

But from him fled away with all her powre. 

Sjyfinter. Faerie Qusene. 
Here, under leave, of Brutus, and the rest. 

Come I to speak in Cirsar’s fvmeruX, Shahpeare. 

All things that we ordained festival, 

Turned from their office to black funeral. Id. 

Our instruments to melancholy bells. 

Our wedding chear to a sad funeral feast. Id. 

May he find hit funeral 

I* tlie* sands, when he before his day tball fall. 

DeniMm. 

No day ho taw but that wbich breaks, 

Tbro* frighted cloudt,ln forked streaks ; 

While round the rattling thunder hurled. 

At at the funeral of the world. 

Marvel, The Unfortunate Lover, 
Thy hand o'er townt the funeral torch displays, 

And forms a thousand ills ten thousand ways. 

Jhyden, 

But if his soul hath winged the destined fligld* 
Inhabitant of deep disattroot night, 
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ffomoward with pious spocil rcpiss tho main. 

To the pale shade funereal rites ordain. Pape. 

Tlic \on^ funerals blacken all tho way. Id. 

Vou are soinetiiucs d^tirou* to see a funeral pass by 
in the street. Hutift. 

lulia ! ols> Italia, thou who hasc 
The fatal gift of beauty, which bccamo * 

A funeral dower of present woes and past, 

Ou thy sweet brow is sorrow ploughed by shame. 

And annals graved in characters of flume. 

Byrm, Childe Harold. 

Ho has not had 

The misery t<» die a subject where 

Ifo reigned : then let his funeral rites be princely. 

Id. The Two Fascari, 

What shall he be ere night ? perchance a thing 
O’er which the raven flaps her funeral wing. 

Id. Corsair. 

Funetial Games, a part of tlie corcMnony of iho 
ancient funerals. It was ctistomary for persons 
of rank, among the ant^ient (Jret^s and Romans, 
to iiislittite games, witli all sorts of cxortMses, to 
render ihe deatii of their friends more reinarkalde. 
Tills practice was general, and is often mentioned 
by ancient writers, d'iie celebration of these 
games, among the (Wrecks, mostly consisted of 
horse races; the prizes were of different sorts and 
value, according to l.he<piality and inagnilicence 
of the person lliat etdehrated them. The garlands 
given to victors on such occasions were usually 
of parsley, which was thought to have some par- 
tindar relation to the dead. Among the Romans 
these games consisted chiefly of processions; 
and sometimes of mortal combats of gladiators 
around the funeral pile. They, as well as the 
(irceks, had also a custom of slaying a number 
of captives before the pile, as victims to appease 
the mines of the dccease<l. Citsar relates, that 
the Gauls had also this custom. The funeral 
* games wore abolished by the emperor Claudius. 
Fun ERA I. Oration, a discourse pronounced 
in praise of a pcrs<in deceased, at the ceremony 
of his funeral. • This custom is also very ancient. 
In the annexed account of the Egyptian rites of 
intermi nt, may be perceivetl the first rudiments 
of funeral orations, which were afterwards 
moulded into a more regular form by other 
nations, who adopted this practise. Nor can we 
umit remarking, that those funeral solemnities 
were attended not only with orations in praise 
of the deceased, but with prayers for him, made 
hy one who personated tin.* dx-ceased. An entire 
form of one of these is preserved by Rorphyry, 

* Hhen,’ says ho, ‘ they (the Egyptians) embalm 
their deceased nobles, lliey privately take out 
the contrails, and lay them up in an ark or chest; 
moreover, among other things which they do in 
favor of the deceased, lihing up the arc or chest 
to the sun, they invoke him ; oim of the Libiti- 
oarii making a prayer for the deceased, which 
^mphaiitiis has translated out of the Egyptian 
*<inguage, and is as follows : — O lord, the sun, 
^md all the gods who give life to man, receive 

and admit me into tho society of the immortal 
for, .is long a;, 1 Uved in this world, 
i«ive religiously woi shipped the gods whom 
parents showed me, and have always honored 
ose who begot my liody ; nor have I killed 

• ’^y man, nor have i defrauded any of what has 
*een committed to my trust, nor have I done 
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any thing which is inexpiable. Indocfl, whilst 
1 was alive, if I have sinned either by eating or 
drinking any thing which wjis not lawful ; not 
through myself have I sinned, but through these, 
showing the ark and chest where the entrails 
were. And, having thus spoke, he casts it into 
the river, but the rest of the body he embalms 
as pure.^ Tho (Jrecians received the seeds of 
superstition and idolatrous worship from the 
Egyptians, by Cecrops, Cadmus, Daiiaus, and 
Erechtheus, coming into Greece; and, among 
other customs tiaiisplanled from Egypt, were 
the solemnities used at the burial of the (lead. 
Of these an encomium on the deceased always 
formed a part. From the Eayptians and 
Grecians, especially the latter, the Romans 
received many of their laws and customs, as well 
as much of their polytheism and idolatrous wor- 
ship. The eorpse benng brought to their great 
oratory, called the rostra, the next of the kin 
laudubat defunctuni pro rostris, i. e. made a 
funeral oration, in the commendalion principally 
of the party deceased, but touching the worthy 
acts also of those his predecessors whose images 
were there p csent. Dr. Rennet says, that ‘In 
fdl the funerals of note, especially in the public 
or indictive, the corpse was first brought with a 
vast train of followers into the forum ; here one 
of the nearest relations ascended the rostra, and 
delivered an oration in praise of the deceased. If 
none of the kindred undertook the office, it was 
discharged by some of the most eminent persons 
in the city for learning and eloquence, as Appiati 
reports of the funeral of Sylla. And Pliny, tlu? 
younger, reckons it as the last addition to the hap- 
piness of a very great man, that he had the honor 
to be prais(;d at his funeral by the most elorpient 
Tacitus, then consul. Fhe invention of this 
custom is generally attributed to Valerius PopU- 
cola, soon after the expulsion of the regal family. 
Plutarch tells us, that honoring his colleague’s 
obsec^uies wdth a funeral oration, it so pleased 
the Romans, that it became customary for the 
best men to celebrate the funerals of great persons 
with speeches in their commendation.’ Thus 
.luliiis Ciesar, according to custom, made an ora- 
tion in the rostra, in praise of his wife Cornelia, 
and his aunt Julia, when dead ; wherein he 
showed, that his aunt's descent, by her mother’s 
side, was from hings, and, by her father’s, from 
the gods. Plutarch sa> s, that ‘ he approved of 
the law of the Romans, 'which ordered suitable 
praises to be given to women as well as to men 
after death.* Though, by w hat he says in another 
place, it seems that the old Roman law was, that 
funeral orations should be made only for the 
older women ; and therefore he says, that Ca'sar 
was the First that made one upon his own wife, 
it not being then usual to take notice of younger 
women in that way ; but by that action he gained 
much favor from the populace, who aftt'rwards 
looked upon him, and love<l him as a very mild 
and good man. The reason why such a law was 
made in favor of tho women, l.ivy tells ns, was 
this, That when there was such a scarcity of 
money in the public treasury, that the sum agreed 
upon to give the Gauls to break up the siege of 
the city and caintol could not be raisc'd, the 
women colleeteil among themselves and m.id« 
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it up ; who hereupon had not only thanks given 
them, but this additional honor, that after death 
tliey should be solemnly praised^ as well as the 
men ; whence it appears, that, before this time, 
the men only had those funeral orations made 
for therm. 

Funfral Hites, ceremonies accompanying 
the burial of any person. These rites differed 
among the ancients according to the different 
genius and religion of each country. 

Tlie first people who seem to have paid any 
particular respect to their dead, were the Egyp- 
tians, the posterity of I lam; as they wore the 
first cultivators of idolatrous worship and super- 
stition, after the flood, they were also tlu? first who 
asserted the immortality of the soul, in its migra- 
tion into all kinds of animals in earth, air, and 
sea, and its return to the human body ; which 
they supposed to be within the term of 3000 
years. Hence proceeded their great care in em- 
balming their dead bodies, and their vast expense 
in building proper repositories for them ; for th(*y 
were more solicitous about their graves than 
their houses. Whenever a person -died among 
the Egyptians, his parents and friends put on 
raoumml habits, and abstained from all banoucts 
and entertainments. This mourning lasted irom 
forty to seventy days, during which time they em- 
balmed the body. The embalmed body was 
restored to the friends, who placed it in a kind 
of open chest, which was preserved either in their 
bouses, or in the sepulchres of their ancestors. 
But before the dead were deposited in the tomb, 
they underwent a solemn judgment, which ex- 
tended even to their kings. Of this remarkable 
custom we have a partif.ular account in the first 
book of Diodorus Siculus. * Those who prepare 
to bury a relation, give notice of the day intended 
for the ceremony to the judges, and to all the 
friends of the deceased ; informing them that the 
body will pass over the lake of that district to 
which the dead belonged ; when on the judges 
assembling, to the number of more than forty, 
and ranging themselves in a semicircle on the 
further side of the lake, the vessel is set afioat, 
which those who superintend the funeral have 
prepared for this purpose. This vessel is managed 
W a pilot, called, in the Egyptian language, 
Charon ; and hence they say that (Jrpheus, 
travelling in old times into Egypt, and seeing 
this ceremony, formed his fable of the infernal 
regions, partly from what he saw, and jiarlly from 
invention. The vessel being launched on the 
lake, before the coffin, which contains the body, 
is put on board, the law permits all, who are so 
inclined, to produce an nccusation against it. If 
any ofie steps forth, and proves that the deceased 
has led an evil life, the judges pronounce sen- 
tence, and the body is precluded from burial; 
but if the accuser is convicted of injustice in his 
charge, he falls himself under a considerable 
penalty. When no accuser apjpears, or when the 
accuser, is proved to be .in unfair one, the rela- 
tions who arc assembled change their expressions 
of sorrow into eriComiam.s on the dead; yet do 
not, like the Greeks, speak in honor of his family, 
because they consider all Egyptians as^ equally 
well bom-; but they set forth the educatflon and 
manners of his youth, his piety and jdalice in 
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maturer life, Ids i^odemtion, and every virtue by 
which he was distinguished ; and they suppli- 
cate the infernal deities to receive him as an 
associate among the blest. The multitude join 
their acclamations of applause in this celebration 
of the dead, whom they consider as going to 
p^iss an eternity among the just below.’ Such 
is the description which Diodorus gives of this 
funeral judicature, to which even the kings of 
Egypt were subject. The same author asserts, 
that many sovereigns had been thus judicially 
deprived of the honors of burial by the indigna- 
tion of their people ; and that the terrors of such a 
fate had the most salutaiy infiuence on the virtue 
of their kings. 

Among the Greeks it was usual sometimes be- 
fore the interment, to put a piece of money into 
the mouth of the deceased, which was thought 
to be Charon’s fare for wafting the departed soul 
over the infernal river. This ceremony was not 
used in those countries which were supposed to 
be situated in the neighbourhood of the infernal 
regions, and to lead thither by a ready and di- 
rect road. The corpse was likewise furnished 
with a cake composed of flour, lioney, 
which was designed to appease the fury of (’er- 
berus, the door-keeper of hell, and to procure 
the ghost a safe and quiet entrance. During the 
time the corpse coniinucjd in the house, thi're 
stood before the door a ve.ssel of water : the di'- 
sigii of which was,- that those concerned about 
the body mig'ht purify themselves by washing ; 
it being the opinion of the Greeks, as well as of 
the Jews, tliat pollution was contKictcd by touch- 
ing a dead body. The ceremonies by whicli 
they expressed their sorrow for the death of their 
friends were various ; but it seems to have been 
a constant rule to recede as much as possible m 
habit and behaviour from tneir ordinary customs. 
For this reason they abstained from banquets and 
entertainments ; they divested themselves of all 
ornaments; they tore, cut off, or shaved ihtir 
hair, which they cast into the funeral pile, to he 
consumed with the body of their deceased friend. 
Sometimes they threw themselve.s on the ground, 
and rolled in the dust, or covered their head with 
ashes; they beat their breasts, and even tore 
their flesh with their nails, upon the loss of a 
poison they much lamented. When persons of 
rank, such as public magistrates or great generals, 
died, the whole city put on a face of mourning; 
all public meetings were intermitted ; the schools, 
baths, shops, temples, and all places of con- 
course, were shut up. After interment followed 
the epulie or feasts, at which the company used 
to appear crowned ; when they spoke in praise 
of tne dead ; and not only at those feasts, but 
even before the company departed from the se- 
pulchre, they were sometimes entertained witli 
a panegyric upon the dead person. Tlie (»recian 
soldi«‘rs, who died in war, had not only their 
tombs adorned with inscriptions, showing their 
names, parentage, and exploits, but were also 
honored with an oration in their pniise. 1 
custom among the Athenians in the intenn^H o 
their soldiers was as follows, namely, I 
used to place the bodies of their dead m ten ^ 
three day.s before the funeral, that all ‘ 

might have opportunity to find out their re 
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tiun«9 and p«iy Itieir last respects to them. Upon 
the fourth aay a colhii of cypress was sent from 
every tribe, to convey the bones of their own 
relations ; after which went a covered hearse in 
memory of those whose bodies could not be 
found. All these, accompanied with the whole 
body of the people, were carried to the public 
burying-place, called Ccramicus, and there in- 
terred. One oration was s[>oken in commenda- 
tion of them all, and their monuments adorned 
with pillars, inscriptions, and all other ornaments 
usual about the tombs of the most honorable 
persons. The oration was pronounced by the 
fath»‘rs of those decetised persons who behaved 
themselves most valiantly. Thus, after the fa- 
mous battle at Marathon, the fathers of Callima- 
chus and Cynaegyrus were appointed to make 
the funeral oration. And, upon the return of tlio 
day upon which the solemnity was first held, 
t)i(* same oration wa.s constantly repeated every 
year.’ Interring, or laying the dead in the ground, 
seems to have been the most ancient practice 
among the Greeks ; though burning came aftei- 
wanls to be generally used among t.lu.*m. It was 
customary to throw into' the funeral pile those 
garments the deceased usually wore. The pile 
was lighted by one of the deceased’s nearest 
relations or friends, who made prayers and vows 
to the winds to assist the flames, that the body 
might quickly be reduced to ashes ; and, during 
the lime the pile was burning, the dead person’s 
friends stood by it, ])ouring libations of wine, 
and calling upon the deceased. 

The funeral rites amon^ the ancient Jews were 
solornh and magnificent. When any person was 
dead, his relations and friends rent their clothes ; 
>vhich custom is hut faintly imitated by the mo- 
<lerii Jews, who only cut olf a hit of their gar- 
ment in token of affliction. It was usual to 
l>en(l the dead person’s thumb into the 'hand, 
and fasten it in that posture with a string : be- 
cause the thumb then having the figure of the 
name of God, they thought the devil would not 
<lare to approach it. When they came to the 
hurying-place, they made a speech to the dead 
in the following terms : ‘ Iflessed be God, who 
has formed thee, fed thee, maintained thee, and 
taken away thy life. O dead ! he knows your 
*Himbers, and shall one day restore your life, 
ike.’ Then they spoke the eulogiuin, or funeral 
oration, of the deceased ; after which they said 
prayer, called the righteousness of jtidginent ; 
then, turning the face of the deceased towards 
heaven, they called out, ‘ Go in peace.* 

^ he funeral rites among the ancient RomanSy 
were very numerous. The deceased was kept 
seven days ; and every day washed with hot wa- 
ter, and sometimes with oil, that, in case he were 
only in a slumber, he might be thus waked ; and 
every now and then his fVieiids meeting, made a 
horrible outcry or shout, with the same view ; 
which last action they called conclamaiio. Tlie 
^t conclamation was on the seven tfi day ; when, 
\ signs of life up*|>eared. the defunct was 
pressed artd embalmed by the polUnctores; 
P *iced in a bed near the door, with his face and 
eat * street ; and the outside of the 

ni.K A • ^l^t^oased were of condition, was gar- 
with cypress boughs. lu the course of 
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these seven days, an altar was raised near his bed- 
side, calledacerra ; on which his friends every day 
offered incense ; and the libitinarii provided 
things for the funeral. On the seventh day, a 
crier was sent about the city, to invite the people 
to the solemnisation of the funeral in these words : 

* Exequias L.Tit. L. filii, quibus est commodum ire, 
jam tempu.s est. Ollus (i. e. ille) ex aedibus effertur.* 
The people being ass^bled, and the last concla- 
mation ended, the bed was covered with purple : 
a trumpeter marched forth, followed by old wo- 
meti called praeficjB, singing songs in praise of 
the deceased : lastly, the bed followed, oome by 
the next relations ; and, if the person were of 
quality and office, the waxen images of all his 
predecessors were carried before him on poles. 
The bed was followed by his children, kindred, 
&c., atrati, i. e. in mourning; from which act 
of following the corpse, .these funeral rites 
were called exequia;. The body thus brought 
to the rostra, the next of kin laudabat defunc- 
tiim pro roslris, made a funeral oration in his 
praise and that of his ancestors. This done, 
the body was carried to the pyra, or funeral pile, 
and there burnt; his friencls first cutting off ii 
finger, to be buriejd with a second solemnity. 
The body consumed, the ashes were gathered ; 
and the priest sprinkling the company thrice with 
clean water, the eldest of the preficife crying aloud 
ilicet, dismissed the people, who took their leave 
of the deceased in this form Vale, vale, vale : 
nos te ordine quo natura permiserit sequemur;’ 
The ashes, enclosed in an urn, were laid in the 
sepulchre or tomb. 

The ancient Christians testified their abhor- 
rence of the Pagan custom of burning the dead, 
and always deposited the body entire in the 
ground ; and it was usual to bestow the honor 
of embalming upon the martyrs at lea.st, if not 
upon others. They prepared the body for burial by 
washing it with water, and dressing it in a funeral 
attire. The carrying forth of the body was per- 
formed by near relations, or persons of such dig- 
nity as the circumstances of the deceased required . 
Singing of psalmswas the great ceremony used in 
all funeral processions among the ancient Chris- 
tians. 

The funeral rites of the Greek church are 
much the same with those of the Latin. It 
needs only to be added, tliat after the funeral ser- 
vice, they kiss the crucifix, and salute the mouth 
and forehead of the deceased : after which each 
of the company eats a hit of bread and drinks a 
glass of wine in the church, wishing the soul a 
good repostv and the afflicted family all conso- 
lation. 

Funf.hal Seumons. The custom of the Pa- 
gan Romans, in pronouncing funeral t>rations ii'i 
praise of their deceaseil heroes, appears to have 
been very early adopted by tiie ancient Christians. 
Some of their funeral sermons or orations are stih 
extant, as that of Eusebius on Constantine ; those 
of N.izianzeii on Hasil and Ca?sarius; and of 
Ambrose on Valentinian, Theodosius, and others. 
Gregory, the brother of Rasil, made €Triiei|^cftOv 
Xoyov, a funeral oration, for Melitius bishop of 
Antioch ; in which oration.s,they not only praised 
the dead, hut addressed themselves to them, 
which seems to have introduced the custom of 
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praying to departed saints. Now tliesc orations 
were usually made before the bodies -of the 
deceased were eummitted to the ground ; which 
custom has been more or less continued ever since, 
to this day. The heathens honored iViose alone, 
with this part of the funeral solemnity, who were 
men of probity and justice, renowned for their 
wisdom and knowledge, or famous for warlike 
exploits ; this, as Cicero informs us, being part 
of the law for burials, which directs, that the 
praises only of honorable persons shall he men- 
tioned in the oration. It would he much more 
proper, if our funeral discourses were not so 
common, and if the characters given of the de- 
ceased were more Just ; devoid of that fulsome 
flattery with which they too often abound. 

I’UNFKllK ’IIKN, or I'tTs, a town and bi- 
shop’s see of Hungary, in I laranga, situated on a 
hill netweenlheDrave and the Danube. The neigh- 
howifhood is particularly fi'itilc in wiiio ; the epis- 
copa’. library has several rare books ar.d MSS. 
and Homan anticpiities abound in il'.e m ig!:- 
hourhood- This place was in possession of the 
Turks from 1543 to 1680 ; and in 1004 it was 
attacked by an Austrian army, and given up for 
three days to plunder. A university was foumled 
in 1304, hut soon fell into <lecay. Inhabiumls 
11,500. 140 miles W.N.AV. of Belgrade, and 

175 S, S. K. of \heima. 

FUNGI, from Cipoyyog, fungus, in botany, the 
fourth order of the twenty- fourth ela.ss of vege- 
tables, in the Linnaian system ; comprehending 
all those which are of the mushroom kind. Tlie 
ancients called fungi children of the earth, to in- 
dicate the obscurity of their origin. The moileriis 
have likewise been at a loss in what rank to 
place them ; some referring them to the animal, 
some to the vegetable, and others to the mineral 
kingdom. Messrs. Wilckund Miinchauseiihave 
not scrupled to rank these bodies among animal 
productions ; because, when fragments of them 
or their seeds were macerated in water, these 
gentlemen perceived a quantity of animalcules 
discharged, which they supposed capable of 
being changed into the same substance, lledwig 
has lately showui how ill founded this opinion is 
with respect to the lichen; and ^I. Durande 
has demonstrated its falsity with reganl to the 
corallines. * Indeed,’ says Bonnet, speakr- 
ing of the animality of fungi, ‘ nothing but the 
rage for paradox could ii:<luce any one to pub- 
lish such a fable ; and 1 regre t that posterity 
will he able to reproach our times with it. Ob- 
servation and experiment should enable ii.i to 
overcome the prejudices of iiiodcin philosophy; 
now, that those of the ancient have disappeared 
and are forgotten.’ It cannot be denied that the 
mushn^om is one of the most perishable of all 
plants, and it is therefore the most favorable for 
the generation of insects. Considering liie quick- 
ness of its growth, it must ht? furnished with the 
power of copious absorption ; the extremity of 
Its vessels mu.st lie more dilated tlian in other 
plants. Its root seems, in many cases, to he 
merely intended for its support ; for some spe- 
cies grow upon stones or moveable sand, from 
which it is impossible they can draw much 
nourishment. We must therefore sufipose, that 
it is chiefly by the stalk that they absorb. These 
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stalks grow in a moist, and tainted air, in 
which float multitudes of eggs, so small that the 
very insects they produce are with difficulty seer 
by the microscope. Can it be surprising, then, 
that the corruption of the mushroom should 
make the water capable of disclosing certain 
beings that are really foreign to both ? It is not 
more easy to acquiesce in the opinions of those 
naturalists who place the fungi in the mineral 
kingdom, because they are found growing oo 
porous stones, thence called lapides fungarii; 
which, however, must be covered with a little 
earlli, and be watered with tepid water, in order 
to lavor the growth. Such mushrooms are no 
more tlie produce of the stone, liiaii the lichen is 
of the rock to wliich it adheres, or the moss of 
the tree on whic'h it is found. We have only to 
observe the growth of mushrooms, to be con- 
vinced, that this hapi)ens by development, and 
not by adtlition or combination of parks as in 
minerals. The opinion of Boccono, who attri- 
buted tlnnn to an unctuous matter perfonnin^r 
the function of see<l, and acquiring extension by 
apposition of similar parts; and that of Morlson, 
wlio conceived that they grew spontaneously unt 
of the earth by a certain mixture of salt and sul- 
phur, joined with oils from the dung of quad- 
rupeds, have now no longer any atlhercnts. 
Fungi are produced, tliey live, they grow, by 
development ; they are cxjiosod to those? vicissi- 
tudes natural to the diflereiit peiods of life which 
characterise living .substances; they perish ami 
die. They extract, by the extremity of their 
vessels, the juices with which they are nourished ; 
they elaborate and assimilate them to llieir o\m\ 
substance, llicy are, thercfr)rc, organised and 
living beings, and consequently belong to the 
vegetable kingdom. Bui whether they are real 
plants, or only the production of plants, is still 
a maUer in dispute with the ablest naturalists. 
These productions were generally attributed to the 
superfluous humidity of rotten wood, or other 
putrid substances. Tlic opinion took its rise 
from observing that they grew most copiously in 
rainy weather. Such was the opinion of Tragus, 
of llauhin, and even of Columna, who, talking 
of the peziza, says, that its substance was more 
solid and harder, because it did not originate 
from rotten wood, but from the pituita of the 
earth. It is not surprising that, in times when 
the want of experiment and observation made 
peo]de believe that insects could be generated by 
putrefaction, we sliould find the opinion general, 
that fungi owed their origin to tlie ])utrescence 
of boilies, or to a viscous humor analogous to 
putridity. Malpighi could not satisfy himselt as 
to the existence of seeds which other botanisls 
had pretended to discover. He only say-s, that 
these plants must have them, or that they per- 
petuate themselves and shoot by fragments. 
Micheli, .nmong tlie moderns, appears to hav^ 
employed himself most successfully on this su - 
ject. Ho imagined that he not only saw t jc 
seeds, but even the stamina, as well as the htt 
transparent bodies destined to favor the 
nation and the feeundatiou of these seeds. t.- 
fore this author, Lister thought he perceive 
seeds in the fungus perosus cnissus niagnus i 
Jolin ik.uhin : tlie little round bodies lha ^ 
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found in the pezizic and belvelUr, at that tinio, 
|)assed for seeds ; which did not appear at ,all 
probable to Marsigli, considering that the eye, 
when, assisted With the very best microscopes, 
could perceive nothing similar in much larger 
fungi. Indeed these bodies may be the capsules 
or covers of the seeds, if they arc not the seeds 
themselves. However this may be, Marsigli, 
observing that fungi were often without roots or 
branches, and that they wanted flowers and 
seeds, the means which nature employs for the 
production of perfect plants, thought himself 
warranted in doubting whether these beings 
could be ranked in the number of vegetables. 
The doubts of Marsigli prompted him to observe 
the formation of fungi. Their matrix he called 
situs : he imagined they grew in places where 
they met with an unctuous matter, composed of 
an oil mixed with nitrous salt, which, by fer- 
mentation, produced heat and moisture, and in- 
sinuated itself between the fibres of wood ; that 
is,die imagined them the production of a viscous 
and putrescent humor. Lancisi, in like man- 
ner, considered fungi as owing their existence to 
the putrefaction of vegetables, and supposed 
them a disease in the plant; but he imagined, 
< that the fibres of the trees were necessary to 
their production,* as is the case in the formation 
of galls; he compared them to the warts and 
other exciescences of the human body. He 
added, that such fungous vegetable tumors must 
necessarily a.ssume various forms and figures, 
from the fluids which distend the tubes and 
vessels relaxed by putrescence, from the ductility 
of the fibres and their direction, and from the 
jirtion of the air. This opinion has been refuted 
by the celebrati?d natural i.st M. de Jussieu, in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for 
1728. He maintain.^, that the fungi have a 
great analogy with the lichen, which is allowed 
to be a vegetalilo; that, like the lichen, they are 
divested of staU, branches, and leaves; that, 
like it, they grow and an? nourishi*d upon the 
trunks of trees ; on pieces of rulteu wood, and 
on all sorts of ])utri<l vegetables ; that they re- 
semble tin* licben too in the rapidity of their 
growth, and the facility with which many of 
them may be dried and restored to their former 
figure, upon being immt*rsed in water; and, 
lastly, that there is a great similarity in the 
manner in which their seeds are produced. 
He affirms, that only the warts and excrescences 
which grow on aiiinuil bodies, anti the knots and 
other tumors that are to be found on trees, can 
he compared with one another ; for they are 
composed equally of the solid and liquid sub- 
stance of the ])lant or animal on which they 
grow ; whereas, the matter of the fungi is not 
<Joly quite distinct from that of the plants on 
which they are found, but often entirely similar 
lo the substance of those that spring immediately 
u*om the earth. The organisation, says M. de 
Jussieu,^ which distinguishes plants and other 
productions of nature, is visible in the fungi ; 
^ 0(1 the particular organisation of each spc»cies 
IS constant at all times and in all places ; a cir- 
cumstance which could not happen, if there 
were not an animal roprodiietiou of spociis, 
consequently a miiltiplicalion and propaga- 


tion by seed. This is not, he s-iys, an imaginary 
supposition ; for the .seeds may be fell like meal 
upon mushrooms with gills, especially when 
they begin to decay ; they may be seen with a 
magnifying glass, in those that have gills with 
black margins; and, lastly, says he, botanists 
can have no doubt that fungi are a distinct class 
of plants ; because, by comparing the observa- 
tions made in difierent countries with the figures 
and descriptions of such as have been engraven, 
the .same genera and the same species are every 
where found. Notwithstanding this refutation, 
by M. dc Jussi(?u, another naturalist, M. de 
Necker, has lately maintained, in his Mycitolo- 
gia, that the fungi ought to bo excluded from the 
three kingdoms of nature, and be considered as 
intermediate beings, lie has observed, like 
Marsigli, the matrix of the fungi : and has sub- 
stituted the word carchte (initium faciens) in- 
stead of situs ; imagining that the rudiment of 
the fungus cannot exist beyond that point in 
which llie development of the filaments or 
fibrous roots is perceived. He allows, that fungi 
are nourished and grow like vegetables; but he 
thinks that they differ very much from them in 
respect of their origin, structure, nutrition, and 
rapidity of growth. He says, that the various 
vessels which compose the organisation of vege- 
tables are not to be found in the fungi, and 
that they seem entirely composed of cellular 
substance and bark; so that this simple organisa- 
tion is nothing more than an aggregation of 
vessels endowed with a common nature, that 
suck up the moisture in the manner of a sponge; 
with this difference, tliat the moisture is assimi- 
lated into a j)art of the fungus. Lastly, that the 
fruclifieution, the only essential part of a vege- 
table, and which distinguishes it from all other 
organised bodies, being wanting, fungi can- 
not be considered as plants. This he thinks 
confirmed, by the constant observation of those 
people who gather the raorelle and the mush- 
room, and who never find tliein in the same spots 
where they had formerly grown. As the genera- 
tion of fungi, says M. Necker, is always per- 
formed whem the parenchymatous or cellular 
.substance has changed its nature, form, and 
function, \v(? must conclude that it is the degene- 
ration of that part which produces lliese bodies. 
Hut, if fungi were owing merely to the degenera- 
tion of plant.s, they wDuhl be still better entitled 
to constitute a new kingdom. They would then 
be a decomposition, not a new formation or new 
bo<lios. Hi'sides, we cannot deny that, in those 
bodies which fonu the? limit between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, the organisation be- 
comes simple, as the organs destined for nutrition 
arc multiplied : but, as the l;ist in the class of in- 
sects belongs to the animal kingdom, fungi ought, 
nolw'ithslanding the simplicity of their organis;!- 
tioi), still t(? belong to the vegetable kingdom. The 
parenchymatous or cellular substance, which, as 
M. Honiioi says, is universally extended, embraces 
the whole fibrous system, and becomes the prin- 
cipal instrument of growth, must naturally be 
more abundant in these \)roduct;ons ; and tins 
accounts for the rapidity of their enlargement. 
Hesides growth, whether slov or rapid, never 
w\!s I inploved to determine the presence or 
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sence of the vegetable or animal character. The 
draba rema, which in a few weeks shoots, puts 
forth its leaves, its flowers, and fruit, is not less 
a plant than the palm. Tlie insect that exists 
but for a day, is as much an animal as the ele- 
phant that lives for centuries. As to the seeds 
of the fungi, it is probable that nature meant to 
withdraw from our eyes the dissemination of 
these plants, by making the seeds almost imper- 
ceptible ;• and it is likewise probable, that natu- 
ralists have seen nothing but their capsules. 
Since, however, from the imperfection of our 
senses, we are unable to perceive these seeds, 
ought we to infer that they do not exist ? Are 
we authorised to conclude this, because we do 
not find mushrooms where we have found them 
a year before ? Undoubtedly not ; for the greater 
part of plants require a particular soil, and the 
same mould that this year will foster a rare plant, 
will next year allow it to perish. Neither are 
we at liberty to deny the existence of these seeds, 
because those bodies which have been called 
their seeds, and the fragments or cuttings of the 
plants themselves, have not produced others of 
the same species. Nature seems to have reserved 
for herself the care of disseminating certain 
plants. It is in vain, for instance, that the bo- 
tanist sows the dust found in the capsules of the 
orchis, which evei^ one allows to he the seed. 
Hut, after all, what are those parts in the fungi 
casually observed by naturalists, and which they 
have taken for the parts of fructification? These 
are quite distinct from the other parts; and, 
whatever may be their use, they cannot have 
been formed by prolongation of tlie cellular sub- 
stance, or of the fibres of the tree on which the 
fungus grows : they are, therefore, owing, like 
flower and fruit, to the proper organisation of the 
plant. These plants, therefore, have a particular 
existence, independent of their putrefying nidus. 
The gills of certain fungi, which difler essentially 
from the rest of the plant in their conformation, 
would be sufficient to authorise this latter opi- 
nion. But can putrefaction create an organic 
substance? Nature undoubtedly disseminates 
through the air, and over the surface of the 
earth, innumerable seeds of fungi, as well as 
eggs of insects. The plant and the animal are 
excluded, when the nidus or the temperature is 
favorable for their development. No fortuitous 
concourse, either of atoms or fluids, could pro- 
duce bodies so exquisitely and so regularly or- 
ganised. It is sufficient to throw one’s eyes 
on the beautiful plates which Schaffer has pub- 
lished of them, and compare them by the gla.ss, 
with the warts and other excrescences of ani- 
mals, to be convinced that they have not the 
same origin. The function of the cellular sub- 
stance in vegetables must be greatly superior to 
that in animals, if it could produce any thing 
but deformities. The greater part of fungi ex- 
hibit a configuration much too regular, constant, 
and uniform, to be the effect of chance or putre- 
faction. A^ this fornj is prtjserved the same in all 
places, where fungi have been found, it follows that 
they contain in themselves the ))rinciple$ of their 
reproduction. They resemble the misletoc, and 
Qther ^rasitic plants, which are perfectly distinct 
from the trees on which they grow. The fungi, 


therefore, are oiganised and living substances, or 
true plants. 

FUNGIC Acid. The expressed juice of the 
boletus juglandis, boletus pseudoigniarius, the 
phallus impudicus, menilius cantharellus, or 
the peziza nigra, being boiled to coagulate the 
albumen, then filtered, evaporated to the con- 
sistence of an extract, and acted on by pure al- 
cohol, leaves a substance which has been called 
by Braconnot fungic acid, lie dissolved that 
residue in water, added solution of acetate of 
lead, whence resulted fungate of lead, which he 
decomposed at a gentle heat by dilute sulph\mc 
acid. The evolved fungic acid, being saturated 
with ammonia, yielded a crystallised fungate of 
ammonia, which be purified by repeated solu- 
tion and crystallisation. From this ^It by ace- 
tate of lead, and thereafter sulphuric acid, as 
above detailed, he procured the pure fungic acid. 
It is a colorless, uncrystallisable, and deliquescent 
mass, of a very sour taste. The fungates of pot- 
ash and soda are uncrystallisable ; that of am- 
monia forms regular six-sided prisms; that of 
lime is moderately soluble, and is not affected by 
the air; that of barytes is soluble in fifteen times 
its weight of water, and crystallises with diffi- 
culty; that of magnesia appears in soluble gra- 
nular crystals. This acid precipitates from the 
acetate of lead a while flocculent fungate, which 
is soluble in distilled vinegar. When insulated, 
it does not affect solution of nitre of silver ; but 
the fungates decompose this salt. 

FUN'GUS, 71. 1 . •J Lat. fungus. Strictly a 

Funoos'ity, 71 . s. > mushroom. A word used to 

Fun'cous, adj. j express such excrescences of 
llesh as grow out \ipon the lips of wounds, or 
any other excrescence from trees or plants not 
naturally belonging to them ; as the agaric from 
the larch-tree, and auriculae Jud® from elder. 
F.xcrescent ; spongy ; wanting firmness. 

Many men, knowing thal merry company is the only 
mediciuo against melancholy, spend all their days 
among good fellows in a tavern or ale-house, drinking 
venenum pro vino, like so many malt-worms, men- 
fishes, watcr-snakes, or frogs in a puddle, and become 
mere fungiue* and casks. Burton. 

The surgeon ought to vary the diet as the fibres 
lengthen too much, are too fluid, and prodvLce/uuyusei, 
or as they harden and produce callosities. 

Arbuthnot cn Diet* 

This eminence is comjwsed of little points, or gra- 
nula, called fungm, or proud flesh. Sharp. 

It is often employed to keep down the fungtnu lips 
that spread upon the bone ; but it is much more pain- 
ful than the cscharotick medicines. Id* Surgery* 

Fungus. See Surgf.ry. 

FU'NICLE, n. ». j Fr. funimlmre ; La* /"' 

F UNic’u r.A It, adj* 5 niculus, A ligature ; a fibre , 
a small cord. . . 

FUNK, 7i.s.&u.7i. Sax. ryni^; Goth, 
finiky a stink: I.ye says from F\etn *fonck, per- 
plexity. Dr. Johnson calls it. a low word ; u 
It seems to be of academical origin ; being com- 
monly used at Oxford for ‘ a scrape, or per 
plexity. Every school boy knows its meaning. 

The best part of the veal and tho Greek for hull , 

I. Ihe nam. of a man that make. n*f^ 

FIJN'NEL, «.». Lat. 
fundible, fundle, funnel. 


infundibulum, whence 
An inverted hollow 
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<>one with a pipe descending from it, llirough 
which liquors are poured into vessels with nar- 
row mouths; a tun dish; a pipe or passage of 

communication 

If you pour a glut of water upon a holtle, it roccivea 
little of it i but with a funnd, anti by degree*, you 
ihall fill many of them. Ben Jomon. 

The outward car or auricula is made hollow, and 
contracted by degrees, to tiraw the sound inward, to 
take in as much as may be of it, as wo use a funnel 
to pour liquor into any vessel. /lay 

Towards the middle are two large funneU, bored 
through tho roof of the grotto, to let in light or fresh 
air. 4 Additon, 

Some the long funneVs curious mouth extend. 
Through which ingested meats with case descend. 

Blachmore. 

He put some live coals into an insulated funnel of 
metal, and, throwing on them a little water, observed 
that the ascendiug stream was electrised plus, and 
the water which descended through tho funnel was 
electrised minus. Darwin, 

Tunnkl of a CiirMNKY, tlie shaft, or smallest 
]iart of the waste, where it is gathered into its 
le;i.>l dimensions. Palladio directs that the funnels 
of chimneys he carried throughout the roof four 
or five feet at least, tliat they may carry the 
smoke clear from tlie house into the air. See 
(hiiMNF.Y, FiRK-Pr.ACK, ikc. He also advises 
that chainher chimneys he not made narrower 
lhaii toil or eleven inches, nor broailer than fif- 
teen ; for if too narrow, the smoke will not he 
able to make its way ; and if too wide the wind 
will drive it back into tlie room. 

bPNSTFdiMlJNSTKR, or Finstkuminster, 
a town of Swit/.erhuid, in Kiigandina, whioli 
(!•(• Kroncli, under IVIassiaia an<l Koconrbe, took 
)><‘s^(‘ssion of on the iiiili of Marcli, 1799, hut 
were soon afterwards dislodged by the Austrians. 
FHR, (ulv. Now written far. At a distance. 

Thn white lovely dove 

T>otb on her wings her utmost swifliioss prove, 
rinding tlic gripe of faulcun fierce not fur, 

Sidney, 

Fi ll, a. .S'. v.a. "V ¥ t . Jlmrrure ; Rarb. I^at. 
FL'ii'itr l it, n.s. \ furray a hairy skin. Skin 

Ih iihiv, o^/;. ^ with soft hair, with which 

Ftnt'wuouuii r. 3 garments are lined for 
wuiiiilh, *>r covered for ornament : soft h;ur of 
beasts found in cold ccfintries ; hair in general ; 
any moisture exhaled to such a tlegree as that 
the reinaiiuler >licks on the part : fur-wrought 
is made of fur: (o line or cover with skins that 
have soft hair; to cover with soft matter. 

'rhe third had a inantcll of limty fresh colour 
The utter pan of purpili, yfarrnl with polar. 

Chafurer, The Merchantes St'cond Tale, 
'riirough tattorod cloalhs small vicc.s do appear; 
Itobes nnil furred gowns hide all. Shulupcare, 

You are for dreams and slumbers, brother priest ; 
You/iir your glove* with roasous. Id. 

This night, wherein the ciibdrawn boar would couch, 
The lion and the belly-pinclied wolf 
Keep their /ur dry, unbonnetted ho run.9. 

And bid* what will take all. Id. King Lear. 

O foolishneta of men ! that lend thoir ears 
To those budyc Pociora of the *toic fwr. 

And fetch their precept* from the Cynic tub, 
raising the lean and sallow abstuicnco. 

hIUton*s Com%*s. 


How mad a eight it was Danietas, like rich 
ti*ftuo furred with lainliftWins Sidney. 

Motbinks 1 am not right in every part ; 

I feel a kind of trembling at my heart ; 

My pulse unequal, and my breath is strong ; 

Besides a filthy fur upon my tongue, Dryden . 

Stretch out thy lazy limbs, awake, awake. 

And Winter from thy furry mantle, shake. Id, 
Not armed with horns of arbitrary might. 

Or claws to seize their furry spoils in fight. Id. 
Three sisters, mourning for their brother** loss. 
Their bodies hid in bark, and furred with moss. Id, 
*Ti8 hut dressing up a bird of prey in bis cap and 
furt to make a judge of him. L^Eatramfe 

Such animals as feed upon fiesh qualify it, the ono 
by swallowing the hair or fur of the beasts they prey 
upon, the other by devouring sumo part of tho feathers 
of the birds they gorge themselves with. 

Ray on the Creation. 
Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furred tongues. Dhilipt. 

A dungeon wide and horrible ; the walls 
On all sides /arred with mouldy damps, and hung 
With clots of ropy gore. Addison. 

Silent along the mazy margin stray. 

And with the fur-wrowjht fly delude tlie pri-y. 

(Lifs Pastorals. 

From Volga *s banks the* imperious Czar 
Leads forth his furry troops to war. Felton. 

And lordly gout wrapt up in fur. 

And wheezing asthma, loth to stir. Swift 
He had a bed of furs, and a pelisse. 

For llaidec stripped her sables otT to make 
His couch. Byron, Don Juan. 

Tur, or Furr, in commerce, signifies the 
skins of wild beasts, dressed in alum with tho hail 
on, and used as a part of dress by princes, ma- 
gistrates, and others. The kinds most in u.se 
are those of the ermine, sable, castor, hare, 
coney, &c. Tt was not till the later ages that 
the furs of beasts became an article of luxury. 
The refined nations of antiquity never made u.se 
of them ; those alone who were stigmatised as 
barbarians were clothed in tlie skins of animals. 
Strabo describes the Tmliaiis covered with the 
skins of lions, panthers, and bears; and Seneca 
the Scythians clothed with the skins of foxe.s 
and the smaller quadnijieds. Yirgil exhibits a 
picture of the savage llyperboreans, similar to 
that whicli might be witnessed in the clothing of 
the wild Americans. Most part of Europe was 
t!u*n in similar circumstances. Civsar was, per- 
haps, us mucli amazed with the skin-<lressed he- 
roes of Rritain, as our celeVnatcd Cook was at 
those of his new discau’cred regions. What lime 
has done to us, it may al.'^o effect for ihem ; and, 
it is to be hopeil, with much less bloodshed. 
Civilisation may take place; ami those .spoils of 
animals, which are at pre.sent essential for their 
ciotliing, become inendy objects of ornament 
and luxury. It does not appear that the Greeks 
or ancient liomans ever made use of furs. It 
originated in those regions where they most 
abounded, and where the severity of the climate 
required that specie's of clothing. At first, it 
coiisi.sfcd of the skins only, almost in the 
state in which they were torn from the body 
of the beast ; but, as soon as civilisation took 
place, and manufactures were introduced, furs 
became the lining of the dress, and'Sjften the 
elegant facing of the robes. It is probable that 
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ihe northern conciiiorors introduced the tashion 
into Kurope. Wc find that, about A. D. 522, 
when Totila, king of the Visigoths, reigned in 
Jtaly, the Suethoiis, or natives of Sweden, fouial 
means, by help of the commerce of numberless 
inliTvening people, to transmit, for the use of 
the Homans, saphiliiias pelles, the skins of the 
sables. As luxury advanced, furs of the. most 
valuable kiiuh were used by princes as linings 
for their tents. Marco Polo, in 1252, found 
those of the cham of Tarlary lined with ermines 
' and sables, lie calls the last zibelines and zam- 
bolinos. lie says that those and other precious 
furs were brought from countries far north ; from 
llie land of darkness, and regions almost inac- 
ressilile by reason of morasses and ice. The 
W elsh set a high value on furs, as early as the 
ti?ne of Ilowel Ddha, who reigned about 940. 
In the next age, furs became the fashionable 
magnificemee of Europe. When Godfrey of 
Boulogne, and his followers, appeared before 
the emperor Alexius Comnenus, on their way 
to the Holy liOnd, he was struck with the ricli- 
ness of their dresses, tarn ex ostro cpiain aurifri- 
gio et niveo opere harmelino et ex mardrino 
grisioque ct vario. How different was the ad- 
vance of luxury in France, from the time of their 
great monarch ("harlenvagne, who contented 
himself with the plain fur of the otter ! King 
Henry I. wore furs; yet, in his dress, was 
f>bliged to change them for warm W elsh ffanncl. 
I hit, in 1337, luxury had obtained to such u 
degree, that Ktlward HI. enacted, that all per- 
sons who could not spend £l0() a-year, should 
le prohibited the use of this kind of finery. 
These, from their great expense, must have been 
foreign furs, obtainetl from the Italian commer- 
cial states, who<ie traffic was at this period hound 
less. How strange is the revolution in the fiir- 
trailo! The north of A^ia at that time .supplied 
ns with every valuable kind ; at present, we send, 
by means of the posse’ssion of Hudson\s Hay, 
furs to an immense amount, to Turkey, and even 
to China. 

FUKA'CIOUS, adj. } Lat. furnr. Thic 
Fijra'citt, «. s. ^vishiiess; disposition 
to steal. 

FCirHELOW, n.s.hiKo. Vr.falbala; Span. 
farjala ; GoiU. farJalld, the fold of a garment. A 
piece of stuff** plaited and pueki red together, 
eitlier below or above, on the yielticoals or 
gowns of women. This, like i great mariy other 
words, is the child of mere caprice. To adorn 
with ornamental appendages of dn ss. 

A ball is a great help to disrouriii*, and a birthday 
furnishi ji conversation for a twelvemonth after, A 
furbelow of preciotj.-. stones, n hat buttoned with a 
diamond, a brocade waistcoat or petticoat, are standing 
topics. Addison. 

She was flounced and furhvlowed ; every ribbon 
was crinkled, and every part of her garments in curl. 

Id. 

When argnrncnts too fierce ly glare. 

You calm them with a milder air \ 

'J'o break their points, you turn their force. 

And fitrbelmv the plain discourse. Prior, 

oft in drcnn.’H invention we bestow 
To change a flounce, or add a furbelow, Pojm. 


FUR'RISH, V. a. i Fr. fourblry to burnish ; 
Fuh'bisiif.r, n. s. ( to polish ; to mb to brigltU 
ness. 

Furbish the spears, and put on the brigandines. 

Jer, xlvi, 4. 

It may enter Mowbray’s waxen coat. 

And furbish new the name of Jolm u’Gaunt. 

l^hakirpeure, Richard //, 
As after Numa’s peaceful reign. 

The martial Ancus did tho sceptre wield ; 
Furbished tho rusty sword again. 

Resumed the long-forgotten ihie.d, 

And led the Latins to tho dusty field. Dri/den, 
Some others who furbish up and reprint his old 
errours, hold that tho sufTerings of tho damned arc 
not to be, in u strict sense, eternal ; but that, after a 
certain period of time, there shall be a general gaol- 
delivery of the souls in prison, and that not a farther 
execution, but a Anal release. South, 

FURCA, 80 called from its resembling a fork, a 
remarkable mountain in the central pr^rt of tlie 
Alps, Switzerland, in the north-east corner of 
the canton of Valais. It is 14,000 feet abo^ e the 
level of the sea, a road passing between its two 
divisions. 

Fuuca, in antiquity, a piece of timber resem- 
bling a fork, used by the Homans as an inslni- 
ment of punishment. The punishment of tin; 
fnrea was of three kinds; the first only ignomi- 
nious, when a master, for small offences, forced 
a servant to carry a furca on his shoulders about 
the city. The second was painful, when the party 
was led about the circus or other place, with tho 
furca about his neck, and whipped all the way. 
The third was capital, when the malefactor, hav- 
ing his head fixslcned on the furca, was whipped 
to death. 

FU HCATION, 71. «. Jjxi. furca, Forkiness; 
tho state of shooting two ways like the blades of 
a fork. 

When stags grow old they grow less branched, and 
first lose their brow-autlers, or lowest furcations next 
tlie head, lirou'ne, 

FUH ETIEHF. (Antony), a loariuMl rronch 
lawyer, born at Haris in 1020. He was eminent 
in the civil and canon law, and an advocate in 
tho parli.uncnt. Afterwards, taking orders, he 
became abbot of Chalivoy, iiul prior of Chmaes. 
He wrote many works, but is chiefly valued for 
his Universal Dictionary of the Frcncli Tongue, 
in which he explains the terms of art in all 
sciences, and which was published after his 
death. He died in KifiH 

FU'HFUH, Dit. Husk or cliaff, scurf 

or dandruff, that grows upon the skin, with some 
likone.ss to bran. 

FUHFUHA'GEOUS, adj. Lat. fiirfuraccm. 
Husky; branny; scaly, 

FUHIA, in zoology, a genus of insects be- 
longing to the order of vermes zoophyta. Diere 
is but one species, viz. the F. infiTnalis. It 
has a linear smooth body, ciliated on each side, 
with reflexed feelers prtjssed to its body. In 
Finland, Hotlmia, and the northern provinces of 
Sweden, people were often seized w ith a pungent 
pain, confined to a point, in tlie hand, or other 
exposed part of the body, which presently in- 
creased to a most excruciating degree, ainl somc- 
bimes proved suddenly fatal. This disci der was 
particularly observed in Finland, especially 
about I'oggy and marshy places, and always in 
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autumn. At length it was discovered, that this 
pain instantly succeeded somewhat that dropped 
out of the air, and in a moment penetrated and 
buried itself in the flesh. The Finlanders had 
tried a variety of applications to no ])urpose, 
until, at length, a poultice of curds or cheese was 
found the most effectual in easing the pain ; and 
tlie event confirmed that the insect was allured 
by this application to leave the flesh; as, on its 
removal, this worm, no longer than the sixth of 
an inch, was found in it, and thus the cause of 
this painful disease explained. LinnaRUs tells us 
tl'at he himself once experienced the eifects of 
this animal, near the city of Lund, in Sweden. 
Dr. Solander once gave a slight description of 
this worm ; but, from the diflicuUy of obtaining 
recent specimens, its nature is still obscure ; and 
even its very existence has been occasionally 
doubted, particularly by Blumenbach and Mul- 
ler. There seems, however, to be no good reason 
for questioning the existence of some such animal, 
though the accounts of its extraordinary qualities 
may have been exaggerated. The best account 
of It is in a quarto pamphlet, published by a Dr. 
Hagen, as an academical thesis : in which all 
the observations relative to H are summed up in 
a concise manner, and its real existence seem- 
ingly well a-scertained. It is said to be gene- 
rally about lhree-<piarters of an inch long. 

FIJRIJ*', Foairs, in Pagan mythology, 
goddesses, whose office it was to punish the 
guilty after death. They sprang from the blood 
of die wound which Ccelus received from his son 
Saturn, Some make them daughters of Acheron 
and Night, or Pluto and Proserpine. Accord- 
ing to the more received opinions, they were 
three in number, Tisiplioiic, Megara, and Alec- 
to, to which some add Nemesis. Plutarch men- 
tions only one called Adrasta, daughter of 
Jupiter and Necessity. They were supposed to 
he flic ministers of the veiigeiince of the gods ; 
stern and inexorable ; always employed in j)u- 
nishin.“v the guilty upon earth, as well as in the 
iiilernal regions. They wen* also (!alle<l Kuine- 
uides and Krinnydes. The Athenians styled 
them tTipvai Otatf venerable goildesses. Their 
worship was almost universal ; and people dared 
not to mention their names, or fix their eyes upon 
their temples. They were honored with sacri- 
fices and libations; and in Achaia tliey had a 
temple, which, when entereil by any one guilty of 
a crime, suddenly rendered him furious, and de- 
]niyed him of the use of his reason. In the sa- 
fiifices, the votaries used branches of cedar and 
of alder, hawthorn, saflVon, and juniper; ami the 
Victims were generally turtle doves and sheep, 
'vith libations of wine and honey. They were 
usually represented with a grim and frightful 
as^iect, with a black and bloody garment, and 
with serpents wreathing round their b.eads in- 
stead of liair. They held a burniug torch in one 
hand, to discover the guilty, and iron chains and 
^Inps of scorpions in the other, to puni'^h them , 
5ind were always attended by Terror, Rage, Pale- 
ness, and Death. In hell they were seated 
ground I'luto’s throne, as the ministers of bis 
They wore worshipjied at Ca.sina 
and at Carnia in Pelopi>nnesus. 
temple at Athens, near the Areu- 


JJi Arcadia, 
Hieyhad a 


pagus, and their priests were chosen from amongst 
the judges of that court. At Telphusia, a city 
in Arcadia, a black ewe was sacrificed to tlieni. 
Du medals they are mostly 
represented as in the annexed 
diagram : the middle one 
bearing a torch in both hands ; 
that on the right, a serpent in 
one hand, and a key in the 
other; that on the left, a 
scourge in one hand, and a 
dagger in the other. 

FURL, V. a. Fr./m/er. To draw up ; contract 

Furling, in the sea language, signifies 
wrapping up and binding any sail close to the 
yard ; which is done by hauling upon the clew- 
lines, bunt-lines, &.C., which wraps the sail close 
together, and, being bound fast to the yard, the 
sail is furled. 

FU'RLONG, n. s. Sax. panlaujc. A measure 
of length ; the eighth part of a mile. 

FU'RLOUGH, n. s. Belg. verloej'. A license 
given to a soldier to be absent. 

FUR'MENTY, n. s. More properly frumen- 
ty or frumety, of Latin frumentum. Food 
made by boiling wheat in milk. 

FURLONG Thomas, a poet of the nineteenth 
century, born at Scarewalsh, in the county of 
Wexford, Ireland, in 1794, and educated for a 
commercial life. At the age of fourteen he was 
articled to a respectable merchant in Dublin, 
and although this mode of occupation was 
little congenial to liis taste, he so conducted 
himself as to win the kindly feelings of his 
master until the death of the latter, which Fur- 
long lamented in a beautiful and pathetic epita- 
phian ode called Tlie Burial. Furlong snatched 
every leisure inomenl that could be spared from 
his master’s business to improve and cultivate 
his mental powers, and long before the period of 
his emancipation from the chains of apprentice- 
ship, ami the duties of the counting house, was 
a welcome and not unpaid contributor to the 
best periodica) publications of the day. “ The 
Vindication of Foetry,” a poem overflowing 
with point and feeling, was intended as a defence 
and vindication of himself from the sneers of 
those who had slighted his efl'orts in the service 
of literature, ami advised a return to the sober 
services of commerce. Amongst many w!io ad- 
mired, one was found, Mr. .bum son, an eminent 
distiller in Dublin, wlio was liberal tnongh to 
patronise the pnet, and placing young Furlong 
into a confidential situation in lus extensive es- 
tablishment, where abundant iei'iure accompanied 
ample couqiensation, enabled him to erect a 
fame likely to endure. After this period he 
published the Misanthrope, contributed poetic 
eflusions to ilie New Monthly Magazine, trans- 
lated the songs of C’arolan tlie Irisli Bard, and 
as a ballad writer was honoured by being placed 
in comparison with Thomas Moore, lie died in 
1827, in his thirty-third year. 

rij BN AC K, 71. s. k. V. a. Sax. pyrnhup ; Lat. 
f'urt\us, (Frobahly a compound in the Sax6n 
of fire ami Iiouse). An enclosed place where fire 
is heated intensely for the purpos » of fusing or 
hardening substances. The verb is low and ob- 
bolcle, occurring only in Shukspearc, and but ynce^ 
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We have also ftumaeet of groat diversities, that 
keep great diversity of heats. Bacon. 

The kings of Spain have erected divers funtaeet 
and forges, for the trying and dning of their gold. 

Abbot, 

A dungeon horrible, on all sides round. 

As one great furnace, flamed. Milton, 

Furnaces, in chemistry, are instruments of 
most universal use ; and, as the success of a i^reat 
number of experiments depends upon their being 
well or ill constructed, it is of great importance 
that a laboratory be well provided in this respect. 
In all furnaces the principal things to be attended 
to, are, to confine the heat as much as possible 
to the matter to be operated upon ; and to pro- 
duce as much heat with as little fuel as possible. 
To answer the first intention, the fire is usually 
coiifiiiod in a chamber or caVity built on pur- 
pose for it, and furnished with a door for putting in 
the fuel, and a grate for supporting it, and allow- 
ing air to pass through, as well as the ashes to 
drop down into a cavity provided on purpose, 
and called the ash-pit. Thus the heat, produced 
by the inflamed fuel, is confined by the sides of 
the furnace, and obliged to spend great part of 
its force upon the subject enclosed. The second 
intention, which is the most important, is at the 
same time the most difficult to answer, and de- 
pends entirely upon tiie proportion between <the 
spaces betwixt the furnace bars and the wiileness 
and height of tlie chimney. This will appear 
from a consideration of the principles on which 
the degrees of inflammation are produced. 
These depend entirely on the current of air 
which passes through the inflamed fuel. As 
soon as the fuel is set on fire, a certain degree of 
heat is produced ; but, unless a constant influx 
of air is admitted through the burning fuel, the 
fire is instantly extinguished ; nor is it possible 
by any means to renew the inflammation until 
we admit a stream of frcsfi air amongst the fuel. 
When this is done, a rarefaction commences in 
the air of the fire-place of the furnace; so that it is 
no longer a counterpoise to the external air, and 
is, therefore, driven up the chimney by that which 
enters at the ash-pit. This again, passing through 
the fuel, is rarefied in its tuni; and, giving 
place to fresh quantities, there is a constant flow 
of air up the chimney. In proportion to the ra- 
refaction of the air in the fire-place, the greater 
is the heat. But, by a certain construction of 
the furnace, the under part of the chimney will 
become almost as strongly heated as the fire- 
place; by which means, though a very strong 
current of air is forced through tlie fuel, yet as 
great part of the heat is spent on the chimney, 
where it ran be of no use, tne fuel is wasted in a 
very considerable degree. To avoid this, we 
have no other method than to contract the throat 
of the chimney occasionally by a sliding plate ; 
which, when put quite in, shuts up the wliole vent ; 
and, by being drawn out more or less, leaves a 
larger or smaller vent at pleasure. This plate 
ought to be quite drawn out till the fuel is tho- 
roughly kindled, and the furnace well heated, 
so that a current of air may flow strongly through 
the fuel. After this, the plate is to be put in a 
certain' length, sow just to prevent llic smoko 
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from coming out at the door of the furnace. TIte 
rarefaction of the air in the fire-place will elicit 
a very considerable draught of air, which will 
keep the fuel inflamed to a great degree; at the 
same time that the heat, being reflected from 
every part of the furnace excepting that narrow 
passage where the smoke goes up, becomes very 
intense. A large quantity of fuel may be put in 
at once, which will consume slowly, ana thus 
require but little attention, in comparison with 
those furnaces where no such precaution is used. 
This sliding plate may be made of cast iron in 
those furnaces where no great heat is existed ; 
but ill others fire-clay will be more convenient. 
The cotitrivance, however, is scarcely applicable 
to those furnaces where great quantities of metal 
are to be nudted; and, accordingly, the waste of 
fuel there is immense. It is computed that the 
iron-works of Carron, in Stirlingshire, cofisuim? 
annually as many coals as would be sufficient 
for a city containing 700,000 inhabitants. In 
order to regulate tlie heat, says Dr. Black, it is 
necessary to have tlie command of the furnace 
below; the parts above being frequently filled 
with small quantities of soot. The b<?st method 
of managing this is to shut up tlie door of the 
ash-hole perfectly close, and to have a set (d‘ 
round holes, bearing a certain proportion to one 
another; and their areas being as 1, 2, 4, 8, t(i, 
&c. Seven or eight of these ought to be mad*' 
in the door of the ash-pit, which will give a suf- 
ficient command over the fire. When the fire is 
to be increased to the utmost, all the passa-i> 
both above and below are to be thrown ()j)eii, 
and the height of the vent augmented ; wlticb, 
by increasing the height of the column of rarefied 
air, increases also the motion of that through ifu' 
fuel, and of consequence also the heat of the fur- 
nace. Macquer recommends another tube up 
plied to the ash-pit, widest at the end furllu >i 
from the fnxnace, and tapering gradually towards 
it. The intention of this is to angmeiit the cur- 
rent and velocity of the air, by its bidng mad* t'> 
pass from a wider into a narrower vent; but, 
though this is no doubt true, the air will not ul 
timately move with greater velocity tlum if the 
tube were not there. It can only be iiscful, 
therefore, in cases where the furnace is placed m 
a small room, and the tube itself has a commu- 
nication with the external air. See Chi misthv 
and Laboratoky. 

FUHNFAUX (rhilip), D. 1)., an able non- 
conformist divine of the eighteenth century, 
born in 1726, at Tolnes in Devonshire. Ib inv; 
designed for the ministry, he was sent to 
don for his academical studies ; ami, on hecotning 
a preacher, was chosen assistant to Mr. J leniy 
Read, pastor of a pr<*sbyterian congregation in 
St. Thomas’s, Southwark. I le afterwards became 
one of the Sunday evening lecturers at Salters 
Hall. In 1753 he succeeded the Rev. Moaes 
lawman, as pastor of the congregation of Clap- 
ham. Dr. Furneaux continued a popmaj 
preaclier for upwards of twenty-three years, u 
was attacked, in 1777, by a malady enaeu 
in mental derangement, from which he never rt 
covered. He died iii 1783. His 
are — Letters to the honorable Mr. Justice 1 * ' 
stone, concerning his Exposition of the Ac 
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Toleration^ and some Positions relating to Reli> 
gious Liberty, in his celebrated Commentaries 
on the Laws of England ; and Essays on Tole- 
ration, 8vo., 1788. 

Fvrnkaux, an island of the South Pacific 
Ocean, first discovered by Hougainville, and af- 
terwards by captain Cook. It is surrounded by 
a coral bank, and produces cocoa-nut trees. A 
large lagoon of sea water occupies the interior. 
Long. 143® 10' W., lat. 17® IPS. 

Furncaux Islands is a cluster of islands, 
of unknown number, in Bass Strait, be- 
tween Van Diemen’s Land and New Holland. 
The principal are — Great Island, upwards of 
forty miles in length. Cape Barren Island, 
Clarke’s, and Preservation Island. The lower 
parts of them are sandy and swampy; but the 
basis of most of them is a white granite. All are 
overriimwith brushwood, and have a few stunted 
trees, which never exceed the height of twelve 
feet. Vegetables in general are scanty ; and, as 
if the soil itself were unfit for vegetation, in a 
certJiin spot of Preservation Island the trees have 
undergone a petrifaction towards the roots. 
Two species of seals are found here, and invite 
the temporary abode of tliose engaged in the 
fishery, otherwise these islands are uninhabited. 
Here are also the kangaroo, wombat, duck-billed 
unt-eater, and snakes of difterent species with 
venomous fangs. The sheer water, or sooty pe- 
terel, appears in innumerable fiocks, and burrows 
in Uie ground. As well as the navigation being 
here very difficult, the water is bad. Furneaux 
Islands were first visited by Bass and Flinders, in 
1798. 


His training such. 

That he may fitmUh and instract great teachers. 
And never seek for aid out of himself. Id, 

Will your lordship lend me a thousand pounds to 
/timisAme? Jd, Henry I Y, 

Something deeper. 

Whereof perchance these are but fumuhinyg. 

, Shakspeare. 

Plato entertained some of his friends at dinner, 
and had in the chamber a bed or couch, neatly and 
costly fumuhed, Diogenes came in, and got up upon 
the bed, and trampled it, saying, I trample upon the 
pride of Plato. Plato mildly answered, but with 
greater pride, Diogenes. Bacon*§ Apophthegms, 

First thou madest the great house of the world, and 
fumuhedat it : then thou broughtest in thy tenant to 
possess it Bp, Halt. 

By a general conflagration mankind shall be des- 
troyed, with the form and all the furniture of the 
earth. Tillotaon. 

The ground must be of a mixt brown, and large 
enough, or the horse's furniture must be of very sen- 
sible colours. Dryden, 

I shall not need to heap up instances ; every one's 
reading and conversation will sufhciently furnish him, 
if he wants to be better stored. Loeke, 

The wounded arm vtouXd furnish all their rooms. 
And bleed for ever scarlet in the looms. Halifax, 
Ko man can transport his large retinue, his sump- 
tuous faro, and his rich furniture into another world. 

South. 

It is not the state, but a compact among private 
pelbons that hath fumished out these several remittan- 
ces. Addi^un, 

Doubtless the man Jesus Christ is furnished with 
superior powers to all the angels in heaven, because 
he is employed in superior work. Watts, 

Here wealth had done its utmost to encumber 


FUIINES, a town of West Flanders, near the 
sea, on a canal which extends from Bruges to 
Dunkirk. It is a neat town, and has an 
elegant town-house. It was Ukeii by the French 
in Miiy 1793, and soon after evacuated; hut 
was again taken by general Fichegru in May 
1794. The air, once unhealthy on account of 
the neighbourhood of marshes, is much improved 
since they were drained. It has a brisk trade in 
coni, ho])s, butter, and cheese. Population 3200. 
Fifteen miles south-west of Osiend, and twenty 
N.N.W. of Ypres. 

FUR'NISH, r. o. Tr.fourtiir ; It. foitmir. 
Fur'kisiilr, 7i. s. > To supply with what is 
Fur’niturk, 71. jf. y necessary to a certain pur- 
pose. Furniture is generally that which is sup- 
plied ; but now the specific term for goods in a 
house whether for use or ornament ; a furnisher 
IS the agent who grants or procures supplies. 
Upon a day as on their way they went. 

It chaunst some furniture about hc'r steed 
To bo disordered by aoiao accident. 

Spenser, Faerie Qceene. 

Young Clarion, with vauntful lusty hed. 

After his guise did cast abroad to fare. 

And thereto 'gan his furnitures prepare. 

- Sfumscr. 

be duke is coming ; see the barge be ready. 

And fit It with such,^mi/tfrs as suiu 
fhe greatness of his person. 

Sftahspeare, Henry V///. 

She hath directed 

WiT * from her father's bouse ; 

wbatgold and jewels she i% fumished with. 

Shahspea^e. 


l^ith furniture an exquisite apartment. 

Which puzzled nature much to know what art meant. 

Byron, Don Juan. 

'Fis said that persons living on annuities 
Arc longer lived lhau others. 

So true it is, 

That suiuu 1 really think, do never die ; 

Of any creditors the worst a Jew is. 

And that's their modb of furnishing supply ; 

In my young days they lent me cash th<at way, ' 
Wliicli I found very troublesome to pay. Id, 

FURROW, n. s. v.a. Sax. puph, pypian; 
Daii. Jure; Belg. voirre. Any long trench or 
hollow ; particularly a small trench made by the 
plough for the reception of seed. The verb sig- 
nifies to cut ill furrows; to divide in long hol- 
lows; to make by cuUiiig. 

But eft when ye count you freed from fearc. 

Comes the breme Winter with chainfred browes. 

Full of wrinkles and frosty furrowes, 

Drcrily shooting his stonuio darte. 

Which curdles the hloud and pricks the harte. 

Sptfiscr. The ishejifu'ardU Cidendar, 

With greedy force each other doth iissayle. 

And strike so fiercely that they do impresso 
Depe dinted furrowes in the battred inaylo. 

Id. Faerie Queene, 

There go the ships that furrow out ihcir way ; 
Yea, there of whales enormous sights wo see. 

Wotton, 

While the ploughman near at hand. 

Whistles o'er the furrowed land. MUkm. 

Two such 1 saw, what time the labored ox. 

In his loose traces from the/iirror'* came. 

And the swinkt hedger at his supper sat. 

Id. Comus, 
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Tho billows fall, while Noptunu lays LU mace 
Ou the luugh sea, aud sxiiootliH its furrowed face. 

Dryden, 

' Then ploughs for seed tlic fruitfii furrow* broke. 
And oxen laboured lirst beneath the yoke. Id. 

My lord it is, tlioi^h time has ploughed that faco 
With many /urrowa since I saw it tirst ; 

Yet l*m too well acxpiaiuteil with tin; ground quite to 
forget it. J)r§den and Leo* a Oedijiua, 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ^ 

Their furrow (»ft tho. stubborn glclte has broke ; 

How jocund did they drive their ttuuiis atlcld ! 

# How bowod the woods beneath tlieir sturdy stroke . 

Gray** Elegy, 

Fur ROW- WE ED, n. s, h^irrow titul weed. A 
weed tliat grows in furrowed land. 

Crowned with rank fuuiiter, and furrow-ueeda. 

ShaJapeare. 

FIJR11UCKA13AD, a district of the province 
of Agm, Ilindostan, between tlie rivers ( Janges 
and Jumna, or between the twenty-seventh and 
twenty-eighth degrees of northern latitude. It 
formerly belonged to Canougc ; but, in the early 
part of the last cetitury, was assigned to an 
Afghan chief named Mohammed Khan Hungusli, 
whose descendants became irxieptmdeni, an<l 
wr;re frequently engaged in war with the nabobs 
of Oude; but at length became trilmtary to that 
poi^or. The British, in the year 1801, took the 
nabob of Furruekabud under their protection ; 
when the state of the country was found very 
wretched. He shortly after agreed to make it 
over, witli all the civil and military jurisdiction, 
for an annual pension of 180,000 rupees. Since 
that period it has improved ; and is managed by 
a juJge, collector, ike., subject to the circuit court 
of Bareilly. 

Furuuckauai), a fortified town of Hindustan, 
capital of the above district, is situated about 
a mile from the >\csU*rn ^ank of tlie (Janges, and 
contains a small citadel and the foruuT palace 
of the nabob. To jxreserve his dignity, the 
Britisli authorities reside in tlie suburbs. It 
carries ou an advantageous trader with CaslimecT. 
The inhabitants arc Hindoos aud Malminrnedans 
in nearly C([iial proportions. Tltey are said to 
be handsome and bravo, but not of very exem- 
plary character. Und(T th(‘ walls nf this place 
lord T-ake, in 1804, after several days’ pursuit, 
cRme up with and totally defei'led the iMahratta 
chief Holkar. 

FlHlSTKNBKUCi, or l easu ..jaiRo, a late 
principality of Sualna, which was partitioned 
among {lifferent powers l>y tlie treaty of ihtjC.’oii - 
federation of the Rhine. It ^^as erected in the 
thiriLvnth century, and divided into several 
hmnehes : the hr-Mthers and other children were 
called landgnives. The estat( gave six va»ices in 
the assemblies of the circle, and a st at on the 
bench of princes at the diet of the empire. It 
now chiefly belongs to Baden. The wh<>le con- 
tains about 850 square miles, and 83,000 inha- 
bitants. Ft is in general a mountainous and 
woody district ; but lias good pastures. Here 
are also mines of iron and copper : the chief 
maniifadures are straw *nats, and time-pieces in 
wood, brass, or iron. The inaabitants arc chiefly 
Catholics. A branch; of the old family of Furs- 
tctibcrgi we believe the Stukl ingen, lias its resi- 


dence at Donau E.schingen. Tlie town of Furs^ 
tenberg is an insignificant place, fourteen miles 
N. N. VV. of Schafl’hausen, and remarkable for 
nothing but a ruined castle, the original seat oi 
this family. 

Fu RSTENREiiG is also the name of other towns 
of (Germany, viz. 1. In Lusatia on the Oder, 
taken by llie Frussians in 1745, thirteen miles 
soiilli of Frankfort; 2. One in the duchy of 
Mei^klenbiirg, on the flavel, ten miles south-east 
of Strelitz, containing about 1800 inhabitants; 
3. Another in the county of VValdeck, ten miles 
west of VValdeck. 

FFl RSTENWALD, a well built town of the 
Mid<lle Mark of Brandenburgh, on the Spree. 
It has manufactures of woollen stuff's; and is a 
jilace of some antiquity, having been taken in 
1631 by the Swedes. In 1633 it was burned by 
the imperialists. Fopulation 2350. Twenty-six 
miles east of Berlin, ami twenty west of Frank- 
fort on the Oder. 

Mi IITAI )( ) ( Ahraliam), a modern French Jew 
of some celebrity, was born in 1759, and be- 
came one of the leading inemhers oftfie Farisian 
Sanherlrini convoked by Burxnaparte. He is said 
to have possessed cousiderabhi eloquence, and 
was the author of a Foetieal Version of the Book 
of Job; FoUlical Hariuonics, 4 voh. ; a Transla- 
tion of Lucretius, &c. 

FURTH, a cousitlerable manufacturing town 
of Franconia, subject to Bavaria, four miles west 
of Nuremberg. It is situated near the junetioii 
of the Rednitz and Fr'gnitz. It is entirely in- 
debted for its increase to the liberality of its civil 
management. Artisans who are imable t(» obtain 
axlmission at Nuremberg settle without difticulty 
here: glass of all kinds, but in ])articular laige 
mirrors, are made. There is also a number oi 
watch-makers, gold-beaters, joiners, saddlers, 
stocking-vveaviTs, &c. ; and the total population 
amounts to msirly 1 . 4 , 000 ; of whicii the .lews 
form 2700 : they have a si parale spiritual and 
temporal jurisdiction; (iieir judgi* beinga ra))bi, 
from whom there is an appeal to the otlier nia- 
gist rales. 

FURTH FdL (uli, & och, \ ]-rom forth, nut 
Fur'iiii nMour, udv. J from far, as i.s cuin- 
Fuu'Tiir.sT, m/;. 7 monly imagined; 

forth, furiber, furtlu'st, eorrupUal from forther, 
forlhest ; Sax. p(jpt5ep. Fortlu r is used by Sir 
Thomas More. See Lonni and I'AiMiin'^- B 
signifies at a greater d^T.uK e; beyond this: !U>d 
it has, in some sort, i!ie force of a substantive in 
the pbra.se no furtlier fixr nothing further. 

And tljc angel of iho Lord went further^ and 
in a narr«>w place. Numb, x^ii* 

Than furthermore I went as T wo^ lad : 

And there 1 snwo withouten any failo 
A chaict! yset with ful riche apnrailo. 

Chaucer, The Asaemblie of Mtes. 

An \ , furthermore, underttond wel, that thisc 
Conquerourf or tyranlcs maker, ful oft thrallca 
Of hem that ben homo di an royal blood ns hen 
They that hem conqueren. Id. Tho Poraonct Ta 
Upon that famous river'n further shore. 

There stood a snowio swan of heavenly hiew 
And (cenile kindc, as ever fowlc aforo 
A fairer one in all the goodly criew : ^ 

Uf white Strimouian brood migh: no man view 
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There ho most sweetly sung the prophocie 
, Of his owne death in doleful elegie. 

Speruer. The Ruinet of Time. 
They bring them wines of Greece and Araby, 

And daintie spices fetch from furtltent Ynd. 

Id. Faerie Qiieenc, 

This ring I do accept most thankfully. 

And so, I pray you tell him : furtttermore, 

I pray you, shew my youth old Shyluck's house. 

Shakspeare, 

Satan had joumied on, pensive and slow : 
further way found none, so thick entwined. 

As one continued brake, the undergrowth 
Of shrubs and tangling bushes had perplexed 
All path of man or beast that passed that way. 

Milton. 

Their earnest eyes they fixed, imagining 
For one forbidden tree a rnultiiudo 
Now risen to work them further woo or shame. Id, 
i may meet 

Sornd wandering spirit, from him to draw 
'What further wouhl he learned. Id. 

Ll^t tliin appease 

Thy doubt, since human reacli wt further know^. Id, 
Sin is never at a stay •, if wo do not r<‘treat from A, 
we shall advance in it ; and the, further on wo go, the 
more we have to come back. Harrow, 

I am commanded to inform you that 
Y OUT furtf ter trial is postponed. 

liyron. The Two Foacari. 

Fril'THF.R, V, a. j From advt rh ; 

Fini'i II FRANC F., 7i. 5. popiSfiiuii. To put. 

Ft R TiiKiiFU, n. a. j onward ; to forward ; to 
promote; to countmiaru’o ; to assist; to help. 


It were, cpiod he, to tliee no gret honour 
For to he false, ne for t<‘ be iniylour 
To me that am thy cosiii and tliy lirolhe r 
> 'fwonii) ful dope, and echo of us to other, 

Tli'it never (for t«» dien in the peine!) 

Til that the deih departen shal us twtunc, 

Neylhcr of us in love to hiiidre oilier, 

But tliat thou shoulilest Irewcly /orCAtr mo 
In every cas, as I sliuld fortfu'r thee. 

Cluim:vr. The Knijhfcs Tale. 
Tliis gracelecsc man, for furCht'rance of his guilo 
Did court the haiiUuiayd of my lady deare. 

Who, glad t’embosoinc his alfection vile. 

Did all the might more pleasing to appearc. 

Siwnter, Faerie Queene. 

That earnest favourer and furtherer of (jlod't line 
wligion, that faithful servitor to his prince and 

A$eham. 

Things thus set in order, in quiet and rest. 

Shall further thy harvest, and pleasure thee host. 

Tujfser, 

Could their fond superstition have furthered so great 
attempts, without tho mixturt* of a true persuasion con- 
cerning the irresistible force of divine power. 

Hooker. 


Our diligence must search out all helps and further’. 
om.eg of direction, wdiich scriptures, couneilti, lathers, 
iistoricB, the Uw’s and pr.icliccs of all churches allord. 

Id. 

Cannot my body, nor blood-sacrifice. 

Intreat you to your wonted furtherame ? 

Sfmfis] cure. Henrif VI. 

If men were minded to live righteously, to believe 
® >od would he no liindvanco or prejudice to any such 
®Mgn, but very leuch lor the advauceincnt and /«» - 
‘/R-raaceofii. TtHoUon. 


Fr. furtive; hai. fur tivus. 
iitolen ; ^ouen by thoft. 


Or do they, as your schemes, ! think, have showir^ 
Dart furtive beams an'il glory not tbeir own , 

All servants to that source ‘of light, tho sun ? Prior. 

FU'RUNCLE, n. s. Fr. furoncU ; Lat. fttrun- 
cuius. A bile; an angry pustule. 

A, furuncle is in its beginning round, hard, and in- 
fiamed ; and, as it incrcaseth, it riseth up with au 
acute hea<l, and sometimes a pustule ; and then it is 
more inflamed and painful, when it arrives at its state, 
which is about the eighth or ninth day. Wiseman. 

FUTIY, n. ^ Vy. fureur ; 'fjxi. furor. 

Fi/ntous, ndj. { Madness; rage; passiou 
Fu'kiousi.y, ado. i nf anger; tumult of mind, 
F i/iifoTT.sxrs-i, n.s. ^ a[>pr()achiiig to madness: 
enthusia.siii ; exaltation of fancy : also, from 1. at. 
furiay one of the deities of vengiiance, and thence 
a stormy, turbulent, violent, raging woman. 

Rut at ihe fpsto redy bon, rivis. 

The Furis threo, with all her murt.*ilc brondc. 

Chaucer. Leyende of Good Woincn, 
Much was Carnbcllo daunted with his hlowes ; 

So thicks they bdl, and forcildy were sent. 

That he was first from daun;^i;r f)f tho throwers 
JJacke to retire, and somewhat to rdenf. 

Till th* heat of his fii;iT4! fury he had spent. 

Sjienser. Faerie Queene. 

A mighty spearo efls*>oues at him he bent ; 

Wh«>, seeing him come on furiously, 

Mi l him mid-way vrith e(|uall linrdimcut. 

That forcibly to ground they both together W'cnt. 

' Id. 

Which when his brother saw, fraught with great 
grief 

And wrath, hr? to him leapt furiously. Id. 

Taking up the lute, her wit began to ho with a 
divine fury inspireil ; and her voice would, in so be- 
loved an occasion, second h(?r wit, Sidney. 

No man did ever think the hurtful actions of furious 
men and innocents to be punishable. Hooker, 

A sybil, that had numbered in the world 
The sun to course two hundred compasses. 

In her ]>rophetick yirry sewed the work. 

Shakspeare. 

To be furious. 

Is to he frighted out of fear ; and in that mood 
The dove wdll peck the estridge. td. 

The sight of any of the house of York 
Is as Vi fury to torment my soul. Id. 

I do oppose my patience to his fury; and am armed 
To sutler with a i|uictnvss of spirit 
Tho very tyranny and rage of his. Id. 

Who can be wise, ama/ed, temperate, and furious. 
Loyal and neutral in a moment ? No man. 

Id. Macbeth. 

With clamour thence the rapid currents drive 
Towartls the. retreating sea their furious tide. 

Milton, 

They observe countenance to attend the practice ; 
and this carries them on furiously to that which of 
. emsi lves ihev an^ inclined. South, 

She hi-ard not half, so furioudy she flics ; 

Fear gave her wings. Dryden. 

It was the most pn)[)rr place for a. fury to make her 
exit ; ainl I Inslieve every veailcr’s imagination ia 
ph ased, wlun he sers the angry goddess thus sinking 
in a truipesi, and plunging herself into hell, amidst 
such a scene of horror and confusion. 

Addison on Ifttly. 
Prone on their routed rear the cranes descend ; 
Their bills bite y'ui itmA-, and their talons rend. 

Beattie, 
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FURZ, ti. f. > Sax. pipr, Lat. genista spino * 
I'uRZY, odj. > f«. Gorse ; goss ; overgrown 
with gorse. Tlie whole plant is very thorny ; the 
Howei’s, which are of the pea-bloom kind,] are 
disposed in short thick spikes, which are suc- 
ceeded by short compressed pods, in each of 
which are contained three or four kidney-shaped 
seeds. — Miller. 

Wo may know. 

And when to reap the grain, and when to sow. 

Or when to sell the furstes. Dry den* s Virgil. 

Wide through the furzy held their rout they take. 
Their bleeding bosoms force the thorny brake. Oay, 

FUSAROI 4 E, in architecture, a moulding or 
ornament placed immediately under the echi- 
nus, in the Doric, Ionic, and Composite ca- 
pitals. 

FUSE, V. a., r. n ., & n. s.^ I-nit. fundo , /«- 
Fu'sible, adj . / smw, fusio . To 

Fusibil'ity, ». «. melt; to put into 

Fu'sil, adj , i fusion; to liquefy 

Fu'sion, n. «. J by heat: capable 

of being melted ; of being made liquid by heat; 
capacity of being melted : liquefiable; running by 
the force of heat. The substantive is the name 
of that part of a bomb, or grcnado-sholl, which 
makes the whole powder, or composition, in the 
shell take fire. It is usually a wooden pipe, or 
tap, filled with wildfire, or some such matter ; 
and is intended to burn no longer tlian is the 
time of the motion of the bomb from the mouth 
of the mortar to the place where it is to fall, 
wliich time Anderson makes twenty-s(»ven 
seconds. — Harris. Fusion is the act of melting, 
or the state of being melteil, or running with 
heat. 

Yot forgato I to make rehcraaila 
Gf waters corrosif, and of Hmailc ; 

4nd of bodies molification. 

And also of hir induration ; 

Oils, nhlusions, metal fusible 
! To tellcn all wold passen any bible 
That o wher is. 

Chaucer. The Chamrnes Yemannes Talc, 
The liquid ore he drained 
Into fit molds prepared ; from which he formed 
First his own tools : then, what might else be wrciUght 
Fmile, or graven in metal. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Colours afiurded by metalline bodies, either co]li> 
quale with, or otherwise penetrate into other bodies, 
especially fusible ones. Hoyle, 

The bodies of most use, that are sought for out of 
the depths of the earth, are the metals wditch are diH> 
tinguished from o^her bodies by their fusibility, 

and niallcablencss. Dtcke. 

Metals in fusion do not flame for want of a copious 
fume, except spelter, which fumes copiously, and 
thereby flames. Newton's Optichs, 

Perpetual flames. 

O'er sand and ushrs, and the stubborn flint, 
Prevailing, turn into a, fusil sea. Philips, 

FUSEE,' n. s. Fr. fusvau. The cone rouiul 
which is wound the cord, or chain, of a clock or 
watch : a findock, or small neat muskel. Track 
of a buck. 

The reason of the motion of the balance is by the 
motion of the next wheel, and that by the motion of 
the next, and that by the motion :>f the fusee, and that 
by the matiou of the spring': the whole frame of the 
watch carries a reasonableness in it, the passive im- 
preasion of the intellectual idea that was in the artist. 

Hale. 


Fuser. See Watch-Making. 

FUS ELI, or Fueseli (Henry), a distinguished 
modern painter and author, was born at Zurich 
in 1739. His father was anxious to educate him 
for the church, but some prints, copies from the 
works of Michael Angelo, with whose peculiar 
merits and style he became especially struck, de- 
cided young Fuseli for the life of an artist. 
He was placed, however, at the Humanity Col- 
lege, ana there contracted a friendship with 
Lavater, which terminated only with the life of 
the latter. • At this period the two friends exhi- 
bited united zeal ami ability in bringing to 
justices leading magistrate in one of dhe baili- 
wics of Zurich, who had committed an act of 
great oppression ; and a pamphlet appearing 
from them on the siibjeet compelled tlic authori- 
ti(;s to take the mutter up, and the culprit vih- 
scoiided. Fuseli, after taking his degree of M. A., 
in the college, now accompanied his friend to 
Vienna and Berlin, in whicli latter capital tlicv 
both prosecut(*(l their studies under the learm d 
Sulzer. Fuseli here also obtained an intinnitc 
acquaintance witli the English language, and 
induced by our ambassador at that court. Sn- 
Robert Smith, to visit this country. Ho anivifd 
in London in 1702, ami, obtaining the situation 
of tutor to a nobleman's son, accompanied liiin 
to Paris. On his return he published lletiections 
on the Painting and Sculpture of the (irceks ; 
and soon after an Essay in defence of Rousseau, 
against Voltaire. His early drawings boin.; 
about this time shown to Sir Joshua UoynobN, 
the encouragement bestowed on him by that 
artist dircideil young Fuseli's fate, when lie was 
finally vacillating between the palette and tin* 
pulpit. His first picture was Joseph interpreting 
the Dreams of the chief Baker and Butler, which 
was purchased by the late Mr. Johnson, t>f 
St. Paur.s Church Yard. In 1770 Mr. Fusel i 
visited Italy in company with a friend, nml 
while in that counliy transmitted to FaiglnnJ 
several pictures, especially two from llu? works 
of Shakspeare, The Death of Beaufort, and a 
Scene from Macbeth. In 1778 he left Italy, and 
after paying a short visit to Zuriidi returned to 
England, where he suggesletl to the late uhh r- 
maii Boydell the iilea of forming his Shakspenre 
Gallery, and supplied him with eight piclnrcs. 
In \7(k) he became a Royal Academician, and, 
in the course of the next nine years, painted :• 
series of forty-seven pictures from Milton, altcr- 
wards cxlubited as the Milton (jnllery. He siic- 
ceoded Mr. Barry, in 1700, as professor ol 
painting to the Itoyal Academy; and, in 1801, 
Ivir. Wilson as keeper to that association. l'> 
lfto.5 he piiV/lisheil an improved edition ot 
Pllkingtoirs Dictionary of Painters, and in 1817 
received the diploma of the first class of the 
Academy of St. laiko at Rome. Fug^U 
nuea to practise his art till within a week of hi» 
death, which took place at Putney lliH* while lie 
was on a visit to the countess of Guildford. 

Fi’ses of Bombs or Grenaboes are chiefly 
made of very dry becch-wood, and somctinie.s 
of bornbeam, taken near the root. Ihey 
turned rough, and bored ; and then kept for se- 
veral yearn in a dry place : the diameter 01 
hole is about one-fourth of an inch ; the no ^ 
<loe.s not come quite through, leaving about one 
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fourth of an inch at the bottom ; and the head is 
made hollow, in the form of a bowl. The com- 
position for fuses is saltpetre three parts, sulphur 
one, and mealed powder three, four, and some- 
times five. This composition is driven in with 
an iron driver (whose ends are capped with 
copper, to prevent the composition from taking 
fire), and pressed as hard as possible ; the last 
shovel-full being all mealed powder, and two 
stands of quickmatch laid across each other be- 
ing driven in with it, the ends of which are folded 
lip into the hollow top, and a cap of pnrehment 
tied over it till it be used. When these fuses 
arc driven into the loaded shell, the lower end is 
cut eff in a slope, so that the composition may 
inflame the powder in the shell. The fuse must 


have such a length as to continue burning all the 
time the shell is in its range, and to set fire to 
the powder as soon as it touches the ground, 
which instantly bursts into many pieces* 
When tlie distance of the battery from the ob- 
ject is known, the time of the shell's flight may 
be computed to a second or two; which being 
known, the fuse may be cut accordingly, by 
burning two or three, and making use of a watch, 
or a string by way of a pendulum, to vibrate se- 
conds. 

The FnsiiiiLiTv of metals is very various, but 
the following table is given of their respective 
powers of resisting heat, as given by M. The- 
nard : — 


1. Fusible below a 
red heal. 


I Gay Lussac and Thcnard. 
Newton. 


*2. Infusible below a 
re<l heal. 


Iron 

Manganese 
Nickel 
Palladinm 
Molybilenum 
Uranium 
Tungsten 
(.’hromium 
Titanium 
Cerium 
Osmium 
Iriflium 
Uho<liuin I 

Platinum I 

Columbium J 

FIJ'SIL, > 1 . s. ) Yr. fusil. A firelock; the 

Fusi'meii, n. s. S same kind of musket which 
is sometimes called a Fusee. The fusilier is a 
soldier armed with such a musket. Fusil is also 
a term in heraldry, from l^t. and the figure 
it designates is something like a spindle. 

Fuailt mutt be made long, and small in the middle, 
in the ancient coat of Montague, argent three ftuUs in 
fetae gules, Peacham^ 

Fusil, in heraldry, a bearing of a rhomboidal 
figure, longer than the lozenge, and having its 
'yper and lower angles more acute and sharp 
than the other two in the middle. It is called 
in Latin fusus, a spindle, from its shape. Sec 
diapam fig. i . Ardent a fusil, azvre ; name 
lloby, when the shield is covered with fusils 
It is called fusilly ; fig. 2. AriFcnly fusilly gules ; 
name Toyers. 


Centigr, 

Mercury —30'^ 

l*otassium ) 

Sodium OO 

'I’in 210 

l.li.smuth 256 

Lead 26 () Biot. 

Tellurium A little less fusible than lend. — Klaproth. 

Arsenic U ndetermined. 

/io(. 370^ Brogiiiart. 

Autinmny A little below a red heat. 

Cadmium Stromeyer. 

Pyrometer of Wedge wood 
Silver 20° Kennedy. 

(Jo/f ll fwedgewood. 

Cc»balt A little less difficult to melt than iron. 

^ 130 Wedge wood. 

I 1.58 Sir G. M’Kenzie. 

160 Guyton. 

As manganese. — Richter. 


Nearly infusible ; and to be obtained at a forge 
heat, only in small buttons. 


Infusible at th(» forge furnace. Fusible at the 
oxyhydrogen blowpipe. See Blowi’ice. 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 



Fi’sileers, in the British service, are soldiers 
armed like the rest of the infantry, with this dif- 
fennice only, that their muskets are shorter and 
lighter than those of the battalion and the gre- 
nediers. 

FUSS, n. s. A low cant word. A tumult ; 
a bustle. 

Knd as it befits your station. 

Come to use and application , 

Nor Nviib senates keep a fttst : 

I aubinil, and answer thus. Swift. 
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FUST, n. s. & v, n,^ Fr, Jitste, the trunk or 

Fus'tian, n. s, /body of a column ; also 
Fus'Ty/fld;. I a cask. Its second 

Fustimess, ra. 5 . 5 sense, therefore, is a 

strong smell, as that of a mouldy barrel. The 
verb signifies to grow mouldy or to smell ill ; 
while the second noun and the adjective, though 
derived from the same root, ///s/e, a tree, signify 
a kind of cloth made of cotton, because cotton 
grows on trees. They are further applied to a 
high swelling kind of writing, made up of hetero- 
geneous parts, or of words and ideas ill- 
associated : bombast. Swelling : unnaturally 
pompous ; ridiculously tumid ; used of styles. 

Hector shall have a great catch, if he knock, out 
either of your brains : he were as good cra<k a fusty 
nut with no kernel. Shakspeare, 

The fuxty plebeians hate thine honours. Id^ 

The large Achilles, at this /wi/j/ stull*. 

From his deep chest laughs out a loud applause. /</. 
FUSTIC WOOD is of a yellow colour, and 
contains gre.at quantities of colouring matter, 
forming the most durable of .all the yellow dyes, 
which, however, is mostly used in compounding 
green and a variety of drab and olive colours, as, 
when employc'd alone, it is dull and deficient in 
clearness. This wood is the product of the 
Bromsonetia tinctoriitf a tree allied to the mul- 
berry, inhabiting the W(?st Iiidiijs, Mexico, 
Brazil, Colombia, and particularly abundant in 
Campeachy, whence it is exported very exten- 
sively. It also grows west of the Mississippi, 
within the territory of the United Stales, extend- 
ing as fiir north as the river Arkansas, and the 
wood, being remarkably firm, solid, an<l elastic, is 
highly prized, and generally used by the Indians 
of those parts for making their bows. It is 
there known by the appellation of Osage orange 
or bow-wood, and is the maclura of Nuttall. It 
is described as attaining the height of 00 feet and 
upwards in the West Indies, but in Louisiana 
reaches only 25 or 30, separating near the 
gBound, into long, slender, Hexuous and terete 
branches; the bark and fruit, when wounded, 
exude a milky juice ; the leaves are alternate, 
oval and entire, five or six inches long and two 
or three broad, smooth and shining on the upper 
surface ; the fruit resembles a large orange in 
external appearance, and consists of woody 
fibres, radiating from the centre, and terminating 
in a granulated surface. 

Fust, Faust us, or Faust. See Faust. 
Fustian, in commerce, is a kind of cotton stuff. 
Fustians should be altogether made of cotton 
yarn, both woof and warp; but many pieces are 
made, the warp of which is flax, or even hemp. 
Fustians are made of various kinds, wide, nar- 
row, fine, coarse ; with shag or nap, and without 
it. 

To FU'STIGATE, v. a. Lai. fustiyo. To 
beat with a stick ; to cane. 

FUSTIGATK), in the Homan customs, a pun- 
ishment infiicted by beating with a staff. This 
punishment was peculiar to freemen ; the slaves 
were scourged with whips. 

FUSTILA'IUAN, n. s. From fusty. A low 
fellow ; a stinkard ; a scoundrel. A word used 
by Shakspeare only. 

Away, you arulliun, you rampalliou, you funtUarian : 
I’ll tickle vuur catafttrofilic. Shakspeare. 


FUTILE, aJj. i Etench/ulUe ; lAt.futilU 
FuTiL'ny.M.*. 5 Talkative; loquacious: tri- 
fling; worthless; of no weight. 

Ono futile person, that maketh it his glory to tel] 
will do more hurt ikaa many that know it their duty 
to conceal. Baeon. 

This fable does not strike so much at the futility of 
woman, as at the incontinent levity of a prying hu. 
mour. L*KstmnijF. 

Trifling futility appears in their signs of the i,>. 
diack, and their mutual relations and aspects. 

lientlvy. 

To pursue trifles is the lot of humanity ; and wiir- 
ther we bustle in a pantomime, or strut at a con)nii. 
lion ; whether wo shout at a boniire, or haratij^ue in a 
senate-house^ whatever object wc follow, it will at 
last surely conduct us to futility and disappointment. 

(loUhmilh. 

FUTT1‘MI.\BAD, a town of Ilirnloslan, in iIki 
province of Dtdily and distrietof His^jur. — 
signifying victory, whore ver a battle was at one 
time gained by the imperial arms, the name of the 
nearest ]>laee was changed to the town of victory; 
hence towns of llindostan beginning in this way 
are numerous. 

FUTTIFOOU, a town in the province (d 
Agra, enclosed by a stone wall of great extent, 
built hy the emperor Aeber. The site within 
dot's not appear ever to luive been filled with 
builtlings, and the part now inhabited is inconsi 
derable. The neighbouring hills comjioseil of a 
grayish stone, have snpplietl tlie materials of 
which the town is built. On the most elevated 
part stands the tomb of Shah Selim Cheesiee, by 
the efiicacy of whose devotion the empress (if 
Aeber, after remaining several years barren, be- 
came pregnant it is said and bore a son, who in 
honor of the saint, was nanu'd Selim ; anti, on 
ascending the throne of llindostan, took tin.* name 
of Jch.angcer. Futlipoor is twtmty-five miles 
W.S. VV. from the city of Agra, llindostan. 

FU'TTOCKS, 71. s. Corrupted from foot 
hooks. Skinner. The lower limbers that huKl 
the ship together. 

FUTUHh', adj. & n. Fr. fulur ; I. at in 
Fu'turely, ttt/i;. \ futurus. To come; 

Fu'turition, 71. s. f that whicli will he 
Fij'turitv, 71. 5. thereafter. Time to 

come; something to happen hereafter. Futn- 
rition is the stale of being to be ; the condition 
of being to come hereafter. Futurity applies to 
tiint* chiefly ; if not exclusively as distinct from 
circumstances and events that may occur, yet it 
belongs to eternity, and like that it never is, bui 
ever is to he. 

That, but afornc her, sho male sc 
In the future, some ainale tocourc. 

To Icggen her of her dolourc. 

Chaucer, lioiuaunt of the Rose. 

Not rny acrvico past, nor present sorrows. 

Nor purpetsed merit in futurity. 

Can ransom me. Shakspeare. Othello. 

Thy haters have transportetl nie beyond 
This ignVant present time; and I feel now 
The future in the instant. /d. Macheth. 

This \)rcscirnco of (iod, as it is prescieuee, « 
the cause of any thing futurely succeeding ; er 
doth God’s aforcknowledge impose any necessity. 
bind. 

We will freely part with all our other fortunes, 
substance, endure any miaery, drink bitter polion*r 
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..idlow thoM dUtoileful pill*, •tiffor oiir joynis to bo 
wared, to be cut off. «ny thlBR for /iilure health ; to 
«eot ao dear, to ptecioua above all thing* in thia 
* V Burton* Anat. Mel* 


MirorUl i* Hfe. 


Glory they iung to the most UiRh good will 
To future men. and in their dwcllinge peace, mton* 

It may bo well reckoned among the bare poasibili- 
tii R, which never commence into n futurity ; itrequir- 
ing Uch a free, eedate, and intent mind, at, it may be, 
is no where found but among the Platonical ideas. 

OlanvUle*t Scejutii, 

The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its 
power, t'itlicr is disabled for future, or else checks 
at any vigorous unde rtaking ever after. Locke, 

Is it iiiiaginulde that the great means of the world’s 
redemption should rest only in the number of possibili- 
ties, and hang so loose in respect of \\% fufurition, as to 
leave the event in an equal poise, wbellier ever there 
should he such a thing or no ? 

All futurities arc naked before tliat All-soeing Eye, 
the sight of whieh is no more hiudred by distance of 
time tiiaii the sight of an angel can he di.tcrinmed by 
distance of place. id. 

He sows the teeth at Pallas’s command. 

And flings the future people from bis hand. 

Addi»on*$ Ovid. 

This, groat Amphiarus, lay hid from thee. 

Thou skilled in fate and dark futurity. Pojte. 

I will contrive some way to make it known to fu- 
turity, that 1 had your lordshif) for a patron. Sttu/'t. 

— in the dust 

The fair-haircil D-iugliier of the ides is laid. 

The love of millions \ How did we eiitru.st 

Futurity to her ! and though it must 

Darken ahovu; our honci, \et fondly dceineil 

Our children should obey her child, and blessed 

JJcr and her Imped-for seed, wJioso promise soirinru 

hike stars to shepherd’H eyes : — *twas but a meteor 

beamed • liy*on. C/itldo Harold's Pilyrimayc. 
Prrt'riK, or Vrn iii: 'ri.:Nsr,, in grammar, sig- 
i ilits an intlcxioii of’\ rrV)S, NvluTtdiy lluiy (hmoto, 
that a thing ^vlll be in some time yet to come. 

(in \ .NfM Vll. 


I I ’//, 7 . M. j Swed. ^/tstt ; Fr. ussir; 
i'i'/.z'b.vi.l, Jt. tt. S probably of ( ir. tprrraui. To 
lly out in small particles : a kind of fungtjs which, 
"lion pressed, bursts and sealters dust inlbeeyes. 
I'Y, inlcrj. Fr. and Flem. /}/ ; (Jr. ^fi»; Lat. 
A word of blame and tlisapprobation. 


NVhat ailcth you to gronc in this manere ? 

^ e t eu a very slcper,^)/ for shame. 

Chaucer. The Monnes Preestes Tale, 
Of thilke wicked onsainple of Canace, 

That loved hire owen brother sinfully, 

Ot all swielio cursed stories I say />/. 

id. ProltHfue to th« Man of Lawee Tale. 
And /)/ on fortune, mine avowed foe, 

M hose wrathful wreaks ihcmselvos do now allay. 

» Sjtenser. 

my lord, y)y / a soldier, and afraid ? \^'hat need 
We fear who knows it, vdien none can call our power to 
1 ShaksiK'arc. 

A bawd, sir, /}/ upon him ! Id. 

Hut /iy, my wandering muse, how thou du’st stray ! 
' >^pectance calls thee now another way. Milton, 

^^y»fy% what mean you in thi.s open placo ? 
nhand me, or, 1 swear. I’ll .scratch your face : 

^t go, for shame ; you make me mad for spite : 
y mouth’s iny own j and if you kiss. I’ll bile. 

Drydm. 

, fy. Nephew you would not pull off yotir boots 
here— Go down into tlie hall. 

Ctmgreve. Way of the World. 

VoL.lX. 


Fy, madam, be cried, we must oc past all these gaic* 
lies. Tatter, 

FY.\L or Faval, one of the Azores. See 
Fayal. 

FYERS, or Foyers, a river of Invernesshire, 
which descending from the south through the vale 
of Fyers, and forming a stupendous water-fall, 
flows into Loch Ness, ten miles north-east of 
Fort Augustus. Dr. Garnett gives the follow- 
ing description of the falls of Foyers. ‘ Having 
left our horses at Generars Hut, wc were con- 
ducted by our landlord to the falls. Wc first 
visited the upper one, which is about a mile and 
a half from the house, and nearly lialf a mile 
above the lower fall. Hero the river Foyers, 
being confined on each side by steep rocks, pre- 
cipitates itself with jgreat velocity, forming a very 
fine cataract. A little below the fall abridge bas 
been tliVown over by the i^ropjrietor, Frazer of 
Foyers, from which tlie fill is st?c‘n ; but, in order 
to obtain a proper view of it, wc, with some dif- 
ficulty, scrambled down the stO{?p banks of the 
nutks below, from wlnmce we beheld this roman- 
tic sccaio in perfeclion. Thi! bridge and rocks 
formed a liiu* frame or fore-ground, behind 
whiclj, at toe tlistance of perhaps twenty yards, 
appeared the fust part of the fall ; the sccoikI 
and most important break was a few yard.s 
nearer, and tl;c lowest almost under the arch. 
Our guide \\a‘< present when very accurate 
measurements weie taken of these falls. The 
following particulars are therefore put down from 
liis information : — 

Fort. 

F om the arcli of the bridge to the surface of 

the water, after the lowe.st part of the fall 200 
Heiglit ot the fall .... 70 

‘ The bridge was built abo\it twelve years ago 
says the Dr. in 17vtB ; ‘ bi fore w liicli time the oidy 
passage over tliis torrciil was a rude alpiiie l»rid::»s 
consisting of some sticks thrown over the ro(‘k>, 
and covered w ith turf. It was crossed by ila* 
pea.santry on foi*!, but certainly have turiKul * 
giddy the steadiest head unaccustomed to s\i«h 
.scenes. About three years before the presnit 
bridge was built, a neighbouring farmer, on Ins 
way home from Inverness, had called at the Cie- 
iieral’s Hut, to shelter himself from the inclcnu in y 
of the storm, and drive out the invading cold by 
reinforcing the garrison in the stomach. Hero he 
met with some old acquaintance, w ith wliom In? 
conversed of former liim.*s, without ob.scTving llm 
frequency of the cireiilating glass. The .snow 
continued to fall iu thick flakes, and they were 
silling by a comfortable firt*. At last, w'hen tlie 
fumes of the whisky had taken possession of lii*^ 
brain, and raised bis spirits to no onliivary pilch, 
be determined to go home. hen he came to 
this place, having lieeii accustomed to cross the 
bridge on foot, lie habitually look the road, and 
forced his horse over it. Next morning he had 
some faint recollection of the circumstance, 
though the seeming impo.ssibility of the thing 
made him suspect tliat it was a dream ; but, as 
the ground wa.s eovennl with snow, it was easy 
to convince himself: ho accordingly went, and 
when he perceived the tracks of his borseV feet 
along the britlge, he fell ill, and died shortly af- 
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terwards. — In our way to the lower fall, o\ir guide 
showed a cave of considerable size, near the river, 
where the freebooters used to shelter themselves 
in turbulent times. ,There was a way of escape 
towards the water, should the main entry be dis- 
covered. Our next object was the lower fall. 
When we came to the rude - pillars, before-men- 
tiouecl, we left the road, and went down the side 
of the hill. The descent to the point of view is 
difficult, but we were amply repaid for our trou- 
ble.’ The following beautiful description of 
this fj\U was written by Bums as he was standing 
by it : 

Among tbo heathy hills and ragged woods. 

The roaring Fyers pours his mossy floods ; 

Tilt full he dashes on the rocky mounds. 

Where thro* a shapeless beach his stream resounds. 
As high in air the bursting torrents flow. 

As deep recoiling surges foam belc-w, 

Pnme down the rock the whitening sheet descends. 
And yiewlcss echo’s ear, astonished rends. 
Dim-seen, thro* rising mists and careless showers. 
The hoary cavern, wide surrounding, lowers. 

Still thro' the gap the struggling river toils. 

And still, below, the horrid caldron boils. 

FYNE, a large inlet of the sea in Ar- 

gyleshire, about thirty-two miles in length, and 
from twelve to tliree, or at an average, four or 
five in breadth. It receives and returns a tide on 


o 

each side of the isle of Arran, which is directly 
opposite to its entrance. Its coasts, which are in 
general fiat and sandy, arc adorned with many 
elegant seats, and beautifully indented with bays. 
For time immemorial it has been noted for its 
herring fishery. 

FYZABAD (the City of Abundance), also 
called Bungala, is situated in the Dewah province 
of Oude, Hindostan, and is said to owe its origin 
to the nabob Sufder Jung having, about the year 
1740, erected some temporary houses in a garden 
near this place, llis son Shuja Addowleh, after 
the battle of Buxar, removed his residence hither 
and gave orders for erecting a palace and other 
buildings. The court following his example, the 
city rose in a few years ; but as the greater num- 
ber of the houses were slightly built, and had only 
tiled roofs, many of them fell to decay soon after 
the nabob Assup Addowleh had transferred the 
capital to Lucknow. This is, however, still a 
considerable city, and was the constant residence 
of the mother and grandmother of the last-men- 
tioned nabob. It contains some handsome tombs 
belonging to the reigning family : and its gardens 
are celebrated. The palace of Shuja Addowleh 
is said to have contained 1000 women at the time 
of his death, and fifty of his children. Being 
asked at one time how many he had of the latter, 
he was obliged to refer to a confidential servant 
before he could give an answer. 
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G Is the seventh letter and the fifth consonant 
of our alphabet. In the alphabets of all the 
oriental languages, the Hebrew, Phenician, 
Chaldee, JSyriac, Samaritan, Arabic, and even 
the Greek, it is the third letter. The Hebrews 
call it ghimcl or gimel, i.e. camel, because it re- 
sembles the neck of that animal ; and it bears 
the same appellation in the Samaritan, Phenician, 
Chaldee: in the Syriac it is called gainel, in 
Arabic giim, and in fireek gamma. TIfe gamma 
(r) of the Greeks is evidently the gimel (1) of 
the Hebrews or Samaritans. The chief ditfer- 
ence between the gamma and gimel consists in 
this, that the one is turned to the right, and the 
other to the left, according to the cliffirrmt man- 
ners of writing and reading which obtained 
among those nations; though Salmasius, on 
Soliiius, attempted to prove iluit the G de- 
rived from the Greek kappa. It is clear that 
the Latins borrowed their forjn of this letter 
from the Greeks ; the I.atin G lA;ing only a varia- 
tion of the Greek gamma, r ; as might easily be 

f iroved by an examination of the forms of this 
etter, which may be met with in the Greek and 
Latin MSS. ih.^ough which it has passed from P 
to G. Diomed, lib. ii. cap. De Liteia, calls G 
a new letter. His reason is, that the Homans 
had not introduced it before the first Punic war : 
as appears from the rostral column erected by 
C. Duilius, on which we every where find a C 
instead of G. It was Sp. Carvilius who first 
distinguished between these two letters, and in- 


vented the figure of the G; as we are assured by 
Terentius Scaurus. The C served very well for 
G ; it being the third letter of the Latin aljilrdliet, 
as the For y was of the Greek. The G isfninid 
instead of on scvenl modaU : and M. 
produces a ine<lal of the Fanulia Ogubiia, wiuTo 
Gar is read inste.id of Car, which is on thosn of 
M. Putin. But tbeC i.s more fn cjoently M onon 
ni€*dals iiustead of G; as Aucnstrdis t 'al]:it'ei;i 
Cartacinensis, &:c. for Augustibs, vVc. Not 
that the pronunciation of those words was altered, 
but only that ttu? G was ignorantly or negli- 
gently cut by the workiiam : as is the case in 
divers inscriptions of the eastern empire ; where 
auc, auce, aucce, are often found lor aug, &c. 
The northern nations freipiently changed die (i 
into or W ; as in Callus, Wallus ; Gallia, W allia, 
Vallia, &c. the ITench change the ^V of the 
northern nations, and the V consonant, into 0 ; 
as, NVillielines, William, into Guillauine; 

philas into Gulphilas; Vasco into (iascon, 6tc. 

The modern G lakes its form from that i>t die 
Latin.s. It is a mule, and cannot be sounded .it 
all without the help of a vowel. Its lianl sound 
is formetl by the reflexion of the air agnin>t die 
palate, made by the tongue as the air passi's out 

of the throat; wliich Marlianus expresses thus, 

G spiritus cum palato. G often sounds hard 
bef*»rc i, a.9 give, &c., and sometimes before r, 
as gel, &c. It is also hard in derivatives fronj 
words ending in g,j.as singing, stronger, Kc., and 
generally before cr, at the end of words, as 
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5nger. G is mute before n, as gnash^ sign. 
G h has the sound of hard G in the beginning of 
a word, as ghostly ; sometimes at the end it is 
quite silent, as though. But at the end of many 
other words Gk has the sound of as laugh, 
rough, tough, &c. In music, G is the character 
or mark of the treble cleflf ; and from its being 
placed at the head, or marking the tirst sound in 
Guido’s scale, the whole scale took the name 
Gamut. IV. As a numeral, G was anciently 
used to denote 400 ; and with a dash over it 
thus G for 40,000. 

GAB, V. n. Mr. Todd observes 

Gabble, v. n. & n.s. >of this word that it is 

Gabbler, n. $. j one of the most ancient 
in our own language, and found in many others 
with much the same mieaning: Old Fr. gaber, to 
laugh at, from ga6, mockery : Goth, begabba ; Ice. 
gabba: the same from gabb, a mocker j Sax. jab- 
ban, to trifle ; to joke ; to talk a mere jargon : 
Ilal. gfibbarCf to mock ; Pers. ghab^ a foolish or 
bitter expression. The European word is to be 
traced, perhaps, to the Celt, gob, a beak ; Irish, 
gob, a beak, or moutli : whence gab, for the 
mouth ; and hence gabble. To make an indis- 
tinct noise, or talk loudly without meaning ; to 
prate, or chatter. 

I am no labbe, 

Ne though I aay it I n*am not lefo to gahbe 
Say what thou wolt, 1 nhal it never telle. 

Chauffer. The MUlerei Tale. 

1 gahhe not so have I joy and bliss. 

Id. The Nonnes Preestet Tale, 
When thou couldcst not, savage, 

Sliew thine own meaning, but wouldcst gabble like 
A thing most brutish, I endowed thy purposes 
With words that made them known ? Shah$peare. 

Have you no wit, manners, nor honesty, but to 
gabble like tinkers at this time of night? Do ye make 
an alehouse of my lady’s bouse ? 

Jd. Twelfth Night. 

Not to know what wo speak one to another, so we 
seem to know, is to know straight our purpose : 
chough’s language, gabble enough and good enough. 


riously used, for a rent, custom, service, &c. 
Where it was a p^mentfor rent, those who paid 
it were termed Gablatores. Formerly, when 
mentioned without any addition, gabel signified 
the tax on salt, though afterwards it was applied 
to all other taxes. 

GABINIAN Laws, in Roman antiquity, laws 
instituted upon several occasions by persons of 
the name of Gabinius: 1. Gabinius lex de Co- 
miliis by Gabinius the tribune, A.U.C. 614 ; re- 
quiring that in the public assemblies for electing 
magistrates, the votes should be given by tables, 
and not viva voce : 2. De Comitiis, which made it 
a capital punishment to convene any clandestine 
assembly, agreeably to the old law of the twelve 
tables : 3. De Militia, by A. Gabinius the tri- 
bune, A.U.C. 685. It granted Pompey the 
ower of carrying on the war against the pirates 
uring three years, and of obliging all kings, 
governors, and states, to supply him with all the 
necessaries he wanted, over all the Mediterranean 
Sea, and in the maritime provinces as far as 400 
stadia from the sea: 4. DeUsurfi by Aul. Gabinius 
the tribune, A.U.C. 685 ; ordaining that no action 
should be granted for the recovery of any money 
borrowed upon small interest to be lent upon 
larger. This was a usual practice at Tiome, 
which obtained the name ot versuram facere ; 
5. Against fornication. 

GABINUS C INCH’S, in Homan antiquity, a 
particular way of tucking the gown, by drawing 
it forwards on the breast, and tying it into a 
knot ; as the people of Gabii did at a solemn 
sacrifice, on the sudden attack of an enemy, in 
order to be fitter for action. In this manner the 
consul used to declare war, to sacrifice, and burn 
the spoils of the enemy; and then he was said 
to be pra'cinctus. 

GABION, n.s. Fr. A wicker basket filled 
with earth to make a fortification or ontrencli- 
ment. 

His battery was defended all along with gahinm, 
and casks hllcd with sand. Kwlles. 


Id. Aire Well that Ends WeU. 
Forthwith a hidt'ous gabble rises loud 
Among the builders ; each to other calls* 

Not understood. Milton** Paradise Lost, 

Which made some think, when he did gabble. 

The’ had heard three labourers of Habct. Hudibra*. 

Flocks of fowl, that when the tempest roar. 

With their hoarse gabbling seek the silent shore. 

Dryden. 

Such a rout, and such a rabble, 

Ran to hear Jack i>\iddin^ gabble. Swift. 

GABAllDIN K. Span, gabardina ; Ital. gavar- 
dina. A coarse frock; any mean dress. 

You call me misbeliever cut<throat dog. 

And spit upon my Jewish gabardine. Shakspeare, 
The knight did straight submit. 

And laid his w'eapons at her feet : 

Next he disrobed his gabardine, 

And with it did himself resign. Hudibrae. 
OABFL, TL5. Sax. sapel; Vv. gahelle ; Ital. 
gtdiclla. A tribute; an excise; a tax. , 

The gabel* of Naples are very high on oil, wine, 
and tobacco. Addison on Italy. 

(jABEL. Lat. cabella, gabium, gablagium, 
and vectigal, has the same signification among 
file ancient English writers, that gabel le had in 
France, before the revolution. It has been va- 


Gabions, in fortifica- 
tions, arc baskets made 
of ozier twigs, of a cy- 
lindrical form, six feet 
high, and four wide ; 
wliich, being filled with 
earth, serve as a shelter 
from the enemy’s fire. 

See diagram : 

GABLE, /M. Fr. gahlr ; Welsh and Belg 
gaval ; Sw’cd. go fuel; Tent, gnbel, gihcl. The 
sloping roof at the end of a building. 

Take care that all your brick-w'ork he covered with 
the tilting, according to the new way of building, 
without gable ends, which are very heavy, and very 
apt to let the water into the brick-work. 

M nr timer** If ushc.rsdry. 

(Iablf, or GAni.r.-i NP, of a house, is the 
upriglil triangular end from the cornice or eaves 
to the top of the house. 

GABON, a river of Western Africa, flowing 
through a country of this name, and opening 
w’ith a considerable estuary between Cape 
lopez Gonsalvo and Benin. In its mouth aiv 

2 Z 2 
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a number of small islands called the Pongos. 
Vessels frequently stop here to take in water, 
which is better tlian at Cape Lopez. The articles 
of trade are ivory, wax, and honey ; but the 
natives are licentious in their manners, and very 
difficult and tedious palavering. Here also are 
conveniences for repairing and refitting of ships. 

OABRES, Gebkes, Guebiies, or Gueber. 
Sec Gueber. 

GABRIEL, Snaa, Hcb. i. e. the strength of 
God, one of the angehs. There are a few events, 
in which this exalted being was concerned re- 
corded in Scripture, lie was sent to the pro- 
phet Daniel, to explain to him the vision of the 
ram and goat, and the mystery of the seventy 
weeks ; to Zecharias, to declare to him the fu- 
ture birth of John the Baptist; and, six months 
after, to tlie Virgin Mary, at Nazareth, to warn 
her of the birth of Jesus Christ. The Mahom- 
inedans call him the fiiitliful spirit; and the 
Ihirsians, the peacock of heaven. In the second 
chapter of the Koran, it is said, that whosoever 
is an enemy to Gabriel shall be confounded. It 
was Gabriel, Mahomet pretended, who brought 
the revelations which he publisIitMi; and who 
conducted him to heaven mounted upon the 
animal Barak. 

GABUI ELITES, in ecclesiastical history, «i 
sect of Anabaptists that appeared in Pomerania, 
in 1530; so named from Gabriel Scherling, who, 
after having been for some time tolerated in that 
country, was obliged to remove, and died in Po- 
land. 

GABHIETJil (Caterina), a celebrated and 
accomplished Italian singer of the last century, 
was born at Rome, 1730. She was a pupil of 
Porpora and Metastasio, and, from the circum- 
o.ance of her father having been a cook, she 
icquired in her earlier years tlie epithet of La 
Cuochetina. Wherever she visited, she excited 
the greatest admiration of her talents. In Russia, 
she remained three years, and ranked liigh at 
court. Visiting England, in 1775, she appeared 
at the king’s theatre during that and the follow- 
ing year, and is said to have exhibited fewer of 
her capricious freaks here tlian abroad, from a 
salutary fear lest an English audience should 
break her bones. 

Br>'done gives a curious instance of one of 
her whims during her stay at the court of Pa- 
lermo. The viceroy had honored her, it ajj- 
pears, with an invitation to a party, which she 
accepted, but not arriving at the appointed hour, 
the dinner was put back, and a messenger des- 
patched 10 her residence, who found her reading 
in bed. She rose and accompanied him, apo- 
logising to the company, which consisted of a 
great number of noble persons, on the ground 
that she had forgotten the engagement. This 
oflToiidcd the viceroy ; but when, on coming to 
the opera, no persuasion could induce her to 
sing a note above her breath, he threatened her 
with punishment. She was now, however, only 
the more obstinate, and returned for answer, 
that his excellency ‘ might indeed make her cry, 
but he never should make her to sing.' On this 
she was committed to prison; and remained in 
confinement twelve days, during which she gave 
magnificent entertainments, and paid the debts 


of the poorer prisoners, till the viceroy, who 
was a good-tempered man, gave up the contest, 
and set her at liberty. One expedient to ensure 
her best efforts was found to De, placing a fa- 
vorite admirer in a conspicuous part of the 
theatre, when she would generally address her 
airs to him. Gabrielli amassed great wealth, 
although by no means mercenary, being enriched 
as well by her boundless success, as by the 
bounty of the emperor of Germany, who was 
much attached to her. He at length, however, 
banished her from Vienna, on account of the 
continual broils occasioned by her influence. 
The time of her decease is not recorded. 

GAD, n. s. Sax. 5 a*t>; Goth, and Swed. gadd; 
Isl. gaddeur, a club, or wedge. * A wedge or in- 
got of steel : it is also used for a stile or graver. 

I will go get a loaf of brass. 

And with a ynd of steel will writo these words. 

Shakspeare, 

Flemish steel is brought down the Rhine to Dort, 
and other parts, some in bars, and some in yadi; and 
therefore called Flemish steel, and sometimes gad 
stct:l. Moxon*H Afcohanical Kxerciscg, 

Gad, V. n. Derived by Skinner from 

Gaddf.ii, 71 . «. fgJtdlly; by Junius from 
Gaddinoly, adv\ Welsh, gttdtnr, to forsake ; 
Gadi.ing, n. s. iby others tliought to be 
Gadi'I.y, w. s. Jibe preterilo of the old 
word (tgamif to go. Minslieu says a Bt'lg. gdcn^ 
to journey ; or Jlelg. gadi n^ to please. To ramble 
about; to rove lotwely, or wildly : one that runs 
abroad without object or business: gadfly, a lly 
that by stinging cattle causes them to run madly 
about ; the breese. 

A drunken woman, and a gadder abroad, causeth 
great anger, and she will not cover her own shame. 

Ecclus. xxvi. 8. 

These howes two held swetc loking ; 

That no seemed like no gadling ; 

And ten brude arrowes held he there 
Of whiche. live in his hoiido were. 

Chattcer, fiomuunt of tftc Hose, 
How now, iny headstrong, whore have you been 
gadding ? 

— Whore I have learnt me to repent. Shak»peare. 

F.iivy is a gadding passion, and walkcth the streets, 
and doth not kfrp home. Bacon, 

The fly called the gadjfg breedeth of somewhat that 
Rwirnmeih upon the top of the water, and is most 
about ponds. Bacon*M Natural History. 

The lesser devils arose with ghastly rore. 

And thronged forth about the world to gad ; 

Each land they iillcd, river, stream, and shore. 

Fairfax. 

Gad not abroad at every quest and call 
Of an untrained hope or passion ; 

To court each place or fortune that doth fall, 

Is w'antonness in contemplation. Herbert. 

Thcc, shepherd, thee the woods and desart caves 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine oVrgrown, 
And all their echo’s moan. Milton. 

A flcrcR loud buzxing breeze ; tlieir stings draw 
blood. 

And driTc the cattle thro\^gh the wood. 

• J)rydm» 

She wreaks her anger on her rival’s head ; 

With furies frights her from her native home. 

And drives her gadding ', round the world to roMtt* 

Id, 

There’s an ox lost, and this coxcomb runs a gadding 
after wild fow' I/Estrango. 
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Ko wonder their thoughts should • be perpcttially 
shifting from what disgusts thorn, and seok better 
entertainment in more pleasing objects, after which 
they will unavoidably be gadding, Locke, 

Light Ay his slumbers, if perchance a Bight 
Of unjj^Ty gadjliet fasten on tho herd< Thomson, 

Gad, la, i. e. a troop, one of the twelve 
patriarchs, the son of Jacob of Zilpab, and pro- 
genitor of the tribe of the Gadites. 

Gad, in ancient geography, a district of 
Transjordan Palestine, situated between (iilead 
and tho kingdom of Bashun on the north, and 
lliat of the Amorites to the south, having the 
Jordan to the west, and bounded by various 
nations on the east, so called from the tribe of 
that .name. 

Gad, a prophet wlio attended David during 
his persecution by Saul, and gave hini various 
admonitions afterwards. He wrote a liistory of 
David’s life, wliich is lost. 

Gad, among miners, a small punch of iron, 
with a long wooden handle, iise<l to break up 
the ore. One of the miners holds tliis in his 
hand, directing the point to a proper place, while 
the other drives it into the vein, by striking it 
witli a sledi»(» huFumcr. 

GADAMIS, a town and territory of Noithern 
Africa, forming a species of oasis in ilie great 
desert of Sahara. It is situated north-west 
from Fezzan, and south-west of Tripoli, and in 
the roa<l between these countries and Tom- 
Inictoo: but the caravan that passes rarely consi.sts 
of moro than ITjO cumels. It passes tbrougli 
Tuat or Sonat, another oasis to the south-west. 
This territory is said to eontaiii ninety-two vil- 
lages, and many ilomau ruins. 300 miles south- 
west of Tripoli. 

GADAllENOllUM Agf.r, in ancient geo- 
graphy, the country of the Gadarones, called by 
iMatthew I he country of the Gergesenes ; a dis- 
trict that lay bet ween Gadara and (Jorgesa, other- 
wise called Cerosa, both which lay witliin tho 
Decapolis on the other side JoWan. 

Gx\i)BUliY (John), a noted professor of the 
wonderful revelations of astrology. He was a 
native of Oxfordshire, and bred a sailor; then 
h(* was the pupil and assistant of the famous 
Lilly. Being a Catliolic, and on account of 
some ominous remarks in his Almanacks, he 
was arrested during the commotions excited by 
the so-called Popish plots in Charles II. reign; 
but liberated ; and died, it is said, by ship- 
wreck on a voyage to Jamaica: but the dates 
neither of his life or death appear. He pub- 
lished A Discourse of the Nature and Effects of 
Comets, Philosophically, Historically, and Astro- 
logically considered, 1665 : and Partridge, a 
.professor of this art, gave the world in lG93y 
The Black Life of John Gadbury. 

GADEBUSCII, a town of Mecklenburgh- 
Schwerin^ on the Radegast, where the Swedes 
defeated the Danes and Saxons, on the 20th of 
December, 1712. Inhabitants 1500. It is 
fifteen miles south-west of Wismar, and sixteen 
W.N.W. of Schwerin. 

GADES, or Gadjra, in ancient geography, 
a small island in the Atlantic, on the panish 
toast, twenty-five miles from the Pillars of Her- 
cules. It was "ometimes called Tartessus, and 


Erythia, according to Pliny. Geryon, whom 
Hercules killed, is said to have resided in it. 
Hercules Gaditanus had there a celebrated 
temple, in which all his labors were engraved. 
This island was considered as the western ex- 
tremity of the habitable world, and iis such was 
alluded to by the poets. Juvenal says, 

Omnibus in t^rris quae sunt a Gadibus usque 
.Auroram et Gangem pauci dignoscere possunt 
Vera bona, atque illis multum diversa, remota 
Erroris nebulA. Sat, X. 

Horace also, 

Latius regnis avidum doinando 

Spiritum, quam si Libyam remotis 

Gadibus jungas, ct uterque Pa;nus 

Serviat tmi. Lib, ii. od. 2. 

GADIACZ, a town in the government of 
Pultava, Russia, containing 2300 inhabitants. 
150 miles south-ea.st of Czernigow. 

GADOU, a country of Western Africa, 
having Brooko Eooladoo to the north, Konkodoo 
to the east, and Jalloiihadoo to the south. It i.s 
crossed by streams, which descend from the 
mountains of Handing, and form the Senegal. 
The tract is mountainous, containing mines of 
gold, iron, and saltpetre. 

GADUS, in ichthyology, a genus of fishes 
belonging to the order of jugulares. The head 
is smooth ; there are seven cylindrical rays in 
the brunchiost(?ge membrane ; the body is ob- 
long, with deciduous scales ; the whole fins are 
covered with the common skin of fish ; the rays 
of the back fins are blunt, and tliose of the 
breast are sharp. Tljere are twenty-three species, 
principally distinguished by their cirri, and the 
number of back fins. I'he most remarLiblo are 
these : — 

G. baibatus, the pout, never growing to a 
large size, and seldom exceeding a fool in length. 
It is distinguished from all others by its great 
depth ; one of the size above mentioned being 
nearly four inches deep in the broadest part. The 
back is very imieli arched, and cafinated ; Uie 
color of the fins and tail is black; at the bottom 
of tlie pectoral fins is a black spot. The lateral 
line is white, broad, and crooked. The tail is 
even at the end, and of a dusky color. The 
color of the body is white ; but more obscure on 
the back than the belly, and tinged with y How. 
It is called at Scarborough a kleg, and is a very 
delicate fish. 

G. carbonarius, the coal fish, is of a more 
elegant form than the cod, growing to the length 
of two feet and a half, and weighing about 
twenty-eight or thirty pounds at most. The head 
is small ; the under jaw a little longer than the 
upper: the tail is broad and forked. They vary 
in color : some have their back, nose, dorsal fins, 
and tail, of a deep black ; the gill-covers silver 
and black, the ventral and anal fins, and the 
belly, white: others are dusky, others brown; 
but, in all, the lateral line is straight and white, 
and the lower parts, or the ventral and anal fins, 
white. This species takes its name from the 
black lolor tliat it sometimes assumes. Belon 
calls it the colfisch, imagining that it was so 
1 1.1 UM d by the English, from its producing tho 
it hill ocolla: but Gesner gives the true etyitm- 
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logy These fishes are common on most of our 
rocky and deep coasts, but particularly those of 
the north of Scotland. They swarm about the 
Orkneys, where the fry are the greatest support 
of the poor. The young begin to appear on the 
Yorkshire coast in the beginning of July, in vast 
shoals, and are tlien about an inch and a half 
long. In August they are from three to five 
inches, and are taken in great numbers with the 
angling rod ; they are esteemed very delicate ; 
but grow so coarse, when a year old, that few 
people cat them. Fish of that age are from 
eight to fifteen inches long, and begin to have a 
little blaokness’near the gills and on the back ; 
this blackness increases as they grow older. The 
fry is known by different names in different 
places : they are called at Scarborough parrs ; 
and, when a year old, billets. About twenty 
years ago such a quantity of parrs visited that 
part, that for several weeks it was impossible to 
dip a pail into the sea without taking some. 
Tliough this fish is so little esteemed when fresh, 
it is salted and dried for sale. 

G. egVesinus, the haddock, has a long body ; 
the upper part of a dusky brown color, and the 
belly and lower part of the sides silvery : on the 
back are three fins, resembling those of the corn- 
vion cod fish ; the lateral line is black ; and the 
ttil is forked : the head slopes down to the 
nose ; on the chin is a short beard ; and on each 
side beyond the gills is a large black spot. Su- 
perstition assigns this mark to the impression 
St. Peter left with his finger and thumb when he 
took the piece of silver out of the mouth of a 
fish of this species, which has been continued to 
the wliol (3 race of haddocks ever since that mi- 
racle. Large haddocks begin to be in roe in the 
middle of November, and continue so till the end 
of January; from that time till May they are 
very thin-tailed, and out of season. In May 
they begin to recover; and the middling-sized 
fish are then very goo<l, and continue improving 
till the time of their perfection. The small ones 
are extremely good from May till February, and 
some even in February, March, and April, viz. 
those which are not old enough to breed. The 
fishermen assert, that in rough weather haddocks 
sink down into the sand and ooze in the bottom 
of the sea, where they shelter themselves till the 
storm is over ; for in stormy weather they take 
none, and those that are taken immediately after 
a storm have mud on their backs. In summer 
they live on young herrings and other small fish ; 
in winter on the stone-coated worms, a species 
of serpula, which the fishermen call haddock- 
meat. The grand shoal of haddocks comes pe- 
riodically on the Yorkshire coast. It is remark- 
able that they appeared in 1760 on the 10th of 
December, and exactly on the same day in 1767 : 
these shoals extended from the shore nearly three 
miles in breadth, and in length from Flambo- 
rough Head to Tinmouth Castle, and perhaps 
much farther northwards. An idea be given 
of tlieir numbers by the following met : three 
fishermen, within the distance of a mile from 
Scarborough harbour, frequently loaded their 
boats with them twice a-day, taking each time 
about a ton of fish ; when they put down their 
lines beyond (he distance of three miles from 


the shore, they caught nothing but dog fisli, 
which shows how exactly these fish keep their 
limits. The best haddocks were sold at from 
8d. to Is. per score, and the smaller sort at U, 
and even \d, per score. The large haddocks 
quit the coast as soon as they go out of season, 
and leave behind great plenty of small ones. It 
is said that they visit the coasts of Hamburgh 
and Jutland in summer. It is no less remark- 
able than providential, that all kinds offish (ex- 
cept mackerel) which frequent the Yorkshire 
coast, approach tlip shore, and, as it were, ofi'er 
themselves to us, generally remaining there as 
long as they are in high season, and retire from 
us when they become unfit for use. They do 
not grow to a great bulk, one of fourteen pounds 
being an uncommon size, but these are extremely 
coarse ; the best weighing only from two to three 
pounds. 

G. lota, the burbot,, in its body has some re- 
semblance to an eel, only shorter and thicker ; 
and its motions also resemble those of that fish ; it 
is besides very smooth, slippery, and slimy. The 
head is very ugly, being flat, and shaped like 
that of a toad : the teeth are very small, but nu- 
merous. On the end of the nose are two small 
beads ; on the chin another. The color varies : 
some are dusky, others are of a dirty grciai, 
spotted with black, and oftentimes with yellow ; 
and the belly in some is white ; but the real 
colors are frequently concealed by the slime. 
This species abounds in the lake of Geneva, and 
is also met with in the lakes Maggiore and Lu- 
pno. In Britain it is found in the Trent ; but 
in greater plenty in the Witham, and the great 
east fen in Lincolnshire. It is a very delicate 
fish for the table, though of a disgusting appear- 
ance when alive. It is very voracious, and prc) s 
on the fry and smaller fish. It does not often take 
bait, but is generally caught in weels. The 
largest taken in our waters weigh between two 
and three pounds, but abroad they are soinelimes 
found of double that weight. 

G. merlangus, the whiting, is a fish of an ele- 
gant make: the upper jaw is the longest; the 
eyes are large, the nose is sharp : the teeth of the 
upper jaw arc long, and appear above the lower 
when closed. The color ot the head and back 
is a pale brown; the lateral lino white, and 
crooked ; the belly and sides are silvery, the last 
streaked lengthwise with yellow. These fish 
appear in vast shoals in spring, keeping at tlic 
distance of about half a mile to that of three 
miles from the shore. They are caught in vast 
numbers by the line, and afford excellent diver- 
sion. They are the most delicate, as well as the 
most wholesome, of any of the genus : but they 
do not grow to a large size, the biggest not ex- 
ceeding twenty inches ; and even that is very 
uncommon, the usual length being ten or twelve 
though, it is said, that whitings from four to eighr 
pounds in weight have been taken in the deej 
water at the edge of the Dogger Bank. 

G. merlucius, the hake, is found in vast abui> 
dance on many of our coasts, and those of Ire- 
land. There was formerly a stationary fishery 
of hake on the Nymph bank off Waterford, im- 
mense quantities appearing there twice a-year ; 
the fir^t shoal coming in June, during the mack- 
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erel season ; the other in September, at the be- 
ginning of the herring season, probably in pur- 
suit of those fish. The hake is in England 
esteemed a very coarse fish, and is seldom ad- 
mitted to table either fresh or salted. When 
cured it is known by the name of Poor John. 
These fish are from one and a half to nearly three 
feet ; they are of a slender make, of a pale ash 
color on their back.s, and of a dirty white on their 
bellies. 

G. minutus, the poor, is the smallest species 
yet discovered, being little more than six inches 
long. On the chin is a small beard ; the eyes 
are covered with a loose membrane ; on each 
sid« of the gill-covers and jaws there are nine 
unclures. The color on the back is a lighl 
rown; on the belly a dirty white. It is taken 
near Marseilles, and sometimes in such quan- 
tities as to become a nuisance ; for no other 
kinds of fish are taken during their season. It 
is esteemed good, but incapable of being salted 
or dried, ileloii says, that when it is dried in 
the sun, it grows as hard as horn. 

G. molva, the ling, is usually from three to 
four feet long, but have been caught seven feet 
long. The body is very slender ; the head flat : 
the upper jaw is longest; the teeth in that jaw 
are small and very numerous ; in the lower, few, 
slender, and sharp : on the chin is a small beard. 
Th(?y vary in color, some being of an olive hue 
on the sides and back, others cinereous; ihe 
belly white. The ventral fins are white; the 
dorsal and anal edged with while. The tail is 
marked near the end with a transverse black bar, 
and tipped with white. Its Englisli name ling 
is derived from its length, being a corruption of 
long. It al)ounds about the Scilly Isles, on the 
coasts of Scarborough, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and forms a great branch of trade. It was con- 
siderable, so long ago as the reign of Edward III. 
an act for regulating the price of lob, ling, and 
cod, being made in the thirty-first year. In the 
Yorkshire fens they are in perfection from the 
beginning of I'ehriiary to that of May, and some 
to the end of it. In June they spawn, deposit- 
ing their eggs in tlie soft oozy ground of the 
mouth of the Tees. At that time the males se- 
parate from the females, and resort to some rocky 
ground near Flainborough Head, where the fish- 
ermen take great numbers without ever finding 
any of the female fish among them- While a ling 
is in season its liver is very white, and abounds 
with a fine flavored oil ; but as soon as it goes 
out of season, the liver becomes as red as that 
of a bullock, and aflbrds no oil. The same hap- 
pens to the cod and other fish in a certain degree, 
but not so remarkably as in the ling. When in 
perfection, a very large, quantity of oil may be 
melted out of the liver by a slow fire ; but if a 
violent sudden heat be used for that purpose, 
they yield very little. V'ast quantities of ling 
are salted for exportation as w^ell a« for home 
consumption. To be split, or cut for curing, it 
must measure twenty-six inches or upwards from 
the shoulder to the Uiil ; if less dian that, it is not 
reckoned a sizeable fish, and consequently not 
entitled to the bounty on exportation ; such are 
called drizzles, and are in season all summer. 

G. morhiia; the common cod, is cinereous on 
iho bacK and sides, and commonly spoiled with 


ellow : the belly is white ; but they vary much, 
otli in color and shape, particularly that of the 
head. The side line is wide, broad, and straight 
till opposite the vent, when it bends towards the 
tail. Codlings are often taken of a yellow, 
orange, and even red color, while they re- 
main among the rocks; but on changing their 
place assume the color of other codfish. The 
jaws are of an equal length, and at the end of 
the lower is a small beard ; the teeth are disposed 
ill the palate as well as in the jaws. The cod is 
found only in the northern seas ; being, as Hon- 
deletius calls it, an ocean fish, and never met 
with in the Mediterranean Sea. It affects cold 
climates and seems confined between the lati- 
tudes 66“ and 50“ ; those caught north and south 
of these degrees being either bad, or in small 
numbers. The Greenland cod are small, and 
emaciateil ; being very voracious, and suffering 
in those seas a scarcity of provision. Most otlier 
species of this genus inhabit the cold seas, or 
such as lie within regions that can just claim the 
title of temperate. There is nevertheless a spe- 
cies found near the Canary Islands, called cher- 
ny, which are said to bo better than the New- 
foundland kind. Tlie great rendezvous of the 
cod fish is on the banks of Newfoundland, and 
the other sand-banks off the coasts of Cape Bre- 
ton, Nova Scotia, and New England. See our 
article Fisheries. 

(i. mustela, the five-bearded cod, very much 
resembles the lota. The beards on the upper 
jaw are four, viz. two at the very end of the nose, 
and two a little above them ; on tlie end of the 
lower jaw is a single one. Tlie fish are of a 
deep olive brown, their belly whitish. They 
grow to the same size as the lota. 

G. ])ollachius, the pollack, has the under jaw 
longer than the upper; the head and body rise 
pretty high, as far as the first dorsal fin. The 
side line is ineurvated, rising towards the middle 
of the back, then sinking and running straight to 
the tail ; it is broad and of a brown color. The 
color of the back is dusky, sometimes inclining 
to green : the sides beneath the lateral line are 
marked with lines of yellow; and the belly is 
white. This species is common on many of our 
rocky coasts : during summer they are seen in 
great shoals frolicking on the surface of tlie 
water, and flinging themselves into a thousand 
forms. They will then bite at any thing that 
appears on the top of the waves, and are often 
taken with a goose feather fixed to the hook. 
They are very strong, being observed to keep 
their station at tlie feet of the rocks in the most 
turbulent and r.apid sea. Tliey do not grow to 
a very large size; the biggest seldom exceed six 
or seven pounds, but some have been taken 
near Scarboroiigli, during winter, that weighed 
nearly twenty-eight pounds. They are there called 
leets. 

(i. toricius, the torsk, tusk, or brismack, is a 
northern fish ; and as yet not discovered lower 
than about the Orkneys, and even there it is 
rather scarce. In the seas about Shetland, it 
swarms, and forms (barrelled or dried) a consi- 
derable article of commerce. The length is about 
twenty inches, the greatest depth four and a 
half ; the ligacl is small ; the upper jaw a little 
than the lower; both jaws furnished with 
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many small teeth ; on the chin is a small single 
beard : from the bead to the dorsal hn is a deep 
furrow. The color of tlie head is dusky : the 
back and sides yellow ; belly white ; edges of tlie 
dorsal, anal, and caudal fins, white, the other 
parts dusky; the pectoral fins brown. 

GAELIC La NO u AG K, the language of the an- 
cient and modern Highlanders of Scotland. See 
Highlanders It is esteemed the most ancient 
as well as the purest dialect of the Celtic, now 
spoken. It has all the marks of an original lan- 
guage. Most of its words are expressive of some 
property or quality in the objects which they 
denote. This, with the variety of its sounds 
(many of which, especially those that (?xpress 
the soft and mournful passions, are peculiar to 
’ it), renders it highly adapted for poetry, it was 
the language of the Scottish court, till the reign 
of Malcolm ('anmore, and was oven spoken so 
late as that of Robert llruce, particularly in a 
Yiarliament held by him at Ardchattan. Its al- 
phabet consists of eighteen letters, of which five 
are vowels. ‘ Those who understand it,’ says 
Hr. James Robertson, of Callander, ‘ know its 
energy and power; tlie ease with which it is 
compounded ; the boldness of its figures ; and 
its tenderness in expressing the finest feelings of 
tilt? human heart. Rut its genius and constitu- 
tion, the structure of its nouns and verbs, and 
the affinity it has to some other languag(?s are 
not so much attended to. These point at a very 
remote era, and seem to deduce its origin from 
a very liigh antiquity. The verbs have only 
three tenses, which is the simplest and most na- 
tural <livision of time. The persons of eacli tense 
are distinguished, by adding pronominal partic les 
to each person. The third person singular of 
each V(?rb has genders, or admits of a masculine 
and feminine particle affixed. The moods are 
the indicative, ini|)erative, and infinitive. The 
subjunctive differs from tlie indicative only by 
the addition of one syllable to the verb, and a 
ronjunction before it. The imperative has only 
the second person in both numhers. 'ITie infini- 
tive is often used as a substantive noun, expres- 
sive of the abstract signification of the verb. 
There is only one conjugation and one declen- 
sion. The cases of the nouns are marked l)y 
diflerent particles, or by a change of the last 
vowel. The degrees oi comparison are formetl 
by placing certain syllables before the adjective ; 
and the superlative frequently by a repetition of 
tlie positive.^ These and other peculiarities of 
tlie (raelic language are illustrated by Dr. Ro- 
bertson in Sir j. Sinclair’s Statistical Account of 
Scotland, vol. xi. p. Oil— 619, to which we refer 
the reader. 

GAERTNER, an eminent naturalist, born at 
(’alu, in Suabia, in 1732. His father was phy- 
sician to the duke of Wirtemberg, and Joseph, 
being destined for the church, received his edu- 
cation and studied theology at the University of 
Tubingen ; but, discovering a strong inclination 
to natural history and mathematics, he changed 
his profession, and applied to medicine. From 
Tubingen he removed to Gottingen, where he 
attended the lectures of Haller. He afterwards 
travelled through various parts of Europe, and, 
on his return ♦<) bis own country, took the d^rcc 


of M. D. In 1759 he went to Leyjen, where he 
was particularly attentive to the botanical lec- 
tures, and about the same time applied liimself 
to vegetable anatomy; in the prosecution of 
which he went to England, and gained the 
friendship pf some of the most eminent men of 
the age. Here he communicated some interest- 
ing papers to the Philosophical Transactions, tlie 
principal of which is a Memoir on the Fructifi- 
cat on and Propagation of Confervas, &c., and 
was admitted F. R. S. In 1768 he went to Pe- 
tersburg, where he was appointed professor of 
botany and natural history ; a place vvhich he 
filled with the greatest credit, and explored the 
whole Ukraine for botanical discoveries ; but he 
returned to his native place in 1770. fn 1778 
he again visited Lonaon, for the ])urpose of 
making drawings and descriptions of fruits, to 
illustrate the great work in which he was llu‘n 
engaged, his Carpology, the first volume of w)ii(;li 
he dedicated to Sir Joseph Banks. He died in 
1791, leaving many valuable MSS. 

GAETA, a town, promontory, and gulf of Na- 
ples, in the Terra di liavoro. The town lies along 
the shore, from the centre of the bay to the point 
of the pro, montory, and is a bishop’s see; it enn- 
tains a cathedral and nine churches. The cathedral 
is finely proportioned and well lighted, but not 
large. Opposite the great portal is an antique 
column, marked with the names of the winds in 
<lreek and J/.itin, and the font is a fine antique 
of white marble, with has reliefs. The streets 
are well built, and paved : and llie environs ex- 
tremely picturesque. The tomb of Minutius 
Plaucus, now a baltlerrientevl tower called Torre 
d’Orlando, stands on a bold eminence in the 
narrow neck that unites the promontory or penin- 
sula of Gacta to the continent. Buomqiarte con- 
fiirred the title of duke of C^aeta on Gaudir Iiis 
finance minister in 1800. I’opiilation 15,000. 
It is forty miles north-west of Naples. 

G/ETULI, the people nfCjivtulia, w^ero amoiif; 
the earliest inhabitants of Africa. They vn-i.- 
distinguished by ditferent epithets; as Ni'::ri, 
Autololic, Darac, and Baniunv. — Pliny. They 
were a rough, unpolished, roving people, living 
on venison and the spontaneous productions of 
the earth, and resting in the first places in whicli 
night surprised them. 

GAFF, n. 5 . 2 Vt. gaffe, a harpoon, or large 

Gaff'er, w. s. yhook; Sax. jepejie, comp i- 
nion, says Dr. Johnson after Junius: others that 
it is a corruption of Sax. goewfather, or gefa’dcr : 
a word of respect now obsolete, and used oidy 
in contempt or ridicule. 

For gnffer Treadwell told us by the bye, 
Excessive sorrow is exceeding dry. 

Gag*i Paitor*dx. 

Gaff, a sort of boom or bole, frequently used 
in small ships, to extend the upper edge of the 
mizen ; and always employed for the same pur- 
pose on those, sails, whose* foremast edges are 
joined to the mast by hoops, or lacings, and 
which are usually extended by a boom below. 
Such are the main sails of all sloops, brigs, and 
schooners. 

GAFFAREL (James), a learned French divine, 
born at Mannes in Provence, about 1606. He 
acquircil great skill in the oriental languages, And 
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in the cabbalistic and occult sciences, wh^ch he 
exposed and ridiculed. Cardinal Richelieu made 
him his librarian, and sent him into Italy to col- 
lect the best books and MSS. Tie published a 
work called ("uriositez Inouics, i. e. Unheard 
of Curiosities, lie died in IGiU, aged eighty, 
leaving an unfinished account of the caves, grot- 
toe.s, vaults, catacombs, and mines, he had met 
with in thirW years^ travels. 

GAFFLKS, n. s. Sax. gapelucap, spears. 
Artificial spurs put on fighting cocks : a steel 
contrivance to bend cross-bows. 

The yaffle of a cross-bow. Shtrwood. 

GAFSA, a southern town of Tunis, anciently 
Caspa, bordering on the lUed td Jc.*rcedc. It 
formed one of the fortresses of Numidia, and is 
situated on a rising ground, surrounded with 
plantations of olives, almonds, ]>istachios, &c. 
lliese plantations are supplied with water from 
two fountains, one in the citadel, and the other 
in the city, in forming which, and the baths con- 
nected, great labor appears to have been employ- 
ed. Tlie citadel, is now a poor modern build- 
ing; but the walls of many of the houses exhibit 
altars,* granite pillars, entablatures, &c. It is 
140 miles S. S. VV. of Tunis. 

GACr, V. n. h 71 . a. llelg. gcighrlj the palate ; 
or (Ikdg.) kau ivrgge, a jaw-wedge. — Thomson. 
To stop lb(* mopth, and prevent utterance, whilst 
it allow's brealhing: the instrunumt witli which 
this is done. 

J£e*a out of lus guard already ; unless you hui^h 
and minister occasion to him, he is yayyed, 

Shakspeare. Tweffth Night. 

Some, when the kids their dams too deeply drain. 
With gays and mu/zlcs their soft mouths restrain. 

Prgdetu 

Vour woman would have run up stairs before me; 
but I have secured her below uiih a gag in her chaps. 

hU 

There foamed rebellious logick, gagged and bound. 

Pope. 

GAGFi, n. s. & v.a. Vr. grigc^ a pledge; se- 
curity. ‘The past [larticipleof Sax. jiejeian, to 
close up,' says Mr. Tooke, ‘gag(?-bouiid, that by 
which one is bound to fulfil certain engagements.’ 
Rule or measure, espocialiy of I quids, hence it 
is used as expre.s.sive of engagements and obli- 
gations, to which pledges anil securities are 
annexed : to take the contents of vessels of liquid , 
to form an e.stiniate. 

They from their mother’s breasts poor orphans rend. 
Nor without to tho needy lend. Sandgst 

He, when the shamed shield of slain Sansfoy 

He ppyed, with that same fairy champion’s pa);c. 

He to him leapt ; and that same envious gage 

Of victor's glory from him snatcht away. 

Faerie Queent, 
There I throw my gage. 
Disclaiming here the kindred of a king. 

And lay aside my high blood's royalty. 

Shakspeare, 

Tliero is my gage, tho manual seal of death. 

That marks thee out for lieli. Jd, 

My chief care 

Is to come fairly off from the great debts 
Wherein my time, somoihing too prodigal 
Hath left me gaged. Id, 

We shall see your bearing. 

—Nay, but I bar to-night : you shall not gage mo 

By what we do * o-nigbt. ’d. 


A moiety conipolcnt 

Was gaged by our king. Id, 

But since it was decreed, auspicious king. 

In Britain's right that thou should'st wed the main , 
Heaven, as a gage, would cast some previous thing. 
And therefore doomed that Lawson should be slain. 

Drgdcn. 

In any truth, that gets not possession of our minds 
by seif-cvidonco or demonstration, the arguments tiiat 
gain it assent, are tho vouchers and y ays of its proba- 
bility. Locke, 

I am made the cautionary pledge. 

The gage and hostage of your keeping it. 

Southern. 

One judges, as the weather dictates, right 
The poem is at noun, and wrong at night ; 
Anotiier judges by a surer gage. 

An author's principles or parentage. Young, 

Gage is also used for a challenge to combat. 
See (’artei,. It was a pledge which the accuser 
or challenger cast on the ground, and the other 
look up as accepting the challenge ; being usu 
ally a glove, gauntlet, chaperoon, or the lik^. 
See B\TTt,L. 

(jAOE, among letter fouiuhns, a pit^ce of 
or other hard wood, variously note lied : used to 
adjust the dimensions, slopes, &c., of tho diti'er- 
ent sorts of letters. 

Gage, in joinery, an instruTiK'ul made to strike 
a line truly parallel to the straight si«lc of any 
board or piece of stuff. Its chief us«.‘ is for gaging 
of tenons, to fit into mortises ; and for gaging 
stuff of an C(pial llii('kness. It is made of 
an oval piece of wood, titted upon a square stick, 
to slide up and down slitlly thercoi), and with a 
tooth, at the end of the slalf, to score, to strike a 
line upon tlie stuff at any distance, according to 
the distance of tlie oval Irom it. 

Gage, in the sea language. When one ship is 
to the windward of anotlier, she is said tohave tho 
weather-gage of her. They likewise? call the 
immher of feet that a vessel sinks in the water, 
the ship’s gage; tins they find by driving a nail 
into a ]uke near tlu? end, and putting it down 
beside the rudder till the nail catch hold under 
it : then as many feet as the pike is undc^r water 
is called the shij)*s gage. 

Gage, HecKKi Sea, an instrument contrived 
by Dr. Hales to find the difierent dc'grees of 
coolness and saltness of the sea, at difierent 
depths. It consists of a common household pail 
or bucket, with two heads; wliieli have each a 
round hole in the middle, about four inehesin dia- 
meter, covered with square valves opening up- 
wards; and, that they may both open and shut 
together, there is a small iron rod fixed to the 
upper part of the lower valve, and the other end 
to the lower side of the upper valve. So that as 
the bucket descends with’ its sinking weight ing) 
the sea, both the valves may open by the force 
of the wal(?r, which thus has a free ])assage 
througn the bucket. But, when the bucket is 
drawn up, then both the valves are shut by the 
force of the water at the upper part of the bucket; 
so that the bucket is drawn up full of the lowest 
sea water to which it has descended. When the 
bucket IS drawn up, the mercurial thermometer 
fixed in it is examined ; but great care must be 
taken to oliserve the degree at which the mercury 
stands, before the lower part of the thermometer 
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is taken out of the water in the bucket, lest it be 
affected by the ^different temperature of the air. 
To keep the bucket in a right position, there are 
four cords fixed to it, reaching about three feet 
below it; to which the sinking weight is fixed. 
Dr. Hook also constructed an instrument for the 
same purpose for a representation of which see 
plate Gages, fig. 1. This consists of a square 
wooden bucket C, whose bottoms are so con- 
trived, that as the weight A sinks, the iron B, to 
which the bucket C is fastened by. two handles 
D,D, on the end of which are the moveable bot- 
toms or valves B, E, and thereby draws down the 
bucket, the resistance of the water keeps up the 
bucket in the posture C, whereby the water, 
whilst the bucket is descending, has a free pas- 
sage through it ; whereas, as soon as the bucket 
is pulled upwards by the line E, the resistance 
of the water to that motion beats the bucket 
downwards, and keeps it in the ])osture G, 
whereby the included water is kept from getting 
out, and the ambient water kept nom getting in. 

There is also an instrument of this name in- 
vented by Dr. Hales and Dr. Desaguliers forftnd- 
ingthe depth of the sea; the description of which 
is this: AB, plate Gages fig. 2, is the gage bot- 
tle, in which is cemented the gage-tube F/*in the 
brass cape at G. The upper end of the tube E 
is hermetically sealed, atul the open lower end 
is immersed in mercury, marked ou whicli 
swims a small thickness or surface of treacle. 
Gn the lop of the battle is screwed a tube of 
brass II G, pierced with several holes to admit the 
water into the bottle AB. The body K i.s a 
weight hanging by its shanij: L, in a sO(!ket N, 
with a notch on one side at in which locks the 
catch / of the sp»*ing S, and passing through the 
hole L, in the shank of the weight K, prevents its 
falling out when once hung on. On the top, in 
the upper part of the brass tube at II, is fixed a 
large empty ball, or fuU-blowii bladder I, which 
must not be so large, but that the weight K may 
be able to sink tlie whole under water. The in- 
strument thus constructed is used in the follow- 
ing manner : — The weight K being hung on, the 
gage is let fall into deep water, and sinks to the 
bottom : the socket N is somewhat longer than 
the shank and therefore, after the weight K 
comes to the bottom, tlie gage will continue to 
descend till the lower part of the socket strikes 
against the .weight ; this gives liberty to the catch 
to fly out of the hole L, and let go the weight K ; 
when this is done, the hall or bladder I instantly 
buoys up the gage to the top of the water. While 
the gage is under water, the water having free 
access to the treacle and mercury in the bottle, 
will by its pressure force it up into the tube V f\ 
and the height to which it has been forced by 
tne greatest pressure, viz. that at the bottom, will 
be shown by the mark in the tube which the 
treacle leaves behind it, arid which is the only 
use of the treacle. This shows into what space 
the whole air in the tube Yf is compressed ; and 
consequently the height or depth of water which 
by its weight produced that compression, which 
is the thing required. If the gage-tube E/be of 
glass, a scale might be drawn on it with the point 
of a diamond, showing, by inspection, what height 
the water stands above the bottom. But the 
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length of ten inches is not sufficient fot fiithom- 
ing depths at sea, since that, when all the air in 
such a length of tube is compressed into half an 
inch, the depth of water is no more than C34 feet, 
which is not half a quarter of a mile. If, to re- 
medy this, we make use of a tube fifty inches 
long, which for strength may be a musket barrel, 
and suppose the air compressed into lOOdtIi part of 
half an inch ; then by saying, as 1 : 99 : : 400 : 
39,600 inches, or 3300 feet ; even tliis is but little 
more than half a mile, or 2640 feet. But since it is 
reasonable to suppose the cavities of the sea bear 
some proportion to the mountainous parts of tlie 
land, some of which are more tiian tnree miles 
above the earth’s surface; therefore to explore 
such great depths, the Dr. contrived a new 
form for his sea gage, or rather for the g’ogc- 
tube in it, as follows : BC D E, fig. 3, is a hollow 
metalline globe communicating on the top with 
a long tube AB, whose capacity is a ninth part 
of that globe On the lower part, at D, it has 
also a short tube D E, to stand in the mercury 
and treacle. The air conUiined in the compouml 
gage-tube is compressed by the water as before ; 
but the degree of compression, orheiglitto which, 
the treacle has been forced, cannot there bo seen 
through the tube ; therefore, to answer that end, 
a slendei rod of metal or wood, with a knob on 
the top of the tube AB, will receive the mark of 
tile treacle and show it when taken out. If the 
tube A B be fifty inches long, and of such a bore 
that every inch in length should be a cubic inch 
of air, and the contents of the globe and tube 
together 600 cubic inches ; then, wlien the air is 
compressed within lOOdth patt of the whole, it is 
evident the treacle will not approach nearer than 
five inches of the top of the tube, which will agree 
to the depth of 3300 feet of water Jis above. 
Twice this depth will compress the air into half 
that space nearly, viz. two inches and a half, which 
correspond to 6600, which is a mile and a quar - 
ter, Again, half that space, or one inch and a 
quarter, will show double the former depth, viz. 
13,200 feet, or two miles and a half; which 
is probably very nearly the greatest depth of the 
sea. 

Gage, a Sliding, tool used by mathematical 
instrument-makers for measuring and setting off 
distances. 

Gage, Tide, is the name of an instrument used 
for determining the height of the tides by M. 
Bayly, in the course of a voyage towards llie South 
Pole, &c., in the Resolution and Adventure, in 
1772, 1773, 1774, and 1776. This instrument 
consists of a glass tube, whose internal diameter 
was seven-tenths of an inch, lashed fast to a ten- 
feet rod, divided into feet, inches, and quarters : 
this rod was fastened to a strong post fixed up- 
right and firm in the water. At the lower end 
of the tube was an exceedingly small apertuie, 
through which the water was admitted. In con- 
sequence of tills construction', tlie surface of the 
water in the tube was so little affected by the 
agitation of the sea, that its height was not alter- 
ed one-tenth of an inch, when the swell of tlie sea 
was two feet. 

Gage, Wind, an instrument for measuring the 
force of the wind upon lany given surface. It 
was invented by Dr. Lind, who gives the follow 
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ing description of it. Plate Gages, fig. 4. This 
instrument consists of two glass tubes A 6, C D, 
of five or six inches in length. Th^jir bores, 
which are so much the better for being equal, 
are about four-tenths of an inch in diameter. 
They are connected together like a siphon, by a 
small bent glass tube ab, the bore of which is 
about one-tenth of an inch in diameter. On the 
upper end of the leg A H there is a tube' of latten 
brass, which is kneed, or bent perpendicularly 
outwards, and has its mouth open towards F. 
On the other leg, C D, is a cover with a round 
hole G in the upper part of it, two-ten ihs of an 
inch in diameter. This cover and the kneed 
tube are connected together by a slip of brass ed, 
which not only gives strength to the whole in- 
strument, but also serves to hold the scale 11 1. The 
kneed tube and cover are fixed on with hard ce- 
ment, or sealing wax. To the same tube is sol- 
dered a piece of brass e, with a round hole in it 
to receive the steel spindle KL; and at there 
is just another piece of brass soldered to the brass 
Ivoop ^ h,^ which surrounds both legs of the in- 
strument/'' There is a small shoulder on the spin- 
dle aty, upon which the instrument rests, and a 
small nut at i, to prevent it from being blown off 
the spindle by the wind. The whole instrument 
is easily turned round upon the s[)in(lle by the 
wind, so as always to present the mouth of the 
kneed tube towards it. The end of the spindle 
has a screw on it ; by which it may be screwed 
into the top of a post or a stand made on purpose. 
It has also, a hole at li, to admit a small lever for 
screwing it into wood with more readiness and 
facility. A thin phile of brass k is soldered to 
the kneed tube, about half an inch above the 
round hole G, so as to prevent rain from falling 
into it. There is likewise a crooked tube AB, 
fig. 6, to be put occasionally upon the mouth of 
the kneed tube F, to prevent rain from being 
blown into the mouth of the wincl gage when it 
is left out all night, or exposed in the time of rain. 
The force or momentum of the wind may be as- 
certained by this instrument, by filling the tubes 
half fill! of water, and pushing the scale a little 
up or down, till the 0 of the scale, when the in- 
strument is held up perpendicularly, be on a 
line with the surface of the water in both legs of 
the wind-gage. The instrument being thus ad- 
justed, hold it up perpendicularly, and turning 
the mouth of the kneed tube towards the wind, 
observe how much the water is depressed by it 
ill the one leg, and raised in the other. The 
sum of the two is the height of a column of water 
which the wind is capable of sustaining at that 
time ; and every body that is opposed i.o that 
wind will.be pressed upon by a force equal to 
the weight of a column of water, having its base 
equal to the altitude of the column of water sus- 
tained by the wind in the wind gage. Hence the 
force of the wind upon any body, where the sur- 
face oppo.sed to it is known, may be easily 
found ; and a ready comparison may be made 
betwixt the strength of one gale of wind and that 
of another. The force of the wind may be like- 
wise measured with this instrument, by filling it 
until the water runs out at the hole G. For, if 
we then hold it up to the wind as before, a quan- 
^tyof water will be blown out; and, if both lees 


of the instrument are of the same bore, the height 
of the column sustained will be erual to double 
the column of water in either leg, cr the sum of 
what is wanting in both legs. But, if the legs are 
of unequal bores, neither of these will give the 
true height of the column of water which the 
wind sustained. But the true height may be ob- 
tained by the following formula. Suppose that 
after a gale of wind which had blown the water 
from A to B, fig. 7, forcing it at the same time 
through the other tube out at £, the surface of 
the water should be found standing ai some level 
D G, and it were required to know what was the 
height of the column £ F or A B, which the wind 
sustained. In order to obtain this, it is only ne- 
cessary to find the height of the columns D B o 
G F, which are constantly equal to one another ; 
for either of these added to one of the equal co- 
lumns AD, EG, will give the true height of the 
column of water which the wind sustained. The 
use of the small tube of communication a fig. 
5, is to check the undulation of the water, so that 
the height of it may be read off from the scale 
with ease and certainty. But it is particularly 
designed to prevent the water from being thrown 
up to a much greater or les^i altitude, than tlie 
true height of the column which the wind is able 
at that time to sustain, from its receiving a sudden 
impulse whilst it is vibrating either in its ascent 
or descent. As in some cases the water in thjs 
instrument might be liable to freeze, and thus 
break the tubes. Dr. Lind recommends a satura- 
ted solution of sea salt to be used instead of it, 
which does not freeze till Fahrenheifs thermo- 
metor falls to 0. 

GAG'GLE, V. n. Dutch, gogen, gagekn, to 
make a noise like a goose. 

Birds prune their feathers, geese gctggle, and crows 
seem to call upon rain j which is but the comfort they 
receive in the relenting of the air. 

Bacon*s Natural History, 
May fat geese gaggle with melodious voicc> 

And ne'er want gooseberries or apple-sauce. 

King. 

GAGNIER (.Tohn), M. A., a learned Oriental- 
ist, born at Paris iii the seventeenth century. 
He was bred a Roman Catholic, but joined the 
church of England, and received the degree of 
M.A. from Cambridge and Oxford. In 1706 
he published .loseph Ben (iorior/s History of 
the Jews, in Hebrew, 4to. ; and, in 1723, Abul- 
feda’s Life of Mahomet, in Arabic, folio : with 
Latin translations and notes. He succeeded Dr. 
Wallis, as professor of Arabic : and was much 
esteemed, as a judicious critic, and a man of 
great erudition. He died in 1725. 

GAGUIN (Robert), LL. D., a French histo- 
rian, born at CoUnes, near Amiens, and educated 
at Paris. Charles VI II. and Louis XIl. employed 
him in embassies to England, Germany, ana Italy. 
His chief work is De Gestis Francorum, from 
Pharamond to A. D. 1491 ; folio, Lyons, 1524, 
He died in 1501. 

GAUNT A, in botany, a genus of the monogy- 
nia order, and hexandria class of plants ; cal. 
an involucrum with two or five flowers : cor. 
two-valved ; the stamina six capillary and very 
short filaments ; the antherai linear, sharp-pointed 
at the apex, and as long as the corolla ; there is 
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no pericarp : sf.ed single and oblong. Species 

two, Polynesian herbs. 

GAILLARD (Gabriel Henri), was born at 
Ostel, a small village in the former diocese of 
Soissons, on the 26th of March, 1720. His fa- 
ther*s iticlination to the bar decided the choice 
of this profession ; but he soon gave himself up 
to the exclusive cultivation of literature, in sj)ite 
of the remonstrances of his friends. The study 

of the great writers of antiquity, and of the best 
French autliors, occupied his days, and very of- 
ten also the hours of which he imprudently 
ab^id^e(l his repose, lie was not twenty w!)en, 
irt 1745, he produced Ha Hhetorique Fran^'oisc 
a Tusaj^e des Demoiselles, the success of which 
surpassed his expectations. It was, however, as 
he hifiiself afterwards admitted, only the work of 
a school-hoy ; but the singularity of the title ex- 
cited curiosity, and the youth of the author 
pleaded for indulgence. The Poolicpio a. rusage 
des Dames, published four years afterwards, in 
1 740, was not however so well received. A vo- 
lume of literary miscellanies, in which w^as a life 
of the yoiing and gallant (f.istoin De F'oix, duke 
of Nemours, who died at Havenna, appeared in 
J 756. baicouraged 'by the iij)plause of several 
academicians, M. Gaillard, in 1757, pul)lisheJ 
the History of Mary of Burgundy. This work 
was every where commended, and the Academy 
<»f Belles Hettres chose the new historian to fill 
the place of the industrious and IcarncMl abbe 
J.eb(iaif, vvlio dic<l in 17(30. While pursuing tlie 
career of erudition and history, in wlii(!li he thus 
(lisiiiigiiislie<l himself, M. Gaillard did not rc- 
iiouuce any of the branches of literature wliich he 
It id loved and cultivated in his youth. His Dis- 
course on Advantiigcs of Peace obtained the 
•<ecor> I pri/.(! decreed, in 17i)7, by the Prench 
/Vcadeniy. His l^ulogy on Henry IV., and that 
on Pierrt? Corneille, were crow'ne<l soon after- 
wards, in 1708, the former by the Academy of 
Rochelle, and the latter by tlie Academy of 
Rouen; and in 1770 he obtained the prize pro- 
posed by the Academy of Marseilles for the Kii- 
logy on Massillon. These successes opened to 
him, in 1771, t!ie doors of the French Academy. 
The History of Francis I., tlie first four volumes 
of which appeared in 1700, and the others in 
1769, in the midst of M. Gaillard’s academic 
triumphs, heightened their lustre by the idea 
which it produced of his indefatigable industry, 
of the fertility of his mind, and the variety of 
his talents. This history was divided under the 
heads civil history, political history, &,c. ; and, 
although almost the universal opinion had de- 
cided against it, M. Gaillard pursued the same 
method in the History of Charlemagne, which he 
gave to the world in 1782. The History of the 
Rivalship of France and England, which M. 
Gaillard published previously to that of Charle<-> 
magne, from 1771 to 1777, was received with 
that general approbation the justice of which 
time has since confirmed. The History of the 
Rivalship of France and Spain is written on the 
same principles, on the same plan, and with the 
same aVnlity. The Historical Dictionary of the 
Methodical Encyclopedia, in six quarto volumes, 
is likewise a highly esteemed production of M. 
GaiUard*s, and combiner: tlie judicious criticism, 
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and ricli and easy style, wl.icli cljaracterise hi, 
other histoncal compositions. The same quali 
ties are to be found in the dissertations and notes 
snbioined by him to the new edition of Debel- 
Joy's works published in 1782, with a Life pre- 
fixed to them. When the revolution commenced 
Gaillard retired to St. Firrain, near Chantilly, 
to a simple but commodious habitation. Jn this 
retreat, where he made protectors and friends (d 
his rustic neighbours, he found in the most cala- 
mitous times the security and repose necessary 
for continuing his cheering pursuits, and divert- 
ing his mind by study from the afflicting situation 
of his country. Hero he attempted to compose, 
in a great measure from recollection, an Eulogy 
on M. de Mulesherhes, whose friendship he had 
enjoyed from his youth ; and in this performance, 
published in 1805, may be perceived strikin'j 
traits of his best talents. Notwithstanding the 
pressure of years and infirmities, he was inces- 
santly engaged in revising and arranging the im- 
meroiis observations wliich ho had made in the 
course of his stud es, on the History of France hy 
V'elly, Villaret, and Gamier; and was, about 
to send them to press when the gout, to which 
he had been long snb/ect, Hying to his clu.'st, 
carried him off on the Idtli ofl'ebruary, 1800. 
GAIN, 7t. s., V. a., V. 71 . Sc udj. ^ Sax. ?;eajn, 
Gain'i-.h, //,. .V. 1 from ajnn, to 

Gatn'i'Ui,, // f/y. [lossoss; (Joth. 

Gain'i iji.i.y, fill'll ; 

Ga I nT l’ l.N F.ss, 71. X. Swinlidi, ; 

Gain'lf.s.s, h'r. 'ibe 

Gai.n'iawsm’.ns, //. .V. -priinnry nioan- 

(iAi n'to , «</e. J iiig is prolit or 

advantage, as conirary !(» 1 it is ap[)li(Ml in a 
great variety of in.stanees to pi'r.sons and posso.s- 
sioris, ill a negative or afiirmative sense. 

I'hal, sir, which serves for p(ii7i 
And follows hut. for form, 

Will pack, wlu'ii it hoy;ins to rain. 

And loavo thco in tlic storm. Shnhjtpi'iirc. 
Besides the purpo.se it were now, to teach how vic- 
tory should be used, or the fftiifis thereof comniiiiii- 
cated to the general consent. IlLiU iijh. 

The client, besides retaining a clear conscience, is 
alw.ays a gainery and by no means can he at any loss, 
as seeing, if the composition be overheard, he. may 
relieve himself by recourse to his oalli.. Bacon. 

It is in praise of men as in gettings and gams; for 
light gains make heavy purses *, for light gains come 
thick, wiiereas great come but now and tlten. 

Id. Easays. 

Moreover, Glories, Thrones, arc so sublime. 

That whosoever thinkes their top to gaine. 

Till many thousand weary steps he clime. 

Doth foolc himsclfe, by iimsiugs which are vaine. 

Geo. Withers, 

Yon then, that would, with Pleasure, Glory gaitWy 
Diana like, those modest things retpiirc. 

Which truly may beseemc you to attaine ; 

And stoutly follow that which you desire. Id, 

With hocus pocus and their heavenly sight 
They gain on tender consciences at night. Marvell, 

A leper once he lost, and gained a king. 

Milton, 

I acceptance found, wliich gained 
This answer from the gracious voice divine. Id, 

He never shall find out fit mate, but such 
'As some misfortune brings him, or mistake. 

Or whom he wishes most, shall seldom gum 
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'HiroiigU her perverteneti, bat shall see her gained 
By a far worse. Id, 

Death was the post, which I almost did gain : 
Shall I once moro be tost into the main ? Waller. 
Bgypt became a gained ground by the muddy and 
limeous matter brought down by the Nilui, which set- 
tled by degrees into a hrm land. 

Brcwne*s Vulgar Errours, 

They who were sent to the other pass» after a short 
resistance, ipratned it. Clarendon, 

Come, with presents, laden from the port. 

To gratify tho queen and gain tho court. 

Dryden, 

Haro’s muse commodious precepts gives 
Instructive to the swains, nor wholly bent 
On wliat is gainful : sometimes she diverts 
From solid counsels. Philips^ 

There is a lawful gain, which, by the blessing of 
frod, may be a comfort to a house J * a good man 
leaves an inheritance to children’s cltildren but 
what is got by fratfd and injustice is ill got, and will 
be ill gain ; it will not only do no good to a family, 
but will bring poverty and ruin upon it. 

Henry, Hah, ii. 9, 10. 

If you have two vessels to fill, and you empty one 
to till the%ther, you gain nothing by tliat. 

Uurnct^n Theory of the Earth. 
H« will dsL/z/Ac his eyes, and bait liitn in w’ith the 
luscious proiiosal of some gainful purchase, some rich 
match, or advantageous project. South, 

The English havti not only gained upon the Vene- 
tians in the Levant, but have their cloth in Venice 
itself. Addison. 

We came to tho roots of tlic mountain, and had a 
very Iroublosome march to gam the top of it. 

Id. on Italy, 

So on the land, while here tho ocean (jaitat. 

In other parts it leaves wide sandy plains. Pope. 
Folly liglits for kings or dives for gain. Id, 

My good beliaviour had gained so far on the em- 
peror, that 1 began to conceive nopcs of liberty. 

* Swift. 

The parallel liolds too in the gainlesmesi as well as 
laboriousness of the work : miners, buried in earth 
and darkness, were never the richer for all the ore 
they digged j no more is the insatiable miser. 

Decay of Piety, 

They gain by twilight’s hour their lonely isle. 

To them the very rocks appear to smile. 

Byron. Corsair. 

Gain, in archiU’cture, is the workmen’s term 
for the bevcllin" shoulder of a joist or other tim- 
ber. It is usetl also for the lapping of the etui of 
the joist, &c., upon a trimmer or girder; and 
then the thickness of the shoulder is cut into the 
trimmer, also bevelling upwards, that it may just 
receive the gain ; and so the joist and trimmer 
lie oven and level with the surface. This way of 
working is used in floors and hearths. 

GAINAGK, Gainagium, in ancient writers, 
signifies the draught oxen, horses, wain, plough, 
and furniture, for carrying on the work of tillage 
by the sokemen and villeins. Gainage is the 
same with wainage. Braclon, lib. i. cap. 9, 
speaking of lords and servants, says, Ut si eos 
destruant,quod salvum non possit eis essewain- 
agium suuin. And again, lib. iii. tract. 2, cap. I, 
Villaniis non am^^reiabitur, nisi salvo vvainagio 
suo. For anciently, as it appears both by Magna 
Charta and other books, the villein, when 
amerced, had his gainage free, that his plough 
might not stand still : and the law, for the same 


reason, still allows a like privilege to the hus- 
bandman, that is, his draught horses are not in 
many cases distr.iinable. 

Gainage is also used for the land itself, or the 
profit raised by cultivating it. 

GAINGIVING, n. 5. Gainst and give, tg. 
give against, and is synonymous with misgivings 
a word nearly obsolete. 

It U but foolery ; but it is such kind of gainyiving 
as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 

Shuhspeare, Hamlet, 

GAIN'SAY, v.n. > Gainst and say, a word 

Oainsay’er, w. .9. > still in use, and implies, 
contradiction, opposition, and eontroverby ; also 
denial : gainsayers in a religious sense are those 
who dispute against, oppose, or deny its doc- 
trines. 

Speeches wliich gainsay one another, must of ne- 
cepsity bft applied both unto ono and the same subject. 

Hooker. 

Such as may satisfy gainsayers, when suddenly, and 
besides expectation, they require the same at our 
hands. [d. 

We are, for this cause, challenged as manifest 
gainsayers of Scripture, even in that which wo read 
for Scripture unto the people. Jd, 

I never heard yet 

That any of those bolder vices wanted, 

Jjess iuipudeuco to gainsay what they did. 

Than to perform it first. Shakspeare. 

Others soio^ht themselves a name by being his^aia- 
saying, but tailed of their purpose. Fell. 

Too facile then, ihou didst not much gainsay j 
N^ay, didst permit, approve, and fair dismiss. 

Milton. 

It w^as full matter of conviction to all gainsayers, 

Haminond, 

GATNSnOUOrUJll (TliomLis), a cdebratcMl 
English puinler, was born at Sudbury in SuHblk 
in 1737. Ills falbor was a clothier in eontracled 
cireu instances ; and we first lu*ar of our young art- 
ist as rambling in tbe woods, and skelching the 
scenery of this ncigbbourliood. At length he 
came to London for improvement, and is said at 
first to have practiced modelling ligures of ani- 
mals with success, lie also made drawings for 
the engraveis, ami jiainted and sold small land- 
scapes. At last lie had recourse to portrait 
painting, by wliieh means lu; supported himself 
for some lime, and then married and removed to 
Ipswich, and subsotpiently to llalli, where he en- 
joyed great reputation. In 1774 he returned, 
however, to Loudon, and quickly rose to acknow- 
ledged and indeed unrivalled excellence in the 
landscape department of his profession. He was 
still also much employed as a jiainter of portraits. 
Gainsborough died of a cancer in the neck, Au- 
gust ‘2nd, 178B, and was interred in Kew church- 
yard. The landscapes of (iainsborougb are de- 
scribed as ‘ uniting the brilliancy of Claude with 
the precision and simplicity of JluysdaeL* He 
was much esteemed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who says, ‘if ever this nation should produce 
eenius sufficient to acquire to us the honorable 
distinction of tho English school, the name of 
Gaiijsboroiigh will be transmitted to posterity, in 
the history of the art, among the very first of that 
rising name.’ He had also fine talents for mu- 
sic ; and displayed, both in his letters and con- 
versation, considerable general taste and ability. 
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His nephew, Gainsborough Dupont, distinguish- 
ed himself as an artist, but died in 1797, at the 
age of thirty. 

Gainsborough, a market town of Lincoln- 
shire, 149 miles from London, seated on the 
Trent near the sea. It is a large well-built town, 
and has a pretty good trade. The north marsh 
in its neighbourhood is noted for horse races. 
The town consists chiefly of one long street, par 
rallel with the river, and is well paved, and 
lighted. The church is a very neat edifice, and 
has been lately rebuilt at the expense of the 
inhabitants. Here are several meeting-houses 
for dissenters ; and several good charity-schools. 
Over the river is a handsome stone bridge, 
erected in 1791. Gainsborough gives title of 
earl to the Noel family. The (lanes, when they 
invaded the kingdom, brought their ships to this 
place; and here Sueno their king was mur- 
dered. It lies eighteen miles north-west of 
Lincoln. Market on Tuesday. 

GAINST, prep. For against. See Against. 

Tremble, ye nations ! who, secure before. 

Laughed at those arms, that *gaitut ourselves we bore. 

Dryden» 

GAINST AND, v.a. Gainst and stand. To 
resist or withstand 

Love proved himself valiant, that durst with the 
sword of reverent duty gainstand tho force of so many 
enraged desires. Sidney, 

GATRISII, adj. J Sax. seppiap, to dress 

Gai'rishness, n. s. J fine ; old French gaierie 
(finery). A term applicable to colors, as showy ; 
splendid, and fine, and by accommodation to 
flighty or extravagant joy ; opposed to sobriety 
and gravity. 

Three or four will outrage in apparel, huge hose, 
monstrous bats, and gairish colours. Ascham, 

I called thee then poor shadow, painted queen, 

Tho presentation of but what I was ; 

A mother, only mocked with two fair babes ; 

A dream of what thou wast, a gairish flag. 

To be the aim of every dangerous shot. Shahspeare. 

Let your hope be without vanity, or gairishnest of 
spirit, but sober, grave, and silent. Taylor, 

There in close covert by some brook, 

Where no profaner eye may look. 

Hide me from day's gairish eye. Milton. 

Fame and glory transport a man out of himself : it 
makes the mind loose and gairish, scatters the spirits, 
and leaves a kind of dissolution upon all the faculties. 

South. 

GAIT, n.s. Dutch gat; Goth., gafa; from 
Goth, ga, to go. Movement from place to place, 
as walking ; marching : also the manner and air 
of walking. 

With that worde Reson went her gate 
When she sawe for no sermoning 
She might me fro my folie bring. 

Chaucer. Romaunt of the Rose. 
Nought regarding, they kept on their gait. 

And all her vain allurements did forsake. 

Faerie Queene. 

Thou art so lean and meagre waxen late. 

That scarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gait. 

Huhhafd^edTode, 

Great Juno comes ; I know her by her gait, 

Shahspeare, 

Formal in apparel, 

III gait .4id countenance surely like a fathnr. id. 


Good youth, address thy gait unto her ; 

Be not denied access, stand at her door. Id, 
A third, who, by his gait 
And fierce demeanour, seems the prince of hell 

Milton, 


Leviathans 

Wallowing, unwieldly, enormous in their gait. 

Id, 

I described his 4'ay, 

Bent all on speed, and marked his airy gait. Id, 


GALACTITES, in natural history, a substance 
much resembling French chalk, in many re- 
spects ; but different from it in color. The an- 
cients found it in the Nile, and in some rivers in 
Greece; and used it in medicine as an astrin- 
gent, for defluxions and ulcers of the eyes. At 
present it is common in Germany, Italy, and 
sonce parts of France, but it is little regarded, 
being esteemed an inferior kind of morocli- 
thus. 

GALACTOPHAGI, and GALACTOPOTiE, from 
yaXa, yaXaicToCf milk ; ^ayciv, to eat ; and 
voTtfC of TTiifUi, I drink; in antiquity, persons 
who lived wholly on milk, without corn or any 
other food. Certain nations in Scythia Asiatica, 
as the Getaj, Nomades, &c., arc famous in an- 
cient history, as galactophagi. Ilorncr makes 
their eloge. Iliad, lib. iii. Ptolemy, in his Geo- 
graphy, places the Galactophagi between the 
lliphaean Mountains on one side, and the llirca- 
nian Sea on the other. 


GALAGE, n. s. Obsolete. A shepherd's 
clog. 

My hearUblood is well nigh frorne, I feel ; 

And my galuge grown fast to iny heel. Spenser. 

GALANGAL, n. s. Fr. gn/angc. A medi- 
cinal root. 

The lesser galangnl is in pieces, i^bout an inch or 
two long, of tho thickness of a man's little finger ; a 
brownish red colour, extremely hot and pungent. The 
larger galangal is in pieces, about two inches or more 
in length, and an inch in thickness : its colour is 
brown, with a faint cast of red in it : it has a disa- 
greeable, but much less acrid and pungent taste. 

Hill. 


Ga LAN GAT.. See K.'tMPFEIlI A. 

GALANTHUS, the snow-drop, in botany, a 
genus of the inonogynia order, and hexandriu 
cla.s.s of plants, natural order nineteenth, spa- 
thacesc. There are three concave petals; and 
the nectarium consists of three emarginated pe- 
tals; the stigma is simple. There is but one 
species, viz. the 

G. Nivalis, a bulbous-rooted flowery peren- 
nial, rising but a few inches in height, and adorned 
at top with small tripctalous flowers of a white 
color. There are three varieties, viz. llie com- 
mon single-flowered snow-drop, the serni-double 
snow-drop, and the double snow-drop. They 
are beautiful little plants ; and are much valued 
on account of their early appearance, odeu 
adorning the gardens in January or Fcbriinry, 
when scarcely any other flower is to be .seen. They 
frequently burst forth when the ground is co- 
vered with snow, and continue very often till the 
beginning of March, making a very ornamental 
appearance, especially when disposed in clusters 
towards the fronts of the borders, &c. The 
single kind comes first into bloom, then the 
semi-double, and after that the double They 



succeed in any soil, and multiply exceedingly by 
offsets from the roots. 

The GALAPAGOS are a group of thirteen 
or fourteen islands, 120 leagues distant from the 
coast of Quito. 

The soil is not fertile, but is covered with 
cedar trees, proper for the construction of sloops 
of war ; the only cultivation is a small quantity 
of cotton, the inhabitants chiefly gaining a live- 
lihood by the sea, and particularly by going to 
Turks Islands, Bahamas, to collect salt. The 
main island is thirty-six miles long, and one to 
two broad, shaped like a fish-hook. 

On St. George’s Island is the cliief settlement, 
containing about .500 houses built of a soft 
stone, which is sawed like timber, but when 
waslieil with lime becomes hard. These stones 
are sent to the West Indies for filtering water. 
The harbour of St. George can only receive 
twenty-gun ships ; the rise of tide is six f&et. 
St. David’s Island supplies St George with pro- 
visions. The fourth Island of any size is named 
Somerset, besides which, there are reckoned nearly 
400 spots of sand and rocks. 

Murray’s Ancliorage, though exposed from 
north-east to north-west is the only port that 
admits a line of battle ship through a dangerous 
and narrow channel in the reef. Ships of war 
are watered from a cistern which receives the 
rain water in Tobacco Bay. 

A considerable number of sloops and schoon- 
ers arc built here of the cedar of the islands, 
and employed in the trade between the West 
Indies and North America. The population is 
about 5000 whites, and nearly the same number 
of blacks. The custom-house returns of im- 
ports from this island to England, and exports, 
were : — 

Import'i. Exports. 

1800 . £11,648 . £31,270 

1810 . 1,137 . 36,013 

The only export of the island produce is 
cotton in 1809, 21,656 pounds; and in 1810 
0,000 pounds. 

The government is similar to Uie West India 
Islands. 

GALAT^EA, or Galatii^a, in mythology, a 
sea nymph, daughtt?r of Nereus and l)oris. She 
was beloved by the Cyclops Polyphemus, whom 
she treated with disdain ; while Acis, a shepherd 
of Sicily, enjoyed her affection. The Cyclops 
killed his rival with a piece of a rock while ne 
reposed on the bosom of Galataea. Tlu* nymph, 
inconsolable for the loss of Acis, as slie could 
not restore him to life, changed him into a foun- 
tain. 

GALATIA, the ancient name of a province 
of Asia Minor, now called Ainasia. It was 
bounded on the east by Cappadocia, on the south 
by Pamphylia, on the north by the Kuxine .Sea, 
and on the west by Bithynia. It was the north 
part of Phrygia Magna; but, upon being occu- 
pied by the Gauls, was called Galatia; and be- 
cause situated amidst Greek colonies, and its 
natives mixed with Greeks, Gallogra^cia. Strabo 
calls it OivUatia, and Gallogneoia; hence a two- 
fold name of the people, Galata? and Gallograeci. 
The Greeka called it Gallia Parva,to distinguish 


it from Gallia Transalpina, both which they 
called Galatia. It was reduced by the Romans 
under Augii.stus, and now belongs to the Turks 
Here St. Paul founded a church. 

GALATIANS, Epistle to the, a canonical 
book of the New Testament, written by the 
apostle Paul to the primitive Christians in Gala- 
tia, to reclaim them from the observation of 
.Tewish ordinances, into which they had been se- 
duced by the Jndaising teachers. 

GALATZ, or Galacz, a town and harbour of 
European Turkey, in Moldavia, on a lake near 
the confluence of llie Prutli and the Danube. 

It is fortified, and the harbour admits large ships 
up the town. Almo.st all the trade between 
Moldavia and Constantinople in cattle, corn, 
&c., passes through it. The environs produce 
veiy good wine ; the inhabitants, about 5000, are 
chiefly Greeks. Medals found here have shown 
that it was built near the ruins of an ancient 
town, founded by Trajan. In 1789 an obstinate 
battle was fought in the neighbourhood of this 
town, between the Russians and the Turks: in 
which the latter lost BOOO men, the town was 
taken and set on fire. Fifty-four miles west of 
Ismail, and 120 S. S. W. of Bender. 

GALAX, in botany, a genus of the monogy- 
nia order, and pentandria class of plants: cok. 
is salver-shaped; cal. decaphyllous : caps, uni- 
locular, bivalved, and ela.stic. Species one only 
a native of Virginia. 

GALAX I A, in botany, a genus of the trian- 
dria order, and monadelphia class of plants : 
CAL. none : con. one : petal six cleft, with a long 
tube : spaihe one or two leaved : style one : caps. 
three-celled inferior. Species three, natives of 
Madagascar and the Cape. 

GAL.\XY, n, $, Fr. gala.ru*; Gr. yaXaVac- A 
stream of light in the sky, formed by innumerable 
stars, and called the milky way. 

* Lo there ’/ quod he, * cast up thine cyo ; 

See yonder, lo, the yulaxie. 

The whiche men clepe the milky way. 

For it is white. Chauct r, House of Pome, 

A brown, for whieh heaven would di.sband 
The galaxy t and stars be tanned. Ckaveland, 

Sever.il lights will not he seen, . 

If there be nothing; else betweru j 

Men doubt, because they stand so thick i' the* sky. 

If those be stars that paint the yalaxy, Cawley, 

A broad and ample road, whu^se dust is gold. 

And pavement stars, as stars to thee appear. 

Seen iu the galaxy, Miltan*s Paradise Last, 

We tlare not undertake lo shew what advantage is 
brought to us by those innumerable stars iu the 
galaxy. Bentley, 

The (Lalaxy is long white liiimnons 
track which seems to encompass the heavens 
like .a girdle, and is easily perceivable in a clear 
night, es])ecially whim the moon does not shine. 
The Greeks called it atid the Romans 

via lactea, the milky way, on account of its color 
and appearance. It passes lietween Sagittarius 
and Gemini, and divides the syiheie into two 
parts ; it is unequally broad ; in some parts 
single, in others double. The ancient poets, 
and even philosophers, speak of the Galaxy as 
the road by which the lieroes went to heaven 
The Jsgyptians called it the Way of Straw, from 
the story of its rising from burning straw, thrown 
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behind the goddess Isis in her flight from the 
giant Typhon. Ibe Greeks give, however, two 
diflerent aecounts of it: the one, that Juno, 
without perceiving it, accidentally gave suck to 
Mercury when an infant; but that as soon as 
she turned her eyes upon him, she threw him from 
her, and as the nipple was drawn from his mouth, 
the milk ran about for a moment: the other,' 
that the infant Hercules being laid by the side 
of Juno when asleep, on waking she gave him 
the breast; but soon perceiving who he was, 
she threw him from her, and the heavens were 
marked by the wasted milk. Aristotle supposed 
it a kind of meteor, formed of a crowd of va- 
lours, drawn into that part by certain large stars 
disp( cd in the region of the heavens answering 
hereto. Others, finding that the Galaxy was 
seen all over the globe, that it always corres- 
ponde I to the same fixed stars, and that it tran- 
scended the height of the highest planets, set 
aside Aristotle’s opinion ; placed the Galaxy in 
the firmament, or region of the fixed stars, and 
concluded it to be nothing but an assemblage of 
an infinite number of minute stars. Since the 
invention of the telescope, this opinion has been 
abundantly confirmed, lly directing a good 
telescope to any part of the milky way, where 
before we only saw a confused whiteness, we now 
descry an innumerable multitude of little stars, 
so remote, that a naked eye confounds them. 
See Astrowomv. 

GALBA (Servius Sulpieius), emperor of Uoriu\ 
and the seventh of the (.’a-sars, born the 21 th of 
December A. A. C. 5. lie was gradually raised 
to the highest offices of the state, and ex(?rcised 
his power in the provinces with the gnsitest 
equity. He dedicated much of his time to soli- 
tary pursuits, to a\'oid the suspicions of Nero. 
Expressing his disapprobation of tlu* emperor’s 
oppression in the provinces, Nero ordered him 
tp be put to death ; but he esea[>ed from the 
executioner, and was ])ublicly saluted emjDcror. 
When seated on the throne, he sufTored himself 
to be governed by favorites, who oppressed the 
citizens. Exemptions were sold at a high price ; 
and impunity even for murder was to be ])ur- 
rhased. Such irregularities greatly displeased 
the people; and (ialba refusing to pay the sol- 
diers tlie money he had promised them, lliey 
assassinated him’ in the seveniy-thir 1 year of his 
age, and eighth month of his reign. The virtues 
which had shone so bright in Gidba, when a 
private man, totally disappeared when he as- 
cended the throne; and he who had showed 
himself the most impartial judge, forgot his duty 
when he became emperor. 

GALBANUM, ii. 5 . Sax. ^jalbanum; Or. 

A resinous gum. 

Wo meet with galhanum sometimes in loose granules, 
called drops of tears, which is the purest, and some- 
times in largo masses. It is soft, like wax, and duc- 
tile between the fingers ; of a yellowish or reddish 
colour : its smell is strong and disagreeable. It is of 
a middle nature between a gum and a resin, being in- 
flammable as a resin, and soluble in water as -a gum, 
and will not dissolve in oil as pure resins do. It is 
the produce of an umbelliferous plant. Hill, 

Galhanum issues from the stem of an um- 
belliferous plunt, growing in Persia and many 


parts of Africa. See Bubow. The juice is 
semipellucid, soft, tenacious ; of a strong smell, 
and a bitterish warm taste ; the better sort is in 
pale colored masses, composed of clear white 
tears. Geoflroy relates, that a dark greenish oil 
is to be obtained from this by distillation, which, 
upon repeated rectifications, becomes of an ele- 
gant sky-blue color. The purer sorts of galba- 
num are said by some to dissolve entirely in 
wine, vinegar, or water ; but these liquors are 
only partial menstrua with regard to this drug ; 
nor do spirits of wine or oils prove more eftec- 
tual in this respect : the best solvent is a mixture 
of two parts spirits of wine and one of water. 
Galbanum agrees in virtue with gum ammonia, 
but is generally accounted less eflicacious in 
asthmas, and more so in hysterical complaints. 
It is an ingredient in the gum pills, the gu>n 
plaster, and some other officinal compositions. 

OAI.E, n.s, Goth, gol; Belg. koele ; Germ 
gahlihff, hasty ; sudden. A wind which blows 
somewhat stronger than a breeze, but not tem- 
pestuously. 

What happy giile 

Blows you to Padua bore, from old Verona? 

Shahst-peare. 

Nor is ihe.ro greater basiuu'SKO, then those iniiidcs 
That from an honest purpose can he wrought 
By tlH*t!atciiii)gs, bribes, SiiiooLh yules, or boystrous 
wi rules. 

Whatever colour or c.tcusc bo brought. 

U cor ye Withers » 

Wiiula 

Of gentlest yu/e Arabian od'Htrs fannied 

Front their soft wings, anti Flora’s earliest smells. 

Milton. 

Unihrhi's green retnnits, 

. Where western yules «‘ternally reside. A<hlison. 

When a brisk yalc against the current Idows, 

And all the watery plain in wrinkles flows, 

Tluui let the fisherman his art repeat, 

Where bubbling eddies favor the deeeit. 

day's flurul Sports. 

When the long-sounding curfew from afar 
hoaded with loud lament tlio lonely yule, • 

Young Kdwiii, lighted by the evening star. 

Lingering and listening, wandered down the vale, 

Beattie. 

No prize, alas, hut yet a wclct>tiic sail. 

The blood-red signal glitters in the yule. 

Byron. ChiUlc llaroldc. 

Gai.i', in sen Inuguugo, a term of various im- 
port. \Vhen the wind blows not so hard but that 
a shi]) may carry licr top-sails a-trip (that is, 
hoisted up to th(! liigliest) they say it is a loom 
gale. When it blows very strong, it is a stitf, 
strong, or fresh gale. When two sliips are neiir 
one another at sea, and, there being but little 
wind blowing, one of them finds more of it tliaii 
the other, they say that the one ship gales away 
from the other. 

Gale (Dr. John), an eminent Ba])tist mi- 
nister of the last century, was born in London 
in 1680. He studied at Leyden, and afterwards 
at Amsterdam, under Limborcb, and #as chosen 
minister of the Baptist congregation in Bar- 
bican in 1715. He became a popular preacher, 
but is principally known by his Ileflections on 
Dr. Wall’s llistory of Infant Baptism, 8vo 
lie died in 1721. Four volumes of liis sermons 
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were publiiibcd after bis deatb. He is said to 
have projected an English translation of the Sep> 
tuagini of Grabe. 

Gale (Theophilus), an eminent nonconfor- 
mist minister, was born in 1628. He was in- 
vited to Winchester in 1657, and continued a 
stated preacher tliere until the re-establishment 
of the church l)y Gharles 11., when he quilted 
his preferment. He was afterwards engaged by 
Philip lord Wharton as tutor to bis sons, whom 
he attended to an academy at Caen, in Nor- 
mandy ; and afterwards became pastor to a con- 
gregation of Dissenters in Holborn, and master 
of a respectable academy at Newington. He 
died in 1678; and is principally known by his 
Court of the Gentiles, calculated to show, that 
the Pagan philosophers derived their most sub- 
r-riie sentiments from the Scriptures. Besides 
lids work, he was the author of Philosophia (ie- 
neralis, in duas paries disterminata, 8vo. Idea 
Theologiae lam coniemplativa! quam activae, ad 
forinam S. Scripluric delineata, 8vo. The Ana- 
tomy of Infidelity, 8vo. &c. 

Gale (Thomas), D. D. and F. II. S., a learned 
ilivine, born at Scruton, in Yorkshire, in 1636. 
lie was educated at Cambridge, and became 
professor of Greek in that university. He was 
afterwards chosen head master of St. Paul’s 
school, J^ondon ; and wrote the inscriptions on 
the monuinenl erected in memory of the con- 
llagration in 1066. In 1676 he was made a 
prebendary in St. Paul’s; and being elected 
F. U.. S. )ncsented a Uonuin urn to the society. 
About 1697 lie gave to the new library of Tri- 
nity (’ollego, ill Cambridge, a great number of 
Arabic MSS., and in 1097 was admitted dean 
of York. He died in that city in 1702; and 
was interred in the calheilral, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory. He was one 
of the best Greek scholars of his age, and kept 
up a corre.spondenL'6 with the most learned men 
at home and abroad. He published, 1 . llisiorice 
Poeticne Antiqui Scriptore.s, 8vo. 2. Opuscula 
Mytliologica, Ktbica, et Pliysica, in Gr. and Lat. 
8vo. 3. Ilerodoti Historia, fol. Ilistoriai 
Anglicanm Scriptorcs qninque, in fol. .5. His- 
torian Britannic®, Snxonic®, Anglo-Danicae, 
Scriptores quindccim, fol. 6. ]lhetorcsSclecti,SiC. 

Gale (lioger), F. U. S. and A. S. S., eldest 
son of the preceding, was educated at Trinity 
College, (’amhridge, of which he was chosen 
fellow' in 1697. He was M. P. for North Allerton, 
in the first three parliaments of (ireat Britain. 
He was first vice-president of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and treasurer to the Royal Society, 
lie died in 1744, and was e.stcenied one of the 
most learned men of his age. He published 
several valuable books, particularly an edition of 
Antoninus’s Commentary. 

GALEA, in antiquity, a light casque, head- 
piece, or morrion, which came down to the 
shoulders, commonly of brass. Camillus, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, ordered those of his army 
to be of iron, as being the stronger metal. The 
lower part of it was called huceula, and on the 
top was a crest. The V'elites wore a light galea, 
made of the akin of some wild beast. 

GALEANO (Joseph), a learned physician of 
Palermo, bom 14, 1605. He was author of sc- 
VcT.. IX. 


vcral medical works, and published a Collection 
of the Sicilian Poets, in 5 vols. He died in 
1675. 

GALEATF.D, adj. Lat. galeatus. Covered, 
as with a helmet; and m botany descriptive of 
plants which bear a flower resembling a helmet, 
us monkshood. 

A galeated eaclkinuA copped, aud in shape some* 
what more conick tlian any of the forcgoiui;. 

Woodward oh FomU. 

GALF.GA, in botany, a genus of the decan- 
dria order, and diadelphia class of plants; na- 
tural order thirty-second, papilionace® : cal. 
composed of subulated nearly equal dents or 
segments ; the legume has oblique stri® : sleds 
lying between them. Species thirty^six ; chiefly 
natives of the Cape, South America, and India. 

GALEN (Claudius), prince of the (J reek- 
physicians after Hippocrates, was horn at Per- 
gainus, in Asia Minor, A. U. 131. His father 
being possessed of an ample fortune, and well 
versed in philosopliy, instructed his son in the 
first rudiments of learning, and afterwards pro- 
cured him the greate.st masters of the age. 
Galen, having finished his studies, chose physic 
for his profession, studied the works of Ilijrpo- 
crates, and at length resolved to travel, and to 
embrace every opportunity of inspecting on the 
spot the plants and drugs of various countries. 
With this view he went to .\lexandria, where 
he staid some years; thence through Cilicia, 
Palestine, Crete, (’yprus, J.emnos, and the Lower 
Syria; in which last places he obtained a 
I’noiough insight into the nature of the Lemnian 
earth, and the opobalsamuin : after this ho re- 
turned homo by Alexandria. Galen had been 
four years at Pergumus, where he had the care of 
the public gladiators, and his practice was attL'nded 
with extraordinary applause, when some com- 
motions induced him to settle at Rome, but the 
proofs he gave of his stipcrior skill, added to l!ie 
respect shown him by several persons of higli 
rank, created him so many enemies among his 
brethren of the faculty, that he was obliged to 
quit that city, after having resided there four or 
five years. He had not long however returned 
to Pergamus, when he was recalled by the em- 
perors Aurelius and Verns. After their death, 
he retired to his native country; where lie diet], 
about A. D. 200. He wrote in (Jrcck; and i.s 
said to have composed 200 volitmes, most of 
which were unhappily burnt in the temple of 
Peace. The be.st editions of those that remain, 
are, those of Basil in 1558, in 5 vols. and of 
Venice in 1625, in 7 vols. Galen was of a w’cak 
and delicate constitution, as he himself asserts, 
but nevertheless, by his temperance and skill in 
physic, arrived to a great age. One of his rule-< 
was, always to rise from table with some degrc« 
of appetite. He is justly considered as the 
greatest physician of antiquity, next to Hippo- 
crates; arid performed such surprising cures, 
that he was frequently accused of magic. 

GALENIA, ill botany, a genus of the digynia 
order, and oclandria class of plants , natural 
order thirteenth, .sneementve : cal. trilid : coil, 
none: cac. roundish and disperinous. 

GALENIC, or Galenical, adj. in medicine, 
is applied to that manner ot considering and 
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tresiting diseases, founded on tlie principles of 
Galon, or introduced by Galen. 

GALKNISTS, or Galenites, in church his- 
tory, a branch of JMeiinonites, who take in seve- 
ral of the opinions of the Socinians, or rather 
Arians, touching the divinity of our Saviour. In 
JG64the Waterlandians divided into two parties, 
of which the one were called Galenists, from 
their leader Abraham Galenus, a learned and 
eloquent physician of Amsterdam, and the other 
Apostolians. 

GALEOPSIS, in botany, a genus of the an- 
giospormia order, and didynamia class of plants ; 
natural order forty-second, verticilhitir. The upper 
lip of the corolla is a little crenated or arched ; 
the under lip more than bidentate. Species four, 
all indigenous to our own ooniHelds. 

GAEKOTl (Martio), secretary to Matthias, king 
of Hungary, tutor to his son John, and librarian 
at lluda, was born at Narni in Italy. Tie published 
a work entitled, De T loin ine Interiorcet deCorpore 
ejus, in 4to, and a collection of bons mots of king 
Matthias. Being invited by Louis XT. of France, 
to his court, be wimt to Lyons, but meeting the 
king unexpectedly, he, in ilescending hastily 
to pay his respects to the monarch, fell, and, being 
very corpulent, was so much hurt, that he died 
soon after. 

GALKlll CU LATE, adj. l.at. ^(dcrus. Co- 
vered as with a hat. 

GALEUICULU M, in Bomnn antiquity, a 
cap worn both by men an<l women, consisting of 
skin so neatly dressed with hair, that the artifi- 
cial covering could scarcely i)e distinguished 
from the natural. They were used by those 
whose hair was thin ; and by wrestlers, to keep 
their own hair from receiving any injury from 
the oils witli which they were rubbed before they 
exercised. 

GALGACCS, the name given by Tacitus, and 
other Roman historians, to the king of Scots, 
who opposed Agricola, called by Buchanan, and 
our other Scots hi:^torians, Corbredus G aid us. 

(JA LIAN I (Fenlinand ), an Italian ecclesiastic 
and writer, was born at Naples in 1720. TIis 
uncle, was archbishop and almoner to the king, 
and took care of his education. At the age of 
twenty, he wrote some popular verses on the 
death of the public executioner, in ridicule of 
the custom, tlien iiiiivi^rsal, of celebrating the 
memory of opuUmt persons, by eulogies. Not 
long after this, Benedict XlVb desiring GaliauFs 
uncle to send him some of the stones thrown up 
by Mount Vesuvius, the archbishop entrusted the 
commission to his nephew, who wrote in the 
box, ‘ Si filiiis Dei es, fac ut lapidcs isti paijcs 
fiant.’ For this piece of wit, the pope, it is said, 
gave him an abbey worth £700 a-year. In 1750 
he published his Tractata della Moneta, which 
was followed by An Essay on the Gommerce of 
Corn, printed at Paris, where he resided w'ith the 
Neapolitan ambassador. On his return to Rome 
he was appointed a counsellor in the tribunal 
of commerce, and died in 1780. Besides the 
above works, he wrote a Treatise on the Nea- 
politan language, and another on the Armed 
Neutrality. 

GALICIA, or CAi.i.iriA, an important pro- 
vince of ^ipain, forming the north-west angle of 


that country, it is bounded on the north and 
west by the Atlantic, on the east by Asturia and 
Leon, and on the south by the Portuguese pro- 
vinces of Tras-los-Montes and Entre-douro-e- 
Minbo. Its mean extent is about forty-six 
leagues from north to south, and 14(X leagues 
from east to west, having a territorial area of 
16,746 square miles, and upwards of 1,000,000 
inhabitants. It lies between 6'^ 37' and 9° 13' 
W. long., and 40° 56' and 43° 46' N. lat. 

Galicia has the title of a kingdom, and is di- 
vided into seven districts or provinces. The prin- 
cipal towns are Compostella, Corunna, Lugo, 
Tuy, Orense, Finisterre, Vigo, &c. &c. Its 
capital is generally said to be Compostella in 
San-Jago ; but Corunna has also been regarded 
as such. ,It has an archbishopric (San Jago), 
and a university; four bishoprics, Tuy, ()r(?nsc, 
Mondonnedo, and Lugo ; five cathedral and 
five collegiate chapters, several abbeys of Bene- 
dictines and Bernard ines, two commanderies of 
religious orders, seven cities, 3683 parishes, 
and ninety-eight religious houses. This pro- 
vince has 100 leagues of coast, and its ports are 
numerous, both on the north and western ocean ; 
but they in general are small. Those that de- 
serve notice are, Maria, (.’orciivion, Bayona, 
Pontevedra, Muroz, (iuardia, Vigo, Corunna, 
Ferrol, Santa Marta, Vivero, lliViadeo, &c. 

The climate of Galicia is mild upon llui coast, 
and cold in tlie interior, whicli is exposed to 
winds and heavy rains. It is considered the 
most populous province in Sjiain, and Is, in 
general, very mountainous, and well woodtid, 
init intersected with beautiful valleys, and small 
plains. A chain of mountains proceeds from 
the Pyrenees near Roncevallos, between Biscay 
and Navarre, ilireeting its course to the north- 
west, and leaving on its right the Asturias, ])ene- 
trating by I.eon into Galicia, which it traverses, 
and continues till it is stopped by the sea, after 
forming (hijio Finisterre. The mountains of 
thi.s branch have different names; the most con- 
siderable of which is the Sierra de Mondoniic do, 
of great extent, occupying the whole extremity 
of the north-east of Galicia towards Asturia, 
and proceeding to the north as far as (.’ape 
Grtegal, and to the west as far as the Atlantic. 

Its chief rivers are the Eo, or Rio de Miranda, 
which separates it from Asturias, and, after pur- 
suing a course of twenty-four leagues from 
south-east to the north, falls into the Northern 
Ocean above Ribadeo in Galicia, and Castro pol 
in Asturia; the Ulla or Ilia, whicli has a course 
of twenty-three league.s from the north-east to 
tlie south-west ; the Tambra, or Tamaris, which 
gives the name of Tainaricians to the people 
who occupy its banks, pursuing a course of 
twenty leagues from the north-east to the south- 
west; the Mandeo, whose course is sixteen 
leagues, from the ea.st to the north-cast; the 
Miiiho, which rises in the east of the Sierra 
Mondonnedo, and after receiving several tribu- 
tary streams, and separating Galicia from I’or- 
tugal, in a course of about fifty-two leagues, first 
from north to south and then to the south-west, 
falls into the ocean near the port of (jluardia ; 
the Sil, which rises in the mountains to the west 
of Leon, and after a course of thirty-three 
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leagues falls into tho Minho. In this province 
they^ reckon seventy rivers of some size. 

Galicia was formerly celebrated for its mines ; 
those that are now chiefly known are copper, 
lead) and tin. White marble and jasper are 
found between Corunna and Betanzos, as well as 
marcasite, vitriol, sulphur, &c. These inoun- 
tains also furnish excellent timber. Galicia 
likewise abounds in mineral waters, and game. 
Maize, wheat, oats, millet, hemp, flax, lemons, 
and other fruit, with some wine, are its chief 
products. Fine oak, walnut, chestnut, and hazle 
trees abound, and the inhabitants rear many 
horned cattle, mules, asses, hogs, and poultry. 
J'.very farmer keeps a flock of sheep and goats 
in proportion to tne extent of his land; and the 
Galicians are deemed laborious in the culture of 
their soil, and their general attention to agricul- 
ture. But they are not much addicted to the 
mechanical arts or to commerce. There are, 
however, manufactories of woollen stufl's, coarse 
cloths and hosiery at Jaigo; of ropes and sail- 
cloth at Ferrol and Corunna ; of linen at Tuy, 
and of silk in the territory of Montforte, in the 
county of Lamos. Yet, on the whole, Galicia 
is, with regard to manufactories, the least enter- 
prising part of Spain, and its natives are so fre- 
<]uei»tly engaged in servile employment in the 
other parts of the country, and are so accustomed 
to ill treatment, that it has given rise to a pro- 
verb common in the neighbouring provinces, 
* he has treated me like a Gallego.* They are 
S'.ncl, however, to be not deficient in manly 
courage and spirit, and the temper evinced by 
them at home is often indicative of energy and 
elevation of character. 

Its coasts and rivers are ])lcntilully supplied 
with .'ll! kinds of fish. The exports are cattle, 
fish, and the cloth it manufactures. They also 
send, to other provi.'^es of Spain, table-linen, 
skins, bides and Iciiher, hats, tapes, knit 
stockings, wool and wine. The importations 
from the Engl’<ih, French, and 13utch, are 
received at Vigo, and the exjiortations sent 
generally from the port of Corunna. See 
Corunna. 

This country look its name from its ancient 
inhabitants, the Callaci, and was constituted a 
kingdom in the year 1060 by Ferdinand the 
(ireat, of Castile, who gave this province to his 
son I)on Garcias. Till the reign of Ferdinand 
V. and Isabella, however, the inhabitants paid 
little respect to the royal authority, and the no- 
bility exercised a feudal sovereignty in their 
own territories, conniving at the pillage of 
strangers. The ancient inhabitants are cele- 
brated in history for their exploits in war and 
hunting, and fishing. Their wives ploughed the 
land, sowed, gathered the harvest, and took care 
of their families. The traveller, at present, finds 
in the mountains of Galicia simple and pure 
'manners, and a quiet'and very hospitable people, 
personally of good size, muscular, and robust : 
the women are fair and handsome, with black 
hair and eyes, and fine and regular teeth, but 
not very expressive features. Men, women, and 
children go barefoot. The Galicians were the 
first poets of Spain, and they composed and sung 
verses before tne descent of the Homans. The 


present language is a mixture of tlic ancient 
Castilian and Portuguese. 

Galicia, an extensive province of Austrian 
Poland, bounded on the north by Poland Pro- 
per, or the new kingdom of that name, on the 
east by Russia, on the south by Moldavia, 
Transylvania and Hungary, and on the west !>y 
Austrian Silesia, lilies between 18° 35' and 20'^ 
50' of K. long., and 47° 50' and 50° 45' of N. hit., 
containing 32,521 square miles, and, including 
the adjacent province of the Bukowine, about 

з, 750,000 inhabitants. 

With the exception of some branches of the 
Carpathians, towards the south, Galicia contains 
no mountains. It is watered by the Vistula, the 
Dniester, Dunajez, the San, and the Wisloka, 
besides other smaller streams ; and ponds are 
numerous throughout the country. The climate 
is warm, and the soil in general very fertile, but 
the agriculture is in a very low state; still a 
considerable quantity of corn is exported. The 
other products are fiax, rapeseed, and fruit, in- 
cluding gi-apes ; but no good wine is made liere. 
The horses are esteemed for their hardiness and 
swiftness, and black cattle are an article of 
export. By an authentic statement delivered to 
the imperial chambers of commerce at \'icnna, 
in 1813, the slock of oxen, cows, and horses, was 
tlius taken : — 

Oxen 340,168. 

Cows 622,151. 

Horses 238,790. 

In the woods are wolves, bears, buftaloes, and 
game of all kinds ; the beaver loo is indigenous 
here, particularly in the neigh V)Ourhood of Gro- 
dek, and on the banks of the Bog. The coch- 
ineal insect is also found in (ialicia, and gold is 
procured in small quantities from the sand of 
the Bistricza. Petroleum, flints of an excellent 
quality, ami mineral waters, are found in difier- 
ent parts of the country ; the mountains also 
contain iron ore, but the most important mineral 
roduction is salt, which exists in almost every 
ill, and is eillicr used as dug from the mines, 
or as prepared by evaporation. The quantity 
annually produced is about 200,000 tons. 

The character, manners, and language, of llu» 
Galicians difier little from those of tho Poles in 
general except toward the east, where Russian is 

и. sed.. Although servitude has heen of late 
abolished by Uie Austrian government, the 
habits consequent on that slate of society will 
long remain; and the only difl’erence as yet 
Produced, has been to transfer the rod from the 
land of the master to that of a magistrate or 
his deputy. Idleness is the banc of the coun- 
try. The cotLages of tlic peasantry are most 
wretched, and manufactures are almost unknown. 
The little inland commerce is in the hands of 
the Jews ; but the property of land in the 
nobility. The distance from the sea-coast is 'd 
great impediment to the export of corn ; but 
the level nature of the country is favorable to 
navigation; the boats used, draw little water, 
and the roads are generally good. 

During the middle ages, Galicz and Wlodi- 
mir were two independent duchies of limited 
extent, occupying nearly the site of the present 
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Galicia. From tlic twelfth to the eiul of the 
fourteenth century they belonged to the kingdom 
of Hungary, but came at the last period, by 
marriage, to the crown of Poland. Still the 
kings of Hungary, however, retained the title 
and arms of the duchies ; and at the partition of 
Poland, m 1772 and 1795, the emperor of Aus- 
tria resumed. Jis king of Hungary, these posses- 
sions of his aT'O'.stors, together with part of the 
alatinate of Cracow, Masovia, Chelins, Vol- 
ynia, and Podolia, the whole of Sendomir, 
Lublin, Belcz, and Red Russia. These were 
formed into a kingdom, under the ancient title 
of Galicia and Lodomeria; but no division cor- 
responding to the two names took place. The 
latter is rarely found in maps either of Poland 
or Austria. 

Ial796 the whole was divided into Eastern 
and Western Galicia, containing a population of 
nearly 5,000,000. lint in 1809 Austria was 
obliged to make a cession of the chief part of 
Western Galicia to Russia, and to the newly 
established duchy of Warsaw; which coun- 
try has not since been restored to Austria, but 
now forms part of the kingdom of Poland. In 
Eastern Galicia, Russia obtained a population 
of 400,000, in four districts or circles; but these 
were restored to Austria in 1815. The language 
used in public proceedings is German, and the 
state religion of Galicia Catholic, but the number 
of Greek parishes is double that of the Catholic. 
There is an archbishop of each religion resident 
at J.emberg, as w’ell as a Lutheran superin- 
tendarit. Tlie Jews in 1817 were 422,000 in 
number. 

Galicia now bears the title of kingdom, and is 
govcT'ied by a viceroy, who resides at Lemberg, 
which is also the meeting place of the diet, and 
the seat of tlie higher courts of law. The whole 
kingdom is divided into eighteen circles, and 
produces £1,200,000 of revenue. In 1817 a 
constitution was published, and a representative 
government established. The states consist of 
*le[)Utics from tlie clergy, the nobles, tlie knights, 
and the royal towns. The deputies reecive a 
fixed salary from the stale. Of the towns, I^em- 
!)crg is the only one of magnitude, and the 
only one which as yet sends deputies. The 
ptliers are Halicz or Galitsch (which gave name 
to the province), Brody, Przcmysl, Jaroslow, 
Stanislawow, Tarnopol, arid Czernowitz. The 
last is the capital of the Bukowine. 

OALrciA, or Guadalaxara. See Guada- 

l-AXARA. 

GALIl.EF, in ancient geograpliy, a province 
of Judea, bounded by mount Lcibiinon on the 
north, by the Jordan and the sea of (Galilee on 
the east, by the Chison on the south, and by the 
Mediterranean on the west. It was the scene of 
many of our Saviour’s miracles ; but the bounds 
of the country are not now well known, nor the 
places where many of the towns stood. It be- 
longs to the Turks. 

G Aid LEANS, a sect of the Jews. Their 
founder was one Judas, a native of Galilee, who, 
esteeming it an indignity to the Jews to pay tri- 
bute to strangers, raised up his countrymen 
against the edict of Augustus, which had ordered 
a taxation ol all the subjects ot the Roman em- 
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pi re. They insisted that God alone should be 
owned as Lord. In other respects they were of 
the opinion of the Pharisees ; but, as they judged 
il unlawful to pray for infided princes, they sepa- 
rated from the rest of the Jews, and performed 
their sacrifices apart. As our Saviour was sup- 
posed to be a native of Galilee, and his apostles 
were mostly Galileans, they were suspected to be 
of this sect ; and it was bn this principle, as St. 
Jerome observes, that the Pharisees laid a snare 
for him, by asking, whether it was lawful to give 
tribute to Caisar; that, in case he denied it, they 
might nave an occasion of accusing him. 

GALILEO (Galilei), the famous mathemati- 
cian and astronomer, was the son of a Florentine 
nobleman, and born in 1564. He was designed 
by his father for the profession of medicine, but 
had from his infancy a strong inclination to phi- 
losophy and the mathematics ; and made great 
progress in these sciences. In 1592 he was 
chosen professor of mathematics at Padua; and 
during his abode there invented the telescope ; 
or, according to otliers, improved that instru- 
ment, so as to make it fit for a-tronoinical obser- 
vations. In Kill Cosmo 11., grand duke of 
Tuscany, sent for him to Pisa, wliere he marie 
him professor of mathematics, with a handsome 
salary ; and soon after inviting him to Florence, 
gave him the office and title of principal philo- 
so})her and mathematician to his highness. Ho 
had been but a few years in Florence, before he 
was convinced, that Aristotle’s doctrine, however 
ill-grounded, was held too sacred to be called in 
question. 1 laving observed, however, some solar 
spots in 1G12, be printed a tract on the subject 
in 1613 at Rome, in which, and in some other 
pieces, he ventured to assert the truth of the Copor- 
nican system. For these he was cited before the in- 
quisition ; and, after some months’ imprisonment, 
was released upon a simple promise, that he would 
renounce his heretical opinions, and not defend 
them by word or writing. But having, in 1632, 
published at Florence bis Dialogues of the two 
greatest systems of the world, tlie Ptolemaic and 
Copernican, he was again cited before the inqui- 
sition, and committed to the prison of that court 
at Rome. On June 22d, N. S. 1632, the con- 
gregation was convened, and in his presence 
pronounced sentence against him and his books, 
obliging him to abjure his errors in the most so- 
lemn manner; committed him to the prison of 
their office during pleasure ; and enjoining him, 
as a saving penance, for three years, to 
once a-week the seven penitential psalms. This 
sentence Pope Urban Vill. mitigated, by con- 
fining him in the palnee of the Medici at Rome, 
and finally to his own country-house in the vi- 
cinity of Florence, where he spent the remaimler 
of his days. Devoting himself, in this retreat, 
during eight years, to the perfecting of his teJes - 
cope, until by continued application, and the 
effects of the night air, he became Vilind three 
years before bis death. This event took place in 
January 1642, in the seventy-eighth year of his 
age. , 

Among various useful inventions, of which 
Galileo was the author, is that of the sim])le 
peiiduliini, which he had made use of in his as- 
tronomical observations, and which his natural 
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56n Vicenzia first applied to clocks. The advances 
made by Galileo himself in this important disco- 
very, have been disputed, and are so admirably 
detailed by himself, that we subjoin a portion of 
his letter to the States of Holland on the subject, 
dated March, 16 36 ; — ‘ 1 possess,* he says, 

‘ measurers of time (mesura tore del tempo) such, 

' that if out* constructs four or six similar instru- 
ments, one w 11 hud, as a ])roof of their accuracy, 
that the times which they measure and indicate 
(tempi da qu(?lli mesurati 6 mostrati) do not dif- 
fer one second, not oidy in an hour, but a day, a 
month; so uiiiform are these clocks (oruoli), 
fully (pur troppo) aslonisiting to observers of 
celestial plienoinenn and motions; the more be- 
cause the construction of those instruments (in- 
striimenti) is very feasy and simple, and little 
subject to thoseextern.il hindrances which other 
inslruinen^s devised for the same purpose are 
liable to.’ The word oruoli (horologes), which 
here occurs, must be particularly attended to; 
for, though it suggests to us, and did even sug- 
gest at that time the idea of an instrument indi- 
cating the time by the regular motion of the 
hands, it appears from Galileo’s own description 
of them, in a subsequent letter, written in June 
of the Siiiiie year, that he meant something quite 
different from it. After explaining the chief 
principles of this theory of the pendulum from 
his Dialogi do Motu (which were then printing 
at Elzevir's), ho adds: ‘From these true and 
well established principles, I derived the con- 
struction of my reckoners of time (nuraeratore 
del tempo), and I use not a weight suspended 
by a thread, but a pendulum (pendole) of some 
porideroiis and more solid stuff (de materia so- 
lida b grave,) as brass or copper: I make the 
pendulum in the form of a sector of twelve or 
fifteen degrees, its semidiameter of two or three 
palms (between sixteen and twenty-four inches), 
the larger it is the more easy will it be to be em- 
ployed (eon minor tedio se gli potra assistere). 
1 mak<? this sector thick in the semidiameter of 
the middle, and becoming thinner towards the 
edge, by which means I obtain a cutting side, 
which will enable it to overcome, as much as 
possible, the resistance of the air, which alone 
retards its motion. In the centre is a hole 
tlirough which an iron axis passes, like that of 
a balance, with a sharp edge below, resting on 
two supports of bell-metal.’ ‘ It will be neces- 
sary,’ he farther adds, ‘ in order to continue its 
motion, that an assistant shall, from time to 
time, give it a pretty strong impulse (un impulse 
gagliardo), to restore the length of its vibrations.’ 
Hut as the same assistant has to count the num- 
ber of oscillations which it performs, he proposes, 
as a tolerably easy mode of avoiding this trou- 
blesome labor (un assai commodo provredi- 
mento), that from the middle of the vibrating 
sector there should project a pin, which, 
when the pendulum swings to one side, should 
meet the upright part of a tooth belonging to a 
small crown-wheel, as light its paper (leggieris- 
sima quanto una carta), and impel it round its 
axis, but on swinging backwards, ascend along 
the sloping side of the same tooth, and leave the 
wheel unmoved ; so that one tooth might be 
impelled at each entire vibration, and the num- 
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her of vibrations be shown by tlie revolution of 
the wheel, which might likewise be connected 
with a larger wheel by means of a pinion.’ 
‘ But,' he adds, ‘ it is unnecessary to explain all 
this to you, who possess choice and practised 
artists in the construction of clocks and other 
machines ; because those people, on learning the 
new principle, that a pendulum performs its os- 
cillations in very ecpial times, whether it describes 
larger or smaller arches, will be able to draw 
from it much more subtile consequences than I 
can imagine.’ From this it appears doubtful 
whether Galileo ever himself tried the contri- 
vance of the pin and wheel, and did not rather 
throw it out as a hint for others to improve upon, 
than as the result of actual experience. He then 
concludes in those nunarkable words: — * In 
these very simple pendulums, thou, whicli are 
subject to no alteration whale v(?r (altera/.ioiie al- 
cune), is contained the method to presi*rve in an 
easy manner a constant measure of time : and 
you will perceive their utility, and the advantages 
they possess in astronomical observations, which 
do not n?quire that the oruolo should always go, 
but where it is suilicieut to know from the hours 
of the noon, or of the setting of the snn, the 
smaller divisions of time, for an eclipse, con- 
junction, or otiicr celestial jihenomenon.' 

To Galileo also the world is indebted for the dis- 
covery of the rotation of thesun upon its own axis, 
and of the general planetary character of the moon. 
He also invenl(?d a machine by means of which 
the Venetians rendered their Laguna fluid and 
navigable; and the principles which he laid down 
in regard to gravitation, produced the barometer. 
A great number of his treatises were jmblished 
in a collection by signior Mendessi, under the 
title of L’opera di Galilei Galileo Lyncco. A 
volume also of his letters to several learned men, 
and solutions of several problems, were printed 
at Bologna in 4lo. Besides these, he wrote many 
others, which were unfortunately lost through his 
wife’s superstition ; who, solicited by her con- 
fessor, gave him leave to peruse her husband’s 
MSS., of whicli he tore and took away as many 
as he thought not fit to be published. 

GALIOT, n. s. Yr. galiotte. A little galley; 
a sort of brigantine, built very slight, and fit for 
chace. It carries but one mast, and two or throe 
pattereroes : it can both sail and row, and has 
sixteen or twenty seats for the rowers, with one 
man to each oar. 

Barbarossa sent two notable pyrates with thirty 
galiots, who, laiuling their men, were valiantly en- 
countered, and forced a^ain to iheir galiot. 

^ Knollei^n H'utory. 

GALIUM, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, and tetrandia class of plants ; natu- 
ral order forty-seventh, stellatse : cor. monupeta- 
lous and plain ; and there are two roundish seeds. 
There are many species; of which the most 
remarkable are the following :— 

G. aparine, clivers, or goose-grass, has a 
square, very rough, jointed, very weak stem, 
two, three, or four fe(!i long, and adhesive ; the 
branches are opposite ; the joints hairy at the 
base : the leaves, consisting of eight or ten at 
each joint, are narrow, pointed, above rough, be- 
neath smooth, and cariuated : the seeds ii/t 
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rough; flowers white, small, few, on slender 
foot stalks on the lops of the brandies. It is 
common in fields by the sides of hedges, &c. 
The expressed juice of this plant taken internally, 
and the bruised leaves applied by way of poul- 
tice, are said to have been used with success as 
a cure for the cancer. 

G. verum, the yellow lady’s bed-straw, has a 
firm, erect, brown, square stem ; the leaves gene- 
rally eight in each whirl, linear, pointed, brittle, 
and often reflex ; branches short, gener.tlly two 
from each joint, terminating in spikes of small 
yelTow flowers. It grows commonly in dry 
ground, and on road sides. The flow'ers coagu- 
late boiling milk ; and the best Cheshire cheese 
is said to be prepared with them. The French 
prescribe them in hysteric and epileptic cases. 
Boiled in alum-water they tinge wool yellow. 
The roots dye a red not inferior to madder; for 
wliich purpose they are used in the island of 
Jura. Jn the Edinburgh Medical Commenta- 
ries we have accounts of some violent scorbutic 
complaints being cured by the juice of this 
plant. Slieep and goats cat the j)lant ; horses 
and swine refuse it ; cows are not fond of it. 

Galu John Joseph; born in 1758, in Ticfcn- 
brunn, in the kingdom of Wurtemberg, where 
his father was a shopkeeper, lie studie^l medi- 
cine, and lived at Vienna, as a pliysician, where 
he made himself known to advantage by his 
Fhilosophical and Medical Inquiries respecting 
Nature and Art, in Relation to the Diseased and 
Healthy State of Men (Q parts, Vienna, 1791). 
He attracted more attention by his Anatomical 
and Physiological Inquiries respecting the Brain 
and Nerves, on account of the many new dis- 
coveries and psychological remarks it contained. 
These discoveries were soon widely circulated. 
Gall liad already remarked at school, that some 
hoys, who excelled him, in spite of his etforts, 
in committing things to memory, were dis- 
tinguisiie l by large eyes. He remarked the 
same peculiarity after waids in great actors. 
Thence he inferred that ilie talent (the organ) of 
memory must reside in this part of the head. 
He afterwards rejected the idea, but again re- 
sumed it, that certain talents actually depend on 
the formation of certain parts of the head. He 
afterwards undertook to collect skulls, carefully 
comparing the prominences common to all, and 
those which distinguish them from each other, 
lie compared also the skulls of beasts, studied 
the l^abits of beasts and men, the formation of their 
bodies and bruin, and thus arrived by degrees 
to assign the particular locations of 20 organs, 
or as many difFerent seats of the most pi^munent 
operations of the mind. (See PAreno/ogj/.) Gall 
did not at first commit his doctrines to writing, 
but delivered them verbally, in his travels 
through the great cities and universities of Ger- 
many. He then labored some years in company 
with his friend doctor Spurzheiin, at Paris, where 
he delivered lectures, with more or less success, 
and continued to reside there as a practising* 
physician. His principal merits are his advance- 
ment of our knowledge in regard to the anatomy 
of the brair). He has proved, what before was 
only Conjectured, that the brain begins in the 
spinal marrow, from thence deve’.opes itself in 


the shape of a net, and divides itself into the 
great and the small brain (cerebrum and cere, 
helium.) With Spurzheirn, Gall published at 
Paris, in \Q\0,\n quarto, Anatomk el Ph^siologifi 
da Nerven^ en ginhal, et da Cerveau 

en particulier. Against the many objections 
that were made to his views, particularly by the 
Parisian scholars, he defended himself in his 
work, Des Dispositions Innhs de l^Ame et de 
I* Esprit, ou da Material isme, ice. (Paris, 1812), 
Spurzheirn, of late years, has delivered lectures, 
in England and Scotland, upon this system. 
Spurzheirn has also published, in London, a 
work upon his own and Gall’s discoveries, which 
has met with severe criticism. A new edition, 
in six volumes, of Gall’s Or^anologie, ou Ex- 
position des Instincts, des Penchttns, &c., et du 
Siege de leurs Organs, was published at Pari.-i, 
1823 — 5. Doctor Gall died at an advanced age 
in the year 1828. 

GALL, 71. s., V. a. & v. n. Sax. je-ala ; Dut. 
galie ; Vv. guler The bile, an animal secretion 
remarkable for its bitter taste : also the bladiler 
which conatins it. Ih'ctcrnatural tumors which 
grow on trees, and are used in the coinpositioti 
of ink. This word is used figuratively to denote 
rancor, malignity, or anger; a slight scratch, 
or abrasion of the skin. The verb signifies to 
liurl by fretting the skin ; to wear away by attri- 
tion ; to fret ; to vex ; to harass ; to keep in a 
slate of uneasiness. 

Gai.i., in the animal economy. See Bile and 
Anatomy. Gall was generally given amongst the 
Jews to persons suffering death under llie exe- 
cution of the law, to make them less sensible 
of their pain ; but gall and myrrh are supposed 
to have been the same thing ; because at our Sa- 
viour’s crucifixion, St. Matthew says, they gave 
him vinegar to drink mingled with gall ; wliereas 
St. Mark calls it wine mingled with myrrh. 
Perhaps they distinguished every thing bitter by 
the name of gall. The Greeks an l Homans also 
gave such a mixture to persons suffering a death 
of torture. Many experiments have lujen made 
upon the gall of different animals, but few con- 
clusions can be drawn from them with any cer- 
tainty; as there must always be a considerable 
difference between the effects of acids, or other 
menstrua, upon dead matter, and in the living 
system. Dr. Percival, however, sliowed that 
putrid bile may be ]>erfeclly corrected and sweet- 
ened by an admixture of the vegetable acids, 
vinegar and juice of lemons. These, h«.* observes, 
have this eftect much more completely than the 
mineral ones ; and hence, he thinks, arises the 
great usefulness of the vegetable acids in autum- 
nal diseases; which are always attended with a 
putrescent disposition of the bile, owing to the 
heat of the preceding summer, lie takes notice 
of a common mistake among physicians, who fre- 
quently prescribe elixir of vitriol in those di.s- 
eases where vinegar or lemon juice would he 
much more effectual. From this effect of acids 
on the gall, he also thinks, we may see why the 
immoderate use of acids is so pernicious to di- 
gestion. It is necessary to health that the gall 
should be in some degree acrid and alkalescent ; 
but, as acids have the property of rendering it 
perfectly mild and sweet, they must be proper- 
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tionably pernicious to the due concoction and 
assimilation of the food ; which, without an acrid 
bile cannot be accomplished. Hence the body 
is deprived of its proper nourishment and sup- 
[)ort, the blood becomes vapid and watery, and 
a fatal cachexy unavoidably ensues. This has 
been the case with many unfortunate persons, 
who, in order to reduce their excessive corpu- 
lency, have indulged themselves in the too tree 
use of vinegar. From the mild state of the gall 
in young cliildreii, Dr. Percival also thinks it is, 
that they are so much troubled with acidities. 

Galt., in natural history, denotes any protu- 
berance, or tninor, produced by the puncture of 
insects on plants and trees of different kinds. 
'Fhese galls are of various forms and sizes, and 
no less different with regard to their internal 
stfuciure. Some have only one cavity, and 
otfu rs a number of small cells communicating 
witli e.ich other. Some of them are as hard as 
tile wood of the tree they grow on, whilst others 
are soft and spongy ; the first being termed gall- 
nnls, and the latter berry-galls, or apple-galls. 
Sea Cynifs. The external coat of the excres- 
c/cnce described above, is drie<l by the air, and 
grows into a llgure which bears some resem- 
hhinee to the bow of an arch, or the roiindness 
of a kernel. This Utile ball receives its nutri- 
iiicuf, growth, ami vegetation, as the other parts 
of the tree, by slow degrees, and is called the 
gall-nut. The worm that is hatched under this 
spacious vault, finds in the substance of the ball, 
which is as yet very tender, a nourishment suitable 
to its nature ; gnaws and digests it till the time 
of its transformation to a nymph, and from that 
state soon changes into a fly. After this the insect 
distmgages itself from its confinement, and takes 
iis fliglit into the open air. The case, however, is 
difftTcnl with respect to the gall-nut that grows 
in autumn. The cold weather frcquonily comes 
on before the worm is transformed into a fly, or 
before the fly can pierce through its enclosure. 
The nut falls with the leaves; but although it 
might now be supposed that the fly within is lost, 
yet in fact its being covered up so close is the 
moans of its. preservation. Thus it spends the 
'vinter in a warm house, where every crack and 
cranny of the nut is well stopped up ; and lies 
buried under a heap of leaves, which preserve it 
from the injuries of the weather. This apartment, 
however, though so commodious a retreat in 
winter, is a prison in spring. The fly, roused 
out of its lethargy by the vernal heat, breaks its 
way through and ranges where it pleases. A 
very small aperture is sufficient, as at this time 
the fly is but a dimiuulive creature. Besides, 
the ringlets wliereof its body is composed, dilate 
and become pliant in the passage. A very small 
quantity of oak galls, put into a solution of vi- 
triol in water, though but very weak, give it a 
purple or violet color; which, as it grows 
stronger, becomes black ; and on this property 
depends the art of making our writing ink, as 
also the arts of dying and dressing leather, and 
other manufactures. See Ink. The best galls 
come from Aleppo : these are not quite round 
and smooth like the other sorts, but have several 
tubercles on the surface. Galls have a very 
austere styptic taste, without any smell : they 
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are very strong astringents, and as such have 
been sometimes made use of both internally and 
externally, but are not much taken notice of in 
the present practice. Some recommend an oint- 
ment of powdered gulls and hog’s lard as very 
effectual in certain painful states of haemorrhois ; 
and it is alleged that the internal use of galls 
has cured intermiUents after the Peruvian bark 
has failed. A mixture of galls with a bitter and 
aromatic has been proposed as a substitute for 
the bark. Heyeux investigated the properties 
of galls with considerable care ; and more lately 
Sir lluiupliry Davy examined the same subject. 
The strongest infusion Sir 11. Davy could obtain 
at 56^ F'ahrenheit, by repeated infusion of dis- 
tilled water, on the best Aleppo galls, broken into 
small pieces, was of the specific g avity of 1-008. 
400 grains of this infusion, evaporated at a heat 
below 200°, left 53° of solid matter, which con- 
sisted of about O'O tannin, and 01 gallic acid, 
united to a portion of extractive matter. 100 
grains of the solid matter left, by incineration, 
nearly 42, which were chiefly calcareous matter, 
mixed with a small portion of fixed alkali. 

From 500 grains of Aleppo galls Sir 11. Davy 
obtained, by infusion as above, 185 grains of 
solid matter, which on analyds appeared to 
consist of tannin 130 ; mucil.ige, and matter 
rendered insoluble by evaporation, 12 ; gallic 
acid, with a little extractive matter, 31 ; remain- 
der, calcareous earth and saline matter, 12. 

Gall (St.), a town and canton of Switzerland, 
bounded by Upper Austria and by the cantons 
of the Orisons, Glams, Schweitz, and Zurich. 
The extent of 'the canton is about 1100 sijnare 
miles, and its population 134,000, three-fifths 
Catholics. This was formerly one of the estates 
belonging to the ancient abbey of St. Gall. The 
southern part is mountainous and rugged; hullo 
the north are beautiful cultivated hills, plains, 
and valleys, covered with vim-yards and lieMs, 
adapted more particularly to pasture. The fre- 
quency of rain is favorable to this, and the breed 
of cattle is much esteemed. 

The chief mountains of the canton arc the 
Kainmor and the Sentis; between 7000 and 
8000 feet -above the level of the sea. The rivers 
are the Hhine, the Tam in, the Saar, the Sitter ; 
]);irt of the lakes of Zurich -and Constance, and 
the greater part of that of Wallenstadt, are also 
in this carilon. The products are corn, wine, 
flax, hemp, and maize. The chief mineral is 
iron, w^hicli the inliabitants are partly employed 
in manufacturing, as well as in the linen and 
cotton manufactures. The government is aristo- 
democratical ; the great council consisting ot 
eighty-.six Catholics and sixty-six Protestants ; 
the small or executive council of nine members. 
The canton is divided into eight districts, and is 
bound to furnish to the confederation of Switzer- 
land 2630 men, and £2500 sterling. The capital 
of the canton, situated between two mountains 
on tlie rivulet of Steinach, is an excellent trading 
town ; well built, 'and surrounded with walls and 
flitches. It contains, including its three suburbs^ 
about 9000 inhabitants, for the most part Protes- 
tants. Objects of curiosity here are the old Benedic- 
tine Abbey, from which tlie town takes its name ; 
the academy and the gymnasium (with uliifi 
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classes), the cahuiets of natural history and coins, 
and the public library. The principal church, coun- 
cil-house, arsep^l, and hospital, are also worthy of 
notice. Cotton and linen stuffs of extreme fineness 
are made here, as well as valuable pieces of em- 
bioidery, the inhabitants having carried spinning 
and other machines to great perfection. The 
environs are covered with bleaching grounds. 

GALLA, a people of Ethiopia, or Soutliern 
Abyssinia, dwelling originally, as Mr. Bruce sup- 
poses, under the line, and exercising the profession 
of shepherds, which they still continue to do. For 
many years, he says, ‘ they have been constantly 
migrating northwards, though the cause of this 
migration is not known.’ At first they had no 
Imrses ; but, as they proceede*! northward, and 
^^-iifjuered the Abyssinian provinces, they soon 
furnished themselves with them, and now make 
litt le account of intantry in their armies. On the 
frontiers of Abyssinia, the multitude divided, 
and part directed their course towards the, In- 
dian Ocean ; after which, having made a settle- 
ment in the eastern part of the continent, they 
turned southward into the countries of Bali and 
Dawaw, which they entirely conquered, and set- 
tled there about 1537. Another division, having 
taken a westerly course, spread themselves along 
the banks of the Nile, surrounding the country 
of (jojain, and, passing eastward behind the 
country of tlie Agows, extended tiieir jjosses- 
sions jv? far as the territories of the Gongas and 
Oasats. Since that time (he Nile has been the 
bouticlary of their possessions; though tlicy have 
frequently plundered, and sometimes conquered 
the Abyssinian provinces on the other side of 
the river. A third division has settled to the 
south of the low country of Shoa, which the go- 
vernor of that province has permitted, in order 
to form a barrier betwixt him and the territories 
of the emperor, on whom he scarcely acknow- 
ledges any dependence. In modern times, the 
most remarkable of these tribes are, the Boren 
Galla, who, under Guxo, their chief, have ob- 
tained possession of the provinces of (Jogam, 
Demot, ami Dembea, including Gondar, the 
capital of Abyssinia. Another division is called 
ibe Adjow Galla, who, under (jojee and Sibar, 
have occupied the southern provinces of Am- 
hara, Begeinder, and Angott. Gojee lately at- 
tacked Tigre with 40,000 horse, but was defeated 
with great slaughter. Mr. Salt mentions two 
tribes, the Assabo in the west, and the Woldu- 
toki in the east, who retaiii all the original bar- 
barism of this race. 

The (Jalla are of a brown complexion, and 
have long black hair ; but some ot them, who 
live in the valleys, are entirely black. At first 
(heir common food was milk and butter*; but, 
since their intercourse with tlie Abyssinians, they 
have learned to plough and sow their land, and 
to make bread : each of the three divisions are 
subdivided into seven tribes. In their beha- 
viour they are extremely barbarous and lived, 
until lately, in continual war with theAbyssinian.s, 
whom they murder without mercy. Yet, not- 
withstanding their cruelty abroad^ they have 
always lived under the strictest discipline at 
home; and every broil or quarrel is instantly 
punished. Bruce says they have a kind of 


nobility, from among whom only the sovereign 
can be chosen; but Mr. Salt found no traces of 
this usage. 

The Galla are reported to be very good sol- 
diers, especially in cases of surprise; but, like 
most other barbarians, have no constancy nor 
perseverance after the first attack. They will, 
nowever, perform extraordinary marches, and 
are excellent light horse for a regular army in an 
hostile country ; but are very indifferently armed. 
In tlieir customs, they are described as filthy to 
the last degree. They anoint their heads and 
whole bodies ; in which, as well as in other re- 
spects, they greatly resemble the Hottentots. It 
has been supposed that they have no religion 
whatever; but Mr. Bruce is of opinion that this 
is a mistake. The tree called wanzey, he says, 
is undoubtedly worshipped by all the three na- 
tions as a god; and they have likewise certain 
stones which are worshipped as gmis. They 
also worship the moon, and some stars, when in 
certain positions, and at some particular seasons 
of the* year. They also believe in a resurrec- 
tion; and have some faint notions of a state of 
future happiness. To the south they jirofi.'ss the 
Mahommedan religion. They all intermarry 
with each other, but will not allow .strangers to 
live among them, though the Moors trade with 
them. Tliey deal in blue Surat cW^ib, myrrh, 
and salt. Eolygamy is allowed among them, 
and the women solicit their husbands to take 
others to tlieir embraces, that they may have 
numerous families of children ; as tlie Gulhi, 
according to Mr. Mruce, always tight in familie.s, 
whether against forciign enemit\s, or with one 
another. Mr. Salt contends, that the Mahom- 
medan religion, to which a large portion of 
these people have in modern times become con- 
verted, lias decidedly improved them. . 

GALLAND (Anthony), a learned antiquarian, 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions, and 
professor of Amliic in the Royal College of 
Paris, was born of poor parents at Rollo, in Pi- 
cardy, in 1616. Having studied at the Sorbonne 
and other celebrated .schools, he travelled info 
(he eiist; where he ac(iuircd great skill in the 
Arabic language, and in the manners of the Ma- 
hommedans. He wrote, 1. An Account of the 
Death of the Sultan Osman, and the Coronation 
of the Sultan Mustaplia. 2. A Collection of 
Maxims, drawn from tlie Works of the Orien- 
tals. 3. A Treatise on the Origin of Coffee. He 
also translated the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ment, and died in Paris in 1715. 

GALTANT, adj. & w.s. j It. galant ; Ital. 

G A 1 / L A N T L Y , «r/u. > guluTite ; Span .g<du^ 

G/i L'r.ANTRY, n. s. jgaiano, fine dress. 

These words are descriptive of* persons and 
actions ; as they are gay, brave, fine, courtly to 
ladies : also used in a bad and licentious sense. 
Hut, fart: thee well, thou art a gaUant youth. 

Shahspeare 

One, worn to pieces with agq, shews himSelf a 
young gallant. 

Hector, Deiphobus, and all the gaUantrg of Troy, I 
would have armed to day. 7^* 

There arcT no tricks in plain and simple faith *, 

But hollow men, like horses hot at hand. 

Make gallant shew and promise of their mettle. 
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Scorn, ihnt nny should kill his uncle, made him 
seek hia revenge ih manner gallant enough. Sidney, 

Uo ditcouned, how gallant and how brave a thing 
it would he for hia highneas to make a journey into 
Spain, and to fetch home hia miatrpsH. Clarmulan, 
Make the aca shine with gallantry, and all 

The English youth flock to their admiral. 

Waller, 

The gay, the wise, the gallanf, and the grave. 
Subdued alike, all but one paKnioii have. Id, 

The gallants, to protect the lady’s right. 

Their iauchions brandished at the grisly spright. 

Dryden, 

Gallants look to’t, you say there arc no sprights ; 

But ril come dance about your beds at nights. Id, 
She had left the good man at home, and brought 
iway her gallant, Addmm*s Spectator. 

1 wouhl, if possible, represent I ho errors of life, 
'specially those arising from what we call gallantry, in 
»uch a manner as the people of pleasure may road me. 
In this case I must not l)e rough to gentlemen and 
.iadios, but speak of sin as a gentleman. Steele. 

The martial Moors, \n gallantry refined^ 

Invent new arts to make th^ir cJiariners kind. 

Granville, 

Vou have not dealt so gallantly with us as we did 
with you in a parallel case: last year a paper was 
brought htrre from England, which we ordered to be 
burnt by the common hangman. Swift. 

It looks liko a sort of compounding between virtue 
anti vice, as'if a woman were allowed to be vicious, 
provided she be not a profligate ; as if there were a 
certain point where gallantry ends, and infamy begins. 

Id, 

When first the soul of love is sent abroad. 

The gay troops begin 

In gallant thought to plume their painted wings. 

Thomson. 

Then there were Frenchmen, gallant, young, and 
gay, 

lint I’m too great a patriot to record 

Their Gallic names upon a glorious tlay. Byron. 

(5ALLE, oi I'oiiT Gallk, a sea-port town 
and fort on the south-west coast of ('eylon; 
taken by the Dutch from the Portuguese in 1040, 
and by the llritish in February, 1796. See 
r.KYLON. It is ninety-eight miles south of 
I 'andy. 

( lAI.LFASS, 71. s. Fr. galcas. A heavy, low- 
built* ve.ssei, with both sails and oars; it carries 
three masts, but they cannot be lowered, as in a 
palley. It has thirty-two seats for row*ers, and 
six or seven .“laves to each. They carry three tier 
of guns at the head, ami at the stern there are 
two tier of guns. 

My father hath no less 

I'han three great argosies, besides iyio galleasses. 
And twelve light gallies. Shakspeare. 

The Venetians pretend they could set out, in case 
of great necoHsity, thirty men of war, a hundred gal- 
leys, and ten galleasses, Addison on Italy. 

GALLFON, n.s. Fr. galion, a large ship 
with four or sometimes five decks, ngw in use 
only among Spaniards. 

T assured them that I would stay for them at Tri- 
nidado, and that no force should drive me thence, ex- 
cept 1 were sunk, or set on fire by the Spanish gal- 
Ifont, Ihtleigh's Apology. 

The nnndier of vessels w'crc. one hundred and 
thirty, whereof galleasses and galleotts seventy-two, 
goodly ships, like flouting towers or castles. 

Bacon's li ar with Spain, 


Gallcoks were formerly employed in th® 
Spanish West India trade. The Spaniards sent 
annually two fleets ; the one for JVlexico, which 
they call the flota; and tl^ other for Peru, 
which they call the galleons. By a general re- 
gulation made in Spain, it was established, that 
there should be twelve men of war and five ten- 
ders annually fitted out for the armada, or gal- 
leons ; eight ships of 600 tons burden each, and 
three tenders, one of 100 tons, for the island of 
Margarita, and two of eighty each, to follow tlie 
armada; for the New Spam fleet, two ships of 
600 tons each, and two lenders of eighty ecach ; 
and for the Honduras fleet, two ships of 600 tons 
eacli : and in case no fleet happened to sail any 
year, three galleons and a tender .should be sent 
to New Spain for t!»e ])late. These regulations, 
of course, the independence of South America 
has superseded. 

GALLERY, ti.s. Fr. galerit ; Ital. and Lai. 
galcria, a fine room. A covered walk along the 
floor of a house, into which the doors of the 
apartments open ; in general any building of 
which the length much cvcei'Js t’:e breadth ; the 
seats in the playhouse above the pit. 

High lifted up were many lofty towers. 

And goodly gulleries fair overlaid. Spenser, 

Y our galioTif 

Have we passed through, not without much content. 

Shuhspeare, 

The row of return on the bantpiet side, let it be all 
stately galleries, in wliich galleries let there be three 
cupolas. Bacon, 

In most part there had been framed by art such 
plcaxant arbours, that, one answering another, 
they became a gallery aloft from tree to tree, almost 
round about, which below gave a perfect shadow. 

' Sidney. 

There arc covered galleries that lead from the palace 
to five dilTerent churches. Addison, 

While all its throats the gallery extends. 

And all the thunder of the pit ascends. Pope, 
Boinbastry anti bulfooncry, by nature lofty and 
light, soar highest of all, and would ho lost in th^ loof 
(of the theatre) if tlie prudent architect had not, with 
much more foresight, cimtrivcd for them a fourth 
place, called the twelve-penny gallery, and there 
planted a suitable colony, w'bo greedily intercept then* 
in their passage. Swift, 

She clapped her hands and thro* the gallery pear. 
Equipped for flight, her vassals, Greek and Moor. 

" Byron, Corsair, 

I pass my evenings in long galleries solely. 

And that’s the reason I'm so melaneholy. 

Id, Don Juan, 

Galllry, ill gardening, an ornament made 
with trees of diflerent kinds. (Jallcries are very 
common in the French gardens, but are seldom 
introduced into the British ones, especially since 
the taste for. clipped trees has been exploded. 
For those, however, who may still choose to have 
them. Miller gives the following directions : — 
In order to make a gallery in a garden, with 
porticoes and arches, a line must first be drawn 
of thelength you design the gallery to be ; which 
being done, it is to be planted with hornbeam, as 
the foundation of the gallery. The management 
of galleries is not diflicult. They require only 
to be digged round about, and .sheared a little 
when there is occasion. Tlie chief difficulty is 
in the ordering the fore part of the gallery, and 
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in forming the arches. Each pillar of the porti- 
coes or arches oi.ight to be four feet distant from 
one anotlker, and the gallery twelve feet high, 
and twenty feel wi^e, that there may be room 
for two or tliree persons to walk abreast. When 
the hornbeams are grown to the height of three 
feet, the distance of the pillars well regulated, 
and the ground-work of the gallery finished, the 
next thing to be done is to form the frontispiece; 
to perform wliich, you must stop the hornbeam 
between two pillars for that purpose, which 
forms the arch. As it grows, cut off those 
boughs which outshoot the others. In time they 
will grow strong, and may be kept in form by 
the shears. Portico galleries may be covered 
with lime-trees. 

(rAi.LERY, in a slup, is a frame, made in the 
form of a balcony, at the stern of a ship, without 
board; into which there is a passage out of tlie 
admirars or captain’s cabin. 

Gallery, in fortification, a covered walk 
across the ditrjh of a town, made of strong 
beams, covered with planks, and loaded witli 
earth ; sometimes it is covered with raw hides, to 
defend it from the artiftcial fires of the besieged. 

(Jalixry Of \ Mike is a narrow passage, or 
branch of a mine, carried on under ground to a 
work designed to be blown up. See Mine. 

( jALLETYLIs, n.s. This word has the same 
import as gallipot ; a fine painted tile. 

Make a compound body of glass and galletyle ; that 
us, to have the colour milky like a chaiccdon, being a 
stuff between a porccllane and a glass. 

Bacon* s Physical Rem, 

GALLEY, 71. s. llal. iialca; Fr. ; old 
Fr. ffuloie^ galtc ; barb. Gr. yaXaia. Derived 
accordfng to some from ^alea, a helmet, pictured 
formerly on the prow of a vessel, according to 
others from ydXfoirrjc, the sword fish, or from 
galleon, expressing in Syriac men exposed to 
the sea. lleb, a wave, Minsheu. This word 
is the root of galleass, gallion, galliot ; it has 
two general acceptations ; a vessel driven with 
oars, much in use in the Mediterranean; and 
thus considered as a place of punishment, be- 
cause criminals are condemntjd to row in them. 

In the ages following, navigation did every where 
greati.y decay, by the use of gaUiei, and such vessels 
as could hardly brook the ocean. Bacon. 

Jason ranged the coasts of Asia the Less in an open 
hoot or kind of galley. Raleigh** History. 

On oozy ground his gallies moor ; 

Their heads are turned to sea, their sterns to shore. 

Dryden. 

The most voluptuous person, were ho tied to follow 
his hawks and his hounds, his dice and his courtships 
every day, would find it the greatest torment that 
could befal him : he would fly to the mines and the 
gallies for his recreation, and to the spade and tha 
mattock for a diversion from the misery of a continual 
uninteiTupted pleasure. Souih. 

In Coron's Bay floats many a galley light. 

Byron, Corsair, 

O ALT.EY-SLAVE, n. s. Galley and slave, A 
person condemned for some crime to row in the 
galleys. 

At if one chain were not sufficient to load poor 
men, he most be clogged with innumerable chains : 
this is such another freedom as the Turkish 
galley’ slaves do ciyoy. Brmnhall 


The suites gently dash against the shore. 

Flocks quit the plains, and galley-slaves their oar. 

Garth. 

Hardened galley-slave* despise manumission. 

J)ecay of Piety. 

Galleys are low flat built vessels, furnished 
with one deck, and nav.gated with sails and oars 
The largest sort were those employed by the 
Venetians. They were commonly 162 feet long 
above, and 133 feet by the keel : thirty-two feet 
wide, with twenty-three feet length of stern-post. 
They were furnished witli three masts, and 
thirty-two banks of oars ; every bank containing 
two oars, and every oar being managed by six 
or seven slaves, usually chained thereto. In the 
fore part they had three little batteries of cannon, 
of which the lowest consisted of two thirty-six- 
pounders, the second of two twenty-four-pound- 
ers, and the uppermost of two two-pounders ; 
three eighteen-jiounders being also ])lanlcd on 
each cpiarter. The complement of men for one 
of these galleys was 1000 or 1200; and they 
were esteemed very convenient for hombardin r 
or making a descent upon an enemy’s coast, as 
drawing but little water; and, having by their 
oars frequently the advantage of a ship of .war, 
in light winds or calms, by cannonading the 
latter near the surface of the water, or by scour- 
ing her whole length with their shot, and at the 
same time kcicping on her quarter or bow, so as 
to be out of the direction of her cannon. The 
galleys next in size to these, which are also 
called half-galleys, are from 120 to 130 feet long, 
eighteen feet broad, and nine or ten feet deep. 
They have two masts, which may be struck at 
pleasure ; and are furnished with two large lat- 
Icen sails, and five pieces of cannon. They have 
commonly twenty-five banks of oars. A size 
still less than these are called quarter-galleys, 
carrying from twelve to sixteen banks of oars. 
They generally keep close under the shore, but 
sometimes venture out to soa to perform a sum- 
mer cruise. 

Galley-Hfad, a ]>romontory of Ireland, on 
the coast of Cork, on the extremity of whicli 
stands Dundede Castle. This is sometimes fa- 
tally mistaken by sailors, for the Old Head of 
Kinsale, when the light of the latter is not seen. 
It lies eighteen miles S.S.W. of Bandon Bridge. 

Galley Worm, in zoology. Sec luLus. 

GALL-FLY, in entomology. See Cynips. 

GALLI, in antiquity, a name given to the 
priests of Cybele, from the river Gallus, in 
rhrygia ; but of the etymology of the name we 
have no certain account. These priests hud the 
names also of Curctes, Corybantes, and Dactyli. 
The chief priest was called Archi-Gallus. This 
order of priesthood is found both among the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Galli. Sec Gallia and Gauls. 

Galli, five small desolate islands on the coast 
of the Principalo Citra of Naples. They are 
supposed to be the Syrenusse, or islands once 
inhabited by the Syrens, which Ulysses passed 
with so much caution and hazard. Great revch 
lutions, however, have been occasioned in their 
shape, size, and number, by the effects of sub* 
terranean fire ; and some learned persons go so 
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fax as to assert, that these rooks have risen from 
the bottom of the sea since liomer^s time; con- 
sequently, that those monsters dwelt on some 
other spot, probably Sicily or Capri. The tra- 
dition of Syrens residing hereabouts is very an- 
cient, and universally admitted ; but what they 
really were, divested of their fabulous and poeti- 
cal disguise, is not easy to d iscover. See Syren . 
The SyreiiusaB were only three in number ; and, 
therefore, if these and the Galli be the same, two 
more must have since risen, or the three have 
been split into five by a subterraneous convul- 
sion. On the largest is a watch-tower, and the 
next has a deserted hermitage. The principal 
island is only a narrow semicircular ridge, co- 
vered with a shallow coat of soil; two other 
little islands, and some jagged rocks just peeping 
above the waves, correspond with this one so as 
to trace the outline of a volcanic crater. The 
composition of them all is, at top, a calcareous 
rock, extremely shaken, tumbled, and confused, 
mixed with masses of breccia, disposed in a most 
irregular maimer ; bi-low these is lava, and the 
deeper the eye follows it, the stronger are the 
marks of fire: below the surface of the water, 
and in some places above it, the layers are com- 
plete blocks of basaltes. Hence, we may pre- 
sume, that central fires have heaved up to light the 
lorrificd substances llitat originally lay near their 
focus, with all the intermediate strata that covered 
them from the sea. The layers incline down- 
wards from east to west; the air seems to have 
forced its way into part of the mass while in fu- 
sion, and, by checking its workings, caused many 
.arge caverns to be left in it. ITiese islands are 
uncultivated and uninhabited since the old her- 
mit of St. Antonio died. Myrtle covers most of 
the surface. 

GAlililA, in ancient geography, a large coun- 
try of Europe, called Galatia by the Greeks. 
The inhabitants were called (Jalli, CelUc, Celti- 
beri, and Celtoscytlia'. Ancient Gaul was divided 
into four different parts by the Romans, called 
Gallia Ilelgica, Narbononsis, Aquitanica, and 
Celtica; though Julius Caesar divides it only 
into three. Besides these grand divisions, there 
is often mention made of Gallia Cisalpina, or 
Citerior, and Transalpina, or Ulterior, which 
last comjirehended the whole of Gaul, properly 
so called, as possessed by the ancient Gauls. 
The original inhabitants were descended from 
the Celtcs, or Gomerians, by whom the greatest 
part of Europe was peopled ; the name of Galli, 
or Gauls, being probably given them long after 
their settlement in that country. They were 
anciently divided into a great number of diffe- 
rent nations, who were continually at war with 
one another, and at variance among themselves. 
Casar tells us, that not only all their cities, can- 
tons, and districts, but almost all their families, 
were divided and torn by factions ; and this, un- 
doubtedly, facilitated the conquest of the whole. 
The general character of all these people was an 
excessive love of liberty, even to ferocity. Tliis 
they carried to such an extreme, that on the 
appearance of incapacity of action through old 
age, wounds, or chronic diseases, they put an 
?nd to their lives, or prevailed upon their friends 
to kill them, la cities, when they found them- 
selves so straitly besieged that they could hold 
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Out no longer, instead of thinking how to 
obtain honorable terms of capitulation, theii 
chief care, very often, was to put their wives 
and children to death, and then to kill one 
another, to avoid being led into slavery. Their 
contemiit of death, according to Strabo, very 
much facilitated their conquest by Caesar; for, 
pouring their numerous forces upon such an ex- 
perienced enemy as Caesar, their want of con- 
duct very soon proved the ruin of the whole. 
Their chief diversion was hunting ; and indeed 
considering the vast forests with which their 
country abounded, and the multitude of wild 
beasts which lodged in them, they were under an 
absolute necessity to Inint and destroy them, to 
prevent the country from Vieing rendered totally 
uninhabitable for man. The ancient history of the 
(Tauls is entirely wrapped up in obscurity and 
darkness ; all we know concerning them .for a 
long time is, that they multiplied so fast, that 
their country being unable to contain them^ they 
poured forth in vast multitudes into other coun- 
tries, which they often subdued, and in which 
they then settled. It often happened, however,- 
that these colonies were so iiiulcsted by their 
neighbours, that they were obliged to send for 
assistance to the mother country. The Gauls 
were always ready to send forth great numbers oi 
new adventurers; and, as these spread desolation 
wherever they came, the very name of Gauls 
proved terrible to 'most of the neighbouring 
nations. The earliest excursion of these people, 
of which we have any distinct account, was into 
Italy, under a famed leader, named Bellovcsus, 
about A. A.C. 622. lie crossed the Rhone and 
the Alps, till then unaitempted, defeated the 
lletrurians, and seized upon that part of the 
country, since known by the names of J^orabardy 
and Piedmont. The second grand expedition 
was made by the Cenomani, a people dwelling 
between the Seine and the Loire, under ;i 
general, named Elitonis. They settled in those 
parts of Italy, since known by the names of 
liresciano, Cremoncse, Mantuan, Carniola, and 
Venetia. In a third excursion, two other Gaul is!) 
nations settled on both sides of the Po ; and in 
a fourth the Boii and Lingones settled in the 
country between Ravenna and Bologna. Tlie 
time of these last three expeditions is uncertain. 
The fifth expedition of the Gauls was more re- 
markable than any of the former, and happened 
about 200 years after that of Bellovcsus. The 
Senones, settled between l*aris and Meaux,were 
invited into Italy by an Etrurian lord, and settled 
themselves in Umbria. Brennus, their king, laid 
siege to Clusium, a city in alliance with Rome ; 
and this produced a war with the Romans, in 
which the latter were at first defeated, and their 
city taken and burnt ; but at length the whole 
army of the Gauls was cut off by Camillus, 
insomucli that not a single person escaped. See 
Rome. The Gauls after this undertook some 
other expeditions against the Romans ; in which, 
though they always finally proved unsuccessful, 
by reason of their want of military discipline, 
yet their fierceness and courage made them so 
formidable to the republic, that, on the first news 
of their march, extraordinary levies of troops 
were made, and sacrifices and public supplica- 
tions ofl'ered to tlie gods. Against the Greeks, the 
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expeditions of the Gsals were very little more 
successful than against the Homans. The first 
of these we hear of was about A. A. C. 279, the 
year after Pyrrhus had invaded Italy. At this 
time the Gauls, finding themselves greatly over- 
stocked with inhabitants at home, sent out three 
great colonies to conquer new countries. One 
of these armies was commanded by Brennus, 
another by Cerethrius, and the third by Belgius. 
The first entered Pannoiiia, or . Hungary ; the 
second Thrace ; and the third marched into Illy- 
ricum and Macedonia. Here Belgius at first 
met with great success; and enriched himself by 
plunder to such a degree, that Brennus, envying 
him, resolved to enter the same countries, in 
order to share the spoil. In a short time, how- 
ever, Belgius met with such a total defeat, that 
his army was almost entirely destroyed; upon 
which Brennus hastened to the same place. 
His army at first consisted of 150,000 foot and 
15,000 horse: but two of his principal officers 
revolted, and carried off 20,000 men, with whom 
they marched into Thrac'c ; where, having joined 
Cerethrius, tliey seized on Byzantium, and the 
western coast of Propontis, making the adjacent 

g irts tributary to them. To retrieve this loss, 
rennus sent for fresh supplies from Gaul, and 
having increased his army to 150,000 foot, and 
upwards of 60,000 horse, he entered Macedonia, 
defeated the general who opposed him, and 
ravaged the whole country, lie next marched 
towards the straits of Thermopylne, to invade 
Greece, but was stopped by the forces sent to 
defend that pass against him. He passed the 
mountains, however, as Xerxes had formerly 
done ; upon which the guards retired, to avoid 
being surrounded. Brennus then having ordered 
Acichorius, the next to him in command, to 
follow at a distance with part of his army, 
inarched with the bulk of the forces to Delphi, 
in order to plunder (lie rich temple there. This 
enterprise })roved very unfortunate : a great 
number of his men were destroyed by a dreadful 
storm of hail, thunder, and lightning ; another 
part of his army was destroyed by an earthquake ; 
and the lemainder, imagining themselves attacked 
by the enemy, fought against eacli other the whole 
night, so that in the morning scarcely one-half of 
them remained. The Greek forces then poured 
in upon them from all parts, and that in such 
numbers, that though Acicliorius came up in due 
time with his forces, Brennus found himself un- 
able to make head against the Greeks, and was 
defeated with great slaughter. He himself was 
desperately wounded, and so disheartened by his 
misfortunes, that, having assembled all his chiefs, 
he advised them to kill all the wounded and dis- 
abled, and to make the best retreat they could ; 
Jifter which he put an end to his own life. On 
this occasion it is said, that 20,000 of these un- 
happy people were executed by their own coun- 
trymen. Acichorius then set out with the remain- 
der for Gaul ; but, being obliged to march througli 
the country of their enemies, the calamities they 
met with in the way were so grievous, that not 
one of them reached their own country : a just 
judgment, say the Greek and Roman authors, for 
their sacrilegious intentions against Delphi. The 
Romans, having often felt the effects of the 
Gaulish ferocity and courage, thouglit proper at 
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last, in order to humble them, to invade their 
country. Their first successful attempt was about 
A. A. C. 118, under Quintus Marcius Rex. 
opened a way betwixt the Alps and the Pyie- 
nees, which laid the foundation for conquering 
the whole country. This was a work of immense 
labor of itself, and rendered still more difficult 
by the opposition of the Gauls, especially those 
called the Stacni, who lived at the foot of the 
Alps. These people at last, finding themselves 
overpowered by the Romans, set fire to their 
houses, killed their wives and children, and then 
threw themselves into the flames. After lliis 
Marcius built Narbonne, which became the 
capital of a province. 

Scaurus, the successor of Marcius, also con- 
quered some Gaulish nations; and, to facilitate 
the sending^ troops from Italy into that country, 
he made several excellent roads between them, 
which before were almost impassable. These 
successes gave rise to the invasion of the Cimhri 
and Teutones. From this time the Gauls ceased 
to be formidable to the Romans; at last, 
however, the Ilelvetii kindled a war with the 
republic, which ended in the total subjection of 
the country. Orgetorix had engaged a vast num- 
ber of his countrymen to burn their towns and 
villages, and to. go in search of new conquests; 
but.l uUus Ca>sar^ to whose lot the whole country 
of Gaul had fallen, made such haste to suppress 
them, that he reached the Rhone in eight day.s, 
broke down the bridge of (Geneva, and, in five 
days more,finished the famed wall between that city 
and mount .fura,now St. Claude, which extended 
seventeen miles in length, was sixteen feet high, 
fortified wdth towers and castles at proper dis- 
tances, and a d itch that ran the whole length of 
it. Vhilst this was doing, and his reinforce- 
ments were coming, he amused tfie Ilelvetii, who 
had sent to demaml a passage through the 
country of die Allobroges, till his troops had 
arrived;, and then refused it to them ; whereupon 
a dreadful battle ensued, in which they lost 
130,000 men, besides a number of prisoners, 
among whom were the wife and daughter of 
Orgetorix, the leader of this unfortunate expe- 
dition, The rest submilted, and begged they 
might be permitted to go and settle among the 
yRdui, from whom tliey originally sprung, and, 
at the request of these last, they were permitted 
to do so. The Gauls were constantly in a state 
of variance with one another; and Caesar, who 
knew how to make the ino.st of these intestine 
broils, soor became the jirotector of the oppressed, 
a terror to the oppressors, and the umpire of all 
their contentions. Among those who applied 
to him for help, were his allies the /T.dui; against 
whom Ariovistus, king of the Germans, joined 
with the Averni, who inhabited the banks of the 
J.oire, had taken the country of the Sequani from 
them, and obliged them to send ho.stages to him. 
Caesar forthwith sent to demand the restitution 
of both, and, in an interview which he soon after 
obtained with that haughty and treacherous prince, 
had almost fallen a sacrifice to his perfidy ; upon 
which he bent his whole power against him, 
forced him out of his intreqcriments, and gave 
him a total overthrow. Ariovistus escaped, with 
difficulty, over the Rhine ; but his .two wives, 
and a daughter, with a great number of Germans 
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of dUtlnctioD, . fell into the conqueror’s hand. 
C!®sar, after this signal victory, led his army intf> 
winter quarters, whilst he went over the Alps to 
make ‘the necessary preparations for the next 
campaign. By tliis time the Belgce w'ere so 
terrified at his success, that they entered into a 
confederacy against the Romans us their common 
enemy. Of this, Labienus, who had been left 
in Gaul, sent ( ’a;sar notice, upon which he im- 
mediately left Rome, ami made such despatch, 
that he arrived upon their confines in about fif- 
teen days. Of his arrival, the Rhemi submitted 
to him ; but the rest, appointing Galba king of 
the Suessones, general of all their forces, which 
amounted to 1.50,000 men, marched directly 
against him. l,’jesar, who had seized on the 
bridge of tlie Axona (now Aisne), led his light 
horse and infantry over it; and, whilst the 
others were encumbered in crossing tliat river, 
made such terrible slaughti!r of them, th.it the 
river was filled with their dead, insomuch that 
their bodies served for a bridge to those who 
escaped. This new victory struck such terror 
into the rest, that they dispersed themselves; 
immediately after which the Suessones, Bellovaci, 
Ambiones, and some others, submitted to him. 
The Nervii, indeed, joined with the Atrebates 
and Verornandui against theun ; and, having first 
secured their wives and children, made a vigorous 
resistance for some time; but were at length 
defeated, and the greatest part of them slain. The 
i;e.st, with their wives and old men, surrendered, 
and were allowed to live in tlieir own cities and 
towns a.s formerly. The Aduatici were next sub- 
dued ; and, for their treacliery, were sold for 
slaves, to the number of 50,000. Young Crassus, 
the son of the triumvir, subdued also seven other 
nations, and took possesion of their cities ; 
which not only completed the conquest of the 
Belgie, but brought several nations from beyond 
the ilhinc to submit. The Veneti, or ancient 
inhabitants of Vannes in Britanny,who had been 
likewise obliged to send hostages to the con- 
queror, in the mean time made great prepara- 
tions by sea and land to recover their liberty. 
C'jEsar, then in Illyricuin, equipped a fleet on the 
I^oire, and, having given the command of it to 
Brutus, defeated them by laud, as Brutus did by 
.sea ; and, having put their chief men to death, 
sold the rest for slaves. The Unelli, "ith Veri- 
dorix their chief, together with the J.. \ovii and 
Aulercii, wer'^j about the same time, subdued by 
Sabinus, and the Aqiiilani by Crassus, with the 
loss of 30,000 men. There remained nothing 
but the countries of the Morini and Menapii to 
be conquered of all Gaul. Caesar marched 
against them, but found them so well intrenched 
Jj their inaccessible fortresses, that he contented 
himself with burning and ravaging their country ; 
and, having led his troops into winter quarters, 
he again passed over the Alps. He was, however, 
soon after obliged to defend his Gaulish conquests 
against a body of Germans, who were attempting 
to settle there, to the number of 400,000. Tliese 
he totally defeated, and then resolved to carry 
his conquering arms into Germany. See Ger- 
many. 

Upon hi.=5 return into Gaul, be found it labor- 
ing under a gr^^at famine, which had caused a 
kind of universal revolt. Cotta and Sab'nus. 
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who were left in the country of the Eburones, 
now Liege, were betrayed into an ambush by 
Arnhionx, one of the Gauli.sh chiefs, and had 
most of tlieir men cutoff. The Aduatici had fallen 
upon Q. Cicero, who was left liiere with one 
legion, and had reduced him to great straits : 
while Labienus, with his legion, was attacked by 
Indutiomams, at the head of the IMieini and 
Senones : but, by one bold sally, he put them 
toflightjund killed tlieir general. Cajsar acquired 
no small credit by quelling all lliese revolts; but 
each vi(;tory cost so many of his troops, that he 
w;is forced to liave recourse to Bompey for a 
fresh supply, who readily granted him two of his . 
own legions to secure his Gaulish conquests ; 
but the (jauls, ever restless under a foreign 
yoke, raised up a new revolt and obliged him to 
return. II is fear lest Pompey should gain the 
affections of the Roman ja^ople, had obl.ged him 
to strip the Gauls of their gold and silver, to 
bribe them over to his interest; and this was no 
small cause of those frequent revolts which hap- 
pened during liis absence. He quickly, how- 
ever, reduced the Nervii, Aduatici, Menapii, 
and Treviri ; the last of wliom had raised the 
revolt under the command of Ambiorix ; but he 
found the flame spread much farther, even to the 
greatest part of the Gauls, who had chosen V’er- 
cingetorix their generalissimo. Ciesarwas foiced 
to leave Insubna, whither he had retired to 
watch the motions of Pompey, and, in the midst 
of winter, to repass the Alps into the province 
of Narboime. Here lie gatliered his scattereil 
troops with all possible speed, besieged and ttiok 
Noviodunum, now Noyons, and defeated \'ercin- 
getorix, who was come to its rel ef. He next 
took the city of Avaricum, now Bourges, one of 
the strongest in (Jaul, and whicli had a garrison of 
40,000 men ; of whom he made such a dread fid 
slaughter, that hardly 800 escaped. Whilst he 
was besieging Gergovia, the capital of the 
Arverni, he was informed that the Niliobriges, 
or Agenois, were in arms, and that the Aldui 
were sending to Vercingetorix 10,000 men, whom 
they were to have sent to reinforce Ciesar. Upon 
this news, he left Fabius to carry on the siege, 
and marched against the iEdui. These, upon 
his approach, submitted in appearance, and were 
pardoned; but soon after that whole nation 
rose, and murdered all the Italian troops in tlieir 
capital. Ca'sar, on this, resolved to raise the 
siege of Gergovia, and at once attack the enemy’s 
camp, which he did with some success ; but 
when he thought* io have gone to Noviodunum, 
where his baggage, military chest, &c., were 
left, he heard that the .Fdui liad carried them 
off, and burnt the ])lace. Labienus, justly think- 
ing that Caesar would need his assistance, wx*nt 
to join him, and, in his way, defeated a (»aulish 
general, named Camulogeno, who came to on- 
pose his march : but this did not liinder tne 
revolt from spreading all over Celtic Gaul, whi- 
ther Vercingetorix had sent for fresh supplies, 
and, in the mean time, attacked Caesar; but was 
defeated, and forced to retire to Alesia, a strong 
place, now called Alise. Hither Caesar hastened, 
and besieged him ; and, having drawn a double cir- 
cumvallation, with a view to starve him, refused 
all offers of a surrender from him. At length, the 
long expected reinforcement came, consisting of 
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160,000 men, undez four generals, who insule»' 
several fruitless attacks on Codsar's trenches, but 
were defeated in three several battles, which at 
length obliged Vercingetorix to surrender at dis- 
cretion. Csesar used all his prisoners with great 
severity, except the AMui ai»d i^rverni, by whose 
means he hoped to gain their nations, which 
were the most potent of Celtic Gaul ; nor was 
he disappointed: for both of them submitted to 
him, and the former received him into their 
capital, where he spent the winter, after putting 
his army into winter quarters. The Gauls, upon 
their former ill success, resolving to have as 
many separate armies as provinces, in order to 
embarrass him the more, Cajsar, and his generals 
Labienus and Fabius, were forced to fight them 
one after another; which they did, however, with 
such success, that, notwithstanding the season, 
they subdued the Bilurges, Carnuti, Ithemi, and 
Dcllovaci, with their general Correus; by which 
he at once quieted all the Belgic provinces 
bordering on Celtic Gaul. The next who followed 
were the Treviri, the Ebu rones, and the Andes, 
under their general Dunmarus. The last place 
which held out against him w^as Uxellodunum ; 
which was defended by the two last acting gene- 
rals of the Gauls, Drapes, the Senonian, and 
Luterius, the Cadurcean. The place being strong 
and well garrisoned, Capsar was obliged to march 
thither from the farthest part of Belgic Gaul, and 
soon after reduced it. Here again lie caused the 
right hands of all that were fit to bear arms to 
be cut off, to deter the rest from revolting a fresh. 
Thus was the conquest of Gaul finished from the 
Alps and Pyrenees to the Rhine, all which vast 
tract, was now reduced to a Roman province 
under the government of a praetor. During his 
several expeditions into Gaul, Caesar is said to 
have taken 800 cities ; to have subdued 300 dif- 
ferent nations ; and to have defeated, in several 
battles, 3,000,000 of men, of whom 1,000,000 
were killed, and another taken prisoners. The 
history of the country, from the time of its con- 
quest by the Romans to the present, will be 
found under the articles France, and Rome. 

The followin'.? table exhibits a comparative 
view of the ancient and modern political division 
of Gaul : — 


Provinces under the 

Roman provincci under French Monnrcliy prior 
Augustus. to iJie division into de- 

partments 
f I.anguedoc 
^ _T , . j Conserans 

1. Narbonensis, I- Z 

(.Roussillon 

2. Narbonensis, / Part of Lower Provence 

\ — — Upper Daiiphinc 
N- Eastern Province 

3. Alpes Mantima! 

V Monaco 
Lyonois 
1 Nivernois 
Burgogne 
[ Beaujolais 
1 1‘orez 

VPart of Champagne 

4. Lugdunensb,!!-- 


4 . Lugdunensis, !"*■ < 


Roman provinces under 
Augustus. 

6. Lugdunensis, 111* 


7. Lugdunensis, IV* 


8. Aquitania, !“• 


Provinces undor thd Fronc!. 
Monarchy prior to the tlivi- 
sion into departments. 

! Bretagne 
Maine 
Anjou 
Touraine 
Mantois 
Cliartrain 
Isle de France 
Brie 

l*art of Champagne 
Bourgogne 

Nivernois 

Grleanois 

f Berri 
Marche 
Limousin 
Part of Poitou 
Bourbonnais 
^ Auvergne 
Velay 
Gevaudan 
Rouergue 

Alby in I.anguedoc 
(^uercy 

r Part of Poitou 
Angoumois 
Saintonge 
Perigortl 
Bordel ais 
Ageiioi.s 
f Landes 
Bazadois 
Coiuloinois 
Coinminge 
Bigorre 
Bearn 
Navarre 
( lascogne 

'Territory of Treves 

— Lnxembotirij 

Duchy of Gueldre 
11. Gallia Belgica, Messin 

Toil Iona is 
l.orraine 
^ Barrois 
^ Laonoii 
' Bcauvoisis 
Noyonnais 
Picardie 
Artois 
FI and re 
o r Part of Bourgogne 

13. MaMma Sequano-) Francbe Comic 

. Switzerland 
f Electorate of Mentz 

Treves 

— Palatinate 


9. Aquitania, II* 


10. Novempopulana 


12. Belgica, II* 


14. Germania, I* 


15. Germania, 11* 


1C. Gallia Viennens'.s 


Worms 

Spire 

Alsace 

Some districts in Suabia 
and in Switzerland 
C United Provinces 

I Part of Westphalia, &c 

"Savoy 
i Vivarais 
< DauphinC 
f Comtat-Venaissin 
-Part of Provence 
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(TAL'LIARD, »i. s. & adj. J Span, 

Gat.i.iar'dise, n. $. ido; liB\,f(allardit; 

Vr, gaillardf derived from arrf, genius, and ga^y 
sjws Dr. Johnson, Mr. Todd more probably 
* from Icel. gaiday to allure.’ A gay man ; gay ; 
a sprightly dance ; merriment. Botli words are 
now obsolete. 

Gaillard he was as goldfinch in the showe. 

. Chaucer. 

I did think, by the excellent constitution of thy 
log, it was formed under tlie star of a qalliard. 

Shaksjware. Twelfth Night. 

There’s noaglit in France 

That can be with a nimble galliard won : 

Ypu cannot revel into dukedoms there. 

Shafupeare. 

If there be any that would take up all the time, 
let him find means to take them off, and bring others 
on ; as musicians used to do with those tliat dance too 
long galliards. Bacon, 

'i'he tripla’s and changing of times have an agree- 
ment with the changes of motion ; as when galliard 
time and measure time are in the medley of one dance. 

Id. 

Solden is a galliard by himself. Cleaveland. 

At my nativity my ascendant was the watery 
sign of Scoqiius ; I was horn in the planetary hour of 
Saturn, and I think I have a piece of that leaden 
planet in me *, 1 am no way facetious, nor disposed 
for the mirth and yalliardise of company. Browne. 

Gam.iaIu), or (Jalliaroa, wa'ja sort of dance 
anciently in great request, consisting of very dif- 
ferent motions and actions, sometimes proceed- 
ing terra a terra or smoothly along, sometimes 
rapering, sometimes along the room, and some- 
times across. It was also called Romanesque, 
because brought from Rome. Thomot Arbeau, in 
his Orcbesography, describes it as cionsisting of five 
steps and five positions of the feet, which the 
dancers performed before each other, and whereof 
he gives us the score or tablature, which is of six 
minims and two triple times. 

Galliarda, in the Italian music, a tune that 
belongs to the dance called galliard. The air of 
it is lively in time. 

GALLIC Acid. This acid is procured in the 
most easy manner by Mr, Friedlcr’s method, 
which is the following : — 

Dissolve two ounces of common alum-water, 
and precipitate the solution by lettinsr fall into it 
a solution of potash ; wash the precitutate well, 
and transfer it into a decoction of ga!i-’ iits (olv 
tained by infusing onfl ounce of gail-nuts in 
sixteen of water, and evaporating the liquor to 
one-half) ; a^ritate the mixture frequently during 
the course of twenty-four hours, and then filter it. 
The tiuid which passes through the filter is gallic 
acid, which may be obtained in the form of needle- 
shaped crystals, by evaporating it slowly till a 
pellicle appears, and then letting it stand undis- 
turbed. 

These crystals, liowevcr, according to Sir 11. 
Uavy, are contaminated wdlh a small portion of 
extractive matter ; and to purify them they may 
be placed in a glass capsule in a sand heat, and 
sublimed into another capsule, inverted over this 
i'nd kept cool. M. Deyeux, indeed, recommends 
to procure the acid by s\iblimation in the first 
instance ; putting the powdered galls into a glass 
retort, and applying beat slowly and cautiously ; 
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when the acid will rise and be condensed in the 
neck of the retort. Tliis process requires great 
care, as, if the heal be carried so far as to disen- 
gage the oil, the crystals will be dissolved iinmo 
diately. The crystals thus obtained are pretty 
large, laminated, and brilliant. 

M. Barmel, of the Sch.ool of Medicine at Pa.’-is, 
finds that ]»e can obiain pure gallic acid by 
pouring solution of white of egg into the infu- 
sion of nut-galls, till this ceases to be disturbed : 
then to evaporate the clarified liquid to dryness, 
to heat the residuum with alcoliol, to filter the 
new liquid, and concentrate it to the proper de- 
gree for the formation of gallic acid. 

Tlie gallic acid, placed on a red-hot. iron, 
burns with flame, and emits an aromatic .smell, 
not unlike that of benzoic aci<l. It is soluble in 
tvrenty parts of cold water, and in three parts at 
a boiling heat. It is more soluble in alcohol, 
which takes up an equal weight if heated, end 
one-fourth of its weight cold. 

It has an acido-astringent taste, and reddens 
tincture of litmus. It docs not attract humidity 
from the air. It forms, with the several metals, 
precipitates of different colors. With gold it 
forms a brown precipitate ; with silver a gray ; 
mercury an orange; copper a brown; lead a 
white; and iron a black precipitate. 

From the gallate of lead, Berzelius infers tl\e 
equivalent of this acid to be 8’00. Its ultimate 
constituents are — hydrogen 5 00 -f carbon 50*04 
4- oxygen 38 36 rz 100. 

GAULICISM, n. s. Fr. gallicisme; Lat. gal- 
liens. A mode of speech peculiar to the French 
language ; such as, he figured in ccuitroversy, he 
tins conduct, he held the same language that 
another /Wrf before. Vide Bolingbroke. 

In Knglish I Would have guUieitms avoided, that 
we may keep to our own language, and not follow the 
French mode in our «pccch. Felton on tfw CUot.^ics. 

(JALLTGAS'RINS, n.s. Caliga Gu/lo- i'^as- 
cemuw. — Skinner. Large open hose ; gencTally 
used in a ludicrous manner. 

There lived a taylor in Bristol, O *, 

^ ^ m 1 * « 

The more he did try 

He did cut them all awry. 

And ho could’nt cut a pair of gallignshinx , O. 

OUi Song, 

My qnlligatkins, that have long wiilivlood 

The Winti'r’s fury, and encionchlr.i; l'n)^ts, 

By timo subdued, what will not'tiiac subdue, 

4n horrid chasm disclose. Philt]^. 

GALLTMATIA, 7t. jf. Vt. guHnuithias. Non- 
sense; talk without mcaeinir. 

GAT.LIM AUTRY. ,-t. Fr. gulhmifree. A 
medley, or mixture; and applicable in descrip- 
tion, to acts, persons, and objects. 

They have made of our English tongue a galii* 
mavfty, or hodgepodge of all other speccheA. 

Sj^enser. 

They have a dahee, which the wenches say U a 
gallimatifry of gambols, because they are not in’t. 

S/utkspeare. Winter*s Tale. 

Sir John affects thy wife. 

—Why, sir, my wife is not young. 

— He wooes both high and low, both rich and poor ; 
He loves thy gallimaufry friend. Shahepeare. 

The painter who, under pretence of diverting the 
eyes, would fill hU picture with such varieties as 
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. «tffr the 4ratli of history, would make a ridiculous 
f\«ce of painting, and a mere yallhnau/ry of his work. 

J)rifdt'n*a Dufremoy, 

Galtjmg, or excoriation, in medicine. See 
PiACORlATlOK. 

Galling cf a Honsi/s Back, a disorder, oc- 
casioned by heat, and the dialing or pinching of 
the saddle. To prevent it, some take a hind’s 
skin, well garnished with hair, and lit it neatly 
under thepaiiiiel of the saddle, so that the hairy 
side may he next the horse. When a horse’s 
hack is galled upon a journey, take out a little of 
tlie stiilHng of the pannel, over the swelling, 
and sew a piece of soft wliite leather on the in- 
side of the pannel ; anoint the part with salt 
butter, and every evening wipe it clean, rubbing 
it till it grow soft, anointing it again with butter, 
or, for want of that, with grease ; wash the 
swelling or hurt, every evening, with cold water 
and soap; and strew it with salt, which should 
be left on till the horse be saddled in the morn- 
ing 

GAL'LTOT, 71. )^t, galUotte. A small swift 

galley. See Galley. 

Barharosga departing out of Hellcspontu!*, with 
eighty gallirs and certain qalliota, shaped his course 
towards Italy. Kuollei*s 

OALLIPAGG IsLKS, Sec Galicago. 

GALldPOLI, a fortified city of Naples, in the 
Terra d ’Otranto, on a peninsula on the cast side 
of the gulf of Tarento. It joins the main land 
by a bridge, and is a bishop’s see, is well built, 
and has a convenient harbour, with manufactures 
of muslin, cotton stockings, and stufifs. Its 
chief article of trade, however, is in oil, which is 
stored in subterraneous vaults hollowed out in 
the rock on which the city is buih, and where it 
is said to improve considerably by fermentation. 

I nhabitants 9000. It is twenty-three miles west of 
Otranto, and 224 east by south of Naples. 

Gali.ipoi.i, a considerable commercial town 
in the province of Horaagna, European Turkey, 
is situated on the north side of the strait of (Jal- 
lipoli, the ancient lltllespont. Population 
17,000, of whom 10,000 are Turks, and the rest 
Greeks and .Tews. It is the see of a bishop, and 
tolerably well built; the bazaars are very exten- 
sive, and well furnished, forming a succession of 
streets, each appropriated to particular kinds 
of merchandise Its fountains are also many of 
them elegant structures. Broken fragments of 
ancient sculpture and architecture are found in 
every part of the town. 

Gallipoli has two harbours, and gives name to 
a government of the Turkish empire, called that 
of the Capudan Pacha, who resides in this town. 
It was once fortified, but is now open : the only 
defence being an old castle, scaled on an emi- 
nence. It was the first town, in Europe, taken 
by the Turks, and fell into their hands in 1356. 
It is the see of a Greek bishop*, and has a j^opu- 
lation of 17,000, of whom about 10,000 are Turk.s, 
and the rest Greeks and Jews. It is eighty miles 
south of Adrianople,and 108 south-west of Con- 
stantinople. 

GAUIAPOT, n.s. Dutch, g/cye, shining earth ; 
or Span, ^ala, finery. A pot, painted and glazed, 
commonly used for medicines 


Plato said his mastor Socrates was like tlio a^biSc- 
cary's gallipots, that liad on the outsides apes, owls, 
and satyrs; but within precious drug**, 

liac(m*s Apophth, 

Alexandrinus thought it unsafe to trust the n'iL 
secret of bis phial and gallipot to any man. Sjfcctator. 

Here phials in nice diettiplino are set ; 

Their gallifwts are ranged in alphabet. Garth. 

Thou that dost i^sculapius decide. 

And o*cr his gallipots, in triumph ride. Benton. 

GALLO, an island of the Pacific, on the coast 
of Peru, ill long. 80*^ 33' W., lat. 26' S., and 
containing a small Indian settlement. There is 
another island of this name on the coast of Bra- 
sil, to the north oi the island of Santa Catalina, 
ill long. 48"* 45^VV^, lat. 27? 10' S. 

Gallo, an island of the South Sea, near the ‘ 
coast of Peru, which was the first place possessed 
by the Spaniards when they attempted the con- 
']uest of Peru ; it is also the place where the 
Buccaneers used to come for wood and water, 
and to refit their vessels. Long. 88“ 0' \V., lat. 
2“ 30^ N. 

GALLO-Gli.EC’lA, a coiintry of Asia Minor, 
near Bithynia and Cappadocia. It was inhabited 
by a colony of Gauls, who assumed the name of 
Gallograci, because a number of (ireeks had 
accompanied them in llicir emigration. See Ga- 
latia. 

GALLOIS (John), born at Paris. in 1632, 
notetl for having been, in conjunction with M. 
de Sallo, who formed the plan, the first pub- 
lisher of the Journal des S^avans. The fir^t 
Journal was piiblishoil .lamiary 5th, 1065; hut 
these gentlemen criticised new works so rigor- 
ously that the whole tribe of authors uiiiteil 
against it. De Sallo declined entirely after llu; 
publication of the third number; but Gallois 
ventured to send out a fourth on January 4lh, 
1666 ; though not without a most humble adver- 
tisement at the beginning, in which be declared, 
that the autlior * would not presume to criticise?, 
but simply give an account of the books.’ This, 
with the protection of M. Colbert, reconciled the 
jmblic to it ; and thus began literary journals 
which have been continued from that time to 
this, under various titles and by various vvriters. 
Gallois continued his journal to 1674, when 
more important occupations obliged him to give 
it over to other hands. J\T. Colbert had tukim 
him into his house to leach him I.atin; and 
when be lost his patron, in 1683, he was first 
made librarian to the king, and then Greek pro- 
fessor in the royal college. He died in 1707. 

GALLON, n. s. Low Lat. ^u/u. A liquid 
measure of four quarts. 

Beat them into powder, and boil them in a gallon 
of wine, in a vcsael close stopped. 

Wiseman^s Swgtrij. 

GALLOO, a large town of Kaarta, in Africa, 
situated in a fertile and beautiful valley, sur- 
rounded by rocks, 140 miles north-west of 
Sego. 

^CAL'LOON, n. s. Fr. galon. A kind of lace 
of gold, silver, or silk. 

GAL' LOP, V. n. 8c n.s.) Fr. galoper ; de- 

GAi/LOPicn, 77 .s. \ rived by all tl.e ety- 

mologists, after Budaeus, from Gr. KaXnalnr 
perhaps it may come from Uut. cant, all, and 
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toopeUf to run. To move forward by leaps, so 
that all the feet are oft* the ground at once ; to 
move with great rapidity the motion itself : a 
horse or man that gallops. 

They 'gan espy 

An armed knight towards them gallop {aat. 

That seemed from some feared foe to fly. 

Faerie Quecne. 


I did hear 

The g(4lofnng of horse : who was’t come by ? 

Shahspeare, 

The golden sun 

Oallops the /odiack in his glistering coach. Id, 

Whom doth time gallop withal 1 ? 

With a thief to the gallows. Id. 


His steeds will be restrained, 

Bnt gallop lively down the western bill. Dimne, 
Seeing such streams of blood as threatened a 
drowning life, we galloped toward them to part them. 

Sidney. 

In such a shape grim Saturn did restrain 
irU hnavyily limbs, and flowed with such a mane. 
When half surprised, and fearing to he seen. 

The Icacher from his jealous queen. Dryden. 

lie that rides post through a country may, from 
the transient view, tell how in g(Micral the parts lie ; 
such superficial ideas ho may collect in galloping over 
it. Locke. 


He who fiiir and softly goes steadily forward, in a 
course that points right, will sooner bo at his journey’s 
end than he that runs after every one he meets, 
though he gallop all day full speed. Id. 

Mules hred in cold countries are much better to 
ride than horses for their walk and trot but they arc 
coinuxunly rough gallopcn, though some of them are 
very fleet. Mortiiiier*s Husbandry. 

For on the sixteenth at full gallop drew 
In sight two horsemen, who were deemed cossacques 
For some time, till they came in nearer view. 

Byron, 

Gait, OP IsLANbs, a cluster of small islands 
ih lilt* St.’ Lawrence. Long. 75° 18' W., lat. 44° 
5y N. 

Gai.loper, in artillery, is the name of a car- 
riage winch serves for a pound and a half gun. 
This carriage has shafts so as to be drawn with- 
out a limber, and is tliought by some to be more 
convenient and preferable to other field carriages; 
ar. l it may also serve for our light three and six 
pf Hinders. 

(FALLOW, t;. a. Sax. ajajlpan. To terrify; 
to fright. 

The wrathful skies 

Gallow the very wanderers of the dark. 

And make them keep their caves. Shakspeare. 
Oai.'low, m. s. Used by some in the 

Gat/t.ovvs, n. s. /singular, generally in the 

(tai/lowsfrke, «r/;. J plural, or it sometimes 
Gai/lowsthf.e, 71 . s. } lias another plural, gal- 
lowses. Goth, gatfro ; Sax. jealja ; Tlelg. galgc ; 
Tent, gafgen ; which Some derive from Lat.^rt5<i- 
luSf Jhrcaf others from 1133, high, INIinsheu, from 
Hfeb. Siaa, an end ; hut it is probably derived 
fiom gal/mvy ajmlpan, to fright. A beam laid 
over two posts, on which malefactors are hanged : 
a Tvretch that deserves an ignominious death. 
Gallowstreo, the tree of terror. 

But, to beware, no grace yet ho hndde 
Til Fortune on the galwes made him gape. 

C/taucer, The Monhes Tale, 

Vor. fX 


Who so that bildeth his hous all of salwes. 

And finkelh his blind hors over the falwes,. 

And suffereth his wif to go seke halwes. 

Is worthy to be hoiiged on the galwes. 

Id, The }Vi/ of Batftes Tale 
He hung their conquered arms, for more defame, 
OagaUowtrees, in . honour of his dearest dame. 

Spemerf 

Cupid hath been five thousand years a boy. 

— ^Ay, and a shrewd unhappy gallows too. 

Shahspeare. 

I would we were all of one mind, and one mind 
good ; O there were desolation of gaolers and gallow- 

Id, Cymbeline, 

I prophesied if n gallows were on land. 

This fellow could not drown. Id. Tempest. 

A Scot, when from the gallowiree got loose. 

Drops into Styx, and turns a Soland gooso. 

Cleaveland. 

He (a rebel) is resolved to raise himself, though 
it be but upon the gallows, Butler, 

This monster sat like a hangman upon a pair of 
gallows: in his right hand he was painted. holding a 
crown of laurel, in his left hand a purse of money. 

Sidney, 

Let him be yallowafree by my consent. 

And nothing suffer, since be nothing meant. 

Dryden. 

^ If Haman had not set up a gallows, perhaps the 
king would not have ordered him to be hanged ; but 
if he rear a gallows, for the man whom the king de- 
lights to honour, the humour is very natural that ho 
should be ordered to try it himself. 

Henry. Kst. vii. 9. 

Gallows, among otir anccstor.s, was called 
furca, fork ; a name by which it is still denomina- 
nuted abroad, particularly in France and Italy. 
In this latter country the reason of the name still 
subsists ; the gallows being a real fork driven 
into the ground, across the legs whereof is laid a 
beam, to which the rope is tied. See Furca. 

GALLOWAY, n. s, A horse not more than 
fourteen hands high, much used in the north, 
and so named as coining originally from (Jallo- 
way, a shire in Scotland. 

Galloway, in geography, a county of Scot- 
land, which is divideii into two districts; the 
w’estern, called Upper, and the eastern, Lower. 

Galloway, Lower, or the Stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright. See Kirkcudbright. 

(jALLOW’AY, UerER, or the county of Wigton. 
See Wigton. 

Galloway, Mull of, the south cape or pro- 
montory of all Scotland, in the county of Chil- 
loway, on tlie Irish Sea. Long. 1° 43' W., of 
Edinburgh, lat. v54° 44' N. 

Galloway, New, a town of Scotland, in Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, near the Ken, fift(‘en miles north 
of Kirkcud bright. 

GAr/L()WGLASSES,n.«. an Eng- 

lish servitor. A name given to footmen in Ire- 
land ; and to soldiers, amongst the wild Irish, 
who serve on horseback. 

A puissant and mighty power 
Of gallowglasses and stout kemes. 

Is nuirchiug liitherward in proud array. Shakepeare, 

GALlJJSf (Cornelius), an ancient Homan 
poet, born at Forum Julium, in Gaul, lie wa.'J 
a particular favorite with Augustus Caesar, who 
made him governor of b'gypt : but his mal-ad- 
ininistration there occiyiioned his banishment and 

3 n 
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the loss of his estate; for grief of which he pul an 
end to his own life, lie wrote four books of elegies, ' 

Gallus, the cock, in ornithology. See Pua- 

SIANUS. 

GALLY, in printing, a frame into which the 
compositor empties the lines out of his compos- 
ing stick, and in which he ties up the page when 
it is completed. The gaily is formed of an ob- 
long square board, with a ledge on three sides, 
and a groove to admit a false bottom called a 
gaily slice. 

(iAl.VANI (Lewis), a celebrated physiologist, 
born at Hologna, in 1737, where many of his 
relations had arrived at distinguished eminence 
in jurisprudence and divinity. In his youth he 
became enamoured of the greatest austerities of 
the Catholic religion, and attached himself to a 
convent of monks, who were noted for their 
particular attention to the .sick and dying, lie 
was much inclined to become a member of tins 
order, but was dissuaded from it by one of the 
brotherhood ; and he afterwards devoted his at- 
tention to the study of medicine in its various 
branches. These he pro.secutcd under Bcccari, 
Tacconi, Oalli, and particularly Galleazzi, with 
whom he became an inmate, and afterwards mar- 
ried his daughter. Prom the great reputation 
which he acquired by his inaugural thesis, De 
Ossihus, in 1702, ho was, not long after, chosen 
public lecturer in the university, and reader in 
anatomy to the institute of his native city. 11 is 
lectures were greatly admired, and he was con- 
stantly attended by vast number.s ; while lie 
employed his few leisure hours in making expe- 
riments, and in the useful study of comparative 
anatomy. With the results of his assiduity he 
enriched the Memoirs of the Institute of Bo- 
logna, by inserting a number of curious observ- 
ations on tb(* urinary organs, and on the organs 
of hearing in birds. Having fully established 
his anatomical and physiological knowledge 
throughout the ludian schools, he was accident- 
ally led to tliat interesting discovery which has 
exalted his name among the leaders in Science, 
and by which it will be honorably commemo- 
rated. Thf’ health of his wife was on tiu? (h;- 
cline, and by way of rt*slor<itivi; she was using 
a soup of frog;;. Some of these animals being 
skinned for this purpose, wen; lying on a table 
in Galvani’s laboratory, in which also stood an 
electrical machine; and a person who assisted 
him in conducting his experiments unintention- 
ally brought the point of a scalpel towauls the 
crural nerves of a frog which lay near the con- 
ductor, when the muscles of th(‘ limb were very 
strongly convulsed. (Jalvani repeated the expe- 
riment, and discovered tliat the convulsions only 
happened when the scalpel was in contact with 
the nerve, and a spark was drawn froni the con- 
ductor at the same time. This letl him to vary 
the experiment in every possible way, and at last 
he observed that the same efh.'Ct took place 
when the liimlxir nerves having been laid bare 
and suspended by a hook of C4jpper, to a bal- 
cony of iron, swung agjiingst the rails by their 
own weiglit. From a great number of experi- 
ments Galvani conciinhsl that all animals 
have Within them an electricity of a peculiar 
nature; that this Iluid is conlained in most 
parts, but is most apparent in the nerves and mus- 


cles ; that it is secreted by the brain, and di/Vhsed 
by the nerves througli various parts of the boily. 
He compared each musculitr fibre to a small 
Leyden phial, and attempted to explain the 
phenomena of muscular motion by analogies 
taken from that instrument. He first thought of 
its pathological influence in regard to rheumatic, 
convulsive, paralytic, and other nervous affec- 
tions. His first publication on this .subject was 
entitled Aloysii Galvani de viribus Electricitatis 
in Motu Musculari Commentarius, printed in 
1791 fi>r the Institute of Bologna. Its appear- 
ance instantly roused the attention of philoso- 
phers both in Italy and other countries, and it 
was soon followed by numerous publications, in 
some of which the sentiments ol Galvani were 
defended, and in others they were opposed. A 
number of arguments were adduced by the ce- 
lebrated Volta, to prove that the opinion of 
Galvani respecting animal electricity was erro- 
neous, and deriving the phenomena from the 
electric matter of the atmosphere, without al- 
lowing the nerves and muscles any higher place 
than that of the most sensible tests hitherto ilisco- 
vered. Galvani also composed a variety of memoirs 
on subjects connected with his profession ; and 
with men of science he took much pleasure to 
converse, and to investigate llie merits of new pub- 
lications. In private life the character of Gal- 
vani was truly amiable; and the death of his 
ivife, in 1790, was to him a very severe shock: 
it brought upon him an alarming melancholy, 
and he indulged in it by frequent visits to her 
tomb in the nunnery of St. Catherine, where he 
gave vent to the poignancy of his grief. On 
the French taking posstjssion of Bologna he refused 
to take the civic oath of allegiance to thi? Cisalpine 
Kepublic, on wbicli account he was cruelly de- 
prived of all liisoflices and dignities; and obliged 
to take uj) his residemee in the house of his brother 
James, where he fell into a slate of debility, and 
ditid on the .'itli of November, 1798, in the sixty- 
first year of his age. 

GALVANISM. See Ei.kctho-Gai.vanism. 

CAJ^WAY, a county in Ireland, in the pro- 
vince* of Connaught, bourideel on the north hy 
Mayo, on the east by the river Shannon, which 
.separates it irom the King's county and Tippe- 
rary; on the south by Clare, and ou the west by 
the Atlantic Ocean. It is in extent the second 
county in Ireland, being next to (N.’>rk, and con- 
tains 2593 Fnglisli square miles, or 1,059,520 
acres, divided into seventeen baronies, and, in- 
cluding the South Arran Isles, three in number, 
at the entrance of Galway I3ay, into 116 pa- 
rishes. It is within the archbishopric of Tu.im. 

The surface of this county consists, for about 
one-third, of mountains, bogs, or lakes, the 
grcjiter jiart of which is contained in the three 
!>aronios on its western side. I'ast and south 
the country is flat, interspersed with a few hills, 
and the .soil is warm and fertile ; much better 
adapted, liowever, for grazing than tillage; the 
fields are enclosed with dry stone walls, and the 
general basis of the soil is lime-stone. Although 
this part of Cialway contains more gentlemens 
seats, than any other portion of Ireland of trie 
same extent, few of them are imposing in ihdr 
uppeanince, and the general want of trees gives 
a Jireariness to the lands< apc. 
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The country between the sea and the Shannon 
is well watered, and contains several beautiful 
* lakes. Lough Corrib here extends about twenty 
miles in length, its greatest breadtli being 
eleven ; but, in the middle, it is contracted to a 
narrow channel, which is crossed by a ferry at 
Knock. It yields a fresh water muscle, that 
produces pearls, ^ of which,’ says Beaufort, ‘ I 
We seen some very fine specimens.’ Next to 
the Shannon, the principal rivers are, the Black 
llivcr. Suck, Clare, Galway, and Dunmore ; the 
Black River, on the bounds of Mayo, is subter- 
raneous for about three miles, and the Clare and 
the Moyne unite their waters under ground, 
alternately appearing and retiring from sight. 
Lough Heagh and liough Coutra are fine pieces 
of water ; the latter, in particular, which is si- 
tuated near the borders of Clare, is much ad- 
mired for its combination of hills, woods, and 
islands. 

The Arran Isles, on the western coast, in- 
cluded in this county, are rocky and' pre- 
cipitous near the shore, which, in many places, 
shoots up into stupendous perpendicular cliffs. 
They are called tlie South Arran Isles, to di.stiu- 
guish them from Arran Island, on the coast of 
Donegal. They formerly gave the title of earl 
to the Butler family, which is extinct, but the 
title is contimied in that of Gore. 

There are several large estates in Galway, af- 
fording an income of from £5000 to £10,000 a- 
year : one of these is said to be the most exten- 
sive in the British Isles, and stretches along 
the sea coast for seventy miles. In 1809 the 
rent of the green land averaged from a guinea 
and a half to two guineas per acre, or about 
22s. 9d. an English acre. A third, perhaps, of 
the land is let on partnership leiises, at three lives 
or twenty-one years, to an indefinite number of 
persons, soiuetimcs eighteen or twenty, who are 
joint tenants, and entitled to the benefit of sur- 
vivorship. ‘These people,’ according to Mr. 
Wakefield, ‘ divide the land,, and give portions 
u their children, which con.sist of a fourth or 
fifth of what tliey call ‘ a man’s share that is, 
of the land which originally belonged to one 
name in the lease. A certain portion of the 
\vhole farm, or take, as it is styled, is appropri- 
ated for tillage, and this portion is then divided 
into lots, perhaps twenty or thirty. These lots 
are again subdivided into fields, which are par- 
titioned into small lots, each partner obtaining 
one or two ridges; but these ridges do not con- 
tinue in the hands of the .same occupier longer 
than the time they are in tillage. The pasture 
is held in common ; and the elders of the village 
are the legislators, who establish such regulations 
as may be judged proptT for their community, 
and settle all disputes that arise among them. 
Their houses stand close to each other, and form 
what is here termed ii village.’ (lalway, how- 
ever, has a fair proportion of resident proprie- 
tors. The chief towns are Galway, Tuani, annJ 
Ballinasloe, where the greatest fairs in Ireland 
for cattle, slicep, and wool, are held in July and 
October. 

Ibe cattle here are long-horned, and fully 
Ctlual, in the opinion of Mr. Wakefield, to any 
in England. But tlie most valuable [lart of the 


live stock is sheep ; ‘ some of iho finest flocks in 
the world,’ says this writer. Potatoes are not 
here cultivated to so great an extent as in some 
parts of Ireland ; they plant them on oat stubble, 
or on lea that has been burned or manured, an(l 
follow with wheat, bear or barley, or oats ; which 
grains often follow in this order. Paring and 
burning the soil is common, and a great part of 
the rent of some of the estates on the shore is 
paid from kelp. Mr. Wakefield states, that the 
wages of common labor in. Galway, in 1811, 
were 9d. a day ; and, in hay and corn harvest, 
li. Id. The price of potatoes was 3Jd. per 
stone; beef 5id., and pork 3|d. per lb.; oat- 
meal 14<. per cwt.; milk 2d., ana butter-milk 
three farthings per quart; and herrings 5i. 3d. per 
hundred. 

The linen manufacture is not considerable in 
Galway, but is the only kind of manufacture 
pursued to any extent. There is a consider- 
able salmon fishery at the town of Galway ; and, 
in the bay, herrings, lobsters, and crabs abound. 
Of the latter, such as in Dublin would bring 
7s. or 8s., may be often bought here for 6d., we 
are told, or even for less. The oysters found 
at Pouldoody are much esteemed. The hardy 
inhabitants of the Arran Isles are at one season 
of the year fishermen, and at another hus^- 
bandmen. The cavities and fissures on their 
coast also being the resort of great numbers 
of sea-fowl, they are caught for their feathers, 
by men suspended by a rope from the summit 
of the precipices. The mutton of these islands 
is highly esteemed for its flavor. The principal 
curiosity of these isles is a circle composed of 
very large stones, piled up without cement, 
called Dun Angus, on a high cliff projecling into 
the sea, in the island of Arrivninore: m the same 
island i$ said to have been an abbey, which was 
burnt early in the eleventh century. 

The county of Galway sends two members to 
parliament, and the borough two; the landed 
property of the Roman Catholics returning the 
members for the county. The freelioiders amount 
to 4000. In 1809 the (’atholics ia this county 
wore, to the Protestants, as forty or fifty to one. 
In the western parts, there are districts of fifty 
miles, perhaps, in extent, where there is neitlier 
a church nor a single Protestant inhabitant, 
militia are nearly all Cailiolics ; and ten Catho- 
lics are called on the grand jury. The Pro-* 
testant population seems to be stationary; l)ui, 
in several parishes, the increase of the Catholig, 
in fifteen years before 1811, is stated to have 
been us five and a half to seven. In the county 
of Galway, the services of the Catholic church 
are performed by the priests in Irish. 

Galway, a town of Ireland, and* capital of the 
foregoing county, is situated on a bay, sheltered by 
the isles of Arran, and having a safe and deep 
harbour. Its population has been conjecturally 
stated at about 15,000. It is a borough sends 
ing two members to parliament. The harbour is 
defentled by a strong fort : the town is surrounded 
with strong walls, and contains several large and 
regular streets; the house.s are generally of stone 
and well built. The parish church is a large 
and beautiful gotliic structure ; it has also an 
exchange, an hospital, a charter-house, and 
3 B 2 
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an extensive barntck for foot sohliers. It ihj?©- establishnncnts on it: of vrhich the principals 
verned by a mayor, slieriffs, and recorder. Gal- Fort James, on an islaml ten leagues above the 
way has been considered as one of the strongest entrance; and at which the depth of the river 
towns in Ireland, and held out a considerable not less than five fathoms. This island is only 
time against general Ginklc, who insiested and 200 y^rds long and My broad ; it was originally 
took it after the hattio of Aghrim ; since which fortified by the English, but being taken by the 
time the bastions have been suflered to go to French, in 1688, they destroyed the works, and 


decay. Several religious houses wore in this 
neighbourhood, but the ruins were entirely de- 
molished in 1052, to prevent Cromwell from 
turning them into fortifications. Tlio salmon and 
herring-fisheries are carried on here with great 
spirit, and employ several hundred boats : it 
has a considerable trade in making and export- 
ing kelp, and the linen manufactures have, of 
late, been mucti improved. It is 108 miles 
south-west of Dublin. ^,0 * 

CiAMA (Vasco de), a Portuguese admiml, 
celebrated for his discovery of the passage to the 
Fast Indies, by the Cape of Ciood Hope, was 
horn at Syncs; and, in 1407, was sent to the 
Indies by king Emanuid ; be returned in 150‘2, 
and sailed thither again witli tl\irtoon vessels 
richly laden, lie was made viceroy of tlie In- 
dies by king John 111^ and dieil at Cochin on 
the 24th of December, 1525. Steplien and 
Christopher de Gama, his sons, were also vice- 
roys of the Indies, and celebrated in history. 

GAMliADF/, n. ) Italian, gamba, a leg. 

Gamba'do, n, I. Spatterdashes, or boots 
^vorn upon the legs above the shoe. 

The pettifogger ambles to lier in his ffambadocs once 
a week. J)ennis*it Letters. 

GAMBIA, a river of Western Africa, for- 
merly supposed to be one of the branches by 
wdiich the Niger emptied its w^aters into the 
ocean; an opinion which has been completely 
refuted by Mr. Park. Its sources have never 
been actually visited; but they are ascertained 
to exist among that range of lofty mountains 
which form th? eastern frontier of Foota .fallo. 
In the higher parts of its course it is called the 
Ba Deema. 

The Gambia empties itstdf by a mouth three 
leagues wide, between the Birds’ Island on the 
north and Cape St. ilary on the south; is navi- 
gable for vessels of 300 tons, siVty leagues ; and, 
for those of 150 tons, 250 leagues ; or to Barra- 
conda, to which distance the tide is felt in the 
dry season from December to June. From June 
to September the ascent is impossible, from the* 
rapidity of tlie current, and in these months it 
also overflows and inundates the low country on 
its banks, wliich latter arc generally covered 
with mangroves. Its waters are at all times 
muddy : it abounds in fish, but is infested with 
crocodiles. The hippopotamus also inhabits it. 
At Barraconda it is crossed by a bank of roeks ; 
above which the obstructions increase in all di- 
rections. 

There are two channels into the river; the 
northern most, or grand channel, is between the 
Birds’ Island and a bank named Banguion ; it 
is two leagues wide, with six and seven fathoms. 
The southern, or little channel, is between the 
same bank and Cape St. Mary, and has only 
eight or nine feet depth. 

The trade of the Gambia belonging almost 
exclusively to Great Britain, she has several 


it has never been found necessary to restorp 
tlicm. The second establishment is Jillifree, oi\ 
the right bank opposite Fort James ; it is in an 
healthy situation, and the neighbouring country is 
extremely fertile. On the left, or south bank of 
the river, are Vintain, two leagues above Jilli- 
freo; Tancrowal, twelve leagues further; Jou- 
kakonda, six day’s navigation above Vintain. 
The French factory of Albreda is a league below 
Jillifree. The river Bintan empties itself into 
the Gambia on the left bank, a league above 
Fort James, and is navigable for large boats, at 
all seasons, to the village of Biritan, chiefly in- 
habited by African Portuguese, who are de- 
scribed as having good houses and a neat church. 
The territory along the banks of Uie Gambia is 
divided among a multitude of petty sovereign- 
ties, among which, thsit of Boor Saluin is a 
principal one. 3'he norta'^rn bank is chiefly 
inhabited by the Taloft’s and IMandingoes ; the 
southern by the Feloops. 

Gambia is also the name of an island in the 
river Buncli, w Inch falls into the Sierra Leone 
from the south ; on which the French attempted 
a settlement in 1784. 

GAMBl FR’S Islands, several high islands of 
the South Pacific Ocean, lying in 23*^ 12' S. lal., 
135® 0' W. long., occupying a space six leagues 
long, surrounded by a coral r6?ef, and appearing 
to be well inhabited. They were discovered by 
captain Wilson, of the missionary ship Duff, in 
May, 1797. The inhabitants o^iposed all at- 
tempts to land. The principal island is high, 
and the reef by which they are surrounded 
shelters all of them from the billows of the 
main ocean, so that the sea around is calm. 
They present a barren appearance, but the val- 
leys seemed covered with trees. Duff’s Moun- 
tains are two lofty mountains, visible here at 
the distance of fourteen or fifteen leagues, and 
are in long. 225® O' E., lat. 23» 12' S. 

Gam bier’s Isles are also several small islands 
on the south coast of New Holland, at llie 
mouth of Spencer’s Gulf. Wedge Island, the 
largest, is in long. 136° 29' E., lat. 35° 11' S. 

GAM'BLERi «.«. j A cant word for gainn- 

Gam'bling, part. J ster : a knave, whose prac- 
tice it 10 to invite the unwary, to game and cheat 
them. 

She had an inward abhorrence of gamhHnn. 

Leoker-on xxi. 

GAMBOGE', n. *. Pret. from Camhosiia, 
whence it first came. A resinous gum, used in 
medicine and painting. 

Gamboge is a concreted vegetable juice, partly of » 
gummy, partly of a resinous nature, heavy, of a bright 
yellow colour, and scarce any smell. It is brought 
from America and the East Indies, particularly from 
Cambaja, or Cambogia. 

Gamboge, is a concrete vegetable juice, partly 
of a gummy, and partly of a resinous nature. 
It is chiefly brought to us in large cakes or rol« 
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iV;ira Cambaja in the East Indies. The best sort tooA the degree of Master of Arts at Christ^ 
is of a deep yellow or orange color, breaks shin- church, Oxford, and ivas afterwards presented 
ing and free from dross : it has no smell. It by archbishop Seeker to the living of Stanton 
immediately communicates a bright golden color Harcourt ; but he resigned this preferment in 
to spirit of wine, which almost entirely dis- 1748, having become a convert to the opinions 
solves it. Geoftroy says, except the sixth part, of Zinzendorf, an account of whose life and cha- 
Alkaline salts enable water to act upon this sub- racter he now published. In 1754 be was con- 
stance powerfully as a menstruum : the solution secrated a prelate of this ancient episcopal church, 
is somewhat transparent, of a deep blood-red in which situation he displayed much activity 
color, and passes the filtre : the dulcified spirit until his death, which took place at his native 
of sal ammoniac readily and entirely dissolves town in 1771. While at Oxford he published 
it, and takes up a considerable quantity; and in 1740 a sacred drama, on the martyrdom of 
this solution mixes either with water or spirit, St. Ignatius, and in 1742 superintended an edi- 
without growing turbid. As a pigment, it makes tioii of the Greek Testament printed at the Cla- 
a beautiful yellow, which is much used by the rendoii press. At a subsequent period of his 
painters. Dr. Lewis says, that it makes a beau- life he assisted in translating Crantz's History of 
liful and durable citron yellow stain upon mar- Greenland, and was the author of Maxims and 
ble, whether rubbed in substance on the hot Theological ideas; a volume of Sermons on 
stone, or applied in form of a spirituous tincture, the second article of the Church of England, &c. 
When it is applied on cold marble, the stone GAMHRfiL,n.i. lisX, ^ambuy gambarelluy iYie 
must afterwards be heated, to make tlie color leir of a horse. 


jienelrate. As a medicine, gamboge evacuates 
powerfully both ways; some condemn it as act- 
ing witli too great violence, and occasioning 
dangerous hypercatharses. Geotfroy seems fond 
of it, and informs us, that he has frequently given 
from two to four grains, without its proving at 
all emetic ; and that from four to eight grains it 
both vomits and purgi's, without violence ; that 
its operation is soon over ; and that if given in 
a liquid form, and surticieiitly diluted, it stands 
not ill need of any corrector; that in the form 
of a bolus or pill, it is most apt to prove emetic, 
hut very rarely has this, effect if joined with mer- 
curius dulcis. He nevertheless cautions against 
its use' wliere the patient cannot easily bear vo- 
miting. — It has been used in dropsy with cream 
of tartar or jalap, or both, to quicken their ope- 
ration. It is also recommended by some to the 
extent of fifteen grains, with an equal quantity 
of vegetable alkali, in cases of the tape-worm. 
This dose is ordered in the morning; and, if the 
worm is not expelled in two or three hours, it 
is repeated even to the third time with safety and 
efiioacy. It is asserted that it has been given to 
this extent even in delicate habits. This is said 
to be the remedy alluded to by Laron \'au 
Swieten, which was employed by Dr. llercns- 
chward. 

GAM'BOL, V. 71 , & n. s. Tr. ^amhilUr. To 
dance, leap, or skip ; the act of dancing or leap- 
ing ; a frolic ; a wild prank. From gumh — in 
Yx.jamhey the leg, literally leaping into the air. 

^is not madness 

That T have uttered ; bring me to the test. 

And I the matter will record, which madness 
Would gambol from. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

Bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 
Oambolled before them. 

Milton*8 Paradue Lost. 

The king of elfs, and little fairy queen. 

Gambolled on heaths, and danced on every groon. 

Drj/den. 

The monsters of the flood 
Gambol around him in. the wat'ry way. 

And heavy whales in awkward measures play. 

Pope. 

GAM BOLD (John), a modern bishop of the 
Moravian timrch, wa.M born at Haverfordwest in 
the early part of the laist century. h\ \7‘M he 


What can be more admirable than for the principles 
of the flbres uf a||lcndon to be so misced as to make it 
a soft body, and yet to liave the strength of iron? as 
appears by the weight which the tendon, lying on a 
horse’s gambrel t doth then command, when he rears 
up with a man upon his back. Grew, 

GAME, 71. s. 8 cv.71. ^ Saxon, 3 aman, from 
Gamf/cock, w. s. Goth, garnm, a tipler ; 

Gaml'-egg, 71. s. Isl. gamariy^i jest. The 

Game'keeper, n. s. f radical, game, whence 
Game'some, adj. [ all the rest are derived, 
Game'somexess, n.s. implies simply sport, 
Game'somelv, adv. and this idea enters into 
Gamf/ster, n.5. all the compounds, as 

gamecock, the bird which is bred to fight ; garne- 
egg, that from which the birds are bred ; game- 
keeper, a person who takes care of the birds and 
animals which are kept for sport. The other 
derivatives are expressive of various acts, and 
manners connected with the original meaning : 
gamester is a person who is engaged at play, 
whether viciously, or otherwise ; a merry, frolic- 
some person ; used also in a licentious sense. 

Bcryn w’an the first, the seconds, and the third, — 
And at the fourth game, in the ches amid. 

The burgeyse was y mated. 

Chaucer. The Merchantes Second Tale. 

• Take up also 

The coper teinc, (not knowing thilko preest,) 

And hid it ; and him hente by the brost, — 

And to him spake, and thus said in his game. 

The Chanones Yemannes Tale. 

Then on her head they set a garland green. 

And crowned her 'twixt earnest and ’twixt game, 

Spenser. 

The games arc done, and C®sar is returning. 

Shakspeare. 

If about this hour he make his way. 

Under the colour of hia usual game. 

He shall hero find his friends with horse and men. 

To sot him free from his captivity. id. 

She’s impudent, my lord. 

And was a common gamester to the camp. Id. 
We have had pastimes here, and pleasing gamo. 

Id, 

Your’ro a muTry gamester. 

My lord Sandys. ' Id. Henry VIII. 

A man may Uiink, if ho will, that two eyes sec no 
more than one ; or that a gamester sceth always moro 
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Ihiin % looker-on : but, when all is done, the help of 
good counsel is that which sotteth business strait. 

Baootu 

A gametter, the greater master he is in his art, the 
worse man he is. /d* 

When w© observe the ball, how to and fro 
The gumesters force it ; we may ponder thus 
That whilst we live we shall be pla^ ed with so. 

And that the world will make her game of us. 

George IVithert, 

Wliat meanes this countrey-peasant skipping here 
Through prickling thistles with such gaituom cheere 
And plucking off their tops as though for posies 
He gathered violets or toothlcsse roses* Id, 

Milo, when entering the Olympick game. 

With a huge ox upon his shoulders came. 

Denham, 

Do they not seek occasion of new quarrels. 

On my refusal, to distress mo more ; 

Or make a game of my calamities ? 

Agoniiiee, 

What arms to use, or nets to frame 
Wild beasts to combat, or to tame. 

With all the mysteries of that game. Waller, 
This seems to be the present gam$ of that crown, 
and that they will begin no other ’till they see an end 
of this. Temple, 

Mutual vouchers for our fame we stand. 

And play the game into each other’s hand. 

Drgden, 

Some sportsmen, that were abroad upon game, 
spied a company of bustards and cranes. 

L* Estrange, 

Gaming leaves no satisfaction behind it : it no way 
profits either body or mind. Loeke, 

They manage the dispute as fiercely as two game^ 
cocks in the pit. Id, 

This gamesome humour of children should rather be 
encouraged, to keep up their spirits and improve their 
strength and health, than curbed or restrained. Id, 
When I sec a young profligate sqandering his for- 
tune in bagnios, or at the gaming-table, f cannot help 
looking on him as hastening his own death, and in a 
manner digging his own grave. Connoisseur, 

Thus boys hatch game-eggs under birds of prey. 

To make the fowl more furious for the fray. Garth, 
Could wo look into the mind of a common gamester, 
w'e should sec it full of nothing but trumps and mat- 
tadores : her slumbers are haunted with kings, queens, 
and knaves. Addison, 

Whose table wit, or modest merit share, 
Unclbowcd by a gamester, pimp, or player. Pope, 
Proud Nimrod first the bloody chace began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man : 

Our haughty Norman boasts that barbarous name. 

And makes his trembling slaves the royal game. Id, 
All the superfluous whims relate. 

That fill a female gamester* s pate ; 

What agony of soul she feels 
To see a knave’s inverted heels. Swift, 
Her youngest daughter is run away with a gamester, 
a man of great beauty, who in dressing and dancing 
has no superior. ' Law, 

Avarice itself does not calculate strictly when it 
games, Burke on Parliament, 

Tt will bear a doubt, if a gamester has any other 
title to be called a man, except under the distinction 
of Hobbes, and upon claim to the charter of homo 
houiinis lupus. Asa human wolf 1 grant he has a 
riglit to his wolfish prerogatives. Cumberland. 

A pV. Mitasy which sometimes seizes warriors 
Unless they are game as bull-dogs and fox-terriers. 

Bgron, 


Game, in law, signifies birds, or prey, tnken 
or killed by fowling or hunting. The property 
of such animals fer» naturse as are known under 
the denomination of game, with the right of pur- 
suing, taking, and destroying them, is vested in 
the king alone, and from him derived to such of 
his subjects as have received the grants of n 
chase, a park, or a free warren. By the law of 
nature, indeed, every man, from the prince to 
the peasant, has an equal right of pursuing, and 
taking to his own use, all such creatures as are 
ferse naturae, and therefore the property of no- 
body, but liable to be seized by the first occu- 
pant. But it follows, says Blackstone, from the 
very end and constitution of society, that this 
natural right, as well as many others belonging 
to man as an individual, may be restrained by 
positive laws enacted for reasons of stale, or for 
the supposed benefit of the community. Tliis 
restriction may be either with respect to the 
place in which this right may, or may not, be 
exercised ; with respect to the animals that are 
the subjects of this right ; or with respect to the 
persons allowed or forbidden to exercise it. And, 
in consequence of this authority, we find, that 
the municipal laws of many nations have exerted 
such power of restraint ; have in general forbid- 
den the entering on another man^s grounds, for 
any cause, without the owner’s leave ; have ex- 
tended their protection to such part cular ani- 
mals as are usually the objects of pursuit; and 
have invested the prerogative of hunting and 
taking such animals in the sovereign of the stale 
only, and such as he shall authorise. Many 
reasons have concurred for making these con- 
stitutions : as, 1. For the encouragement of 
agriculture and improvement of lands, by giving 
every man an exclusive dominion over his own 
soil. 2. For the preservation of the several 
species of these animals, which wmild soon be 
extirpated by a general liberty. 3. For preven- 
tion of idleness and dissipation in husbandmen, 
artificers, and others of lower rank ; which would 
be the unavoidable consequence of universal 
license. 4. For prevention of popular insur- 
rections and resistance to the goveniment, by 
disarming the hulk of the people : which last is 
a reason oftener meant than avowed, by the 
makers of forest or game laws. Nor, certainly, 
in these prohibitions is there any natural injus- 
tice, as some have weakly enough supposed: 
since, as Puffendorf observes, the law does not 
hereby take from any man his present property, 
or what was already his own; but barely 
abridges him of one means of acquiring a fu- 
ture property, that of occupancy ; which indeed 
the law of nature would allow him, but of which 
the laws of society have in most instances very 
justly and reasonably deprived him. Yet, how- 
ever defensible these provisions in general may 
be, on the footing of reason, or justice, or civil 
policy, we must, notwithstanding, acknowledge, 
that, in their present shape, they owe their im- 
mediate original to slavery. It is not till after 
the irruption of the northern nations into the 
Roman empire, that we read of anv other pro- 
hibitions, tnan that natural one of not sporting 
on any private grounds without the owner s leave. 
With regard to the rise and original of our pre- 
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sent cWil problbitioiiSy it yi’\\\ be found, that all 
forest and game laws were introduced into 
Kurope at the same time, and by the same po- 
licy, that gave birtli to the feudal system ; when 
those swarms of barbarians issued from their 
northern hive, and laid the foundation of most 
of the present kingdoms of Europe on the ruins 
of the western empire. For when a conquering 
general came to settle the economy of a van- 
quished country, and to part it out among his 
soldiers or feudatories, who were to render him 
military service for such donation ; it beltoved 
}jim, in order to secure his new acquisitions, to 
keep the rustic! or natives of the country, and 
all who were not his military tenants, in as low 
a condition as possible, and especially to pro- 
hibit tl>em the use of anns. Nothing coula do 
this more eifectually than the prohibition of 
hunting and s^iorting, and therefore it was the 
policy of the conqueror to reserve this right to 
himself, and such on whom he should bestow it; 
which were only his capital feudatories or greater 
barons. And, accordingly, we find, in the feudal 
constitutions, one and the same law proliibiting 
the rustici in general from carrying arms, and 
also proscribing the use of nets, snares, or othe- 
engines for destroying the game. This exclusive 
privilege well suited the martial genius of the 
troops, who delighted in a sport, which in its 
pursuit and slaughter bore some resemblance to 
war. * Vita omnis,' says C®sar, speaking o'* the 
ancientf iermans,* iu venatioiiibus afipn: in studiis 
rei militaris consisiit.^ And Tacitus in like 
rnaniK^ observes, that ‘(pioties bella non inciint, 
iniillum veiiatibus, plus per otiuin trausigunt.’ 
And, iiuUa'd, like some of their modern succes- 
sors, they hail no other amusement to entertain 
their vacant hours ; they desj)ising all arts as ef- 
feminate, an<l having no other learning than was 
couched in such rude <liuics as were sung at the 
solemn carousals, which succeeded these ancient 
buntings. It is remarkable, that iu those na- 
tions wliere the feudal policy remains the most 
unaltered, the forest or game laws continue iu 
th(?ir highest rigor. In France, before the re- 
volution, all game was properly the king’s ; and 
in some parts of Germany it w'as death for a 
peasant to be found Imnting in the woods of the 
nobility. With us in llritain, also, hunting has 
ever l>ceni esteemed a most princely diversion 
anti exercise. The whole island was replenished 
with all sorts of game in the times of the llri- 
ton« ; who lived in a wild and pastoral manner, 
without enclosing or imp;-oving; tlmir grounds; 
and derived much of their substance from the 
chase, which they all enjoyed in common. But 
when hnsbandry took place under the Saxon go- 
vernment, and lands ligan to be cultivated, im- 
proved, and enclosed, the beasts naturally fled 
, into the woody and desert tracts, which were 
called the forests; and, having never been dis- 
posed of in the first distribution of lands, were 
therefore held to belong to the crown. These 
were filled wHli great plenty of game, which our 
royal sportsmen reserved for their own diversion, 
on pain of pecuniary forfeiture for such ns in- 
terfered wiUi their sovereign. But every free- 
holder had the full lihtTty of sporling upon his 
own territories, provided he abstained from the 
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king’s forests. However, tipon the Norman 
conquest, a new doct^-iue took place ; and the 
right of pursuing and taking all beasts of chase 
or veiiary, and such other animals as were ac- 
counted game, was then held to belong to the 
king, or to such only as were authorised under 
him. And this, as well upon the principles of 
the feudal law, that the king is the ultimate pro- 
prietor of all the lands in the kingdom, they 
being all held of him as the chief lord, or lord 
paramount of the fee ; and that, therefore, he 
has the right of the universal soil, to enter 
thereon, and to chase and take such creatures at 
his pleasure : as also upon another maxim of ilie 
common law, that these animals are bona va- 
cantia, and, having no other owner, belong to 
the king by his prerogative. As, therefore, the 
former reason was held to vest in the king a right 
to pursue and take them any where, the latter 
was supposed to give the king, and such as he 
should authorise, a sole and exclusive right. 
This right, thus vested in the crown, was exerted 
with the utmost rigor, at and after tlie time of 
the Norman establishment; not only in the 
ancient forests, but in the new ones which the 
conqueror made, by laying together vast tracts 
of country, depopulated for that purpose, and 
reserved solely for the king’s royal diversion ; in 
which were exercised the most horrid tyrannies 
and oppressions, under color of forest laws for 
the sake of prescTving the beasts of chase; to 
kill any of which, within the limits of the forest, 
was as penal as tlie death of a man. And, in 
pursuance of the same principle, king John laid 
a total interdict upon the winged as well as the 
four-footed creation ; capturam avium per totam 
Angliam interdixit. The cruel and unsupport- 
al)Ie hardships, which tlicse forest laws created 
to the subject, occasioned our ancestors to be as 
zealous for their reformation, as for the relaxation 
of the feudal rigors and the other exactions in- 
troduced by the Norman family ; and accord- 
ingly we find the immunities of chaita de forest^ 
;is warmly contended for, and extorted from the 
king with as much difficulty, as those of magna 
charla itself. By this charter, confirmed in par- 
liament, 9 lien. III., many forests were dis- 
aflbresied, or stripped of their op])ressive pri- 
vileges, and regulations were made in the 
regimen of such as remaiiuMl; particularly kill- 
ing the king’s deer was made no longer a capital 
offence, but only punished by a fine, imprison- 
ment, or abjuration of the realm. And by a 
variety of subsequent statutes, together with the 
long acquiescence of the crown without exerting 
the forest laws, this prerogative is now become 
no longer a grievance to the subject. But as the 
king reserved to himself the forest for his own 
exclusive diversion, so lie grante<l out from time 
to time other tracts of land to his subjccts^^nder 
the names of chases or parks; or gave them 
license to make such in their own grounds; 
which indeed are smaller forests in the hands of 
a subject, but not governed by the forest laws ; 
and by the common law no |)Crson is at liberty 
to take or kill any beasts of chase, but such as 
hath an apeient eh.xse or park ; unless they bo 
also beasts of prey. As to all inferior species of 
culled beasts and fowls of warrem; ihi' 
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liberty of taking or killing them is another fran- 
chise^ or royalty, derived likewise from the 
crown, and called free warren ; a word which 
signifies preservation or custody : as the exclu- 
sive liberty of taking and killing fish in a public 
stream or river is culled a free fishery ; of which, 
however, no new franchise can at present be 
granted by the express provision of magna 
charta, c. IG. The principal intention of grant- 
ing a man these franchises, or liberties, was in 
order to protect the game, by giving him a sole 
and exclusive power of killing it himself, pro- 
vided he prevented other persons. And no 
man bu^ he who has a chase or free warren, by 
grant from the crown, or prescription, which 
supposes one, can justify liuntiiig or sporting 
upon another man’s soil; nor indeed, in thorough 
strictness of common law, either hunting or 
sporting at all. However new this doctrine may 
seem, it is a regular consequence from what has 
been before delivered, that the sole right of 
taking and destroying game belongs exclusively 
to the king. This appears, as w'ell from the 
historical deduction here made, as because he 
may grant to his subjects an exclusive right of 
taking them ; which he could not do, unless such 
a right was first inherent in himself. And hence it 
will follow, that no person whatever, but he who 
has sucli derivative right from tin* crown, is by 
common law entitled to take or kill any beast of 
chase, or oilier game whatsoever. It is true that, 
by the acquiescence of the crown, llie frequent 
grants of free warren in ancient times, and the 
introduction of new penalties of late by certain 
statutes for preserving tlie game, this exclusive 
prerogative of the king is little known or consi- 
dered ; every man tluit is exempted from these 
modern penalties looking upon himself as at li- 
berty to do what he pleases with the game : 
whereas the contrary is strictly true, and that no 
man, however well qualified he may vulgarly be 
esteemed, lias a right to encroach on the royal 
prerogative by the killing of game, unless he can 
show a particular grant of free warren, or a pre- 
scription vvliieh presumes a grant; or some au- 
thority under an act of parliament. As to the 
latter, there are but two instances wherein an 
express permission to kill game was ever given 
by statute; the one by t ,Tac. J. cap. 27, altered 
by 9 .Fac. I. cap. 11, and virtually repealed by 
22 and 23 Car. II. cap. 2.5, wliich gave authority, 
so long as they remained in force, to the owners 
of free warren, to lords of manors, and to all 
freeholders having .£40 per annum in lands of 
inheritance, or £80 for life or lives, or £400 per- 
sonal estate (and their servants), to lake par- 
tridges and pheasants upon their own, or their 
masters’ free warren, inheritance, or freehold ; the 
other, by 5 Anne cap. 14, which empowers lords 
and ladies of manors to appoint game-keepers, 
to kill game for the use of such lord or lady, 
wfiich with some alteration still subsists, and 
plainly supposes such power irot to have been 
in them bemre. The truth of the matter is, that 
these game laws do indeed qualify nobody, ex- 
cept in the instance of a gamekeeper, to kill 
game : but only to save the trouble and formal 
f)rf)cess of an action by the person injured, who 
perhaps too might remit the offence, these sla- 
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tutes inflict additional penalties to be recovered 
either in a regular or summary way, by anv of 
the king’s subiects, from certain persons or in* 
ferior rank, who may be found ofiending in this 
particular. But it does not follow that persons 
excused from these additional penalties are there- 
fore authorised to kill game. The circumstance 
of having £100 per annum, and the rest, are not 
properly qualifications but exemptions. And 
these persons so exempted from the penalties of 
the game statutes, are not only liable to actions 
of trespass by the owners of the land ; but also, 
if they kill game within the limits of any royal 
franchise, they are liable to the actions of such 
who may have the right of chase or free warren 
therein. Upon the whole, it appears that the 
king, by his prerogative, and such persons as 
have, under his authority, tlie Royal Franchise 
of Chase, Park, or Free Warren (See these 
articles), are the only persons who may acquire 
any property, however fugitive and transitory, 
in these animals ferae naturae, while living ; which 
is said to be vested in them propter privilegium. 
And such persons as may thus lawfully hunt, 
fish, or fowl, ratione privilegii, have only a qua- 
lified property in these animals: it not being 
absolute or permanent, but laisting only so long 
•as the creatures remain within the limits of such 
respective franchise or liberty, and ceasing the 
instant they voluntarily pass out of it. It is held 
indeed, that if a man starts any game within his 
own grounds, and follows it into another’s, and 
kills it there, the property remains in himself. 
And this is grounded on reason and natural jus- 
tice ; for the property consists in the possession ; 
which possession commences by the finding it 
in his own liberty, and is continued by the im- 
mediate pursuit. And so, if a stranger starts 
game in one man’s chase or free warren, and 
hunts it into another liberty, the property conti- 
nues ill the owner of the chiLse or warren ; this 
properly arising from privilege, and not being 
clianged by the act of a mere stranger. Or if a 
man starts game on another’s private grounds, 
and kills it there, the property belongs to him 
on whose grounds it was killed, because it was 
also started there ; this property arising ratione 
soli. Whereas if, after being started there, it is 
killed in the grounds of a third person, the pro- 
perty belongs not to the owner of the first ground, 
Decause the property is local ; nor yet to the 
owner of the second, because it was not started 
in his soil ; but it vests in the person who started 
and killed it, though guilty of a trespass against 
both the owners. See Laws RESeEcriNo Game. 

Games, in antiquity, were public diversions, 
exhibited on solemn occasions. Such among tiie 
Greeks were the Olympic, Pythian, Isthmian, 
Nemean, &c. games ; and, among the Romans, 
the Apollinarian, (jircensian, Capitoline, &c. 
games. See Apollinarian, Olympic, Py- 

THIAN. 

Games, Modern, are usually distinguished 
into those of exercise and address, and those of 
hazard. To the first belong chess, tennis, bil- 
liards, &c. ; and to the latter those performed 
with cards, or dice, as back-gammon, oml>i*e, 
picquet, whist, &c. See Back-oammon, Carps, 
Dice, Game no, &c. 
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GAMELIA, in Gmian antiquity, a nuptial 
feast, o** rather sacriAce, held in the ancient 
Greek families on the day before a marriage ; so 
called, from a custom they had of shaving them- 
selves on this occasion, and presenting their hair 
to some deity to whom they had particular obli- 
gaiions. 

GAM ELION, in the ancient chronology, was 
the eighth moiith of the Athenian year, con- 
taining twenty-nine days, and answering to the 
end of January and beginning of Fehruary. It 
was thus called, as being, in the opinion of the 
Athenians, the most proper season of the year 
for marriage. 

Gaming, the art of playing or practising any 
game, particularly those of hazard ; as cards, 
dice, tables, &c. Gaming Inis at all times been 
considered as of pernicious consequence to the 
commonwealth; and is therefore severely prohi- 
bited by law. It is esteemed a practice intended 
to supply, or retrieve, tlie expenses occasioned 
by luxury ; it being a kind of tacit confession, 
that the company therein engaged do, in general, 
exceed the bounds of their respective fortunes ; 
and therefore they cast lots to determine upon 
whom the ruin shall at present fall, that the rest 
may be saved a little longer. But, taken in any 
light, it is an offence of the most alarming nature; 
tending, by necessary consequence, to piomote 
public idleness, theft, and debauchery, among 
those of a lower class ; and, among persons of a 
superior rank, it has frequently been attended 
with the sudden ruin and desolation of ancient 
and opulent families, and abandoned prostitution 
of every principle of honor and virtue, and too 
often has ended in suicide. To restrain this 
pernicious vice among the inferior sort of people, 
the statute 311 Henry VTII. cap. 9, was made; 
which prohibits to all but gentlemen, the games 
of tennis, tables, cards, dice, bowls, and other 
unlawful diversions there speeilietJ, unless in the 
time of Christmas, under pi^cuniary pains and 
imprisonment. And the same law, and also the 
statute 23 Geo. H. cap. 14, inflict pecuniary pe- 
nalties upon the master of any public bouse, 
wherein servants arc ])criiiiUed to game, as well 
as upon servants themselves who are found 
gaming th(?re. But tliis is not tlie principal 
ground of complaint ; it is the gaming in high 
life that demands the attention of the magistrate; 
a passion to which every valuable consiiieratioii 
is sacrificed, and which we seem to have inherited 
from our ancestors, the ancient Germans ; whom 
Tacitus describes to have been bewitched with 
the spirit of play to a most exorbitant degree. 
* They adeJict themselves,’ says he, ‘ to dice 
(which is wonderful) when sober, and as a se- 
rious employment; with such a mad desire of 
winning or losing, that, when stripped of every 
thing else, they will stake at last their liberty, 
and their very selves. . The loser goes into a vo- 
luntary slavery; and, though younger and 
stronger than his antagonist, suffers himself to 
be bound and sold. And lliis perst'vorance in 
so bad a cause they call the ])oint of honor; ea 
ost in re pravi\ pervicacia, ipsi fidem vocimt.^ 
One wouUi almost be temjrled to think Tacitus 
was describing a modern Englishman. When 
men are thus inti.»xicate<l w ith so frantic a spirit, 
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laws will be of little avail : because the same 
false sense of honor that prompts a man to sacri- 
fice himself, will deter him irom appealing to 
the magistrate. Yet it is proper that laws should 
be, and be known publicly, that gentlemen may 
consider what penalties . they wilfully incur, 
and what a confidence they repose in sharpers ; 
who, if successful in play, are certain to be paid 
with honor, or, if unsuccessful, have it in their 
power to be still greater gainers by informing. 

Gaming, Chance in. Hazard, or chance, is 
a matter of mathematical consideration, because 
it admits of more and less. Gamesters either 
set out upon an equality of chance, or are sup- 
posed to do so. This equality may be altered 
ill the course of the game, by the greater good 
fortune or address of one of the gamesters, 
whereby he comes to have a bettev chance, so 
tliat his share in the stakes is proportionably 
belter than at first. This more and less runs 
through all the ratios between equality and in- 
finite difference, or from an infinitely little dif- 
ference till it come to an infuntely great one, 
whereby the game is determined. The whole 
game, therefore, with regard to the issue of it, 
is a chance of the proportion the two shares bear 
to each other. The probability of an event is 
greater or less, according to the number of 
chances by which it may happen, compared 
with all the chances by which it may either 
happen or fail. M. de Moivre, in a treatise de 
Mensurfi Sortis, has computed the variety of 
chances in sever.il cJLses tliat occur in gaming, 
the laws of which may be understood by wlial 
follow.s. Suppose p the numlier of cases in 
which an event may happen, and g the number of 
cases wherein it may not happen, both sides have 
the degree of probability, which is to (*ach other 
as p to </. If two gamesters, A and B, engage 
on this fooling, that, if the cases p happen, A 
shall win; but if 7 happen, B shall win, and the 

stake be a; llic cliaiice of A will be - ^ and 

V -h q 

that of B ; consequently, if they sell the 

p + ry 

expectancies, they should have tliat for them 
respectively. If A and B ]ilay with a single die, 
on this condition, that if A throw two or more 
aces at eight throws, he shall win ; otluTwise B 
shall win; what is the ratio of their chances ? 
Since there is but one case w'herc in an ace may 
turn up, and five wherein it may not, let r/ml, 
and 6“5. And again, since there aie eiiihuhrows 
of the die, let mzzB ; and you will haveo+TIn — 6" 
— nab* — 1, to bn-\-nab* — I : tliat is, the chance of 
A will be Uiat of B as 603,091 to 10,156,.V2.‘>, or 
nearly as 2 to 3. A and B are engaged at single 
quoits; and aftia- playing some time, A wants 4 of 
being up, and B 6 ; but B is so much the belter 
gamester, that bis cliance against A upon a single 
throw would be as 3 to 2 ; wliat is the ratio of 
their chanci s ? Since A wants 4, and B 6, tlie game 
will be ended at nine throws ; therefore, raise a^b 
to the ninth jiower, and it will be ci*4“9«‘’6-|-36 

to 84 

aab'^-{-aL''^-\-P : call u 3, and b 2, and you will 
nave the ratio of eliancesin numbers,viz. 1,759,077 
to 194,048. A and B play at single quoits, and A 
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U the best gamester, so that he can give B 2 in 3 : 
what is the ratio of their chances at a single throw ? 
Suppose the chances as x to 1, and raise a 4* I to 
its cube, which will be a*4*‘l ^4 ^ • Now, 
since A could give B 2 out of 3, A might under- 
take to win the throws running; consequently 
the chances in this case will be as a* to 3a‘^4 
3x4-t- Hence a*i=3 a’43241 ; or 2a*3ia’-l-3a* 

3 

—3x4-1. And therefore a>/2z:a4-l ; and, con- 
sequently, an® 2—1, The chances, therefore, are 
_-i ^ 

^2 — 1, and 1, respectively. Again, suppose 
1 have two wagers depending, in the first of 
which I have 3 to 2 the best of the lay, and in the 
second, 7 to 4 ; what is the probability I win 
both wagers ? 1 . The probability of winning the 

first is il, that is the number of chances I have to 
win divided by the number of all the chances : 
the probability of winning the second is : there- 
fore, multiplying these two fractions together, the 
product will be §1, which is the probability of 
winning both wagers. Now, this fraction being 
subtracted from 1, the remainder is wliich is 
the probability I do not win both wagers : there- 
fore the odds against me are 34 to 21. 2. If I 

Would know what the probability is of winning 
the first, and losing the second, I argue thus : 
the probability of winning the first is % the proba- 
bility of losing the second is ^ : therefore multiply- 
ing I by the product JJ will be the probability of 
my winning the first, and losing the second ; which 
being Subtracted from 1, there will remain|jf, which 
is the probability I do not win the first, and at the 
same time lose the second. 3. If I would know 
what the probability is of winning the second, 
and at the same time losing the first, I say thus : 
The probability of winning the second is the 
probability of losing the first is § : therefore, mul- 
tiplying these two fractions together, the product 
^ is the probability I win the second, and also 
lose the nrst. 4. If I would know what the pro- 
bability is of losing both wagers, I say, the 
probability of losing the first is J, and the pro- 
bability of losing the second ^ ; therefore the 
probability of losing them both is ^ : which, being 
subtracted from 1, there remains : therefore, 
the odds of losing both wagers is 47 to 8. This 
reasoning is applicable to the happening or fail- 
ing of any events that may fall under considera- 
tion. Thus if I would know what the probability 
is of missing an ace four times together with a 
die, this I consider as the failing of four differ- 
ent events. Now the probability of missing the 
first is |, the second is also |, the third aitd the 
fourth } ; therefore the probability of missing 
it four times together is | x J X { X 8=^6 ; which 
being subtracted from 1, there will remain for 
the probability of throwing it once or oftener in 
four times ; therefore the odds of throwing an 
ace in four times, is 671 to 625. But if the 
flinging of an ace was undertaken in three times, 
the probability of missing it three times would be 
iXj4-§— yj; which being subtracted from 1, 
theiewill remain for the probability of throw- 
ing it once or oftener in three times : therefore 
the odds against throwing it in tliree times are 125 
to 91. Again, suppose we would know the proba- 
bility of throwing an ate once in four times, and 


no more: since the probability of throwing ii the 
first tiine is arM of missing it the otlier tliree 
times, is IxJXj, it follows, that the probability 
of throwing it the first time, and missing it the 
other three successive times, is IX^X^Xg^aSyif 
because it is possible to hit every tlirow as well 
as the first, it follows, that the probability of 
throwing it once in four throws, and missing* it 

the other three, is ; which being 

subtracted from 1, there will remain m for the 
probability of throwing it once, and no more, in 
four times. Therefore, if one undertake to throw 
an ace once, and no more, in four times, he has 
500 to 796 the worst of the lay, or 5 to 8, very 
near. Suppose two events are such, that one of 
them has twice as many chances to come up as 
the other : what is the probability that the event, 
which has the greater number of chances to come 
up, does not happen twice before the other haji- 
pens once, which is the case of flinging 7 with 
two dice before 4 once ? Since the number of 
chances is as 2 to 1, the probability of the first 
happening before the second is 3, bnt the proba- 
bility of its ha[)pening twice be.ore it is but 
JXjor J: therefore it is 5 to 4, sev3n does not 
come up twice before four once. But, if it 
were demanded, what must be the jiroportion 
of the facilities of the coming up of two 
events, to make that whicli has the most 
chances come up twice, before tlie other comes 
once? The answer is, 12 to 5 very nearly: 
whence it follows, tliut the probability of throw- 
ing the first before the second is tlie pro- 

baliility of throwing it twice is or : 

therefore the prolialiility of not doing it is : 
therefore the odds against it arc as l»i5 to 144, 
which comes very iiear an equality. Suppose 
there is a lieap of thirteen red cards, and another 
heap of thirteen black cards, what is the probabi- 
lity that, taking one card at a venture out of 
each heap, 1 shall take out tlie two aces. 3’he 
probability of taking the ace out of the first heap 
is 1 * 3 , tlie probability of taking the ace out of the 
second heap is ^ ; therefore the probability of 
taking out both aces is AxA—iis? which being 
subtracted from 1, there will remain ^{|j; thcre- 
fure the odds against me are 168 to 1. In cases 
where the events depend on one another, the 
manner of arguing is somewhat altered. Thus, 
suppose that out of one single heap of thirteen 
cards of one color, I should undertake to take 
out first the ace ; and, secondly, the two : though 
the probability of taking out the ace be Vj? 
the probability of taking out the two be likewise 
^ ; yet, the acc being supposed a.^ taken out al- 
ready, there will remain only twedve cards in tlie 
heap, which will make the probability of t.iking 
out the two to be therefore the probability of 
taking out tlie ace, and then the two, wdl be 
I” Question the two events have 

a dependence on eacri other ; which consists in 
this, that one of the events being supposed as 
having happened, the probability of the other s 
happening is thereby altered. But the case is 
not so in the two heaps of cards. Jf the events 
in ({uestioii be 7i in number, and be such as have 
the same number a of chances by which they 
may happen, and likewise the same number A of 
chances by which they may fail^ raise a+ 6 to the 
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power ti. And if A and B play together^ on condition 
that if either one or more of the events in question 
happen, A shall wi n, and B lose, the probability of 
A’s winning will be 

winning will be a-l-6) ; for when 04 *^ is actual- 
ly raised to the power n, the only term in which 
a does not occur is the last h * : therefore all the 
terms but the last are favorable to A. Thus if 
nr:3, raising a-|-6 to the cube a*43a*643a6*, 
4 ^3 all the terms but will be favorable to A ; and 
therefore the probability of A*s winning will be 

«*43tf*^43a^, «4^l* — 

bility of B*s winning will be ^ But if A 

and B play on condition, that if either two 
or more of the events in question happen, A shall 
win ; but in case one only happen, or none, B 
shall win ; the probability of A*s winning will be 
«4/»L— — 6p 

; foF the Only two terms in 

which aa does not occur are the two last, viz. 
nabp — * and bp. 

Gamino, Laws against. By stat. 16 Car. II. 
c. 7, if any person, by playing or betting, shall 
lose more than £l00 at one time, he shall not be 
compellable to pay the same ; and the winner 
shall forfeit treble the value, one moiety to the 
king, the other to the informer. The statute 9 
Ann. c. 1 4, enacts, that all bonds and oflier se- 
curities, given for money won at play, or money 
lent at the time to play withal, shall be utterly 
void; that all mortgages and incumbrances of 
lands, made upon the same consideration, shall 
be and enure to the heir of the mortgager ; that, 
if any person at one time loses £l() at play, he 
may sue the winner, and recover it back by ac- 
tion of debt at law ; and, in case the loser does 
not, any other person may sue the winner for 
treble the sum so lost ; and the plaintiff in either 
case may examine the defendant himself upon 
oath ; and that in any of these suits no privilege 
of parliament shall be allowed. The statute far- 
ther enacts, that if any pei'son cheats at play, and 
at one time wins more than £l0 or any valuable 
thing, he may be indicted thereupon, and shall 
forfeit five times the value, shall be deemed infa- 
mous, and suffer such coraoreal punishment as in 
case of wilful perjury. By several statutes of the 
reign of king George II. all private lotteries by 
tickets, cards, or dice (particularly the games of 
faro, basset, ace of hearts, hazard, passage, rolly- 
polly, and all other games with dice, except back- 
^mmon), are prohibited under a penalty of £200 
for him that snail erect such lotteries, and £50 
a-time for the players. Public lotteries, unless 
by authority of parliament, and all manner of in- 
genious devices, under the denomination of sales 
or otherwise, which in the end are equivalent to 
lotteries, were before prohibited by a great variety 
of statutes under heavy pecuniary penalties. But 
particular descriptions will be ever lame and 
deficient, unless all games of mere chance are at 
once prohibited ; the invention of sharpers being 


swifter than the pnnishment of the law, which 
only hunts them from one device to another. 
The statute 13 Geo. II. c. 1 9, to prevent the mul- 
tiplicity of horse-races, another fund of gaming, 
directs that no plates or matches under £50 value 
shall be run, under penalty of £200 to l)e paid 
by the owner of each horse running, and £100 
by such as advertise the plate. By statute 18 
Geo. II. c. 34, the statute of 9 Ann. is further en- 
forced, and some deficiencies supplied : the for- 
feitures of that act may now be recovered in a 
court of equity ; and, moreover, if any man be 
convicted, upon information or indictment, of 
winning or losing any sitting of £10 or £20 
within twenty-four hours, he shall forfeit five 
times the sum. Thus careful has the legislature 
been to prevent this destructive vice: wnich may 
show that our laws against gaming are not so de- 
ficient, as ourselves and our magistrates in put- 
ting those laws in execution. 

GAM'MER, n.8. Uncertain as to its etymo- 
1®^ ; probably from Fr. grand mire, a term ap- 
plied to old women, corresponding to gaffer, 
says Dr. Johnson; it is simply its feminine. 

GAM'MON, n. I . Yr.jambon; lt3i\. gambQne, 
the buttock of a hog salted and dried. A term 
used in the game called back-gammon. 

Our tansies at Easter have reference to the bitter 
herbs ; though at the same time ^twat always Um 
fashion for a man to have a gammon of bacon, to 
shew himself to be no Jew • Selden, 

Ask for what price thy venal tongue was sold : 

A rusty gammon of some seven years old. Drydau 
The quick dice. 

In thunder leaping from the box, awake 
The sounding gammvt Thomson^ Amtumn, 

GAMMONING, among seamen, denotes se 
veral turns of a rope taken round the bowsput, 
and reeved through holes in knees of the head, 
for tlie greater security of the bowsprit. 

GAMUT, n. 5 . Ital. gema. The scale of 
ittusical notes. 

Madam, before you touch the instrument. 

To learn the order of my bogering, 

1 must begin with rudiments of art. 

To teach you gamut in a briefer sort, Shaksgeare* 
When by the gamut some musicians make 
A perfect song, others will undertake. 

By tho same gamut changed to equal it : 

Things simply good can uever be unfit. Vofme, 
Long has a race of heroes filled tlie stage. 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage ; 

In songs and airs express their martial fire. 

Combat in trills, and in a fugue expire. Additon, 

Gamut, Gammut, or Gam-utw Music, 

'GAN, for began, from 'gi/i for begin. 

The noble knight *gan feel 
HU vital force to faint. Spentar, 

GANA, or Ghana, a city and state of Central 
Africa, on the Niger. Our knowledge of it is 
derived almost wholly from the Arabian writers 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, at which 

f eriod it was the ce.itre of an extensive empire, 
t appears to have been founded by one of a 
Saracen dynasty, expelled from Egypt; and being 
a convenient emporium of trade with Northern 
Africa, ami in the vicinity of the gold mines 01 
Wangara, it soon rose to a high pitch of pros- 
perity. The vicinity is said to have been very 
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fertile, and the pomp of the sovereign to have 
excited the admiration of all the surrounding 
kingdoms. Gana is thought to have been the 
country described to llorneman under the name 
of Cano ; and to be now an appendage of Cas- 
* sina, and tributary with it, to Bornou. The 
inims place it 100 miles south-east of Cassina. 

UANCH, V. a. Ital. ganciarCy from gancioy a 
hook; Vxu ganche. To drop from a high place 
upon hooks by way of punishment ; a practice 
in Turkey, to which Smith alludes in his Po- 
cockius. 

Cohort catenis qua pia stridulis 
Geinunt onusti, vel sude traus tinuin 
Luctantur acth, penduUve 
Sanguineit trepidaut ia uncis. Musts AngL 

GA'NDFlll, w.f. Sax. jan'&pa. The male of 
the goose. 

As deep drinketh the goose as the gander. 

Camden, 

One gander will servo five geese. Mortimer. 

GANG, V. n. & n. s. Sax. ganjan ; Dutch 
gangen ; Scot, gangy Iroin (Joth. ga, to go. To 
go, an old word used ludicrously. A tribe or 
herd. The substantive is used in a contemp- 
tuous sense. 

But let them gang alone. 

As they have brewed, so let them hoar blame. 

Spenser, 

O, you panderly rascals ! there’s a knot, a gang, 
a pack, a conspiracy against me. Shakspeare. 

As a gang of thieves were robbing a bouse, a mas- 
tiiT fell a barking • L* Estrange, 

Admitted in among the gang. 

He acts and talks as they befriend him. Prior. 

Your flaunting beaus gang with their breasts open. 

Arhuthnot. 

GANGES (Ganca, the River), called also 
Pa PDA and Buhua Gang a, the Great River. 
An important river of llin<lo.stan, one of the 
largest in Asia, formed by two streams which take 
their rise in tire mountains of Thibet. Some 
doubts having arisen respecting the direction of 
these streams, the Bengal government, in 1808, 
sent lieutenant Webb to survey the upper part of 
the river; and, from all the information he could 
obtain, he fixed the source on the south side of 
the great Himalaya chain. All accounts, indeed, 
agreed in representing the origin of the Ganges 
as more remote than Gangoutki (which see), 
and stated that, while the course was in many 
places visible, in others it was covered with snow 
and ice. Tlie course of the Ganges and Alaca- 
iianda Rivers was followed, until the former be- 
came a shallow and almo.st stagnant ])ool, and 
the latter a small stream ; and both having, in 
addition to springs and rivulets, a considerable 
visible supply from the tliawing of the snow. It 
is therefore concluded, from analogy, that the 
sources of these rivers can be little, if at all, re- 
moved from the station at which these remarks 
were collected. No doubt can remain, says 
Mr. Hamilton, that the different branches of 
the'river above Hurdwar take their rise on the 
southern side of the Himalaya chain of snowy 
mountains ; and it is presumable, that all the tri- 
butary 'Atreams of the Ganges, including the 
Saijew or (ioggrah, and the Jumna, whose most 
conspicuous fountain is at little distance from 


the Ganges, also rise on the southern side of that 
chain of mountains. 

This river winds through the rugged country 
of Sirinagur, until at Hurdwar it finally escapes 
through an opening from the mountainous tiact 
and enters the plains of Bengal, after a course of 
800 miles. The breadth and depth of the river 
in its course through Bengal greatly vary, the 
former from three miles to half a mile, and in 
some places it U fordable; but for 500 miles from 
the sea, the depth in the channel is thirty feet, 
when the river is lowest ; the current in the dry 
season runs three miles an hour and five miles in 
the wet. 

At 300 miles from the sea the Ganges separates 
into two great branche.s, which in their course to 
the sea diverge from each other and form a delta, 
whose base on the coast is 200. miles ; and in 
which there are nearly twenty openings ; the whole 
of the delta towards the sea being composed of 
low alluvion islands covered with wood named 
Sundry, whence the tract is called the Sunder- 
bunds. 

The western branch of the Ganges is again 
subdivided into lesser branches, the two western- 
most (jf which, named the Cossimbuzar and Jel- 
linghee, unite again and take the name of Hoogly 
or Huglily to the sea. See Hoogly. 

The latest account of the upper part of the 
Ganges is that given by captain Hodgson, of the 
tenth native infantry, who undertook to survey 
it in 1R07. On the 31st of May, he descended 
to the bed of the river, and saw the Ganges issue 
from a very low arch at the foot of a vast bed of 
snow. It was bounded on each side by rocks ; 
but in the front, over the debouche, the mass 
was nearly perpendicular, and from the river to 
the surface of the snow was 300 feet ; ‘ probably 
the accumulation,^ says he, ‘ of ages. It is in lay- 
ers of some feet thick, eacli seemingly the remains 
of a fall of a separate year. From the brow of 
this curious wall of snow, and immediately 
above the outlet of the stream, large and hoary 
icicles depend : they are formed by the freezing 
of the melted snow-water of the toj) of the bed ; 
for in the middle of the day the sun is powerful, 
and the water produced by its action falls over 
this place in Ciiscade, but is frozen at night. The 
Gango tri Brahmin who came with us, and who 
is only an illiterate mountaineer, observed, that 
he thought these icicles must be MahAd^va’s 
Hairs, whence, as he understood, it is writ- 
ten in the Shastra, the Ganges flows. I mention 
this, thinking it a good idea: but the man had 
never heard of such a place actually existing, 
nor had he or any other person, to his knowledge, 
even been here. In modern times they may not, 
but Hindoos of research may formerly have been 
here; and if so, I cannot think of any place to 
which they might more aptly give the name of a 
Cow’s Moutli, than to this extraordinary cUv 
bouch6. The height of the arch of snow is only 
sufficient to let a stream flow under it. Blocks 
of snow wore falling about us, so there was little 
time to do more here than to measure the size of 
the stream. Measured by a chain, the mean 
breadth was twenty-seven feet,; the greatest 
depth at that place being knee deep, or eighteen 
inches, but more generally a foot deep, and ra 
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her less just at the edges, say nine or ten inches : 
however, call the mean depth fifteen inches. Be- 
lieving this to be (as I have every reason to* 
suppose it is) the first appearance of the famous 
and true Ganges in daylight, we saluted her with 
a bugle-march, and proceeded (having to turn a 
little bfick to gain an oblique path) to the top of 
the snow-bed, having ascended it to the left/ 
Captain Hodges afterwards gives the follow- 
ing account of this bed or valley of snow, which 
gives rises to the Ganges, ‘It appears that we 
passed up it, somewhat more than a mile and a 
naif. — From our last station we could see on- 
wards, as we estimated, about five miles, to 
where there seemed to be a crest or ridge of con- 
siderable elevation, though low when compared 
with the great peak whicli flanked it. The ge- 
neral slope of the surface of the snow valley was 
7^, which was the angle of elevation of the crest, 
while that of the peak St. George, one of those 
which flanked it to the left, was 17® 49'. Tu the 
space we had passed over the snow bed, the 
Ganges was not to be seen; it was concealed, 
probably, many hundred feet below the surface. 
We had a fair view onwnrd, and there was no 
sign of the river ; but 1 am firmly convinced that 
its first aj)pearance in day is at the d^bouche I 
have described. Perhaps, indeed, some of those 
various chasms and rents in the snow-bed, which 
intersect it in all sorts of irregular directions, 
may occasionally let in the light on some part 
of the bed of the stream ; but the general line 
and direction of it could only be guessed at, as it 
is altogether liere far below the broken snowy 
surface. The breadth of the snow valley or bed is 
about a mile and a half, and its length may be six 
and a half or seven miles from the d^bouch^ of 
the river to the summit of the slope, which ter- 
minated our view ; as to the depth of the snow, 
it is impossible to form a correct judgment, but 
it must be very, great. It may easily be ima- 
gined, that a large supply of water is furnished 
at this season, by the melting of this vast mass 
in the valley, as well as by the melting of that of 
the great peaks which bound it. From their 
bases torrents rush, which, cutting their way un- 
der snow, tend to the centre of the valley, and 
form tlie young Ganges, which is further aug- 
mented by the waters which filter through the 
rents of the snow-bed itself. In this manner, all 
the Himalaya rivers, whoso heads I have visited, 
and passed over, are formed ; they all issue in a 
full stream ftom utider thick beds of snow, and 
differ from the Ganges, inasmuch as their streams 
are less, and so are their parent snows. On our 
return down the snow valley, we passed nearer 
to its north side than in going up, and saw 
a v6ry considerable torrent cutting under it from 
the peak ; this was making its way to the centre. 
At times, we saw it through rents in the snow, 
and at others, only heard its noise. As there 
must be several more such feeders, they will be 
fully sufficient to form such a stream as we ob- 
served the Ganges to be at the d^boueb^, in the 
space of six or seven miles. I am fully satisfied 
that, if we could have gone furtlier, we should 
not have again seen the river, and that its ap- 
pearance at Mahad<^va's Hair was the real and 
nrst di^bouch^ of the B’hagirathfi. All I regret 
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is, that we could not go to the ridge, to see what 
was beyond it. I suspect there must be a de- 
scent, but over long a^id impassable wastes of 
snow, and not in such a direction as would lead 
direct to any plains, as the course to bring one to 
such plains would be to the north-east or north ; 
whereas the line of the river's course, or rather of 
the ridge in front, was to the south-east, parallel 
to the run of the Himalaya, which is generally 
from south-east to north-west. Immediately in 
front of the ridge no peaks wore seen, but on its 
south-east flank, and at the distance of about 
eighteen miles, a large snowy peak appeared : so 
that 1 think there caii be no plain within a con- 
siderable distance of the south-east side of the 
ridge: if there be streams from its other side^ 
they must flow to the south-east. After all, 1 do 
not know how we should have existed, if we had 
been able to go to the ridge, for we could not 
have arrived there bcifore night, and to [)ass the 
night on these extensive snows, without firewood 
or shelter, would have cost some of us our lives; 
but of that we did not then consider much. We 
had only a few trusty men with us, and a short 
allowance of grain for them, for this and the fol- 
lowing day, and had sent orders to the people 
left at Gangotri, to make their way back towards 
Reital, leaving us what grain could be spared, 
and to forward on what they might meet, as I 
expected some from Heital, whence we were 
supplied during our absence from it, of altoge- 
ther twenty-eigiit days. 1 cannot suppose, that 
by this way there can be any practicable or use- 
ful pass to the Tartarian districts, or doubtless 
the people would have found it out, and used it, 
as they do that up the course of the Jahnavi.' 

The Ganges from the Gangoutri descends for a 
considerable way among the mountains. This is 
the B’hagirath,'!, or most sacred branch of it, but 
the Dauli, being longer, should be considered, 
it is said by some writers, the principal source. 
From Hurd war to Allahal3ad, where it receives 
the Jumna, its width is about a mile or a mile and 
a quarter. After this junction its course is more 
winding, and its bed wider, until it is successively 
swelled by the (ioggra, the Soane, the Gunduck 
and several minor streams. The channel is now 
.at the widest, which is sometimes three miles, 
but it is often divided by islands. Before the in- 
flux of the Jumna some places are fordable ; but 
for 500 miles above the sea, tlie depth, when 
least, is as we have said about thirty feet. Frevi- 
ouslv to its junction with the ocean its breadth 
suddenly expands, and the current becomes so 
weak that it has not power to disperse the banks 
of mud and sand accumulated by the strong 
south wind, which render the nrincipal streams 
too shallow to admit large vessels. The descent 
of the bed is nearly nine inches per mile, but the 
windings of the river often reduce it to four. 
About 200 miles in a direct line from the sea, 
or 300 by the course of the stream, the Delta 
commences. That part of the Delta bordering 
on the sea consists of a labyrinth of creeks and 
rivers, spreading over a space of coast for nearly 
200 miles, called the Sunderbuuds, which are 
principally covered with marshes and jungles. 

The Ganghsis subject to periodical and import- 
ant inundations, both from the melting of tlu 
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.snows on the soutnem declivities of the Himalaya 
chain, and from the heavy rains of the Monsoons. 
The whole height of this increase is reckoned at 
thirty-two feet. The rain begins to descend on 
the mountains in April, and by the latter end of 
June the river has risen about six feet. The 
rainy season in the low country then sets in, and 
the rise becomes more rapid, increasing from two 
or three inches a day, to five or six. By the lat- 
ter end of July, all the lower parts of Bengal, 
near the moutlis of the Ganges and the Burram- 
pooter, are overflowed. One complete sea enve- 
lopes every thing for 100 miles in width, the 
villages and trees appearing here and there above 
the water. 

The velocity of this stream, when the water is 
at the lowest, is about three miles an hour, but 
this is increased at other seasons ; and the quan- 
tity of water discharged in a second, when least, 
has been computed at 80,000 cubic feet. When 
the river is full, the quantity is double, and the 
velocity being increased in the proportion of 
three to five, the discharge is about 405,000 cubic 
feet per second. The medium discharge of the 
whole year has been stated at 180,000 cubic 
feet. \Vhen the floods begin to subside, the 
waters are so charged with earth, that the quan- 
tity deposited is inconceivable. One instance is 
recorded, in which a branch was filled up in a 
week nearly to a level with the adjacent coun- 
try, though it must have required a miantity of 
materials" equal to 900,000,000 solid feet. It 
also frequently encroaches upon one of its banks, 
and deposits the soil either in islands or on the 
opposite bank : it is stated that between Colgong 
and Sooty alone, more than 25,000 acres, or 
forty square miles, have been in this manner re- 
moved. Between the mountains and the sea, 
the Ganges is swelled by eleven large rivers 
equal to the Thames, and some of them as large 
as the Rhine, llic whole of its course is 
estimated at 1 560 miles. 

‘Although,' says Mr. Hamilton, ‘ the water of 
the whole river from Gangoutri to Sagor is holy, 
yet there are places more eminently sacred than 
the rest, and to these pilgrims from a distance 
resort to perform their ablutions, and to take up 
the water that is ui«ed in their ceremonies. The 
chief of these arc the five Prayags, or holy junc- 
tions of rivers, of which Allahabad is the princi- 
pal, and by way of distinction named simply 
Prayag. The others are situated in the province 
of Serinagur, at the confluence of the Alacananda, 
with different small rivers, and are named Deva- 
pagraya, Rudraprayaga, Carnaprayaga, and Nan- 
daprayaga. The other sacred places are Hurd war, 
where the river first csca]>es iroin the mountains ; 
Uttara Janagiri, a short distance below Monghir 
and Sagor Island, at the mouth of the Calcutta 
River, named by Europeans the Hoogly. Be- 
sides its sanctity, the Ganges is much esteemed 
for its medicinal properties, and is on tins account 
drunk by many Mahommedans. In 1792 Abd 
ul Hakeem, tlie reigning nabob of Shanoor, near 
the west coiist of India, although at the distance 
of more than 1000 miles from this river, never 
drank any other water. 

‘ In :he Hindoo Mythology Ganga (the Gan- 
ges) is described as the eldest daughter of the 


great mountain Himavata ; her sister Ooma as 
the spouse of Mehadeva, the destroying power. 
She is called Ganga on account of her flowing 
through gang, the earth ; she is called Jahnavi 
firom a choleric Hindoo saint, whose devotions 
she interrupted on her passage to the sea, and, 
in a fit of displeasure, he drank her entirely up; 
but was afterwards induced, by the humble sup- 
lications of the Devas (demi-gods), to discharge 
er by his ears. She is called Bhaghirathi from 
the royal devotee Bhagaratha, who, by the inten- 
sity and austerity of his devotions, brought iier 
from heaven to the earth, from whence she pro- 
ceeded to the infernal regions, to reanimate the 
ashes of some of his ancestors. She is called 
Triputhaga^ on account of her proceeding for- 
ward in three different directions, watering the 
three worlds — heaven, earth, and the infernal 
regions. According to the Brahminical mytho- 
logy, the sea, although dug before the descent of 
the Ganges from heaven, is, oy the Hindoos, 
supposed to have been empty of water.' 

GA'NOllON, n. s. Fr. A kind of flower. 

GA'NGLION, w. s. Gr. yayyXiov. A tumor 
in the tendinous and nervous parts. 

Bonetetters usually represent every bone dislocated, 
though possibly it bo but a ganglion, or other crude 
tumour or preternatural protuberance of some part of 
a Joint. Wi$eman, 

Ganglion, in surgery, is a hard tubercle, ge- 
nerally moveable, in the external or internal 
part of the carpus, u[)Oii the tendons or liga- 
ments in that part ; usually without any pain to 
the patient. 

GANGOUTRI, a noted place of Hindoo pil- 
grimage, situated among the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, in the northern province of Serinagur. 
Here the Ganges, running from the north by east, 
is only fifteen or twenty yards broad, the current 
is moderate, and it is not in general more than 
three feet deep. Two miles higher up is the 
place commonly called the Cow^ Mouth, or a 
large stone in the middle of the river, which the 
water passes on each side, leaving only a small 
piece above the surface, which the Hindoo fancu^s 
to bear the resemblance of the sacred animal. 
On the bank nearly opposite is a tern pie, in which 
are two images representing the Ganges and the 
Bhaghirathi rivers. The Brahmins here divide 
the bed of the river into three portions, for the 
use of the pilgrims. One of these portions is 
dedicated to Bi'ahma, anotner to Vishnu, and 
the third to Seva. The performance of the pil- 
grimage hither is supposed bolli to redeem ihc 
soul from troubles in this world, and to insure a 
happy transit through all the stages of transmi- 
gration which it may undergo. The water 
taken hence is drawn under the inspection of a 
Brahmin, to whom a trifling sum is paid for the 
privilege, and it is afterwards offered up by, or 
on the part of the pilgrim, at the temple ()f 
Baidyanath, a celebrated place of Hindoo wor- 
ship in Bengal. The water of this river is sai<l 
to be here so pure, as neither to evaporate, nor 
to become corrupted by being kept. The moun- 
tains in the vicinity have a barren appearance, 
the only tree produced being the Bhurjapatra. 

GANGPOOR, a small independent Itown ana 
district of the province ot^Gundwana, situated ia 
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about the of nor^ latitude, and bounded on 
the north by the British district of Chuta Nag*- 
poor, in Bahar. It was annexed to the Souhah 
of Allahabad, during the reign of Aurengzehe, 
but never in reality incorporated with his em- 
pire. It is barren and mountainous. Tlie chief 
river is the Soank, and the principal towns Gang- 
poor and Padah. 

G AN'GRBNE, n. i., v.a. & v, n.'j Fr. gan- 

Gan'grenous, adj. ^grene ; I At. 

Gan'grenate, V. a . 3 gangrina ; 

Or. yayypaiva d ypativu, comedo. Medical 
terms descriptive of the state and tendency to 
mortification, or death, in different parts of the 
body; and of appearances indicative of such 
state. 

In cold countries, when mcn^s noses and ears are 
mortified, and, as it were, gangreihed with cold, if 
they comd to a fire they rot oil' presently ; for that the 
few spirits that remain in those parts, are suddenly 
drawn forth, and so putrefaction is made complete. 

Bacon. 

This experiment may bo transferred unto the euro 
of gangrenet, either coming of themselves, or intro- 
duced by too I'luch applying of opiates. 

Id, Nahurdl Hutot'g. 

Wounds immedicable 

Rankle and foster, and gangrene 

To black morlitication. Milton* i Agonistet. 

Parts cauterized, sideralcd, and mor“ 

tified, become black, the radical moisture or vital sul- 
phur suii'ering an extinction. 

Browne*a Vulgar Erroura, 

.She saves the lover, as wc gangrenct stay, 

Jly culling hope, like a lopt limb, away. Waller, 

Gangrened members must be lopped away. 

Before the nobler parts are tainted to decay. 

Dryden. 

If the substance of th« soul is festered with these 
passions, the gangrene is gone too far to he ever cured : 
Ihcsc inflammations will rage to all eternity. 

Addiaon*e Spectator, 

The blood, turned acrimonioiis, corrodes the vessels, 
producing hasmorrhuges, pustules red, lead-coloured, 
black and gangrenous, Arhuthstot on Alimenta, 

A Gangrene, is ;i very great and dangerous 
degree of inflammation, wherein the parts af- 
fected begin to corrupt. JSee Medicine, and^ 

Surge RY. 

GANG'WAY, 71. jf. Sax. ^an^waj. In a ship; 
the several ways, or passages, from one part of 
it to the other. 

liANG'VVEEK, n. s. Gang and week. A 
term applieil to rogation week, when processions 
are made to lustrate the bounds of parishes. 

GANJAM, a fertile district, town, and sea- 
port, of Hindostan, in Cicacole, constituting one 
of the collectorships into , which that province 
was divided in the year 1803. The town is 
situated on the north-eastern bank of a river, 
only navigable during the rainy season, but de- 
fended by a small fort, which is a regular pen- 
tagon, well fortified, and generally garrisoned by 
sepoys. It is also the station of the civil judge, 
collector, and commercial resident of the dis- 
trict. Since the erection of the cotton manu- 
factories, in England and Scotland, the trade of 
the port has much declined. 

.GAN-KING-FOG,atown of China, the ca- 
pital of the province of Kiangnaii, and situated 


upon the great river Yang-Tse-Klang. A great 
part of the space enclosed by the walls consists 
of gardens, but the eastern quarter is composed 
chiefly of dwelling houses, and the western of 
shops, which are well furnished, particularly with 
porcelain, drapers' and mercers* goods, hom- 
lanterns, caps, and trinkets. A considerable 
number of shops also are in the suburbs. Long. 
117^ E., lat. 31'' 30* N. 

GAN NAT, a town in the department of the 
Allicr, and the chief place of an arrondisse- 
ment, France, pleasantly situated, but not well 
built. It has in its vicinity an alum mine, and a 
mineral spring of deleterious quality. Popula- 
tion 4100. Twenty-two miles north of Cler- 
mont, and thirty-six south of Moulins. 

GANNET, or Soland goose. See Peli- 

CANUS. 

GANT ELOPE, ti. s. I The latter is a cor- 

Gan'tlet, 71 . 8. J ruption of the former, 
and derived from Dut. gant, all, and loopcn, to 
run : a military punishment, in which the cri- 
minal, running between the ranks, receives a lash 
from etach man. 

But wuuldcst thou friend, who hast two legs alone, 
WouldKt thou to run the gantlet these expose. 

To a whole company of hob-nailed shoes T Dryden, 

Young gentlemen arc driven with a whip, to run 
the gantlet through the several classes. Locke, 

Gantelope, in Ships op War, is executed 
in the following manner; — The whole ships* 
crew are disposed in two rows, standing face to 
face on both sides of the deck, so as to form a 
lane, whereby to go forward on one side, and 
return aft on the other ; each p(?rson being fur- 
nished with a small twisted cord, called a knittle, 
having two or three knots upon it. The delin- 
quent is then stripped nakeu above the waist, 
and ordered to pass forward between the two rows 
of men, and aft on the other side a certain num- 
ber of times, rarely exceeding three, during which 
every person gives him a stripe as he runs 
along. In his passage through this painful 
ordeal, he is sometimes tripped up, and very 
severely handled while incapable of proceeding. 
This punishment, which is called running the 
gantlet, is seldom inflicted, except for such 
crimes as will naturally excite a general antipathy 
among the seamen ; as, ou some^ccasioiis, the 
culprit would pass without receiving a single 
blow, 

Gantelope, in the land service. When a 
soldier is sentenced to run the gantelope, the 
regiment is draw'ii out in two ranks facing each 
other; each soldier, having a switch in his hand, 
lashes the criminal as he runs along naked from 
the waist upwards. While he runs, the drums 
beat at each cud of the ranks. Sometimes he 
runs three, five, or seven times, according to the 
nature of the otfence. The major is on hors^ 
back, and takes care that each soldier does his 
duly. 

GANYMKDES, in mythology, a beautiful 
youth of Phrygia, son of Tros and brother to 
llus king of Troy ; or, according to Lucian, the 
son of Dardaiuis. .Uipiler was charmed with 
him, and, carrying him aWay, made him his cup- 
bearer in the room of Hebe. Some say that he 
caused Iiim to be carried away by an eagle, and 
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otht^rs affirm he was himself the ravisher under 
the form of that bird. lie deihed this youth; 
.and to comfort his father made a present to him 
of some of those swift horses that the gods rode 
upon. 

GA'NZA, n.s. Span, gansa, a goose. A kind 
of wild goose, by a flock of which a virtuoso 
was fabled to bp^tlifiTiedto the lunar world. 

They arc but idle drcam^^id fancies. 

And favour strongly of tho gakaa^t. JIudihrat. 

GAOL, n. s. & v. fl. ^ \ Fr. geole ; Welsh, 

Gaol-delivery, n. s. Spa. jun/a; Ital. 

Gao'ler, n. s. j gaiola, caioLa ; all, per- 

haps, from Lat. caveola^ caveu. A prison : to 
confine in a prison : the keeper of a prison : the 
judicial process which evacuates the prison, 
either by condemnation, or acquittal of the 
prisoners. 

For ho had yeven drinkc hxsgagler so — 

Of a clarrc made of a certain wine. 

With narcotikes and opic of Thebes fine. 

That all the night, though that men wold him shake. 
The gailer slept ; he mightc not awake. 

Chaucer, The Knightes Tale* 
Then am I the prisoner, and his bed my gaol, 

Shakspeare, King Lear* 
Have I been ever free, and must iny house 
Be my retentive enemy, my gaol? SJuikspeare. 

I. we mean to thrive and do good, break Open the 
gaols, and let out the prisoners. Id, 

This is a gentle provost ; seldom, when 
The steeled gaoler is the friend of men. Id, 

Gaoling vagabonds was chargeable, pcstcrous, and 
of no open example. Bacon* 

Then doth the' aspiring soul tho body leave. 

Which we call death ; but were it known to all. 

What life our souls do by this death receive. 

Men would it birth of gaoLdeliverg call. Davies. 

I know not how or why my surly gaoler. 

Hard as his irons, and insolent as power 
When put in vulgar hands, Cleanihes, 

Pul off the brute. Dryden's Cleomenes, 

From the poUte part of mankind she had been 
banished and immured, till the death of her gaoler. 

Taller* 

Gaol. Every county has two gaols, one for 
debtors, which may be any house where the 
sheriff pleases; the other for the peace and 
matters of the crown, which is the county gaol. 
If a gaol be out of repair, or insufficient, &c., 
jusiic^ of peace, in their quarter-sessions, may 
contract with workmen for the rebuilding or re- 
pairing it: and by their warrant order the sum 
agreed on for -that purpose to be levied on the 
several hundreds, and other divisions in the coun- 
ty by a Just rate, 11 ami 12 Will. 111. c. 19. See 
Prison. 

Gaoi>deltvery. Tlie administration of jus- 
tice being originally in the crown, in former limes 
our kings in person rode through the realm once 
in seVen years, to judge of and determine crimes 
and offences ; afterwards justices in eyre were 
appointed; and since, justices of assize and gaol- 
delivery, &c. A commission of gaol-delivery is 
a patent, in nature of a letter from the king to 
certain persons, appointing them his justices, or 
two or tiiree of them, and authorising them to de- 
liver his gaol, at such a place, of the prisoner in 
it : for wiiich purpose it commands them to meet 
at such a place, at the time they themselves then 


appoint; and informs them that, for the 
purpose, the king hath appointed his sheriff of 
the same county to bring all the prisoners of the 
gaol and their attachments, before them at the 
day appointed. The justices of gaol-delivery 
are empowered by the common law to proceeil 
upon indictments of felony, trespass, &c.; and to 
order to execution or reprieve : tliey may like- 
wise discharge such prisoners, as on their trials 
are acquitted, and those against whom, on pro- 
clanffttion being made, no evidence has appeared ; 
they have authority to try offenders for treason, 
and to punish many particular offences, by sta- 
tute 2 Hawk. 24. 2. Hale’s Hist. Placil. Cor. 35,- 
Gaolers. Sheriffs are to make such gaolers 
for whom they will he answerable : but if there 
be any default in the gaoler, an action lies 
against him for an escape, &c., yet the sheriff ij; 
most usually cliarged ; 2 Inst. 592. -Where a 
gaoler kills a prisoner by hard usage, it is felony; 
3 Inst. 52. No fee shall be taken by gaolers, 
but what is allowed by law, and settled by the 
judges, who may determine petitions against 
their extortions, ike., 2 Geo. II. c. 22. 

GAO NS, a certain order of Jewish doctors, 
who appeared in the Fast, after the closing of the 
Talmud. The word gaons signifies excellent or 
sublime ; as in the divinity schools we formerly 
had irrefragable, sublime, resolute, angelic, and 
subtile doctors. The ( jaons succeeded the Sehii- 
raeans, or Opines, about the* beginning of the sixtii 
century. Chanan Meischtia was the head and 
first of the Gaons. He restored, the academy of 
Pandebita, which had been shut up for thirty 
years. 

GAP, n. «. N Saxon, jeapan ; Goth. 

Gape, v.n* f , Primary sense, a» 

Gaper, n*i. ^ opening; and used in re- 
Gap-toothed, rii/;. i ference to a variety of 
Gat-toothed. J subjects, both literally 
and figuratively. One who opens his mouth; 
stares vacantly and foolishly. To stop a gap is 
to supply a deficiency; to stand in the gap is to 
expose himsedf for the protection of some one in 
danger. Gap-toothed, a person whose teeth are 
widely separated from each other : gat-toothed 
in Chaucer may be understood as debauched, 
from Fr. gate ; or, perhaps, gat-toothed may he 
simply goat-toothed. 

Gat-toothed wos she sothly for to tay. 

Chaucer. Prologue to the Canterhurg Tales* 
See how lie galpeth, lo, this dronken wight. 

As though he wold us swallow anon aright. 

Hold closo thy mouth, man. 

Id. The Manciples Prolog:a\ 
The former kings of England passed into them a 
great part of their prerogatives ; which though then it 
was well intended, and perhaps well deserved, yet 
now such a gap of mischief lies open thereby, that 
could wish it were well stopt. Si ntser. 

The loss of that city concerned the Christian com- 
monweal : manifold miseries afterwards endued by 
the opening of that gap to all that side of Christendom. 

Knolles* 

Each one demand, and answer to his part 
Performed in his wide gap of time, since first 
We were dissevered. Shakspeare. Winier*s Tale. 

If you violently proceed against him, mistaking hit 
purpose, it would make a great gap m your honour 

Id* Kiw^ 
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May that ground gape, and swallow ma alivc» 
Where 1 shall kneel to him that slew my father. 

ShaJupeare. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig ; 

Some, that arc mad, if they behold a cat. Id, 

The great horse-mussel, with the fine shell, doth 
gape and shut as the oysters do. 

Bacm*» Natural History, 

The golden shower of the dissolved abbey-lands 
rained well near into every gaper*s mouth. Carew. 

To her grim death appears in all her shapes ; 

The hungry grave for her due tribute gapes. 

Denham, 

With terrours and with furies to the hounds 



Paris. 

GAll, V. a, Isl. ^iera. To make. Obsolete, 
except in Scotland. 

But specially I pray the hosto dcro ! 

Oar us have mete and drinkc, and make us chere 
And we sal paien, trewely at the full. 

Chaucer. The Res)es Tale, 
Tell me, good Hobbinol, what gars thee greet ? 
What! hath some wolf thy tender lambs ytorn ? 

Or is thy bagpipe broke, that sounds so sweet ? 

Or art thou of thy loved lass forlornc ? Spenser, 


And crystal wall of heaven ; which, opening wide. 
Rolled inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 
Into the wasteful deep. Milton*s Paradise Lost. 

Others will gape to* anticipate 
The cabinet designs of fate ; 

Apply to wizards, to foresee 
What shall, and what shall never be.. Hudibrae. 
There is not, to the best of my remembrance, one 
vowel gaping on another for want of a caesura in this 
poem. Dry den. 

The reeve, miller, and cook, are distinguished from 
each other, as much as the mincing lady prioress and 
the broad speaking gap-toothed wife of Rath. Id. 

* As callow birds. 

Whose mother’s killed in seeking of the prey. 

Cry in their nest, and think her long away *, 

And at each leaf that stirs, each hlatit of wind. 

Gape for the food which they must never find. Id. 

What would become of the church if there were 
none more concerned for her rights than this ? Who 
would stand in the gap ? Lesley, 

Where elevated o’er the gnpimj crowd. 

Clasped in the board the perjured head is bowed. 
Betimes retreat. Gay*s Trivia, 

Gajting or yawning, and stretching, do pass from 
man to man ; for that that causelh gaping and stretch- 
ing is when the spirits are a little heavy by any 
vapour. A rhuthnot. 

That all these actions can be performed by ali- 
ment, as wfll as medicines, is plain; by observing 
the effects of different substances upon the fluids and 
solids, when tho vessels are open and gape by a 
wound. Id. 

The hiatus, or gap, between two words, is caused 
by two vowels opening on each other. Pope. 

She stretches, gapes, unglues her eyes. 

And asks if it be time to rise. Swift. 

II is policy consists in setting traps. 

In finding ways and means, and stopping gaps. Id, 
Ah, Vice ! how soft arc thy voluptuous ways 
While boyish blood is mantling who can ’scape 
The fascination of thy magic gaze ? 

A chcrub-bydra round us dost thou gape. 

And mould to every taste thy dear delusive shape. 

Byron, ChHde Harold, 


Gap, a town and bishop’s see of France, tlie 
capital of the department of the Upper Alps. It 
stands in a deep funnel-shaped valley surrounded 
hy barren mountains, though the soil in the 
vicinity is rich, and is an ill built place, with 
narrow streets and low houses. The museum of 


Us literary society contains a variety of curious 
minerals, plants, and birds of the Alps. Here is 
nlso a inagniheent monument of the due de Les- 
diguiert'S, too well known in the civil wars of 
J ranee. Gap is an ancient town, being mentioned 
nnder the name of Vapinurn by Antoninus. It 
^as sacked and burnt in 1692 by the duke of 
Savoy, and which its present state shows but too 
VoL. IX. 


GARAMa, in ancient geography, the capital 
of the Garamantes in Libya Interior ; near the 
spring of the Cinyphus, now in ruins. It lay 
south of GaUulia, extending from the springs of 
the Cinyphus, and the Gir, to the mountains 
which form at the Vallis Garamantica (Pliny) : 
or from the springs of the Bagrades to the lake 
Nuba (Ptolemy). 

GARAMOND (Claude), a very ingenious 
letter-founder, born at Paris ; where be began, 
in the year 1510, to found his printing-types, 
free from all the remains of the Gothic, or (as it 
is generally called) the black letter, and brought 
them to such perfection, that in Italy, Germany, 
England, and Holland, the booksellers, by way 
of recommending their books, distinguished the 
types hy his name ; and in particular, the small 
Roman was by way of excellence known among 
the printers of those nations by the name of Ga- 
ramond’s small Roman. By the special command 
of king Francis I. he founded three sizes of Greek 
types for the use of Rol)ert Stephens, who witli 
them printed all his beautiful editions of the New 
Testament, and other Greek authors. He died 
at Paris in 1501. 

GARASSE (Francis), a remarkable jesiiitioal 
writer, the author of that irreconcileable enmity 
which so long subsisted between the Jesuits and 
Jansen ists, was born at Angoulcsme, in 1585, 
and entered the Jesuits^ (College in 1600. As he 
had a quick imagination, a strong voice, and a 
peculiar turn to wit, he became a popular preacher 
in the chief cities of France; but disfingnisheci 
himself still more by his writings, which were 
bold, licentious, and produced much contro- 
versy. The most considerable in its consequence 
was entitled La somme Theologique des veritez 
capitals de la Religion Chretienne ; which was 
first attacked by the abbot of St. Cyran, who ob- 
serving in it a prodigious number ot falsifications 
of the Scriptures and of the fatliers, besides many 
heritical and impious opinions, conceived tlio 
honor of the church required him to undertake 
a refutation. Accordingly he published a full 
answer to it; while Garassc’s book was also 
under examination of the doctors of the |Sor- 
bonne, by whom it was afterwards condemned. 
Oarasse replied to St. Cyran; but the Jesuits 
were forced to remove their brother to a distance 
from Paris; wliere, probably weary of his inac- 
tive obscurity, when the plague raged at Poic- 
tiers, in 1631, he begged leave of his superior to 
attend the sick, in which charitable office he was 
infected and died. 

GARB, n. s. Fr. frarhe. ; Xtal. garbo ; Teut. 
rarb. Dress; fashion; external appearance. 

3 C 
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GAR 

This is some fellow, 

Whoj having been praised for bliintness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb 
Quite from his nature. Shaktpcare^ King Lear, 
Horace's wit, and Virgil’s state. 

He did not steal but emulate ; 

And when he would like them appear. 

Their garb,, but not their clothes, did wear. 

Denham, 

Thus llelial, with words clothed in reason’s garb. 
Counselled ignoble ease and peaceful sloth. Milton, 
He puts himself into the garb and habit of a pro- 
fessor of pliysick, and sets up. L* Estrange, 

Me saw his white walls shining in the sim. 

His garden trees all shadowy and green ; 

He heard his rivulet's light bubbling run \ 

The distant dog-bark ; and perceived between 
The umbrage of the wOod, so cool and deen. 

The moving hgures, and the sparkling sheen 
Of arms (in the East all arm) — and various dyes 
Of coloured garbs, a& bright as butterflies. 

Byron, Don Juan, 
GAR'BAGE, W. 5 . "V Goth, giorh ; or Spun. 
Gar^bidge, n. s. ^^garbear. Tho internul 
Gak'bish, n. s. J viscera of the body. 

The cloyed will. 

That satiate, yet unsatisfied desire, that tub 
Both filled and running, ravening first the lamb. 
Longs after for the garbage, Shakspeare, Cymbeline, 
Lust, though to a radiant angel linked. 

Will sate itself in a celestial bed. 

And prey on garbage. Id, HamUt, 

A flam more senseless than the roguery 
Of old Aruspicy and augury. 

That out of garbages of cattle 

Presaged the' events of truce or battle. Hudibras, 
All .shavings of horns, hoofs of cuttle, blood, and 
garbage, is good manure for land. Mortimer, 

In Newfoundland they improve their ground with 
the garbish of fish. Id. Husbandry, 

GAIl'liLK, v.rf. I Ttal. garheltare; Span. 
Gar'bli.u, n. s. S garbvUar. To separate, 
either in a good or bad sense ; generally in tlie 
latter : to mutilate or abbreviate. 

But you, who fathers and traditions take. 

And garble some, and some you quite forsake. 

Drydcn. 

Had our author set down this command, without 
garbling, as God gave it, and joined mother to father, 
it had made directly against him. Locke, 

The understanding works to collate, to combine, 
and garble the images and ideas, the imagination and 
memory present to it. Cfteyne, 

4 farther secret in this clause may best be dis- 
covered by the projectors, or at least the garllers of it. 

StvifVt Examiner, 

GAKTIGIL, .f. Fr. garhouille ; Ital. gar- 
btiglio. Disorder or uproar. 

Look here, and at thy sovereign leisure read 
What gar boils she awaked. Shakspeare, 

GARC [AS-IASSO, or Garci lasso df. la 
Vega, a Spanish poet, was bum at Toledo in 
1503. The younger son of a noblemane be was 
early distinguished for his elegant wit and fancy, 
and adopted the poetical principles of his friend 
lioscan, which he was a principal instmnient in 
rendering popular. II is works consist princi- 
pally of pastorals. Garcilasso followed the pro- 
fession of arms, and attended (Charles V. in 
many of his expeditions, in one of which he lost 
Ills life at the early age of thirty-three. 


GAR 

GARCINIA, in botany, a genua of the moaou 
gynia order and dodecandria class of plants, and 
in tlie natural method ranking under the eigh- 
teenth order, bicornes : cal. tetraphyllous infe- 
rior, tliere arc four petals; the berry is octosper- 
mous, and crowned with a shield-like stigma. 
Species four, all East Indian trees; the princi- 
pal one is, G. mangostana, a tree of great ele- 
gance, growing to about seventeen or eighteen 
feet higii, ‘ with a straight taper stem like a fir;' 
having a regular tuft in form of an oblong cone, 
composed of many branches and twigs, spread- 
ing out equally on all sides without leaving any 
hollow. Its leaves are oblong, pointed at both 
ends, entire, smooth, of a shining green on the 
upper side, and of an olive on the back. Its 
flower i.s composed of four petals almost round, 
or a little pointed ; their color resembles that ot 
a rose, only deeper and less lively. The calyx 
of this flower is of one piece, expanded, and cut 
into four lobes. The two upper lobes are some- 
thing larger than the lower ones ; they are green- 
ish on the outside, and of a fine deep red within : 
the red of tlie upper ones is more lively than 
that of the lower ones. Thi.s calyx encloses all 
the parts of the flower ; it is sujiported by a pe- 
dicle, vvliicli is green, and constantly comes out 
of the end of a twig above the last pair of leaves. 
The fruit is round, of the size of a small orange, 
from an fnch and a half to two inches in diame- 
ter. The body of this fruit is a capsula of one 
cavity, com])oscd of a thick rind, a little like that 
of a pomegranate, but softer, thicker, and fuller 
of juice, lls thickness is ctunmotdy of a (juar- 
ter of an incln Its outer color is a dark brown 
purple, mixed with a little gray and dark green. 
The inside of the peel is a rose color, and its 
juice is purple. This skin is of a styptic or 
a.striiigent taste, like that of a pomegranate; nor 
does it stick to the fruit it contains. The inside 
of this fruit is a furrowed globe, divided into seg- 
ments, like those of an orange, but unequal in 
size, and not adhering to each other. The num- 
ber of these segments is alw ays equal to that of the 
rays of the top which covers the fruit. The fewer 
there are of these segments, the bigger they arc. 
There are often in the same fruit segments as 
big again as any of those that ara on the side of 
them. These segments are white, a little trans- 
parent, fleshy, membranous, full of juice like 
cherries or raspberries, of the taste of strawberries 
and grapes together. Each of the segments en- 
closes a seed of the figure and size of an almond 
stripped of its shell, having a protuberance on 
one of its sides. These .seed-s are covered with 
two small skins, the outermost of which eerves 
for a basis to the filaments and membranes of 
which the pulp is composed. The substance of 
these seeds comes very near to that of chestnuts, 
as to their consistency, color, and a.stringent qua- 
lity. ‘ This tree originally grows in the Molucca 
islands, where it is cjilled mangostan, hut has 
been tran.splanted thence to the islands of Java 
and Malacca, at which last place it thrives 
very well. Its tuft is so fine, so regular, so 
equal, and the appearance of its leaves so beau- 
tiful, Uiat it is at present looked upon at Ba^via 
as the most proper for adorning a garden and af- 
fording an agreeable shade. Tliere are few seeds, 
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however, to be met with in this fruit that are 
good for planting, most part of them being abor- 
tive. Ruinphius observes, that the inangos- 
tan is universally acknowledged to be the best 
and wholesomest fruit that grows in India ; that 
its flesh is juicy, white, almost transparent, and 
of as delicate and agreeable a flavor as the richest 
grapes; the taste and smell being so grateful, 
that it is scarcely possible to be cloyed with eating 
it. lie adds, that when sick people have no re- 
lish for any other food, they generally eat this 
with great delight; but, should they refuse it, 
their recovery is no longer expected. On the 
top of the fruit is the figure of five or six small 
triangles joined in a circle ; and at the hottom 
several hollow green leaves, which are remains 
of the blossom. When they are to be eaten, the skin, 
or rather flesh, must be taken off ; under which 
are found six or seven white kernels, placed in a 
circular order; and the pulp with which these 
are enveloped is the fruit, than which nothing 
can be more delicious. It is a happy mixture 
of the tart and the sweet, which is no lesswhole- 
.some than pleasant : and, like the sweet orange, 
is allowed in any quantity to those who arc 
afflicted with putrid or inflammatory fevers. 

GARllIK, that division of Lower Egypt 
which is included between the Nile of Rosetta, 
and the Nile of Damietta. It is the best wa- 
tered and most fertile part of the Delta, and is 
intersected by immerons (canals, but it has no 
natural variety of surface : its ornaments are the 
lUxiKiant vegetation, and numerous villages, 
with which it is covered. i\Ie-Mehallet el 
Kibeer is the princi))al town. 

CARD, a department of France, part of Lan- 
guedoc, and surrounded by the ^lediterranean 
and tlie departments of the Lozbre, the Ardeche, 
the Rhone, the llerault, and the Aveyron. It 
is divided into the four arrorulisse.ments of Nismes 
(the chief town), Uzi^s, Alais, and V'igan, and 
has a population of more than 322,000. It 
forms part of the ninth military division, and of 
tile fljocese of Avignon: in regard to jurisdic- 
tion, jt is subject to the cour royale at Nismes. 

This department is on the south, level ami 
fertile : winter is here searcely known, but the 
’U’oeco, and the crowds of nios([uilocs are troii- 
hlosomc : thunderstorms are also frequent. 
The northern part lies among the Cevennes, is 
rugged and barren, but populous, and carrying 
on a number of manufactures. It also has mines 
of copper, lead, iron, pit-coal, vitriol, and some 
of gold arid silver. This department is on the 
whole considered one of the most thriving in 
France. The Protestant and Catholic popula- 
tion, however, being nearly equal, frequent re- 
ligious disputes still occur, and are urged witli 
disgraceful animosity. Hence the wars of the 
Cevennes so destructive. In our own davt the 
burning of houses, and the massacre of their 
inhabitants, occurred after the second return of 
lx>ui3XVlIL 

Card, Pont nu, is a celebrated Roman aque- 
duct, in the department of the Gard, joining 
two mountains, and passing over the Ganl or 
Gardou. It is 157 feet in height, 530 in length 
at the bottom, and 872 at the top, and consists 
of three tiers of arches. The lowest tier has 


six arches, the second eleven, and the third 
thirty.five, but these last are much smaller than 
the others. It supports a canal of four feet 
wide, and five deep, lined with a strong cement, 
which has never failed. The road to Nismes is 
made by a band of some miles to pass by this 
aqueduct, and a bridge is thrown over the Gar- 
don, close to its eastern side. It is accessible 
only at its southern extremity. Its boldness and 
simplicity always excite the admiration of tra- 
vellers. Rousseau says, the Romans alone were 
capable of producing such a work. 

Gard, or Gardon, a river of Lower Lan- 
guedoc, France, which rises in the Cevennes, and 
falls into the Rhone, three miles above Beau- 
caire. It is small, but is often increased by land 
floods. 

GARDA, a lake of Austrian Italy, formed by 
the rivers Trent, Saraca, and Tuscolano ; thirty- 
five miles long, and from three to fourteen 
broad : the depth varies from ten to 300 feet. The 
whirlwinds from the mountains of Trent and 
Verona gave it a stormy motion resembling the 
waves of the sea. It was anciently named Ba- 
nacus, and is described by V’^irgil in his Georgies, 
lib. 2, as peculiarly subject to these tempestuous 
motions : — 

* Bcnacvis with tempestuous billows vext.* 

From this, its ancient name, is derived the mo- 
dern name of the department, Benaco, seated on 
its lianks. Its fish are famous for their delicious 
flavor; and the fishery was formerly farmed at 
8000 silver ducats. It belonged entirely to 
V'erona before the treaty of (.’ampo Forinio. 
Near this lake Buonaparte’s jirincipal exploits 
against the Austrians took place in 1790. 

Garda, a small open town of Italy, in the 
Veronese, north of Laeize ; it was anciently a 
fortress, with a citadel now in ruins, where the 
empress Adelhoit, widow of Lotliair, and wife of 
Otho I., was confined by Berenger II. Tt is 
seated at the end of the above lake, seventeen 
miles north-west of Verona. 

GAR I ) EN , 71. s. & V. (i. ^ Sax. jarda ; Swc. 
G A R 1 ) V N K R , 7/ . 5. ^nrdu ; Goth . gard ; 

Gardfmkg, n,5. J Vr.jardia ; Ital. gi- 

iirdhw; Welsh, gnrdd. A piece of ground en- 
closed and cultivatefl, or laid out for pleasure ; 
and hence imy place peculiar for its fruitfulness 
and beauty, used in composition, as garden- 
mould, garden-tillage, garden-ware. The act of 
planning, and laying out a garden: the person 
who cultivates and superintends it. 

Whan I thus herd the foules sing, 

I foil fast in a wnimenting, 

Hy whirhc art or by what engin 
I might coino into that gardin 
But waie I couthe ne ftudun none 
Into that gardin for to ^ono. 

Chaucer t Romaunt of the Rose* 
Thy promises arc like Adonis’s gardens* 

Which ono day bloomed, and fruitful were the next 

Shahsfnuire. 

My lord of Ely, wlnn I was last in Holbourn, 

I saw good .strawticrrios in your garden there. Id, 
Our bodies are our gardens* to the which our wilU 
arc gardeners ; so that, if wo plant nettles, '^r sow let- 
tuce, the power lies in our will. id, 

I am arrived from fruitful Lombardy, 

The pleasant garden of great Italy. Id. 

n C 
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In iho royal ordering of garJcM» there ought to bo 
gardens for all the months in tho year. Bacon. 

When ages grow to civility and elegancy, men come 
to build stately sooner than to garden finely ; as if 
gardenif^ were the greater perfection. td. 

Gardeners tread down any loose ground, after they 
have sown onions or turnips. Id. Natural History. 

At first, in Home’s poor age, 

When both her kings and consuls held the plougli. 

Or gardened well. Ben Jonson*s Catiline. 

Some Trees, when men oppress© their aged heads 
(With waighty stones) they fructilie the moro j 
And, when upon some Herbs the gard’ner tread. 

They thrive and prosper, better tlian before. 

Geo. Withers. 

They delight most in rich black garden-mould, that 
is deep and light, and mixed rather with sand than 
clay. Mortimer. 

A clay bottom is a much more pernicious soil for 
trees and garden-ware than gravel. Jd. 

Peas and beatjs are witat belong to garden-tillage as 
wfdl as that of the field. Id, Husbandry. 

My compositions in gardening are after the Piiidar- 
ick manner, and run into the heatitiful wildness of 
nature, without affecting the nicer elegancies of art. 

* Spectator. 

Cominou understandings, like cits in gardening, 
allow no shades to their picture. Shenstotw. 

Karths coarsest tr^ad, the garden's homtdiegt roots. 
And scarce tho suinuier luxury of fruits 
His sliort repast in huiubbuiess supply, 

With all a hcrniil's board would scarce deny. 

Byron. Childe Harold, 

Gardens, Fi.oating. Abbe Clavii;'ero, in 
his History of Mexico, says, that wlicii ilto Mex- 
icans were brouglit tinder snbjcu'tion to the Col- 
huan and Tepaiiecim nation^, and confined to the 
miserable little islands on tin? lake of Mexico, 
they had no land to cultivate, until necessity 
compelled them to form moveable fudds and 
t^ardens, which floated on the waters of the lake. 
The method which they atlopted to make these 
is cxtromcly simple. They ])lait and twist to- 
jgeltier willows ainl roots of marsh plants orothi?r 
materials, which arc li'gbt, but capable of sup- 
jiorting the earth firmly united. l^pon this 
fbnndation they lay the light bushes which float 
on the lake ; arui over all the mini and dirt 
which they draw up from tlic bottDin. Thinr 
regular figure is qua<lrangular ; their length and 
breadth various ; but generally they are about 
eight perches long, and not more than three in 
breadtii, and have less than a foot of r-Ievation 
above the .surface? of the water. These were the 
first fields which the Mexicans had after the 
foundation of Mexico; there they first cultivated 
maize, pepper, and other plants. In time, as 
these fitdds became inimerous from the irnliistry 
of the jicople, they cnllivate<l gardens of flowers 
and odoriferous plants, which they employed in 
the worship of their gods, and for the recreation 
r»/ their nobles. All plant.s thrive in them .sur- 
prisingly ; the mud of the lake affords a very 
fertile soil, and reqviires no water from the clouds. 

In the large gardens there is commonly a little 
tree, and even a little hut to slielter the cultiva- 
tor and defend him from rain or the sun. When 
the Chinampa, or owner of a garden, wishes to 
change his situation, to remove from a disagree- 
able ne'ghbour, or to come nearer to his own 
^amily, he gets into his little vessel, and by his 


own strength alone, if the garden is small ho 
tows it after him, and conducts it where ver^ ho 
pleases. 

Gardens, Hanging, in antiquity, gardens 
raised on arches by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Ba- 
bylon, to gratify his wife, Aniyctis, daughter of 
Astyages, king of Media. Q. Curtius makes 
them equal in height to the walls of the city, 
viz. fifty feet. They contained a square of 4oo 
feet on every side, and were carriecl up into tho 
air in several terraces laid one above another, 
and the ascent from terrace to terrace was by 
stairs ten feet wide. The arches sustaining the 
whole pile were raised one above another, and it 
was strengthened by a wall, surrounding it on 
every side, of twenty-two feet in thickness. Tho 
floors of each of the terraces were laid in the fol- 
lowing manner: — On the top of the arches were 
first laid large flat stones, sixteen feet long and 
four broad. Over them was a layer of reed 
mixed witli a great quantity of biluineii ; over 
which were two rows of bricks, tdosely cemented 
together by plaster, and over all were laid thick 
sheets of lead ; and upon tin? lead was laid the 
mould of the garden. The motild, or earth, was 
of such a depth as to admit the largest trees to 
take root and grow; and it was covered with 
various kinds of trees, plants, and flowers. In 
the upper terrace lliere was an engine, whereby 
water was drawn up out of the river for watering 
the whole garden. 

G A H I) K M N G . See 1 1 ( ) u 1 1 c u L 1 u R 
GAIlDiNlA, or Gaiuunia, a genus of tlie 
moiiogynia onler, and |>entandria class of plants, 
natural onler thirtieth, contortx. Tho lobes o{ 
the corolhe are bent obliquely to the right; .style 
elevated ; two-lobed ; segments of the calyx 
vertical. Species nineteen ; chielly Kast Indian 
plants. From tin* bark of some species exudes 
a gum, like gum elemi,and the fruit of <i. <iuine- 
tonuu, thrown into the water, intoxieales iislu-s. 

GAllDlNKll (colonel James), a bravo and 
pious officer in the army, the son of captain Fa- 
trick Gardiner. His father had served under 
king William HI. and qiiei n Anne, and died in 
(iermany after the battle of Hoelislet. Our hero 
was born at ('arriden, J.anuary the 1 Oih, IGflU. 1 le 
was educated at Linlithgow, and made a very 
corisitlerable progress in the langua«ges, hut, hav-i 
ing an attachment to the military life, he served 
very early as a cadet ; and, at fourteen year.s of 
age, bore an design’s commission in a Scots re- 
giment in the Dutch service, wherein he couli- 
imed till 1702; when he received a similar 
commission in ;i Britwli regiment from queeii 
Anne, which he bore in the famous battle ol 
Uamillies. In this memorable action, being 
sent on a desperate service, he very narrowly 
esca])ed with his life. While calling to his ineii, 
a imcsket ball entered his mouth, and, without 
touching his longue or his teeth, went througli 
his neck, and came out about an inch and a 
half on the left side of the vertebEje. Not feeling 
the pain at first, he began to suspect be had 
swallowed the ball, till he fell with loss of blood. 
After this he passed two nights and all next day 
in the open air, in extreme cold weather, and 
had his wound dressed at last by an ignorant 
barber-surgeon; in spite of all which he reco 
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vcrc«V tft 1706 he wa<i raised to a lieutenancy, 
and soon after made a cornet in lord Stoir's regi- 
ment of Scots Greys; and, in 1715, a captain- 
lieutenant’ of dragoons. When the earl of Stair 
went ambassador to France, he appointed him 
nis master of horse. In 1715 he was promoted 
to a captaincy; and, in 1717, to a majority. In 
1724 he was made major of an older regiment; 
in 1730 he was advanced to the rank of lieute- 
nant-colonel ; and, in 1743, to that of colonel of 
a regiment td' dragoons, at the head of which he 
fell, fighting bravely, at the battle of Preston 
Pans, on the 2 1st of September, 1745, in the 
lifty-cighth year of his age. In his person he 
was tail, graei?ful, strong built, and well-propor- 
tioiieiU lie, in his younger years, plunged so 
deep in every fashionable vice, that Ids compa- 
nions styled hiiTW the happy rake. But, in this 
vortex of vice and dissipation, he was suddenly 
arreste<l in a manner which he always consi- 
dered as miraculous. Our limits permit us not 
to (piote the full account, given by Or. Dodd- 
ri<lge ; but the suhstance of it is as follows : — 
In .Inly, 1719, major Gardiner, having spent the 
Sabbath evening with some gay company till 
el(‘ven, and having an assignation w ith a married 
woman at twadve, in order Go kill the tedious 
hour/ took up a book, left by his mother or 
aunt in his chamber, entitled the Christian Sol- 
dier; wherein he expected to find som(? amuse- 
inent from the author’s' spiritualising the terms 
of his profession. But, while reading it enre- 
lessly, lie was surprised by a sudden and extra- 
ordinary l)la7.e of light; an<l, upon looking up, 
beheld, to Ids astonislnmMit, a visible represen- 
tation of our Saviour on the cross, sus])ended in 
the air, and surrounded with glory ; while, at the 
same time, he thought he lieard a voice, saying, 
‘Oh! sinner, did I suH’er this for thee, and are 
these thy returns'’ Struck with this amazing 
phenomenon, he sunk dowm in his arm-chair, 
uid continued for some lime insensible ; from 
which circninstunee Dr. Doddridge often sug- 
gested to him, that he was, perhaps, all the time 
aslee)), ami dreaming; but he himself considered 
it. as not a dream, but a real w'aking vision. From 
that time to his death he became as eminently 
distinguished for piety as he had fornierly betai 
ti-r profanity. In July, 17‘26, he married lady 
Frances Krskine, daughter of the earl of Buchan, 
by whom he had tlnrtcen children. From tin? 
numerous anecdotes recorded by Dr. Do(blrid.:e, 
we shall only adrl one more, which may ath>rd 
a useful example to others in an age wherein 
duelling is so frequent. He had been so inm h 
addicted to this fashionable folly in his younger 
years, that he liad fought three duels before he 
was quite a man; but, to a challenge he re- 
ceived after his conversion, he made this culm 
reply: — ‘ 1 fear sinning, though you know 1 do 
not fear fighting.’ Dr. Doddridge has summed 
up his character in ftwv words, in the quotation 
from Virgil, prefixed as a motto to his work : — 

— Justior alter 

Nec pietatc fuit, nec hello tnajor et armis. 

Gaudinrr (Stephen), bishop of ^Vinchoste^, 

chancellor of Kngland, was bom at Bury St. 
I-'dmuiurs, in lie was natural son to 


Richard Woodville, the brother of queen Eli- 
zabeth, wife to Edward IV., and was educated at 
Cambridge. He signed the divorce of Henry 
Vlll. from Katharine of Spain; abjured the 
pope^s sujiremacy ; and wrote De \’ci k et Faisal 
Obedienti^, in behalf of the king: yet in Ed- 
ward VI.’s reign he opposed the Reformation, and 
was imprisoned ; but was liberated by queen. 
Mary. He drew up the articles of marriage be- 
tween her and Philip II. of Spain. He was 
viohmt against the reformers, but on his death- 
bed often repeated these words, Erravi cum 
Petro, sed non flevi cum Petro; < I have sinn(?d 
with Peter, but I have not wept with Peter.’ Ho 
died in lo.'i.'ii. 

GARDN lilR (Alan, lord) a distinguished naval 
ofticer, born in the north of England, at the age 
of thirteen became a midshipman, and was made 
post-captain in the Preston, of fifty guns, wliich 
lie commanded on the Jamaica station in 1766. 
in 1782 he removed to the Duke, of ninety-eight 
guns, in which ship he first broke the French 
line on the 12th of Apiil. He was inaile rear- 
admiral in 1793, and appointed commander- 
in-chief on the Leeward Island station. After 
an iucffectiial attempt on Marlinico he returned 
lioine, and was i mjiloyed as rear-admiral of the 
white under lord llowe. On the 1st of June, 
1791, he so distinguished himself that he was 
made a baronet and major-general of marines. 
In 1800 lui was created an Irish peer, and suc- 
ceeded carl St. V'incent iu 1807 in the command 
of the channel lleet. He sat iu tliree successive 
jiarliaments, and was finally made a British 
peer with the title of baron Gardner of Uttox- 
eter. He difd at Batii in 1BU9. 

GARGANO, :\Joxr, a mountainous tract of 
Italy, bounded by the gulf of Venice on the 
nortii-e:ist and south, and the Neapolitan pro- 
vince of the (’apilanala on the west. It is sub- 
ject to Naples, and lies betwien l.j'^ 37' and IG^’ 
21' of F.. long, and 4P’ 30' and 41'’ 58' of 
N. lat., including a territorial extent of GOO 
square miles. It consists of a circular range of 
mountains ainl hills, which encrlose noble fertile 
valleys. The most nanarkable points are Monti* 
C’alvo iu the centre, Monte Sagro to the e.i.vf, 
iMontc Spigro to tin* north, Monte ( iar;.:araris to 
the west, and Monte di Rignano to tin* south. 
Monte Cal VO, the highest, is supposed to be 
.■»000 feet above the sea. The whoU iua-<s I'on- 
sists eff secondary limestone, formed apparently 
at different times; containing metallic veins; 
but no mines have ever been opened : and the 
unadventurous inhabitants manutacturc nothing, 
and neglect agriculture : many medical plants 
are howevi'i* reared. Population 8o,000. 

GAR'GAIHSM, n. s. I Fr. -.//.ganW Gr. 

(Jau'oaiu/.it, e. rt. i ymiynpur/ioc. A liquid 
form of meiliciiie, used to wash the inoutli and 
throat, 

Apophlegmalisins and garijurisins draw the rhcutii 
down by the palate. Inicons Natund liUtory, 

Vinegar, put to the uostriU, or gargarited, doth cas« 
the hiccough ; for that it is usiriugent, and inhibileth 
the inuliim of tlic spirit. Id. 

Gargarisms arc used when the mouth and 
throat are inflame«i, ot i.cen'tted. A small quan- 
tity may be taken into the moutli, and moved 
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briskly about, and then spit out ; or, if the patient 
cannot do this, the liquor may be injected by a 
syringe. Wlien gargles are required, their use 
should be more frequently repeated than is done 
in common practice. 

GARGET, n. 1. A distemper in cattle. 

The garget appears in the head, maw, or ia the 
hinder parts. 3fortimer*M Iftubandrg, 

GAllGJfj, n distemper in geese, which by 
stufliiig the head frequently proves mortal. 
Three or four cloves of garlic, beaten in a mortar 
with sweet butter, made into liltUi balls, and 
given fasting, arc the ordinary means of cure. 

GARGLE, n. s. & v. a. Fr. ^ai'gimiller ; Ital. 
f^argagliiivi ; Ger. gurgel^ from I Mt. gurgulioj ih*i 
throat. To wash the throat with a liquid, which 
is not swallowed : a liquid prepared for this use. 
To warble a play in the throat — this use is 
improper. 

Gurgle twice or thrice with sharp oxy crate. 

Those which only warble long. 

And gargle in their throats a song. Waller. 
They comb, and then they order every hair ; 
Next gargle well their throats. Drydens Pers. 
So charmed you were, you ceased awhile to doat 
On nonsense gargled in an eunuch's throat. FetUun. 

The excision made, the blecdinst will soon be stopt 
bv gargling with oxycrate. Wuemans Surgery. 

His throat was washed with one of the gargles set 
down in the method of cure. Id. 

GARCiOL, n.s. A distemper in hogs. 

The signs of the gargol in liogs arc, hanging down 
of the head, moist eyes, staggering, and loss of appe- 
tite. Mortimer, 

(lAIMDF.LLA, in botany, fennel flower of 
('rete, a genus of tlu? trigynia order, ami dode- 
candria class of plants; natural order twenty- 
sixth, multisili<|uw : c:.\k. pentapliyllous, with 
leaves resembling flower-petals; there are rive 
bilabiate and bifid ncctaria : cai’s. polyspernious, 
and adhering together. Species one only, a Ca{)c 
clinibi T. 

G A K LA N D, Fr. garlaiide, guirUauh' ; S pan . 
ghlunduy prohal)ly of Lat. grro, to bear : or ‘ from 
gird and lada, or lindo^ a fillet.’ — Thomson. A 
wreath of flowers : used also figuratively as f;x- 
])ressive of esteem and value. 

And to the grove of which that I you told. 

By aventure, his way he gJin to hold. 

To inaken him a gorlond of the greves. 

Were it of woodbind or of liawthorn loves. 

Chaucer. Knightes Tale. 
With every minute you do change a iniud. 

And call him noble that was now your hato. 

Him vile, that was your garland. Shakspeare. 

A reding world will never stand upright. 

Till Richard wear the garland of the realm. 

• —How ! wear the garland! do'st thou mean the crown ? 
— Ay, iny good lord. Id. Jtichard III. 

An Anne is with a garlarul here extended j 
And as the Motto saith it is intended 
* To alt that persavere.' 'J’his being ho 
Let none be faint in heart though they be blow 
For he that croepes, ui^td his Race be done 
Shall gaine a wreath, as well as they that runne 
This being so let no man walk in doubt 
As if God’s Anne of Ci’raco were stretched out 
To some small number: For, whoe'er begins 
Aro ^ 'Tsevcrcs, the proforred yor/anJ win ns. 

Oeo, yfilfmt. 
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Strephon, with heavy twigs of laurol-trec, 

A garland made, on temples for to wear ; 

For he then chosen was the dignity 
Of village-lord that Whitsuntide to bear. 

Sidney. 

Then party-coloured flowers of white and red 
She wove, to make a garland for her head. 

Dryden. 

Vanquish again ; though she be gone. 

Whose garland crowned tlie victor's hair. 

And rcigii ; jlhough she has left the throne. 

Who made thy glory worth thy care. Prior. 

Her gods and godlike heroes rise to view. 

And all her faded i^ar/amfr bloom anew. Pope, 
From mom till night, from night till startled morn 
Peeps blushing on the Revels laughing crew. 

The song is heard, the rosy garland worn, 

Devices quaint, and frolicks ever new. 

Byron. Childe Harold. 

GARLICK, ». 5. > Saxon jan, a lancc 

Garmck-katkr, n.s. $ and leek. A well- 
known plant, having a bulbous root, consisting 
of many small tubercles included in its coats: 
the leaves are plain ; the flowers consist of six 
leaves, formed into a corymbus on the top of the 
stalk ; and are succeeded by subrotund fruit, 
divided into three cells, which contain roundish 
seeds. (Jarlick-eater is used to (l(*scribc a mean 
dirty fellow. 

You've mada good work. 

You and your apron-men, that stood so much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and 
The breath of garlickeaters. 

Shakspeare. CorioUimu. 
This tree is pn^tty common in Jamaica, and several 
othrr places of America, where it usually rises to the 
hci|.;ht of thiity or forty foet, and spreads info many 
branches. When the flowers fall olT the pointal, it 
bcc<»mcs a round fruit, v^hich, when ripe, has a rough, 
brow'iiish rind, and a mealy sweet pulp, but a siiong 
scent of gnrliek. MtUer. 

Garliek is of :m extremely strong smell, and of aa 
acid and pungmit taste. It is extremely active, as may 
bo proved by applying plasters of garliek to the feet, 
which will give a strong smell to the breath. Hill. 

( J A R 1 , 1 ( K I h )'ar t roe . See ( ’ r a i i : v a , 
GARMKN'r. G\i\ V T . guarniment . A cover- 
ing for the butly. 

My body to clothe, it makelh no force j 
A morning mautlo shal )»o Kutricicnt 
The grevous woundcs of liis pilous corse 
Shal be to me a ful royoX garnement. 

Cfuiucer, Lament of Mary ^fogduleine. 

- • ■ Kacb gan undight 

Their garments wott and weary armour free 
To dry themselves by Vulcant-s flaming light, 

And ckc their lately bruyed parts to bring in plight. 

Spenser. Faerie Queenc. 
Hence, rotten tiling, or I shall shake thy hones 
Out of thy garments. Shakspeare. Coriolar^^. 

Our leaf, once fallen, springeth no more ; neither 
doth the snn or summer adorn us aiutin with the gar- 
ments of new leaves ami flowers. Raleigh's History. 
Three worthy persons from his side it tore. 

And dyed his garment with their scattered goro. 

^ Waller. 

The peacock, in all his pride, does not disjday half 
the colours that appear in the garments of a British 
lady, when rIic is dressed. Addison*s Spectator. 

GARNER, n. ft. & r. a. Fr. grentar, from 
l.iUb gram; Ital. grtnario. A place iu wnicn 
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threshed grain is kept : die act of storing it up 
in garners. 

But 86 what golde han uierers, 

4nd silver eke in his gamort, 

Chaucer, Romauni of the RoiC, 
For sothe it is— whom it displese — 

There male no murchaunt live at esc ; 


Ne never shall, though he hath gotten 
•though he have golde in garners yeten ; 

For to be nedy he dredeth sore. Id» 

Earth's increase, and foyson plenty. 

Barns and garners never empty. Shakspeare, 
There, where 1 have garnered up my heart. 

Where either 1 must live, or bear no life, /d, 
For sundry foes the rural real ua surround ; - 

The fieldxnouse builds her garner under ground ; 

Fur gathered grain the blind laborious mole. 

In winding mazes, works her hidden hole. 

Dry den. 

GARNRUIN ( a celebrated aeronaut, 

and the first who made the experiment of de- 
scending in a parachute. This he accomplished 
on the 21st of September, 1802, ascending from 
an enclosure in North AudJey-street, Grosvenor- 
square. At the computed height of 4154 rreiich 
feet, the intrepid voyager cut the rope which 
attached the car to the balloon, and descended 
safely in the fields near Kentish Town, the bal- 
loon falling the next day near Faniham in 
Surry. INI. Garnerin's' death was occasioned by 
apoplexy in the Theatre du Jardin Beaujolin at 
Paris, August, 1823. Having the rope wliich 
sustained the curtain in liis hand, by a sudden 
relaxation of his grasp, he allowed it to fall, 
when one of the weights struck him on the 
head, and lie never fully recovered from the 
blow. 

GARNET, n.s. Ital. garmto, f^renato (from 
its ri?semblanco to the pome«'niniite seed, or from 
low Lat. granatus). A precious stone. 

The garnet seems to be a species of the carbuncle of 
the ancients : tho Boh<‘inian is rod, with a slight cast 
of a liame-colour j and the Syrian is red, with a slight 
cast of purple. WuodwardU Met. Foss. 

The garnet is a gem of a middle degroc of hardness, 
between the sapphire and the common crystal. It is 
found of various sizes. Its surfaces are not so smooth 
or polite as those of a ruby, and its colour is ever of a 
strong red, with a plain admixture of blueisli : its 
degree of colour is very different, and it always w'ants 
much of tho brightness of the ruby. Hill. 

(lAiiAiET (Henry), an English Jesuit of noto- 
riety, was born in Nottinghamshire in 1555, and 
educated at Winchester school. He then went 
to Rome and entered the Jesuits* College in 1575, 
where he became professor of philosophy and the- 
ology. In 1580 he returned to England as provin- 
cial of his order ;* and abode here without moles- 
tation for several years. But he now held a se- 
cret correspondence with the court of Spam ; and 
by an answer winch lie gave to a case of consci- 
ence submitted to him, in regard to the destruc- 
tion of heretics, is said to ha\-^ given an impulse 
to the gunpowder plot. He was tried as an 
accomplice in it, and executed at the west end of 
St. Paul’s, May 3rd, 1C06. 

Garnet, in mineralogy, a genus of the si- 
licious kind, divided by Kirwan into oriental 
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garnet, common garnet, and amorphous garnet 
and by professor Jameson, into pyramidal, dode- 
cahedral, and prismatic. We shall here, however, 
treat only of the garnet, properly so called, which 
is a dodecahedral of Jameson, and is divided 
into the precious or noble, and the common gar- 
net : — 

Precious or noble garnet. — Colors dark red, 
falling into blue. Seldom massive, sometimes 
disseminated, most commonly in roundish grains, 
and crystallised. 1. In the rhomboidal dodeca- 
hedron, which is the primitive form ; 2. Ditto, 
truncated on all the edges; 3. Acute double 
eight-sided pyramid ; and 4. Rectangular four- 
sided prism. The surface of the grains is gene- 
rally rough, uneven, or granulated ; that of the 
crystals is always smooth. Lustre externally 
glistening ; internally shining, bordering on 
splendent. Fracture conchoidal. Sometimes it 
occurs in lamellar distinct concretions. Trans- 
parent or translucent. Refracts single. Scratches 
quarts, but not topaz. Brittle. Rather difficultly 
frangible. Sp. gr. 4 0 to 4*2. Its constituents are, 
silica 39*60, alumina 19*66, black oxide of iron 
39*68, oxide of manganese 1*80. — Berzelius. Be- 
fore the blowpipe it fuses into a black enamel, or 
scoria. It occurs imbedded in primitive rocks, 
and primitive metalliferous beds. It is found in 
various northern counties in Scotland ; in Nor- 
way, lapland, Sweden, Saxony, France, &c. It 
is cut for ring-stones. 

Common garnet. — Deep red, inclining to vio- 
let, or verging to black, or olive, or leek-green, 
or brown, seldom yellow. Its external lustre 
casual, internal 2*3. Transparency, 2*31. Of 
tfjc brownish and bluckisi), most frequently, 0. 
Of the green at most, 2. (Crystallised as the 
former variety, the surface of the crystals often 
diagonally seamed, frequently found also in 
rough rounded grains, or fragments. Fracture 
uneven, inclining to the conchoidal, Hat or im- 
perfect, often to the splintery. HardnosSj from 
10 to 11. Yet sometimes only 9. Sp. gr. of the 
red, from 3*941 Werner, to 4*000 Brisson ; of 
the green, from 3*75 to 3*800. 

Kirwan found tliat of some small garnets 3*63. 

Both varielies exert most commonly some ac- 
tion on the lu'dgnetic needle. According to 
Bergman, they are fusible, per se, by the blow- 
pipe, sometimes into a transparent green glass, 
but most commonly into a black slagg. Alkalies 
Ilux them Avith great difficulty ; borax and micro- 
cosmic salt convert them into a green or black 
glass. Gerhard tells us, that in a strong heat 
they form a gray glass ; yet Fourcroy, in a strong 
heat of eleven hours, found garnets powdered, 
barely softened, and agglutinated. Observing 
tliese different ri*sults, he exposed thirty-five grains 
weight of small Bohemian garnets, whose sp. gr. 
was 3*63, to a bla.sl heat for a few minutes, and 
found them melted into an opaque dajk gray, 
fine-grained porcelain, by ii beat of 1 36*^. 

By Bergman's account this stone contains more 
silex tlr.in argil 1, and mure argill th*an calx ; ot 
iron it contains from 0 0*2 to 0*20. 

By Achard, red Bohemian garnet contains 
0*483 silex, 0*30 argill, 0*116 cal.x, and 0*10 
iron. 

Weigleb found the green garnets of Saxony to 
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contain 0*3645 of silex, 0*3083 calx, and 0*2875 
of iron. If so, the gieen garnets being also spe- 
cifically lighter, we may suspect them to be spe- 
cifically different from tlie red. In another 
experiment, however, Weigleb found the argil- 
laceous ingredient also in the green; and so did 
Merz ; for, in that of Ehrenberg, he found 0*40 
of silex, 0*20 argill, 0*08 calx, and 0*20 of iron. 
The twelve grains missing must have been air 
and water, and perhaps a casual loss ; but it ap- 
pears the calx is aerated, as Weigleb found also 
a considerable deficit. 

It is commonly found in schistose mica, or 
gneiss, more rarely in argillites or granites. 

Garnets, Counterfeit, are made as follows. 
Take prepared crystal, 2 oz. red lead, 6 oz. man- 
ganese, 16 gr. zaffre, 3 gr. : Mix all well, put 
them into aorucible, cover it well with lute, and 
set in a potter^ kiln for twenty-four hours. Or 
take crystal 2 oz. minium, 5^ oz. manganese, 15 
gr. and zaffre, 4 gr. but the best are composed of, 


Strass ..... 0*6630 
Glass of antimony . 0*3320 

Purple of Cassius . 0*002.5 

Oxide of manganese . . . 0*0025 


1*0000 

Mix and bake them as above. 

GAU’NlSll, v. fi. & 71. s. 1 1* r. f^ariur ; Ital. 

Garnishment, n.s. yguarnire ; Span. 

Garniture, 5. 3 an<l l*ort, gw//rm- 

cer ; hdt ah ornan\ — Minsheu. To ornament; 
embellish. Any decoration, whetlu*r of the per- 
son, table, or mind. It is a cant term in gaols 
for fetters : an acknowledgment in money when 
a prisoner goes to gaol. 

All within with flowers was garnished. 

That, when mild Zephyrus amongst them blew. 

Did breathe out bounteous smells, and painted colours 
show. Spenser, 

With taper light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish. 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. Shahspeare. 

So are you, sweet. 

Even in the lovely garnish of a boy. Id, 

Paradise was a terrestrial garden, garnished with 
fruits, delighting both the eye and the taste. 

llaieigh. 

All the streets were garnished with the citizens, 
standing in their liveries. Ilacon^s Henry VJI. 

The church of Sancta (hiistiniana in Paduua is a 
sound piece of good art, where the materials being 
ordinary stone, without any garnuhme?U of sculpture, 
ravLsh the beholders. IVottoft, 

There were hills which garnished their proud heights 
with stately trees. Sidney. 

With what expence and art, how richly drest ! 

(rornished with ’sparagus, hiuisoif a feast ! 

Dryden, 

As nature has poured out her charms upon the 
female part of our species, so they arc very assiduous 
in bestowing upon themselvrs the flricst garnitures of 
art. Addison*s Spectator, 

Plain sen^, which pleased your sires an age ago. 

Is lost without the garniture of show. (tranviUe, 

GARONNE, Ohpeh, a south-west dep'drtmciit 
of France, consisting of part of l.Aiigucdoc and 
Gascony, and bounded on the south by Spain, 
and on the west by the department of the Upper 
Pyrrnecs. It has a ujrritorial extent of 2840 
square miles, i.s divide d into flic four arrondissc- 


ments of Toulouse (the capital), St. Gaudens, 
Muret, and Villefraiiche. The southern pait, 
lying among the Pyrenees, is mountainous ; the 
rest consists of hills, extensive valleys, and small 
plains. In the arrondissement of St. Gauden's 
the soil is scarcely fit for any thing but pasturage ; 
throughout the rest it is rich and fertile, produ- 
cing not only corn, bnt most of the fruits ot 
warm countries, and particularly wine. TIic 
mountains contain mines of copper, lead^ iron, 
and coal. Garonne exports corn, cattle, and tlie 
produce of its mines, together with woollen stuffs 
and leather. Population 367,500, of whom 
18,000 are Protestants. 

Garonne, a large river of France, which rises 
among the Pyrenees, on the borders of Catalonia, 
and flows in a north-west direction through pai*t 
of Languedoc and Guienne. It becomes navi- 
gable at Muret, and receives the Dordogne at 
Bourg-sur-Mer, when it lakes the name of the 
Gironde. Passing by Bourdeuux, it falls into 
the Atlantic, by two mouths, called the Pas des 
Anes and the Pas de Grave. At its mouth it is 
above three miles wide, and the tide ris(;s to 
Beaucairc, nine miles below Bourdeaux. Jn its 
course, which is above 400 miles, it receives the 
Arriege, the Tarn, tiie Baise, the l.ot, and the 
Dordogne, besides a number of .smaller rivers. 

GAROUS, adf. Resembling pickle made oi 
fish. 

In a civet-cat an offensive odour proceeds, partly 
from its food, that being especially fish ; whereof this 
humour may be a garous excretion, and olidous sepa- 
ration. Browne, 

GARRAN, 71. 5. Frsc ; the same as gelding. A 
small horse. A Highland horse which when 
lirought to the north of England is called a gal- 
loway, C|, V. 

When he corncs forth, he will make their cows and 
garrnns to walk, if he doth no other harm to their 
persiins. Sj^eriser. 

Every man woulil be forced to provide wialcr- 
fodder for his team, whereas common garrui^ sliift 
upon grass the year round ; and this would force men 
to the enclosing of grounds, so that the race of garrnns 
would decrease. Tiiuple, 

GARRET, n.s. i Fr. garitv, the tower of a 

Garreteer, 71..S. 3 citadel, from Goth, ivara; 
Sax. wariaUf to guard. A room on the highest 
floor of the bou.se. Also rotten wood, bill in 
this sense it is out of use. An inhabitant of a 
garret. 

The colour of ihc shining part of rotten wood, by 
daylight, is in some pieces while, and in some pieei'S 
inclining to red, which they call the white and red 
garret. Bacon. 

The rooh, coininissinned by the government. 

Arc seldom to an empty’ </arrc< sent. Drgdcn. 

John Bull skipped from room to room ; ran up 
stairs and down stain, from the kitclien to iixegarrei. 

Arbuthtwt*s John Bull. 

On earth the god of wealth w'as made 
Sole patron of the building trade ; 

Leaving the arts the ipaeious air, 

With licence to build castles there : 

And 'ti# conceived their old pretence. 

To lodge in garrets, come# from thenee. Swift* 

GARRICK (David), the Rosciuu of his 
aso and country, was l)orn at the Angel Ii'" 
lltTcfurd ill 1716. Ili.s father, captain Peter 
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Garrick, was of a French refugee family, and had 
a troop of horse which were then quartered in that 
city. This rank he maintained in the army for 
several years, and was a major at his death. Mr. 
Garrick received the first rudiments of his educa- 
tion at Litchfield ; which he afterwards completed 
at Rochester, under the celebrated Mr. Colson, 
since professor at Cambridge. Dr. Johnson and 
he were fellow students at the same school ; and 
went up to London to push themselves into ac- 
tive life, in the same coach. On the 9th March 
1736 he was entered at J.incoln’s Inn. He soon 
quitted the law, and followed for some time the 
business of a wine merchant ; but at last he gave 
way to the irresistible bias of his mind, and 
joined a travelling company of comedians at Ips- 
wich, where he went by the name of Lydcile. 
Having in this poor school of Apollo oVmiined 
some acquaintance with the theatric art, he burst 
at once upon the world, in 1740, 1741, in all the 
lustre of perfection, at the little theatre in Good- 
man’s Fields, then under the direction of Henry 
Giffard. The character he first performed was 
Richard 111. to witness which the theatres at the 
west end of the town were soon deserted ; and 
Goodman’s Fields, from being rne rendezvous of 
citizens an<l their wives, became the resort of all 
ranks till the cluse of the season. Fleing offercul 
very advantageous terms for performing in Dub- 
lin, during ])art of the summer 1741, he went 
over to Ireland, and found the same just homage 
paid to his merit which, he had received from 
his countrymen. In the following winter he en- 
gaged with Fleetwood then manager of Dmry 
J/.uie : where he continued till the year 174.5, 
when he again went over to Ireland, as joint 
manager with Mr. Sheridan of the theatre royal 
in Smoke Alloy. Thence lie returned to Kngland, 
and engaged for the season of 1740 with Mr. 
Rich at Covent Garden. This was his last per- 
formance as an hired actor ; for in the close of 
that season Fleetwood’s patent for the manage- 
ment of the theatre in Drury Lane being expired, 
Mr. (iarriekand Mr. Lacy purchased the pro- 
perty of it, with till’ renovation of the patent ; 
and in winter 1747 opened ilw itli the greatest part 
of Mr. Fleetwooirs company ; and with the addi- 
:ion of Barry, Mrs. Pritchard, and Mrs.t’ibberfrom 
('Ovent Garden. To trace Mr. Ciarrick through 
all the various occurrences of his public life 
would swell this account to many pages. Suf- 
fice it to say, he continued in the full enjoyment 
of fame to the period of his retirement, and that 
hi.s universality of excellence never once admitted 
of a competitor. Tragedy, comedy, and farce, 
the lover and the hero, the jealous husband, and 
the thoughtless rake, were all alike his own. 
Rage and ridicule, doubt and despair, transport 
and tendernes.s, compassion and contempt; love, 
jealousy, fear, fury, and simplicity ; all took 
i»i turn possession of his features, xvhile each of 
them appeared to be the sole possessor of his 
heart. In the several (Jiaracters of Lear and 
Hamlet, Richard, DoriVas, Hom(H>, and Lusig- 
Tiane ; in his Hanger, Hayc'S, Drugger, Kitley, 
iirute, and Benedict, we saw the appropriate in- 
dix.*auon of passion accurately discriminated. 
There, is ofie part of his theatric.'d conduct which 
'vill ever be p corded to Mr. Garrick’s honor, 


viz. the zeal which he showed to banish from the 
stage all those plays that have an immoral 
tendency, and the purity of the English drama 
was beyond a doubt much more fully established 
during the administration of this theatrical mi- 
nister, than it had ever been under former ma- 
nagement. Notwithstanding the numberless and 
laborious avocations attendant on his profession 
as an actor, and his station as a manager ; yet 
still his active genius frequently burst forth in vari- 
ous dramatic, and poetical productions, and though 
his merit as an author is notof the first class, yet his 
great knowledge of men, manners, and stage 
effect, and his ha])py turn for lively and striking 
satire, made him generally successful in the 
drama, and his innumerable prologues and epi- 
logues have* been greatly admired. His ode on 
the tleatli of Mr. Pelham ran through four editions 
in less than six weeks. Among his original pro- 
ductions are, the Farmer’s Return, and Linco’s 
Travels, interludes ; ’Hie Guardian, Lethe, Lying 
Valet, Miss in her Teens, Male Coquet, Irish 
Widow, and other comedies in two acts: The 
Enchanter, a musical enlertaininent : lalliput, 
the Christmas Tale, and many others. W*e have 
thus traced him to the period of his retirement In 
spring 1776 ; when with a sfdendid fortune, and 
advancing in years, he sought to enjoy in the 
vale of life that dij^nifted and honorable ease, 
wliieli be had so well earned by the activity ami 
merits of his dramatic reign. But short was the 
period allotted to him for rclircmeiit : fur he died 
on the 20th January 1779. 

GAunicK (Kva M. Ilia), wife, and long the 
relict, of the cadebraled David Garrick, was born 
at Vienna, February 29l!i, 1725. Her maiden 
name, Viegel, she changed by command of the 
empress-queen, Maria Theresa, to that of \’io- 
lette, a translation of llie German vvord vielge, 
the anagram of her name. She was at this time? 
a favorite dancer at the. Imperial court. In 1744 
she came to Fngland, bringing with her a re- 
.corninendalioii from the countess of Stabremberg 
to lady Burlington, who received her as an in- 
mate of Burlington-house, and ever after treated 
her with great affection ; a circumstance which 
gave rise to a general but erroneous idea, that she 
was a natural daughter of the earl’s. \\ hile 
under this protection, mademoiselle \ iolclto 
formed an attaehment with Mr. (Jarrick, and on 
the 22nd of June, 1749, the iiu])lials were cele- 
brated, with the sanction of the countess Bur- 
lington, a marriage portion of £6000 being 
bestowed by her upon the bride. In 1751 ami 
in 1763 she aci'ompan ed her Imsband to the 
continent ; after whose dealh^ thoiigb strongly 
solicited by several persons of rank and fortune, 
she continued a widow, residing in her house on 
the Adelphi-terraco, wlnue she died suddenly, 
October loth, 1822. 

GARRISON, w.js. Ik r.rt. Yt. f:aniisoii. See 
GAUUtT. A fort ill Oil town or place ; the soldiers 
who are yilaccd tluTC to defend it ; the act of 
securing by fortresses. 

Eke jclousie may God confoundc 
That hath maked a toiire so voimdc, 

And made about a tjarnsortf 
To scllc Bialacoil in prison. 

Chuut'ct‘. of the Rose, 
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Some of them that are laid in garrison will do no 
great hurt to the enemiea. ^nser on Ireland* 

How oft bo laid to me. 

Thou art no soldier fit for Cupid's ^rarriwm. 

Sidney* 

Whom the old Roman wall so ill confined. 

With a new chain of garrisons you bind. 

Waller* 

Others those forces join. 

Which garrison the conquests near the Rhine. 

Dry dens Juocnal* 

GARllOWS, a mountainous but fertile dis- 
trict on the north-east frontier of Bengal, si- 
tuated between 25° and 26° of N. lat. Its 
chief town is Ghosegong. In the bed of one 
of its rivers is abundance of coal ; but the na- 
tives are half savages, and not acquainted with 
the art of working it. They go nearly naked, 
and, although they call themselves Hindoos, eat 
all kinds of food, and drink spirituous liquors. 
They are said to be mild in their tempers, and 
of gay dispositions. The poverty of this coun- 
try has alone prevented it from being added to 
Bengal ; but it is tributary to the British. 

GAUUU'LITY, ri. 5 . ^ 1 ydt. garrulf/s* The 

Gar'rulous, adj. S disposition or act of 
talking too much; inability to keep a secret. 

Let me here 

Expiate, if possible, my crime. 

Shameful garrulity* Milton's Agonistes. 

Some vices of speech must carefully be avoided ; 
first of all, loquacity or garrulity. 

Hay on the Creation, 
Old age looks out. 

And garrulous recounts the feats of youth. 

Thomson. 

GARRY, a lake in Perthsliire, of consider- 
able extent, which dischaige.s itself by a river of 
the same name. The river, taking a south- 
westerly course, receives the Bruar near Dalna- 
cordoch inn, the Tilt near the castle of Blair- 
Athol, and the Tummel several miles below the 
pass of Killicmnkie, and finally falls into the 
Tay, near Logierait. In its turbulent and rapid 
course there are several small water-hdls. 

GARSTANG, a populous town of Liuicashirc, 
229 miles from Ixmaon, in the post road be- 
tween Preston and J.«m(!aSter. It is near a mile 
in length, but built very irregularly. The church 
is a stately Gothic structure. It is seated on 
the VVyre, and by means of the navigable canal 
from Kirby-Kendal to West Houghton, which 
passes the town end, Garston has communication 
with the Trent, Severn, and Mersey. There is no 
manufactory immediately in the town, except 
flax-dressing, and the weaving of sacks, and 
other coarse articles ; but there are considerable 
cotton-works in the adjacent townships, within 
the limits of the parish. Three miles west of 
Garstang is the east-.side of Pilling-moss, the 
scene of a phenomenon of wliich an account, to 
the following effect, was given in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, No. 475. ‘ On Sunday, the 

2661 of January, 1744- — 5, a part of Pilling- 
]Vlo:M, lying between Hescoinb Houses and 
Wild Bear, was observed to rise to a surprising 
height. After a short time it shrunk as much 
below the level, and moved slowly towards the 
south side ; and in half an hour it covered twenty 
acres of land. Tlie* improved land adjoining to 


that part of the moss which moves m a concave 
circle, containing nearly 100 acres, is nearly filled 
up with moss and water, and in some parts is 
thought to be five yards deep. One family is 
driven out of their house, which is quite sur- 
rounded, and the fabric is tumbling down. The 
part of the moss which is sunk, like tlie bed of 
a river, runs north and south, and is above a 
mile in length, and half a mile in breadth. Wlieri 
the moss began to move, a man was passing 
over it from the west, who perceived, to his great 
.astonishment, that the ground moved southward. 
By a speedy return, he had the good fortune to 
escape being swallowed up.' 

GARTER, n.s* & v. a. Er. jarticre; Welsh 
gardersy gar, A string or riband which retains 
the stocking on the leg. A mark of the highest 
order of knighthood in England ; the name of 
the officer called the principal king at arms ; to 
bind as with a garter. 

He, being in love^ could not tee to garter his hose. 

Shakspeare. 

Now by my george, my garter ^ 

— ^The gcorgo, profaned, hath lost his holy honour. 
The garter, blemished, pawned his knightly virtur. 

Id. Richard HI, 

Let their heads be sleekly combed, their blue cuatit 
brushed, and their garters of an indifi'erent knit. 

Id* Taming of the Shrew. 

You owe your Ormond nothing but a sou. 

To fill in future times hi? father’s place. 

And wear the garter of his mother's race. 

Dryden* 

When wc rest in our clothes wc loosen our garters, 
and other ligatures, to give the spirits free passage. 

Hay* 

Handsome garters at your knees. Swift. 

There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves. 

And all the trophies of his former loves. Pope. 

Gaktf.r, Orper of the, a military order of 
knighthood, the most nobh? and anciont of any 
lay order in the world, instituted by Edward 1 1 1. 
The knights companions are geiierallv princes 
and peers ; and the king of ]‘'.ngland is the so- 
vereign of the order, 'riie number of kni'^hts 
was originally twenty-six ; but six were added 
in 1786, on account of tl»e increase of tin* royal 
family. They are a eorporation, having a great 
and little seal, ivc. Tlieir officers are a prelate, 
cliancellor, register, king at arms, and usher t)f 
the black rod. They have also a dean, witli 
tw’elve canons, and petty canons, vergers, and 
twenty-six pensioners, or poor knights. The 
prelate is the head. This office has always been 
invested in the bishop of Winchester. Next to 
the prelate is the chancellor; which office is 
vested in the bishop of Salisbury, who keeps 
the seals, &c. The next is the register, who by 
his oath is to enter upon tlie registry, the scru- 
tinies, elections, penalties, and other acts of tlie 
order with all fideUly : the dean of Windsor is 
always register ex oflicio. The fourth otficer is 
garter, and king at arms, being two distinct of- 
fices united in one person. He is the principal 
officer within the college of arms, and chief o 
the heralds. All tlieso officers, except the pre- 
late, have fee.s and pensions. The college of the 
order is seated in the castle of Windsor, within 
tlie chapel of St. George, and the charter-house, 
erected by the founder for that purpose. I 
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habit and ensign of the order are a garter, mantle, 
cape, Georgy, and collar. The first three were 
assigned the knights companions by the founder; 
and the George and collar by Henry VIII. The 
garter challenges pre-eminence over all the other 
parts of the dress, as from it the order is deno- 
minated. It is the first part of the habit pre- 
.sented to foreign princes and absent knights, 
who, as well as all other knights elect, are there- 
with first adorned : and it is of so great honor 
and grandeur, that by the bare investiture with 
this noble ensign, ibe knights are esteemed com- 
panions of the greatest military order in the 
world. It is worn on the left leg between the 
knee and calf, and is enamelled with this motto, 
lloni soit qui mal y pense. 

The mantle is the chief of those vestments 
made use of on solemn occasions. It is of blue 
velvet lined with white taffeta ; and to its collar 
is fastened a pair of long strings, with large tas- 
sels, called * cordons,^ made of blue silk inter- 
mixed with gold. On the left breast of this 
mantle are placed the arms of the order within 
the garter, richly embroidered. The mantle 
worn by the sovereign is distinguished by having 
a longer train than that of the knights. The 
color of these mantles is, by the founder’s statute, 
appointed to be blue ; and it so continued till 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, when it was changed 
to purple, and this was retained till about the 
twelfth year of king Charles 1., when ho restored 
the color of the mantle to its original institution. 

The surcoat, or kirtle, as well as the mantle, 
was originally composed of woollen cloth, and so 
eontirnicd till the reign of Edward IV^, about 
which time it was also made of velvet. Anciently, 
the color of this vesture changed every year, 
commonly into blue, scarlet, sanguine in grain, 
or whin* ; it is now made of crimson velvet, 
lined with white taffeta. 

The hood was formerly worn on the head at 
all public ceremoiiies, and made of the same ma- 
terials as the mantle, and sometimes was trimmed 
ar set oft' with a small proportion of garters ; but 
it is not now used in the same manner as for- 
merly, but remains fixed to the mantle as part of 
the habit; and, instead of the liood, the knights 
now wear on their heads a cap of black velvet, 
deep in the crown, lined with tafi’eta, and adorned 
with a large phime of ostrich feathers, inlheceu- 
tie of which is a tufi or aigrette of heron’s fea- 
thers ; these feathers are usually fixed to the cup 
by a band of diamonds. The custom of wearing 
these caps and fcallcTs, at the great solemnities 
of the order, had sometimes hei n omitted, in 
and before the reign of .lames I., and therefore, 
in a chapter held on the loth of April, in his 
tenth year, the custom of wearing the cap and 
feathers was established. 

The collar of the order is of gold, weighing 
thirty ounces Troy ; it is coinposr<l of twenty-six 
pieces, m ibo form of the gurter enamelled blue, 
>vith the motto of the order in gold ; in the ceii- 
tve of each garter is a rose, enamcUetl red, 
seeded gold, and leaved green : these twenty-six 
garters are fastened togellier with as many knots 
of gold. At tlie middle of it, pendent to one of 
the garters, is the badge of the order, being the 
figure of St, CJeorge armed, sitting on horseback, 
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and with a spear, encountering a dragon, which 
lies on his back under the horse’s feet. 

The left shoulder has from the institution been 
adorned with a larger garter, with the device, 
lloni soit, &c. Within this is the cross of the 
order, which w^as ordained to he worn at all 
times by king Charles I. At length the star was 
introduced, being a sort of cross irradiated with 
beams of silver. In 1551 Edward VI. made 
some alterations in the ritual of this order : that 
prince composed it in Latin, the original whereof 
is still extant in his own hand-writing, lie 
there ordained, that the order should no longer 
be called the order of St. George, but the order 
of the garter ; and, instead of the George, hung 
at the collar, he substituted a cavalier, bearing 
a book on the point of his sword, with the 
word, protectio graven on the sword, and verbum 
Dei on the book : with a buckle in the left hand 
and the word fides thereon. When the knights 
do not wear their robes, they are to have a silver 
star on the left side ; and they commonly bear 
the picture of St. George ; enamelled on gold, 
and beset with diamonds, at the end of a blue 
riband, crossing the body from the left shoulder. 
They are not to appear abroad without the gar- 
ter, on penalty of 6s. Qd. paid to the register. 

As this is one of the most splendid and favorite 
orders of the knighthood in this country, or even 
in Europe, we add an account of the Installation 
of the duke of Uutland, the earl of llardwickc, 
the duke of Beaufort, the marquis of Abeicorn, 
the earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, the carl 
of Winchclsca and Nottingham, and tlie earl of 
Chesterfield, on the ‘23rd of April, 1805. 

On the morning of installation, at ten o’clock, 
the Knights Companions begun the procession, 
in the following complete habit of the order, 
consisting of a black velvet plume, white ostrich 
feathers, and heron sprig : a, purple velvet mantle, 
liiic*d with white silk; gold and purple cordons; 
collar of the order; crimson velvet hood, and 
crimson velvet surcoat ; silver tissue jacket, and 
pufted breeches ; white silk ])antaloons ; white 
kid shoes ; silver shoe roses, and silver knee 
ditto, garter, &c. The officers of the order in 
their mantles, the Knights elect in their under 
habits, having their caps and feathers in their 
hands, and the honorable captain Yorke, the 
m)xy of the carl of llaidwicke, in his ordinary 
labit, attended the Soveieign in the royal apart- 
ment. The Officers of Arms, aud the four 
Serjeants at Anns, with their maces, attended in 
the Presence Chamber ; the Prebends, Poor 
and Naval Knights, as also the kettle drums, and 
liouse trumpets, in the Guard Chamber. The 
bonorable captain Yorke, proxy for the earl of 
llardwickc, walkcil in the procession, dressed. in 
his naval uniform. At eleven o’clock, a dis- 
eharee of guns announced the procession. 

The SoviTcign coming under his state, Garter 
King of Anns called over the knights ; and a 
1 rocession was made from the royal apartment, 
throiie:h the Presence and C.uard Chambers; the 
end of St. (Jeorge’s Hall; the lute private 
eha|.el : the passage leading to the great stairs; 
de.sctmding wliidi, through the hall to the great 
court ; and from thence, to the soutli door of St. 
George’s Chapel, in the following order; — 
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Two Fife-Majors. 

Pour Drum-Majors of the Household. 

— Lamb, Esq. Drum-Major of England, uncovered. 

Fourteen Trumpets. 

Two Trombones. 

Two side-Drums. 

Six Naval OfEcers of Travers* College, two and two. 

Eighteen Poor Knights of Windsor, two and two. 

Ten Prebends, two and two. 

Pursuivants and Heralds, two and two. 

Norroy (King at Arms), Clarcneioux (Ditto). 

Knights Elect, 

(Having their caps and feuth^a's in their hand) ; viz. 
Earl of (’hestcr/ield. l^arl of Wiiichclsea. 

Earl of Pembroke. Marquis of Abercorn. 

Duke of Beaufort. 

Duke of Kutlaiid. 

Knicmts Companions ; viz. 

Earls Camden, Spencer, 

Westmoreland, Salisbury, 

Earl of Chatham, 

Duke of Devonshire, 

Prince William, D. of (.Sloucester,'^ 

S D. of Cambridge, Duke of Sussex, 

D. of Cumberland, Duke of Kent, 

3 Duke of Clarence, Dtjkc of York, 

5 'H Prince of Wales, 

The Hegister (the Dean), 

** j Having (iarter King at Arms on his 
£?.£ right, and Deputy Black Bod on his 
o left hand, 

o ^ The Chancellor with the Purse, 

(.1. ^ Having on his right hand tho Prelate. J 

Lord Cliainbcrlain. The Sword of State, 

g g r THE SOVEREIGN. 

^ o / Ilia Train borne by the Marquisses of 
a a i Worcester and Tavistock, and tho 
O ^ Honourable Mr. Villiers. 

The Officers of State, viz. 

The Earl of Harrington, Gold Slick. 

Marquis of llcrlforJ, Master of the Horse. 

Earl Macclesfield, (-aptain of the Yeoman of the 
Guards, 

Lord St. Helens, Lord in Waiting. 

Baud of Gentlemen Pensioners. 

Ten of His Majesty's Pages, in a new uniform. 

In this ma.nnCT, inovinj; to the Chapel, the pro- 
cession entered the south door ; passed down the 
south aisle, and up the (centre, or nave, then 
turning to the left proceeded up the north aisle, 
to the Chapter-house ; the organ and band play- 
ing the IVIarch in {lercules; the Naval and Poor 
Knights dividing on either side, at some distance 
from the Chapter-house ; then the Prebends, 
next above ; and the Officers of Anns nearest to 
the Chapter-house. None entering with the 
Sovereign into the Chapter-house, but the 
Knights Companions, and the sworn Officers of 
the order ; the Knights elect retired to their chairs 
in the aisle behind the altar. The Sovereign's 
train was carried into tfie Chapter-house by 
(Jarter ; and borne o\it of the Cha])ter-house by 
Deputy Black Hod, and then again carried by 
the Train Bearers. Deputy Black Rod, and the 
Register, not having been sworn, remained in the 
aisle, opposite to the Knights elect. The 
Sovereign and the Knights Companions, being 
seated, the latter according to their seniority, and 
their stalls in the Chapel ; Garter acquainted liis 
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Majesty, that Jtobert Quarnie, Esq. Deputy 
Black Itod, waited at the door and humbly prayed 
admittance to take the oath of Office : and he 
being thereupon introduced by Garter, kneeled 
near the Sovereign, on the left hand, when Gar- 
ter, holding the Gospels, administered the oath. 
Deputy Black Rod, having kissed the Sovereign's 
hand, retired to his place at the bottom of the 
table. Then Garter, in the absence of the Chan- 
cellor (who was indisposed), acquainted Ilis 
IVIajesty that the dean of Windsor, tlie honor- 
able and reverend Dr. Edward Legge, attended 
at the door, and prayed admittance to take the 
oath, as the Register of the Order. He was 
thereupon introduced by Garter and Deputy 
Black Rod ; the Uitler carrying the ensigns of 
the liegister’s office : the locum tenens adminis- 
tered the oath ; and liegisttT being invesU^tl, and 
having kissed the Sovereign’s hand, withdrew to 
bis place at the bolloni of the table. Then, by 
the Sovereign’s eoinniand, the olHeer acting for 
the Chancellor standing on the left hand of His 
Majesty, read the new statute. Which done, tho 
Register returned to his place. 

Garter then, by the soverei<gn’s roininarid, intro- 
duced the dnke of Hutlainl hetween two kniglits, 
vi/. their royal highnesses thednkes of York and 
(Mareneo, who was received at the dour hy the 
two junior knights, and condncled to llie table, 
where the surcoat, girdle, and sword had heeii 
placed : and Garter pre^^tmting the sn reoat to 
the two senior knights, tluy invested Ins gractj 
therewith, the Register reading this adrnoni- 
tiou : take this rohe of eriinson, to the increase 
of your honor, and in token and sign of the 
most noble order yon have reetdved, wIktc- 
witli you being defended, may he hold not only 
strong to tight, but also to offer yourself to slied 
your blood for ('hrist’s liiith, the liberties of thi^ 
church, and the just ami necessary defi iu of 
them wlio are oppressciland needy. Then Gar- 
ter presented the girdle in like manner, and 
afterwards the sword, which they put on his 
grace, who then took his place near the table. 
Gaitei then introduced the honorable eajitain 
Yorkc, the proxy for the carl of Ilardwieki*, lor<l 
licuUrnant of Ireland, and knight elect of tlie 
order, who stood at his excellency’s ])lace n«-ar 
the table, hetween their royal highnesses tlu» 
dukes of Cumberland and Kent. 

The duke of Beaufort and his companions 
were then ^joverally introduced between tw<* 
knights in like manner, and invested with the 
surcoat, girdle, and sword. 

The knights elect and the proxy continued in 
the Cha])tcr-house, while the procession to the 
Chapel was made down to the bottom of the 
north aisle and up the nave, into the choir, in 
the following order: — First, the naval and poor 
knights, who, coming into the choir, made their 
reverences, first to the altar, then to the sove- 
reign's stall, and placed themselves, on each side, 
near the altar. The prebends made their reve- 
rences in like manner, and went to their places 
under the stalls. The officers of anns, making 
their reverences, stood next to the poor kniglit?^- 
Then the knights companions, each in the ordci 
in which he had walked, made their reverences, 
and retired under their banners, where they rc- 
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mained standing. The Register, Garter, and 
Deputy Black Rod, making their reverences to- 
gether, stood before their form. The Prelate and 
Chancellor did the same. The Sword of State, 
with the J^ord Chamberlain on his l.eff hand (the 
Sovereign being seated), stood on the steps be- 
fore, or under the sovereign’s stall. The Sove- 
reign made one reverence to the altar ; and, being 
in bis stall, repeated the same ; the train bearers 
standing upon the steps leading to the sovereign’s 
stall. 

Garter then went into the middle of the choir, 
and making his double reverence, waved his scep- 
tre towards his Royal Highness the prince of 
Wales; who, thereupon came from under his 
banner, made his reverences, and ascended into his 
sfcill ; where, repeating liis reverences, he sat down. 
All the other knights continued standing under 
their banners. The Prelate was conducted to the 
altar by the verger of St. ( Jeorge’s Chapel ; and 
the two Prebemls, by the same Verger. 

Tlien Garter, witli the usual reverences, the 
organ and hand [ilaying the Dead March in 
Saul, and Dirge in Sampson, took up the banner 
of his Serene lligliness the late duke of Saxe 
Gotha; and holding it up, the Provincial Kings 
of Arms joined, and making their reverences, 
repaired to the two senior knights ; who there- 
upon joined, making their reverences together, 
and received tlie banner from Garter, which they 
carried, the point foremost, a little declining ; 
and being preceded by the sai<l Provincial Kings 
of Arms, advanced to the first step of the altar; 
where they repeated their reverences ; and com- 
ing to the rails, made reverences to the altar; 
then kneeling, they delivered tlie banner to the 
Pn^late, wlio, assisted by ihe Prebends, placed 
it upright at the south end of tlie altar. 

The two knights then returned with like re- 
verence, and stood upon their banners. The 
sword was then delivered by (iarter to the next 
senior knights ; wlio, attended by the said Pro- 
vincial Kings of Anns, offered tlie same, the hilt 
upwards, with like ceremonies. The helm and 
crest were offered by tlie two next senior knights, 
with the same ceremony, attemled by the saifi 
Provincial Kings of Anns. The' achievt^ments 
of the late mar(|uis of Stafford, of the late duke of 
Ileaufort, and the late duke of Roxburgh, were 
olfered with the same ceremonies, by the six se- 
nior kniglits, not of the blood roy al, allerided each 
time by two Jierahls, in rotation. Then (barter, 
bowing to each knight (the senior first), sum- 
nioned him to ascend into his stall; when ho 
made bis reverences, and the same were repeated 
'vlicm in the stalls. All the kniglits being in 
tlieir stalls, Garter summoned the two senior 
knights under their banners, in order to install 
the duke of Rutland ; and a procession was made 
to the Chapter-house, all making the usual 
reverences, on going out of the choir. 

The procession passing, to the west end of the 
choir only, entered the choir, all making the 
usual reverences; Garter, with the Register and 
Deputy Black Rod, went under the stall ap- 
pointed for his grace ; Garter placing the cushion 
upon the desk of the lower stalt. 

The two knights, with the duke, entered into 
the lower stalL where the Register administered 
the following oath, Deputy Black Rod holding 
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the Gospels You being chosen to be one of 
the honorable company of the most noble order 
of the Garter, shall promise and swear, by the 
Holy Evangelists, by you here touched, that 
wittingly, and willingly, you shall not break any 
statute of the said order, or any article in them 
contained, unless you shall have first received a 
dispensation from the sovereign, the same being 
agreeable, and not repugnant to the will of Go(l 
and the laws of the realm, as far forth as to you 
bclongeth and appertaineth, so help you God 
and his Holy VVord.^ The two knights then 
conducted his grace into the upper stall ; the 
Register and Garter entering into the lower stall; 
the Deputy lilack Rod remaining in the area. 
Garter tlien presented the mantle to the knights, 
who invested his grace therewith, the Register 
reading the following admonition: — ‘lieceivc 
this robe of heavenly color, the livery of this 
most excellent order, in augmentation of thy 
honor, ennobled with the shield and red cross of 
our I.ord, by whose power thou mayost safely 
pierce troops of thine enemies, and be over them 
ever victorious; and, being in this temporal war- 
fare glorious in egregious and heroic actions, 
thou mayest obtain eternal and triumphant joy.* 
Next Gaiter presented the hood, which wa.s put 
on over his grace’s right shoulder, the ends of the 
tippets being brought in front, and passed under 
the girdle. Then garter presented tlie great col- 
lar and George, with which the knights invested 
the duke, whilst the Register read this admoni- 
tion : — ‘ Wear this collar about thy neck, adorned 
with the image of the blessed martyr and soldier 
in (’hrist, St. George, by whose imitation pro- 
voked, thou niayesl so overpass both prosperous 
and adverse encounters, that, having stoutly van- 
quislicd thine enemies, both of body and soul, 
thou mayest not only survive this transient com- 
bat, but be crowned with palms of eternal vic- 
tory.* (jarter thmi presented the statute-book, 
which the knights delivered to his grace; and 
then placing the cap and feathers on his head, they 
seated him in his stall ; and his grace rising up, 
made his double reverence, vi/,, first to the altar, 
then to the sovereign : the knights, after embrac- 
ing and congratulating him, descended into the 
middle of the choir, and, making their reven nccs, 
went up into their stalls, and, repealing tlie same, 
sat down ; the officers returning to their places. 

Then garter summoned the two knights next 
in seniority, in order to install the honorable 
captain Yorke, the ])ro\y for the earl of Hard- 
wicke; who was thereupon coiid acted, with the 
same ceremony, into the stall under that ap- 
pointed for his principal, where tlie Register ad- 
ministered to him the oatli. He was then con- 
ducted into the upper stall ; and, the mantle 
being pro.sentcd by ( iarter, the knights put the 
same over his left arm, so that the cross, em- 
broidered within the garter, might be seen. They 
then seated the said proxy in the stall, with the 
ceremony as before-mentioned, and returned to 
their stalls; the proxy, immediately rising, made 
his reverences, and remained standing during the 
rest of the ceremony, with the mantle on his 
arm. 

The duke of Beaufort, the marquis of Aber- 
corn, the earl of Pembroke, the earlof Wincbilsea, 
and the earl of Chesterfield, were severally intro- 
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duced and installed, in the same manner us the * 
duke of Rutland, and by the same Knights re- 
spectively, who introduced them into the Chapter 
house. The Knights thus installed, divine ser- 
vice began ; which was the same with that used 
in St. George^s Chapel on the Obiit Sundays ; 
except that no sermon was preached. Proper 
psalms, the 21st, 146tliand 147th. First lesson, 
44th chapter of Kcclesiacticus. Te Deurn, com- 
posed by Gibbons. Second lesson, 1 1th chapter 
of the epistles to the Hebrews. The anthem, a* 
celebrated composition of Handel, selected for 
the occasion by his majesty, from Psalm the 21st, 
was sung at the conclusion of the first service. 

Full chorus — Hallelujah. Communication 

service — Kyrie Eleeson, l.)y Dr. (’hild. 

At the words of the otfertory, ‘ Let your light 
so shine, &c.* — the organ and band playing the 
air in * Berenice,^ — the officers of the wardrobe 
spread a carpet on the steps of the altar; and 
Deputy Black Rod, making hi.s obei.sances, went 
up to the rails of the altar, on the right side : 
where he received from the yeoman of the ward- 
robe, a rich carpet and cushion, which with the 
assistance of the yeoman, he laid down for the 
sovereign to kneel upon. In the mean-time, 
Garter summoned the knights from their stalls, 
beginning with the junior; each knight making 
his reverence in his .stall, Jind repeating the same 
with his companion, in the choir, retired under 
his banner. — All the knights standing thus under 
their banners, and the prelate at the altar to re- 
ceive the oflerings, the sovereign, making his re- 
verence to the altar, descended from his stall ; 
and then making another reverence to the mid- 
dle of the choir ; preceded to the offering in the 
following order : 

Garter. The Register. 

The Chancellor. 

The Lord Chamberlain. The Sword of State. 

The Sovereign. 

llis Majesty\s Train, borne as before. 

The senior Knight, not of the Blood Royal, 
being the Knight appointed to deliver the offer- 
ing to the Sovereign, made his reverence as the 
procession pa.ssed ; and thereupon, placed him- 
self a little behind his Majesty, on the right side. 
The Sovereign, coming to the rails of the altar, 
made a reverence ; when Deputy Black Rod, on 
his knee, delivered the offering to the Knight, 
who delivered it to the Sovereign ; and his 
Majesty, taking off his cap and feathers, put the 
offering into the basin, held by the Prelate, 
assisted by the Prebends. The Sovereign rising, 
made his reverence to the altar; and, retiring, 
made another in the middle of the choir; and, 
when in his stall, another, all tlie attendants 
turning as his Majesty did, and making their 
reverences at the same time. The Knight, who 
delivered the offering, retired under his banner, 
when the procession came opposite the same. 

All the Knights standing under their banners, 
the P-ovincial Kings of Arms joined with usua\ 
reverences, and went to his Royal Higness tlie 
prince of Wales ; who, in the middle of the 
choir, made his double reverence, viz., first to 
the altar, then to the Sovereign, and vto con- 
ducted to the altar ; where, taking off bis cap, 


and making another reverence, he kneeled, and 
offered gold and silver into the bason; and, 
returning in the same or^er, went into his stall, 
where he made his reverenctis, and sat down 
Then two Officers of Arms attended the two next 
Knights in seniority, being companions; who 
offered in like manner, and so on, till all the 
Knights and the Proxy, either singly or in pairs, 
had offered, and ciscended into their Stalls. The 
Provincial Kings of Arms attended those Knights 
who were of the Blood Royal; and the senior 
Heralds in rotation, tlie other Knights Com- 
panions. 

Divine service being ended, the Prelate was 
conducted to his seat by the I^erger of St. 
George’s chapel. 

The origin of this order is variously related by 
historians. The common account is, that the 
countess of Salisbury happening at a ball to drop 
her garter, the king took it up and presented it 
to her with these words, ‘ Honi soil qui mal y 
pense,’ i. e. evil to him that evil thinks. In the 
original statutes, however, there is not the least 
hint of allusion to such a circumstance, farther 
than is cr»nveyed in the motto, t’amden, Fern, 
&c., take the order to have been instituted on oc- 
casion of the victory obtained by Edward over 
the French, at the battle of Cressy. Tliat prince, 
say some historians, ordered his garter to be dis- 
played, as a signal of battle ; in commemoration 
of which he made a garter the principal orna- 
ment of the order erected in memory of this sig- 
nal victory, and a symbol of the indissoluble 
union of the knights. And they account for the 
motto, that king Edward, having laid claim to the 
kingdom of France, denounced shame and defi- 
ance upon him that should dare to think amiss 
of the just enterprise he had undertaken for re- 
covering his lawful right to that crown ; and that 
the bravery of those knights whom he had elect- 
ed into this order was such as would enable him 
to maintain the quarrel against those that thought 
ill of it. This interpretation, however appears 
to be rather forced. A still more ancient origin 
of this order is given in Hastel’s Chronicle, lib. 
vi. quoted by (Jranger, in the supplement to his 
Biographical History : viz. that it was devised by 
Richard I. at the siege of Acre, when he caused 
twenty-six knights, who firmly stood by him, to 
wear thongs of blue leather about their legs ; and 
that it was revived and perfected in the nineteenth 
year of Edward TIL 

Degradation of a Knight Companion. — ^I'he 
degradation of a knight companion, according to 
the second article of king Henry VII Ith’s stcitutes, 
is to he inflicted on all those who shall be found 
guilty of heresy, treason, or flying from battle. 

When a knight companion is found guilty of 
any of these offences, and is in the dominions of 
the sovereign, he is usually degraded at the 
ensuing chapter ; and, the sovereign haying ac- 
c^uainted the knights companions with his inten- 
tion to have the ceremony performed, he com- 
mands Garter to attend such of them as are 
appointed to go to the convict knight, who in a 
solen>n manner, first take from him his George 
and riband, and then his garter. And at the 
following feast of St. George (or sooner, if the 
sovereign appoint) publication of his crimes and 
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degradation is made by Garter, and a warrant 
issued out to him for taking down the achieve- 
ments of the knight^ which is performed as fol- 
lows : — 

First, Garter, in his coat of arms, usually 
before morning prayer, standing in the middle 
of the choir in St. George’s chapel, the officers of 
arms standing about him, and the Dlack Hod 
also present, reads aloud the instrument for pub- 
. lishing the knight’s degradation. This being 
read, the deputed herald being placed on the 
back of the stall of the convict knight, when 
Garter pronounces these words : ‘ Be expelled 
and put from among the arms, &c.’ takes his 
crest, and violently casts it down into the choir, 
and afterwards his banner and sword ; and, when 
the publication is read out, all the officers at arms 
spurn the achievements out of the choir into the 
body of the church, first the sword, secondly, 
the banner, and lastly the crest ; so on, out of 
the west door, thence through the castle-gate, 
whence they are thrown into the castle ditch. 

At a chapter held 32d Henry VIII., it was de- 
termined, that wheresoever the actions and names 
of such offenders should be found in the books 
of the order, these words, Vah Proditor,’ should 
be written in the margin, as a mark of ignominy, 
by which means the registers would be preserved 
fair, and not defaced by erasements. 

The last knight who was thus degraded, was 
the duke of Ormond, anno 1, George I., for act- 
ing in concert with the French general. 

Garter Principal King at Arms. This 
office was instituted by Henry V. Garter, and 
principal king at arms, arc two distinct offices 
united in one person : garter’s employment is to 
attend the service of the order of the garter ; for 
which he is allowed a mantle and badge, a house 
in Windsor Castle, and pensions both from the 
sovereign and knights, besides fees. He also 
carries the rod and sceptre at every feast of St. 
George, when the sovereign is present, and noti- 
fies the election of such as are newly chosen ; 
attends the solemnity of their installations, and 
funerals ; takes care of jilacing their arms over 
their seats; and carries the garter to foreign 
kings and princes: for which service it has been 
usual to join him in commission with some peer, 
or other person of distinction. Garter’s oath re- 
lates only to services being performed within the 
order, and is taken in chapter before the sove- 
reign and knights. His oath as king at arms is 
taken before the earl marshal. 

GARTH or Girth, from gird. See Girth. 

Garth (Sir Samuel), an English poet and 

ft sician, descended from a good family in 
kshire. He studied at Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of M, D. in 1691, and wjis ad- 
mitted into the college of physicians at London 
in 1693. He zealously promoted the erecting of 
the dispensary for the relief of the sick poor. 
This having exposed lijm to the resentment of 
othws of the faculty, he ridiculed them, with |fe- 
culiar spirit and vivacity, in a poem called the 
Dispensary, in six cantos, highly esteemed. He 
was one of the most eminent members of the 
Kit-Kat Club. Upon the accession of George I. 
Dr. Garth was knighted, and made physician to 
his majesb’ and the army. He had then gone 


through the office of censor of the college in 
1702 ; and had a very extensive practice. One 
of his last performances was his translation of the 
fourteenth book, and the story of Cippus in the 
fifteenth of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. These 
were published iu 1717. He died in January, 
1718—19. 

GAHTMORN Dam, an artificial lake iu 
Clackmannanshire, formed about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, for the use of the 
Alloa coal-works. When full it covers 162 
English acres. The head is faced with rough 
hewn stone, and measures 320 yards. It has a 
sluice, which regulates the quantity of water to 
be conveyed into a lade, which first drives a mill 
for chipping wood and dye stuffs, ncx4 a lint- 
mill ; then it is conveyed into pipes forcing it up 
to two engines, that draw up the water and the 
coals from the pits; after which it is collected 
into a smaller dam, and conveyed thence, in a 
lade, to a set of mills in Alloa for grinding 
wheat, oats, malt, and barley ; which are capable 
of grinding 400 bolls, or 250 quarters, in a day. 
There are two large wheels, nineteen feet dia- 
meter, in the centre of the house, which drive 
the whole machinery in both ends of the mills. 
From these mills, the water falls into a rivulet, 
that runs through Alloa, drives a snuff and full- 
ing mill, and, passing through some pleasure 
grounds, comes near the harbour, where it is 
again confined by a strong dam of earth, a large 
sluice, and a long trough, both of stone; which 
gives it a considerable velocity for clearing the 
harbour; so that this little water, originally a 
branch of the Black Devon, is made to serve the 
most important purposes, by driving seven mills 
besides cleaning the harbour. 

GAllVK (Christian), an eminent German phi- 
losopher and public writer, was born on the 7th 
of January, 1742, at Breslau, where his father 
was a Jycr, He studied at the universities of 
Frankfort, Halle, and Leipsic; at which last 
place he obtained a professorship, but was soon 
compelled to resign it on account of bad health. 
He now returned to his native town, where he 
continued to spend the remainder of his life. In 
his last years he suffered much from a painful 
disease, which he endured with great fortitude. 
He died at Breslau on the 1st of December, 
1790. Tlie celebrated Kant paid him the com- 
pliment of saying that ‘ (iarve was a true philo- 
sopher, in the legitimate acceptation of the 
word.’ 

Garve invented no system of his own, nor did 
he attach himself to the tenets of any one master. 
He belonged to that class of philosophers who, 
without adopting any particular theory, take an 
impartial view of all systems of doctrine, and 
seek truth wherever it is to be found. The just 
and rational view which he inculcated on the 
subject of our moral and social duties, entitle 
him to the praise of a genuine practical philoso- 
pher. The history of philosopny is indebted to 
him for several new and ingenious illustrations ; 
and be has left us a faithful though rapid sketch 
of the ancient and modern doctrines respecting 
the fundamental principles of mordu philosophy. 
His literary essays display a refined taste, and a 
genius at once elegant and philosophical. His 
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style is unifovtnly simple, perspicuous, and 
correct. 

His principal works are, 1. Dissertatio de 
Nonnullis quae Pertinent ad Logicam Probabili- 
um, 1766, 4to. 2. Dissertatio de Ratione Scri- 
bendi Ilistoriam Philo'Sophicam. 3. A prize 
essay, in German, on the Inclinations, which was 
crowned by the Royal Academy of Berlin, 1769, 
4to. 4. Progr. l^cgendorum Philosophorum 
Nonnulla et Exemplum, 1170, 4to. 5. Remarks 
on the Character and Writings of G^llert, 1770, 
8vo. in German. 6. A Dissortation(in German) 
on the union of morals and politics, Breslau, 
1788, 8vo.; also translated into French. 7. Es- 
says (in German) on various subjects in litera- 
ture, morals, and social life. 8. A sketch (in Ger- 
man) of the most remarkable principles of 
moral philosophy, from the time of Aristotle to 
the present day, &c., was first prefixed to his 
translation ' of Aristotle’s P^thics, and afterwards 
printed separately; Breslau, 1798, 8vo. 9. Some 
observations on the most general principles of 
morals, in German, ibid. 1798, 8vo. Besides 
these works Garve wrote a number of literary 
essays. He ariso translated into German a variety 
of English works. »Garve’s (.Correspondence was 
published at Breslau, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

GARUM, in ancient cookery ^and medicine, 
is a common term for a kind of pickle, in which 
fish had been preserved. The principal kind of 
fish thus preserved was the mackerel ; and the 
garum principally consisted of the juices of the 
fish and salt. We find the old writers speaking 
of several kinds of it : one they call Spanish ga- 
rum, from the place wheuce they had it ; another 
kind, from its color, was termed llie black garum : 
this last kind sec'ms to have been that called 
fiecosum by the I.alin poets, as if the fxces and 
remalDS of the fish were left among it ; and by 
others garum sanguineuin, from its being some- 
times tinged with their blood to a reddish color. 
The- Romans sometimes called the Spanish kind, 
which was esteemed the best, garum socioruiii; 
and Galen says that the black garum was called 
oxyporum ; but he only means by this, that it was 
used in the preparations caRed oxypora. It 
served to dilute them, and thence took tlie name 
of them to itself, by way of distinction from the 
Span^h, and other kinds, not used for this 
purpose. Pliny tells us tliat garum was eom- 
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posed of all the offals of fish, of every kind> 
macerated in salt; it had its name, he says, from 
its being originally made of a fish, called by the 
Greeks garos ; but in his time the best seems to 
hare been made with the mackerel ; but that there 
were several other kinds used both in food and 
medicine, some of which must have been made 
from scarce fish, for they were of great price. 
They were used in glysters, and externally ap- 
plied in several kinds of cutaneous XTUptious : 
the ancients had a great opinion of them in glys- 
ters, for removing the pain in the sciatica, and 
othe^: like cases ; and the coarser sorts were their 
common medicine for cuiing cattle of the scab, 
by making incisions in the skin, and laying over 
the part cloths wetted with them . Strabo, lib. i ii . 
109 ; Plin. lib. xxxi. cap. 8. The exact way in 
whieh the ancients prepared their garum, which 
they so much valued as a delicacy at their tables, 
is unknown to us ; but it appears that some kinds 
of garum had no fishy matter in them, from 
Aetius, who gives the following prescription of 
a liquor, vvhicli ho calls by this name : — take of 
common water thirty -one pints, of sea-salt two 
pints, and of dried figs fifty ; let these all mae(‘- 
rate together, and afterwards be strained clear 
for use. All the garuins were esteemed hot aiK^ 
drying by the ancients, and were sometimes 
given as laxatives before food. The modern 
writers understand the word gargm in a niiieh 
more limited sense, meaning no more by it than 
the brine or pieklo in which herrings or anchovies 
are preserved. 

(JARUAINA, a navigvible river of ( laul, which, 
rising from the Pyrenees, anciently bounded 
Aquitain on tlie north; but, by a regulation of 
Augustus, divided it iu the middle : running to 
the norlb of Burdegala, into the Aqiiitanic Gcean. 
It is now called (iaronne. Mela observes, that 
unless it is swelled by winter rains, or tlie merit- 
ing of the snow, it is for a'grcat part of the year 
shoaly and .sc.arcely navigable ; but, when in- 
creased by the meeting tide, by which its waters 
are repelled, it is somewhat fuller, and the far- 
ther the river advances, it is broat(er, till at length 
it resembles an extensive frith ; not only bearing 
large vessels, but swelling like a raging sea, and 
tossing them extremely, especially if the direction 
of the wind be one way and that of the current 
another. 
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